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There is a certain irony in fate. No man can say, for 
sure, what destiny awaits those whom he loves and cherishes, 
after he himself is gone. There was once—as a fact that 
can be proved—a man who sang for pennies in the street, 
whose ancestor, with the rank of colonel in the Army, 
headed his regiment as it charged at Blenheim. In the 
year 1914—which is not so long ago—Jimmy Burke, 
grandson of this same captain of the “ Swiftsure,” by a 
series of unmerited misfortunes, 
found himself, at the age of 
seventeen, an orphan, and 
alone in one of the greatest 
cities in the world. How that 
came about can be told in a 
few words. It was certainly 
through no fault of his own. 

" Swiftsure Burke ” had a 
son, whose name was John, 
who had neither his father’s 
luck nor iron constitution. 

John Burke married a fair girl 
who had been thought the 
fairest in Dublin—that is to 
say, in the world. They had 
one son, a boy — the Jimmy 
Burke with whom these pages 
are concerned. 

For three short years John 
Burke was happy—more happy, 
perhaps, than a man has a right 
to be. And then his wife died, 
quite suddenly, and his frail 
health broke like a reed. 

He was overcome by grief, 
and for a time they even 
feared for his state of mind. 

At last, acting on a famous 
doctor’s advice, he realised all 
the property he possessed, packed up his worldly goods, 
and, accompanied by his little five-year-old son, betook him¬ 
self to the great United States, which was about the last 
place in the world where he had any right to be. 


New York City, with all its flare and rush and hurry, 
was no place for this poor, broken English gentleman. 
Unsettled and unnerved, he took to speculation, and fell 
into the hands of a certain firm of financial brokers—Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, to wit, famous even in New York 
for their sharp practices and hardness of heart. They 
had no more mercy on John Burke than any other of their 
clients, and when the poor fellow was wellnigh destitute, 
he fell into a rapid consumption. 
Then, knowing that his days 
were numbered, he called his 
son to his bedside, and gave 
Jimmy a dying father’s advice. 

In the first place, he asked 
the boy’s pardon for the wrong 
that he had done him. He 
told Jimmy to try to live 
honourably and well, and never 
to forget three things : his duty 
to God, the example of the 
mother whom the boy could 
only just remember, and the 
fact that he was an English 
gentleman — the grandson of 
“ Swiftsure Burke.” 

And after that, John Burke 
died. The life flickered out of 
him like a candle in the wind, 
whilst Jimmy was left kneeling 
at the bedside, his young frame 
numbed by a great feeling of 
weakness that pervaded every 
limb, and his face all streaked 
with tears. 

The doctor lifted the boy 
to his feet, and just then 
something fell from the bed 
to the floor, which the doctor 
picked up and gave to Jimmy. It was a little coin—all, 
indeed, that the boy possessed in the world, all Jimmy 
Burke’s inheritance. It was the lucky sixpence of Admiral 
” Swiftsure Burke.” 



WAR TYPES. I.—FRANCE. AN ALGBRIAN 
SOLDIER. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN DEFIANCE OF AUTHOFITY. 


A T the time of his father’s death, Jimmy Burke 
was seventeen years of age. He was a strong lad 
and tall for his age, fair of complexion, with a 
direct look in the eyes and a resolute cast of 
chin that he had got from ” Swiftsure Burke.” 

He had had a hard life, even at that age ; and a hard 
life will either mould a boy or break his heart—more often, 
the latter. But Jimmy came of a fighting race. He soon 
learnt to hold his own, being in more ways than one far 
better fitted to succeed in the world than his less robust, 
unhappy father. 

Left alone in a great city like New York, where there are 
as many rogues as street-cars, and more ” toughs ” than 
police, he looked about him for some suitable employment, 
resolved in spite of everything to earn an honest living. 
Knowing that good fortune comes only to those that seek 
it, he presented himself at the offices of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern—the very firm, though he never knew it, 
that had brought about the ruin of his father—and boldly 
asked to be taken on as a clerk. 

Rosencrantz questioned the boy as to his capacities, 
sounding him in much the same way as a farmer might 
prod a fat sheep on a market day, and very soon arrived at 
the conclusion that Jimmy Burke was the very lad he 
wanted. He engaged him on the spot, as a kind of combined 
clerk and office boy, and—what suited Rosencrantz most 
of all—at a starvation salary, which seemed, however, 
more than enough to Jimmy at the time. 


And thereupon the boy entered upon a phase of his 
existence in which there was little sunshine and much that 
would have made him miserable and downcast had he been 
of weaker stuff. 

Rosencrantz was a bald, clean-shaven man, with a 
hooked nose, a sallow face, and a domineering manner. It 
was his habit to browbeat his employees ; but it was no 
more possible to crush the spirit, or blot out the personality, 
of the grandson of “ Swiftsure Burke ” than it would be 
to curb the cub of a tiger. The boy remained the same— 
straightforward, frank, and honest. He continued to do 
his work to the best of his ability, taking his employer’s 
hard words for what they were worth, accepting them as 
part and parcel of his life, a sort of grim necessity. 

As for Guildenstern, he seldom appeared at the office ; 
and when he did so, it was quite evident that he had little 
or no say in the business. He was a small man, very short¬ 
sighted, whose gold-rimmed pince-nez would never stay 
on his nose. He was always perfectly ready to agree to 
whatever Rosencrantz said ; and if he ever made a sugges¬ 
tion of his own—which was seldom, indeed—he did so 
with many apologies, as if he was well aware that he. had 
no right to open his mouth. 

Both these men were ” hyphenated Americans ” of 
German descent. Neither, however, had ever been to the 
Fatherland, nor was Rosencrantz able to speak a single 
word of what should have been his native language. He had 
been born in Chicago, and on that account it was his custom 
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to refer to himself as a “ free-born citizen of the great 
United States.” 

Whatever else he was, he was first a rascal, and secondly 
a man of business. The sole object of his life was the making 
of money, in regard to which he was handicapped by no 
qualms of conscience. Such ambitions are bound to be 
debasing ; and Herr Rosencrantz was quite incapable of 
any finer feelings. He took not the least personal interest 
in the orphan boy whom fate had thrown upon his hands. 
He experienced no feelings of remorse for having brought 
John Burke to the brink of ruin and the door of death. 
Jimmy was just a bright lad who could be put to a good 
use, and who was certainly worth four times the salary he 
received. 

In course of time the boy so disliked and mistrusted his 
employer that he had serious thoughts of looking for work 


one or the other had sufficient money to spend upon the 
roundabouts and swings. And in the evenings they would 
return to Hoboken, where Peggy's aunt, with the sweet smile 
of a loving woman, to whom the happiness of others is a 
great reward, would listen in patient satisfaction to the 
whole tale of their adventures. That was how things were 
during the winter and the early spring of the year 1914— 
which is a date that will stand forth in scarlet lettering in 
the history of the world. 

It was during the month of April that Rosencrantz 
first began to receive visits from a certain distinguished- 
looking gentleman, whom Peggy recognised at once by his 
portrait which had appeared more than once in the New 
York papers. He was a certain Baron von Essling, a 
military attach^ of the German Embassy in Washington, 
though never by any chance did he think fit to give his 



elsewhere. One thing, and one thing only, prevented him 
from doing so. His sole friend in these days was a girl, 
a little older than himself, whose name was Peggy Wade. 

Peggy was an orphan too. Her parents had died when 
she was quite a child, since when she had been brought up 
by an aunt who lived at Hoboken—a true woman, who could 
give, without thought of recompense, and without reluc¬ 
tance, that love and tender care to which the young should 
be entitled. She was a mother, in all but name, to Peggy 
Wade; and Peggy, in a girl’s way, was a mother to Jimmy 
Burke. 

She was employed by Rosencrantz as a shorthand-typist, 
and thus it was that she and Jimmy, constituting the whole 
ofice staff, were thrown much in each other’s way, and 
before long they had become inseparable friends. Often, 
*hen they were obliged to work long after business hours, 
smuggling into the office various unwholesome edibles 
—such as pork pies, sardines, and cakes—they w r ould make 
cocoa on the stove and revel in what they termed a ” picnic.” 

They would spend their Saturdays together in Central 
Park, or else go even so far afield as Coney Island, provided 


name. He always asked for Rosencrantz and was admitted 
without delay, when the two men would remain closeted 
together, sometimes even for hours. 

In more ways than one, there was an atmosphere of 
secrecy about these interviews, which even Jimmy could 
not fail to observe. In the first place, the Baron’s visit 
invariably took place after dark, when most of the business 
houses were closed. Rosencrantz, too, never failed to 
lock his office door after the Baron had entered. He also 
became more fussy than ever, and more impatient and 
nervous. He had just discovered that Peggy and Jimmy 
were in the habit of entering his room, after he had left it, 
for the purpose of converting his office stove into a kitchen 
range. 

'I liis he strictly forbade. He admitted that it was 
necessary for both of them to have access into the inner 
office, but cooking he would certainly not permit. There 
can be small doubt that in his own boyhood (if he had ever 
had one) the joys of a ” picnic ” had been quite unknown. 

It was also about this time that he purchased a peculiar 
leather box—which he called his " attach^ case ”—of which 
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he himself possessed the only key, and in which he kept 
certain documents which no one but himself, and apparently 
the Baron von Essling, was ever permitted to see. Now, 
one of the man’s peculiarities was that he liked to see his 
office tidy, whereas he himself was one of the most slovenly 
people in the world. And as Jimmy was not particularly 
methodical in such matters, the result was that Peggy was 
the only one of the three who ever knew where anything 
was. It was this, as it turned out, that brought about 
something in the nature of a great calamity, as we shall see. 

Von Essling, when he called, was sometimes accompanied 
by a short, thick-set fellow, who went by the name of 
Rudolf Stork. Stork was a strange-looking man, with an 
exceedingly wrinkled face, and a sinister cast of countenance. 
Peggy, with the unfailing instinct of her sex, mistrusted him 
from the start. 

Stork was evidently a sailor, for he wore a pea-jacket, 
walked with a rolling gait, and was eternally chewing tobacco 
and expectorating with a considerable degree of skill. If 
Rosencrantz was a scoundrel, Rudolf Stork was something 
w r orse. There was that about him that suggested the 
jail-bird : the man who knows what it means to wear a 
Convict’s clothes, to be labelled with a number, and pace a 
prison-yard. 

One evening, Rosencrantz left the office earlier than 
usual. There had been a sudden bout of cold weather, 
when it had seemed that the spring was at hand. A bitter 
wind was blowing through the New York streets, that 
picked up the dust and drove it in eddies between the great, 
square-cut, towering buildings. It was wholly characteristic 
of Rosencrantz that he grudged his clerks a fire, though the 
stove in his own room had been burning all that day. 

Peggy and Jimmy had been left at their desks with 
orders to make up certain arrears of work. The boy sat 
before an opened ledger ; the girl was busy at her typewriter 
with a sheaf of shorthand notes at her elbow. 

Suddenly she got to her feet, unrolled the last quarto, 
and placed the cover over the machine. 

" I’ve done ! ” she said, looking across at Jimmy. 

The boy, who was still poring over the ledger, ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

“ I wish I had,” he answered, in a tired voice. If I 
can’t balance these accounts, I shall hear all about it 
to-morrow. Say, Peggy,” he continued, swinging round in 
his chair, “ what do you say to a picnic ? ” 

Peggy straightened, and shaped her lips as if about 
to whistle. 

“ Just fine ! ” she exclaimed. “ But, Jimmy, dare we 
risk it ? ” 

The boy’s face altered ; for a moment, he looked quite 
serious. 

” No,” said he. ” It’s not good enough. I don't mind 
for myself, but I’m not going to get you into a row.” 

Peggy laughed. 

” Oh, I don't care,” she answered. 


“ It’s not allowed,” said Jimmy. 

” It wouldn’t be half such fun if it was,” observed Peggy, 
with a world of truth. " Besides, he won’t come back 
again to-night. He told me I was to leave the most important 
letters till to-morrow morning.” 

Jimmy was on his feet in an instant; the ledger was 
slammed down upon a shelf. 

'* Come on 1 ” he cried. " We’ll have the feast of our 
lives.” 

Their cooking utensils consisted of a cheap kettle, a 
frying-pan, and a few knives, forks, and spoons. These 
Peggy had hidden in a large cupboard in Rosencrantz’s 
room, which was used as a receptacle for old account-books 
and ledgers and all kinds of rubbish, and where their em¬ 
ployer never by any chance happened to look. As they 
rescued these priceless possessions from behind a collection 
of office brooms and dust-pans, Jimmy noticed that the 
mysterious leather box—which Rosencrantz called his 
” attach^ case ”—had been placed on the floor of the 
cupboard. 

The recognised preliminary to an office ” picnic ” was 
that they should club their money. On this occasion, 
Peggy produced two dollars fifty, whereas Jimmy could 
contribute no more than seventy Cents. 

When Peggy had filled the kettle, it was arranged that 
Jimmy should remain in charge, whilst the girl went out 
to purchase supplies which—it was decided—should include 
sausages, in regard to the cooking of which Peggy was an 
acknowledged expert. 

Now, an escapade of this sort loses much of its zest when 
the bold adventurer finds himself alone ; and no sooner 
had Peggy set out upon her errand than Jimmy became 
conscious of feeling a trifle nervous. Though he was never 
willing to admit it to himself, he held Rosencrantz in 
considerable dread ; and he did not like to think what the 
result would be, should he and Peggy be caught. In con¬ 
sequence, for the first time in his life, he was really alarmed 
when he suddenly heard the clashing sound of the brass 
doors of the elevator, followed by footsteps in the corridor. 

Shuffling the knives and forks into his coat pocket, with 
the kettle in one hand and the frying-pan in the other, he 
sprang to his feet and stood for a moment irresolute, not 
knowing what to do. He could not go back to the clerks’ 
office, since there he would meet Rosencrantz, whose voice 
was audible through the half-opened sliding door in the 
wall. 

It did not take Jimmy long to come to the conclusion 
that, on such an occasion as this, discretion is the better 
part of valour. Without a moment’s thought, he dashed 
into the cupboard ; tripped over the leather box, so that 
some of the half-boiling water w'as spilled from the spout 
of the kettle, and then closed the door. 

He did so only in the nick of time ; for, a second later, 
Rosencrantz himself entered the room, followed by the 
Baron von Essling and Rudolf Stork. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE WORLD PLOT. 


HE office door was closed, and 
Jimmy heard the key turn in 
the lock. Rosencrantz offered 
his guests chairs, and then 
apparently seated himself at 
his writing-desk. Of the con¬ 
versation that ensued Jimmy 
could hear every word; for 
the cupboard-door was thin 
and Von Essling, who did most 
of the talking, had a deep, 
resounding voice. 

The plot that was unfolded, 
word by word, was amazing and colossal. It was so cold¬ 
blooded and terrible, and was intended to be so far-reaching 
in its results, that the boy could hardly bring himself to 


believe the evidence of his ears. Time and again he had 
to pinch himself, to make sure that the whole thing was 
not a nightmare from which he would presently awaken. 

It must be remembered that at that time the tragedy 
of Serajevo had not taken place. Europe—and, indeed, 
the whole world—was at peace. Official Germany was 
even then talking of friendly relations with England. 

And yet it appeared, from what the Baron had to say, 
that Germany intended to plunge the whole of Europe 
into war. By August i, the German legions would be on 
the march, crossing the frontiers of France on the very day 
that they swept down upon Paris in 1870—forty-four 
years ago. 

France was to be crushed, and would be crushed- 

according to Von Essling—after six w r eeks of war. Russia 
would take time to concentrate her forces ; and after Paris 
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had fallen, the German armies could be transferred to the 
east, where the fall of Warsaw would checkmate the Russian 
armies till the conclusion of the campaign. When peace 
had been declared, and the German Empire extended to 
the North Sea and the great port of Antwerp, a fitting 
moment was to be seized to "throttle England and break 
up the British Empire, once and for all. 

This—as the Baron explained—was the main policy of 
all true Pan-Germans. Not until Great Britain had 
crumbled to the dust could Germany realise to the full 
her dreams of world-power and world-dominion. England 
stood between Germany and the sun. 

“ I tell you, my friends,’* Von Essling almost shouted ; 
44 I tell you, the blow will fall with alarming suddenness. 
The declaration of war will come like a thunderbolt. We 
are ready; France and Russia are unprepared; it is 
impossible that England will dare to interfere.” 

” That is good! ” cried Rudolf Stork. " I have no love 
for the English, who encumber the face of the earth like a 
plague of flies. None the less, I fail 
to see why a plain seafaring man like 
myself should be taken into your 
confidence.” 

” It so happens,” said Rosencrantz, 

44 that you are the very man we want. 

In the first place, though you call 
yourself a Dutchman, as I know very 
well, you are German bom, and can 
be trusted. Also, you know the 
world ; you can speak four languages 
— German, French, English, and 
Dutch. Moreover, you were once an 
actor ; you should know how to dis¬ 
guise yourself, to play several minor 
parts in this great drama which is 
about to astonish the world.” 

Stork gave a grunt of disapproval. 

44 It seems to me,” he said, ” you 
know too much about me.” 

44 I know more than that,” said 
the other. 44 I know that you are 
an ex-convict, and even now are 
wanted by the police. However, you 
have nothing to fear; I intend to 
keep my knowledge to myself. The 
Baron himself will explain what you 
will be required to do.” 

Once again. Von Essling took up 
the thread of this ruthless world-wide 
plot. In order to hasten the de¬ 
composition of what he called the 
already tottering British Empire, rebellion must be stirred 
up in the British Colonies. The seeds of sedition must be 
sown broadcast—in India, in South Africa, and Egypt. 

Here, it appeared, both Rosencrantz and Rudolf Stork 
could be of the greatest assistance. According to Von 
Essling there was little or no risk, and they might count upon 
being well paid. 44 The German Emperor,” said the 
Baron, 44 does not fail to reward those who serve the 
Fatherland.” 

The offices of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem were to be 
used as a kind of Secret Service Bureau. Whether or not 
England joined in the conflict, the United States would, in 
any case, remain neutral. From New York, intelligence 
could be transmitted direct to Berlin, and vice versd. Von 
Essling's agents—one of whom was to be Rudolf Stork— 
acting as spies in the war area, would transmit, or bring 
personally, the information they gathered to Rosencrantz, 
who would represent the Baron, who would sift all intelli¬ 
gence and supervise ciphered telegrams to the Intelligence 
Department in the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. For the 
present, absolute secrecy was to be maintained. 

Von Essling ended. There was a brief pause, during 
which Stork spat upon the floor. * 

44 And may I ask,” said he at length, 44 what guarantee 
I am to have ? I don’t, mind you, say that all this is 
not true ; but still, business is business, and no man takes 


on board a cargo without a manifest, which is a kind of 
passport on the sea.” 

44 You are quite right,” said the Baron. 44 I can supply 
you with credentials which will instantly dispel such doubts. 
I have already entrusted to Mr. Rosencrantz papers 
of the utmost value, which will prove to you that we are 
perfectly sincere, that it will be worth your while to 
help us.” 

It was then that Rosencrantz got to his feet, and shuffled 
about the room. 

44 It so happens,” he observed, 44 that the papers you 
mention are in a certain leather box which was given into 
the charge of my secretary.” 

Von Essling gave vent to an exclamation of surprise. 

44 You take grave risks ! ” said he. 

44 My dear Baron,” replied the other, 44 the girl can be 
trusted implicitly. And besides, she is totally ignorant 
of what the box contains.” 

Von Essling had something else to say, but Stork took 
him up. 

44 What happens if I’m caught ? ” 
he asked. 

“ If you succeed,” said the Baron, 
44 you will be amply rewarded. You 
will be paid according to the value of 
the information you obtain. But, if 
you fail, the misfortune is yours. We 
wash our hands of you ; we know 
nothing whatsoever about you. That 
is the principle upon which the Secret 
Service works.” 

44 I see,” said the man. 44 What¬ 
ever I do is at my own risk.” 

44 Precisely,” said the Baron. 

There was another pause; and 
then Stork got to his feet. 

44 I’ll do it,” said he. 44 I’ve every 
confidence in myself. If you want 
my candid opinion, I think I’m the 
very man for the job.” 

44 Good ! ” said Von Essling. 44 Self- 
assurance is essential. And now, 
there are a few questions I would 
like you to answer. Have you ever 
been to London ? Could you find 
your own way in that labyrinth of a 
city ? It will probably be necessary 
for you to go there.” 

44 I know London well,” said Stork, 
44 from Whitechapel to Hammersmith. 
At one time, I played Iago in Shake¬ 
speare’s play, in a little theatre which is now pulled down 
in the Portobello Road.” 

44 Ah! ” said the other, 44 sometime in the near future, 
you and I may meet in London. I have never been there. 
Though I can both speak and write English with ease, 1 
have never set foot in England.” 

44 You are likely to leave New York ? ” asked Rosencrantz. 

44 Perhaps; I can say nothing for certain. My post 
here is merely a blind. I was transferred into the Diplo¬ 
matic Service from the Secret Service for reasons of con¬ 
venience. As a military attach^, I have many opportunities 
for gleaning information.” 

Jimmy Burke was only a boy, whose experience of the 
world was necessarily somewhat limited. None the less, 
he was well able to understand the depth of the perfidy 
with which he found himself confronted. The whole thing 
seemed too villainous to be true. He could not believe 
that the modern civilised world was such a hotbed of treason 
and deceit—a kind of magnified thieves* kitchen, wherein 
mighty nations played the part of common footpads. 

Indignation and excitement left him breathless. In fact, 
he was so astounded and dismayed that he had forgotten 
his own danger, when suddenly he was brought back to 
his senses by the loud slamming of a door. On the instant, 
as he recognised the truth, it was as if a blow had been 
struck him— Peggy had returned / 


preparation. 

C LEAN lips — straight life — and 
daily duty done 
With plucky heart! 

Strong arms to help the weak—’firm 
hands that go 

To give defence against a bully's 
blow;— 

Such is a soldier's part I 

Song of good courage il the way be 
hard 

With rut and stone 1 
Act of true comradeship in play or 
work : 

Eight's flag held high when one 
would, maybe, shirk 
If life were “ self " alone ! 

So they prepare to take the battle¬ 
ground 

Of life—the lads at school: 

Not very easy—not •* just naught but 
play " 1 

They will be men on some not distant 
day 1 

And men must serve—and rule 1 
LILLIAN GABD. 
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He was told afterwards what actually took place. At 
the time, shut up in the darkness of the cupboard, fearing 
to move an inch, almost dreading to breathe, he was unable 
to see anything of what took place in the room. 

Peggy, with cheeks flushed in the wind, and an armful 
of small paper parcels, came swinging along the corridor, 
tried to open the office door, and found it locked. 

Before she had time to guess what was about to happen, 
the door was flung wide open, and she found herself 
confronted by Rosencrantz and his companions. 

She stood stock-still, speechless and afraid. Her first 
inclination was to fly ; and the next moment she found 
herself wondering what had become of Jimmy. 

Rosencrantz, after the manner of a cat who plays with a 
mouse, with extreme politeness ushered her into the 
room. 

•“ And may I ask,” said he, in a soft, oily voice, ” may I 
ask what those parcels contain ? ” 

Peggy allowed him to take them from her hand. He 
opened them one by one. The first contained a packet of 
cocoa ; the next (of all iniquities !) a bundle of sausages. 
There was also bread, butter, sugar, and lard. 

” I see,” said Rosencrantz, " I see. It is not sufficient 


for me to give orders ; it is not sufficient for me to forbid 
you to turn my office into a kitchen and a common eating- 
house ; but you must leave your work the very moment 
my back is turned.” 

” Is this the girl,” asked Voir Essling, ” who enjoys a 
position of trust ? ” 

” I have been mistaken in her,” said Rosencrantz. 
” There can be no doubt as to that. Where is my attache 
case ? ” he demanded. ” Where have you put the leather 
box ? ” 

At these words, it seemed to Jimmy that his heart ceased 
to beat. In the ordinary course of events, he would have 
stepped forth boldly to share with Peggy the consequence 
of their joint guilt. As it was, with this colossal secret on 
his mind, and knowing full well that his right foot was 
resting on the very leather box in question, he was petrified 
by fear. 

At times of extreme nervous tension, the senses are 
frequently acute. Though Peggy’s frightened voice came 
in little above a whisper, J immy was able to hear her words 
with terrible distinctness. 

” It is here, in the cupboard,” she said. ” I will get 
it—now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

SHADOWED. 


EGGY WADE was an American 
—which is the same thing as 
saying that she was possessed 
of considerable presence of 
mind. In the climax that now 
took place, she might easily 
have lost her head, instead of 
which she did all that was 
within her pow'er to avert 
calamity. 

She approached the cup¬ 
board door and opened it. 
Fortunately, the hinges w r ere 
towards the centre of the room, where the three men stood 
together. Rosencrantz and his companions could neither 
see into the cupboard nor observe the look of intense alarm 
that came into the girl’s face, the moment she found herself 
confronted by Jimmy Burke. 

She mastered herself in an instant. As quick as thought 
Jimmy thrust the leather box into her hand : at which she 
turned quickly, and closed the door. For the time being, 
at least, the situation was saved. 

" You have not yet told me,” said Rosencrantz, in the 
assured tones of an inveterate bully, ” why you dared to 
disobey my orders ? ” 

Peggy’s thoughts were still with Jimmy. Though she 
knew nothing of the colossal plot which had just come to 
light, she trembled to think of what the consequences would 
be, should the boy be discovered. She answered timidly, in 
a voice so low as to be hardly audible. 

” I have no excuse,” said she. 

Rosencrantz gave vent to a grunt. 

” I should think not,” said he, with a quick shrug of the 
shoulders. " And where’s that rascal of a boy ? ” 

Peggy could not answer. For a moment, she thought it 
was best to tell a deliberate lie, and have done with it, 
and then she found she could not. She just stood quite 
still and silent, unable to lift her eyes from the floor—a 
very figure of guilt. 

Rudolf Stork was a man upon whom little or nothing 
was lost. He had the eyes of a lynx. He was one whose 
very liberty, perhaps, depended upon his powers of obser¬ 
vation, his memory, and his wits. Without a word, he 
turned upon his heel, in three strides crossed the room, and 
flung wide open the cupboard door. 

And there stood Jimmy Burke, his head half lowered, 
his face white as a sheet. He took two slow steps forward 


towards the centre of the room where the three men stood 
regarding him in amazement, and then stopped dead, 
apparently afraid to look about him. 

Rosencrantz drew in a deep breath, as a man does who 
is about to take a plunge into ice cold water. Von Essling 
let out an oath in his own language, as he drummed with 
his fingers upon the silver knob of a stout malacca cane. As 
for Stork, his hand went quickly to his hip-pocket, and a 
small nickel-plated revolver glittered in the light. 

" Eaves-dropping ! ” cried Rosencrantz. ” An eaves¬ 
dropper—by all that’s wonderful! ” 

” Do you realise what this means ? ” exclaimed the 
Baron, gesticulating wildly with a hand. “ There’s 
danger here 1 This boy must have overheard every word 
we said. The result may be disastrous.” 

Stork crouched like a tiger. The expression upon the 
man’s face was terrible. Slowly he raised his revolver at 
arm’s length, directing the muzzle straight at Jimmy’s 
heart. 

” There’s only one way,” said he. ” It’s not pleasant, 
but I'll do it.” 

Beyond doubt he would have fired, had not the Baron 
seized his wrist. 

” Do nothing foolish 1 ” he exclaimed. ” You forget 
the girl. There’s a witness—in the girl 1 ” 

Stork lowered his revolver, turned slowly, and stared 
hard at Peggy, who quailed before the ferocity of those 
pale, cat-like eyes. 

Rosencrantz, who was a coward at heart, had no desire 
to see murder done on his own premises ; he had never 
bargained for that. Since matters had already gone too 
far, and seeing some explanation was necessary, he did his 
best to laugh it off. 

” Enough, my friend ! ” he cried. ” That is enough. 
You desired to frighten him, and have done so. See, the 
boy is trembling 1 It will teach him a lesson to the very 
end of his life.” 

This was not true ; but, still, it was good enough to pass, 
to act as a shield for Rudolf Stork. Von Essling had not 
yet recovered his presence of mind ; indeed, he was still 
so put out he could not stand still, but, tucking his malacca 
cane under his arm, set to pacing backwards and forwards 
in the room. 

“ This is serious,” he muttered, ” terribly serious.” 
Then he pulled up suddenly in front of Jimmy, whom he 
regarded steadfastly, looking the boy over from head to 
foot. 
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41 It may be all right/* said he at last, with something 
that was not far from a sigh of relief. 44 Fortunately 
the boy is young. And yet,** he added, “ I cannot think 
why he hid himself. It is all a mystery.** 

44 I think,** said Rosentrantz, “ I can explain. He was 
there by chance. He did not know that I intended to 
return to the office, and having deliberately disobeyed my 
orders, he had a natural desire to avoid me.** 

The Baron von Essling shrugged his shoulders. Rosen- 
crantz turned sharply upon Jimmy and the girl, who now 
stood side by side. 

“ You will both leave this place at once,” said he, 44 and 
you will not return. Understand, I never wish to see your 
faces again.” 

At that, he went to the door and threw it open, making a 
motion of the hand for them to go. 

They were about to leave, when Stork seized Jimmy 
roughly by a shoulder. He was a strong man, as the boy 
could tell from the iron grip that held him as if he were in 
a vice. 

44 Wait a bit,** said he. 44 Easy now. We*d be blind 
fools to let you go like that. Listen here, my boy, and let 
what I’ve got to say sink into your memory. Breathe 
so much as a single word to any living soul of what you’ve 
heard to-night, and I’ll find it out. You may set your 
mind at rest on that. I*m not a mild man, nor a plaster 
saint; some folk might say that sometimes I'm a little 
quick of temper. At any rate, I tell you this : I’ll stick 
at nothing, if you neglect the advice I give you gratis. So, 
just beware ; take warning ; mum’s the word.’* 

And at that, he sent Jimmy flying headlong through 
the doorway. 

As the boy recovered his balance—and, indeed, he only 
just saved himself from stretching his length upon the 
floor—he found Peggy at his side, with a white face and 
trembling lips, and her hands clasped together. 

44 Oh, come! ** she cried, 44 we must go away from here. 
Jimmy, I never knew that I could be so frightened.” 
Somehow, she was breathless. 

Very quickly, side by side, they ran down flight after 
flight of steps, until, at last, they found themselves upon 
the sidewalk of the famous street that traverses New York 
from end to end ; and a little after, they stood together at 
the comer of Fourth Avenue and Broadway. 

It was night, and the great city was alive. The people 
were thronging to the theatres; the street-cars were 
crowded, their bells clanging incessantly ; news-boys raced 
across the street. Broadway was a blaze of light; thou¬ 
sands* of advertisements, brilliantly illumined with all the 
colours of the rainbow, caught the eye in all directions. 
Peggy drew near to Jimmy, and took his arm and pressed it. 

4 ‘ Whatever happened, Jimmy ? ** she asked. 44 I*m 
kind of dazed. I don’t really understand.’* 

44 1 don’t know that I do,” said the boy. 44 Even now, 
I can’t believe that it wasn't all a dream.” 

For a little time, they walked in silence. It was Peggy 
who spoke again. 

44 You had better come back with me,” she said. 44 I 
must tell Aunt Marion I’ve been dismissed. Somehow, I 
don’t think we ought to leave each other now.” 

There was another pause ; and then Peggy gave a 
shudder. 

44 That man was terrible,” she said. 44 I can see him now. 
Do you know, Jimmy, he meant to kill you.” 

The boy laughed. Now that he was quit of the atmo¬ 
sphere of that room wherein had been disclosed the terrible, 
almost overpowering, plot that was to shake to its very 
foundations the whole civilised world, it was easy enough 
to laugh. For all that, his boyish confidence in himself 
had not yet wholly returned. Quite apart from the fact 
that his life had been threatened, he had received a shock 
from which he was not likely to recover for some time 
to come. 

It was quite late when they arrived at Peggy’s home in 
Hoboken, where they found Peggy's aunt. Miss Daintree, 
laying the table for supper. 

In a few brief words, Peggy told her aunt as much as she 


knew of what had happened ; whereat Aunt Marion ex¬ 
pressed neither surprise nor disappointment. She listened 
with a sweet smile, and rewarded Peggy with a kiss, saying 
that she was more glad than sorry, since the firm of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem had never been to her liking. 
Besides, as she pointed out, Peggy was worth a great deal 
more than they paid her. There were thousands of chances 
for a good stenographer in New York, so after all Peggy 
had no cause to despair. 

Jimmy stayed to supper; but, despite the fact that 
both he and Peggy had been deprived of the illicit joys of 
a 44 picnic,” he had neither any appetite nor any wish to 
talk, but remained pensive and grave as a judge. 

Afterwards, seated before the fire, with those two women, 
one on either side, he told the whole truth, in defiance of 
Rudolf Stork. And that was surely a strange audience 
to listen to a story of such world-wide dimensions, fraught 
with such unheard-of possibilities. The one was a woman 
who had already reached middle age, whose hair was 
touched with grey, whose life had been spent for the most 
part in those simple, sunlit joys which are God’s gift to 
the really good. And the other was a girl who might still 
have been at school. 

They listened in still amazement, finding it all not easy 
to believe. And when Jimmy had come to the end of his 
narrative, and his face was flushed and his eyes bright, he 
looked to Aunt Marion, as the eldest—and presumedly 
the wisest—for some practical advice. But the kind- 
hearted, loving lady knew, perhaps, even less of the world 
than he. 

She thought at first that it would be best to go at once 
to the police; but when Jimmy suggested that the New 
York police were notoriously corrupt, she agreed that, 
perhaps, the British Consul was a more suitable person. 
Accordingly, after a long discussion, it was arranged that 
Jimmy and Peggy should go together to the British Consul 
the following day. 

That night, the boy slept on a sofa; but Aunt Marion 
had made him promise that he would remain with them, as 
their guest, until he had obtained some new employment. 
There was a box-room which she could easily convert into 
a bedroom. She had heard all about the boy from Peggy ; 
she even knew the story of 44 Swiftsure Burke.” She knew 
that Jimmy was quite penniless, and would have to make 
his own way in the world ; and she was anxious to do all 
she could to help him. 

Jimmy spent the following morning bringing the few 
worldly goods he possessed from his old lodgmgs in New 
York itself to the other side of the harbour. He had 
enough money at home to pay the week’s rent he owed, 
and the cab fare and the ferry-boat. And when he had 
done that, he found himself with nothing in the world 
but 44 Swiftsure Burke's ” lucky dented sixpence. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, the boy and girl 
sallied forth together, to interview the British Consul. 1 hey 
had an exceedingly vague notion of what they were going to 
say to that all-important personage when they met him; 
they had not even a very exact idea as to what the duties of 
a Consul were. None the less, they were quite convinced 
that he would explain the whole allair. 

As it turned out, the Consul was on a holiday—as His 
Britannic Majesty's Consuls frequently are. However, they 
were shown into the presence of a certain Mr. Ridgeway, 
who introduced himself as the Consul’s private secretary. 

This Mr. Ridgeway listened to the boy’s story with an 
expression of mingled astonishment and disgust. At one 
moment, he was really alarmed; at the next, he was 
perfectly convinced that the whole thing was a hoax. But, 
towards the end, when Jimmy became very excited, and 
Peggy wrung her hands, he could scarcely fail to see that 
the boy was terribly in earnest. Moreover, he knew the 
Baron von Essling by reputation—which reputation was 
certainly not of the best. Still, he could hardly bring 
himself to believe either that such a cold-blooded, deliberate 
plot really did exist, or that a military attach^ could so 
abuse a position of the greatest trust. 

He promised, however, to tell the whole story to the 
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Consul when he returned, and pointed out that in due 
course, no doubt, the Foreign Office would be informed. 
In the meantime, Jimmy was to keep his eyes open and his 
mouth shut. On no account whatsoever was he to say 
a w’ord to anyone of what he knew. 

The boy was determined to remember this advice, 
which—strangely enough—coincided with that of Rudolf 
Stork. As he came down the front-door steps of the 
Consulate, though he was out of work and practically a 


Jimmy pointed to the receding figure which just then 
disappeared quite suddenly round a comer. 

“ That man,” said he, M was Rudolf Stork. And he 
knows I saw him I ” 


CHAPTER V. 

DROPPING THE PILOT. 



pauper, though he was conscious of the fact that he was 
living on the charity of others who could not afford to 


I F we put away ghosts and such like—in which noboly 
nowadays believes—there is, perhaps, no more 
unpleasant experience in the world than to be 
shadowed. The fact that one’s footsteps are 
dogged eternally, that at every sudden comer or darkened 
by-way a hidden foe may lurk, is the kind of thing that is 
well calculated to test the strongest nerves. 

Stork, in his own words, was a man who would stick at 
nothing—a desperate blade who, no doubt, had already more 
than one crime upon his conscience. Peggy was terrified ; 
and though Jimmy did his best to show a bold front, his 
heart was filled with misgivings. 

Determined to get back to Hoboken as soon as possible, 
they quickened their footsteps, crossing the great avenues 
that traverse the entire length of this most wonderful of 
modem cities. 

As all Yankees know, the offices of an exceedingly 
influential newspaper are situated in Fifth Avenue, which 

is the main thoroughfare of 
New York ; and as the boy and 
girl passed the entrance to this 
enormous block of buildings, 
they w r ere almost swept from 
the pavement by a crowd of 
news-boys who came rushing 
round a 


comer, shouting 
themselves hoarse, like a 
party of dancing dervishes 
or bashibazouks. In point of 
fact, they made so much noise 
among themselves that it was 
quite impossible to under¬ 
stand a single word they said, 
though it w r as manifest that 
some news of startling impor¬ 
tance had just come to hand. 

At that moment, a poster 
was pasted up in one of the 
windows on the ground floor, 
which contained the following 
announcement:— 


** TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN 
EUROPE. 

AUSTRIAN ARCHDUKE 
AND DUCHESS 
MURDERED BY SERVIANS. 


M The boy stood stock-still, 
staring after the man with 


the battered hat, with parted lips and widely , T . ^ . 

„ Peggy and Jimmy stopped 

opened eyes. to rea( j the notice, wlucn—it 


support him and upon whom he had no claim, he walked 
with a lighter tread than ever in his life before. He could 
not but feel proud of the fact that, for some mysterious 
reason, he was indeed a person of importance. 

A man was leaning against the railings, both hands thrust 
deep in his trousers’ pockets, a battered hat jammed over 
his eyes—one of the inevitable loafers who are to be found 
in the streets of every city in the world. As Jimmy reached 
the bottom step, this man looked at him sharply from over 
his shoulder, and then slouched away. 

The boy stood stock-still, staring after the man with the 
battered hat, with parted lips and widely opened eyes. He 
did not speak or move, until Peggy suddenly touched his 
arm. 

" Did you see that man ? ” he whispered. 

" What is it ? ” Peggy exclaimed. " What’s the matter, 
Jimmy ? ” 


must be confessed—conveyed 
little or nothing to either of them. They could not in 
any way associate the murder of the heir to the throne of 
Austria w’ith the colossal plot that Von Essling had dis¬ 
closed in the presence of Rosencrantz and Rudolf Stork. 
They did not realise that this w’as the spark that was 
destined to spread, within the space of a few short weeks, 
into an almost universal conflagration ; that the curtain had 
been rung up upon the greatest drama the world had ever 
known. 

It w'as during the next few weeks that it gradually 
became apparent to the ordinary man in the street that the 
situation was serious. Nearly all that time Jimmy w r as 
looking about him for some new employment. Peggy had 
been almost immediately successful. She had secured quite 
a well-paid position with a large firm of shipping agen s— 
Jason, Stileman, and May, a British company whose 
house-flag is to be found on every ocean in the w'orld. 
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Jimmy, on the other hand, had no such luck; and, indeed, 
he had not Peggy’s qualifications. Week after week, 
he roamed the streets of New York, looking for work, and 
every night returned to Hoboken, crestfallen and disap¬ 
pointed. Though he had come to regard Peggy and Aunt 
Marion as his own relations, he was still the grandson of 
" Swiftsure Burke,” and found his position in one sense 
insupportable. Though he was treated with the utmost 
kindness, he was never quite able to forget that he was 
living upon the charity of those who were pressed for money 
themselves. 

Finally, he resolved to work with his hands ; and seeing 
a notice to the effect that stevedores and dock-labourers 
were wanted, he applied for work in the docks, and was 
engaged on the spot, at a rate of pay which, to his surprise, 
greatly exceeded that which he had received from 
Kosencrantz. 

Neither was his work particularly hard or uncongenial. 
All he had to do was to manipulate a large hydraulic crane, 
by means of which cargo was hoisted into the ships. For a 
week or so, he was happier than he had ever been in his 
life. He continued to live with Peggy and Aunt Marion, 
whom he had persuaded to accept payment for his board 
and lodging. Indeed, he soon came to regard them as 
mother and sister ; Peggy and he were greater inseparables 
than ever. Also, he was man enough not to be ashamed 
of his canvas working suit and oily hands. He was earning 
an honest living ; his work kept him out in the open air; 
and the ships which went forth every day to all the seven 
seas, that flew the ensigns of every country in the world, 
appealed to his imagination and carried his thoughts 
back to the land of his birth, which he could only just 
remember. 

And then the War broke out; Europe burst suddenly 
into flame. For days the tension had been extreme. 
Austria, in spite of the protestations of every country in 
Europe, with the sole exception of the German Empire, 
was determined to carry out a kind of punitive expedition 
against Servia. 

It was not only the sacred duty of the Tsar to protect 
Slav interests : it was of vital importance to Russia that no 
Germanic power should gain control of the Dardanelles ; 
and hence, as a purely precautionary measure, Russia was 
forced to mobilise. 

At that the German Empire gathered 
its armies together, which impelled France 
to hold to her alliance, to be prepared to 
staiid side by side with her great eastern 
ally. Germany knew quite well what the 
results would be when she urged Austria 
to take reprisals. It is unbelievable that 
Austria would have acted without the 
assurance of German support. Germany 
was resolved that a purely local question, 
relating to the independence of the King¬ 
dom of Servia, which might easily have 
been settled in a friendly' manner, should 
be made the excuse for a trial of her own 
gigantic strength, for an attempt to realise 
” World-Power.” 

She wanted this for three reasons : Firstly 
she recognised that she could not maintain 
indefinitely the continued cost in her arma¬ 
ments and fleet without internal troubles 
sooner or later arising ; secondly, she had 
supreme confidence in herself, she knew 
that she was prepared, and that no other 
nation was ; and thirdly, it was only by 
conquest that she could gain the oppor¬ 
tunities for national expansion she desired. 

If any further proof be needed that the 
guilt of the Great War lies upon the rulers 
of the German Empire, it is to be found in 
the fact that when — mainly through the 
efforts of His Majesty King George, the 
Tsar of Russia, and Sir Edward Grey— 
both Austria and Russia were ready to do 


their best to come to some agreement, Germany bluntly 
replied that the matter had gone too far, tiiat the die was 
cast, and her troops—already on the march—could not 
be called back. The great machinery of war had been set 
in motion. 

And as if this had not been in itself a sufficient outrage 
upon the claims of civilisation, the German armies, without 
warning or excuse, swept down upon poor, unhappy Belgium, 
and the whole world stood aghast at atrocities which put 
to shame even the campaigns of Tamerlane and Jenghiz 
Khan. In such circumstances as these, if England had 
stood apart, the British Empire would have crumbled to 
the dust. There would not have been a right-thinking, 
honest man, worthy of the name of Briton, who would not 
have disowned his motherland for very shame. In defence 
of Belgium, in defence of the sacred right of treaties, in 
defence of our own honour, our homes and the land we 
love, we took up the sword—which shall not be laid down 
until Belgium is avenged, and a great and growing menace 
to the peace and prosperity of Europe has been blotted out, 
once and for all. 

These things were understood by the majority of people 
in America, as in every other neutral state in the w r orld— 
with the possible exception of Sweden. As for Jimmy 
Burke, working a good ten hours a day in New York docks, 
he yearned to board one of the many steamers flying the 
red ensign of England, to sail to his native land. As the 
grandson of " Swiftsure Burke ” he longed to fight for 
England—a longing that was almost irresistible during 
the first weeks of the War, when it seemed that nothing 
could save Paris from the fate of ’ 70 . 

Aunt Marion and Peggy were no less anxious to help ; 
there are noble parts for women to play in war. It so 
happened that at one time Miss Daintree had been a hospital 
nurse ; and she was now resolved to return to her old 
profession. Peggy, too, began to attend evening classes 
at a hospital, and very soon displayed a natural aptitude 
for nursing—a combination of quickness, sympathy, and 
presence of mind. 

In all probability, Jimmy would have eventually worked 
his way to Canada, and joined the loyal and splendid forces 
of the Dominion, had not fate played into his hands in a 
very unexpectel and violent manner. There is no question 
as to the motive that led to the outrage : 
the boy was in possession of extremely 
valuable information ; and besides, he had 
deliberately neglected Stork’s advice. 

One night, when a ship, timed to sail at 
daybreak, had not taken on all her cargo 
until past ten o’clock, and Jimmy was on 
his way home through a narrow and 
somewhat darkened street, he suddenly 
became conscious of a footstep close behind 
him. 

There was that in the sound that made 
him start and look back in haste. Some 
one was coming upon him rapidly and with 
stealth—some one who was wearing india- 
rubber shoes. 

The boy sprang aside—too late. He 
was seized roughly by the throat and held 
at arm’s length, whilst a gruff voice let out, 
“ I’ve got you 1 ” 

Looking up, he recognised in the dim 
light the face of Rudolf Stork, an ex¬ 
pression of extreme ferocity stamped upon 
every feature. 

Afterwards, Jimmy remembered the 
man’s words quite well—just as clearly as 
one often remembers on waking one’s last 
thoughts before falling asleep. 

” You defy me ! ” he muttered. ” You’ll 
not live to do it again.” 

At that, he raised his right hand, in w r hich 
was something like a bar of iron, and 
J immy Burke remembered nothing more ; 
the conscious part of him vanished, as 



WAR TYPES. II.—ITALY. 

A private of the Bersaglicri, 
the corps of sharpshooters in 
the Italian Army, oonspicuous 
by their plumed hats. 
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in a flash, and left him in a weird world of darkness, 
nothingness, and silence. 

When he came to his senses, he was in bed ; Aunt Marion 
was bending over him, and Peggy w'as near at hand. There 
were bandages about his head. Also, something was the 
matter with his eyes ; for, before he could remember where 
he was, or who Peggy and Aunt Marion were, his eyes 
began to ache, and he was obliged to close them. 

According 

to the doctor, ^- 

it was a j 
miracle that 
Jimmy had 
escaped with 
his life. He 
had been 
dealt a shat¬ 
tering blow 
with some 
blunt instru¬ 
ment ; he had fPy 
not been i f '\j'\ ■ 
found for 
three hours, 
when he was 
picked up by tf 
a labouring 

man on his [f£ I|B 

way to work 
in the small 
hours of the 

Mi j* 

Since there IfeC. * 

was no hos¬ 
pital near at 
hand, this 
man had 
carried the 


There followed another period of enforced idleness. And 
it was now winter ; and grey, sunless skies, bitter winds, 
and constant rain and sleet, have, at the best of times, a 
sombre effect upon the spirits. 

The boy became utterly depressed. He felt that he liad 
no right to go on living with Aunt Marion and Peggy, 
though both repeatedly assured him that there was no 
need for him to worry. He felt that he was approaching 
manhood, and it was a man’s duty to work. This inactivity 
was all the harder to bear, because the Great War w f as stiil 
raging with unabated fury. 

At last, one evening, as he was winding his way home 
through Central Park, after another unsuccessful day, he 
decided to take his destiny into his own hands, to take a 
plunge into the future, which might be fortunate or fatal, 
but which in any case would be decisive. 

He knew' quite well that what he proposed to do was 
wrong. He had often prayed to God for help, but that 
night he prayed to be forgiven : and, after all, his motives 
were honourable and manly. 

That evening, he opened a small box of tools 
which his father had given him, years ago, and, 
taking out a steel file, set to work on 
“ Swiftsure Burl e’s ** lucky sixpence, 
|b< which he deliberately 

filed in half. 

That took him the 
best part of half an 
and 

- almost as great a 

business to punch a 
hole through each 
separate half. He 
was not quite sure 

W where he had 

wf heard of the old, 

■; time-worn super¬ 

stition of dividing 
a lucky sixpence 
Perhaps, his father 
and mother had 
A £ v done something of 

the kind, in the 
days w'hen they 
were young. 

He wrapped up 
a few of his most 
necessary be¬ 
longings in a 
towel; and 
when he had 
done that, he 
went down¬ 
stairs, and 
found Peggy 
mL: in the sitting- 

room. Aunt 
Marion had 
gone to bed. 

" Peggy,” 
said he, “Pm 
going aw r ay." 

“ Going 
away ! " she 

~ . repeated. 

.^ % “Where?** 

I ve got you 1 {See page io.) « j» m going 

right away. 

I can’t stay here idle any longer. I’m going to try to do 
my duty." 

She came towards him, and, a little nervously, laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

“ Jimmy," she said, “ you’re not serious, are you ? ’* 

It took him quite a long time to convince her that he 
w'as really in earnest ; then, without another word, she 
gave him what he asked for—which was no more than a 
loaf of bread. This he put into his bundle ; and then it 


“The boy sprang aside 
—too late. He was seized 

roughly by the throat and 

held at arm’s length, whilst a gruff voice let out 
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was that he produced the two halves of the dented lucky 
sixpence, which had saved the life of the Admiral. 

What he had to say he said altogether clumsily, and even 
blushed as he said it. He explained that he wanted to 
give her something by which she would always remember 
him, and he thought half his lucky sixpence might meet 
the case ; indeed, it was all he had. By then, there were 
tears in Peggy's eyes. 

She did not endeavour to dissuade him from going. But 
she told him that Aunt Marion would never forget it, if 
he went away without seeing her. Jimmy, however, felt 
that he had not sufficient moral courage to resist further 
persuasions, and in this case it was kinder to be cruel. 

It was very late when he let himself out and set off, 
walking rapidly in the direction of the docks. Peggy did 
not sleep that night; hour after hour, she lay awake, her 
pillow wetted with tears, gripping tightly in her hand her 
half of the lucky sixpence. 

Jimmy knew his way about New York harbour. He 
knew where the ships were moored, and how to elude the 
night-watchmen and the dockyard police. He had tried, 
time and again, to work his way to England, as a cabin-boy 
or a steerage hand, and had failed. There was no other 
way but this. 

Stealthily he made his way along the wharves, creeping 
in and out among bales and boxes of cargo. A large tramp 
steamer, the “ Harlech," which belonged to Jason,Stileman, 
and May, was under steam, bound for Portsmouth, due 
to sail some time the following day. 

From behind a great crane, similar to that at which he 
himself had once been wont to work, Jimmy took stock 
of the “ Harlech." Her after-gangway was lowered, a 
lantern suspended at the top. The night-watchman 
patrolled the main deck, pausing now and again to relight 
his pipe. Presently, the man went forward to the forecastle ; 
and Jimmy, seizing his chance, slipped up the gangway, 
crossed the after-well deck, and tumbled down the hatch. 

By luck he fell upon his feet, and, stumbling on, came 
upon the lower hatchway, which connected with the hold 
beneath. Lowering himself with care, he found a firm 
footing upon a great pile of boxes ; and, passing over these, 
he found a place where he could sit down and where there 
was little chance that he would be discovered. There he 


waited nearly twenty-four hours, during which time he 
had nothing to eat but his loaf of bread, whilst he ran a 
great risk of his presence being detected. 

Soon after sunrise, he heard the feet of men moving on 
the deck above, and this continued throughout the day, 
whilst the winches rattled and groaned. Fortunately 
for him, they were working on the forward holds, and 
though the after-hatches were still open, there was apparently 
no more cargo for that part of the ship. All this time the 
engines were throbbing violently. It must have been 
almost ten o’clock, when suddenly a voice rang out—the 
voice of a man whom Jimmy was destined to know, whom 
he was to learn to honour and admire. It was the voice 
of Captain Crouch. 

“ Mr. Dawes," came the voice, “ all hands aboard ? " 

“ All aboard, sir." 

“ Then, man the windlass, and let her go. We’re mighty 
late as it is." 

A moment later, Jimmy heard the bell ring in the engine- 
room, and the “ Harlech " was under way. 

She steamed slowly out of New York harbour, passing 
Liberty Island and the forts. Jimmy—though he could see 
nothing but the outline of great packing-cases and boxes, 
dimly visible in the half-light that crept down through the 
opened hatchway—pictured in his imagination the great 
sky-scrapers around Wall Street, and the towering buildings 
in Madison Square, fading gradually out of sight in the 
bright moonshine that flooded New York harbour. 

From time to time, the bell rang in the engine-room ; 
and then the “ Harlech " slowed down to drop the pilot. 
And Jimmy Burke knew that he, too, had dropped the 
pilot on the long voyage of life. 

Then, once again, came the voice of Captain Crouch :— 

“ Mr. Dawes, close that after-hatch." 

Jimmy heard the men at work under the boatswain on 
the deck above ; and then, all was utter darkness and 
silence. The hatch had been battened down. 

A little after, the “ Harlech ’’ took on a roll, as she struck 
the broad Atlantic and shaped her course for the Fastnet 
on the south coast of Ireland, nearly three thousand miles 
away. The grandson of “ Swiftsure Burke " was bound 
for the shores of the Motherland, which he could only just 
remember, and the Great War that thundered in the East. 


(To be continued .) 



THE SLACKER. 

(A leaf from our ArtisCt Holiday Note Book.) 

Algy: —“My word ! We’re giving those beastly Germans socks, over there! 
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The Guards of the 

Alpine Frontier. 

A Brief Account of the Celebrated 
French Corps of “ Chasseurs Alpins.” 


HE 

with whom our own 
troops are fighting 
shoulder to shoul- 
der in France and 

1<>! and glorious 

record. Among 
them the fame of 
the celebrated 
4 ... corps of “Chasseurs 

A Chasseur Alp.n. Alpins " has been 

more than justified 

by the splendid proofs they have recently given both of 
stubborn endurance and resistance, as well as of brilliant 
dash and fighting fury in the swaying, heaving, tug-of-war 
on the slopes of the Vosges and on the banks of the Meuse 
and Moselle. 

My first acquaintance with the corps began in delightful 
summer days, spent with some French friends in their 
pretty wooden chalet among the meadows on the out¬ 
skirts of Chamonix. One evening we heard that a battalion 
of 41 Les Alpins ” were to descend the Brevent on their 
way from Sixt to Chamonix, and to my great delight it 
was proposed that we should climb the Brevent early the 
n -xt morning and see them come over and march down 
into the valley. 

Could anything be more exhilarating than our early 
start, that lovely summer morning, for the long climb in 
tne sparkling mountain air ? The valley meadows and 
tiie lower slopes were still in deep shadow and bathed in 
dew, and as we crossed the joyous, hurrying Arve, it gave 
us a cool, refreshing greeting from the dazzling, snowy 
peaks, so splendidly aloof in the clear atmosphere. 
Gradually we came out of the sheltering pine-trees into the 
hot sunshine on the bare slopes, and then followed the 
slow, steady climb up the zig-zags under the guidance of 
Iknoni, the dear, autocratic, old guide, laden w r ith the 
luncheon and many of the wraps of the party. 

Loitering was not permitted, for we had to arrive at the 
plateau of Planpratz before midday in order to see 
the arrival of “ Les Alpins ” ; then came lunch and an 
hour’s rest before the descent home. The frisky young 
ones often ran in front of Benoni and sometimes scrambled 


A Chasseur Alpin. 


By LOIS HEALY. 

and in keeping with the wide open spaces of the mountain, 
its wild rocks and bold grassy slopes forming the setting 
of the picture. 

There was something free, unconventional and democratic 
about the whole appearance and bearing of these men. 
One could not imagine that troops characterised by such 
blithe, unembarrassed camaraderie could ever be dragooned 
and bullied by the counterpart of a Prussian corporal. 
One had no sense of the oppressive atmosphere of the 
military machine, and they have given numberless proofs 
that in tight places each and all are capable of initiative, 
pluck, and grit. Yet the training and discipline are 
extremely severe, and slackers and shirkers have a poor 
time of it. 

After the halt it was delightful to see the splendid swing 
of their march down into the valley, and of course all 
Chamonix was en fite that evening, full of merry groups 
lounging in the streets, upon the old bridge over the rushing 
Arve, and drinking light wine or black coffee in front of 
the cafes on the little “ place ” or village square, where 
the stone figures of Jaques Balmat and De Soussure, the 
first victors of the summit of Mont Blanc, stand gazing 
upwards to the scene of their triumphs. 

It is well that these fine troops have a fund of gay spirits 
and strong powers of endurance to fall back upon, for they 
are much needed in their winter quarters in lonely mountain 
outposts. Companies of from twenty to forty men, 
commanded by a lieutenant from some of the garrison 
towns—such as Grenoble, Chamb£ry and Grasse—are told 
off for six months to guard the important mountain passes 
and points of vantage, often hundreds of feet high, on the 
Franco-Italian frontier. 

These outposts are stocked by the beginning of October 
with all manner of stores indispensable for the winter 
months, for when once the “ bad season ” has set in the 
routes are often impassable, even for the hardy “ Alpin ” 
acting as postman and carrier of fresh victuals. He has 
to run the gauntlet of avalanches, blizzards, and intense 
cold, without any means of summoning aid should an 
accident befall him, though he knows a search-party 
would, if possible, go out to look for him should he not 
turn up at the expected time. 

The “ quarters ” are solidly built with strong foundations 
to resist the violent assaults of the two fierce winds of the 
frontier Alps—“ La Vanoise " from the north-west, and 
“ La Lombarde ” from the south. Should these two 
furies meet in battle the ground seems to rock and the 


across country from one zig-zag to the next above, whence 
they greeted their plodding elders still below with cries 
of triumph. One of the merry climbers, a small urchin 
of eight or nine years, is now a splendid specimen of young 
fighting France in those same “ Chasseurs Alpins.” 

We arrived at the plateau of Planpratz, near the summit 
of the Brevent, just in time to see the dark blue line of 
soldiers crossing a distant ridge. On reaching the plateau 
they halted for dejeuner ; fires were lit to make hot soup 
and coffee, each impromptu kitchen surrounded by groups 
of stalwart, sunburnt, bearded men in dark blue tam-o’- 
shanters. short coats and puttees, and loose white knickers. 
Not a smart costume by any means, but most practical 


buildings quiver and tremble from the shock, as a ship 
does when battered by Atlantic breakers. The hurricane 
does its utmost to wrench the huts from their foundations, 
and is often successful in hurling dowm chimneys and 
carrying off portions of the roofs. The huts are buried 
beneath the masses of snow, the telephone poles and wires 
are torn down, and all paths and tracks become entirely 
obliterated. 

The only way of communication between the huts is 
by cutting tunnels through the snow-drifts. Outposts 
are sometimes isolated for ten days at a time by the 
destruction of the telephone apparatus and the impossibility 
of venturing out of doors. To be caught in the storm on 
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Chasseurs Alpins in Line of March. 


the mountain side would probably mean death, and if one 
ventures only a yard or two from the shelter of the’huts 
the buffeting of the icy wind and the snow entering the 
nostrils, mouth, and eyes combine to give one a feeling of 
suffocation. 

The accommodation provided for the company consists 
of a private bed-sitting-room for the commander, another 
on the same plan for the two or three non-commissioned 
officers, the kitchen and the men’s living-and-sleeping-room, 
half of which is taken up by their beds and the other half 
by the tables, benches, store-cupboard, stove, shelves for 
their equipment and racks for their weapons. These apart¬ 
ments are generally under the same roof, and another 
building contains the wood-shed, washing-shed, smithy, 
and store-room for frozen meat, vegetables, etc. Sometimes 
there is a cistern, connected by a canal or primitive aqueduct 
with one of the mountain lakes ; but in these heights such 
an arrangement is not practicable in the winter, and the 
community then depends for its water-supply on the nearest 
spring, protected by a rough stone shed. 

The powder magazine generally consists of a large wooden 
chest, placed in a rocky excavation about a quarter 
of a mile from the dwellings. 

The company will be chosen to include men of various 
handicrafts essential to the well-being of the little com¬ 
munity : as a cook, butcher, barber, shoemaker, apothecary, 
and smith. Each man of the company is 
supplied with a sort of Arctic outfit in 
addition to his ordinary equipment : a 
knitted woollen helmet, completely cover¬ 
ing the head and face, with the exception 
of the eyes, nose, and mouth ; foot-gloves 
or very coarse, thick, woollen socks, worn 
over the boots; a cloak with a hood, short 
enough not to interfere with the move¬ 
ments of the arms ; smoked glasses, and 
snow-shoes—these being tied to the sole of 
the foot with thick twine. 

The officer in command of such an out¬ 
post undergoes one of the severest tests of 
character ; for he has the sole responsibility 
of the company, and upon him falls the 
task of occupying the men, and keeping 
them in good health and spirits. To be 
successful, he must inspire them with con¬ 
fidence in himself, faith and pride in their 
task, self-respect and sell-restraint, and 
good fellowship in their dealings with one 
another; and to achieve these results he is 
thrown entirely on his own resources. As 
a. rule, the officers who join this corps are 
mostly men of character, with a knowledge 


of the severity of their task, a craving for 
achieving something really worth while, 
and scorn for the hardships entailed. 

Such men recognise the unique oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the six months’ solitary 
command, and in spite of its drawbacks 
it has the great advantages of simplicity of 
life, stripped of everything superfluous, 
and, like that of the sailor, for the most 
part reduced to a struggle with the elements 
and surrounded by some of the grandest 
and sternest aspects of Nature. 

Daily existence, in normal weather even, 
is largely taken up with precautions against 
storms and cold. Wood-chopping, water¬ 
carrying, and necessary sanitary measures 
form part of the daily routine. When the 
weather permits, practising at the butts, 
reconnoitring, and marching expeditions 
are the order of the day; but the* responsi¬ 
bility of these is great, and the most 
stringent precautions have to be taken, 
owing to the ever-present dangers of frost¬ 
bite, crevasses, and avalanches. The latter 
are caused by the gradual sliding of huge 
masses of snow on sharp inclines ; in the neighbourhood of 
such slopes it is necessary to observe extreme caution, as 
even the vibration of the voice may help to dislodge the 
accumulation and cause a terrible catastrophe. 

At the end of May the outposts are relieved, and the 
Alpins leave their barracks in the garrison towns, and then 
begin the summer manoeuvres and reconnoitring, lasting 
for four months—from June to October—over the thirteen 
military sections of the north-eastern frontier of France, 
from the Little St. Bernard in the north to the peak of 
Corvo, dominating the valley of the Roya, in the south. 
These sections are very unequal as regards area, but each 
gives access to the frontier. The defence of each is 
entrusted to a battalion of Chasseurs, supported by a 
mountain battery and a detachment of engineers. It is 
the duty of each battalion not only to become thoroughly 
acquainted with every nook and comer of its own district, 
but also with the two sections on either hand. 

During these four months the Alpins lead the life of 
soldiers on active service. The men never sleep in a bed, 
and even the officers do not often enjoy this luxury. At 
night they sometimes shelter in the little tents carried by 
baggage-mules, but more often they find billets in the Alpine 
hamlets, scattered on the mountains—often up to heights 
of six or seven thousand feet. They are accustomed to 
the minimum of repose ; for at dawn, and sometimes before 
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<’awn, the reveille is sounded and a dav's work of the most 
erduous marching and reconnoitring over the mountains, 
passes, and glaciers begins. The following is a resume of 
what is required of mountain troops in full training :— 

“ They ought to be capable of marching on the mountain 
with full equipment weighing fifty pounds, for ten hours, 
inclusive of eight in the snow up to their knees, and making 
an ascent of about seven thousand feet. One halt of two 
hours is allowed. After accomplishing such a march 
without any sign of slackness, they ought to be quite fit 
for a similar task the next day." 


Thus runs an official order I No wonder that the men 
whose lives are passed amidst such hardships and 
surroundings now form one of the chief bulwarks of 
their country. And anyone who has read the account 
of the fighting in which the Chasseurs Alpins have 
taken part will know well that these hardy, well- 
trained, mountain-bred soldiers can be safely entrusted 
to defend the frontier placed in their care. They have 
added fresh laurels to their fame within recent months, 
and they will be heard of again and again as the War 
continues. 


Badges and Marks of Rank of the Navy and Army. 

[See Coloured Plate presented with this Month's Number.) 


ARMY. 

Cold Embroidered Sleeves of Full- 
dress Uniforms in each Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. 

1. Field-Marshal and General Officer. 

2. Substantive Colonel and Officer below 

that rank (Staff). 

3. A.D.C. to the King. 

4. Household Cavalry : Field Officer. 

5. Household Cavalry: Officer below 

that rank. 

6. Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, except 

6th D.G. Colour of cuffs according 
to regiment (King's and Royal 
Regiments blue, as pattern). 

7. 6th Dragoon Guards. 

8 . Hussars. Colour of cuffs according 

to regiment. 

9. Lancers. Colour of cuffs according 

to regiment. 

10. Royal Artillery. 

11. Royal Engineers. 

12. Grenadier Guards. 

13. Coldstream Guards. 

14. Scots Guards. 

15. Irish Guards. 

16. Infantry. Colour of cuffs according 

to regiment (the King's and the 
Royal Regiments blue, as pattern), 
(f. Highland Regiments. 

18. Scottish Rifles. 

19. Other Rifle Regiments. 

20. Army Service Corps. 

21. Corps of Military Police. 

32. Surgeon - General, Army Medical 
Service. 

31. Colonel. A.M.S. 

30. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

29. Army Veterinary Corps. 

28. A.V.C. : Colonel. 

27. Officer, A.V. Department 
26. Principal Ordnance Officer, Army 
Ordnance Department 
25. Colonel, A.O.D. 

24. Officer below that rank, A.O.D. 

23. Army Pay Department: Colonel. 

22. A.P.D.: below the rank of Colonel. 

General Officers' badges of rank, 
full dress, embroidered on saddle-cloth 
and other accoutrements (on left, button 
for Field-Marshal; right, button for 
General). Staff cap peaks in rotation. 

(1) Field-Marshal and General Officers; 

(2) Field-Officers on the Staff of the Army 

(Field-Officers of Rifle Regiments, black 
embroidered leaves) ; (3) other Field- 

Officers ; (4) other Officers. 

Staff gorget patches for khaki Ser¬ 
vice dress, 2$ inches long and i£ inches 
wide, and worn on each side of the collar 
at the front (from left to right): (1) Field- 
Marshal and General* Officer ; (2) General 
Officer at Army headquarters; (3) Staff- 
Officers below rank of General; (4) Army 


Service Corps; (5) A.M.S. Surgeon- 

General; (6) A.M.S. Colonel; (7) A.M.S. 
other Officers ; (8) Army Ordnance Dept.; 
(9) Army Pay Dept.; (10) Army Veterinary 
Service; (11) A.V.S. Colonel; (12) In¬ 
spector of Army Schools. 

Royal Flying Corps' badge and button 
for Officers, on khaki dress. Army 
Motor Reserve badge and button on 
khaki dress. Royal Cyphers G.R. and 
G.R.I. Department badges: Regimental 
Officers’ badges, embroidered on collar of 
full dress. 

(On left.) The sleeves of khaki Service 
jackets, with their respective badges and 
rows of chevron lace and tracing-braid; 
(on right) the sleeves of Scottish pattern. 

Shoulder - straps of khaki Service 
jacket (from left to right): badges of 
rank of General Officers and Regimental 
Officers in rotation. Grenadier Guards 
(G.G.), Coldstream Guards (C.G.), Scots 
Guards (S.G.), Irish Guards (I.G.), 
showing the number and position of 
buttons in each regiment, worn with full 
dress by officers and men. 

Glengarries (from left to right) : 
Black Watch; (1) Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders; (2) Royal Scots Fusiliers, 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Seaforth 
Highlanders, Gordon Highlanders; (3) 

Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment), Cameron 
Highlanders; (4) Scottish Rifles (The 

Cameronians), Highland Light Infantry; 
each regiment wearing its own regimental 
badge on the cap. 

Great-coat khaki Service shoulder- 
straps. Officers (from left to right) : (1) 
Cavalry; (2) Royal Artillery; (3) Royal 
Engineers; (4) Infantry ; (5) Army Ser¬ 
vice Corps; (6) Army Medical Corps; 
(7) Army Veterinary Corps; (8) Royal 
Engineer Services; (9) Army Ordnance 

Dept, below rank of Colonel; (10) Army 
Motor Reserve; (n) Inspector of Army 
Schools; (12) Army Pay Dept, below 

rank of Colonel; (13) Corps of Military 
Police; (14) Chaplains' Dept. : the badges 
of rank in metal are worn on strap. . 

Competition Prize Badges worn on 
Service Khaki Dress.* 

For good swordsmanship in Cavalry 
regiments :— 

1. Best swordsman in regiment and 

best swordsman in each squadron. 

2. Best swordsman in each troop. 

3. One in every twenty men competing 

in each squadron. 

4. For batteries and companies. Royal 

Artillery. 


• All prize badges will be worn on the left arm 
below the elbow, with the exception of the crown 
and crossed swords and crown and crossed rifles, 
which will be worn on the right forearm. 


5. For judging distance : Cavalry, Infan¬ 

try, and R.E. 

6. First Prize Gunner, R.A. 

7. Second Prize Gunner, R.A. 

8. Third Trize Gunner, R.A. 

9. For qualified Range-takers and Range 

Position-finders, R.A. 

10. For First-class Machine-gunners, R.A. 

11. Observers. 

12. Gunlayers. 

13. Qualified Instructor, field works. 

14. First prize for skill in driving, R.A. 
13. Second, third, and fourth prizes for 

skill in driving, R.A. 

16. For good shooting: one per regiment 

or battalion. 

17. For good shooting: one per regiment 

or battalion. 

Crown and crossed rifles : one per Com¬ 
mander for each section. 

Star and crossed rifles: one per 
squadron, company, or band. 

18. One per marksman in Cavalry, R.A., 

R.E., Infantry, A.S.C., and A.O.C. 

Distinguishing Badges and CHEVRONS.f 

19. A.O.C. Conductor, 1st class Staff 

Sergt.-Major, A.S.C. and A.P.C. 

20. Master-Gunner, R.A. 

21. Sub-Conductor and Sergt.-Major, 

A.O.C. 

22. Royal arms and horseshoe: Farrier 

Corporal-Major and Sergt.-Major. 

23. Sergt.-Major, R.A.M.C. 

24. Royal arms and crossed swords: 

Sergt.-Major, Gymnastic Staff. 

25. Royal arms and crossed rifles: Sergt.- 

Major, School of Musketry. 

26. Master-Gunner, 1st and 2nd class, 

R.A. 

27. Master-Gunner, 3rd class, R.A. 

28. Sergt.-Major, and other Warrant- 

Officers. 

29. Quartermaster-Corp.-Major. 

30. Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

31. Sergeant Bugler, Drummer, or Piper. 

32. Range and Laboratory Quartermaster- 

Sergeant. 

33. Quartermaster-Sergeant, R.A. 

34. Quartermaster-Sergeant, R.A. 

35. Sergeant, R.A. 

36. Sergeant, Engineers. 

37. Scrgt.-Instructor School of Musketry. 

38. Colour-Sergeant. 

39. Sergeant. 

40. Corporal. 

41. 2nd Corporal, Lance Corporal, and 

Bombadier. 

42. Good Conduct badge. 


t Chevrons and badges of rank and Geneva crosses 
to be worn on both arms above the elbow on khaki 
dress and gi cat-coats. All badges for warrant-officers 
and badges and chevrons for staff-sergeants wearing 
four-bar chevrons will be worn below the elbow; good- 
conduct badges below elbow on left arm. 
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BADGES AND MARKS OF RANK OF THE NAVY AND ARMY 


43. Gunlayer. 

44. Drummer or Fifer. 

45. Trumpeter. 

46. Signaller. 

47. Pioneer. 

48. Bugler. 

49. Scout Sergeant. 

50. Scout. 

51. First-class Orderly, 2nd class one bar, 

R.A.M.C. 

52. Badge, R.A.M.C. 

53. Sadler, except in Cavalry. 

54. Farrier. 

55. Rough-rider. 

56. Wheeler and Carpenter. 

57. Armourer. 

58. Bandmaster. 

39. Royal Flying Corps. 

60. Sergeant, R.F.C. 

61. Flight Sergeant, R.F.C. 

62. Badge, R.F.C. 

ROYAL NAVY. 

Marks op Rank on Sleeves. 
Executive. 

1. Admiral of the Fleet. 

2. Admiral. 

3. Vice-Admiral. 

4. -Rear-Admiral and Commodore, 1st 

class. 

5. Commodore, 2nd class. 

6. Captain. 

7. Commander. 

8. Lieut.-Commander. 

9. Lieutenant. 

10. Sub-Lieu tenant. 

11. Chief Gunner and Chief Boatswain. 

12. Gunner and Boatswain, over ten years' 

seniority. 

13. Gunner and Boatswain, under ten 

years* seniority. 

14. Midshipman. 

15. Cadet. 

16. Flight Sub-Lieutenant.* 

17. Royal Navy Reserve (executive). 

18. Royal NavaJ Reserve (civil). 

19. Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve 

(executive). 

20. Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve 

(civil). 

Medical. 

21. Director-General. 

22. Surgeon-General. 

23. Deputy Surgeon-General 

24. Fleet Surgeon. 

25. Staff Surgeon. 

26. Surgeon. 

Engineers. 

27. Engineer Vice-Admiral. 

28. ,, Rear-Admiral. 

29. „ Captain. 

30. „ Commander. 

31. „ Lieut.-Commander. 

32. „ Lieutenant. 

33. „ Sub-Lieutenant. 

34. Chief Artificer Engineer. 

35. Artificer Engineer, over ten years' 

seniority. 

36. Artificer Engineer, under ten years’ 

seniority. 

Accountants. 

37. Paymastcr-in-Chief. 

38. Fleet Paymaster. 

39. Staff Paymaster and Paymaster. 

• The Royal Naval Air Service (officers) consists of 
Wing Captains, Wing Commanders, Squadron Com¬ 
manders, Plight Commanders, Plight Lieutenants, 
Plight Sub-lieutenants, and Mates, and bear the same 
markings according to rank as the Executive, but with 
the flying badge above. In the R.N.R. Air Service 
the first rank is Captain; in the R.N.V.R., Com- 
mmdJ ; both wear the R.N. flying badge above their 
own markings. Both the Engineers and the R.N.A.S. 
are part of the Executive. The other grades con¬ 
stitute the Civil branch. 


40. Assistant Paymaster, over four years* 

seniority. 

41. Assistant Paymaster, under four 

years* seniority. 

42. Clerk. 

Naval Instructors. 

43. Naval Instructor, over fifteen years' 

seniority. 

44. Naval Instructor, over eight years’ 

seniority. 

45. Naval Instructor, under ten years' 

seniority. 

46. Schoolmaster. 

Artisans. 

47. Carpenter Lieutenant, over eight 

years’ seniority. 

48. Carpenter Lieutenant, under eight 
years* seniority. 

49. Chief Carpenter. 

Officers* cap badges: (centre) Royal 
Navy executive (civil branch, all gold) ; 
(left) Royal Navy Reserve (executive, 
civil branch, all gold); R.N. V.R. the same, 
but with the letters R.N.V. 

Epaulettes (underneath), full dress: 
(civil branch all gold). 

Cap peaks, on left in rotation : Flag 
Officer, Captain and Commander, 
Medical Director-General ; Captain and 
Commander (civil branch); all other 
officers. 

Belts (onright),full dress: Flag-Officer, 
Captain and Commander, Lieutenant, all 
other officers (undress). Midshipman 
R.N.R., Captain, and Commander. 

Shoulder-straps (Great-coats). 

1. Admiral of the Fleet. 

2. Admiral. 

3. Vice-Admiral. 

4. Rear-Admiral. 

5. Commodore, 1st class. 

6. Commodore, 2nd class. 

7. Captain. 

8. Commander. 

9. Lieut.-Commander. 

10. Lieutenant. 

11. Sub-Lieutenant. 

12. Chief Gunner and Boatswain. 

13. Gunner and Boatswain, over ten years’ 

seniority. 

14. Gunner and Boatswain, under ten 

years* seniority. 

15. Engineer Captain. 

16. „ Commander. 

17. „ Lieut.-Commander. 

18. „ Lieutenant. 

19. „ Sub-Lieutenant. 

20.. Medical Director-General. 

21. Deputy Surgeon-General. 

22. Fleet Surgeon. 

23. Staff Surgeon. 

24. Surgeon. 

25. Paymaster-in-Chief. 

26. Fleet Paymaster. 

27. Staff Paymaster and Paymaster. 

28. Assistant Paymaster, over four years’ 

seniority. 

29. Royal Navy Reserve (executive). 

30. Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve (exe¬ 

cutive) . 

31. Royal Navy Reserve (civil). 

32. R.N.V.R. (civil). 

33. Assistant Paymaster, under four years* 

seniority. 

34. Naval Instructor of fifteen years' 

seniority. 

Epaulettes (Full Dress). 

1. Admiral of the Fleet. 

2. Admiral. 

3. Vice-Admiral. 


4. Rear-Admiral, and Commodore ist 

class. 

5. Commodore 2nd class, and Captain 

over three years' seniority. 

6. Captain, under three years* seniority. 

7. Commander. 

8. Lieut.-Commander. 

9. Lieutenant, under eight years' seni¬ 

ority. 

10. Sub-Lieutenant. 

11. Staff Commander. 

12. Medical Director-General. 

13. Deputy Surgeon-General, and Secre¬ 

tary to the Admiral of the Fleet. 

14. Engineer Captain. 

15. Fleet Surgeon. 

16. Naval Instructor of eight years* 

seniority. 

17. Chief Carpenter. 

Distinguishing Badges ; i.e., badges 
indicative of special qualifications or 
duties, to be worn by Chief Petty Officers 
on the collar, by Petty Officers and Men 
on the right arm. Rating badges on 
the left arm. 

1. Gunner’s Mate and Gunlayer, 1st class. 

2. Gunner’s Mate. 

3. Gunlayer, 1st class. 

4. Gunlayer, 2nd class. 

5. Gunlayer 3rd class. 

6. Chief Petty Officer, Seaman Gunner, 

Petty Officer. 

7. Torpedo Gunner’s Mate (higher 

standard). 

8. Torpedo Gunner’s Mate. 

9. Torpedo Coxswain. 

10. Leading Torpedo Man. 

11. Chief Petty Officer, Petty Officer, 

and Seaman Torpedo Man. 

12. Chief Yeoman of Signals. 

13. Yeoman of Signals. 

14. Leading Signalman. 

15. Signalman. 

16. Ordinary Signalman and Signalboy. 

17. Chief Petty Officer and Petty Officer 

Telegraphist. 

18. Leading Telegraphist. 

19. Telegraphist. 

20. Ordinary and Boy Telegraphist. 

21. Physical Training Instructor, 1st class. 

22. Physical Training Instructor, 2nd class. 

23. Shooting badge, 1st class. 

24. „ „ 2nd class. 

25- „ „ 3rd class. 

26. Engineer Mechanician. 

27. Chief Stoker. 

28. Stoker Petty Officer. 

29. Leading Stoker. 

30. Stoker. 

31. Chief and other Armourers. 

32. Armourers’ Mates and Crews. 

33. Blacksmith, Plumber, Painter, 1st 

class ; Chief Carpenters, Mates, aul 
skilled Shipwrights. 

34. All other Artisans. 

35. Airship Engineer. 

36. Sick-berth staff. 

37. Leading Seaman (rating-badge). 

38. Petty Officer, 2nd class (rating- 

badge) . 

39. Petty Officer, 1st class (rating- 

badge). 

40. Naval Police. 

41. Ship Stewards (civil branch) ; Ship’s 

Cook, in white. 

42. Bugler. 

All badges worn on cloth and best serge 
dresses are to be embroidered in gold; those 
on other serge dresses, in red worsted ; 
and those on white, in blue cotton. 

[Thanks are due to the Army Clothing Department 
for information on Army badges, and to Messrs. 
Stillwell, Barbican, for information on Naval badges. 
etc.J 
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The Answering Owl. 

A Tale of an East Coast Spy. 

By w. JAY. 


I 'VE nearly caught a spy ! " 
Laughter burst from 
the group of boys stand¬ 
ing at the street corner 
in the little seaside village. 

“ Nearly’s as good as a mile 
off," rejoined Greener; “ and 
it’s a pity, for we should have 
liked to see the young man, 
immensely ! " 

“ Here, stow it! " the new¬ 
comer exclaimed. “I'm not 
‘ having ’ you. I came upon him 
on the cliffs. A fellow doesn't 
take to his heels just on being 
looked at, unless he's up to something, or mad. Does he ? 
—Yet that’s what he did ; and then went bang across the 
fields into Baxter’s Wood, and disappeared completely. 
Can’t think what hole he got into," he added. 

“ Rabbit hole 1 " suggested Smithies. 

Ignoring the dig, and some smiles, Jones continued : 
" I followed him. ..." 

“ Yes, down a rabbit hole," interrupted Greener, 44 and 
you had tea with the Mad Hatter, who insisted on calling 
you Alice. . . . Oh, do tell us the whole story ! " added 
the lad in a tone that brought forth the loudest laughter. 

Jones coldly looked his tormentor in the face. 44 I 
ran "—he was resuming, when some one cheekily queried 
44 Which way ? " 

Jones shut up like an oyster, turned on his heels, and 
went. 

44 Decent chap, though, really," remarked Brown, a 
little remorsefully, as the figure disappeared. 

44 H'm ; but fancy the un-athletic Jones actually chasing 
anyone! " said Diggs. 44 It's my opinion the chap was a 
poacher," he added. 

44 Why not make a spy for him ! " suggested Broxham. 
44 Shut up ! " Diggs rudely retorted. 44 The whole place 
has gone mad on 'em. . . . Have you heard old Scrutor's 
latest ? " 

Nobody had. So Diggs resumed :— 

“ Why, he was up at the coastguards’ station yesterday, 
arguing that as Jenners had had their washing out three 
dry days in succession, the way it was hung was a signal 
to the enemy ! " 

44 Quite agree," chimed in Sharply ; and he knew it was 
time to take refuge behind Simpson, who was readily 
knocked over in the scuffle that followed. 

Here the matter ended—or would have, had not Broxham 
cherished his hare-brained scheme, and resolved to be 
Jones's spy himself ! 

* ****** 

Jack Bradshaw, the leader of the Owl Patrol of the 
Redscar Scouts, strode to the dry stone wall bounding the 
cliff path, and drew from between the stones a ball of 
crumpled paper. 

He was curious as to why it had been placed there— 
where it could not have lodged accidentally—and he 
smoothed it out. He found it to be pencilled over with 
ngures, like a scrap that had been used to reckon on, 
then thrown away. There was that about it, however, 
that told the figuring had been carefully done. Here 
was evidently a multiplication :— 

44 But twice one are not three 1 " he exclaimed, as list¬ 
lessly he ran over the figures. 

44 Nor are twice four, seven I Can it be an addition ? " 
he added a moment later. 


No. Readily he saw that, were it that or any other sum, 
the figures shown could not be the right answer. 

His interest aroused, rapidly he worked on. And the 
result ?—the result was to convince him that the whole 
was a sham ! Then, whipping out his note-book, he copied 
the figures exactly, and retracing his steps put the crumpled 
ball of paper where he had found it. 

44 Well, Jack, what do you make of it ? " questioned 
his scoutmaster, a few minutes later, when, on reaching 
the club-room, he had told of his find, and had now 
deciphered it. 

The leader laid down his slip of paper. Opposite each 
row of figures he had written the deciphered word. 

Goods must be removed from dock, at once. 765 Bunker, 
CUffs, 

Mr. Hardy read. 44 Curious, very curious," he remarked. 
44 Do you think there can be anything underhand in it ? " 

44 It’s underhand that it’s written this way," answered 
the lad. 44 My own idea," he went on ; 44 is that 4 goods ' 
may be some bombs or something. Perhaps in danger of 
being discovered. And 4 Bunker, Cliffs ’ suggests a place— 
perhaps of meeting—on these links ; though there's no such 
thing as the seven hundred and sixty-fifth bunker, 
I know ! " 

44 That’s certainly ingenious," said Mr. Hardy; 44 but, 
as the message gives no time or date, that rather does away 
with your suggested meeting. Doesn’t it ? " 

44 Perhaps the time and date had already been arranged," 
objected the boy. 44 At any rate, we might have a watch 
upon the finks ; don’t you think ? " 

44 We'll see," was the rejoinder. 

Mr. Hardy was about to add that the evidence was 
scarcely sufficient, when he was interrupted by Coates, the 
tenderfoot, who marched in, letter in hand. He had picked 
up the missive on the shore, and wished to know to whom 
to return it. 

The scoutmaster opened the letter and almost at once 
handed it to Jack, with his finger on the last paragraph, 
which ran thus :— 

The meetings will be held at the north end of the golf 
links each night, at 6.30. . . . Burn this. 

44 That settles it," was the remark of each to the other. 
And that did. 

******* 

It was the next evening and dusk, and Broxham—whom 
we left at the street corner—now in ulster and slouch hat, 
and looking as spy-like as he knew how, was walking the 
cliffs. He waited for Jones, the spy-hunter. 

Broxham was out for the fun of the tiling. He intended 
to give the other a good run for his trouble. He laughed 
as he pictured; his portly chum vainly puffing behind him, 
and he smiled as he thought of the tales that Jones would 
afterwards tell. 

Thus were Broxham's thoughts running when there came 
a step on the cliffs. Jones was approaching. 

As Broxham coughed, the new-comer groped towards 
him. The spy edged away; but, suddenly becoming 
conscious that his chum was beside him, turned and beat 
a hasty retreat. 

It was not long ere Broxham formed some new opinion 
as to Jones’s running powers. Early he found himself 
painfully wondering how long the other could possibly 
keep the pace up ; and then, as the sweat began to pour 
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The rest of the troop now coming up, steps were taken 
to see whether Broxham were hit. Luckily he was not. 
The bullet had struck the pit side, causing merely a shower 
of flints. Jones’s torch was lowered to him that he might 
search the lower part of his prison for means of escape; 
and in case this failed, a rope was sent for with which to 
haul him up. 

“ So this is the end of our spy-hunt ? " remarked Dale, 
somewhat disappointedly, when Jones had revived and 
mutual explanations had been made. 

“ Not if these two donkeys follow out the lesson they 
have learnt/* said the scoutmaster pointedly. “ It’s all 
very well/' he continued, “ for Jones to say he, too, acted 
in fun, and never dreamt the old weapon was loaded. It's 
always the unloaded that go off." 

" Please sir," broke in Barker, at this juncture, 
“ Broxham says it's true he wrote the second note,, as Jones 
guessed he did, but he knows nothing of the other—the 
ciphered one. . . . Let's look at it again," Barker con¬ 
cluded almost in the same breath. 

Jack handed him the note, which he glanced over in the 
lantern's light. 

“ Goods must be removed from dock at once, 765 Bunker, 
Cliffs," he repeated. ... “ Now, if Jack’s idea is right, 

the time and place of meeting should be here. The * five ’ 
comes next to ‘ Bunker *: why not the fifth bunker on 
these links ?—it’s near the cottage. . . . And the * seven 
six,’ before that, may mean the time: six past seven 
o'clock/' 

“ Not bad ! " ejaculated several voices. Certainly no 
one had a better solution to offer; but the whole thing 
seemed to hinge on whether there was aught underhand at 
all. 


master had thrown his cordon round the fifth bunker. 
Two coastguards had come up, and after a hurried 
talk, had taken up positions near the expected meeting- 
place. 

The watchers had not long to wait. 

“ That's him I ’’ whispered Jones, regardless of gram¬ 
mar, in his excitement, as a broad figure sauntered into 
view. 

A moment later, and it was Broxham's turn to exclaim 
as some one stepped from out the cottage—Jenner’s cottage 
—which backed upon the links. “ Then, old Scrutor’s 
suspicions were not unfounded, after all," was what he 
thought. 

" Is the way clear ? " asked the second comer, pausing 
unknowingly beside Jack, who thus heard what was 
said. 

“ Quite clear," answered the other man. "Are you 
going to make a start, now ? ’’ 

" Yes. We'll haul over a few of those bombs and petrol- 
cans first—what was that ? " 

" Merely an owl calling," said the other, with the sugges¬ 
tion of a sneer at his companion’s fearfulness. " What did 
you think ? " 

" Have you brought the rope ? *’ was the next ques¬ 
tion. 

For answer, each man felt a tap upon his shoulder, and 
a moment later four hands were cuffed I 



At this point, a cry came from Broxham. In his search 
for an exit he had chanced upon barrels upon barrels of 
gunpowder, scores of cans of petrol, spare motors, parts of 
aeroplanes, and other munitions 1 

Everyone crowded the pit head in high excitement. For 
the moment, the find took all attention ; but the scout¬ 
master recalled himself, and pulling out his watch, told the 
leader to run to the coastguards, explain all, and ask 
them to send some one across. Then, having got Broxham 
out, he set off with his scouts for the other side of the 
links. 

Seven had struck by the village clock ere the scout- 


Keep the Old Flag Flying. 

By FRANK BLLIS. 

W HEN the little band of heroes are besieged within the 
town. 

And the shells are falling all around, and the walls 
are battered down, 

They look up to the citadel where the flag is flying free. 

And their drooping spirits are revived, and the coward prompt¬ 
ings flee. 


The broken ranks are formed 
again, and 'gainst that wall of 
steel, 

The charging foemen break in 
vain, for every heart is leal. 

Each man says to his neighbour, 
in a whisper stem and low, 

" We must keep the Old Flag fly¬ 
ing, whatever else may go." 


And life’s a battle stem and long, 
and foes will press around, 
And the bravest heart will fail 
sometimes, and yield a bit of 
ground. 

Yet keep a heart undaunted and 
nerve the soul once more. 
And the wrong shall yet be 
worsted that was worsted oft 
before ; 

And like the men that guard the 
walls, and stand about the 
gate. 

Keep safe the soul’s proud citadel. 

and ever watchful wait. 

No blot upon the 'scutcheon, your 
honour pure and bright, 

Still keep the Old Flag flying—the 
What a Difference the Boy Scout would have made in History !— I. Flag of Truth and Right. 
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I.—Captaincy—Coaching Hints— 

Play in General. 

W HETHER a footballer is born or made is 
a question that in all probability will 
never be settled; yet all, I think, will 
agree that every boy, whether a natural 
or a made footballer, is capable of improving under 
tuition. It is in the hope that I may be of some help 
to readers of the “B.O.P.” that this and the two following 
articles are written. It is my intention in the present 
article to deal chiefly with captaincy, coaching, and a few 
general questions, and in the next two articles to tell you 
something about the tactics of offensive and defensive 
play. 

First, then, as to captaincy. An ideal boy skipper is 
very hard to find, and the school team 
that possesses one is indeed lucky; foi 
your school skipper must be a many- 
sided person. He must, of course, be a 
sound performer himself, but in ad¬ 
dition to this he must know the game 
thoroughly, and by this I mean that he 
must not only know his own duties as 
a centre-half or full-back, or whatever he 
may be, but he must know what each 
member of his side individually, and 
what the whole team collectively, should 
do and can do. 

But this is by no means all. Know¬ 
ledge of itself is worthless, unless you can 
utilise it; and a captain who is worthy 
of the name should never be content 
merely to play—he should all the time 
be studying his opponents, seeking to 
find out their weak points, and to con¬ 
centrate his attack upon these weak 
points, and at the same time to mask 
the weaknesses of his own side. 

Let us take a case in point. Last 
year, when you played your great rivals 
from X—, they had a youngster at 
outside-right who was continually harassing your defence, 
and this year you hear rumours that this boy has 
developed into a really star performer. You hear, too, 
from various sources that the forward line as a whole 
is really good, with our friend at outside-right as the star, 
that the halves are useful, but not great, and that the 
backs are unreliable. Perhaps, too, you find this informa¬ 
tion confirmed by the results of matches played. You 
see, for example, that, while you played a goalless draw 
with B—, your rivals at X— beat them 5-4. All this your 
skipper should know beforehand, and he should make his 
plans accordingly. 

The first thing he will do, of course, is to tell off your 
left-half to watch the terror at outside-right. He will be 
told that, whatever happens, his main duty is to play 
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By Rev. K. R. G. HUNT 
(English International, 1906-13). 

policeman, and that for once in a way his own 
forwards may be left to cater for themselves, 
except in so far as he can feed them with long 
passes. But your skipper’s instructions will not 
end here. First of all he will seek out his 
centre-half, and make it clear to him that so far as 
possible he is to “ cut the line of communication " 
between the inside forwards and the flyer at outside- 
right, that he must repeatedly keep edging the centre- 
forward away to his left. And after winged words to the 
centie-half, he will interview his two backs, and he will 
see them together : each must know not only his own 
business, but the other’s. 

The right-back will be told that what¬ 
ever happens he must not roam up the 
field, that he must always be at hand 
to drop across and cover his friends on 
the left, in case they find the enemy 
at outside-right too strong. This will 
give confidence to our left back, and at 
the same time will set him free when 
necessary to try to intercept the pass 
from the inside-right to the outside, 
while still keeping an eye on the latter. 

But our captain's task is not yet done. 
He wants to leave his left-half as free as 
possible to deal with the outside-right, 
and he therefore sees to it that his inside- 
left understands things. He tells him 
that when occasion arises he must be 
ready to drop back and help : above all 
things that he must not allow the oppos¬ 
ing right-half to dribble unchallenged. 
If this were overlooked we should find 
the right-half running through on his 
own until at last he compelled our left- 
half to leave the dreaded outside-right 
in order to come and tackle him ; and 
this once done, it would be an easy 
matter to slip the ball through to the outside-right. 

And, finally, having guarded against his opponents' 
strength, he will seek to take advantage of their weakness, 
and to this end he will tell the centre-forward to He close 
up on the backs to take advantage of any mis-kicks. He 
will probably also, especially if the ground be at all greasy, 
tell his forwards to exploit the long-passing game, which 
will soon find out a weak back. At the same time, he will 
endeavour to develop most of his attacks on his own right, 
so that his opponents in clearing will naturally clear to 
their left, and thereby of their own accord help to keep 
their famous outside-right out of action. 

I have tried to show you how a captain must study both 
his own side and his opponents’, but you must not imagine 
that his duties begin and end here. If he is conscientious 
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in the discharge of his work he will find a tremendous 
amount of spade work to be done. And here let me say 
that he must beware of working his side too hard. Three 
full games a week are enough, especially if there are 
additional opportunities for punt-abouts. But perhaps 
the most valuable practice which a boy can get is to take 
a tennis - ball into an old fives-court. The Eton court, 
unfortunately, is almost useless, owing to the step and the 
buttress, but any court of three plain walls with no step 
and no buttress will serve. 

Once in the court with his tennis-ball, let him play a 
kind of “ foot-fives,’* i.e. let him kick the ball backwards 
and forwards against the wall, being careful, of course, 
to take the ball just as it comes, and varying his play by 
volleying and half-volleying. I can assure you that 
there is no better practice in the world than this : a tennis- 
ball, being small, needs accurate timing, and must be kicked 
with the instep; and as it will come of! the walls at all 
angles and at all heights and paces, it will give your full¬ 
backs and halves magnificent practice. If you have 
never tried this plan, try it now for ten minutes a day 
for three weeks, and unless you are either an absolute 
duffer or already a perfect player, you will be astonished 
to find what a vast improvement will take place in your 
play. 

I have mentioned backs and halves in this connection, 
but the practice is almost equally good for forwards, for 
it will teach one and all the tremendously important point 
of timing. There will be, of course, certain essential 
differences in the way in which your forwards will make 
use of this means of practice. A very good idea is to 
make a chalk-mark on the wall about two feet off the 
ground, and to practise taking the ball as it comes off 
the wall and driving it hard and straight at the chalk- 
mark. This practice is infinitely more useful than that 
which is prevalent at most schools—of lining up your 
forwards in front of a full-sized goal and making them 
practise shooting with an ordinary football. 

Failing a fives-court, almost equally good use can be 
made of a plain brick-wall, provided the surface upon 
which you stand is moderately hard; and at one time in 
my early days I used every night to kick a tennis-ball 
about in an ordinary hall. I am afraid the pictures and 
gas-globes suffered occasionally ; but as time went on 
and I became more proficient the bill for damages faded 
away to nothing. The great point about this practice is 
that it teaches you accuracy in timing, and once you 

(To 


have learned this you will have that power to control the 
ball which is all-important. One essential point about 
this practice is that either foot must be used, just as the 
ball comes to it: it is one of the quickest ways I know 
of learning to use the left foot. 

At many schools will be found an asphalt playground 
bounded on at least one side by a brick wall. Like the 
fives-court, this may be a valuable asset in teaching the 
game to a school side. No better idea of the perfection 
of forward play as practised by the Corinthians can be 
given than when a boy tries to dribble along such a play¬ 
ground, passing the ball to the wall, receiving it as it 
rebounds, and immediately passing it back again. Such 
dribbling should be practised over a distance of at least 
thirty yards, and day by day the pace should be gradually 
increased, till each one of your forwards can do it while 
going at full speed. 

It is not difficult—indeed, it is very easy, but it will 
serve to illustrate the beauty of what we call the “ passing- 
through ” game; but it must be remembered that the 
effectiveness of this style of play depends almost entirely 
on the pace at which it is carried out, and therefore a 
young player should not be content until he can travel 
the whole length of the playground at full speed, and 
take and give his “ pass ** while only touching the ball 
once. If you want to make the practice still more realistic 
you may set up dummy obstacles to represent imaginary 
opponents, and so give your passes to your partner— 
i.e. the wall—as to avoid these opponents. Better still, 
set up a goal at each end, and have a pick-up side of 
three or five a side. If you have not tried it you will be 
amazed at the fun and the skill which such a game will 
produce. 

One or two points to close with. Do not neglect the 
“ small fry.** If possible get some one who knows the 
game to look after the most promising of your players 
under fifteen years of age. Constant coaching at the age 
of fourteen will have far more effect than any amount of 
coaching at seventeen or eighteen. Arrange frequent 
matches with other schools for your under-fifteen side ; 
this will stimulate keenness, and will accustom your 
youngsters to match-play. 

Finally, take every opportunity of watching really 
good play. Watch Crompton and Pennington playing 
together, and see how they co-operate : study your G. O. 
Smiths and your V. J. Woodwards—and study them 
intelligently : and, above all, be ready to accept advice. 
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The Phantom Bicycle. 


O H, have you seen the phantom 
bike 

Which Tallboys rode in regions 
haunted, 

By hills as steep as Scafell Pike, 

And gales that none could face un¬ 
daunted ? 

The gear, he says, was ninety-one. 

And such the speed, with slight exertion. 
That all the bearings smoked like fun 
When Tallboys took a short excursion. 

In other words, a toddle round 
From John o’ Groats to Cornwall merely, 
With detours made to Milford Sound 
And Lowestoft —or very nearly. 

I felt amazed at tales like these 
(They justified my agitation), 


By TALLBOYS’ UNCLE. 

And heard one day with shaking knees. 
His condescending invitation. 

He took me with him !—Fancy that! 
For though I’m very fond of touring, 

I like the roads, in reason, flat. 

And never find the sprint alluring. 

Yet, spite of this, you’ll gasp to learn 
That more than once I had to linger. 

While Tallboys (weary miles astern) 
Tested his tires with thumb and finger. 

" Young sir,” said I in gentle tones 
(Sarcastic speech I deem unfeeling), 

” Where has the magic cycle flown 
On which you often go awheeling ? ” 

And when he spoke, I much deplore, 
His broken words, distinctly craven. 


No kind of relevancy bore : 

Like those of Edgar Allan’s ” Raven.” 

” These tires,” said he, ” are horrid stuff! ” 
The bearings, too, deserved no praising. 
The way they ” ground ” was quite enough 
To set the candied oil ablazing. 


Again, I say : Oh, have you seen 
The bike he rode in regions haunted ? 
If so, secure it. For, I ween. 

It is a relic badly wanted. 

There may be others east and west. 
And praise shall go to those who see 'em 
And bring them to a final rest 
Within our useful school museum. 

John Lea. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


COVER-BAGS. 

The art of modern warfare in the field consists mainly 
in taking cover from the enemy’s fire and in shooting 
straight. Against present-day weapons of precision it is 
of little use being able to shoot straight unless you can 
do so from behind cover. Otherwise, you will not very 
long be shooting at all. 

In the quest of cover for our fighting men all sorts of expedients 
are resorted to: amongst others that of portable cover—cover 



that the man can convey with him and have always available. 
And cover-bags, as they are called, are the newest successful 
device of the kind. 

Each soldier is supplied with a strong empty bag or sack ; 
when he gets within half a mile of the foe, he fills the bag with 
earth. It is then about as big as a small garden-roller ; the 
man lies flat behind it and wriggles along, dragging his rifle 
with one hand, pushing the bag before him with the other. 
The packed earth in the bag is a splendid bullet-stopper, and, 
shielded by this moving cover, the men can work their way 
right up to the foe. 

• • • 

THE SHRAPNEL SHELL. 

British military commanders have long been staunch believers 
in the efficacy of shrapnel shell when employed against infantry 
in the open ; the Great War has proved that shrapnel much 
more thoroughly searches an enemy’s position than do monstrous 
high-explosive shells—such as are so freely adopted by the 
Germans; shrapnel, indeed, may be said to have been the 
mainstay of the Allies on land. 

Shrapnel shells are used with all kinds of rifled ordnance, and 
contain a bursting- 
tended to scatter the 
which the shell is 
shrapnel are cast with 
ening grooves in the 
shell itself breaks up 
forged-steel shrapnel 
shell does not burst, 
whole after the ex- 
the balls, as from a 
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gram) to hold the 
which charge is con- 
fitting into the cham- 
tral tube are placed 
molten rosin is poured 
paper lining being in- 
rosin adhering to the 
quick-firing shrapnel 
contains no fewer 
bullets ; the width 
covered by the bullets 
forward spread, about 200 yards; the total area swept by one 
such shell being thus about 5,000 square yards, as compared 
with a high-explosive shell's radius of 25 yards. The head of 
steel shrapnel, the vanety mostly employed, being intended to 
break up and fly forward on explosion of the bursting-charge, is 
lined with wood and only lightly attached to the body by rivets, 
covered with a band of solder. 

With the coming of air-craft, shrapnel has scored for itself 
another momentous triumph ; for shrapnel is practically the 
only kind of shell that is suitable for attacking aeroplanes and 
dirigibles. According to the work required to be done, either 
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time- or percussion-fuse is used with shrapnel : with time-fuse, 
the shell bursts in the air and the bullets sweep forward ; with 
percussion-fuse, the shell bursts upon impact and the bullelt 
scatter on all sides. 

• • • 

THE “MINENWERFER.” 

It should be at once said that the weird-looking " Minenwer- 
fer," or German trench-mortar, has proved to be a far less terrible 
engine of destruction than was at one time expected. For all 
that, it has done much damage to the trenches of the Allies, and 
the German field-artilleryman is devotedly fond of using the 
curious contrivance. 

As is evidenced by a number of ** Minenwerfer ** that we have 
captured, there are several varieties of the machine, all of them 
designed for fighting at close quarters. The smallest of them 
measures only 7 centimetres in the bore, and throw a shell 
weighing a little under 6 lb., containing only 2 lb. of explosive 
matter. The biggest has a range of some 500 or 600 yards, and 
throws a bomb, loaded with high explosive, weighing as much as 
200 lb. They are fired at extreme elevation from the bottom of 



a pit dug in the trench, and the bomb is kept in position on the 
elevated barrel before firing by a stem, which is part of the shell 
of the bomb, and which is inserted some way into the barrel of 
the mortar. 

In some of \he “ Minenw’erfer ” compressed air is used as the 
propelling pow r er for the projectile; but the first of such mortars 
to be captured by our troops, 15 centimetres in calibre, con¬ 
tained 28^ lb. of dynamite. Storming the enemy’s trenches, 
other such mortars were captured with the bombs already in 
position on them, as you see in the picture, w-aiting to be fired. 
From the appearance that the mortar then presented, our cheery 
Tommies christened it the ** cup-and-ball " machine. Beauti¬ 
fully made, the “ Minenw r erfer " are much lighter of weight 
than at sight one w'ould imagine them to be. That quality 
has been specially studied in their construction, and the result is 
that they can be easily moved over any kind of country. In 
retreating from their trenches, the Germans have nearly always 
succeeded in taking their “ Minenwerfer " with them. We have 
captured a goodly number of these queer guns, but it has gener¬ 
ally been as a result of surprise attacks, or when the enemy’s 
escape from his trenches was practically impossible. The 
** Minenwerfer ” are served by specially trained men belonging 
to the German engineers, and there is keen competition for the 
distinction of being placed in charge of one of them. This gun 
was invented a while ago in response to an intimation by the 
German general staff that some new short-range weapon was 
required that would render trenches untenable, and its advent 
upon the martial scene was heralded by the bestowal of several 
Iron Crosses. Greater things were expected of it than it has yet 
achieved. 
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How to make a Military Telegraph. 

By T. W. CORBIN. 


J UST now our thoughts turn naturally to things military, 
and so, as a change from the peaceful little models 
which we dealt with in our last volume, we can 
appropriately turn to a model of a military telegraph. 
Although I call this a model, it is really a good serviceable instru¬ 
ment, capable of sending messages over long distances, and very 
suitable for use by members of cadet corps, scouts, and others 
similarly inclined. 

I will describe one instrument, but of course it will be apparent 
to anyone that two instruments are needed to be of any, real 
use. You can start with one, however, and if, after trial, that 
proves satisfactory, you can then proceed with the second. 

First of all, you require an electric bell. Maybe you have 
one, but if not they are very cheap, and the smallest procurable 
will do. This is not to be used as a bell, hpwever, but as a 
generator of an intermittent current of electricity, and for this 
purpose it has to be connected up in a peculiar manner. 

If you study an electric bell 
you will find that it is arranged 
.n this wise. The current enters 
*t one terminal, from which it 
masses by a wire to the metal 
oase on which the coils are fixed, 
rhrough that metal base it finds 
ts way to the support carrying 
:he vibrating arm. Passing along 
the arm it reaches the contact 
pillar, whence a wire leads it to 
one end of the coils, and after 
traversing the coils it goes to 
the second terminal and away. 

Now, if you have two wires 
parallel with each other, and you 
tart a current of electricity 
rlowmg through one of them, it 
nduces a sudden electrical im¬ 
pulse in the other; and if the ends 
jf that other are connected 
together, the impulse will cause a 
current to flow through it. 

Further, when you wind a 
length of wire into a coil, such as 
those upon an electric bell, you 
get in effect a considerable num¬ 
ber of parallel wires, each turn 
of wire in the coil constituting for 
this purpose a separate wire. 

The result is that the starting 


of the current in the coil causes each turn to generate this 
sudden impulse in every other turn. And since the turns arc. 
to use the electrician's term, " in series "—that is to say, coupled 
up one behind another, like horses driven “ tandem ”—all these 
impulses generated by every turn in every other turn are added 
together and the total result is a very sudden but very powerful 
impulse, a sort of electrical jerk, so to speak. 

What I have described does not happen while the original 
current is steadily flowing, but only when it varies, and most 
of all when it starts and stops. For reasons which we need not 
go into here, the strongest jerk of all occurs when the original 
current stops. 

To return, then, to the electric bell. When you switch on 
the current it flows through the course described just now, 
energises the magnet, and moves the vibrating arm. The latter, 
however, so soon as it moves away from the contact screw, 
breaks the circuit, stops the current, deprives the magnet of 

its power, and springs back into 
contact, after which it does the 
same thing over and over again. 

Thus, you see, the original 
current from the battery is being 
continually started and stopped, 
so long as the bell is at work. 
And every time the current is 
stopped this powerful electrical 
impulse or jerk comes into being. 

If you watch a bell at work 
you can see this impulse in opera¬ 
tion, or rather the result of it. As 
the spring behind the vibrating 
arm leaves the contact screw, a 
spark appears between the two. 
That spark is the jerk following 
upon the cessation of the battery 
current, causing a sudden flash 
of electricity across the gap 
between spring and screw. The 
parting of the two things stops 
the battery current, but the 
sudden impulse which occurs the 
moment after is strong enough 
to flash a tiny " splash " of cur¬ 
rent, so to speak, across the 
broken connection. 

It is those little “ splashes " 
of current, very short, but with 
considerable energy behind them, 


terminal screws 
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THE BOY’S OWN MODEL-MAKER 


which we want to catch and use for the purposes of our 
telegraph. 

I have explained this at some length, so that in making the 
histrument you may know what it is that you are aiming at. 
The receiving - instrument is going to be a telephone-receiver 
in which you will receive the signals as short and long buzzing 


switch 



sounds, and the signals may have to be sent over long lengths 
of wire with very simple earth-connections at each end, the kind 
of circuit which offers considerable resistance to the passage of 
the current. And these short but powerful impulses are just 
the very thing to do what we want; they are short, but follow 
in quick succession—just what we need to make a nice musical 
hum in the telephone—and they are energetic so that they can 
push their way past very great resistance. 

And now let us turn to the bell again. Upon examining the 
under side of the board on which it is fixed, you will probably 
find a screw just under the " contact pillar," 
whose function it is to hold/this pillar in its 
place. As I explained just now, the pillar is 
generally connected directly to one end of the 
coils, while the other end of the latter is 
connected to the second terminal. So undo 
the screw a little and tuck the end of a 
piece of wire under it, after which tighten 
it up again securely. That gives us a third 
terminal to our bell, and we can now see more clearly 
the action of the sudden impulses described a 
moment ago. Terminals i and 2 are connected to 
a battery, and the bell rings in the ordinary way. 
If, then, terminals 2 and 3 are connected as well, 
that gives another circuit quite distinct from the first, 
except that the wire of the coils is common to both. 

We will call the circuit consisting of the battery and the coils 
the primary circuit, and the other the secondary. 

When the current starts to flow in the primary circuit, the 
magnetic lines of force spring into existence, in so doing cutting 
the neighbouring turns in the coils and generating one of those 
momentary impulses. When the current in the primary stops, 
the lines collapse and again cut the turns of wire in the coils, 
but this time very quickly, so that a very sudden (and for the 
moment very powerful) impulse is generated in the coils, and this 
impulse causes a current to flow in the secondary circuit. It is 
quite clear that it cannot flow in the primary, because it is the 
cutting of the primary circuit by the vibrating arm which causes 
the cessation of the primary current and the generating of the 
impulse. Therefore, by 
making this new con¬ 
nection so that we can 
tap the wires at both 
ends of the coils, we have 
a means of collecting the 
currents due to these 
sudden impulses and using 
them for our purpose. 

For the moment, let us 
suppose that you are going 


to use your instrument indoors only, and so can fix it up on 
a board without case or cover. 

Fig. 2 will show the arrangement. A pocket-lamp battery 
will do for the battery; or, better still, a single dry cell. Or you 
can even dissect a pocket battery, in which case you will find 
that it consists of three little dry cells, one of which will serve 
for this purpose. 

This is connected through a little switch to the 
two ordinary terminals of the bell. That one of 
the ordinary terminals which is in direct com¬ 
munication with the coil should then be connected 
to the earth. If you are indoors, it will be 
sufficient to connect it by a short wire to the 
nearest gas-bracket. Or you can throw a wire out 
of your window and connect it to a wire skewer 
stuck in the ground outside. 

The special terminal (that under the contact 
pillar) can then be connected by means of a wire, 
of any length you like, to the receiving-station. 
(Or this can be connected to earth and the other 
one to the wire.) 

In order to obtain a clear pleasant sound, you 
should cut off the hammer of the bell. That per¬ 
mits the vibrating arm to work more quickly and steadily. 
You can, if you like, send your signals by switching the bell 
on and off for short or long periods; but it is better still to 
arrange a little key in the line wire—that is to say, the wire 
leading to the other station—and let your bell work continuously. 
You then make the signals by depressing the key for long or 
short periods. By this means you can send shorter, sharper sig 
nals. A " bell ” without a hammer is usually called a “ buzzer." 

When you have only one set of apparatus, sending messages 
one way only, the receiving instrument is simply a telephone- 
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receiver, such as you can purchase second-hand for a couple of 
shillings. The sudden spurts of current sent out by a bell 
arranged in this way are so energetic that a very poor telephone 
is good enough to give strong loud signals. 

The receiver is very simply connected up. The line wire 
must be led to one of its terminals, while the other is joined by 
a short wire to a wire skewer stuck in the ground. Many 
butchers use tinned iron skewers, which answer this purpose 
admirably. 

Fig. 3 shows how you can make a key for sending the 
messages. It consists of a little strip of brass (A), screwed down 
to a nice piece of wood. Since it has to carry current it is very 
convenient to fasten it down with a terminal screw, and then the 
latter will form an easy method of attaching the connecting - 
wire. 

About two or three inches away, fasten down, also with a 
terminal, one end of a strip of springy brass, of such a length 
that when in place its free end will overlap and press down upon 
the strip A. It will improve this if you bend the strip a little, 
so that its end makes a nice even contact. 

Having completed thib. 
pull the end of the strip up¬ 
wards with great care, until 
you have bent it sufficiently 
for its end to stay about an 
eighth of an inch above the 
strip. In operation you 
place your finger upon this 
strip and press when you 
want to send a signal. Just 
a short pressure, for, say, hail 
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a second, will send a dot; while if you hold it down for a 
second and a half, say, that will send a dash. 

Another method of arranging the instrument, is to do away 
with tiie switch and put the key in its place ; the buzzer then 


works only when you press the key. One advantage of this 
is that you hear your own signals, which is a decided benefit 
when you are learning. The ordinary bell mechanism is not 
sensitive enough to work in this way, however, so it becomes 
necessary then to make a little alteration. Take off the vibrating 
arm by withdrawing the screws which fix it to its support; 
then, with a hack-saw, cut the armature in two (see fig. 4), taking 
great care not to damage, while doing so, either the supporting 


spring or the other spring which makes contact with the contact 
screw. The effect of this is to lighten the armature and enable 
it to work much more quickly, so that it responds very readily 
to the sudden starting and stopping of the current when the 
key is depressed. 

But to make the thing perfect, it is necessary 
to have two instruments for sending and two 
for receiving, so that messages can be both sent 
and received at each end. This simply means 
duplicating the bell apparatus and the telephone 
with a slight alteration to the key, which I will 
now describe. 

Instead of putting the strip (A) in line with the 
spring strip, as explained just now, put the strip 
across at right angles. Then arrange another strip 
(as shown in fig. 5) overhanging the strip spring, 
so that normally the spring presses upwards against 
the under side of it. How these are used will be 
seen quite clearly in fig. 6. 

The whole apparatus for one end should be 
mounted in a box, complete, with its battery. 
A good way is to make a false bottom for the 
box — the bell, battery, etc., going underneath 
it, while the key goes on the top of it. The 
spare space in the upper part of the box will serve to 
carry telephone, wire, skewers for making earth connec¬ 
tions, etc. 

You can either make boxes for this or adapt some that you 
may happen to have. 

An instrument of this kind is remarkably efficient, and to 
anyone interested in military matters, as we all are just npw, 
it forms a most fascinating and instructive amusement. 



“Stone Frigates.” 

By HAROLD A. W. WARD. 


O NE has heard often enough of the “wooden walls“ of 
England; but the term “ stone frigates 44 is sufficiently 
uncommon to need some explanation. And, as usual, 
the explanation is perfectly simple. When a naval 
officer is appointed to a ship for duty in a naval barracks, or a 
dockyard, or other shore establishment, he is said, in naval 
parlance, to have been appointed to a stone frigate. And—at 
any rate, in peace-time—he is looked on very often as a more 
or less fortunate person. For one thing, there is a great deal 
more comfort in being able to walk into one's cabin at night 
than in having a boat journey to perform in any weather to 
Set there. 

For the purposes of the Naval Discipline Act, all naval officers 
and men must be borne on the books of a ship. This leads to 
some curious situations; and if all the ship's company of some 
of the stone frigates were forced to repair on board the ship 
on the books of which they are borne, it would be difficult to 
find accommodation for the ship's cat as well. 

Under present conditions it would be wrong to try to give 
the definite numbers of the men in the various establishments, 
hat it is interesting to look at a few cases. All the officers and 
men in Devonport Barracks, as well as several more for other 
services, are borne on the books of H.M.S. 44 Vivid.” This does 
not include the thousands of dockyard men and officers who 
are civilians, and who are not borne on any ship's books. But it 
constitutes a goodly number, running well into five figures— 
a great man y of whom are always changing as they are drafted 
to different ships. 

Now, the curious thing is that H.M.S. 44 Vivid ” itself is a 
gun-boat, once called the 44 Cuckoo,” of the enormous size of 
254 tons—i.e. about the size of many a Thames barge. Any¬ 
one visiting Plymouth or Devonport, and being ignorant of 
naval matters, on seeing ” H.M.S. 4 Vivid 4 ” on the cap ribbon 
of every second or third bluejacket met in the streets, would 
be tempted to wonder what new leviathan in the way of 
battleships had been built and put into commission so secretly. 
If, then, he were taken up the harbour in a ferry-steamer and had 
the “ Vivid ” pointed out to him, he would probably conclude 
that it was another case of pulling a landlubber's leg. 

The particular case of the 44 Vivid ” is probably the worst 
fit in the Navy, but there are several that run it pretty close. 


For instance, all the naval officers and men in Chatham Dock¬ 
yard, Chatham Barracks, Dover Yard, and the Naval Store 
Dep6t at the West India Docks are borne on the books of H.M.S. 
44 Pembroke,” which is a gun-boat of 363 tons. And neither 
in the case of the 44 Pembroke ” nor the 44 Vivid ” have all 
the various people been mentioned who are borne on their 
books. On the books of the 44 Pembroke 44 there are a great 
many officers and men | borne for duty at several air-craft 
stations, flying-schools, and the hospitals at Chatha m and 
Yarmouth. And in the 44 Vivid 44 there are those borne naval 
for duty in Keyham Naval College, and Plymouth Hospital, 
amongst others. 

The officers and men of Portsmouth Barracks and Dockyard 
have the gloxy of being borne on the books of the 44 Victory ” , 
which, it is interesting to note, is of 2,164 tons register, and 
belongs to a class of ship known as 44 xst Rate. 44 

The naval staffs of Hong-Kong and Wei-hai-Wei Yards 
and Hong-Kong Hospital were borne on the books of the 
44 Triumph ” before the War. This was a fairly modern battle¬ 
ship; and when German influence in the Far East had been 
quenched by the allied British and Japanese, she went to the 
Dardanelles and did some useful work before she was unfortun¬ 
ately sunk. The term 44 stone frigate 44 applies less to her 
than to any other ship in the Navy List. 

The Island of Ascension is held by us for naval purposes, 
and there is a staff in residence there composed of marines, a 
naval surgeon, and an assistant paymaster for officers. All 
are borne on the books of the 44 Cormorant. 44 This ship is 
stationed at Gibraltar, and also has on her books all the naval 
officers and men of Gibraltar Hospital and Dockyard. 

From the above it will be seen that stone frigates really 
are built of bricks and mortar, being barracks, hospitals, 
training establishments, etc.; but that, nevertheless, in each 
case there is a ship, in the ordinary sense of the word, however 
small, which—at any rate, in name—represents the 44 address 44 
of the particular establishment. In most cases, as we have 
noted, the name-ship is hopelessly out of proportion to the size 
of the company borne on her books. But it comes to this, that 
every officer (who is not on half-pay) and every man in the 
Navy is borne on some ship's books for the purposes of the Naval 
Discipline Act. 
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RECKON/* said Bessimer, sitting up in bed, as 
was his wont the instant the dormitory light 
had been turned out, " I reckon that anybody, 
with a knack for yarning, could spin as good stuff 
out of the things that have happened at Clayhouse, as we 
ever read about concerning other schools. In fact, if the 
successive Heads of this modest centre of learning had had 
the wisdom to keep a log-book during their terms of office, 
the world would now be in the possession of a series of 
volumes capable of-" 

“ Shut up that spouting ! ’’ interrupted Cunningham. 
" If you want to send us to sleep with some ' chronicles 
of the old school,’ that you are so fond of blabbing about, 
why not stow the preface and start at once ? ” 

M We all know what your idea is," said another voice, 
“ and if you have a tale to tell, tell it boldly." 

" A tale 1 " exclaimed Bessimer. “ My dear fellow, I have 
half a dozen, at least." 

" Then tell us one each night," suggested a third voice, 
in a far-away murmur. 

" Shall I ? " cried Bessimer, slapping the bed-clothes 
ecstatically. 

A general moan of acquiescence was the response, and 
Bessimer, hugging his knees, said :— 

" Very well, then, I will give you to-night the chronicle of 

* SWINTON’S SEA VOYAGE.”’ 

Swinton came to Clayhouse many years ago against his 
will. He was a long-haired, pale-faced goat, with no end of 
a notion concerning his own importance, and took jolly good 
care that every one knew how he once went a sea voyage 
to the Canary Isles. Of course everybody who is awake 
at the present moment in this dormitory knows where the 
Canary Isles are, and will realise that it is possible to go there 
and back without being entitled to rank yourself with 
Captain Cook. But Swinton didn’t realise this. By virtue 
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of the excursion which, as it happens, he had made while 
still too young to leave his mother’s arms, he was wont to 
hold his chin very high. 

“ When I was at sea,” was a common phrase of his, and 
M during my voyage across the Bay of Biscay ’* became so 
familiar, that fellows who had never been nearer to salt 
water than London Bridge began using it themselves from 
sheer force of habit. Now, this sort of thing was quite 
enough to stop Swinton from being popular, and nobody 
hesitated to take a rise out of the “ Sea Gull ” (as he was 
called) whenever an opportunity offered. As a conse¬ 
quence, his bed was not a bed of roses, nor were his days at 
Clayhouse as jocund as they might otherwise have been. 
We can scarcely wonder, therefore, that at times he har¬ 
boured the intention of secretly cutting connections with 
this beautiful school, if only a suitable opportunity would 
offer. 

Being thrown very much into his own society, his principal 
entertainment, on half-holidays, and other festive occasions, 
was to haunt the quays at Sandharbour, which, as you 
know, is a busy little fishing-port only three miles from here. 
In this delightful spot he met many congenial spirits— 
ships’ cooks, galley boys, uncertificated masters, foreign 
sailors, and such like—all willing to exchange a word or two 
with him, and to spin yarns that many a land-lubber could 
have seen through. 

As time passed on, there budded in his mind the flowery 
notion that, having had such wide experience of a sea¬ 
faring life, he would have little difficulty in signing on 
in one of the many ocean tramps that moored against 
Sandharbour quay ; but he never summoned up courage 
to do more than .hint at his longings to any of the captains 
there. 

You can guess that his fancies were not unknown to the 
boys at Clayhouse; and indeed, more than once, he was ass 
enough to announce pompously that he would soon secure 
his first engagement. 

In those days the Captain of Clayhouse was a smart chap 
named Pole, who always sat very hard on vanity. He liked 
a fellow to be plain and straightforward, and if a word of 
advice from him was not enough, he would go a long way 
to push the lesson home. Some people might think that, 
now and then, he went farther than became one in his 
position ; but that is a matter of opinion. He kept an eye on 
Swinton for some time, and quietly tried to put him straight, 
but in vain. 

One day—it was towards the close of the autumn term— 
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Swinton had just come back from Sandharbour, when he 
found a letter awaiting him in the school rack. The writing 
was quite unfamiliar, but his face fairly glowed as he read : 

Captain C-of the "T-/’who don't feel inclined 

at the present to mention his name, nor likewise that of his 
ship, can give Master Swinton a easy berth for a voyage to 
Honolulu if he be willing to work his keep. Knowin' as 
how this arrangement ain't regular, he can’t see his way to 
let Master Swinton have any names, but if he wants to take 
the offer, he has but 
to sit himself on 
the seat at the 
roadside, a mile 
and a half from 
Clayhouse, at ex¬ 
actly 6.15 this 
night, when two 
messengers will call 
for him. One thing, 
however, Master 
Swinton must do. 
or the coves as 
is sent to brin^ 
him to the ship 
won't show their- 
selves up. 

Being honest 
men they 
fear conse¬ 
quences, so 
d e m a n d 
that the said 
Swinton 
shall not be 
allowed to 
see their 
faces, even 
himself. 

Therefore, 
young sir, 
you must 
please fold a 
handkerchief 
over your 
eyes just be¬ 
fore they 
are due to 
arrive. Do 
this, and all 
will be well. 

Swinton 
fairly jigged 
with joy. 

•• Of course I will,” 
he panted. “The 
:x>or chaps shan’t be 
nade to feel nervous 
by me.” 

And glancing at the 
letter again he went on 

“ I know what * T-' stands 

for. Of course I do. It stands 
for Tern,’ the jolly little ‘Tern.’ 

So she’s about to sail for Honolulu, 
is she ? ” 

A step sounded in the corridor, 
and he just had time to thrust 
the letter in his pocket when Pole went by. 

For the next hour his mind was in turmoil ; his face was 
wreathed with smiles, and if he met the glances of any of the 
fellows round the tea-table in hall, those fellows squirmed 
under the pity that he seemed to shower upon them. 

As soon as the meal was over, he slunk away. He would 
not be due for “ prep ” for nearly an hour, and by that time 
he might be well on the road to Sandharbour under the 
custody of his unknown guides. 

Twenty minutes after escaping from the schoolhouse, 
when the darkness of the autumn evening had settled down, 
he found himself on the lonely seat at the road-side. But 
for the fear of pursuit if time were wasted, he would have 
disobeyed Captain C-’s instructions, and kept his peepers 


open to see who the mysterious messengers were ; but, 
remembering that they would not appear unless satisfied 
he could not see them, he at once tied the handkerchief 
over his eyes. 

Scarcely was this little matter attended to when a soft 
step sounded near. Then, as if speaking to the back of his 
head, an unfamiliar voice exclaimed :— 

“ Ah, master Sveenten, is it not ? I haf coom for you.” 
Swinton turned swiftly, and in a momentary fit of 

nervousness, made to 
snatch off the 
bandage. 

" Ah, you vood, 
vood you ! ” snapped 
the stranger holding 
it firmly on. ■* Freetz, 
Freetz, gif me ze 
odder von.” 

Swinton recovered 
himself. 

“ It’s all right. I 
won't look,” he said. 

“No likely,” came 
the answer, “ I vill not 

trust. Captain C-, 

he make me coom, 
and you air a fool to 
so run away. Say no 
more 1 ” 

A second and 
broader bandage was 
wrapped round his 
face—so broad that it 
covered his nose as 
well as his eyes, and 
next minute he was 
being led gently away 
over the grass. 
A few steps, and 
a halt was made. 

* ‘ M e e s t e r 
Sveenten,” said 
the first speaker, 
“ for to save zee 
time, vee haf a 
hand - cart, and 
will ride you to 
vare ve go. 
Mount! ” 
Swinton groped 
about with his 
hands, and 
eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in clam- 
•bering into a 
small two¬ 
wheeled cart, and 
almost before he could 
settle himself, was 
being jolted along at a rare 
speed, his two conductors evi¬ 
dently assisting one another— 
one in the shafts and the 
other behind. This he could tell by the sound of their 
footsteps thudding along the road. 

Holding tightly to the rails on either side he gave himself 
up to the contemplation of the glorious prospect before him. 
What a fine thing that he had let these seafaring men know 
what his wishes were ! Of course, under the circumstances, 
he could hardly expect them to be willing to declare them¬ 
selves ; for, until he was safely at sea, how were they to know 
that he would not betray them ? Fancy, if his people 
at home knew what was taking place ! They, not under¬ 
standing the glories of sea-life and the splendid opportunity 

that Captain C- had offered him, would foolishly 

spoil all his plans. 

Hullo ! that smelt very like a whiff of sea air. They 
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must be getting near to Sandharbour. The human horses 
had probably taken short cuts and an unfrequented route 
to avoid observation. 

The hand-cart now sped round innumerable comers in 
rapid succession, and then suddenly came to a stand-still. 
Swinton was about to shift his position when a firm hand 
was laid upon him. 

“ Steel, keep steel 1 ” whispered the now familiar voice 
of his guide. “ Thees ees ze most deeficult part of our task. 
You must make no sound vile climbing over zee bulwarks. 
Coom ! ” 

Slowly, and with great care, Swinton was helped to the 
ground. Then he felt himself being guided up a steep and 
narrow path—evidently a board, for it swayed up and 
down with every step. One guide went before, the other 
came behind, and the next moment the top of the gangway 
was reached. A desire for haste now seemed to take 
possession of the messengers, for, hustled and confused, 
Swinton found himself sprawling over a barrier. A few 
steps more and a hand gripped his arm. 

“ Zees vill do, zees vill do,” came the command. ” Lie 
down Meester Sveenten, in ze shadow here. None vill find 
you on the ship, even ven she is under vay.” 

Swinton lay obediently down. He was evidently under 
the bulwarks somewhere, or against the wall of some deck- 
cabin, for he could feel the perpendicular side rising against 
him. 

" Now it is ze Captain’s command dat you move not till 
called,” said the guide. ” Do you promeese ? ” 

” Yes,” whispered Swinton, “ You can trust me.” 

* * * * * * 

Two minutes after the " Sea Gull's” guides were leaving 
him in hiding, Captain Pole and his particular chum, a boy 
named Withers, were walking down the main corridor at 
Clayhouse. 

“Hullo,” cried the first-named, glancing at a clock. 


” In five minutes the kiddies assemble in the Third-form 
room for prep, I believe.” 

“ Just about,” replied Withers. 

" Then, I’ll wait here to see that they go in, in order.” 

Withers agreed that it would be a good plan, and lifted 
himself on to a neighbouring window-ledge to keep the 
Captain company. A little later, glancing idly through the 
window, he made the remark :— 

“ There’s that lazy fellow Williams, pushing his truck 
into the garden-shed. Upon my word, he does things in 
a leisurely way.” 

Almost as he spoke a group of youngsters appeared 
making their way to the Third-form room. 

“ Gently, there! ” said the Captain in a low tone. “ Let’s 
have no noise.” 

Over-awed as they always were by Pole, the crowd 
moved quietly on, and the next moment pushed open the 
door. The Captain stood among them to marshal them 
in, but even fiis presence was not enough to subdue the 
exclamation of amazement that broke suddenly from every 
tongue. For there, lying close against the wall, was a boy 
with his eyes tightly bandaged. At the first sound of their 
voices he wriggled to his feet, and, frantically tearing off the 
folds of linen, revealed the face of the “ Sea Gull,” distorted 
by fright and bewilderment. 

Shouts of unrestrained laughter broke from the watching 
crowd, till Pole reduced the company to order. 

With scarlet face, and forming a pretty shrewd guess 
as to who had forced this lesson upon him, Swinton tore 
his way through the throng, refusing ail explanation ; but 
as long as he remained an inmate of Clayhouse, no one 
ever heard him refer again to his sea voyage. 

Captain Pole took an early opportunity of satisfying 
himself that the ” gangway,” up which he and Withers had 
piloted the would-be sailor, was removed from below the 
Third-form window-sill, and restored, along with the 
borrowed truck, to its allotted place in the garden-shed. 


(The next story in this series will be entitled : “ Trench and his Treasure.”) 
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Follow my Leader! 
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LITTLE while ago, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling—who needs no other intro¬ 
duction to any British boy except 
the mention of his name—was lec¬ 
turing, with Lord Curzon in the 
chair and Sir Ernest Shackleton 
in the audience, and in the course 
of his lecture he said: “It 
looked as though self-sacrifice, 
loyalty, and a robust view of moral 
obligations went far to make a 
leader.” As I read this in my daily 
paper, I wondered how many boys who possess those mental 
or physical qualities which cause other boys to follow their 
lead realise their responsibility, and the power for good 
or ill which lies in their hands. 

Follow my leader ! We used to play that game when I 
was a boy, and I have no doubt it is played still. Out 
in the country, on some heath or common, or in the open 
fields, it was great sport. Our leader was a big, hefty fellow, 
a good jumper, a nimble climber, a tireless walker, and 
whatever he did we, his followers, were expected to do. 
He would jump a brook at a certain spot, and we were 
expected to do the same. We must not choose a narrower 
place, where the banks presented fewer difficulties : we 
must jump where he jumped. Needless to say, half his 
followers got wet feet in the process. But it was all in the 
fun, and nobody minded. The weaklings scrambled out and 
still went on following. 

I have, known our leader climb a tree, scramble along a 


main branch, get from that tree into another tree, and so 
to the ground again, and I have seen every one of 
his followers essay to do the same, with very varying 
success. Oh yes, if your leader is only active enough and 
inventive enough, he can set his followers some stiff tasks, 
which it will take them all their time and skill to emulate 
and imitate. 

But sometimes we would have in our company one or two 
little chaps—young brothers, mere kids—who had been 
solemnly entrusted to our care by fond mothers before we 
set out. Probably the last words we had heard before 
setting out from home were : “ Now, be very careful where 
you go, for little Jack's sake.” What about “ Follow 
my leader! ” now ? Well, we still played it, and we 
certainly did not leave the kids out of the game; but that 
big, hefty leader of ours was possessed of Kipling's three 
qualifications : “ self-sacrifice, loyalty, and a robust view of 
moral obligations.” He simply loved to jump wide brooks, 
and fly over hedge and ditch, and it was real self-sacrifice 
on his part to refrain. But refrain he did, because of the 
kids who, he knew, would be plucky enough to follow him, 
but who might break a limb in the attempt, whilst he showed 
his loyalty by refraining from doing things when out oi 
sight of home and parents which he would not have dared 
to do if his elders had been watching him. 

“ Yes,” you say; “ but there is still another qualification, 
What about this robust view of moral obligations ? ” Well, 
I will tell you. It would be very possible for a leader, 
whilst remembering the physical weakness of his followers 
to forget or ignore their moral weakness. A leader mighl 
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shrink from setting smaller boys a task to do beyond their 
strength and one which would inevitably lead them into 
physical danger, and yet that same leader might not shrink 
from inducing a boy of weaker moral fibre to follow him into 
a situation of temptation. 

That is where the moral obligation comes in of which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling speaks. The gifts of a true leader must 
always include this moral side, if his influence is to be really 
effective. We have all known boys at school who had tre¬ 
mendous capacity for leading weaker boys into all kinds of 
mischief, or getting other people into scrapes—the conse¬ 
quences of which they sometimes escaped themselves. 
But such leaders are not worthy of the name. They do 
not come into Kipling's category. I have no doubt he 
would call them, as the Bible calls them, " blind leaders 
of the blind,” who both fell into a ditch—the ditch of 
failure and shame and disaster. 

No, the true leader must have the moral as well as the 
physical qualities. He must have character as well as 
strength ; he must have faith as well as courage ; he must 
have conscience as well as skill; he must have sympathy as 
well as muscle ; he must have a heart as well as a brain. 

Are you a leader among your comrades ? You know it 
if you are. Some boys are bom leaders, but they use their 
influence badly. They neglect the moral side of the leader¬ 
ship. They are content to be captains of games, leaders 
of enterprise—fellows who are looked up to for their strength 
and skill. I say they are content with this : it is a pity 
they should be, for there is no more splendid opportunity 
than that which comes to any boy if .possessing the physical or 
mental qualities which make him an inevitable leader among 


boys of his own age and class, he 
also possesses those moral qualities 
which ennoble all the rest and 
make him a real power for good. 

When I was a boy, I knew of 
another boy who was skilful in 
games, of strong will, with many 
dominating qualities which made 
him a hero with the boys who 
came under his influence. Yet 
every boy who came under his in¬ 
fluence was the worse for it. They 
followed their leader to their own 
destruction. He might jump the 
Slough of Temptation, but the 
weaklings who followed him 
plumped right into the middle of 
it, and though some scrambled 
out much soiled, others were 
choked in its slime. 

Are you a leader ? . You say, 
perhaps, if you are modest enough 
to confess it, " No, I don't think 
I am. I am content to stand 
alone and be neither a leader nor 
a follower.” Well, that might be 
a very excellent position were it 
a possible one. But it is not, for 
in some way or other we are all 
leaders, and we are all followers. 
We all have our heroes, our guides, 
our ideal men whose books we 
read, whose advice we listen 
to, whose actions we envy and emulate. Let us be careful 
how we choose these and how we follow in their steps. But, 
above all, we must remember that more or less we are all 
leaders. Somebody—it may be only a young brother or 

a loyal kid in the lower school—looks to us for guidance, 
follows in our steps, does what we do. 

Here is a big, wide brook which our long, strong legs can 
leap with ease, but there are some short and weak ones 
following behind. Let us go round by the bridge. That 
is the safe course. Here is a high cliff. We have such 
steady heads that we can lean half over it without any 
danger of falling into the abyss below. But the little 
chaps are watching us. They will do the same, and they 
may fall over. So let us stand well back from the edge of 
the cliff and be content. You remember that St. Paul, in one 
of his great epistles, declared that he would not eat meat if 
it caused one of his brethren to stumble. He declared that 
the rule of conduct was not to be set by what you or I feel 
we can do with impunity,or without danger, but the rule of 
conduct must be fixed by our duty to our weaker comrades. 

The true leader is he who thinks of himself last of 
all. He regulates his journeys and his route not simply 
according to his own strength or capacity, but according 
to the strength and capacity of the weakest of his followers. 
So never forget that you are inevitably a leader. Some¬ 
body is following you, somebody is copying you, somebody 
is closely observing you and trying to imitate almost 
everything you do. See to it that when your followers 
observe and imitate they will observe something well 
worth imitating, and be the better rather than the worse 
for following your lead. 




H Gbougbt for tbe fIDontb. 

M hat is the secret of happiness? Dr. James Mudge gives seven. 

“ (i) Happy are they who give themselves away to make others 
happy. (2) Happy are they who are content with little. - (3) 

Happy are they that make soft replies. (4) Hgppy are they that speak 
always the truth. (5) Happy are they that hate iniquity. (6) Happy 
are they that love the unlovely. (7) Happy are they that become nothing 
(in their own estimation).” In other words, happy are they that give them¬ 
selves away to Christ, and then always abide in Him, for no one else could do 
these seven things.— Ours. 
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Equipping a Polar Expedition. 

What Preparations have to be Made by a 
Modern Arctic or Antarctic Explorer. How 
Sir Ernest Shackleton has Fitted out his Party. 

By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


EN one considers the vast progress 
that has been made even in the 
one matter of locomotion during 
the lifetime of almost the 
youngest of my readers, it might 
reasonably follow that the whole 
plan and method of exploration 
had been altered. You would 
expect to find very little resem¬ 
blance, for instance, between the 
equipment of the first Antarctic 
expedition, in which Sir Ernest 
Shackleton took part—that of 
1907-9—and the present one in which he is engaged, 
whose importance, happily, is obscured by the cataclysm 
that has overtaken us. 

No one who knows Sir Ernest can doubt that he would 
have preferred to abandon his project in order to take part 
in his country's struggle. He offered 
his own services and that of the 
“ Endurance ”—one of the two ships 
of the expedition—for any purpose 
that the Admiralty might think proper. 

But so much money and organisation 
had been expended on the expedition 
that was on the point of leaving Eng¬ 
land when war was declared that the 
sacrifice was not entertained. As it 
was, the leader was deprived of the 
services of several of the members 
of his staff who were recalled to the 
Colours at the mobilisation. 

I remember expressing a doubt to 
Sir Ernest—almost the last time I saw 
him before he went south to join the 
ship at Buenos Ayres—whether the 
Germans would not try to interrupt 
the " Endurance ” on its way through 
ihe seas where there were enemy 
cruisers at large. 

** Oh, there is no fear of that; 
scientific expeditions are exempt from 
capture,” he replied. I wonder whether he would be of 
the same opinion now if he was aware of all the ” fright- 
fulness ” which has happened 1 

However, as a matter of fact, the " Endurance ” was 
not captured by any of the raiders; so far as I heard from 
those who were on board the vessel, she was not sighted by 
a German ship. But it is a curious reflection that if 
Admiral von Spee had arrived with his squadron at the 
Falkland Islands before the British fleet, headed by the 
” Invincible ” and ” Inflexible,” had reached Port Stanley 
on the morning of December 7, 1914—and the Germans 
were only a day behind the fair—the wireless station 
there would have been destroyed, and that wireless 
station is now the only link between the ” Endurance,” 
sheltering somewhere amid the ice of Weddell Sea, and 
civilisation. 

Wireless is one of the great new factors in exploration 
which distinguishes the Imperial Trans-Antarctic expedi¬ 
tion from all its predecessors to the north or south, except 
that of Sir Douglas Mawson, who had wireless communi¬ 
cation from his base in the Antarctic with New Zealand 
through the intervening station at Macquarie Island. 


And wireless is of small importance compared with 
what mostly matters in the equipment of the expedition. 
It was more or less of an afterthought, due to the benevolence 
of the Argentine Government. When the ship was lying 
at Buenos Ayres, the Government, who very hospitably 
entertained the members of the expedition, presented Sir 
Ernest with a powerful wireless receiver. The installation 
was to be erected on the arrival of the ” Endurance ” at 
the winter-quarters, which, according to the last dispatch 
from the leader, he hoped to put in latitude 77.40 S. 
long. 35.0 W. of Greenwich. The aerial is of 120 metres 
in length, and will be fixed in a north-south direction. 
With this installation, tuned to a 600-metre wave-length, 
it is expected that the time-signals to be sent from New 
Year Island will be received. It is also confidently hoped 
that messages sent by the wireless station at Port Stanley, 
already alluded to, will be received during certain hours 
of the darkness, when communication is more easily 
established by wireless than during 
daylight. 

On the first day of each month, at 
two o’clock in the morning, at Stanley, 
a series of calls will be made by sending 
the letter “ V ” at intervals until 
2.15 a.m. The message will then be 
transmitted very slowly. As soon as 
it has been finished, five minutes will 
be allowed to elapse, at the end of 
which the message will be repeated 
from beginning to end. 

It does not require much imagina¬ 
tion to reconstruct the scene in the 
vast solitude of the Antarctic during 
the first hours of each new month. 
Will the installation work ? And if it 
does, what will be the nature of the 
news from the world at war ? Most 
of the men of the expedition have 
exhausted the possibilities of such 
excitement as an adventurous life 
provides; but even they will feel a new 
thrill when the silence is broken by 
the wireless spelling out its message. 

Beyond this the wireless time-signal from New Year 
Island will enable the expedition to correct its chronometers 
from time to time, and will thus have a scientific value. 

There will, of course, be no possibility of getting news 
of the expedition by wireless, or even of knowing whether 
the messages sent out reach their destination. That would 
require a different and very powerful plant. 

As I have said, this is the second time that a Polar 
expedition has been equipped with wireless. And Captain 
Amundsen was contemplating an installation on the 
” Fram ” for his drift through the Arctic seas, but he told 
me, just after his successful quest of the South Pole, that, 
after weighing up the advantages and disadvantages of 
the scheme, he had come to the conclusion that the latter 
outweighed the former. 

” Disadvantages ! ” I exclaimed. ” What can they be, 
unless, of course, they are concerned with cost or space ? ” 

” Not at all,” he replied. ” On a long expedition such 
as this would be—perhaps three or four years—the fact 
that we should be receiving messages from a world from 
which we had cut ourselves adrift might have a very 
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onsettling influence on the men. It 
might destroy discipline, which, 
coupled with a cheerful spirit, is 
one of the most important things a 
leader has to think about. I think 
the poet must have had some such 
situation in his mind when he 
wrote :— 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise.” 

There is strong common sense in 
this, just as one would expect from 
that very strong and simple- 
hearted hero Amundsen. 

So we may perhaps rule out 
wireless as a desideratum in an 
expedition w f hich depends neither 
for its efficiency nor for greater 
chances of safety upon this inven¬ 
tion. 

Then let us take the oil-motor, 
which has made the fast car and 
the aeroplane alike possible. Has 
that done anything to make the 
work of the polar explorer easier 
or safer ? That is a question which has yet to be 
answered. It may be solved by the present expedition, 
when, if he wins through to the Ross Sea, at the other side 
of the Antarctic, Sir Ernest Shackleton will have much to 
tell us of his experience with the sledges driven by aero¬ 
plane engines. Good results were achieved with these novel 
contraptions during a week’s experimental work in Norway; 
but I know that Sir Ernest was not unduly sanguine as 
to how they would turn out with the more arduous condi¬ 
tions of the Antarctic. Motor sledges, though ingeniously 
constructed, proved to a very large extent useless in the 
Scott Expedition. 

It may be, of course, that the aeroplane sledge, based 
on a quite different principle—it is practically an aeroplane 
that skims along the surface—may be more successful. But 
all the polar explorers I have met have expressed a rooted 
objection to mechanical contrivances on an ice journey— 
that is to say, anything beyond a particular sort of runner 
or brake which they have found useful by experience. 

” Men and dogs,” was Captain Amundsen’s reply to my 
question, ” To what do you chiefly owe your success in 
the South Pole journey ? ” And he added thoughtfully, 
” I'm not sure that I ought not to put the dogs first.” 

The fact is, that you never know exactly where you are 
with a motor. If anything goes wrong—and, in the rough 
and tumble of exploration, things have a perverse habit of 
going wrong on the smallest possible provocation—there 
is no machine-shop to turn to, except such as you carry 
with you. After a few days’ or even a few hours' journey 
you may find your motor equipment so much scrap iron, 
simply because you haven’t the means of repair. 

So, in spite of all scientific inventions and improvements, 
it must be said that so far as the all-important question 
of covering the ice goes, equipment has scarcely altered 
since the first expedition set out in its quest of the Poles 
—North or South. Men and dogs are the supreme 
factors. 

It goes without saying that the same qualities are 
wanted in the men now as ever—courage, patience, con¬ 
stancy, resolution, fortitude—all the manly virtues ; and 
fitness, of course—that is to say, constitutional fitness— 
though even if a man is sick his pluck will often carry him 
through. James Murray, who lost his life last year in the disas¬ 
trous Stefansson Expedition, after having been marooned 
on Wrangel Island—whence the party escaped after the 
wreck of the ” Karluk ”—told me that when he offered 
his services to Shackleton in the Farthest South Expedition 
he had only recently recovered from an excessive general 
breakdown in health, the result of constant exposure in 
trying conditions while engaged in surveying. Rheumatism, 
inflamed eyes, and a chill which culminated in appendicitis. 


were only a part of the catalogue of his physical 
woes. However, he managed to scrape through the 
medical examination, and no man did better work 
in the South than Murray. 

Shackleton would have liked to have had him on 
the present trip, and so would his bosom friend 
Marston the artist, who is now with Shackleton for 
the second time. But when the Stefannson Ex¬ 
pedition to the Arctic was organised there was no 
thought of another southern journey, and Murray, 
who was getting on in years, seized the chance of 
further adventure, before settling down to humdrum 
life. Poor fellow, he must have had his fill of it 
before the end, but I am sure that he bore it all with 
cheerful fortitude. 

There is a story that a man far gone in consump¬ 
tion joined an Antarctic expedition, and before 
returning, thoroughly cured, had made a record for 
endurance on an extremely arduous journey. That 
is quite probable, but a leader would be asking for 
trouble if he took any man with him whom he did 
not believe to be thoroughly sound. A sick man is 
the greatest handicap that a sledging party can 
possibly have. When to every mile to be covered 
has to be allotted just such an allowance of food and 
stores—with the barest margin for delay—as will 
carry the party to its destination, the burden of a sick man 
spells disaster. As all who have read Scott's immortal 
narrative, written when he was facing death, are aware, 
but for the collapse of Seaman Evans the rest of the party 
might have got back to the base in safety. 

Dauntless courage and endurance to the last breath 
may be assumed to be possessed by all those who volunteer 
for exploration work ; fitness is largely a matter of training 
and of youth. What is the right age for an explorer ? 
The familiar tag that a man is as old as he feels is perhaps 
the best answer to that question. Assuming that his 
constitution is sound and his strength unimpaired, the 
older a man is the better, providing his experience is 
commensurate with his age. 

I know a man of fifty-five, not an explorer, but a miner, 
who thinks nothing of tramping his thirty-five or forty 



miles a day across the ice between Nome, in Alaska, to 
the northernmost mining station in the world, which bears 
the unromantic name of Candle, accompanied by a dog- 
team and a sledge carrying his stores and the tent in which 
he sleeps. He has been doing this every season for years, 
and thinks no more of it than you or I would of a walk 
to Epping. It is of that kind of stuff that explorers are 
made. So far as the age of members of the present expedi¬ 
tion goes, Shackleton is forty-one, and Frank Wild—the 
second in command—is certainly more. How much more 
I cannot say, for I have never had the courage to ask him. 
But both men are in the prime of their physical powers, 
and their experience of the Antarctic is unequalled. 

As everybody knows, Shackleton was third lieutenant of 
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the National Antarctic Expedition of 1901-3 when he 
made with Captain Scott and Dr. Wilson what was then 
the " Farthest South ” journey, and four years later he 
organised, equipped, and carried out the British Antarctic 
Expedition which reached a point of ninety-seven miles 
from the geographical South Pole. Of the last fourteen 
years, Wild has spent seven in the Antarctic regions; for, in 
addition to accompanying the two expeditions just men¬ 
tioned, he was also with Sir Douglas Mawson, returning, 
however, a year before the Australian explorer got back 
to civilisation. 

Tom Crean, who is to have charge of the sledges on the 
transcontinental journey, is another veteran who was 
with Scott’s first expedition, and his last. George Marston, 
in whom Sir Ernest has great confidence, inspired by the 
good comradeship and unfailing spirit which he showed 
on the expedition of 1907, is the youngest of the quar¬ 
tette who have previously done big sledge journeys in the 
Antarctic. 

And what a four ! No variety of danger to be found on 
land or sea in the Far South but has been faced by all of 
them, not once but many times. Wild, indeed, has fallen 
down so many crevasses and has escaped death so many 
times in this particularly fearsome form, that he seems 
to bear a charmed life. 

These, with two others who had not 
been selected when the “ Endurance ” 
left Buenos Ayres in October, 1914, for 
South Georgia, will constitute the trans¬ 
continental party. But during the 
voyage to the little whaling station 
and the month that was put in there, 
mainly for the purpose of exercising 
the dogs. Sir Ernest had made his 
choice of his two other companions. 

It fell on Dr. Macklin, one of the two 
surgeons who accompany the expedi¬ 
tion, and F. Hurley, the photographer, 
who was previously with Sir Douglas 
Mawson. The latter selection is par¬ 
ticularly interesting because Hurley is 
an expert cinematographer, and should 
the expedition achieve success he will 
have the most wonderful films in the 
world to show. Those depicting scenes 
from the Scott and Mawson expedi¬ 
tions, which thousands of people have 
admired, are among the most remarkable and beautiful 
ever taken; but, good as they are, they show only the 
fringe of the Antarctic, and only the beginning of a long 
march. 

From South Georgia, whence came Sir Ernest’s farewell 
message before the " Endurance ” left for the ice at the 
beginning of December, he declared himself as more than 
satisfied with his staff and crew, “ all good and keen workers ” 
—so that as far as the men of the expedition go we may 
say that they are splendid. Extraordinary to relate, the 
expedition received an unexpected recruit after the ship 
left Buenos Ayres : or rather, it was after she left that 
be was discovered. The “ Endurance ” is not a very big 
boat, and every inch of her was thought to be occupied 
by stores or equipment. But an enterprising young sailor 
managed to stow away in a little dark locker and did not 
show himself until the second day out. When asked 
" by he stowed away, he said it was his only chance of 
getting on the expedition. As he seemed a healthy young 
sailor, Sir Ernest made him cook’s help. 

I cannot say whether this youngster was left behind 
at South Georgia or if he is now a full-fledged member 
of the expedition; but I hope the latter, and as Sir Ernest 
is a great admirer of enterprise I daresay he has taken 
the cook’s help with him to the ice. 

So much for the men—now for the dogs. Dogs have 
always played rather a pathetic part in polar exploration. 
Their lot has been to work hard as long as they are capable 
of work and to make a meal for their surviving comrades, 
or perhaps their masters, when their usefulness in other 


directions is exhausted. Successful explorers have some¬ 
times brought back a few dogs from their forced marches ; 
but it is commoner for them to draw the sledges them¬ 
selves during the last stages of a journey. I believe I am 
right in saying, however, that there is now living in London, 
in honourable retirement, a dog of the Amundsen ex¬ 
pedition who represents in a peculiar and personal way 
the pack that went to the Pole—by the process of gradual 
absorption. 

Sir Ernest hopes for the best from the aeroplane sledges, 
but he puts his chief trust in the dogs, for he knows that 
so long as they are alive they will not fail him. His pack 
was very carefully chosen from the best of the dogs to 
be found in the Nome region of Alaska, where the finest 
draught dogs in the world are bred. They are half wolf— 
big, fierce animals—but they can be trained, and when 
broken in are powerful and tireless workers, capable of 
travelling long distances with a heavy load, and content— 
or perhaps one should say, retaining their energy—on 
scanty rations of almost anything that can be eaten. And 
what an Eskimo dog will not eat when it is hungry has 
yet to be discovered. 

Nome, the headquarters of the industry, is perhaps the 
only place in the world which has established a Dog Derby, 
which is run annually over a course 
from Nome to Candle—the minin g 
camp—and back, a distance of over 
200 miles. Many teams are entered, 
and the event, for handsome prizes, is 
very hotly contested. 

About a hundred dogs were pur¬ 
chased for the expedition. Some of 
them were brought to England, and 
were greatly admired by those who saw 
them, but the bulk were shipped direct 
to Buenos Ayres—a longish land and 
sea journey for all of them, and a 
trying one through the tropics. It 
says much for the soundness of the 
animals that when land was made at 
South Georgia and they were taken 
ashore for much needed exercise amid 
conditions something like those they 
had left in the north, sixty-nine re¬ 
mained and were in very fair condition. 
They were much improved when the 
vessel left a month hence. 

Wild, Crean, Marston, Hurley, and Macklin spent most 
of their time with the dogs and had already got them 
into an excellent state of discipline—a matter for satis¬ 
faction, because these men will be looking after them on 
the great journey, and a good understanding between 
men and dogs means much. In the interval which elapses 
before the party sets out at the beginning of this November 
the pack will be considerably increased by the advent 
of puppies, many of which will by that time be full grown 
—so that the expedition is undoubtedly well supplied 
in the matter of dogs. 

With that thoroughness which has always characterised 
his plans, Sir Ernest Shackleton made a preliminary test 
of much of his equipment. The neighbourhood of Finse 
and the Hardanger Glacier in Norway was chosen, as 
resembling to a certain extent the features of the Antarctic 
continent, though not, of course, the extreme temperature 
and the wild blizzards that are met with in that region. 
But the party, consisting of the leader and five of his 
comrades, including Wild and Marston, were fortunate 
in meeting with unusually severe weather—a strong 
northerly wind blowing throughout the week they camped 
out, and bringing with it drift and falling snow. 

As I have said, I do not think that Sir Ernest was very 
favourably impressed with the performance of the aero¬ 
plane sledges, though one of them did very well indeed 
and proved capable of carrying heavy loads at an average 
speed of fifteen miles an hour over a fair snow surface. 
But there were various little hitches which proved that a 
delicate machine which wants constant attention and 
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tuning up is a hindrance rather than a help to men who 
are battling across the wind-swept wastes and over the 
perilous glaciers of the Antarctic. If by next Christmas 
these sledges have not been added to the abandoned debris 
of the South Polar battle-field, it will be matter for 
much congratulation. If they have, nobody will be sur¬ 
prised. 

But in another direction the Norway experiments were 
most valuable. For example, they proved, what could 
only be proved in practice, the suitability of a new type 
of tent. At the end of a long march, when men are ex¬ 
hausted, the strain of putting up an ordinary tent in a 
gale of wind, and with the temperature perhaps fifty degrees 
below zero, is tremendous. By the combined ingenuity 
of Sir Ernest and Mr. Marston a new type of tent was 
evolved. Though snug and weather-proof, and containing 
accommodation for six men (packed as they prefer to be 
packed under polar conditions), it weighs only 35 lb. In 
structure it resembles a couple of motor-car hoods joined 
together, and when packed for the sledge takes the shape 
of a large '* D.” AU that has to be done when the camp 
is reached is for one man to lay the tent flat on the ground; 
another shovels snow on the loose surrounding cloth 
to anchor the base, while a third hauls on a guy and 
raises the whole structure. It was found that even in a 
high wind the tent could be pitched in a very few 
minutes. 

If an army marches on its stomach, that is peculiarly 
true of a polar expedition. A march to the Pole and 
back, or, as in this case, a march across a continent, may 
be reduced to a sum in simple proportion. So many miles 
to cover in so many days: What weight of food will suffice 
to maintain men and dogs in a state of efficiency during 
that period, allowing a reasonable margin for accidental 
delay ? That is the most anxious problem which a com¬ 
mander has to consider, and on which he must bestow 
infinite pains. 

In this particular case the problem was complicated 
by the fact that it would be impossible to lay down depots 
for the return journey. There is no return journey; it 
is straight ahead from sea to sea, and the most that can 
be hoped for is that the Ross Sea party will be able to 
join hands with Sir Ernest and his comrades somewhere 
near the top of the Beardmore Glacier. But that cannot 
be counted upon as a certainty, and consequently it was 
necessary to make provision for a march, which under 
the most favourable circumstances cannot be less than 
1,800 miles. 

In no respect than the great one of food has the equip¬ 
ment of polar explorers undergone more change during 
recent years. Preserved meats, indeed, are no new things. 
Some were supplied by a well-known firm to the Arctic 
Expedition which sailed in H.M.S. “ Fqry ” in 1824. She 
was wrecked, and eight years later some of the stores were 
found on the beach of Prince Regent’s Inlet by another 
vessel of the Royal Navy and brought back to England. 


When a tin was opened at a lecture delivered before the 
Society of Arts in 1868, the contents were found to be in 
a perfect state of preservation. 

I mention this merely to show that the art of preparing 
food which will remain good for an indefinite period is not 
a recent discovery. Modern ingenuity has been mainly 
devoted to the production of foods which shall supply 
sufficient nutriment in the smallest possible compass. No 
expedition has ever been better provided in this way than 
the Trans-Antarctic. Food experts vied with one another 
to contrive an article which would pass all tests. That 
which seemed most promising was tried in Norway, and 
with excellent results. Two of the party lived exclusively 
on the new polar rations, the camp being shifted from day 
to day to provide the necessary amount of muscular exertion 
by means of sledging joumeys. But, in spite of the strenuous 
exercise they took, the two men were unable to eat more 
than a third of the allotted rations. The only change 
suggested by the experiment was the desirability of 
substituting an animal for a vegetable protein. 

The question of clothing is all-important, and it is curious 
to note how polar explorers of experience differ on the 
subject. It is, of course, a matter in which personal 
idiosyncrasies have full play, and while one man finds that 
a particular sort of wool or a certain make of mitten suits 
him best, another will hold quite a different opinion. One 
gathers from explorers—if you are fortunate enough to 
find them in an expansive mood, which is very seldom, for 
they are as a rule the most uncommunicative sort of men— 
that the chief topics of conversation on a march are food 
(easily first) and the superiority of one kind of clothing 
over another. With men of the vast experience of Shackle- 
ton and Wild at the head of the expedition, it need scarcely 
be said that the party is furnished with everything in *the 
way of outfit which has been found useful on previous 
occasions. 

Among the stores of the “ Endurance ” is a very ample 
supply of ski. Shackleton himself, Wild, and Marston 
are all experts in the art, and the others will have full 
opportunity of acquiring it during the months of waiting 
at the base in the Weddell Sea. The success of Amundsen’s 
rapid dash to the South Pole and back was due in no small 
degree to the fact that he and his companions were accom¬ 
plished skiers, and in a day’s march covered a distance 
which would have been impossible in other circumstances. 
The great plateau on which the Pole is situated is one part 
of the journey which we know is favourable for this means 
of locomotion, though nothing is known of what may t>e in 
store for the party which approaches it from the Weddell 
Sea. 

According to the final dispatch which Sir Ernest sent 
from South Georgia, he expects to begin the great adventure 
on November 1, and to accomplish the journey across in 
four months. But in any case one cannot hope to hear of 
his success until April next year, when the " Aurora ” will, 
if all goes well, return to New Zealand. 
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With this month’s number of the " B.O.P." there commence 
two serial stories of unusual interest, and I am sure it will 
afford readers no little pleasure to see portraits of the respective 
authors. Captain Charles L. Gilson does not need any 
introduction to " B.O.P."-ites; his stirring tale of African 
adventure, “ In the Power of the Pygmies," was a leading 
feature of last year’s volume. - But, apart from that, he is 
the author of a number of capital yams for 
boys. It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to 
mention " The Spy," " The Lost Column," 

"The Sword of Freedom," "The Race 
Round the World,” among other of his works. 

Those who know Captain Gilson’s books will 
be assured of a fine treat in store for them 
when they plunge into this thrilling story 
of "Submarine U 93 " and Jimmy Burke's 
adventures. Those to whom the soldier- 
author is new will very quickly fall under 
his spell and join the ranks of his admirers. 

There is always a breezy, brisk touch 
about a " Gilson " story. Things happen 
and keep on happening ; the interest never 
flags from the very first chapter, and the 
characters seem to live before you as you 
read. Captain Ciouch—that redoubtable, 
fire-eating, plucky little skipper, has become 
a very real personage to me since I first en¬ 
countered him. It was a great treat to know 
that he was to figure again in " Submarine 
U 93," and as I know a lot more about this 
story than you do (editorial privilege, you 
know), you can take it from me that the 
gallant little sea-captain fully lives up to 
his reputation. 



As the sub-title to the serial indicates, 

“ Submarine U 93 ” is a story of the Great 
War. It must, therefore, 

Fact touch upon historical 

AND incidents. In this connection Captain Gilson 

FICTION. is anxious to make it understood that in his 

tale fact is blended with fiction. For in¬ 
stance, the chapter which will deal with the sinking of the German 
warship, the " Bliicher," will be very close to actual historic 
fact; but in another place, where a well-known German cruiser 
—the " Dresden "—is hunted far north in the Atlantic, the 
incident is purely fictitious. The reading of the tale, however, 
cannot but add to one’s knowledge of the great conflict into 


CAPT. CHARLBS L. GILSON. 
Author of the new serial “ Submarine U 93,” 
commencing in this number. 
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which we have been plunged, and I am sure that when my 
readers have reached the last chapter, they will not only feel 
that they have keenly enjoyed the yam, but that they have 
a far wider grasp of the issues of the War. 

• « • 

Captain Gilson is now back again in khaki, as our portrait depicts. 
His old regiment is the Sherwood Foresters, with whom he has 

served in many parts 
of the world. In the 
South African War he 
was five times wounded, 
and twice mentioned in 
dispatches. The nature of his injuries w r as so 
serious that he was obliged to retire from the 
Service, his leisure time being then devoted 
to writing books for boys. When the present 
War broke out, however, he felt impelled to 
offer his services to the War Office, and 
he received an appointment as Transport 
Officer in connection with the Naval Brigade 
dispatched to Antwerp. It was at this time, 
I remember, that Captain Gilson was busy 
correcting the proofs of his story, " In the 
Power of the Pygmies." Two sets of these 
proofs were among some baggage that fell 
into the hands of the Germans, and they 
never reached the editorial desk ! I have 
often w r ondered whether a German censor 
sat in solemn conclave with his colleagues 
over these same " galley slips," doubting 
their apparent innocence and probing for 
some secret significance. At the present 
time, by the way, Captain Gilson holds an 

important post under Government at- 

well, " somewhere in England " ; so, while 
debarred from being in the fighting-line, 
he is happily engaged in doing his " bit " 
for the country. 


Another wearer of the khaki—Major Charles Young, the 
author of " Olaf, the Sea-bird ”—makes his first bow to " B.O.P." 

readers this month. He is no new hand 
MAJOR at writ ^ n 8 Viking tales, nevertheless, as 

CHARLES his list of books proclaims. He has told 

YOUNG. the stories of " Harald, First of the Vikings," 

and that other Harald who was " Last of 
the Vikings," and capital stories they both are. When I was 
a boy, a Viking tale had a great fascination for me, and I should 
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be sorry to think that boys of the present day had lost the 
taste for reading about those fine, swinging times when every 
lad of mettle went “ a-viking ” across the "Swan’s Bath” 
(as they used to call the wide ocean), and voyaged to strange 
countries wherein Europeans had never before set foot. We 
Britons have a strong dash of Norse blood in us, or we should not 
be the great nation of seamen that we are. The great little 
admiral, Nelson, remember, came of Danish forbears, and if 
I had time I could find many more examples. So, when you 
read *' Olaf, the Sea-bird,” and are stirred by his adventures, 
keep in mind our kinship with the ” hardy Norseman ” and be 
proud of the blood that pulses the faster in your veins. 

Major Young has a long and distinguished Service record. 
As far back as 1878 (when the ” B.O.P.” was about to see 
the light), he was a young subaltern with his regiment on the 
North-West Frontier of India. Then came active service in 
Afghanistan. At the moment that I write these lines. Major 
Young is in barracks with the Battalion of the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall’s Light Infantry to which he is attached, 
and he is daily expecting his orders for ” the 
Front.” All '* B.O.P.” readers will join with 
me in wishing the author of ” Olaf ” a safe 
passage to wherever he is sent, and a safe 
return home after hostilities have ceased. 

* * * 

An Editor is no good unless he can 
blow his trumpet when occasion offers : 

I am going to blow 
mine now. Here is 
a welcome letter, 
picked from a recent 
morning’s postbag, 
hastening to tell what a good friend 
the old ” B.O.P.” has been in the 
past. Of course, I know that the paper 
has been a good and tried friend to 
thousands of boys—especially to so 
many of those who are now reckoned 
among the ” old boys ”—but it is not 
every one who has the thought to 
come forward to say so. My Canadian 
correspondent (he lives at Ottawa) has 
remembered his debt to the ” B.O.P.,” 
and he acknowledges it as follows :— 

" Dear Sir, —Many years ago 
I read a story in your paper called 
* The Troubles of a Dawdler,’ 
which left a lasting impression on 

my life, and although I have never, so far, risen beyond 
an ordinary, every-day lawyer, still my life has been far 
from being a wreck. At the time I read that story one 
would have thought that the man who wrote it knew 
me, as the facts were the same—even as to failing in 
examinations, etc. I was bom with a desire to put off 
everything till to-morrow ; and although I appeared to 
have (and in reality had) as much ability as an average 
boy, still, when it came to a show down, I always was found 
just a little wanting. Since reading that story it has always 
acted as a check to me, and every time since—whenever 
my old desire to put a thing over until to-morrow has come 
before me—the story of the dawdler has reminded me that 
man cannot live for ever. I am now thirty-two years of 
age, I am a reasonably well-to-do lawyer, married, and 
the- happy father of three children, but I honestly 
believe that had your story not reached my notice it 
would have been a wandering bachelor who would be 
writing.” 

The story to which our correspondent refers was written by 
the late Talbot Baines Reed, and appeared in Vol. I. of the 
*' B.O.P.” It has since been republished in the volume entitled 
“ Parkhurst Boys ” (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6 d. and is. 
net). Would-be dawdlers, please note 1 


TALBOT 

BAINES 

REED’S 

BOOKS. 



THE V.C. 
MIDDIES. 

These two 
decoration. 


MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG. 

Author of the new serial, “ Olaf, the Sea-bird,” commencing 
in this number. 


The late Talbot Baines Reed began his career as a writer in 
the " B.O.P.,” and the best of his stories made their first appear¬ 
ance in our pages. What a splendid list 
of serials he placed to his credit, commencing 
with ” The Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch ” 1 And what ” classics ” as school 
stories they have since become ! There is 
no better fare in the way of school yams 
than these ” Reed ” books. They are rattling stories, with 
plenty of incident and humour in them, and they strike a deep 
note in a quiet but forceful way, making you feel the better 
for having read them. Talbot Baines Reed was an earnest 
Christian himself, and he could not help infusing some of his 
own character into the boys about whom he wrote. They are 
never prigs ; they are always ordinary human boys—” animals,” 
as their masters often put it, and eminently likeable. Read 
the Talbot Baines Reed stories, then, you boys of to-day, who 
have hitherto missed them. There is so much to read, I know ; 

the shops are full of books, and very attractive 
ones, too. But Reed you ought to know ; he is 
too good to miss. The Religious Tract Society 
have published a complete edition of his 
stories at the popular price of is. per 
volume. There’s value for you! 

* * * 

On page 6 of this number appears 
a full-page drawing of the exploit 
in the Dardanelles 
which gained the 
Victoria Cross for 
two midshipmen, 
boys well deserved the 
as the offi ial account 
testifies. During the landing of troops 
from the transport ” River Clyde ” 
the vessel was subjected to a very 
heavy fire from the Turks’ Maxim guns 
and rifles. Then, to add to the 
difficulties, the lighters which con¬ 
nected the transport with the shore, 
were not at all easy to get into position. 
Commander Unwin (also awarded the 
V.C.) set to work upon the boats, and 
the two young midshipmen—George 
L. Drewry and Wilfrid St. Aubyn 
Malleson — stood by to help him. 
Drewry was the first to volunteer to 
carry a fine from one lighter to 
another, but he got hit by a bullet and became exhausted in 
the water. Malleson then jumped in with the line and succeeded 
in making it fast, but it subsequently broke and he made two 
more attempts, unsuccessful, alas ! at his task. All this swim¬ 
ming with a rope from fighter to fighter was done, remember, 
under a murderous fire. We can take off our hats to Mid¬ 
shipmen Drewry and Malleson, V.C. heroes, and be very sure 
that there is nothing wrong with the British Navy when its 
youngest members can show such pluck and daring as this. 

A. L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian fife, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on- 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should, 
be addressed to the Editor, 44 B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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Tangrams. 

A Simple Puzzle that may be recom¬ 
mended for long evenings. Try your 
hand at making new designs. 

By G. H. LLOYD. 



Si /J X T^UZZLES, in 

/ 1—^ some form or 

I / l/X A other, have 

| / ^ always been 

/ popular, and have pro- 

f vided amusement for 

• all sorts of people 

I.—The Tangram Square divided and from time im- 

marked off. memorial, though, 

perhaps, they have 

never been so popular as at the present time. 

One of the oldest and most fascinating of puzzles comes, like 
so many quaint things, from the Far East, where, over four 
thousand years ago, a great Chinese mathematician, named 
Tan. made the invention which forty centuries have been unable 
to improve or alter. Many pastimes of great antiquity, like 
chess, have so developed and changed down the centuries that 
their original inventor would scarcely recognise them. This 
is not the case with tangrams. 

Worthy of a civilisation that invented chess, 

Tan's puzzle has lived on unchanged through 
the ages, affording amusement and thought to 
men of such ability as Napoleon, who, during 
his exile on St. Helena, used to spend hour after 
hour with the little black geometric figures. . 

It is said that Gustave Dor6 “ loved tan- 
grams.” Professor Max Muller said that ” the 
science of tangrams gives evidence of a higher 
state of civilisation than now exists in China.” 

It is probable that tangrams were originally 
designed not as a pastime, but as a means of > 
instruction, though how they were exactly em- ^ 

ployed is not now known. This ingenious puzzle 
is of value, for it illustrates the principle that with the triangle 
and square you can produce almost any form. 

The tangram puzzle consists of a square of thin wood or other 
material cut into seven pieces, of various shapes (five triangles 
of different sizes, a square, and a parallelogram), which can be 
so placed as to form hundreds of different figures. In China 
this puzzle is sometimes made of ivory, carved with the delicate 
workmanship for which Chinese craftsmen are renowned, and 
enclosed in a carved box. 

The following is the simplest method of making the tangram 
puzzle. Cut a piece of stiff cardboard square (it can be made 
any size, 3 inches is a convenient size), and see that the angles 
and sides are true. Then very carefully divide, as shown in 
fig. 1. 

First, rule a line from A to E ; then mark off points B and D 
half-way between A and C and E and C respectively; then join 


;e them. This The sev 

J 


A Cat. 


B and D. Find G, the 
mid-point of B and D ; 
then join F and G. 

Mark H and K, mid¬ 
points of A and J and 
J and E respectively ; 
then join B and H and 
G and K. 

Havingthus marked II_The Tangram Square directed and 
out the card as shown coloured black, 

in fig. 1, take a very sharp knife or pair of scissors and cut the 
cardboard along the lines, then colour the seven pieces dead black 
with Indian ink on both sides, and place them between the leaves 
of an old book so that they will dry quite flat, you will then 
have the seven pieces as shown in fig. 2. All you require now 
is a sheet of white paper, and you are ready to start the great 
tangram puzzle. 

The seven pieces must be fitted against each other, never 
overlapping, in order to make a design. Our 
^ ^ readers will find that much amusement, not 

wholly uninstructive, may be derived from 
forming the designs shown in our illustrations 
and from forming new ones, thus giving scope 
for boundless ingenuity and skill. By using two 
sets of tangrams at the same time you may 
construct more ambitious pictures. 

A good winter evening competition may be # 
arranged by making several sets of tangram 
pieces, and distributing one set to each 
member of the party. Any number of persons, 
— young or old, can join in the game, and each 
,at * one may choose his own subject for a 

picture. The game consists of trying to see 
w’ho can make the best picture. 

If you wish to keep a tangram album or sketch-book, an 
ordinary plain drawing-book will answer the purpose. When you 
have made a design you would like to keep, place the design on 
a leaf of the book, and with a sharp lead-pencil very carefully 
make an outline of each piece of card, and then colour : not 
necessarily black, warm sepia, dark brown or dark blue have a 
more pleasing effect; you will then have a tangram drawing 
like one of our examples. 

In the long winter evenings, or in the summer when bad 
weather steps in to prevent our summer games, there comes the 

question : ** What can we do to 
amuse ourselves ? ” This puzzle 
is a solution to that question. 
Puzzles of this kind have in 


and sides are true. Then very carefully divide, as shown in amuse ourselves ? Tins puzzle 

fig, 1 is a solution to that question. 

First, rule a line from A to E ; then mark off points B and D Puzzles of this kind have in 

half-way between A and C and E and C respectively; then join 


A Candlestick. 


A Jap with fan. 


A Girl walking. 


A Toy Yacht. 
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them a scientific element which interests the intellect, while 
they at the same time train the hand to delicacy of 
manipulation. This puzzle costs practically nothing to make ; 
moreover, when completed in cardboard or fretwood,. it is 

an admirable present for 
your friends—or conva¬ 
lescent soldiers—provid¬ 



ing some simple amusement for our men in the first stage 
of their convalescence. Some of our readers may like to 
make a few sets of tangrams 
and present them to their hospital 
with a copy of the “ B.O.P." for 
the use of our brave wounded in 
the Great War. 




A Kangaroo. 


Two “ Resting 99 Studies. 


The Bow. 


First Steps. 

By JOHN LEA. 


OW, what’s your ambition ? ” said Wisdom one day 
To noisy and turbulent master McCrae. 

“No doubt you have fancies not hard to define, 
As many chaps have who are well under nine.'* 

“ Ambition ? Yes, rather ! ” the kiddie replied, 

While drawing his sword with a flourish of pride. 

“ I'll go to the Inches, and, fighting alone, 

Shall be the best pirate that ever was known. 

My flag shall be black, and I’ll five in some caves 
Where nothing is heard but the booming of waves. 

And talk about treasure in silver and gold ! 

I’ll have just as much as the caverns can hold. 

While in my own island I'll feed upon fish, 

And keep all the pets that a fellow could wish." 

McCrae went to school in the fullness of time. 

With lofty ambitions that touched the sublime. 

For when he was questioned by Wisdom, he said : 

“ I'll pull up my socks and go forging ahead. 


I shan’t have to swot, for I’ve learned, as you see. 

To spell all the words that are useful to me. 

And anything else that they want me to learn, 

I don’t think will give me the smallest concern. 

But one thing," he added, with insolence cool : 

“ I jolly well mean to be cock of the school." 

McCrae is the head of our senior form. 

He came to the place in a bit of a storm, 

And such was his swank that the kiddies would say : 
“ This Johnny wants nursing as clear as the day 1 " 
And well did they nurse him. But, bear it in mind, 
He knew how to leave all his folly behind ; 

To value the hints, rather roughly expressed, 
Discarding the useless and keeping the best. 

Now, this was a triumph, beyond any doubt, 

Which very few fellows can loftily flout, 

For brains must be clear and the judgment be strong, 
Ere self will confess and relinquish a wrong. 




The Head Master. Design for a Tile. Juggling. 

(Figures made by using two sets of Tangrams at a time.) 
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The Mystery of Priddy Point. 

A Tale of a Smuggling Adventure. 

By A. B. COOPER, 

Author of “Corky and I," “Frank Flower,” “The Spy of the Paisamac River,” etc. 


they wold times were pretty 
chancy, zur, an’ I baint zorry 
they be past an* gone. They 
d'zay that Black Peter can 
still be seen down after the 
shore nigh Priddy Point, for 
the wold folk hereabout used 
for to tell I that his lugger 
was wrecked out there when 
he was a - running a cargo 
from St. Malo wi' the Pre¬ 
ventive men on his heels. Ay, sure! " 

It was old Roger Potter who was talking to Gladys and 
myself on the old jetty at Priddycombe Bay. He was 
always telling us smuggling yams and, I believe, if the 
truth were known, he had done a bit of smuggling him¬ 
self in the days of his youth. He looked a smuggler—or 
so Gladys said—with his old red cotton cap with tassel, his 
knitted belt, and knee breeches. Artists used to ask him 
to sit or stand—I don't know which—for their pictures, 
and he was proud of having appeared “ i' thic there 
Academy up to Lunnon." 

“ Black Peter ? " I said. “ Was he something of a terror, 
Roger ? " 

“ Ay. he were that," said the old man, pursing up his lips. 
*’ They d' zay he had a hold in the cliff wi' zo many entrances 
out as a rabbit warren, an’ they d’ zay—an' I doan't doubt it 
—that the man as could vind thic there hidey hole 'ud be 
a milliner in vive minutes." 

“ A milliner ? " said Gladys, who had a feminine interest 
in such tawdry things as hats and bonnets, but who failed 
to see any connection between smugglers and Paris 
fashions. 

“ Zame as them there Yankee vellows, I d’ mean, worth 
ten pound a minnit." 

“ A millionaire, silly ! " I said, turning scornfully to 
Gladys, although I'm free to confess now that old Roger’s 
meaning had only just occurred to my mind at that 
moment. 

“ I mean to have a look one of these days," I said. “ Will 
you help, Gladys ? " 

“ It baint a maid’s job, nor be it a boy's job," said old 
Roger, puffing hard at his pipe. “ Thic there tide comes 
round Priddy Point tidy sharp at times, too. I d’ mind 
being pretty nigh caught myself. I wouldn' venture, 
Maister Harry, if I was you." 

“ I’ll take care he doesn't go," said Gladys, who was a 
year older than I, and assumed an authority over my 
freedom of "action which was unbearable. I instantly 
resolved to go to Priddy Point and to make a preliminary 
search for Black Peter's treasure cave. 

But for several days I failed to elude Gladys. Not that 
she suspected my intention. I don't suppose she gave it 
a second thought. But I was her one and only playfellow, 
and where I went she went also. 

But one fateful day the mater took her shopping and 
left me at home—that is, at our seaside cottage. This 
was my golden opportunity. I made a bee-line for Priddy 
Point. 

I was in two minds whether to go by the cliff top or along 
the shore. At length the shore won. It seemed more 
interesting, somehow, and, besides, I thought that if I 
went that way I could find a point where I could climb 
the cliff and at the same time make a search for Black 
Peter’s hold. 


Priddycombe is only a tiny fishing - village even yet, 
although it is supposed to be quite a rising watering-place ; 
and Priddy Point is clean off the map except for adven¬ 
turous spirits who like a rough walk of three miles. I 
enjoyed every minute of it: what with searching the shingle 
for flat stones and making ducks and drakes on the briny 
ocean, and exploring the land-locked pools for lively live¬ 
stock. 

But as I stooped and gazed into one of these rock-guarded 
pools I saw something that was neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring. It was a key. Yes, a big rusty iron 
key all covered with barnacles, and green with moss. 

Of course, no human boy could leave a treasure like that 
in a green sea-pool, so I fished it out with joyful curiosity 
and, feeling a bit leg-weary with plunging and ploughing 
through the shingle and sand and rock, I sat down on the 
wave-washed stones with my back against a rock to examine 
my find and try to conjure up all the strange adventures 
this key had had in the dim and distant past. 

I was so absorbed in my thoughts that the time slipped 
by unobserved, and I do not know whether it was five 
minutes or an hour which had fled, when I heard voices 
behind me in fierce dispute. 

“ By the beard o' Black Peter, ye'll pay for this ! " said 
a rough voice. “ An’ ye’ve lost the key o' the chest, ye might 
as well go an’ drown y'rself for any mercy ye’ll get." 

“ Now then ! What's all the wrangling about ? " cried 
a thunderous voice which made me tremble and cow r er lower 
behind the rock. “ Get the treasure into the cave ! Would 
ye have the Preventive men dowm on us afore we ha’ 
secured treasure w'orth a king’s ransom ? But hold ! Let 
me gloat on it for a moment ere ye drag it into the 
innermost recesses of the cave." 

The next moment perfect silence fell, and I knew that 
bold-eyed smugglers, unafraid to face death by storm or 
gun-shot, were quailing before the dread of Black Peter’s 
wrath. 

“ The key ! The key ! Who hath the key ? An’ it 
should be lost the treasure is lost too, for no man can open 
this chest, thrice clamped with bars of iron. The key, I 
say ! Simeon, thou hadst it but now ! " 

“ Not I, master—not I ! " came a tremulous voice in 
reply. “ I gave it back to thee yesternight." 

“ Dog ! Thou liest! Wouldst thou hide the key and 
steal the treasure ? " 

There was a sound of running feet upon the shingle, heavy 
sea-boots stumbling and crunching hither and thither. 
Then came the sound of a blow and a scream, and all was 
silent again. 

“ I find no key upon him,’’ came the rumbling voice 
again. “ Come ! Doth Black Peter ask in vain for the 
key of the treasure-chest ? " 

There was the murmur of a low, pleading, frightened 
voice, but I could not make out what it said. Nevertheless 
the thunderous voice of Black Peter soon enlightened me. 

“ Lost ? Lost ? Great snakes ! Scatter all o' ye and find 
it. I gi’ ye five minutes for the task. Bring the key o’ the 
treasure-chest to me here in that time, to the tick of a 
second, or I’ll serve ye as I've served Simeon." 

I could plainly hear the sea-boots of the smugglers on 
the shingle. They were—or so it seemed to me—coming 
ever nearer to my hiding-place. They w r ere searching the 
sea pools, and the wind- and tide-swept sand between the 
tumbled rocks, for the key which I had in my hand ! 

Supposing they should come round the rock against 
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which my back was hard pressed ? Assuredly they would. 
They would leave no stone unturned to find that lost key. 

I saw, in my mind's eye, Simeon lying on the shingle with 
his face turned to the sky, bound hand and foot, perhaps 
dead—slain by the ruthless hands of Black Peter. Should 
I creep out and meet one of the men and give him the key, or, 
at least, lay it in his track where he could see it ? My 
heart beat wildly at the thought. It seemed to me a 
desperately risky thing to do. Better by far stay still and 
hope I should not be seen. 

But what of the poor fellows who would fall under the 
terrible wrath of Black Peter ? Aye, what of them ? Should 
I not—by hiding away thus, and keeping the lost key— 
should I not be responsible for anything that might befall 
them ? 

I got upon my hands and knees and prepared to crawl 
from my hiding-place. The noise of feet on the shingle 
still went on; the men were searching feverishly for the 
lost key. 

Then a sound nearer the sea made me start, and then 
drop flat upon my chest on the shingle. A dozen men, with 
round shiny hats, short jackets—blue, with brass buttons— 
knee-breeches, shoes with huge buckles, and pig-tails tied 
with ribbon dangling at their necks, were coming on their 
hands and knees too, crawling stealthily among the rocks. 

Suddenly there was a great cry which echoed among the 
rocks. It was the voice of Black Peter, a man whom I 
had heard and never seen, but whose voice, when heard, 
was unmistakable. 

Instantly the shiny-hatted men leapt to their feet, each 
with a pistol in one hand and a hanger in the other, and 
commenced to blaze away within a few yards of where I lay. 
Even as I watched, spell-bound, one of them clapped his 
hands to his face, tottered a moment, and fell in a ghastly 
heap upon the sand. 

I believe I screamed. I’m not sure, but I think I did. 
It was more than I could stand. I picked myself up and, 
dodging like a flurried rabbit in and out among the great 
rocks, I fled by the way I had come, the report of the pistol- 
shots lending wings to my feet. 

How long I ran I don't know, nor just when I fell panting 
and exhausted unable to totter a step farther. But certain 
I am that I might have lain there until the tide had washed 
over me, had not old Potter found me with the key still 
clutched in my hand. 

“ Well, I’ll be thumped ! " he said. “ If that’s not the 


or two, I'm not silly enough to imagine I hear his voice 
behind every rock just because I happen to have found a 
rusty old door-key in a salt-pool on the shore.” 

Dad was listening to our sparring-match with a smile 
whilst he turned the key over and over in his hands. 

“Dreams are funny things,” he said at last; “but it 
strikes me as remarkable that Harry should be able to 
describe the uniform of the old-time Preventive men, as 
he has done. How can you account for that, Gladys ? ” 

Gladys hadn’t thought of that, and she couldn't find a 
satisfactory answer for a minute. But trust Gladys to get 
out of a difficulty. If our school cricket eleven was as 
bad to beat as Gladys we should carry off the championship 
every time ! 

“ I know ! ” she cried, her face lighting up with a trium¬ 
phant smile, for she dearly likes to get the better of me. She 
shot out of the room and, a minute later returned brandishing 
a Christmas annual, which had been part of the contents 
of my “ stocking ” on the last occasion I had hung it up. 

“ See ! There they are—shiny hats, pig-tails, hangers 
and all ! Put Potter's yarns, the key, and that picture 
together and you’ve got ‘ the stuff that dreams are made 
of.' ” 

Gladys was doing a play of Shakespeare for her Cam¬ 
bridge Junior; that’s why she was so pat with her 
quotations ! Dad laughed. Gladys had won her case. 
That's the worst of girls. They're so awfully smart and 
clever. Boys can do mathematics and things like that, 
but girls are full of useful ideas and cute dodges which a 
fellow can’t stand up against. I wouldn't like you to tell 
Gladys I said so. She’s conceited enough already and rides 
the high horse over me a bit too much 1 

Well, the next day was Saturday, and dad and Gladys 
and I went for a walk. “ We might go as far as the Point,” 
dad said, “ and Harry can show us the place of dreams.” 

He looked down at me with a twinkle in his eye. I 
coloured up, and Gladys laughed and said : “ Poor Harry, 
boy ! Did they make fun of him ? ” 

I had a dreary sort of feeling as we walked along the shore 
under the cliff. I feared that, even if I could find the exact 
spot again, the tide would have washed out every vestige 
of evidence that what I had thought I had seen had not 
been a dream. 

Well, there was my rock, at any rate ! I should know it 
anywhere. Yes ! and the tides were low this week and 
there was still the comfortable depression I had made with 


quarest yarn ! An' you' foun' thic there 
key at Priddy Point, did 'ee now ? An’ it 
be all covered wi’ barnacles an’ as rusty as 
a wold horseshoe. An' ye seen an' 'eard 
all thic there goins on, did 'ee ? ” 

“ I did truly. Potter,” I said. “ And I 
nearly got shot into the bargain.” 

“ Well, ye were alyin’ mighty still when 
I did come across ye, Maister Harry,” said 
Potter, “an’ I'll tell 'ee what, I shouldn’ 
not be much zurprised if 'ee dreamt it 
all—no, I shouldn’ not! ” 


II. 


M Y father always came down to 
spend the week-end with us, 
and Gladys was not slow to tell 
him of the smuggler's key and 
the tricks my imagination or my dreams 
had played me. 

“ The fact is, dad,” she said, in her 
know-all style, “ he has listened to old 
Potter’s yarns so often, that he is not 
quite sure which is fact and which fiction.” 

“ You don’t listen, too, of course ! ” I 
retorted. “ Why, you’re just as fond of 
Black Peter as I am.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Gladys scornfully, 
“ but when a man has been dead a century 



sitting so long. 

I pointed to this, and Gladys said it 
looked very comfortable; she didn't 
wonder I slept. 

But I had grown quite excited and took 
little heed of her. “ That's where the 
man was shot—the very spot 1 ” I ex¬ 
claimed. “ He fell forward, all crumpled 
up, and without a cry. I believe he was 
shot in the mouth; for he clapped his 
hands to his face and dropped like a 
stone.” 

I suppose I must have waxed pretty 
eloquent, for even unbelieving Gladys 
stared at the spot as if she rather 
wondered why the slain Preventive man 
should not be there still. 

Dad stooped down and picked something 
up. 

“ Um ! ” he mused. “ Queer 1 Look 
here 1 ” 

He held out his open palm and showed 
us a charred cartridge-case. 

“ And here’s another, and another ! ” I 
cried, in great excitement, following a sort 
of trail of cartridge-cases round the clump 
of rocks in the midst of which I had 
dreamt my supposed dream or seen my 
vision. 

Behind the rocks was an open space like 
a natural amphitheatre, with the great 
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cliff for one of its walls. Its floor was mostly shingle, but 
here and there were patches of white sand, and these were 
all covered with boot-prints, kicked about in fantastic 
heaps, unmistakably showing signs of a fierce and pro¬ 
longed struggle, whilst the shore all round was simply 
littered with cartridges. 

But the strangest mark was one which passed across 
several sand-patches—two parallel ridges, with a smooth 
flat surface between, broken often by footprints, but well 
marked nevertheless. 

“ A heavy chest has been dragged across the sand and 
stones here/* said my father. “ Let’s follow the marks 
and see where they lead.” 

Well, they just led nowhere. I had actually begun 
to hope that they might lead us to the treasure-chest of 
Black Peter, as I had already worked such miracles with 


did. You see, he happened to notice this huge key hanging 
up in our workroom and asked me if it was my watch-key, 
or the key I used for my rabbit-hutch to prevent the rabbits 
escaping and biting the postman. 

I think Gladys must get her sarcastic vein from his 
side of the family, for when she had done laughing at the 
idea of a wild rabbit amok, she told him the whole story 
of the key in her most sarcastic style, making all the 
mole hills of fiction into mountains and the mountains of 
hard fact, like the discovery of real cartridges, into mole¬ 
hills, by saying that some tripper had been gull-shooting, 
and had frightened me out of my 44 seven senses.” Luckily 
she gave me credit for the possession of two more than 
the average. 

Well, Uncle Bob roared with laughter. He said it was 
the best yam he had heard spun for many a day, and he 

nearly ruined my birthday— 

especially as neither the bike 
nor the roller - skates were 
forthcoming—by chaff¬ 
ing me about it until I 
vowed inwardly to take 
that key from its nail, 
crawl secretly out of 
bed, and take it to the 



“ Instantly the shiny-hatted men leapt to 
their feet . . . and commenced to blaze away 

within a few yards of where I lay.” (See page 40.) 


my old key, but the marks of the dragged box stopped 
at the edge of a line of stones which continued to the 
cliff foot, and, though we walked to left and right and 
examined the rock, we could find no clue to the chest’s 
hiding-place. 


III. 

E mystery of the beach remained a mystery until 
my birthday came round. I suppose you can’t 
have a rottener month for a birthday than 
November. But I don't know, either! There 
may be worse cases than mine. I know a chap, for 
instance, who was bom on Christmas Day, and so his 
Christmas presents are expected to do double duty. I call 
that very rough luck. But November is bad enough. 
The fog and gloom seem to get into people's memories 
and cause them to have hazy notions of what is due. They 
are apt to forget that a chap is short of pocket-money and 
has been hinting at a new bike and a pair of roller-skates 
for weeks. 

But Uncle Bob happened to be home from sea and he 
proved what dad calls a distinct asset. At the same time 
I think it was awfully mean of Gladys to tell him the story 
of the smuggler's key on my birthday. She might have 
put it off a day. But it turned out awfully lucky she 


bottom of the garden and “ bury it darkly at dead of 
night,” as the poet says. 

However, I forgot my troubles, and Gladys her sarcasm, 
when Uncle Bob said he would treat us to the “ Pictures ” 
—shilling seats—as a birthday frolic. But Gladys and I 
nearly swooned when dad proposed that he should join 
us ! I had never known him go to the 44 Pictures ” before, 
unless he went in disguise during business hours. 

Well, the four of us went, and it proved a memorable 
visit. It was better than the best birthday present I ever got 
—yes, even that memorable year when I got three pocket- 
knives with an aggregate of seventeen blades, including 
corkscrews and gimlets. Gladys and I sat in the middle 
holding hands. Between you and me, I don't mind con¬ 
fessing that we think the world of each other, even if she 
is sarcastic. Dad and uncle were on the two flanks. 

As always happens, we arrived bang in the midst of some¬ 
thing which Gladys and I strove to piece up and make sense 
of, but with small success. Then came a detective yam 
in which the criminals forsake their hundred-mile-an-hour 
motor-car for a two-hundred-mile-an-hour Zeppelin, and 
are followed by the detective in a threc-hundred-mile-an- 
hour aeroplane. The Zeppelin blows up at five thousand 
feet above sea-level, and the criminals fall down the fun¬ 
nel of an Atlantic liner and are captured and handcuffed 
in the stokehold by the detective who has volplaned down 
before them. 
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It was tremendously exciting, and Gladys and I enjoyed 
it thoroughly, and Uncle Bob said it was a marvel how 
they did it, and told us, when the lights were up, of a cine¬ 
matograph company coming aboard his ship in ’Frisco 
harbour and filming a scene from a play called “ The Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman.” Then the lights went down again, and 
we had a comedy in which everybody tumbled over 
everybody else, and fell into whitewash, and paint, and 
housemaids' buckets, and water-butts and canals, and 
in which the hero just waved his arm and twenty 
people fell flat. It was very silly, but Gladys and I 
enjoyed it. 

Then we had a very pathetic story. I believe Gladys 
cried. I couldn't be sure, not absolutely sure, but if it 
wasn’t a tear that fell on my hand it must have been the 
roof leaking—and it may have been, for it was raining like 
billy-o, as it always does on my birthday ; and I'll swear it 
was not my own tear because I never let them drop. But 
I must say that when the cow-boy—Bronco Bill it was— 
who had fought fifty Indians and three Mexican renegades 
single-handed, was dying in the shack to which he had 
crawled, in the arms of the girl he had rescued, I—well— 
I nearly did a savage weep myself. 

Then the lights went up and Gladys pretended to be 
picking up a dropped glove. I believe she had them both, 
but wanted to hide her red eyes. Just as she came to 
“ attention ” again, what do you think gleamed and 
flickered on the screen ? 

“ THE SMUGGLER’S KEY. 

A Drama in Two Parts.” 

Then followed the names and parts of the players, of 
which I can’t remember more than a few, like— 

Black Peter, a Notorious Smuggler . Murray Maxwei l. 
Gideon Cumpstey, Boatswain . . . Robert Cox. 

Jean Ardelot, a French Smuggler . Francois Cocaine. 
Harry Lorrimer, Capt. of Coastguard . Digby Denison. 

and so on. Then, almost before we could read these names 
and parts, an announcement followed to this effect:— 

This Picture Play, one of the most realistic ever 

produced, was photographed by the Star Company 


on the coast of France in the neighbourhood of 
St. Malo, and at Priddy Point in Downshire, the 
traditional resort of Black Peter, who is said to 

HAVE HIDDEN a STRONG BOX OF JEWELS IN A CAVE IN THE 
CLIFFS AND TO HAVE LOST THE KEY, WHICH WAS NEVER 
RECOVERED. 

The pictures gave us no time for the exchange of ideas 
or comments. I never in my life sat through a shorter 
half-hour. Gladys and I simply sat forward staring, afraid 
to look away for fear we should miss anything. But 
neither of us, funnily enough, tumbled to the truth as it 
concerned me, till the scene on the Priddy Point shore 
came on. Then I might have been telling my yarn 
which had caused me so much trouble. It dawned on 
us both at once, and we looked at each other in the 
half light, and Gladys gasped : “ It's your dream come 
true ! ” 

And it was—in every detail. I saw now what I had only 
heard—the scene behind the rock ; and it was a thriller. 
To see the wrath of Black Peter made Gladys hold my hand 
tighter. She unconsciously clung to the stronger sex, 
and I knew then she wouldn’t blame me for running away. 
Yes, and the things I had only half seen I now understood. 
And do you know who the fine young chap was I saw killed 
on the beach ? It was Harry Lorrimer, the Captain of 
the Coastguard. Killed, did I say ? No, I’m thankful 
to say he was only badly wounded and was brought back 
to life by Black Peter’s lovely daughter. Gladys said if 
he had been killed she would never have got over it, and 
she asked me if he was as nice really as he was on the 
film. 

It was all a bit of real chortle for me. It couldn’t have 
happened better—and Uncle Bob there, too ! I was the 
hero of the piece. Hadn't I been there with the actual 
key—or so we believed—in my hands ? And if that 
wasn't a splendid birthday episode, I’d like to know a 
better. Moreover, they all apologised for their un¬ 
belief. Gladys said if I would forget and forgive she 
would take back every single nasty thing she had ever 
said. I granted her request. But the best thing was 
that, when we got home, my bike was waiting for me. 
It had been delayed in transmission, like telegrams in 
war-time. But better late than never, I say. Don't 
you ? 
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Shine. 


I F you want to be a sunbeam 
You must shine—shine— 
shine, 

Though the day be dull or 
sunny, 

Wet or fine—fine—fine ! 

Don’t begin to growl or grumble. 
Don’t allow a moan or mumble ; 
If you turn your lips down sadly. 
You will pine—pine—pine 1 


If you want to be a sunbeam 
You must smile—smile—smile, 
You must step out like a soldier. 
Every mile—mile—mile ! 

For the folks w r e love the dearest 
Are the folks who come the 
nearest 

To being brave, and bright, and 
cheery 

All the while—while—while ! 



What a Difference the Boy Scout would have made in History!—III. 
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The Leysian Mission Boys' Brigade in Camp. 

Public School Missions. 

What “Old Boys” have Done, and are still Doing, 
for their Less Fortunate Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER. 

I. The Leysian Mission. 


T HE best proof that Britain is at the apex of the 
world’s civilisation is its multitude of charities. In 
fact, care for the sick, the poverty-stricken, the out- 
of-work, the orphan, the cripple, the blind, and the 
elfort to reach and save the fallen in life's battle, is the 
touchstone of national Christianity; and there is no more 
significant feature of this essential and noble side of our 
national life than the fact that with very few exceptions 
our great public schools are identified with some form 
of Home Mission work. 

Although the Leys School, Cambridge, is 
one of the youngest of our great public 
schools, dating only from 1875, whereas such 
schools as Winchester and Westminster are 
hoary with the traditions of centuries, yet 
it was a pioneer and is to-day the most 
successful exponent of the School Mission 
idea. The Leysian Mission, with its mag¬ 
nificent head-quarters in City Road, is one 
of the great landmarks of London's benevo¬ 
lence. and is visited by philanthropic people 
from the ends of the earth who desire to 
study its methods and organisation and 
ideals. 

Yet, like most good and stable things, it 
had its beginning in a very small way and 
in very ramshackle and inadequate quarters. 

The direct and immediate source of the 
Mission was the Leys Christian Union—a 
society founded by the late Dr. Moulton, 
the first Head Master of the school, and a man of world¬ 
wide fame as a scholar, to promote both in the school and 
amongst old boys the sense of Christian comradeship, and 
to engender and foster that desire to be of definite use in 
the world which is an essential feature of our common 
religion. 

Old Leysians who were members of this Union used 
to meet in London, and they soon came to the conclusion 
that to meet and talk over their own spiritual welfare 
was not a very sporting thing to do, unless they were pre¬ 
pared to face some self-sacrifice for the sake of those who 
were up against the sadder side of life. Two members 
of the Union, Mr. J. H. S. McArthur and Mr. R. A. H. 
Bicklord-Smith, brought forward the suggestion that the 
I’mon should undertake a definite piece of mission work, and 
the suggestion was enthusiastically received by the others. 


This was in 1886; and the work thus inaugurated in 
the hearts of two old schoolboys and enthusiastically 
taken up and carried on by O. L.'s, their friends, and many 
devoted workers in the neighbourhood of the mission, 
has developed into one of the most remarkable centres 
of religious and social work in the world. Buildings are 
not everything ; but in this case the comparison be¬ 
tween the first mission ^premises over a shop in White- 
cross Street, St. Luke's, E.C., and the palatial building 
in the City Road, the site for which alone cost upwards 
of £36,000, forms a fair measure of the real progress of 
the work. 

Of course there were many pessimists who 
said that this splendid building, with its 
magnificent Victoria Hall, would never be 
filled or fully utilised. Yet to-day the adult 
Church members attached to the Mission, 
not to mention the thousands who come 
and go, can scarcely be seated in the great 
hall, whilst the brightness and change which 
this delightful place has introduced into the 
dark region of St. Luke’s is beyond all 
reckoning. 

And there was need for the Leysian 
Mission, as there is need still for others. 
Within a half-mile radius of the big red 
block of buildings, so noticeable in the drab 
street, fives a population of a hundred 
thousand people, all on the border-line of 
poverty and many of them well within 
poverty's miserable territory. The Leysian 
Hall stands practically at the junction of 
the City, Hoxton, Shoreditch, and Finsbury; and each of 
these sections of the mighty metropolis of the British 
Empire has its separate problem. Whatever happens 
elsewhere, these places seem inevitably to grow poorer and 
more squalid year in and year out. The people who make 
their money in the great warehouses and workshops five 
and spend it elsewhere. Here is no such pleasant ad¬ 
mixture of the rich and poor as one sees in provincial 
towns. It is one dead level of poverty in dull sur¬ 
roundings. 

That is why an establishment like the Leysian Mission 
is such a boon and blessing. There are few open spaces 
near. Hyde Park might as well be in the Moon for the 
folk of Hoxton. But there is the Guild of Play across at 
the Mission, and the Saturday Night Concert in the great 
hall with its magnificent organ, its comfortable seats, its 
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warmth and its beauty, and there are the jolly “ socials ” 
in the same hall when everybody sits around and talks, 
and presently somebody goes on the platform to sing or 
recite, or play the fiddle or the cornet, and then it is supper- 
time and, instead of being turned out to fend for yourself, 
there is steaming coffee and all the etceteras of a good 
tuck in. That seems worth doing, does it not ? Old Leysians 
do not need to make any apologies for that sort of thing. 

One night I went “ round the show " with the Secretary of 
the Mission, Mr. J. Southall, who is an Old Leysian and a 
barrister of the Inner Temple, and who devotes all his 
spare time to the place. I thought I was never coming to 
the end of it all. The number of rooms is prodigious; but 
far more surprising is the fact that they are all fully 
occupied, and that in every single one there is something 
new going on. Here sits a fully fledged lawyer-man, 
giving advice gratis ; yonder is a Penny Bank doing big 
business ; there a Coal Club dealing with hundreds of tons 
of black diamonds ; yonder a big class of girls knitting 
for the soldiers at the Front whilst 
a lady reads to them a story ; and 
over there a choir practice or a 
band practice—for the Leysian 
Mission prides itself on its music, 
both vocal and instrumental. 

Here the Guild of Play meets, 
and learns not only new games but 
the best way to play old ones. This 
is a cripples’ parlour with toys and 
joys replete. That is a prayer- 
meeting, a sort of power-house for 
the whole place. Yes, it is a busy 
hive, the Leysian Mission, without 
a doubt. There is little waste time 
and no waste space. 

Let us look at a few of the 
activities of the Leysian Mission at 
closer quarters and in more detail. 

The Sunday School is perhaps the 
biggest thing they have there. 

Although the Great Red House was 
only opened by the King and Queen 
in July 1904, yet any development, 
in respect to the numbers of the 
Sunday School, has long been im¬ 
possible, simply and solely because 
the school is full—as full as a newly 
opened sardine-tin. A school of 
1,150 boys and girls in average 
attendance is something of which 
to be proud, and the numbers were 
only kept down to that high level 
by refusing to take “ children under 
six." In connection with this school are all manner of 
helpful institutions, and among others a Teachers’ Training 
Class, where would-be teachers are instructed in their work. 

I have already mentioned the Guild of Play, but I want 
to take a closer look at this beautiful and helpful work. 
The last season commenced with sixteen groups, some of 
which contained fifty or sixty children. Each of these 
groups has a weekly " party." Just think of the bliss of 
having a party every week right through the winter 1 Lots 
of boys and girls who never went to a mission in their fives, 
and who think of " parties" as dress-up affairs and 
meringues , would give their heads for such a programme. 
And, mind you, these " parties " are as merry as they can 
be made, in spite of the fact that they are to some extent 
instructive as well as recreative. For instance, the boys 
and girls learn drill and maypole dancing and action songs, 
and at the end of the season they give a grand public display 
to which all the mothers and fathers in the district flock. 

Of course, all sorts of toys are provided free. There are 
dolls for the girls and balls for the boys. But the main 
thing is that there are grown-ups who are good sports, and 
who know the rules, and who are there to put these kiddies 
on right lines. Incidentally, too, they find lots of chances 
to teach a lad that certain things are " not cricket " and 


that " cheating " is not part of the fun. But, of course, the 
best part of the whole thing is that these youngsters are 
under ideal conditions instead of being in the gutters, and 
are in the way of learning everything that is good instead 
of everything that is bad. 

You really ought to see the Lantern Service for Children 
which has been held at the Leysian Mission eveiy Sunday 
night for years. One would have thought that picture 
shows would have knocked out the common or garden 
magic lantern. But it is not so where these children are 
concerned. The small hall in which it is held will accom¬ 
modate, well squeezed, 350 children and about 35 babies 
in arms. But there are never fewer than 500 who want to 
get in. So it is a case of early doors, and first come first in. 
Those who see the door closed and hear the dread words 
" not even standing room " probably realise what the five 
foolish virgins felt like when the door was shut and they 
were barred from the wedding " spread." 

Poor little mites ! Both inside and out there is a good 
deal of difference in the class of 
child who attends. Some are quite 
" swanky." Their father is a car¬ 
man, or perhaps an artisan, or even 
a bus-conductor. But the majority 
of the lantern-service children are 
very poor, dressed in tatters, and 
often minus boots and stockings. 
The lantern service is like a little 
earthly heaven to them, and they 
follow the story of Joseph and his 
Brethren, or of Daniel in the Den 
of Lions with far more breathless 
interest than more fed-up boys read 
Crusoe or Coral Island. 

The Leysian Brass Band is a 
great institution in the neighbour- 
; hood of Hoxton. The costers know 
it, and so do the public-houses. It 
accompanies the Mission Band 
when they go to the street corners, 
and plays right lustily. Quite 
frequently the man who has been 
blowing his comet a moment ago 
will be seen speaking; for the rule 
is, at the Leysian Mission, that 
nobody must shirk any task that is 
given him to do. However quiet 
and deserted a street may be, as 
soon as the strains of the Leysian 
Band sound it teems with young 
fife. The trumpeters might be all 
pied pipers, drawing the children 
after them. Ah, but not to de¬ 
struction. The mission is there for good and not for ill, 
for uplifting and not for casting down, for added sunshine 
and brightness and not for gloom and misery. That’s 
what the noble Gld Leysians aimed at and that is what the 
present generation must keep well in mind and heart. 

I might tell you about the Boys’ Brigade, which wins so 
many drill prizes, and about the fine gymnasium where lads 
and girls try to rectify slum conditions, and indeed a 
thousand other things. But I never saw such a place for 
clubs in all my fife. Most buildings, however big, are well 
content to house one club. But the Big Red House in City 
Road has scores ! There’s a Coal Club, and a Christmas 
Club, and a Loan Club, and a Goose Club, and a Slate Club, 
and a Gardening Club, and a Cricket Club, and a Rambling 
Club, and every other kind and make and variety of club 
you could think of. And they all flourish. Neither are 
they the same people that go to each. No mortal man or 
woman or child could possibly belong to so many. It 
would mean attending clubs from early dawn to dewy eve. 

I was greatly taken with the Young Men’s Social Club. 
They have a billiard table or two and draught-boards and 
other games, and the room is warm and well lighted. I could 
not help thinking that tens of thousands of young fellows 
in country villages would be very glad of such a pleasant 
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chance of passing an agreeable evening. And oh, how 
much better than the public-house ! And you must not 
think that all the real work is done by men and women of 
leisure. By no means is this the case. Scores of men and 
women are to-day among the army of light who might, 
but for the Leysian Mission, have had their names on the 
calendar of crime. It is surprising how many of the workers 
come from the mean streets round about. 

Nevertheless, the bright talents and fine ministries of 
many devoted men and women are given freely to the 
work. There was a settlement for Old Leysians, where 
a number of O.L.’s could always be found either in resi¬ 
dence or making them their head-quarters while staying in 
London, and they were a perennial source of strength and 
help; but when the War came duty called the residents to 
serve their King, so for a time the settlement is closed. 
Moreover, every Old Leysian, as well as every new one, 
makes it a point of honour to support the mission, to keep 
it free from financial difficulty, and to spread its usefulness 
more and more. 

I'was turning over the " Obituary Notes " in the School 
Handbook, which the brilliant Head Master, Dr. W. T. A. 
Barber, so kindly sent me—and he is himself an old China 
missionary—when I came across the following : “ Foot¬ 


ball of any degree and volunteering with the London 
Scottish were not adequate objects and occupations of his 
leisure. Better ambitions were in his heart. And taking 
up the Moulton House (one of the settlements) and Boys’ 
Brigade departments of the Leys Mission, he manifested 
in them that union of blithe Sian and solid persistence 
which characterised the old Rugby forward. His share 
in organising and administering House and Brigade alike 
were of continuing value, and his personal influence on the 
hearts and lives of both boys and men was happy and 
healthful. Volunteering for military service in South 
Africa, he was enrolled with the Scottish Borderers, 
became sergeant, was wounded at Spion Kop and died 
at Lydenburg, aged thirty-three. His work and his 
memory abide." 

Well, that is an epitaph worth having. " His work 
and his memory abide " ; and not alone is W. F. Budgett 
remembered by his own schoolfellows and kinsfolk but 
also by many a lad, now grown to be a man, who was kept 
straight by his influence. Nor is he an isolated instance. 
The Leys School has produced a notable number of men 
who have said " write me as one who serves his fellow 
men." And if school produces that spirit, it is better far 
than learning and degrees, excellent though these are. 


II. Clifton College Mission. 


C LIFTON'S Mission was the very first of its kind 
in England, and most probably in the world. 
At any rate, that is the claim Cliftonians make;. 
and seeing that Dr. Percival, the present revered 
Bishop of Hereford—Clifton’s first and greatest Head 
Master, upon whose solid foundations subsequent Heads 
have been proud and happy to build—commenced the 
work of the mission 
in 1869, the other 
schools will certainly 
have " to get up 
early " if they wish to 
diallenge that claim. 

The first mission was 
a ragged school called 
“The Dings," which 
was kept going until 
it was superseded by 
a big super-Dread - 
nought Board School. 

But Clifton did not 
abandon the School 
Mission idea. Indeed, 
it greatly broadened 
its scope. A Mission 
Committee, consisting 
of masters, Old Clif¬ 
tonians, and members 
of the School, was 
formed to act with 
the Head Master. It 
was resolved to attach 
a Mission Curate to 
the poor and crowded 
parish of St. Barnabas, 

Ashley Road, Bristol, and to devote the whole of the 
College Chapel offertories to this single and most worthy 
object. This was the great pioneer movement which has 
since been so widely copied by public schools and by 
many colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The first Clifton Mission Curate was a very notable 
man, the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, the present Vicar of Keswick, 
the historian par excellence of the beautiful Lake District 
and a poet of real power and distinction. He has left a 
very entertaining sketch behind him of the sort of proposition 
he had to face in those early days. Writing to Mr. Wilson, 
the second Head Master, in 1886, he says :— 

" I remember the impressions of the place. Muck- 


heaps and farm-refuse, on which jerry-builders had set 
up rows of houses, which periodically got flooded and 
sucked up fever and death from chill for the poor folk 
who lodged therein. No lamps. Streets only wadeable 
through. A few public-houses of the worst sort surrounded 
a bit of open ground which was called ‘ the gardens,' in 
which were tumble-down low huts of squatters in old 

time. These dwellers 
were the pick of the 
neighbourhood. At 
one of these huts lived 
an old sailorman who 
had been to the North 
in one of the Relief 
Expeditions which 
took food to those who 
were searching for Sir 
John Franklin, and he 
took to me because 
I was of kin to the 
Arctic navigator. 

" He was a man 
who had been con¬ 
verted when he was a 
prize-fighter in the 
old days at Hull, and 
he had become a 
preacher. I listened 
to many a sermon by 
his fireside and was 
the better for it. I 
can see the tears 
rolling down his face 
as he told me how 
fourteen of his crew, 
after starving in the northern circle, were rescued by 
another relief party, and could not restrain themselves, 
but ate ravenously and died like dogs. The * Ancient 
Mariner ' came before me very really in its pathos as he 
spoke. 

" The work of the mission lay around the lowest little 
public-house and an old carpenter’s shop. I say it calmly 
that it was a forlorn hope, and that, what with the liquor 
and the want of noble surroundings, the devil had his own 
way and the parson was nowhere. Service on Sunday 
was much as follows : On arriving there was a free fight 
going on outside the public, or the door of the mission- 
room, among ‘Mr. Rawnsley's boys,’ as they were called. 



Library and Reading-room at the Leysian Mission- 
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successive Sundays in Lent the preachers were the Head Mas¬ 
ters of Uppingham, Haileybury, Marlborough, and Harrow. 

After the church was built the school interested itself 
in work amongst boys in the parish : the Rev. A. S. 
Rashleigh, then assistant-curate, throwing himself heartily 
into its organisation and assisting his old school generally 
to help the lads. The pioneers in this splendid work were 
Mr. C. P. Wilson, and the then Head of the school, H. B. 
Mayor. These two men took a number of boys from the 
parish of St. Agnes, and the adjoining one of St. Clement’s, 
to Berrow, near Burnham, where they spent a week under 
canvas. Since then the summer camps have become a 
regular institution, and are taken charge of by a master 
and various members of the Sixth. 

Out of this camp idea also arose the St. Agnes’ Boys’ Club, 
which the school has continually kept up. Teams from the 
club come up to play the school at cricket and football—a 
privilege which many another club might pine for in vain—and 
the afternoon's amusement generally finishes up with a tea in 
the gymnasium, and from time to time a concert in Big School. 
In the winter terms certain members of the school go down on 
Saturday evenings and take part in anything that is going 
on, whilst members of the staff go down and give lectures. 

Mr. Rashleigh writes : " As we look back over the years 
that have passed since the starting of the Boys’ Club, we 
want to know what its influence has been. For the boys of 
Bristol it has meant much. Hundreds have found within 
its walls the help and discipline of life which they needed. 
The contact with the life of a public school has been an 
education to them ; they have learnt something of the 
public spirit, the esprit de corps so essential to a true life. 
The still closer intercourse of life in camp has been the 
means of creating friendships which have not been forgotten. 
For the boys of the school, too, the work has been the means 
of interesting them in quite another side of life. They 
have learnt something of the working boys in our city, and 
have felt that they can help them and can also be helped 
by them. The early interest taken in the School Mission 
has led in some cases to the taking up of Boys’ Clubs in 
other cities by O.C.’s whose first enthusiasm was created in 
camps at Berrow, Brockweir, Porlock, or Southemdown.” 

Thus the good work goes on; thus the seed of progress 
and the highest Christian civilisation is sown and bears, 
in every new generation, an ever more abundant and 
beneficent harvest. We need not despair of Old England, 
as long as there is this sympathy betwixt rich and poor. 
When learning produces pride it is a poor thing; but when 
it produces that divine pity and enthusiasm of humanity 
which has ever marked the highest type of Briton, it 

becomes a part of wisdom, 
and thus a strength and a 
glory and a benediction to 
the human race. 


Then, calling upon them to be gentlemen and to let the 
women go upstairs first, there was a pause, and up bundled 
the women and the girls who dared face the meeting. 

” Then, to seats reserved in front close by me, the lambs 
came up, and just as prayers began a fusillade of stones 
from outside would rattle all along the wooden walls of 
our conventicle, and the noise of horses in the stable below 
added to the din. In the midst of prayer the door would 
be knocked at, and the porter would be often overpowered 
by a strong rush, and fighting would go on below stairs 
till I appeared, passed up one or two and sent off the others. 
All would go well till the middle of the hymn, perhaps; 
then cat-calls and whistles sounded outside, and one of my 
lambs nudged his fellow, and both rising quite courteously 
would walk out saying, ‘ Sorry, we’ve got an engagement 
with a pal, sir. Good night.* 

“ Often a man, disguising the fact that he was in liquor, 
would be in the midst of the mission congregation, and I 
had to rise from my knees and help to tumble him out, 
and come back and go on with the prayers as if nothing 
had happened. I think that is hard work—very—to 
fight a man downstairs and come back and try to be in 
breath as you go on with sermon or prayer.” 

There ! That is a description of primitive conditions 
worthy of Dickens. But it might be a leaf out of a diary of 
a backwoods settlement rather than a picture of life at its 
lowest in Old England, thirty or forty years ago. To-day 
the Newfoundland Gardens, so graphically described by 
Archdeacon Rawnsley, are—thanks to Mr. Wilson, most 
indefatigable of reformers—a beautiful public park; and 
the appalling old mission-room, the upper storey of a long 
wooden carpenter’s shed, has been replaced by a beautiful 
church dedicated to Saint Agnes, because the people fancied 
” a lady saint.” The first vicar was the Rev. T. W. 
Harvey, who, working hand in hand with the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, made the church a centre of religious and social 
life for the working men and women of the district. His 
successors have been the Rev. R. S. Fyffe, now Bishop of 
Rangoon, and the Rev. A. S. Rashleigh, the present vicar, 
both of whom are Old Cliftonians. 

The first Sunday in the new church was a memorable one. 
In the morning the preacher was Dr. Warre, the Head 
Master of Eton. In the afternoon the whole of the college, 
masters and boys, occupied the church, Dr. Percival being 
the preacher. In the evening Mr. Wilson preached. This 
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The Senior Club-room, St. Agnes’ Mission, Clifton. 
With portrait of Rev. R. E. Ramsay, M.A., Warden of the Mission. 
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The Song of the Sea-bird. 

Hear ! for I sing of the surges 
Sweeping swiftly shoreward ; 

Rushing, roaring, and ravening. 

Leaping around the rock-fence ; 

Piling, in foaming fury, 

White crest upon white crest ; 

Spouting in sheets of sea-spume 

Wide in the shrieking wind-whirl- 

Hear ! for I sing of the surges. 

Ahoi ! for the sweltering surges— 

The deafening, storm-tost surges. 

Racing in wind-wrenched rank-lines 
From far, to fall on the strand-holm 
Trumpeted on by the gale blast; 

Bursting in cloud-capt beauty 
Over the breaker barrier 

That girns in its might to meet them- 

Hear 1 for I sing of the surges. 

CHAPTER I. 

“SEA-BIRD!” 

HOI !—oi!—oi ! ” 

The clear, resonant tones of the shout went 
ringing down the funnel of the narrow ravine, 
the echoes beating back and forth from side to 
side of the rugged cliffs until they died, muttering, into 
silence. 

The lad who had given vent to the call stood motionless, 
his head drooping slightly sideways, as he listened for the 
reply. In a few moments an answering “ Oi !—oi !—oi ! ” 
came throbbing back from far away. He nodded sharply, 
and a smile of satisfaction stole over his features ; stooping, 
he grasped the fore-paws of a large wolf that lay huddled 
in death beside him, and with a deft wriggle and twist 
combined hoisted the carcass of the brute upon his back ; 
and then, holding a foot in each hand on either side of his 
neck, the grim head lolling limply over his shoulder, and 
the grinning muzzle and fangs almost caressing his cheek 
as he swung along, he took his way down the rocky pass. 


Olaf, the Sea-bird; 

or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 

Author of “The First of the Vikings.'* “The 

Shark Hunter,*' "Tales by a Red-Jacket," etc. 

pausing occasionally to give vent to his cheery shout : 
“ Ahoi !—oi !—oi 1 ” 

He was a proper youth to look upon, this lad of 
(apparently) sixteen summers, striding gaily on beneath 
the burden of his hunting trophy to meet his distant 
comrade, and making little of the weight of the dead 
wolf; and as he is to be our hero, perhaps it were best 
to make his acquaintance at once, giving a brief account 
of his birth, parentage, and early life up to the present, 
ere we resume the thread of our tale to follow his sub¬ 
sequent career. 

Olaf Sigurdsson was the son of a wealthy and influen¬ 
tial 44 bonder ” (what we should term 44 yeoman ”), of 
Thrandheim. His father had been a zealous partisan 
of King Hakon the Good, son of Harald Fairhair ; but 
the death of the King, wounds, and increasing age 
caused him to sever all connection with the Court and 
to retire, accompanied by his wife, son, and daughter 
Hilda, to his private estate on the southern shore of 
the mouth of Thrandheim Fjord. There he hoped to 
pass the rest of his days in peace, within sight and 
sound of the ocean he had loved so well and upon 
whose waves he had taken part in so many a hard- 
fought battle. 

From his earliest days, Olaf could recall nothing that 
fascinated him more than the stirring tales, told by his father 
of an evening to the assembled friends and retainers of his 
house, of those great days when Hakon ruled ; when the 
sons of Eric Bloody-axe banded together, striving to cast 
him from his throne, and when his own half-brothers, 
sons of Harald Fairhair by different mothers, wrangled and 
fought among themselves for supremacy, carrying brands 
of private feud and public warfare far and wide through 
their unhappy country, and shrouding it from border to 
border in the smoke and flame of internecine strife. 

Through the stress and turmoil of those days moved 
Hakon, calming, subduing, regulating ; and with him went 
ever Sigurd the Bonder—who might, had he so chosen, 
have been Sigurd the Earl—steadfast, true, and devoted 
to his royal master. But the day came at last when the 
friendship was severed by the sword ; when Hakon, 
wounded to death, gasped out his life on Hakon’s crag ♦ 
after the fatal battle at Fitiar in Stord ; and then, as I 
have said, Sigurd retired to his estate, hung up his sword, 
and determined to spend the rest of his days in quiet 
contentment, surrounded by his family and friends. 

By now, young Olaf was ten years old ; and it was at 
this period that he earned his sobriquet of the 44 Sea-bird." 
He was down at the strand one rough, stormy day, watching 
with a crowd of others a broken, dismasted wreck drifting 
shore wards, battered unceasingly by the heavy seas that 
flung themselves upon it. 

After watching for some little time with kindling eyes 
the efforts of the seamen to hoist a rag of sail on the jagged 
stump of the mast and thus try to get their craft under 
some sort of control, the lad’s high spirit gained the upper 
hand ; and dashing to his own little skiff that was lying 
drawn up on the beach out of reach of the hurling waves, 
before anyone had realised his intention, he had grasped her 
gunwale, rushed her down the shelving shore into the water, 
and sprung in. The next instant he was being borne out 

• The tale runs that Hakon died on the very rock whereon he was born. See the 
"Saga of Hakon the Good,” Hcimskringla (tr. Morris and Magnusson).- 
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seaward on the crest of a receding wave, utterly out of 
reach of interference or aid. 

Breathless the onlookers gazed after him as he jerked 
out his oars and, slowly and painfully at first, but with 
increasing vigour and success, made his way steadily 
through the piling seas towards the drifting vessel; his 
frail but buoyant eggshell of a craft being now flung 
skywards on the summit of a shouldering wave, now hidden 
from view in the troughs of the rollers or by 
the drenching showers of the driving spray. 

At last he reached her, and a hearty cheer 
went up from the crowd on the beach ; his 
lithe figure was seen to spring inboard and 
disappear, the skiff swinging under the lee 
of the larger hulk, to which he had evidently 
made her fast ; and in a very few minutes 
it was patent to all beholders that his know¬ 
ledge of the coast and currents was bearing 
fruit, for a tiny comer of sail was hoisted, 
the wreck seemed to feel its impulse and sag 
slowly sideways, and presently, foot by foot, 
young Olaf at the helm, she lurched into a 
narrow stretch of clearer water between 
two lines of breakers. 

The heartened crew had their oars out 
in a twinkling to grasp the opportunity ; 
and, pulling with lusty strokes, full of renewed 
hopes of life, they thrust their shattered 
vessel slowly forward until, borne on the 
back of a shoreward rushing roller, they 
laboured ponderously through the leaping 
foam and beached her—battered, indeed, 
and half water-logged, but safe—on the 
shelving strand. 

A sailor, crouching prepared in the bows, 
hove a rope with accurate energy ; it 
whirled into a waiting group, to be instantly 
grasped by a score of willing and powerful 
hands ; and with ringing shout and cheer 
the hulk was dragged high and dry, her 
crew leaping out on to the beach as soon 
as it was practicable so to do. 

“ That lad came aboard of us like a sea¬ 
bird out of the storm 1 " exclaimed the 
master, dashing the brine from his eyes and 
wringing the wet out of his beard. “ Where 
is he ? A brave lad, and not fifteen yet, 

I reckon.*' 

“ Fifteen ? " quoth a stander-by—one of Sigurd’s own 
thralls—“ fifteen ? He has seen but ten winters ! ** 

“ By Odin's hom ! then," responded the sailor, “ if 
he live he will go far ; for never yet saw I a more skilful 
and gallant deed. A boy of ten ! I can scarce believe it." 

“ Here's his father 1 " cried some one, as Sigurd came 
striding down, his tall figure topping the crowd that had 
gathered round the rescued crew. The news of Olaf’s 
exploit had been carried to his ears by swift messengers, 
who could not, even had they tried, have exaggerated the 
danger ; and Sigurd, aware of the lad’s daring and reckless 
nature, and desirous of finding out the truth of the report, 
had hurried to the strand himself to see if he could be of 
any use. 

He quickly grasped the outlines of the situation, and 
his “ Well done, boy ! " as Olaf came up to his side, dripping 
and flushed, after seeing to the security of his little skiff 
which had come ashore in tow of the larger vessel, was 
enough praise for his son, who valued his father's commen¬ 
dation above all others ; and he stood beside Sigurd, 
laughing with sheer excitement and pleasure as the rescued 
sailors thronged up, one after another, to grip his hand 
in their horny palms and tender him their rude but hearty 
thanks. Rough though the language and their manners, 
Olaf understood and appreciated them. 

" Tell me when you’re going a-viking, young master, 
and I’m with you ! " quoth one huge, black-bearded 
fellow. 

" Sea-bird at ten, sea-hawk at fifteen ! " shouted another. 


" By the hammer of Thor ! " exclaimed the shipmaster ; 
" the lad is the likeliest bit of stuff I have seen this many 
a year 1 " 

And so forth, all crowding round with their bluff, bronzed 
faces, patting him vigorously on the back to testify their 
admiration, and wringing his hand in gratitude. 

“ Come up to the house with me, men," intervened 
Sigurd, anxious to put an end to a scene which threatened 
to become somewhat embarrassing to the 
youngster ; " you’ll be none the worse for a 
shift of clothing, and these fellows of mine, 
here, will see to your ship and cargo." 

Calling a man to him he gave several 
rapid orders and then walked off homewards, 
Olaf and the master on either side of him, 
and the seamen following in the rear. 
When they reached the house Sigurd sum¬ 
moned a servant, and, bidding him supply 
the wrecked crew with dry clothing and then 
bring them to the hall for food and drink, 
handed them over to his charge. The master 
he bade come with him, as he himself would 
see to his needs ; and ere long, dry clad and 
refreshed, they were all seated round the 
huge fire in the great hall, watching the long, 
many-coloured tongues of flame flare up 
from the blazing driftwood ; while, as if to 
emphasise to the recent arrivals the sense 
of contrast between their past peril and 
present comfort and security, the storm 
howled and shrieked without, like a pack of 
jealous wind-demons deprived of their prey 
at the very moment when they deemed it 
within their grasp. 

" Come! " quoth Sigurd, raising his hom 
of mead to the master, " here’s good luck to 
you, and you are welcome. The ship can 
be repaired, the cargo is unhurt, and all your 
brave lads are safe. I have used the sea 
myself, and know its chances. Spin us the 
yam of to-day's happenings, shipmaster! " 
Nothing loth, and first emptying his hom 
in acknowledgment to his host, the sailor 
began. 

" Northman bom am I, from the Wick, 
and my name is Sweyn. Trader have I been 
all my life ; but you doubtless know, as well 
as I, that a trader at sea in these days must 
be soldier and sailor too. If he can’t sail his own ship, let 
him go rent a drink-shop ashore, and cheat honest sailors, 
to gain a living ; and if he can’t handle axe and sword as 
stoutly as any man-at-arms, how is he to defend his hard- 
earned property from errant vikings or rascally South-Sea 
pirates ? Tell me that, my masters ! " 

He stared around with the sturdy air of one who states 
a self-evident truth, and all his hearers nodded assent ; 
then fixing his eyes on Olaf, who sat close by gazing at him 
as though fascinated, he smiled a sudden, broad smile 
that lit up the rugged features as by a gleam of sunshine, 
and continued—but it might have been noticed that he 
addressed himself almost exclusively to his youthful 
auditor :— 

“ I began trading as boy, and now am I forty years of 
age : thirty years of old Mother Ocean have I seen, storm 
and shine, blow high, blow low. Aye, and what else have 
I not seen ? We traders, young master, are for ever poking 
our noses into all sorts of out-of-the-way corners of the 
world in search of profit; sometimes we get w r hat we want, 
and sometimes we get a good deal more than we care to 
handle. Fight ! give me a good crew of sturdy lads like 
—yes, I will say it to their faces !—like mine, to back me 
up, and we’d hold our own, traders though we be, against 
our own weight and numbers; and what more d’you ask 
of any man ? " 

" But if I get on that tack, I am like to keep you here 
long ; so we’ll leave it for another day, and get on to the 
matter in hand. It’s the same old tale—hugging the coast 
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too close, a sudden gale of wind off sea and a lee shore, and 
there you are ! Lucky for us that we ran across our little 
Sea-bird, here—or rather, that he came out to us. Drowned 
corpses should we be otherwise now : laid out in an outhouse 
like herrings on a slab to be stared at, or rolling on the 
bottom of Mother Ocean for the flat-fish to nibble at for 
their dinners. It’s thanks to you, young master, we’re 
here now. But the how of our mishap is only an ordinary 
chapter in a sailor’s life ; the why we are here—ah ! that 
you may care to hear. 

" I've got an order from an old potentate on the shores 
of the Southern Sea for some of our northern wares. I 
brought this commission home with me to the Wick last 
voyage, and two weeks ago we sailed from Tunsberg, 
bound for Finmark—Biarmaland—anywhere up in those 
latitudes, for what we can barter from the Finns or get 
for ourselves. Now, half a dozen white bear-skins, elk- 
horns and skins, wolves’ pelts, ivory, whales’ teeth, 

4 notions ' of all sorts—why. I’ll make more out of a lot of 
truck like that in those southern lands, where they’ve never 
seen nor heard of most of such like, than I should out of a 
straightforward cargo of wool, cloth, or grain. Furs and 
ivory! that’s the word this cruise, young master 1 ” 

44 And now,” put in Olaf, 44 now that your vessel is 
damaged, what mean you to do ? Surely you won’t-” 

" What ? turn tail ? No, no, young master. Northmen, 
such as we, never turn back I Your good father will lend 
us a hand to patch up the old boat ; we’ll overhaul our 
cargo of odds and ends for barter with the natives, and 
see that all’s right; and then, fresh water and pro¬ 
visions aboard, hey I northward ho I to get what we 
came for.” 

44 But surely you will not find much ivory up there ? ” 
said Sigurd, questioningly. 44 From all I’ve heard, 
the natives prefer to keep what they have of it for them¬ 
selves.” 

“ True enough, master, true enough I but we traders, 
if we wish to make our way in life, must keep our ears and 
eyes open. Now I happen once to have done a certain 
Finn a very good turn, and that same Finn is now up north 
where I shall find him—if he’s not dead. This man told 
me, in return for what I did, that if I ever turned up in his 
direction, he’d put me in the way of lading up my hold 


with a full cargo of old ivory—tusks of some strange old- 
time monsters, and such like. I thanked him, and believed 
as much as I thought proper of his yam ; but I stowed the 
matter away in my memory locker, all the same, on the 
chance. So w^hen my dark-skinned customer down south 
spoke of skins and ivory, I thought I’d put my Finnish 
friend to the test; and here I am, northward bound to 
do so.” 

" I wish you all luck,” remarked Sigurd ; 44 though it 
seems to me your chance is small. But why should I 
discourage you ? Often the most hazardous of chances at 
sea is the one that succeeds. I hope, for your sake, it may 
be so with you and your ivory.” 

44 Thankee, thankee 1 ” nodded the master. 44 If we’re 
lucky, we may be able to give you a look-in on our way 
home; no fear that we shall forget you and yours—especially 
my bright young Sea-bird, here,” he added, turning to 
Olaf, who watched him with kindling eyes. 

44 Oh, how I should like to go with you ! ” burst out the 
lad. 

44 No, no, young master, not yet awhile ; besides, you 
forget that w r e are but traders, and you are of noble blood. 
Some day, you’ll be coming to your father for a gallant 
long-ship and a crew of sturdy vikings, and then—who 
knows ?—perhaps, if I and my lads are within hail, we 
may lay the old boat up in winter-quarters and go a cruise 
with you. I warrant we could show you your way about 
the world ; eh, lads ? ” 

He glanced round at his men with a smile, and they 
responded with nods and assenting grunts; but Olaf 
sprang excitedly to his feet, and exclaimed :— 

44 It is a promise I I hold you to your word, Sweyn 1 ” 

44 Fairly caught 1 ” replied the latter. 44 Well, lad, wait 
awhile yet; harden your muscles, get your size and strength, 
and we shall see what your father will say when the time 
comes. Till then—I'll give you the old northern toast : 

4 Skall to the viking 1 ’ ” 

All present echoed the sentiment, the talk drifted to 
other subjects, and soon the household retired for the night ; 
but Olaf’s dreams were wild and fantastic for many nights 
to come, and he held fast to his purpose of sailing some day 
on a voyage of discovery with the shipman Sweyn. 

As for the latter, he and his men turned to the very 



“ One fine morning the ship . 


sailed away on her northern quest." (See page 50.) 
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next day to get their vessel seaworthy again. Aided by 
Sigurd's thralls, this was soon accomplished ; and one fine 
morning, freshly provisioned and refitted, the ship was 
launched and, amid cheers and waving of hands, sailed 
away on her northern quest. But the last words Sweyn 
heard, as he waved his adieux to those on shore, were those 
of Olaf ringing clearly across the intervening water :— 


" I hold your promise, Sweyn ! Remember, I hold your 
promise ! " 

And shipmaster and crew roared back in one unanimous 
shout :— 

44 Aye, aye I Sea-bird. Fare-you-well, Sea-bird 1 " 

From thenceforward to the day of his death, our hero 
was known everywhere as “ Olaf, the Sea-bird." 


CHAPTER II. 

A TALE OF TUSKS. 


IE brief visit of Sweyn and 
his sturdy crew of fellow ad¬ 
venturers left a permanent 
impression on Olaf’s mind. 
For the first time he had 
faced death in a successful 
attempt to save man; his 
deed had been commended 
by his father and friends, 
openly extolled by those he 
had been instrumental in res¬ 
cuing, and he had earned for 
himself a name that would bear witness to his bravery 
his whole life long ; and the promise of the shipman 
and his crew to rally to his call when the time was 
ripe, and sail out with him into the wide world, roving, 
fighting, plundering, discovering—why, what a glorious 
vista was here opened up for a lad of mettle and spirit! 

On the very day that he waved farewell to Sweyn he 
confided his hopes to his father ; and the latter, mindful 
of his own young days and recognising the call of the blood, 
never for a moment attempted to place an obstacle in his 
son’s way, merely stipulating that the final decision as to 
when he should spread his wings for his first flight should 
lie with him. 

"You see, Olaf," said Sigurd, 44 we Northmen all ripen 
early ; you yourself were taken for a boy of fifteen by 
Sweyn. Now listen to me. His advice was good ; get 
your size and strength, and then pit yourself against the 
hard knocks you will meet with abroad. I myself, and old 
Sverre, my foster-brother, who has ever been with me and 
whose equal as a man-at-arms I have rarely met—we two 
will see to your training in sword and axe play. You shall 
go hunting in the mountains on every available opportunity 
with Sverre’s son, Hake ; from and with him you will 
learn woodcraft and how to use javelin and bow, and gain 
strength and endurance of limb. You are a born sailor 
already, and one of these days Sweyn will teach you far 
more on such matters than I or any man here can do ; and 
thus, gaining daily in strength and skill, you will fit your¬ 
self for the time when, following our old national custom, 
you go a-viking to see the world. It’s a plain path, boy ; 
see that you follow it." 

4 ‘ Oh, father, I will l " cried Olaf; 44 when can I begin— 
to-day ? " 

Sigurd smiled at the lad's impetuosity. 

44 Come along with me to Sverre. We'll hunt up an axe 
and sword fitted to your thews from the armoury, and 
settle the* routine at once. Either he or I will give you 
lessons daily." 

And the two went off, Olaf in high delight at the way 
his father had fallen in with his ambition. 

44 One—two 1 A cut at the left side of the head, swerve 
it with a turn of your wrist as it falls, and bring it up from 
underneath—no 1 quicker than that. Now watch me. 
Guard 1 " 

Olaf and Sverre were having a bout at axe-play with 
light weapons; and the old fellow was endeavouring 
to drill a pet trick of his own into his pupil, who, with 
all the wilt, had scarcely yet attained to the flexibility 
of wrist requisite for the perfect achievement of the stroke 
in question. 


44 See," continued Sverre, 44 I’ll show you slowly. I cut 
down at your left temple ; you throw up your right hand 
high, your weapon slanting down from hand to left shoulder 
to ward the blow. In the very moment of meeting I turn 
my wrist, so—the axe circles under your guard and comes 
up from under your chin—and hey ! even if delivered with 
the flat, you'd be over on your back wondering what had 
happened to your jaws. If I gave you the edge, you’d 
be cut up from chin to cheek-bones, and there'd be an end 
of you. Now, try again." 

And at it they went, slowly at first but with more freedom 
as Olaf gained a more certain command of his weapon ; 
until at last youthful lungs held out longer than old ones, 
youthful agility and dexterity proved almost a match for 
trained but old muscles, and Sverre, mopping his face and 
panting, was obliged to rest, declaring : 44 The lad’s getting 
to be too much for me I " while Sigurd stood by chuckling 
and chaffing at his discomfiture. 

Riding w'as a part of Olaf’s education, as a youth of 
birth ; and he was soon able, by dint of practice, to sit 
the wildest pony there was on the estate. Daily, when 
it could be managed, he was out hunting with Hake, and 
the exercise trained both mind and muscle ; thus, within 
four months from the time of Sweyn’s departure on his quest 
for ivory, young Olaf was fairly started on the way to attain 
the point when he should say :— 

44 Father, I think I'm old enough and strong enough to 
go to sea." 

When it is remembered that many famous vikings were 
afloat, incurring the same dangers as grown men, at any 
age from nine or ten, it need not be wondered at that our 
youngster already thought he saw his hour close at hand. 
Midshipmen—including Nelson !—have gone to sea at 
quite as tender an age. 

Then one morning—a bright, sunny, spring morning— 
Sweyn’s ship arrived. The family were having their 
early meal, when a serving-boy came racing in with the news ; 
and barely was it out of his mouth when Olaf was out of 
the house, tearing down to the strand. 

44 We shall be losing our Sea-bird soon, mother," said 
Sigurd with a half sigh, as he looked across at his wife. 

44 True," she replied ; but the northern women of the 
time knew their race too well to repine uselessly at the 
inevitable, and she added : 44 I liked what 1 saw of Sweyn, 
and think he would take care of Olaf ; and—we shall 
still have our little Hilda here." 

The child referred to nestled close up alongside her 
mother, whom she loved as Olaf admired his father. She 
was two years younger than her brother, and bade fair to 
be very beautiful as she grew up, having the northern blue 
eyes and golden hair. She was of an intensely atiectionate 
disposition, and her parents were aware of it; consequently, 
when the child pressed close to her, murmuring quietly : 
44 Yes, you’ve still got me, mamma," her mother looked 
down into the candid blue eyes and pressed the trustful 
little hand, feeling that even were the son to go she would 
find her consolation here. 

Presently the noise of approaching voices made itself 
heard ; and then, entering the hall door, the tramp of a 
heavy footstep, and Olaf’s clear tones shouting :— 

44 Father I here’s Sweyn come back agam ; and he’s 
got a whole ship-load of ivory, and—and—oh I heaps 
of wonderful things 1 " 
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Olaf laughed, and shook his head. 

44 I want to hear about the Finn and the ivory, Sweyn," 
he cried ; 44 and about the white bears, and the wolves, 
and—oh ! everything ! " 

44 Ho, ho ! ” chuckled the sailor. •• ‘ Everything,' says he. 
Well, lad, well, we’ll do what we can ; and certainly those 
white bears are tough fellows to tackle and worthy customers 
for a well-born viking, let alone a rough old trader. Wait 
till you come to handle the skins and see the fangs, my lad ! 
Why, you could put your head in the beast’s mouth, and 
he’d make but a mouthful of it ! " 

Hilda shrieked, but Olaf’s eyes 
shone ; and seeing that there was 
but one way of satisfying his 
curiosity, Sweyn wiped his mouth 
and settled himself down to begin 
his tale. 

44 When we left here, four months 
ago," said he, 44 I thought we were 
Getting out on a cruise that was 
about as likely to turn out well as 
if we were chasing sunbeams for 
gold. There’s no denying but 
what you said, master Sigurd, 
stuck in my mind ; but I said 
naught of it to my men. A wise 
shipmaster keeps a close tongue 
concerning his doubts and fears as 
to his own affairs. But wind and 
weather were fair, and you can't be 
long under that influence without 
your mind falling in with it and 
piping the same tune ; so away we 
went, brisk and lively, and I put 
in here and there to inquire for 
news of my Finn friend wherever 
I thought it likely I should hear 
of him. 

44 At last, one day, I got on his 
track. It was in a dirty, poky 
little fishing village right up on 
the north coast of Finmark, and 
so I said to myself : * I'll run you 
to earth yet, my lad 1 ’ and I 
made a berth there and lay by. 
A messenger was easy to find ; and 
I sent one off with word of my 
coming and a hint that it was by 
invitation. Sure enough, within a 
week, my man came aboard one 
evening, quietly, just as if he didn’t 
care to be noticed. 

444 Can you put to sea to-night ? ’ 
says he, so soon as we’d shaken 
hands and had a drink, and I’d 
told him why I'd come. 

44 4 Whenever you like,' I replied. 
444 Good!' says he. 4 Get your 
lads aboard, if there are any of 
them ashore, and we'll be off. We 
don't want any talk or interference.' 

“ So that night we slipped out of port and held up along 
the coast, north, keeping on that course for six days. Then 
we rounded the Cape, and steered east, and at last sailed 
up a fjord to the mouth of a big river that ran into the sea ; 
and there, just ahead of us, towered a tall mountain, smoking 
and spitting fire like the big Jokul in the Southern Sea. 

4 4 4 See that mountain ? ’ says the Finn ; 4 well, close by 
its foot there is a large deposit of ivory—tusks and bones 
and such-like. From what I’ve seen of them myself, they 
seem to me to be the remains of a large herd of some 
huge outlandish monsters that lived many ages ago and 
died here. The wild bears, foxes, and wolves have eaten 
all that was eatable of them, but I reckon they couldn't 
make anything of the tusks ; and these, if you and your 
men care for the job, you can have for the picking up.' 

“ Well, I called the crew together, and told them what the 


•‘•I 
never 
saw the 
lik-5 before in 
all my days.' " 
(See [age 52 .) 


The shipman’s deep-chested laughter broke in on the 
excited speech as Olaf dragged him into the eating-room, 
where Sigurd and the others gave him a hearty welcome, 
insisting on his sitting down to share their meal with them. 

44 A sailor’s usually got stowage-room for just a little 
more," quoth Sigurd, with a twinkle in his eye ; 44 and you 
must be weary of sea fare, master. Join us ; and when 
you’ve had your fill you’d better spin your yarn right away, 
for this boy of mine will give you no peace till he’s got to 
the bottom of your budget." 

" It is cheerful to a rough sailorman," responded Sweyn, 


44 to meet with such a greeting as this. It warms the heart, 
and makes one feel there are good folk and friendly in the 
world, after all. All has gone well here since we parted, 
[ hope ? And my little Sea-bird ?—faith ! 'twill be 4 my 
Dig Sea-bird,' soon, if he goes ahead like this." 

44 We have all been well," returned Sigurd ; 44 and the 
ad, as you say, has grown. Another year or two, and he’ll 
yt clamouring at me to untie my purse-strings to fit him 
mt and send him afloat. Tunsberg folk will always know 
*here to find you, eh, Sweyn ? " 

4 ‘ Possibly ; and again, possibly not. That is a point I 
sould never be sure of. But if it’s in reference to young 
naster here, and his first cruise, why, if he really wants 
ne to go with him, I’ll come and fetch him when I think 
ke’s big enough. He might get over you. his father, to let 
rim run loose too early ; but he won’t coax me into it 
gainst my own judgment. Mark that, Sea-bird 1 " 
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Finn said ; and although they didn’t like the looks of the 
fiery mountain, still they had seen its like before and were 
stout-hearted, trusty lads, who said that where I led they’d 
follow. 

44 * There’s a fortune in it for all of us, men, from what the 
Finn says,’ I told them, ‘ and we’ll start right off.’ 

44 So we set to work and fashioned sledges, and away we 
went, dragging them along with us. We skirted the base 
of the mountain and got round to its southern side, keeping 
fairly close, though the rumbling and falling stones and 
smoke and fire scared us a trifle ; and after a while we came 
out on a wide, bare plain, where the snow didn’t lie—because 
of the internal heat, I reckon—and there, sure enough, 
scattered about for all the world as if it were a big slaughter- 
yard, lay bones and tusks—well ! you shall see some of 
them for yourselves. I never saw the like before in all 
my days, and I shouldn’t care to have run athwart hawse 
the beasts that owned ’em, especially if they were 
worried 1 

" ‘Turn to, men,’ says I ; and all that day, and the next 
and so on, we laboured till we’d got a full hold, and even 
then there was enough left for another voyage. Back and 
forth to the ship we went, and it was well we worked hard, 
for the cold winds were worse than I’ve ever met with 
before. It was here we got our bears and wolves, too ; 
and when the job was done, we just up anchor and away 
for old Norway and home again. Down the coast we came, 
dropping our Finn on the way, and as good fortune would 
have it we brought fair weather with us ; and here we are 
once more, safe and sound, and if you’ll all come aboard 
and have a look, I'll show you something that will open 
your eyes.” 

This invitation, following the brief recital of an adventure 
that certainly contained elements of the marvellous, was 
too fascinating to be resisted ; and, accordingly, all the 
family, and every man on the place who 
could by any possibility get away from 
his work, accompanied the shipmaster 
down to the strand. They went on 
board and Sweyn ordered some of his 
men to bring out specimens of their 
cargo; and now, to their amazement, 

Sigurd and Olaf saw lying before 
them tusks of what in later years 
came to be known as 44 mammoths,” 
ten or twelve feet long, yellow with 
age and exposure, and proclaiming 
by their size and bulk the dimen¬ 
sions of the animals to which they 
had belonged. 

” Never saw I, or heard tell 
of, such marvels 1 ” quoth 

Sigurd. 44 The gods themselves 
must have wondered at such 
huge creatures.” 

‘ 4 Weshould be thankful,”said 
his wife, ” that they do not live 
in our own land in these days.” 

Hilda touched them, shud- 
deringly ; and now an enormous 
white bear-skin was laid on the 
deck before her, and Olaf, 
wrenching open the muzzle, 
thrust his head between the 
grinning jaws. 

44 Ho, ho 1 ” laughed Sweyn ; 

44 said I not true ? He’d make 
nothing of your head at a 
mouthful, Sea-bird. He gave 
us a lot of trouble, did this one, 
to slay ; but he was no match 
for our arrows. There! he’s a 
gift from me to you, young 
master ; something for you to 
remember me by, and to sleep 
on or cover yourself with on 
cold nights.” 


Olaf was overjoyed, and thanked the sailor heartily. 

For many a long year did that skin bear him company 
and prove useful. 

To Sigurd, Sweyn gave one of the tusks, which remained 
for generations in the family house as an heirloom and a 
marvel to all who beheld it ; and on Hilda and her mother 
he also bestowed mementoes of this strange voyage. 

44 When next I come sailing up to your strand,” quoth 
he, interrupting all the thanks which were showered on him, 

44 I may have something more fitted for ladies than these 
rude things. Mayhap, lady, you’ll consider them bribes 
to your good will, for I shall probably be coming to fetch 
away young master, here—we’ll see ! ” 

And then, nodding with a smile to Olaf, he turned away, 
anxious, like a true sailor, to escape from acknowledgments 
that made him feel ill at ease. 

44 When do you sail ” ? asked Sigurd. 

44 With the tide—at early dawn.” 

44 Then you’ll come back to the house and spend the 
day, you and your men. We’ll see that no one interferes 
with the vessel or her cargo ” ; and, accordingly, all. who 
could be spared accompanied them back, some bearing the 
enormous tusk and other presents. But Olaf insisted on 
carrying his bear-skin himself, though before he reached 
his own doors he was weighed down by the burden. 

That evening Sigurd and Sweyn held a long consultation 
together, the result of which was that it was agreed that 
if the latter returned at the end of two years or so, Olaf 
should go off for a voyage with him, his father promising 
to find a long-ship and crew. 

44 Half a crew,” interposed Sweyn ; 44 I and my lads will 
make up the other half. You can trust the boy to me, 
Sigurd ; I'll see to him as though he were my own son. 
He’s a fine young fellow, but he's not yet grown enough for 
much fighting ; so the first cruise shall be in as peaceable 
waters as we can find, and the rest can 
come later on. Keep him in training till we 
return.” 

Early in the morning Sigurd and Olaf 
went down to the strand with their guests ; 
farewells were said, the ship cast loose and 
headed round for the sea, and just as 
the first rays of the sun gilded the 
mountain-tops, she shot away under 
the impulse of oars and tide, hoisting 
her sail as she neared open water, 
and Sweyn’s last shout rang clear 
across the widening space between 
them :— 

44 I’ll come back for you. Sea-bird ! 
Farewell.” 

And Sigurd and his son watched 
her till she dwindled to a dot on the 
distant horizon, turning her nose west 
and by south towards her home at 
Tunsberg, thence to sail again with 
her cargo of ivory and skins for the 
Southern Sea. 

44 Next time we see his face,*’ re- 
remarked Sigurd, as "they 
walked back to the house, 

44 will be to bid farew'ell to 
yours, Olaf.” 

44 It was bound to be some 
day, father,” replied the lad. 
glancing up at the tall figure 
that strode along beside 
him. 

44 Aye, aye, my lad! 
that’s true enough ; but 
sometimes the old birds feel 
a bit of a wrench at their 
heart-strings when the young 
ones shake their wings and 
fly away.” 

The rest of the walk Was in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER III* 

A SAILOR’S YARN. 



WO years were past and gone 
since Sweyn and his jovial 
crew sailed out of Thrandheim 
Fjord, followed by the hearty 
good wishes of Sigurd, his 
family, and all with whom 
they had made acquaintance 
on the estate ; and now 
more than three months of 
the third year had elapsed, 
and yet no news of the ship- 
man had come to cheer our 
young hero. 

Olaf was by this time a, strapping young fellow of over 
the middle height, broad in proportion, and as agile and 
sinewy as one of the wild cats of his own native mountains ; 
a lad whose age anyone unfamiliar with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the Northern race in those days would have placed 
at sixteen, at the very lowest estimate. He carried his 
head high and his frame erect, for the exercises with sword 
and axe had instilled a soldierly bearing into him ; and 
his light, springy step—the result of his many and long 
hunting expeditions with Hake—gave him a free, independent 
air that his open face, bold blue eyes, and tossing golden 
curls emphasised in a peculiarly pleasing manner. 

In fact, he was a typical specimen of the well-born, 
well-set-up youth of the viking stamp of the times—fearless, 
independent, and free ; and it is thus, when he is but in 
his thirteenth year, though anyone might be pardoned 
for mistaking it for his seventeenth, that we meet him at 
the head of the wild ravine, striding down the rocky way, the 
dead wolf slung carelessly over his shoulders, and pausing 
occasionally to shout his cheery hunter’s “ Ahoi !—oi 1 — 
oi! ” to his friend and companion, Hake Sverresson. 

"Hallo! Hake,” cried Olaf, as the two met; “what 
have you killed—nothing ? What will they say at home ? 
Now, this old fellow ”—allowing his burden to slip on the 
ground, where it lay hunched up—“ gave me a long run 
and a stiff fight, ere I put my spear through him.” 

" A fine big fellow he is, too ! ” exclaimed Hake. “ Look 
at those fangs ! Many a sheep and goat has he taken out 
of the fold in his time, I’ll warrant.” 

" Yes ; and by his grizzled muzzle he’s had a fairly long 
spell of it,” laughed Olaf. “ But his day has come at last. 
I’ll give his skin to mother for a foot-rug.” 

" And a good warm one it’ll make, too,” responded Hake ; 
“ but the best skin in the house will still be your white 
bear’s.” 

“ Ah ! when shall I have a chance of getting one of those 
for myself ? ” quoth Olaf, his face clouding over, for he was 
waxing very impatient at the delay in hearing from Sweyn. 

“ Come along, Hake ; we’ll go up to our look-out hill, and 
see if there’s anything in sight to seaward.” 

Thus speaking, he hoisted the wolf again upon his shoulders, 
declining the proffered aid of his comrade, and the two 
began to mount a steep slope leading up to a pinnacle of 
rock whence a wide view to the west could be obtained, and 
whence every time they were in its vicinity the two were 
accustomed to peer with longing eyes for some sign of an 
inward-bound vessel. 

They reached the summit, and paused for a moment to 
regain their breath after the stiff climb ; but barely had 
they turned their gaze in the direction of the open sea, 
when Olaf dropped the wolf, his whole countenance lit up 
with excitement, and pointing to the mouth of the fjord 
he exclaimed eagerly :— 

“ Look—look ! there he comes at last! Oh, Hake ! the 
hour has come—has come ! ” 

And, heedless of his spoils, he dashed down the slope at 
headlong speed, making for the point on the strand for 
which the ship was seen to be steering. Hake gazed after 
him a moment, smiled, slung the wolf across his back, and 
followed, muttering :— 

” Now will be the tug. I wonder if they will let me go 


with him ? I shouldn’t wonder, though never a word have 
I breathed to father or Sigurd on the matter.” 

Olaf reached the strand just as the sailors beached the 
vessel ; and the first man his eyes lighted on was Sweyn, 
who had seen the running figure and, guessing who it was, 
had stood forward to greet him. 

“ Ho, ho 1 ” laughed he, in the same old deep-chested 
tones ; “is this my little Sea-bird ? ”—-as Olaf splashed 
into the shallow water and swung himself overside. “ Wel¬ 
come, lad ! My * big ’ Sea-bird, now, in truth. Shake 
hands, and let’s have a good look at you. Why ”—turning 
him about—“ you're nigh as tall as I am ; and as for 
thickness—well, that'll come ere long. Look how the men 
stare ! You’ve grown out of all knowledge.” 

'* Oh, Sweyn,” panted Olaf, “ I am so glad to see you at 
last ! I thought you were never coming ; and some of 
the down-hearted fellows on the place prophesied that 
you were drowned, or slain, or had forgotten your 
promise-” 

“ Did they that last, hey ? Then I’ll promise them a 
sound thrashing, and they shall bear witness themselves 
that Sweyn the shipman ever keeps his word ! But how’s 
your father, lad ? And the lady mother, and little Hilda ? 
I’ve brought a few trifles for them this voyage.” 

“ All well, Sweyn—all well. I don’t think my mother 
and sister will be so glad at your coming as father and I, 
though, because they know I am going away with you ; 
but you will be rarely welcomed, I can tell you.” 

“ Well, I’ve got my little gifts all ready packed, lad, 
so I’ll just give the men their orders and we'll be off up 
to the house. But who’s this, and what has he on his 
shoulders ? ” 

” Oh, that is Hake, my friend and companion. I say, 
Sweyn, I know he’s longing to come too. Couldn’t you 
put in a word for him with my father and his—old Sverre, 
you know ? ” 

“ I’ll reckon him up and think it over,” replied the 
master, scanning Hake’s stalwart figure with approval as 
he stood smiling on the strand before them. “ Hallo, 
young man ! whence got you that little sheep-dog, hey ? ” 

“ Olaf slew it, single-handed, with his spear.” 

“ Oho ! Sea-bird pecked him, did he ? Well, well; 
perhaps he’ll be pecking at sea-wolves, not land ones, ere 
long. How would you like to help him at the job ? ” 

“ Rarely, indeed, master 1 ” replied Hake, flushing. 

“ We’ll see—we'll see 1 Now, Sea-bird, make sail. 
And three or four of you men bring along those bundles 
I pointed out to you in our wake, d’ye hear ? ” 

Jumping over the bulwarks the master and Olaf took 
their way up to the house, Hake walking beside them 
carrying the dead wolf, and the seamen following with the 
packages. But their coming had been noticed ; and ere 
they reached the doors they were surrounded by eager 
faces and welcoming hands thrust forward, all talking 
and asking questions at once. 

“ Let us get into port and cast anchor,” laughed Sweyn, 

“ ere I try to answer all of ye. Ah, Sigurd !—well, I 
hope ? And little Hilda—and the lady mother ?—faith ! 
it’s like coming into a home of one’s own, to be so friendly 
greeted ! ” 

And laughing, pushing, and talking he pressed on, till 
at last, as he phrased it, he cast anchor on a big settle 
before the fire in the home port. 

” Put them down, men—there,” he said to his sailors, 
indicating a spot on the floor ; “ and Sigurd, can you hand 
over these fellows of mine, both here and on board, to some 
of your own household to take away with them and look 
after ? If you don’t, we shan’t be able to hear the sound of 
our own voices.” 

This was soon done, and the room cleared ; and then 
Sweyn, accepting a cup of ale from his host, raised it on 
high, saying heartily : “A good health and good fortune 
to those who are good to the rough sailor who visits them 1 ” 
and drained it. 
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"Now/’ he continued, " shall I start from the beginning 
or the end of my tale ? I see little Hilda’s blue eyes on those 
bales, so I reckon I’ll do the last. These little trifles *’— 
producing his knife and slitting the fastenings of a package 
—" these came from my old friend who wanted the ivory. 
You should have seen him stare at the tusks when he 
first clapped eyes on them. A rare sailor’s yam I spun 
him about them, too, I can tell you. I warrant you’d 
have laughed to see his face and his open mouth—ho, 
ho ! ” 

" Did he think you caught the creatures alive ? ” asked 
Hilda, staring in wonderment. 

" Scarcely that, little one ; but I spun him a yam of 
huge monsters, twenty feet high and more, trundling after 
me and my crew, and how we gallant fellows fought them 
for hours, bow and spear, and finally slew them and cut 
out the tusks. I don’t know if he believed me, but it 
wasn’t for lack of telling ; for he and his Court got hold 
of my men, and as I’d put them up to the joke, and each 
swore to a bigger monster than had his comrade before 
him; they ended up by picturing beasts the size of a house, 
with eyes as big as platters—ho, hoi’’ 

And he laughed till his sides shook and his eyes ran over 
at the recollection, while none of those present could 
retain their gravity. 

“ Now here,” he continued, " here’s something to make 
a summer dress for the little one *’ ; and he drew out a 
large roll of exquisite blue stuff, that shone with irridescent 
hues in the light. " That’ll match the eyes, won’t it ? ** 

All present exclaimed at the beauty of the fabric, and 
Hilda flung her arms round his neck and kissed the grizzle- 
haired face, murmuring her thanks. 

" Here’s more, for the lady mother, this time,” quoth 
Sweyn, with suspiciously moist eyes, and hurrying on to 
hide his feelings. " Ah, lady, I must leave you to guess 
what your taste will make of this—and this ; and here— 
there I how sits that amber necklace on the little sister. 
Sea-bird, hey ? Yonder’s what they call in Eastern lands 
a carpet, Sigurd ; that’s for this room. I carried the size 
in my head, when I left here. There’s a cask or two of 
wine coming up from the hold soon, too, that I guess you’ll 
relish the taste of ; and as for my Sea-bird—ho, ho 1 I’ve 
got a new beak or two for him to peck with,” he went on, 
as a seaman came in at the door with a bundle. " There, 
now, what say you to that, lad ? ” unrolling the package. 

" That ” was a sword, straight in the blade and double- 
handed, but so delicately fashioned and balanced that, to 
the delighted Olaf, it seemed, as he swung it, as light 
as a feather. 

" Now again ; what of this—eh ? ” 

" This ” was an Arabian battle-axe, double-bladed, 
with a black whalebone handle, and even Sigurd exclaimed 
at its perfect poise and dainty fashioning as he weighed 
it in his hand. 

" I saw the man who sold me that,” quoth Sweyn, " cut 
asunder a bar of iron with it; and look you 1 there’s not 
a dent or scratch on the blade. And now, lady mother, 
this is my especial gift, as from you, to your boy ; so long 
as he wears this, he's safe from arrow, spear, or any 
weapon.” 

And he shook out a glittering mass of steel links that 
unrolled themselves like liquid silver in the light of the 
waning sun, revealing their shape at last as a coat of mail— 
light, but covering body, arms, and legs to the knee. 

" Try axe or sword on k that, Sigurd,” said he, rising 
and laying it on the heavy settle, while all exclaimed at 
such a marvel of workmanship as they had never seen. 
** Nay, fear not to strike. Here—give me the axe ! ” 

Raising the weapon, he dealt a blow with all his force 
on the outstretched mail; but the blade turned in his 
hand with the impact, and the links were not even dented, 

" There, lady 1 that is your gift to your son, through 
»# 

me. 

And he picked up the mail, thrust it all of a heap into 
Olaf’s arms, and shaking his head laughingly to ward off 
the thanks that were lavished on him, craved another 
horn of ale. 


" Now for the yam,” quoth he, when they all somewhat 
quieted down ; “ but first, you’d better gather up those 
pretty trifles, or they’ll get trodden on, and I’ll just give 
an order to one of my men.” 

So saying, he strode out of the room, and sent down to 
the ship for the casks of wine he had brought especially 
for Sigurd ; and when he returned to his seat he took his 
place before the fire, the others crowding round him intent 
on his words. 

“ How long is it since we parted, Sea-bird ? Two years 
and just over three months, hey ? I’ve kept the reckoning, 
and my mind has turned more often to your stead and you 
good folk, Sigurd, than I thought it ever would do to 
anything or anybody in this wide world. And those 
croakers of yours wanted you to believe that I was dead, 
or had forgotten you, did they, Sea-bird ? For the first, 
old Sweyn isn't so easily killed or drowned as they may 
think ; and as for the second, you tell 'em from me what I 
told you when we met just now, that Sweyn the shipman 
always keeps his promises, and that if they think different, 
with your father's good leave, I’ll both promise them a 
rope’s-ending and give it them, too ! Ho, ho 1 

" Well, we laid our course to Tunsberg, and there filled 
up the chinks in our hold with the usual odds and ends 
for trade—what I call * notions ’; but never a word did 
I or my lads let breathe about the ivory. I didn’t want to 
be cozened or bullied out of that before I'd fairly begun 
the voyage ; besides, it was a commission. So we filled 
up, said good-bye to the home country, and made sail for 
the South. 

" We kept close down the coast, and fought shy of every 
suspicious sail; for though I’m no coward, yet I had such 
a strange and valuable cargo aboard that I didn’t care to 
risk it for the lack of a few precautions. I can tell you, 
that ivory alone has made a rich man of me. But I don’t 
mean to give up using the sea, and I do mean to keep my 
promise to my lively young Sea-bird ; only, things being 
as they are, Sigurd, we can tally coin for coin, and we’ll 
make more of a pleasure cruise of it than one for mere 
profit and plunder. 

" Mind you, I don’t object to that when it comes in my 
way : no man does. All I say is, I’m rich enough now not 
to go poking around into unnecessary trouble to seek it.” 

" I am thankful to hear you say so, Sweyn,” said Olaf’s 
mother ; and Sigurd chimed in : " And I, too.” 

" Well, by care and good fortune combined, we got dear 
of the troublesome French and English coasts, down the 
shores of Spain—where we had a narrow escape from a 
pirate with a full crew of dark-visaged ruffians—through 
the Straits, and so up and along the sunny shores of the 
Southern Sea. But I didn’t put in or stay to trade along 
there ; Italy was my market first, and there I picked up 
a few trifles with some of my odds and ends of the usual 
barter. 

" We bore along its coast, rounded the foot of the land, 
and struck right across by Crete and so up north for the 
dominions of my dusky-faced old potentate; and who, 
think you, is he ? Why, no less than the Emperor of 
Byzantium himself 1 Aye, lad ; and how would he have 
met me had I parted with any of those tusks on my way, 
and the thing had afterwards come to his ears ? A poisoned 
cup of coffee, or a dig in the ribs with a dagger some dark 
night, when I next paid him a visit. Ho, ho 1 

“ But I was thankful, I can tell you, when we cast 
anchor in his harbour, and I was able to tell the officer 
who came off to inquire our name and business that I had 
fulfilled his master’s mission and brought him wonderful 
things from the North land. Off he went ashore, in a 
mighty hurry ; and presently back comes a boat, nigh 
as long as my own ship, manned by a crew of blacks, and 
glittering from stem to stem with gold, embroideries, and 
the bared weapons of armed men who had come to escort 
us up to the palace. 

“ 1 took a few only of the tusks, well covered up—for 
I wanted no eyes on them till they had been laid before 
the Emperor himself—and away we went; across the water, 
up through the crowded town, and at last in at the palace 
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Sates. I'll show you that palace some day. Sea-bird, for 
now I'm an honoured guest there ; and you shall see and 
speak with the ruler of the East, too, though, when all’s 
said and done, he’s but a man like ourselves, but a puny, 
wizen-faced one, and has not the half of your looks. 


" And so, escorted by gaily dressed guards, and shouted 
after by all the rabble of the town, we passed in at the 
gates, up the marble corridors, and at last into the throne- 
room itself, where sat the Emperor, his Court around 
him." 


CHAPTER IV. 

OFF TO SEA. 


I MADE my obeisance," continued Sweyn—" up¬ 
right, as befits a free Northman, not crawling 
along in the dust as do these dark-skinned Eastern 
slaves—and waited for the Emperor to speak, as 
is the usual custom." 

" * Well, shipman,’ quoth he, * I hear you have brought 
me some wonderful rarities from that far-off northern 
land of yours. Are these ’—pointing to the bales—‘ a 
few of them ? ’ 

" * Aye, my lord,' said I ; and I bade my lads unlash 
them. 

"You should have seen the wonderment painted on 
their dusky visages, as the tusks were exposed to view and 
the Emperor and his Court began to realise that they had 
actually once belonged to living creatures—ho, ho I Why, 
even the Emperor himself lost his calm, and came down 
from his high seat to look and handle ; and as for the rest 
of the folk around—courtiers, soldiers, slaves, and merchants 
—they all stared as if their eyes would drop out of their heads. 


and a hum of amazement ran round the room, though not 
one dared say a word aloud. 

" ' What sort of monsters are they that bear these 
enormous tusks ? ’ asked the Emperor at last, reseating 
himself and beckoning me to approach closer to him. 

"You see, they have huge beasts in their own country— 
they get them from Libya or the Indies, I believe—that 
they call elephants, and these bear similar tusks to those 
I brought ; but whereas theirs are but five or six feet long, 
while their elephants are some nine or ten feet high, my 
tusks were between ten and twelve feet long and twice or 
three times as thick, and consequently should have belonged 
to animals nigh on twenty feet high and bulky in propor¬ 
tion. The Emperor was quickwitted enough, even if those 
around him were not, to estimate this ; and by the hammer 
of Thor ! had I been in his shoes, I should have been as 
amazed as he. 

" ‘ What sort of monsters carry these tusks ? ’ quoth he ; 
1 and are they living in your country ? If so, how do your 

people escape them ? ' and so 
on, plying me with question 
after question till I was half 
dazed. 

" Well, my lads and myself 
had agreed on our tale, so I 
knew I was safe enough in 
filling him up with a yarn ; 
so when he’d finished paying 
out the slack of his tongue I 
turned to, and as gravely as 
lay in me spun him the yam 
I told you of. Ho, ho ! you 
should have seen the bulging 
eyes and gaping mouths, the 
*ohsI’ and *ahs1’ and ex¬ 
clamations of astonishment I 
There was one evil-minded, 
white-bearded ruffian, how¬ 
ever, who eyed me malevo¬ 
lently as though I’d run 
athwart hawse of some scheme 
of his ; and he leant over and 
whispered to the Emperor, 
nodding his head now and 
again in my direction. But 
his master wouldn’t have 
whatever he was driving at, 
and got quite angry. 

" * No, no! ’ says he ; ' this 
shipman has come here at my 
request, and is in some sort 
my guest. But I will tell him 
what you say. My councillor 
suggests, shipman, that I 
should turn loose one of my 
largest elephants in an en¬ 
closed space, and that you 
and your sailors should show 
us on him how you killed 
these huge monsters.' 

" * Faith I ’ I replied ; ' that 
would be damaging your pro¬ 
perty, my lord, and these 
elephants are useful, valuable 
creatures. But I • tell you 
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what I’ll /do. You hand over your Councillor to me, and 
I’ll, take him with me across seas, and he shall help us kill 
one of the real animals—not a make-believe—for you. 
He shall have a pleasant trip and lots of hunting, and it 
shan’t cost him a penny 1 ’ 

“ How they all laughed at this—solemn, white-bearded 
wiseacres, dizened-out guards, black-faced slaves, and all 
—for it seemed this fellow was no favourite.. Even the 
Emperor smiled. 

44 4 It is a fair offer, Ali,* says he ; * will you accept 
it ? ’ 

M But the malevolent rascal slunk back muttering 
to his seat, and sat there glowering. I’d clapped a 
stopper on his tongue for a while, I knew ; but I should 
have to keep a sharp look-out for my skin so long as I 
stayed there. 

“ Well, this little spar of wits put the Emperor in a good 
humour, and so, one way or another, I sold off all I’d brought 
for a fair sum, nobody haggling at my prices when their 
master set them a good example. Thus we cleared hold 
in no time, I stowed the good gold away in a safe place— 
what was left after filling up with Eastern and other 
commodities—shook out our sail, and so hey 1 for home 
again ; and here we are ! ” 

44 That’s all very well, Sweyn,” cried Olaf. 41 You’ve 
just skimmed the froth off the cup I I went—I returned l 
Aye ; but how about the chances and perils of the way ? 
the pirates—the shipwrecks—the ” 

“ Why,” laughed Sweyn, 44 I have but tickled your 
appetite and your fancy. Wherefore waste breath in 
telling you of things you are going to see for yourself ? 
And as for shipwrecks—humph I. We hadn’t got our Sea¬ 
bird there to pull us out of the mess, so we thought best 
to dispense with such little amusements.” 

44 Nay 1 but,” cried Olaf, when the laugh against him had 
subsided, 44 how is it, if you were not delayed in some such 
fashion, that you have been so long in coming, Sweyn ? 

. Has that thrust gone home ? ” 

44 Not a whit, lad ; not a whit! I should have told you 
that ere long : there’s no secret in it. When I found 
that the sale of the ivory had made a rich man of me, I 
said to myself : 4 Now, Sweyn, you’ve travelled for profit 
long enough ; after this you go for pleasure.’ I said the 
same to you but now, Sigurd. Well, we traders hear of 
queer, things in our voyages; so I just went round to 
certain people I knew of, and picked up a curious old chart 
or two, with some tales attached thereto that may set your 
ears tingling. Sea-bird. And as my friends did not all 
live in one place, but were somewhat widely scattered over 
the world, and as it was not always fair weather, I took a 
little longer over the job than I expected—that's all. But 
it was worth while. You wait and see, my lad I ” 

44 Oh, Sweyn, I’m sorry ; but I was really only m fun,” 
cried Olaf. 

Sigurd now took the shipman aside for a conference, 
and their talk was prolonged and deep ; but as both 
men were bent on the same end, in the main, it was only 
concerning the details that there was any argument. 

” See here, Sigurd,” quoth Sweyn at last; “ let you and 
me go up the fjord to Thrandheim, and see with our own 
eyes how the work’s going ahead. We two ought to be 
able to put some life into the shipwrights, be they never 
so lazy. What, Sea-bird ? You go, too ? Well, we’ll make 
a holiday trip of it; and it’s all smooth water, and not far 
to go. We’ll take the lady mother and little Hilda, and— 
who’s that stout young fellow I saw with the wolf ?—Halte ? 
—ah, well, he’d make a companion for you, my lad, and a 
good sailor, too, I think ; p'raps his father will let him 
come with us. We’ll run up and see how things are gett ing 
on, Sigurd, and settle everything on the spot. To-morrow, 
eh ? Right 1 that’s settled.” 

The following day the whole party started for Thrand¬ 
heim. Here Sigurd found his long-ship far advanced 
towards completion ; and the arrival of himself and Sweyn 
stirred up tfie yard to such purpose, that, after a careful 
inspection of the vessel, the chief builder declared she would 
be ready for sea in a fortnight. 


44 Now, as to the crew,” said Sweyn. 44 I and my brisk 
lads intend to form the young chief’s hird *—nay, lad, 
nay 1 I will have my way ; so as to the bulk of the crew, 
we must just set to work and recruit. I’ll put two of my 
men, who know this place, on the job. Perhaps you have 
several on your estate, Sigurd, who would like to follow 
their young master’s fortunes ; and we’ll take that lad. 
Hake, if his father will let him go.” 

So it was arranged ; and everything being now set a-going, 
the family party soon sailed back home, where prepara¬ 
tions for Olaf’s departure were busily entered upon. As 
nowadays, there was a kit to be seen to; weapons, armour 
—the numerous minutiae to be got together ; and when, at 
the end of a week, Sweyn's two men turned up from Thrand¬ 
heim to report that they had gathered a body of one hundred 
stout lads, from whom Sigurd and Sweyn might take their 
pick of the sixty required, Olaf himself, Hake, and the 
retainers from the estate were all in readiness. 

Sigurd and the shipmaster went up to Thrandheim 
to choose and arm the new crew, and finally inspect the 
ship, her stores of provisions, weapons, and the like ; and 
at last, one fine morning, the 44 Hawk ” cast anchor below the 
house, straining at her cable as the outward running tide 
strove to draw her out to sea on her first voyage, and a 
rousing cheer from the crew waked the echoes far and wide. 

Olaf, who was at the morning meal and not yet aware of 
the arrival, sprang from his seat, disappeared from the 
room, and shot out of the house in one breath, racing for 
the strand and shouting :— 

44 Hake I Hake ! Come along ! ” 

He reached the shore, his comrade two paces behind 
him, and grasped the gunwale of his little skiff. The two 
rushed her into the water and sprang in, paddling furiously 
to get alongside; and in scarcely five minutes from the 
splash of the anchor the lads were scrambling over the 
bulwark, greeted heartily by Sigurd and Sweyn. 

44 Smartly done. Sea-bird ! ” cried the latter. ” Now, 
men,” he shouted, as the crew gathered hastily aft into a 
crowd to take stock of the newcomers, 44 this is your young 
chief—Olaf Sigurdsson. He is your chief, I say, and this. 
is his long-ship. Do your duty by him and her, and I’ll 
have little fault to find with you ; but by the hammer of 
Thor ! let me catch any man among you shirking or croaking, 
and I’ll set him ashore on the first bit of land we come to, 
to croak with the ravens and beg his bread or steal with 
other long-shore loafers. Give the chief a cheer, men ! 
Skall to the viking ! ” 

The old shout rang out from nearly a hundred throats— 
for Sweyn’s crew were aboard with the sixty of the new 
recruits—and rolled across the water and away up into 
the mountains in thundering emphasis. 

Olaf faced them smilingly, his curls lifting slightly in 
the breeze. 

44 Thank you, my lads,” he replied. 44 I may be your 
chief in name, but Sweyn, here, is our master and pilot. 
He will not let you lack adventure or profit, so long as 
you be true men to him and me.” 

He waved his hand in token that he had no more to say, 
and with another cheer the men turned away to their 
respective tasks. Sigurd and Sweyn, however, took the 
two lads into the cabin under the poop and seated them¬ 
selves. 

44 Now, Hake,” quoth Sigurd, 44 I entrust my son to 
Sweyn ; but I entrust the boy Olaf to you who are his 
elder in years and his companion. Stand by him through 
thick and thin, don’t lead him into any trouble ashore, 
be ever faithful to your trust, and you shall not lack reward. 
I know your father has said as much to you.” 

44 You may trust me,” replied Hake, briefly. 

44 Now, Olaf,” continued Sigurd, 44 you are the heir of 
my house. Regard Sweyn, here, as your father, so long 
as you are under his charge ; obey him as you would me ; 
thrust not yourself unnecessarily into any quarrel, but, 
never back out once you’re committed to one. Remember 


• Hird—a chosen body-guard, who fought round the leader ani his standard ; 
usually stationed in action in the forepart of the ship. • 
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your name and the honour of your family, and act up to 
it. I have said.” 

#i And now we’ve got a clear course set,” quoth Sweyn, 
” we’ll go up and see the lady mother and my little Hilda. 
The tide will be on the turn in an hour, and we’ll sail with 
the ebb in the afternoon. We must get your kit aboard, 
Sea-bird, and yours, young man ; say farewell decently 
and quietly to all the folk, and promise ’em all sorts of 
trifles when you come sailing up the fjord again ; then a 
farewell cup to a prosperous voyage, and so—up anchor 
and away to sea ! ” 

A ship’s boat was lowered and they took their places 
in her, towing Olaf’s little skiff to the shore to be laid up 
safely during his absence ; and shortly they were gathered 
round the family table, eating their last meal in company 
with those from whom they were so soon to be separated. 

Old Sverre sat deep in converse with his son ; and that 
their talk ran principally on Olaf could be seen from the 
frequency with which their looks were turned towards him. 
The family retainers—those who had the right—crowded 
into the hall to render the last few services it was in their 
power to bestow on their young master, to shake his hand, 
and to whisper their good-byes and wishes for good luck ; 
and the thralls and others of the meaner condition on the 
estate thronged outside, shouting occasional farewells, 
and waiting for the moment to arrive when they should 
greet the young heir as he left the house, and escort him 
to the strand. 

” I’ll see after your brother, little one,”, quoth Sweyn 
to Hilda, in reply to a whisper from her ; ” why, he'll 
be turning up here some fine morning when you least expect 
him, waking you from your beauty sleep with a true sea¬ 
man's hallo. It’s all plain sailing and in civilised lands, 
this cruise we’re bound on. I know those seas as well as 
you know the way about your house, and I’ll take care 
of him—you’ll see ! ” 

" How long shall you be away ? ” inquired Olaf’s mother. 

" Why, lady, that’s hard to say for certain. A year 
or two ; just long enough to make you all glad to see him 
back again. He’ll keep you all agog and lively with yams, 
too. I’ll warrant. If we run across any North country 
ship homeward bound, we’ll send word by her. Give us 
a couple of years—full measure.” 

” All the kit has gone down, father, hasn’t it ? ” put 
in Olaf. 


" I've seen to that, my son ; and Hake’s has gone, too. 
Sverre, I’ve sent an axe and buckler down with your lad’s 
things, that I picked up for him in Thrandheim the other 
day. I thought them just suited to his size. He'll knovy 
how to use them, anyhow, if he hasn’t forgotten his father’s 
lessons.” 

” Time to be off ! ” said Sweyn, rising in his seat. 
” Now, my merry men all, here’s a full cup to your young 
chief, and a lucky voyage to us all. Together I Skall to 
the viking I ” 

The toast was roared out by all within hearing and 
taken up by the crowd waiting outside, who guessed its 
meaning. Olaf embraced his mother and sister, and 
strode hastily out of the room, grasping instinctively the 
various hands that were thrust out to him on his way in 
farewell. The others followed, and, escorted by a large 
and cheering throng, the party took their way down to 
the strand, jumped into the waiting boat, and pushed off 
for the ship. 

" Good-bye, Olaf 1 remember what I said.” 

tf Good-bye, father I yes—I will.” 

The boat reached the ship, and the adventurers scrambled 
on board ; the anchor was hove in to the accompaniment 
of a lusty sailor chorus ; orders rang out sharply, the big 
sweeps dropped into the water with a splash, and the 
long-ship began to move. As she headed for the mouth 
of the fjord, running up her big square sail to help her on 
her way, a rousing cheer rose high into the air from her 
deck, to be echoed as vigorously from the assembled crowd 
on the strand, and our young hero was fairly launched on 
his first cruise. 

The last distinct words Sigurd heard, as the rapidly 
receding ship bore down stream on her way to the ocean, 
were from Olaf :— 

” Good-bye, father 1 I will remember—I will! ” 

He stood there watching, until the moving hull lessened 
into a dot in the distance and disappeared round a pro¬ 
jecting point, and then turned to walk home ; and all he 
said to his wife, when she flung herself weeping into his 
arms, was :— 

” He’s in Sweyn’s care, wife ; and Sweyn is a good and 
trusty man.” 

The Northmen, generally, had not yet learnt to rely on 
a higher Power for the safe keeping of their dear ones. 
That was to come. 



The Knight of Cheer. 


H E tells the world that the skies are blue ; 

That summer is here : that God is true : 
That man is—man with his work to do 1 

Lays smiles on lips that are harsh with care : 
Kisses to curls, grey bands of hair : 

Sings psalms—not monotones—everywhere 1 


Reminds dead leaves of the flowers a-bloom ; 
Remarks some grace in the shabbiest room : 

Finds sunrise streak in the deepest gloom 1 

And, swinging along to the end of day. 

With straight, strong treading, he leads the way 
To heights of beauty—from lowland grey I 

Lillian Gard. 
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Conducted by 11 RAMBLER.” 


OME months have now elapsed since the 
k scheme for a “ B.O.P.” Naturalists' Club 
ft* was projected. We are now ready to launch 
the organisation, for which we ask the hearty 
co-operation of our readers. As our head¬ 
ing shows, the designation 
of the Club has under¬ 
gone alterations. 

The term “ Boy’s 
Own ” Field Club is 
intended to imply an 
association of readers 
of the " Boy’s Own 
Paper ” who are inter¬ 
ested in Natural History 
as being an exposition of the earth and its pro¬ 
ductions, animated and otherwise ; who desire to 
study in the most interesting way the natural 
features of the universe and all that pertains 
thereto, and who seek by receipt of instruction 
and by their own careful investigation to obtain a closer 
acquaintance with some of the myriads of marvels with which 
our Maker has endowed this wonderful world. 

As will be at once seen, that supplies a splendid synopsis and 
embodies subjects that are suited to every taste. One day in 
these columns we may be discussing the pleasing rabbit in its 
little hutch, another day may be telling of the lordly and jungle- 
devastating elephant: the earth, the sky, the waters, and the 
giound that is beneath our feet—all will contribute to our varied 
programme. That will afford most congenial occupation for 
the minds of our members alike when they are at home as when 
they take their periodical club-rambles across the smiling country¬ 
side. The prospect there presented is surely most alluring ! 
We believe that thousands of British boys, and of boys in our 
colonies and dependencies, will be attracted by it. And, as 
good things cannot come to us at all too quickly, we will forth¬ 
with proceed to give some explanation as to how to go to work 
to form a local branch of the “ Boy’s 
Own " Field Club. 

As with every other kind of club 
consisting of a number of individuals 
united for a common purpose, the first 
thing required is members. Quite as 
likely as not the very moment after you 
have decided to found a branch of the 
B.O.F.C. there will occur to your mind 
the names of three or four good fellows, 
close chums of yours, who, you are 
pretty sure, will be only too eager to 
join you in your endeavour. At once 
you should be off to buttonhole them, 
and, in your enthusiasm, not forgetting 
to draw a glowing but truthful picture as to the delights that are 
in store. 

Take Wilkins, for instance—may be, he is a mighty moth- 
hunter I Tell him that the Club will specially welcome mothy 
members, who will be able to make their nightly excursions in 
company, and that in these pages there will from time to time 
appear articles dealing with the subject of moths and how to take 
them with electric lamps, and home-made traps, and so forth. 


Your friend Jones ! Perhaps his choice lies more in the direction of 
birds’ eggs, and he will be glad to hear that the Club will intro¬ 
duce him to the acquaintance, either personal or postal, of many 
other collectors with whom he can " swop ” a buzzard’s egg for 
that of a merlin, a barn-owl's egg for a snow-bunting’s. 

Young Pipps, probably, is a whale on photographic 
picture-taking—a camera fiend of the deepest dye. 
There, again, is another fish for your net, because 
the B.O.F.C. is specially out to encourage the art of 
photography ; and for field scenes, animal photos, 
and similar subjects, will offer prizes well worth 
winning. Billington, or whatever is his name, being 
eminently a practical person, takes poultry as his 
hobby—something, as he says, that you can plump 
up to eat or to sell, and that will lay eggs for you 
while you are out. A nice and profitable arrange¬ 
ment, certainly. Well, even he can be accommodated 
by our comprehensive curriculum ; and you can 
impart to him the information that already con¬ 
tributions are in type telling members of the advan¬ 
tages of keeping Rhode Island Reds as utility birds and champion 
layers, and describing the British poultry-keeper’s newest ally, 
the remarkable Orloff fowl, which was recently introduced from 
Russia, where it was first bred by Prince Orloff in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and has been popular ever since. 

Proceeding with your recruiting in that way, we think there 
can be little doubt but that Messrs. Wilkins, Jones, Pipps, and 
Billington will at once rally to the B.O.F.C. flag, and, on the so- 
called snowball system, they will then themselves each start 
out to obtain another four members for the local branch that 
is proposed to be formed—or, better still, as many members more 
than that number as they can possibly contrive to round up. 

But directly you have gathered around you a little band 
numbering, say, with yourself, six would-be B.O.F. Clubites, it is 
due time for you to communicate with head-quarters and request 
that your local branch of the B.O.F.C. be recognised and, as 
such, enrolled on the register of the Club. In order to make the 
application, all you have to do is this : 

Arrange a meeting of all the would-be 
members at the house of one or other 
of them, and by vote let them decide 
who is to be the honorary secretary of 
the proposed Branch. 

In all probability—and quite rightly 
—the young gentleman elected to that 
honourable post will be yourself, you 
having had all the trouble of setting 
the ball rolling. Well, having been 
duly installed in the hon.-secretarial 
chair, you will take a sheet of paper, 
and, writing upon only one side of it, 
will proceed to set down the follow¬ 
ing particulars concerning each of the intended members of 
the branch of the B.O.F.C. that is intended to be formed:— 

Name. 

Address... 

Age. 

Occupation or school . 

In what branch of Nature study, pet-keeping, or other hobby 
specially interested. # 


WHAT THE 
B.O.F.C. 

WILL BNDBAVOUR 
TO 

BECOME. 



ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN NATURAL 
HISTORY 
SUBJECTS ? 


HOW TO GO 
TO WORK 
TO FORM 
A LOCAL 
B.O.F.C. BRANCH. 
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That is all: save that your own name and the particular 
relating to you should come last on the list, and in front of your 
name you should place the words hon. sec. in brackets, like this : 
(Hon. Sec.) John Jones, ioi Bopp Street, Hobbitown. Age 15. 
King's School. Fish and fishing. 

Yon will notice that we have told you to take a sheet of paper 
for this purpose. Naturally enough, if the number of names, 
etc., that you have to write down warrants such procedure, you 
will take an additional sheet, or even additional sheets, of paper. 
Here it is certainly a case of the more the merrier, or, perhaps, 
it would be better phrased as the more the more meritorious of 
you in your capacity as founder of the particular B.O.F.C. branch 
with which you are concerned. Having written out the sheet, 
or sheets, place the same in an envelope, and address it to :— 

" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 

4, Bouverie Street, 

London, E.C.; 

also writing in the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 
words " Field Club.'* That latter precaution will obviate the 
undesirable contingency of your letter becoming mixed up with 
the voluminous general correspondence of the "Boy’s Own 
Paper," and will in that way avoid delay. 

When, in due course, your communication is laid upon the 
editorial desk, the Editor will himself carefully consider it, 
and, if all is in order, he will sanction the formation, by you as 
hon. sec., of a local branch 
of the B.O.F.C., and will - 

direct that B.O.F.C. badges 

shall be forwarded for dis- ^ 

tribution by you to each of 
the authorised members of 
your branch. In making out 

your list of members be very 0 

cautious that you write quite 4 

plainly, and that none of the \I1/ 

particulars asked for are ^rXi a * 

omitted. You should be / MWC / \* 

absolutely exact as to these. * V ^ 

It is desirable, of course, that Bw# x* • 

a B.O.F.C. badge should be 
provided, and arrangements 

are in hand for these to be l-> j x 

made. Look out for further /)' r 

announcements respecting 2 

this. 1 

A word or two of advice 14 

from an old hand in such 

matters as to beating up How a Perfect Rabb 

members. Do not try to 

force them to come in : rather yon should endeavour to tempt 
them, or, in other words, should seek to awaken their curiosity. 
Most boys, even though they may not be aware of the fact, 
are interested in Nature study in some or other of its phases. 
When a fellow is just starting off to play some athletic game, or 
is wheeling out his cycle for a spin on the open road, it is of little 
use appealing to him with the words : " I say, why don’t you join 
our Field Club ? " But if, when opportunity offers, you mention 
that Field Club rambles will include excursions to ancient Roman 
camps, explorations in England’s forests, and that, even though 
the forest in question be quite close to England's capital, there 
will be hunts for rare insects, quests of peculiar plants, the 
rearing of tame beasts and birds, the pursuit of all that 
is beautiful and ennobling in Nature—well, all we can say is 
that, properly presented, there are few fellows who can be proof 
against such persuasion. 

Purposely the Editor of the ” Boy’s Own Paper " has chosen 
the present period for the launching of this scheme for a "Boy's 
Own " Field Club. Any great organisation of the kind requires 
time in order that it shall expand into full working being: like the 
oak-tree, ages abiding, it must develop more or less slowly, spread¬ 
ing its roots securely as a safeguard for its far-flung branches. The 
branches of the B.O.F.C. will surely fructify wherever (which is 
everywhere) the good old " B.O.P." itself is read. This is the so- 
called off-season of the year for field work, although, as we shall 
soon show, there is, all the season through, ample to interest and 
occupy our members. It is during the winter months, however, 
that we may most fittingly lay the foundations of this enterprise, 
and faithfully plan out the route that we intend to follow. 

Readers of the ” B.O.P.’’ I it is up to you to constitute the 
B.O.F.C. the thumping success that already it promises to become l 
On the lines above suggested, let little groups of friends and 
acquaintances, of schoolmates and office-mates, and so forth, band 
together to form local branches of the B.O.F.C. Send in your lists of 
names to the Editor, bravely back him up in his endeavour to please 
and profit you, and we guarantee that the B.O.F.C. shall be one of 
the most attractive features ever associated With the ” B.O.P." 


j T^ ^ GL ISH RABBIT, j 

In the keeping of rabbits of any kind there is much pleasure, 
but certainly additional satisfaction comes to the young rabbit- 
owner if, instead of adopting mere mongrel pets, he keeps 
rabbits that are of pure strain, and, as. naturalists and fanciers 
say, true to type. These, too, are the rabbits that bring profit, 
for other fanciers are always ready to buy good typical specimens 
of any established breed. 

There are few pets more popular with young folk than rabbits, 
and we know many boys who have found it well worth while 
to specialise in the best breeds. 

Rightly enough, the English rabbit is a staunch favourite with 
boy rabbit-fanciers, and these young gentlemen will be well 
advised in studying the picture that is here given of an ideal 
English rabbit—that is to say, the exact type of rabbit that 
breeders of the English rabbit are striving to rear. The more 
closely your English rabbits resemble this perfectly marked speci¬ 
men the better chance of success will they have when exhibited 
on the show bench, and the more money will they be worth. 

Referring to the numerals printed, the following are the 
markings and standard of points as adopted by the English 
Rabbit Club:— 


Butterfly smut, or 
nose markings. 
Wing of butterfly. 
Tail of butterfly. 


*v 

'•t* #| #!(/ 




How a Perfect Rabbit should be marked. 


4. Eye circle. 

5. Ear markings. 

6. Cheek spot. 

7. Saddle. 

8. Herring-bone. 

9. Tail markings. 

10. Leg markings. 

11. Loin markings. 

12. Body markings. 

13. Shoulder markings. 

14. Chain markings. 

The markings on both sides 
of the rabbit are to be equally 
balanced. Chain markings, 
as depicted, should com¬ 
mence at the base of the 
ears in small spots, and 
should increase in size 
towards the loins. 

For exhibition English 
rabbits this is the standard 
of points making up the 
total of 100 points :— 


Head .Markings. 


Perfect butterfly smut .... 

Eye circles ...... 

Cheek spots, to be clear from eye circles 
Ears neat, clear from white, and not over 
4 inches long ..... 

Body Markings. 

Unbroken saddle, herring-boned, and clear 
in any distinct colour 
Body and loin markings, nicely broken up in 
small spots ..... 

Chain markings, even as possible 
Leg markings, one distinct spot on each leg . 
Underneath spots (there should be six) 
Colour ....... 

Size and shape, 6 to 8 lb., between a Silver 
and a Belgian ..... 

Condition, good coat and not baggy . 


Total 100 points. 

The English rabbit possesses a beauty that is all its own, and it 
attracts many fanciers who feel no inducement towards taking 
interest in any other breed. 


^ A HOME-MADE MOTH-TRAP. j 

In the manner that is here described, an exceedingly effective 
moth-trap may be constructed. The trap itself consists of 
an old wooden barrel: perhaps, such as has been used for con¬ 
taining oil—one of those blue ones, you know—and your family 
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oilman will very likely be able to inform you as to where to 
obtain such a barrel quite cheaply. 

Looking at the section of the trap that is here depicted, A 
represents the barrel, which must be cut in half as indicated 
by the dotted line, B, and provided with hinges so that the upper 
portion of the divided barrel may serve as a lid to be raised when 
you wish to gain access to the interior of the trap. The hinges are 
easily made from pieces of leather, or may be formed of two or 
three portions of a broad leather strap, each piece being nailed 
to the upper and lower parts A 

of the barrel. _A_ 

Cis an old wire meat-cover A- - - — 

—or a new one if more con- I \ 

venient and your spare cash I 

will run to the outlay—and // \\ 

it is intended to act as a // 
fireguard over the nightlight, / 

D, and so prevent the moths I 
from flying into the flame I 
when they have entered the I D 

trap. At equal distances L- - - 

apart all around the barrel I 
fair-sized holes must be bored I C 

in order to allow the light of 1 f \ 

the nightlight to shine out ll **** 

and attract the moths, and \l 

through these holes the moths \l a . 

will enter the trap, and they vi • nl n ' II 

will not find their way out Vl / Tlr ^ 'Jl 

again. y 

Set in position on a lawn, , 

and fairly close to trees or SECTION 

sSSXw'Ih.i —»—— 

best part of the time that 

you are asleep at night. In the morning, you have simply to 
raise the lid of the trap and carefully remove the moths that 
are quietly resting there—as if ready for your coming. A due 
proportion of rare specimens have been taken in this way. 


I THE LEGEND OF THE WREN. 

The common wren is a very interesting bird, alike from its 
nature and habits as from various curious legends that 
persistently attach to it. It is the smallest English bird, with 
the exception of the goldcrest, and, in proportion to its size, 
owns probably the loudest song. A story has it that the eagle, 
being songless, once came to listen to the sweet song of the wren. 
"If I were to swallow you," said the eagle, “ would you still 
go on singing ? " "I should continue singing," boldly answered 
the wren ; " but, with a beak like you have got, no one would 
believe it was your song." Evidently the wren’s logic convinced 
the eagle, and the saucy small songster escaped, for, as we 
know, the wren is alive to this day. 

Oddly enough, and even at the present time, the wren is 
called the king of birds in many parts of the country. In 
Ireland, on Boxing Day, the Feast of St. Stephen, a song used 
to be sung, commencing with the words : " Droelin, Droelin, 
ri an t-eum," which, translated, means " Wren, wren, king 
of birds." In Pembrokeshire, on Twelfth Day, which is the 
" Feast of the Three Kings," a wren was carried from house to 
house in a box with glass sides, and bedecked with ribbons. 
The name of the wren, in most European languages, gives some 
indication of the kingly dignity that is ascribed to the little 
bird. 

How came it that the tiny wren should be thus accredited 
as the king of the birds ? 

In this country there are two answers to that query, and 
readers may well select for themselves which of the two replies 
better suits them. One version is that the bird won its distinction 


they, in turn, perched on the edge of a bowl, and shed tears as 
hard as they could. For all that, it was very slow work, and 
seeing the owl blinking away in a corner, they called to him: 
" Come on, owl 1. with your large eyes you ought to shed large 
tears." Well, the clumsy old owl drawing near, of course, 
upset the bowl, and so, after all, the birds were forced to allow 
that the wren was their king. 

Wrens are very busy nest-builders; for, in addition to con¬ 
structing nests to lay their eggs in, they build other nests in 
which they can lodge on cold nights. The wren, indeed, builds 
nests seemingly just in order to have something to do. Near 
to the carefully concealed, deftly feather-lined real nest of the 
wren may often be found three, four, or half a dozen other nests 
with no fining of feathers, and put up just anywhere. Whether 
we do or do not accept it as being the king of birds, the wren is 
at least a prince of nest-building industry. 


L INLAND SHELL-COLLECTING. 

Roughly speaking, there are some 130 kinds of shells to be 
found in the British Isles ; eighty of these being land varieties, and 
fifty freshwater varieties. So there are plenty of different speci¬ 
mens to invite the attention of the boy shell-collector. If you wish 
to test the point as to whether you will find interest in hunting 
for and preparing and arranging such shells, go, as a preliminary, 
and inspect the collections of inland shells that are to be found 
included in most museums. Remember that the hobby is a 
very cheap one ; that it brings you closely into touch with great 
and glorious Nature, and that your search for shells will, in all 
probability, take you to the most delightful, eye-charming, and 
health-affording parts of the country-side. Shells are beautiful 
things, and, appropriately enough, they are more usually to be 
discovered in beautiful places. 

Spring and autumn are the best times for collecting. At the 
former period the new lip of the shell is not yet formed ; in the 
autumn the young shells have grown their new lips. Limestone 
and chalk districts form the best hunting-grounds ; clay is 
frequently productive of good specimens. The land-shells are 
oftenest found under big stones in moist and shady places, on 
mossy banks, old walls, and trunks of beech-trees. For the water- 
shells you should search the sides of reservoirs when the water is 
low, and the underside of stones in shallow streams. Water- 
shells are often found where there are eddies ; there the small 
sand-banks formed may be found to yield specimens in plenty. 

When hunt- 

** * ing for shells 

you should re¬ 
ject such as axe 
at all broken or 
worn; your 
cabinet must 
> contain only 
perfect speci¬ 
mens. Most of 
^ the shells that 
you find will 
be empty, but 
in every in¬ 
stance yo u 
should satisfy 
yourself as to 
whether the 
original owner 
of the shell is 
or is not at 
home. If the 
animal is there 
and you wish 
t0 tLe 

The Moth-trap in use. shell the 



owing to the fact that a wren, alighting upon a drumhead, 
thus aroused and saved from defeat some Protestant troops 
in the Irish civil wars of the seventeenth century. But in the 
West country you may hear what is described as being the true 
story of King Wren—a very ingenuous account, which runs as 
follows. 

Once upon a time the birds wished to elect a king, and decided 
that the one which flew the highest would do for them. The 
eagle, to all appearances, succeeded in this test, until it was seen 
that the wren had taken a passage on his back and on coming 
down again claimed the distinction. The birds were very 
angry at being so deceived by the wren, and they decided to 
drown him in their tears, when the eagle would be king. So 


animal should 

be destroyed in instantaneous fashion by plunging the shell into 
water that is actually boiling. There is thus avoidance of giving 
any pain. The creature can then be extracted with a pin, like a 
winkle. 

Nearly every locality has its land- and freshwater-shells— 
commoner or rarer, bigger or smaller, specimens as the case may 
be. Most of the larger and more complete collections of such 
shells have been formed by exchange as well as by collection ; 
when you have duplicate specimens of the shells of the district 
in which you reside, you can get into communication with 
other collectors and improve the quality of your collection by 
judicious exchange. Many of the shells are such exquisite 
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things to look at that the examination and handling of them is 
a genuine pleasure. 

Proficient shell-collectors will tell you that the best times for 
hunting are after rain or when rain is actually falling. Then, 
protected by adequate clothing, endowed with a sharp pair of 
eyes, an appreciation of beauty of form, 
and a sense of delight in Nature’s 
minutest handiwork, the boy shell-collector 
envies no other fellow his particular hobby, 
whatever that hobby may be. 


distinctive and rendering the bird conspicuous amongst others. 
At the same time, the plumage has the attractive quality 
that it does not soil or become dingy. The Rhode Island 
Red is at once truly ornamental and eminently useful as a 
layer and as a table fowl. 


C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 




When acquiring his stock, the young 
poultry-fancier will do well to bear in mind 
the advantages of the handsome breed that 
is known as the Rhode Island Red. Long 
popular in America, these profitable fowls 
were first introduced into England some 
four or five years ago, at once found 
favour, and have gone on increasing in 
demand ever since. Winter is now coming 
along, and for winter egg-production Rhode 
Island Reds are famous. These birds 
thrive satisfactorily in almost any situation ; 
they do as well in the colder north as in 
the more genial south of England. The 
typical prize-winning bird shown in the 
photograph was bred by Mr. G. Scott, 
of Pudsey, Yorks. : that gentleman being 
the hon. sec. of the British Rhode Island 
Red Club, and his yards are in one of the 
highest and bleakest parts of rugged 
Yorkshire, exposed to all the winds that 
blow. 

A rather curious point is that Rhode 
Island Red chickens can be readily picked 
out from amongst any other breeds of 

chicks. When first hatched the chicks are of a beautiful golden 
buff colour, but in most cases have a narrow stripe of brown 
running down the back. That provision of Nature proves 
to be very useful for identification purposes in instances 
where different breeds of fowls are hatched together. In 
maturity the plumage of the Rhode Island Red varies from a 
pale mahogany shade to a rich reddish brown, being very 



NATURE STUDY, 


n 


A Rhode Island Red Prize-winner. 


For beginners in the above delightful 
subject of attention, and thought an ex¬ 
ceedingly helpful accessory is provided by 
the “ Requisite ” Nature Study Box, which 
has been introduced by the well-known 
firm of Messrs. George Wright & Co., of 
92 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. The 
outfit is contained in a neat tin case, in 
shape and form something like the ordinary 
paint-box, and measuring 6 inches by 3 
inches by less than 1 inch in depth. In 
this convenient case are snugly packed a 
good magnifying-lens folding into a plated 
metal cover, handled needle, pair of forceps, 
a special knife for fine dissections, cork 
strip and pins, square of glass, and pencil. 
Within the inner half-lid of cover, suitable 
for retaining certain smaller specimens, 
.there is in readiness a good quality note- 
and sketch-book—the twenty-four leaves 
of which are of paper so arranged that 
alternate leaves are suitable for writing 
upon and for drawing upon. 

Inside the cover of this book are printed 
some hints for beginners, from which we 
will quote as follows : “ Order is Nature's 
first law, therefore keep your specimens and 
note-book tidy. Use your microscope on 
every possible occasion—the small things of 
Nature being the most beautiful. Write and 
draw everything possible in your note-book; 
you will be surprised how this improves the 
memory. Do not destroy life, either vegetable or animal, wan¬ 
tonly : you are the guardian of these things. Compare butterflies 
and moths ; or bees, wasps and flies ; or insects and spiders. 
Examine all thin sections by holding them to the light on the small 
sheet of glass provided.” Altogether this is a pleasing and practical 
little collection of appliances absolutely necessary for making a 
start with intelligent Nature study—and the price is only is. 3 d. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the *' B.O.P.” will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Photographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to ” Rambler,” c/o 
The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection: — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
from the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If successful, 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice. —"Rambler” will be pleased to.receive copies of amateur Natural History Magazines, and to notice the same every 
month or according to their publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 


Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 



JACK. 

K IND - HEARTED comrade, 
true as steel, 

Ready to help, and quick to 

feel; 

Chum of a kind that all fellows like. 
Quick to defend, but slow to strike. 
A shake of the hand, a slap on the 
back, 

** Hullo, old fellow I "—That was 
Jack. 


A BRITISH MOUNTAIN-RAILWAY. 

Snowdon, with its summit 3,570 feet above sea-level, is the 
monarch mountain of England and Wales. It possesses, also, 
another distinction ; for Snowdon has its own mountain-railway, 
similar in most respects to the many mountain-railways that 
are so popular in the Alpine region. Before the railway was 
built there were six recognised routes up Snowdon. The Rhyd- 
ddu ascent claims to be the shortest, 3$ miles, but very steep. 
The Llanberis ascent, easiest, least dangerous, and the route 
generally used by visitors, 4^ miles. The Penygwryd or Capel 
Curig ascent, half easy, half very steep, 4$ miles from Pen-y-pass, 
9$ from Capel Curig. The Beddgelert ascent, in parts rather 
dangerous 5^ miles, and the Lliwedd and Cwm Glas ascents, 
most dangerous and only available for very expert cragsmen. 
The Snowdon Railway has provided a new route of its own, 
the ascent of which occupies about an hour, as against about 
2\ hours by the older routes. The charge for a guide is usually 


thickness. Each of these four wheels has three broad teeth 
deeply indented in the rack continuously; it would require an 
enormous force to pull one of these engines out of place when 
firmly fixed on the rails. They work very smoothly and almost 
noiselessly, and with the application of the ordinary brake can 
be brought to a stand instantly within the space of a few feet 
In addition to this there is the extra precaution of a steam brake, 
whereby the entire power of the engine can be applied to stop 
its movement. In all, there are five brakes to each engine. 

The carriages are strongly built on iron girders, and are carried 
on two four-wheeled bogies. Each carriage has seven compart¬ 
ments, with seats to suit the gradient, and accommodating 
fifty-six passengers. At the end of each coach is a separate 
brake of great power under the control of the guard. Thr 
carriages are roofed, but instead of glass "windows there are 
strong waterproof curtains, as on Continental mountain-railways. 
The engine pushes, not pulls, the train. Is a mountain-railway 
safe ? some timid ones have asked before now. On the 
Continent, where these railways 
have been in vogue for years, no 
serious mishap has ever been heard 
of, though many hundreds of 
thousands of passengers annually 
have been carried up and down 
some of the principal Alpine moun¬ 
tains on gradients much steeper than 
those of the Snowdon railway. On 
some of the Swiss lines gradients of 
nearly 1 in 2 are in use. On the 
Snowdon Mountain-railway, the 
steepest gradient is 1 in 5$. 


Mountain-engine and Carriages. 

5s., for a pony and guide, 10s. On the railway the fares are 5s. 
for a return ticket, 3s. 6 d. single, from Llanberis to summit; 
25. 6 d. summit to Llanberis. 

The course of the Snowdon Railway is fairly direct, its gauge 
is 2 feet 74 inches, the steel rails being of the Indian State Rail¬ 
ways pattern. These rails are firmly jointed with long and 
heavy fish-plates and fastened down to rolled-steel sleepers 
placed three feet apart all the way. At intervals the track is 
anchored into massive concrete blocks to overcome the tendency 
to slide downhill. In the centre, between the rails, is fixed 
a double rack-work of solid steel plates bolted at close intervals 
to the roiled steel chairs. This rack-work, with its deep and 
wide alternating teeth, is of a strength calculated at several 
times the amount of strain that will come upon it. 

There are four engines on the line, built under the super¬ 
intendence of the inventor at Winterthur, Switzerland. These 
are named Enid, Wyddfa (which is the Welsh name of Snowdon), 
Moel Siabod, and Snowdon. These engines resemble ordinary 
locomotives, but are smaller and more massive and powerful. 
Their power, however, is not for speed, which at the most can 
be only about five miles per hour. Each engine is built some¬ 
what on the " kangaroo " fashion, the funnel end being lower, 
but when on an incline the boiler assumes a horizontal position. 
Underneath, on very powerful axles, is the propelling gear— 
four separate solid steel pinion-wheels of great strength and 


A word of cheer for a fit of the 
blues— 

All get them,sometimes, when comes 
bad news. 

“ There's a good time coming," he 
used to say, 

" 'Twill be here to-morrow, if not to-day. 

Are you pulled up there ? Strike another track l 
You’ll get thro' at last."—Yes, that was Jack. 


His arm thro' yours he used to slip, 

A bright smile playing about his lip. 

Everything soon looked bright again. 

Just like the sunshine after rain. 

" You see, it's all right I "—with a hearty smack— 

" I knew that it would be ! "—That was Jack. 

Frank Ellis. 


Over one of the doors of Milan Cathedral is written, “ All 
that pleases is but for a moment." Over another door, " All 
that troubles us is but for a moment." But over the central 
door is carved, " That only is important which is eternal." 


No one can ask honestly or hopefully to be delivered from 
temptation unless he has himself sincerely and firmly determined 
to do the best he can to keep out of it.—J ohn Ruskin. 
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Youngster, a minute later :—" Uncle, the fortress is taken ; 
now, let us have the sixpence." 

Uncle :— 44 How did you manage so quickly ? " 

Youngster :—" I offered the besieged threepence, and he 
capitulated." 

• * * 

AT LONG RANGE. 

The war was being discussed from all angles at the regular 
Saturday night meeting of the Possumville Coloured Gentlemen's 
Social Club. 

" Yas, suh," announced Pomp Dawson, with a wise look in 
his rolling eyes, 44 dem Guhmans has got guns dat’d shoot, an’ 
shoot tuh kill, at twenty-fi' miles." 

44 Huh ? " asked Brother Jackson, cocking his head. 

44 Yas, suh," went on Pomp. " Dey not on'y shoot twenty-fi’ 
miles, but dey kill at twenty-fi' miles." 

44 Good gracious I " gasped Jackson. 44 Nigger'd run ad day 
an’ git kided 'bout supper-time, wouldn’t he ? " 


44 DOSE PELCHIANS ! ” 

The Belgians, even in their misery, are quicker witted than 
their stodgy conquerors, and they succeed in tormenting the 
Germans considerably. 

A Belgian of Lidge bragged so much of the defence his city 
had put up that the German Governor arrested him, and said : 
44 You will either swear allegiance to the Kaiser or be shot." 

The Li^gois thought it wise to swear allegiance. He was 
then told that he could go. But, before going, he protruded 
his stomach and puffed out his cheeks like a fat German, and 
said, with a German accent :— 

44 Veil, goot-bye, governor. Auf wiedersehn. Und, say, didn’t 
dose Pelchians give us vun terrible fight, choost 1 " 

• « » 

DIPLOMACY. 


Uncle, to nephew playing a game of war with a companion :— 
44 If you take the fortress within a quarter of an hour. I’ll give 
you sixpence." 



The Elder Brother "Now, young ’un; you kicked it through, so 
you've got to go and ask him for it 1 ** 


• • * 

STARTLED HIM. 

It was a proud moment for Farmer Dale when, dressed in 
his Sunday best, he went to see his sailor son on board his ship 
at Portsmouth. 

He had never been so close to a vessel before, and he marvelled 
at the size. Just as he caught hold of the two ropes which 
hung over the side to assist sailors to the deck, he was surprised 
to hear a clanging of bells—the eight bells of seamen’s time. 

As he stepped on deck he met the officer of the watch. He 
saluted him and said timidly :— 

44 I beg your pardon, sir, I’ve come to see my son Jack. But, 
’pon my word, I didn't mean to ring so loud." 

• • • 

THE MIDDLE SEX. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham has published a book on his military 
experiences, in which he quotes the reply of an Egyptian clerk 
to a demand for one thousand rations for a Middlesex regiment. 

44 Honoured Sir, —Estimable telegram to hand, but not 
understood. Male sex, I know well; ditto female sex ; Middle 
sex, however, not familiar. Please send specimen." 

• • * 

THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 

It was in a tram. The conductor was having trouble with a 
big six-foot navvy, who was the worse for liquor and refused 
to pay his fare. At last the conductor left him where he was, 
intending to hand him over to the first policeman he saw. As 
he was collecting the fares on top, however, he found a special 
constable, to whom he explained his position. 

44 Oh, just leave him to me 1 " said the special, 44 I will deal 
with him. 

So saying, he went down, followed by the conductor. 

He went inside of the car and saw the person in question. 
But one glance was enough. He returned to the conductor and, 
putting a penny in his hand, said : 44 It is all right, conductor, 
I’ll pay his fare." 

* • • 

Sharpe :— 44 Why do Germans spell culture with a 4 K ’ instead 
of a ‘ C ' ? " 

Jones :— 44 Don’t know; why ? " 

Sharpe :— 44 Because Britain has command of the sea ( 4 C ’) 1 " 

MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the ‘'B.O.P. M The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent 
on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender must 
be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy's Own Paper,” 4, Bouyene Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is David A. M’Crba, 2 
Rosebery Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B., for the storyette entitled 
•* Dose Pelchians l " 
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Spurr’s Lively Day. 


A School Story. 

By RADCLIFFE MARTIN. 


N a desperate hurry Spurr Minor rushed 
along the passages. He had been 
stopped as he left the dining-hall by 
that brute of a prefect. Cotton, and 
sent to the sports-room for a new 
pair of laces for his cricketing-boots. 
It was Cotton's way to put as much 
work as possible on his juniors. It was 
the juniors’ business, on the other hand, 
to get as much change as possible out 
of the annoying Cotton. So Spurr, 
noticing the senior laboratory was 
open as he passed, slipped in, and, 
finding himself alone, paused for a 
minute or so to dip the centre section 
of the laces in strong acid. Then he 
wiped the laces with the Science Master’s 
apron and sped, smiling, on his way. 
“ When the brute tugs at those,” he 
thought, "he’ll nearly break a blood¬ 
vessel when they both snap ! ” 

" Here are your laces, Cotton 1 ” he said meekly. 

" You've been a long time, you idle young beggar,” 
said the prefect. ” If you don’t hurry up more, I’ll give 
you a study tanning.” 

However, a threat of a tanning was nothing to Spurr. 
He hurried away to join his comrades of the Senior Fourth, 
fearing lest they had tired of waiting for him and gone their 
respective ways. Just as he passed the door of the masters’ 
common-room it opened, and he trembled. He feared 
VOL. XXXVIII. PART 2. 


lest old Bull, his form-master, should emerge and inquire 
about an imposition which would take all the afternoon 
to do. Instead, he was pleased to see Mr. Sheldon. Now 
Sheldon was a " sport,” who was not too particular about 
insisting on impositions when a holiday afternoon was 
specially fine. 

" Here, you young scamp! ” said Mr. Sheldon. " There’s 
a telegram for Mr. Bull. He’s in his class-room. Take 
it to him there. But if he’s not there bring it back to me. 
Remember that. It may be important.” 

" \ r es, sir,” said Spurr sadly. 

He knew just what old Bull would say in his polite tone. 
" Thank you, Spurr. I am obliged to you. There is a 
little matter of an imposition. Not done it ? Then sit 
dowm and write it out.” 

Old Bull never forgot an imposition. Why, on one occa¬ 
sion, when he lost his punishment-book, he was able to 
reconstruct it from memory, to the intense disgust of the 
Senior Fourth. 

So Spurr went slowdy towards the class-room and knocked 
at the door. There was no answer. He entered. Old 
Bull w'as not there. Spurr knew that if he went back he 
would be set to hunt for Mr. Bull all over the premises, and 
at the end of the hunt would spend all the rest of the after¬ 
noon writing out Latin prose. 

" Bother the old duffer I ” he said to himself. " He’s 
bound to come in here soon. He lives in his form-room. It’s 
a dead snip he’s back here in a minute or two.” 

He laid the telegram on the master’s desk and bolted. 

Just at the school entrance he found a group of his own 
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particular chums. 44 Here’s Spun*! ” cried Conroy. 44 I 
thought he’d been ass enough to turn in and see the Black 
Bull.” 

The ” Black Bull ” was the nickname their form-master 
owed to his growth of black whiskers. 

Dobson caught Spun: by the collar and said, 44 Come on. 
Fathead, you’re in time for the joke of the century. Hop 
it quickly, or we shall be run in for net practice. Old 
Cotton has ideas about bossing junior cricket this term.” 

“ What’s the game ? ” cried Spurr as they trotted down 
the lane leading to the downs. 

44 Dobson and Conroy,” explained Rogers, 44 were out 
yesterday, practising saving England. They were doing 
scouting work against an enemy that wasn’t there. Rotten 
kids’ business, I call it.” 

There was a little interval whilst Dobson and Conroy 
ran Rogers into a ditch. 

“ Chuck it, you beasts! ” cried Rogers. ” It’s full of 
nettles.” 

“ Eat ’em,” said Dobson. 44 Your favourite food. Make 
your ears grow.” 

” Oh, stop rotting, you chaps! ” said Spurr, ” and tell us 
what the joke is.” 

As they sprinted down the road, Dobson explained. 
44 Well, we were in the bushes by the Roman encampment 
when we saw the enemy, and lay low. It was old Konk, 
and Harrison, the new stinks master. So we kept quiet, 
just thinking that if they were Germans we’d snipe ’em 
in half a second. Well, old Konk came along right up to 
us and said in his important voice, 44 I tell you, Harrison, 
that the lines of the Roman villa run here.” And Stinks 
said, ” Well, suppose we come here to-morrow and do a bit 
of excavation?” 44 Yes,” said old Konk, ” we’ll bring a 
couple of spades. I’m confident that we will find inter¬ 
esting remains which would do for the school museum. 
Fine object lesson for the young demons! ” 

“ Calling us demons ! ” said Conroy. ” Ought to be 
reported to the Head for using bad language. That’s the 
way our beloved masters go on.” 

44 I don’t fancy doing it,” said Spurr. 44 I know what 
the Head would say: * I note your 


said Dobson. ” I’m not partic. about doing it. I’ve got 
a big round lid of a toffee canister that will just do for 
shaping medals.” 

In ten minutes they had reached the river bank and had 
got some masses of clean white clay. 

“ Look here, Conroy! ” said Spurr. 44 You’re the artist, 
you know. I’m only on inscriptions.” 

” What’s the first to be ? ” asked Conroy. 

” Do an image of old Konk,” said Dobson. “ No one 
could mistake his nose.” 

Conroy set to work with a stick and soon made a very 
good representation of Mr. Williams’s face with a most 
enormous nose. 

” I don’t remember the Latin for nose,” said Spurr. 
” I’ll put 4 Konkus ’ underneath. He ought to understand 
that.” 

44 We ought to do old Stinks,’ said Conroy. 44 He’ll 
be there. Let me see : he’s a long-legged baboon like a 
flamingo. He’s dead easy to do.” 

44 I don’t quite remember the Latin for chemist,” said 
Spurr, 44 so I think 4 Stinkus ’ ’ll have to go underneath.” 

44 Next lor the Royal Academy,” said Conroy. 

44 There’s old Bull,” suggested Dobson. 44 You can do 
a cow, can’t you ? ” 

44 I’d rather do animals than faces,” replied Conroy. 
44 There—it looks a bit like an elephant of course, but the 
inscription will show who it’s meant for.” 

Spurr scratched his head. 44 Oh, I remember the Latin 
for this : 4 Niger Taurus ’—the Black Bull. That's really 
good.” 

44 Put our money on Spurr for a classical schol. in about 
thirty years from now,” remarked Dobson amiably. 44 Can 
you do the Head, Conroy ? ” 

44 A bit trying,” replied the artist. 44 Still, I can do some 
one in a gown with a stick whacking a boy.” 

44 Bother ! ’’.said Spurr, 44 1 don’t know what the Latin 
is for head master. At least not in one word. I should 
think it must be 4 Caput,’ 4 Head,’ and 4 Magister,’ 4 Master.’ 
Let it go at that, anyhow.” 

So 44 Caput Magister ” went on to the clay medal. 

44 Look here, you beggars! ” said Rogers, 


objection to Mr. Williams’s description of 
you, Conroy and Dobson. In the mean¬ 
time, bend over that form and I will 
endeavour to teach you that it is 
ungentlemanly and undesirable to listen 
to private conversations.’ But I don’t 
see where the joke comes in.” 

44 It’s my idea,” said Rogers. 44 These 
rotters haven’t got an idea in their thick 
nuts. We’ll be out there early to-day. 
These masters like to laze and smoke 
fat pipes after their meals. We can 
easily get some clay from the river bank. 
Can't we make medals with inscriptions 
on and jam them underground ? Think 
of the joke, watching Konk and Stinks 
dig them up! ” 

44 But we’ll know nothing about it,” 
said Spurr. 44 There’ll be trouble if we 
turn up when they have their legs pulled.” 

44 Won’t we ? ” said Rogers. 44 Here’s 
where I’m brainy again. There’s a big 
clump of bushes about a hundred yards 
or so away. I’ve got my field-glasses. 
Why, we can see their faces as they turn 
the things up. It’ll be ripping fun.” 

44 The worst of it is that the inscrip¬ 
tions ought to be in Latin,” said Conroy. 
44 Now, we ought to have let some one 
from the Upper School into this.” 

44 We’ll manage,” said Spurr. 4 ‘ 1 
haven’t been in detention for Latin prose, 
eveiy other half-holiday this term without 
getting to know something of the rotten 
stuff.” 

“ We’ll leave the inscriptions to you,” 
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44 if we bury these things as they are the 
soil will just spoil them. I tell you that 
we’ve got to bake ’em, and make ’em a 
bit hard first.” 

44 That’s dead easy,” said Spurr. 
" Who’s got some matches ? We’ll hold 
the medals over the flame in the tin. See, 
get it balanced on two thick sticks. 
They’ll soon bake hard. This is topping 
clay.” 

Soon the medals were done and they 
set off for the Roman camp. 

44 This is our job,” said Conroy, when 
they reached the place. 44 We know the 
precise spot where old Konk said they 
were to start excavating. See, he stuck 
a stick in the ground to mark it. This 
is where the old rotters will start digging. 
Now, we’ll cut the turf out with our 
knives, root up the earth underneath, 
hide the medals, and shove the turf back. 
Get up on that fence and scout for enemies, 
Spurr.” 

They had only just completed their 
work when Spurr said, 44 Look out, there 
are four men coming up the valley! By 
the height of one of them I should guess 
it’s Stinks.” 

44 All take cover at once,” cried Dob¬ 
son. 44 Quick for the bushes ! ” 

In a minute they were all under 
cover in the furze. They waited breath¬ 
lessly for the arrival of the enemy. 
Dobson had his glasses focussed on the 
gap through which the masters must 
come. 
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“Oh, Jemima!’* he exclaimed, ” it’s Stinks, old Konk, 
the Black Bull, and the Head.” 

Spun wondered for a moment if Mr. Bull had got the 
telegram, and then put it out of his mind. 

“ I say,” he said, M this means big trouble. Stinks, 
Konk, and the Black Bull wouldn’t talk because they’d 
be afraid of the other masters laughing at them, but the 
old Head doesn’t care who laughs at him. He’ll let us 
have it for this joke. And I’ve been up for whacking 
five times this term already ! Now, you chaps, let’s make 
a solemn vow we won’t give up our names if there’s a 
row about this.” 

" Righto ! ” said the others. 

“ He’ll keep all the Lower School in, I expect, if he doesn’t 
find out,” said Dobson; “but we’d be kept in, anyhow. 
And mind, you chaps, you don’t tell anybody ; else it's 
sure to get round to a prefect, and he’ll think it his duty 
to report it to the Head.” 

They lay in silence whilst the masters came to the edge 
of the camp. Mr. Bull and the Science Master carried 
spades. Mr. Williams (otherwise ” old Konk ”) pointed 
triumphantly to the exact spot where the faked medals 
were planted. 

“ Like old Konk, isn’t it ? ” whispered Spurr. ” Giving all 
the orders and letting others do all the work. If I were 
Stinks, I’d belt him over the head with that spade.” 

“ Hush! they’re digging,” said Dobson. 


They watched in breathless silence. 

” Snakes alive ! ” said Dobson, the 
field-glasses shaking in his hand, ” he’s 
dug up the medals. The old Head 
is putting his glasses on. He’s laugh¬ 
ing—the old ruffian is actually shaking 
with laughter ! ” 

” Let’s look, you greedy pig!” said 
Conroy, grabbing at the glasses. Dob¬ 
son pushed him violently away, and 
Conroy, rolling into a furze-bush, 
gave a squeal. Dobson saw the Head 
look up. 

” Quick, you chaps ! he said. 
“ Creep down this ditch. Never mind 
the water. He’s sending the others 
to see who’re in the bushes. Quiet 
now, else it's a dead cert, we're 
caught.” 

They saw the three masters ad¬ 
vancing to take the clump on both 
sides and in the rear, whilst the Head 
stood watching the front. 

“ He’s a wily old bird,” whispered 
Spurr, crawling on his hands and 
knees along an exceedingly muddy 
ditch ; ” but w r e’ve got him beaten 
this time, I think.” 

They wriggled along the ditch and 
passed under a covering hedge. From 
there they could in comparative 
safety w’atch the masters beating the 
bushes. 

” No one here, sir,” they heard the 
Science Master call to the Head. 

** Look at the Black Bull,” whis¬ 
pered Dobson. ” Isn’t he beating 
those bushes in a conscientious way ? 
Won’t miss a sparrow, will he ? Bit 
of a comfort we’re out of it. Oh, 
there’s the Head going off to join in 
the search. This is the leg-pulling 
of the century, my sons. They're all 
in the bushes now, so we can hop it 
comfortably. Now remember, you 
chaps, we know nothing about Roman 
remains.” 

” Absolute ghastly ignorance,” said 
Rogers. 

“ No giving away,” said Conroy. 
” It would mean detention for the rest of the term.” 

” And a Head’s whacking,” added Spurr. 

” A Head's whacking is no joke,” said Dobson. ” Don’t 
know where the old chap gets his muscle from. Does 
Sandow in the morning, I expect—special exercise for 
the whacking muscles. It’s jolly poor biz we can’t tell 
anyone about this joke.” 

” We can tell ’em next term,” said Spurr. ” The old 
Head is a sport this way: he never carries on punish¬ 
ments from one term to another. The joke ’ll be pretty 
good, even then.” 

They got back to school in ample time for tea, changed 
their wet things, and wished sadly that they could tell the 
rest of the Senior Fourth about the joys of the afternoon. 

Tea passed over placidly. They had thought that 
perhaps old Konk would put in an appearance at that meal 
and demand the names of the boys who had played a 
low practical joke on masters. But nothing happened, 
and they all felt easier. 

Young Sheldon was the master in charge of ” prep.” 
that night, and the Senior Fourth prepared for a com¬ 
fortable hour or so. Sheldon was not the man to worry 
so long as boys appeared to be busy. Many of the form 
spent their evening writing impositions, and consequently 
earning more impositions for not knowing their next day’s 
form work. But this night Mr. Sheldon walked in 
angrily. 


“ 4 Snakes 
alive!’ 
said Dobson, 
the field-glasses 
shaking in his hand. . . • 
* He’s laughing — the 
old ruffian is actually shaking 
with laughter ! ’ ” 
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" Spurr * ” he said, " what did you do with that telegram 
I gave you to give to Mr. Bull ? ” 

“ I put it on his desk, sir." 

“ And I told you distinctly to bring it back to me if he 
were not there. I said to you that it might be important. 
It may interest you to know that it was a wire from the 
governors of a large public school in Scotland which needed 
a head master. They wished him to appear with other 
candidates in the morning. He has missed the night mail 
and spoilt his chance in consequence. You must have 
known that a telegram was important. I admit that 
I am partially to blame for entrusting a telegram to such 
a good-for-nothing slacker. Just out of sheer laziness you 
have perhaps spoilt Mr. Bull’s chances for life. I am 
thoroughly ashamed of you. I hope your schoolfellows 
are equally ashamed of you. Get on with your work, if you 
ever do any.” 

That night Spurr knew what unpopularity meant. Care¬ 
lessness is not a fault that impresses schoolboys much, 
but when it became known that he had spoilt old Bull’s 
chance of getting a headship at another school indignation 
rose high. It was felt that anyone who had stopped the 
strictest, hardest form-master from leaving was a traitor 
to the boys. In fact, in the dormitory that night there was 
an attempt (led by Angus Senior, whose name figured very 
largely in Mr. Bull’s punishment book) to make Spun- 
run the slipper gauntlet. Luckily his friends stood by him, 
and just as the odds were becoming overwhelming old 
Bull came strolling into the dormitory. 

“ Half an hour’s detention, Angus, Smith, Ollier, Dobson, 
Conroy, Roger, Bett,” he announced. 

He never said a word to Spurr, who was in the thick 
of the conflict. It was the first time old Bull had ever 
missed punishing anybody, and Spurr for once felt the 
omission. 

” Jolly sporting of him,” commented Angus. ” Ought to 
make you feel what a mean young cub you are, Spurr.” 

It was worse still in morning school the next day, for the 
Head called him out before the whole school and said: 
” Spurr, your gross carelessness has perhaps ruined the 
life prospects of a master we all esteem. I shall not cane 
you. Instead, you will spend every moment of your play- 
hours to-day standing beneath the school notice-board— 
exposed to the well-merited contempt of your fellows.” 

It was very trying, standing in front of the notice-board, 
especially as this was just outside the masters' common- 
room. All the masters seemed to look - contemptuously 
at him as they went in and out. One or two of the bigger 
fellows, highly moral concerning offences they had not 
committed themselves, banged him over the head. In 
fact, it was quite a relief when the bell rang for school. 

They went into Mr. Sheldon’s class-room, but had not 
been there for five minutes when the Head entered. 

" Ah 1 ” said the Head, " I’ll take your 
form for half an hour, Mr. Sheldon.” 

The form, of course, trembled. 

“ Let me see,” said the Head, ” you 
are doing algebra with Mr. Sheldon. 

Goodl But 1 propose to put to you a 
few questions in elementary Latin. Have 
you all got paper ready ? Yes. Now, 

I wish you all to write down the full 
declension of ‘ Niger Taurus ’—the black 
bull.” 

Involuntarily Spurr glanced round at 
Dobson, and Conroy looked at Rogers. 

” After that,” said the Head amiably, 

“ let every boy write down the declen¬ 
sion of ‘ Caput ’ and ’ Magister.’ ” 

Again the guilty four looked at one 
another. The rest of the questions were 
quite simple, and at the end of the hour 
the Head only remarked that the 
ignorance of the form was profound and 
abysmal—which, coming from him, was 
almost a compliment. He also said that 
he would hint to Mr. Bull, who took them 


for Latin, that increased periods of detention might 
produce gratifying effects. However, he went away 
without making any awkward inquiries about medals. 

“ Thought he was on to us,” said Spurr directly the 
lesson was over. ” I guessed at first that he was going 
to try and find out by the way we wrote those words who 
was guilty. Then I remembered that I’d printed them 
on the clay with a stick.” 

" I really think the old buffer was showing he didn't 
mind a joke,” said Rogers. “ In some ways the Head’s a 
sport.” 

” I felt very queer with that keen little eye of his on 
me,” said Dobson; " but I looked up at the old chap as if 
I didn't understand anything.” Conroy shook his head. 
“ I wish he’d asked who'd done it,” he said. “ He’s such a 
deep old bird, I don’t feel easy in my mind.” 

“ Well, I’ve got to go and stand before that rotten 
notice-board,” remarked Spurr. ” I wish some of you 
chaps would crowd up and read the notices now and then. 
I don’t feel so rotten if there’s a crowd round.” 

Spurr went off to stand in his pillory. It was even 
worse this time, for the Head stood at the door of the 
masters’ common-room and simply glared at him. 

“ Even if not naturally of an upright disposition,” said 
the Head, ” at least you can stand upright, Spurr.” 

All at once Mr. Bull came out of the common-room, 
newspaper in hand, and spoke to the Head. The Head 
looked at the newspaper and then raised a beckoning 
finger to Spurr. 

“ Mr. Bull informs me,” said he, ” that, according to the 
London papers just to hand, the Scotch express he would 
have travelled by last night was wrecked, and that the 
two other candidates for the head-mastership who were 
travelling north to appear before the school governors 
were seriously injured. He has asked me, therefore, to 
remit the rest of your punishment, as your laziness and 
gross neglect in this instance have probably saved him 
from death or injury. In addition he has been wired to 
proceed north at once to take up the head-mastership. He 
is the only choice left for the school authorities. This 
shows that even the idle, slack, slothful boy may on rare 
occasions serve a useful purpose in the world.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Spurr. ” I’m very sorry I did 
it in one way, but I’m very glad, sir, it’s turned out so 
well for Mr. Bull.” 

“ H’m,” said the Head Master. ” I remit that punish¬ 
ment. I can’t punish you for saving the life of an esteemed 
colleague—though I ought to for losing me the best 
disciplinarian on my staff. Just bring Rogers, Conroy, 
and Dobson here at once, Spurr.” . 

In two minutes Spurr returned with his trembling 
companions. 

” After dinner,” said the Head Master amiably, " you 
will go to the gardener and procure 
spades. You will then report yourselves 
to Mr. Williams. This afternoon and all 
your free afternoons of next week you 
will spend in excavating the remains of a 
Roman villa, under his supervision. I 
rejoice to find that the Senior Fourth 
has such an intense interest in Roman 
antiquities. Do you require a reason for 
this annexation of your leisure ? ” 

“ No, sir,” murmured Dobson. 

“ You act wisely,” said the Head Master 
with a grim smile. “ Remember this— 
thirty years’ experience of your species 
has enabled me to pick out criminals 
almost at a glance. You may go.” 

“ He spotted us when we looked at each 
other in form,” said Spurr as they moved 
away. ” I thought he was up to some¬ 
thing. It won’t be so bad digging for 
old Konk. He’ll row all the time and stand 
ginger-beer. And I ought to be jolly pop¬ 
ular now. It’s through me that the school's 
made sure of getting rid of old Bull.” 


a Cbouflbt (or tbe j 
flDontb. 

*7^hen be it so ! 

For in better things we 
yet may grow. 

Onward and upward still our 
way 

With the joy of progress from 
day to day ; 

Nearer and nearer every year 

To the visions and hopes 
most true and dear. 

Children still of a Father's 
love. 

Children still of a home 
above ! 

Thus we look back 

Without a sigh o’er the 
lengthening track. 

F. R. Havergal. 
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Where Radley's Scholars Dine, 


Some Public School Dining-halls. 

Historic Features at Eton, Westminster, Christ’s Hospital, etc. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 

T HE finest dining-hall possessed quadrangle side of the hall are placed other tables on raised 
by any great school in the platforms to accommodate masters, monitors, or guests, 
kingdom is undoubtedly the as required. The floor is of solid wood-blocks, as are all 
new hall erected for that floors and steps in the new buildings at Christ's Hospital, 
purpose at Christ’s Hospital, West The younger boys take it in turns, so many at a time, to 
Horsham. This magnificent apartment wait at table, except that there is a waiter specially detailed 
is worthy of the school that has been a to serve the very youngest of the Bluecoat fraternity, 
favourite of so many royalties, the joy Three immense kitchens run at right angles from that long 
of city merchants for over three and a side of the hall which is away from the quadrangle, and 
half centuries—one which stands to- wide folding doors connect these with the hall itself, 
day, with its very modern buildings No mere words can describe the magnificence of the 
and equipment, without any superior paintings which cover all the wall-space above the oak- 
in many respects amongst all our chief panelling round the room ; but most of 
schools. these pictures were brought from the 

What a picture is that dining-hall at old Hospital, and nearly every one of 
Horsham ! The wealthy city patrons them is by a famous master. A very 
gloried in the splendour of the old hall pleasing and striking feature, which 
in Newgate Street, when they attended attracts everybody who visits the hall 
the Doorway in yearly with the Lord Mayor and whilst dinner is on, or immediately 

Radley's Dining- Sheriffs to wait upon the boys at after, is the many birds of all kinds 

hall. table at the Lenten suppers. But that have flown into the place to pick 

what would they have thought if they up the crumbs and scraps left by the 
could have seen this place at West Horsham, with its boys at table. One may thus see 
tables set to dine 820 boys at once, besides masters ; with robins, chaffinches, linnets, sparrows, 
its wonderful windows of fine stained glass ; with its etc., galore, who all appear to be very 
magnificent paintings by such old masters as Verrio, Van- thankful that this school came down 
dyke, etc. ? to Horsham from London, and they 

It is really an inspiring sight to watch the Bluecoat are marvellously tame, thus proving 
boys marching, according to their “ houses,” to dine in how the boys pet them, 
this spacious and grand hall, and to observe how wonderful Yes, Christ’s Hospital has a dining- 
are all the arrangements, how precise the serving, etc., hall not only unequalled by that of 

so that every one of the 820 boys receives his various any other English school for size and 

courses of the dinner quite warm and promptly. beauty, as well as for the scene it 

The Head Master’s chair, together with other seats presents at meals, but almost without a superior at any 
for guests, is placed at one end of the hall, on a raised dais, public institution in our land. There may be more glitter 
so that he can command a full view of the whole scene. and show in some famous dining-halls attached to the 
Within the wide recesses of the large windows on the largest hotels, or to great and ancient stately homes, but 
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SOME PUBLIC SCHOOL DINING-HALLS 


there will be found nothing surpassing this of its particular 
kind, despite its modernity. 

Not only is the finest of the older dining-halls that of 
Eton College, but this again, of its kind, has no equal. 
It was first built according to the original plans of Henry VI. 
about 1448, was adorned with the painted screen in 1532, 
and was panelled in 1547. The hall was repaved in 1690, 
and the flight of steps leading to the cloister was then built. 

When the hall was restored in 1858 several alterations 
and improvements were made therein. A new roof was 
put on ; the large window at the west end, with its excellent 
stained glass, was inserted ; 
a gallery was made at the .. 

east end ; and all the panel- 
ling was thoroughly repaired L 

and cleaned. Most of the ] >> 

expense of these very useful I f 

and valuable changes was A 

borne by the Rev. John 
Wilder, formerly Vice-Pro- ^ 

vost, and a devoted lover of 1 
Eton. i I 

One of the striking features M 
of this hall is the three 
splendid and ancient fire- 
places which adorn it. The 
beautiful bay-window on the 
south is also well worthy of 
special attention. Indeed, it 
is the general look of old- 
world surroundings and the 
ancient air in this dining-hall 
that make you at once fall 
in love with it. Everything 
seems to speak of days long 
brought to the present by seeing the tables and T/ I 
seats there before you for the “poor scholars" 1 r 
of to-day, just as they were for those of the JSJJHpi Eg 
reigns of Elizabeth, Anne, and George III. irrssj te 

It would hardly do to speak of Eton’s grand I 
old dining-hall without saying a word or two I A ,\ 
also about the famous kitchen connected with l ^ -; 

it. The kitchen is underneath the hall, and l /f/ijL 
possesses a strange and wondrous piece of 
machinery for turning the spits on which the 
many joints of meat cooking at one time are 
roasted. The bakehouse and the brewery of 
the college are connected with the kitchen on its west side. 
They were first erected when George I. began to reign, 
but were destroyed by the Eton fire in 1875, and were 
then rebuilt. 

“ Commons " in hall cost the scholars 10 d. per week in 
1550, and the. Bible or some sacred book was read aloud 
during dinner. It would be interesting to know how those 
two things would be regarded by the Eton scholar of to-day. 

If the palm for size and modern beauty in its dining-hall 
must be awarded to Christ's Hospital ; and if the premiei- 
ship for possession of the finest old dining-hall belongs to 
Eton ; yet Westminster can lay claim to possessing the 
oldest and most historic of all such halls at our great schools. 
Of this there is no question, for Westminster’s hall has so 
many points of interest in this way. 

Whereas Eton's hall goes back to the middle of the 
fifteenth century this curious dining-hall at Westminster 
can boast that it was built at least not later than 1380 ! 
It was Litlington, Abbot of Westminster, who added this 
room to the monastery buildings as a refectory for the 
monks. So that the famous old apartment has always 


great school. And to-day you can yet stand and watch 
the gowned ** King's Scholars " troop in to meals under 
the ancient gateway leading to the Dean's, beneath that 
well-known pentice of the seventeenth century, into the 
dining-hall, which dates from the time when King Richard II. 
still sat on the throne of England ! 

The hail is forty-seven feet long and twenty-seven broad. 
At its south end is a singing-gallery, which probably existed 
long before 1567, but which was certainly there then, under 
Dean Goodman’s reign at the new deanery. At the east 
end of the room is a little door, which conducts you to 

another very 

*. . . .. ^celebrated 

J. apartment in the 

■ p Dean’s house— 

V the famous 

V Jerusalem 


The Pirnnc 


|flLL^^yE3Tliin3TER ^CHOPl 


J)irune Pall 


Chamber. The north end of the dining-hall can boast of 
having the high table, and there are painted four sets of 
arms—namely, those of the three royal colleges, Eton. 
Winchester, and Westminster, together with those of the 
Deanery. 

Worthy of note are these very massive tables for the 
scholars ; they are fastened down to the floor of chequered 
marble. For they were made of wood taken from 
Spanish ships wrecked when the Armada invaded our land. 
Nor are the charms of this delightful old dining-hall yet 
exhausted by far. It has played an important part in 
English history. Here it was that Abbot Esteney received 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville, when she brought her younger 
child and sought sanctuary from Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. Here it was that the Jacobite plotters met 
under Bishop Atterbury, and were entertained by him. 
Here it is that the Lower House of Convocation often 
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meets, and then the Westminster scholars are sent to dine 
in the Jersualem Chamber itself, until the House has risen 
again. 

So let us honour this noble room which every West¬ 
minster knows so well. It has been called by a public- 
school man, who was not connected with the Abbey school, 
“ the grandest old room in England," and certainly its 
claims to that title will take a good deal of beating. A 
room which has seen monks and schoolboys feast for nearly 
six hundred years without a break ; that has such historic 
associations ; that boasts such quaint, and even national, 
historic furniture ; a school dining-hall that is actually 
in a Dean's private house; 
surely Westminster’s dining-hall 
is unique ! 

With the celebrated halls at 
Eton and Westminster we must 
join the dining-hall at Winches¬ 
ter, their sister royal college, and 
their mother—so far as tables ol 
time and precedence go in these 
things. The hall at Winchester 
dates back to Wykeham's time, 
and so surpasses Eton's in 
antiquity. Outside, it still re¬ 
mains almost as when it was 
built; inside, it has changed 
much, for it has been denuded 
of many precious decora¬ 
tions that it formerly 
possessed — paintings, 
cushions, tapestries, etc.— 
that were very valuable. 

William of Wykeham 
laid down exact rules for 
meals in “hall," as he did 
about most other things 
connected with his great 
college. But these have 
changed as time has rolled 
by. “ Hall ” has been 
different since the " com¬ 
moners " were drafted 
into private houses at 
this our oldest public 
school. To-day the dinner 
at Winchester, known as 


" hall " from this room, is at variable times, according to 
the season ; no longer do the one hundred " commoners " 
dine together all under the Head Master’s eye. And at tea 
in “ hall ” —let it be whispered lightly lest fags at Malvern, 
Harrow, etc. may rebel !—the prefects actually nowadays 
make the toast for the juniors. 

This latter curious custom, it is interesting to note, also 
prevails at Westminster, where the " seniors " prepare the 
toast for their fags during the ** play " and Lent terms. 
Only the fags sometimes object strongly, if not volubly, to 
this servitude of their lords and masters. Why ? For a 
very good reason. It is true that inexorable tradition 

at Westminster demands 
that seniors shall thus 
make toast for juniors ; 
but it is equally true that it 
requires the juniors to eat 
all the toast made, how¬ 
ever much that may be ! 
And when three seniors 
bethink themselves that 
they will all endeavour to 
make one particular junior 
happy with toast at tea- 
time, the result may be 
imagined. Ten slices of 
toast at one time would 
be enough for most folks f 
Happy junior ! No won¬ 
der he never wants toast 
at home during holidays l 
Of the noted dining- 
halls of our other great 
schools, that at Radley 
is well worth mentioning, 
owing to its fine pillars, its 
beautiful panelling, and its 
striking painted portraits. 
It has not the antiquity of 
Westminster’s hall, nor the 
size of Christ’s Hospital’s, 
nor the glamour of Eton's : 
yet it is perhaps the most. 
charming of all school 
dining-halls which have 
once been great rooms in 
spacious private houses. 



What Did he Learn? 

By FRANK BLLIS. 


** Sub-Lieutenant - (- 

action at - on - 

School ."—(Daily Paper.) 

W HAT did he learn there ?—Latin, Greek, 

The modem tongues to write and speak ; 

To paraphrase, analyse, parse, construe. 

And the things that schoolboys are wont to do; 
When the Kings of England began to reign. 

The doings of Norman, Saxon, Dane ; 

To mind his master, obey the rule: — 

All this he learned when a boy at school. 

What did he learn ?—The bat to wield. 

And take his place on the cricket-field ; 

To captain a side, or with smiling face 
To take some humbler, lowlier place ; 

To keep unsullied an honoured name. 

At all times ready to " play the game " ; 

To master his passions, not be the tool: — 

All this he learned when a boy at school. 


- Regiment) was killed in 

He was educated at - 

What did he learn ?—A love for truth, 

To champion the cause of weaker youth ; 

To strike in the cause of others a blow. 

To scorn things base, and mean, and low; 

To hold up his head with manly pride, 

And champion, if need, an unpopular side ; 

To know that the wisest and best must rule : — 
All this he learned when a boy at school. 

• 

You read in the papers how he died ? 

His men were falling on every side. 

He was hit with a bullet, but cried again : 

" Never mind about me, but press on, men 1 ” 

Do you wonder at it ? We do not; 

We knew his 'scutcheon would bear no blot; 

That in life or in death, he’d be brave, calm, cool 
He learned it all when a boy at school. 
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[Note to the Reader. —In this story fact is blended with 
fiction. The account of the battle in the North Sea, in 
which the "Blucher” was sunk, is as historically accurate 
as is possible with the details at present available. On the 
other hand, it would be well to point out that the 
description of the pursuit of the “ Dresden ” in mid-Atlantic 
is wholly fictitious.]] 

CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTAIN CROUCH. 

A T,,' about ten"* o’clock in the morning of the day 
the “ Harlech ” sailed, whilst Jimmy Burke lay 
in hiding in the hold among the packing-cases 
and boxes of cargo, Captain Crouch was ushered 
into the offices of Jason, Stileman and May. 

Now, those who know nothing of Captain Crouch are 
unacquainted with one of the most singular personalities 
it were possible to imagine. He knew the world, as few 
men know it, from Yokohama to Valparaiso, from Hudson 
Bay to Hobart. 

As a boy, he had sold newspapers in the streets of 
London city. From that he had risen to command a 
merchant ship. He had been shipwrecked time and again. 
He had been shot in the right eye with a poisoned arrow, 
somewhere at the back-of-beyond on the west coast of 
Africa, which is called “ The White Man’s Grave.” He 
had had a foot bitten off by a shark in the Bay of Fernando 
Po. And yet, in spite of his cork foot and his glass eye, 
he was more than a match for most men. Though he was 
not much more than five feet four in height, he was as wiry 
as a ferret, and as quick in all his movements. He feared 
no man, and was a rifle and revolver shot who seldom 
missed his mark. He had a three-fold reputation : he 
was one of the most intrepid explorers in the world ; he 
had shot tigers in the Sunderbunds and rogue elephants 
in the forests of the Congo ; as a master mariner, he had 
sailed the seven seas for the greater part of his life, and 
was a most skilful navigator. 

Such a man was Crouch. Those who have read of his 
doings elsewhere know that, on a former occasion, he 
penetrated to the reaches of the Hidden River, in the 
unexplored valley of the Kasai, and there unearthed both a 
modem slave-trader and a ruby mine. It was also Captain 
Crouch who ventured into the trackless region ot the 
Aruwimi, in search of Edward Harden, the lost explorer, of 
whom nothing had been heard for four years ; and how he 
succeeded in his quest, and all the adventures that befell 
him, have been written of elsewhere.* 

In fact. Crouch wa^a man to whom adventure was as the 
very breath of his nostrils ; the spirit of adventure flowed 
in the blood of his veins. He sought perilous enterprises 
because his idea of life was danger, because he understood 


• Sec “ In the Power of the Pygmies," Vol. XXXVII. of the “ B.O.P.” 


A Tale of the Great War, of German 
Spies, of Naval Warfare, and of 
all manner of Strange Adventures. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of " In the Power of the Pygmies,'* " The Lost Empire." 

"The Race Round the World,” "The Pirate Aeroplane," etc. 

that in this world the main duty of man was to accomplish. 
And Crouch accomplished much. Indeed, it may even be 
said that his little, shrunk and wizened figure was a kind of 
stormy petrel; his very presence was a certain signal that 
danger and adventure were at hand. 

And thus it is hardly likely, on the face of things, that 
at the outbreak of the Great War such a man would remain 
idle for long. Even had he not sought employment of his 
own free will, there were those who knew of him by reputa¬ 
tion who were only too eager to enlist his services. 

He had been found in London, at the Explorers’ Club 
in Bond Street, which is a great place of a winter's evening, 
where you may hear tales which are as wonderful as they 
are true. He had been asked to leave at once for New 
York, on a certain dangerous mission. He had been given 
five minutes in which to decide ; and that was exactly four 
minutes and fifty-nine seconds longer than he required. 

He arrived in New York in a sailor's jacket, with brass 
buttons which would have been none the worse for a polish. 
He wore a flaming red tie, and gum-boots—such as seamen 
wear when the decks are running with salt water and the 
funnels are white with foam. His face was as wrinkled as 
a date, the colour of tan, beaten for years by sun and wind 
and rain. His nose was large and hooked like an eagle’s. 
He had a small moustache, and beneath his under-lip a little 
imperial beard, which he was wont to tug whenever he was 
vexed or deep in thought. As he entered the spacious 
offices of Jason, Stileman and May, he carried in his 
right hand a seaman’s kit-bag, and in the other a small 
mahogany box about six inches long. 

He was greeted by Peggy Wade. 

** Captain Crouch ? ” she asked. 

‘ Miss,” said he, “ the same.” 

11 Mr. Jason is expecting you,” said Peggy. ” Will 
you be so good as to w r ait ? ” 

Crouch regarded Peggy. The girl—whose own custom 
it was to look people straight in the face—found the 
penetrating and unflinching stare of Captain Crouch a 
somewhat trying ordeal. 

” You’re a well-spoken lass,” said he, at last, ” and well¬ 
looking, too. Come, stay there a bit,” he added, seeing 
that Peggy made as if to go ; ” stay there a bit, my girl; 
I’ll polish up the glass eye, and have a better look at 
you.” 

And at that, to Peggy’s horror and consternation, Crouch 
slipped out his glass eye, threw it up in the air and caught 
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it, as though it had been a marble, and then proceeded 
to polish it violently on the shiny sleeve of his coat. 

That done, he put it back again in the socket, and 
looked at Peggy even harder than before. 

** Seems fair/’ said he ; “ You’re a lass after my own 
heart; neat, trim, and ship-shape. I’ve half a mind to 
adopt you.” 

Peggy could not restrain a smile. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, “ that I ever exactly wished 
to be adopted.” 

Crouch looked thoroughly amazed. 

“ Why, my girl,” said he, quite slowly, shaking his head 
in a doleful manner, ” you’ve no right notion what kind 
of man I am. I could tell you stories that 
would make that curly hair of yours stand 
right up on end, like the bristles on the 
neck of a pig. And maybe, someday, 
p’rhaps, you’d learn to love me—like a 
father.” 

To speak the truth, Peggy was by now 
a little frightened. In all of her some¬ 
what limited experience, she had never 
come across such an extraordinary and 
eccentric individual. She knew nothing 
then of Crouch’s iron will and dauntless 
courage ; she knew nothing of his deeds 
upon the Congo or Aruwimi. She had 
more than a suspicion that the little sea- 
captain was not quite right in the head. 

“ I think,” she said, " I had better tell 
Mr. Jason you are here.” 

“ No haste,” said Crouch. “ My cargo 
won’t be aboard till daybreak to-morrow 
morning, and I reckon all he has got to 
say to me won’t take above ten minutes.” 

None the less, Peggy thought it advis¬ 
able to announce the little sea-captain’s 
arrival to Mr. Jason, junior, the New York 
agent, and a nephew of the senior partner 
of the firm. Mr. Jason, who was just then 
busy at the telephone, replied that he 
would see Captain Crouch in a minute, 
and Peggy returned to the waiting- 
room. 

The following incident—though of little 
value in itself—goes a long way to prove 
that Captain Crouch was both an obser¬ 
vant man upon whom little or nothing 
was lost, whose single eye was as good as 
most men’s two, and one who was by no 
means devoid of sentiment and considera¬ 
tion for others. 

“ My lass,” said he, the moment Peggy 
entered, “ a halved sixpence is a lover’s 
token. Who gave it you ? ” 

At first, Peggy was inclined to resent this blunt allusion, 
which she regarded as a little too personal. Only the night 
before, she had bade farewell to j ;mmy ; and even then 
tears were not so far from her eyes. She had hung her 
half of the lucky sixpence around her neck on a little chain ; 
and she saw no reason why she should confide her innermost 
feelings to Captain Crouch, who, after all, was a stranger. 

Now, this—as we have said—to the everlasting credit of 
the little, wizened captain : somewhere beneath his hardened 
visage, his rough manners, and his almost violent way of 
talking, there was a heart as soft as a woman's. He saw, 
at once, that Peggy’s feelings had been hurt, that he had 
touched a tender chord, and he did his best to make 
amends. When he spoke again, it was in a voice quite 
different, much softer, and full of sympathy. 

” I've no wish, my lass,” said he, “ to pry into your 
secrets. I only asked, because I took a kind of fancy to 
you, the moment I saw you ; and that, as a general rule, 
is not my way with women. I'm a single man. I've 
never married for tw T o reasons : first, no one wanted to 
marry me ; second, I never wanted to. I can only 
remember two women in my life with whom—as I might 


say—with 'whom I was ever on speaking terms. One was 
my landlady in Pimlico, who thought she knew more about 
cooking than I did ; and the other was an old negress, black 
as a lump of charcoal, who did my washing at Sierra Leone. 
She weighed seventeen stone, and was about as broad as 
an oil-tank steamer in the Bosphorus. So if I’ve hurt 
your feelings, miss, you must forgive a rough seafaring 
man, who has had his port-light put out by a poisoned 
arrow, and who doesn’t know any better.” 

And at that, he held out a hand, so eagerly and frankly 
that Peggy could not refrain from taking it. 

She experienced then, for the first time, what manner 
of a man was Captain Crouch—if a shake of the hand counts 
for anything, as it is generally thought 
to do. Indeed, he gripped her hand so 
tightly that she was obliged to wince ; and 
noticing that, he forthwith apologised by 
telling her once again that he was an old 
sea-dog more used to marline-spikes than 
lassies. 

“ I'm sorry,” said Peggy, “ I was so 
foolish as to think you too inquisitive.” 

“ Say no more,” said Crouch. 

“But I will,” she took him up. 
“ There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
know, for this sixpence once belonged to 
a sailor.” 

“ I know the breed,” said Crouch, 
“ and just because he was a sailor, I 
guarantee he never kept it long.” 

Peggy laughed aloud, and shook her 
head. 

“ He kept it many years,” she answered, 
“ for this lucky sixpence once saved his 
life. You can see for yourself,” she went 
on, “it is dented and covered with lead 
from a bullet. It belonged to an Admiral, 
whose name was ‘ Swiftsure Burke.' ” 
Captain Crouch drove the fist of one 
hand into the palm of the other. 

“ Known throughout the Navy,” he 
exclaimed, “ and to every right-thinking 
sailor that ever sailed the ocean, who 
takes a pride in the job. Admiral * Swift- 
sure Burke ’ of Sebastopol. Lass, you've 
got a jewel in that lucky sixpence that 
I wouldn’t exchange for a diamond as 
big as a monkey-nut. Stick to it, and 
you'll come to no harm. It's what, in a 
manner of speaking, you might call a 
talisman. It’ll protect you from fire, 
shipwreck, sudden death, and the income- 
tax. You’re in luck's way, my girl.” 

It was then that the door of the inner 
office was thrown open, and Mr. Jason, 
junior, entered the room. He was a man who could not 
have been more than thirty-four years of age, clean-shaven, 
and a little prematurely bald. He was immaculately 
dressed, a small orchid in his button-hole, and a pair of 
exceedingly shiny patent-leather boots, making him look as 
if he had just come out of a bandbox. 

“ Captain Crouch,” said he, coming forward, and holding 
out a hand, “ I’m delighted to see you. I have a very 
important matter to discuss. Miss Wade,” he added, 
turning to Peggy, “ if anyone else calls, you will say that 
I am engaged.” 

At that, he conducted Captain Crouch into his office, 
and was careful to close the door. 

Crouch seated himself in a comfortable chair. As for 
Mr. Jason, he walked backwards and forwards from the 
hearth-rug to the writing-desk, with the restless activity 
of a man who has something on his mind. 

“ Captain Crouch,” he repeated, speaking abruptly, 
“ I can scarcely exaggerate the extremely perilous nature 
of the task I have undertaken. I sent for you, because 
I know no other man to whom I would care to entrust 
so great a responsibility.” 
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Crouch yawned, and, thrusting a hand into one of his 
coat pockets, produced a tobacco-pouch, made of snake- 
skin and about as large as a letter-case. 

“Mr. Jason/* said he, “ with your permission, I’ll light 
a pipe. Maybe, you’ve no objection to Bull’s Eye Shag ? 
There's some people that don’t hold with it, but I don’t 
suppose that would apply to you.” 

Now, Mr. Jason knew Crouch’s tobacco of old, and he 
knew that it was powerful and pungent enough to fumigate 
anything—from an isolation hospital to a greenhouse. It 
was a brand of tobacco—if the truth be told—for which 


there was no great demand, since he who smoked it 
required the digestive organs of an ostrich. Its aroma 
would cling to a bare room for days. 

Accordingly, Mr. Jason—though he gave Crouch full 
permission to light his pipe—took the double precaution 
of opening the window and lighting one of his strongest 
cigars. Then, still pacing the room, he fired at the little 
sea-captain a series of questions in a quick, nervous 
voice. 

“ When will the 4 Harlech * be loaded ? ** 

11 To-night, sir. Soon after nine.” 

“ With what kind of cargo ? ” 

‘‘You should know that as well as I,” said Crouch. 
“There’s a few oats, a certain amount of machinery, and 
several cases of rifles.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Mr. Jason. 


“ I said so,” said the other, looking hard at the agent, 
whose conduct was rather strange. Mr. Jason repeated 
over and over again, as if to himself, the one word “ rifles,” 
and was then silent for more than a minute, puffing 
vigorously at his cigar. 

“ I suppose you've heard,” said he, at last, “ that 
several German cruisers and commerce-destroyers are 
abroad on the Atlantic ? ” 

“ I've heard tell of it,” said Crouch, quite unmoved. 

“ Exactly. There is the ‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm * and the 
‘ Konigsberg,* and, moreover, the ‘ Karlsruhe ' and the 

‘ Dresden.* Also — as, per¬ 
haps, you know—the English 
Channel and the Irish Sea 
are said to be swarming with 
enemy submarines, sent out 
from Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel. You realise all that, of 
course ? ” 

“ Seems fair,*’ said Crouch. 
“ I’m ready to take my 
chance.” 

“ You’ll take a greater 
chance than you think,” said 
Mr. Jason. 

44 How so, sir ? ** 

“ The fact is,” said the 
agent, drawing nearer to the 
captain, and speaking in a 
voice that was little above 
a whisper ; “ the fact is that, 
although the cases are not 
marked, there is some reason 
to suppose that German 
agents in New York suspect 
that the * Harlech ’ has a 
cargo of small arms for the 
British Government.” 

Crouch whistled softly to 
himself. 

“ You mean,” said he, 
“ there’s a chance that the 
secret has leaked out. This 
place teems with spies.” 

” I can say no more,” said 
Mr. Jason, “ than that we 
suspect; but, these times, we 
can be sure of nothing. It is 
quite possible that the German 
commerce-destroyers may be 
warned, and you will be run 
down in mid-ocean. There 
may even be spies on board.” 

“ If I find one,” said 
Crouch, “ I'll know how to 
deal with him.” 

“ That's not the point,” 
said the other. “ Are you 
willing to take the risk ? ” 
Captain Crouch got to his 
feet, carefully knocked out 
his pipe in the fire-grate, and then thrust his peaked 
sailor's cap on to the side of his head. 

44 Why not ? ” said he, at last. 44 If those are my orders, 
I'll do my best to carry them out, and I’ll sight the Needles 
and take on a pilot in the Solent, if a sound knowledge of 
navigation and steam-coal can do it.” 

Mr. Jason held out a hand. 

44 I’m glad I sent for you,” said he. 44 You will start 
to-night ? ” 

44 We’ll be under way,” said Crouch, 44 before eleven, 
at the latest.” 

44 Then, good-bye—and the best of luck.” 

A few minutes later Captain Crouch, who had just 
taken an almost affectionate farewell of Peggy Wade, was 
stumping on his cork foot along Fifth Avenue as if he 
owned New York. 



opening from the other side.” (See page 77.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE HOLD. 


W E know already that Crouch went on board that 
night, shortly before ten o’clock, and took over 
the command of the “ Harlech ” from Mr. Dawes, 
the chief officer—a blunt, plain-spoken York- 
shireman, who had run away to sea at the age of fourteen, 
and who, like Crouch himself, had worked his way from 
the forecastle to the bridge. 

Now Captain Crouch, encircled by the atrocious perfume 
of his famous Bull’s Eye Shag, holding forth upon the 
subject of his experiences in various parts of the world, 
and Captain Crouch, upon the bridge or in the chart-room 
of the ship that he commanded, were two very different 
men. Once he set foot upon the main deck—even the very 
moment he grasped the gangway hand-rope—Crouch took 
upon himself the character of a martinet. In the very 
tones of his voice, one was led to under¬ 
stand that his word was law. 

In most things—and in the art of 
seamanship most of all—Crouch relied 
upon no one but himself. He knew his 
job, and expected others to know theirs. 

He maintained an iron discipline, ex¬ 
acting the maximum of work from 
every ship’s officer and member of the 
crew, from the cook’s mate (who was 
not sufficiently intelligent to be trusted 
with anything else but the peeling of 
potatoes) to Mr. Dawes himself. 

The first signs of daybreak were 
faintly visible in the east, when the 
" Harlech ” struck the ocean, where the 
great billows came rolling westward 
across three thousand miles of water, 
to break in clouds of foam upon the 
low-lying shore that extends for miles 
to the south of Sandy Hook. Immedi¬ 
ately she took on that well-known 
cork-screw motion—which is part roll, 
part pitch—that finds out the land¬ 
lubber soon enough, and often tests 
the sea-legs of even an old, weather¬ 
beaten sailor. 

Now, when a ship does this, he who has 
ever known the true and inward meaning 
of mat de mer —which is a polite word 
for sea-sickness—will be well-advised 
to keep himself amidships and on deck. 

With the hatchway closed, and the engine-room 
adjacent, the hold had become quite hot and stuffy. 
When the bows dipped in the waves and the white 
spray flew wide above the forecastle-peak, the poop rose 
like a hunter at a five-bar gate, to fall again quite sud¬ 
denly, as if descending to the nether regions. Moreover, 
when the stern part of the ship was clear of the water, even 
for a moment, the screw raced as if demented, shaking the 
old tramp so violently that it seemed as if every bolt and 
bar and rivet on the vessel must sooner or later be jangled 
out of place. 

Three hours of this, and poor Jimmy Burke believed, 
indeed, that his last hour had come. He had long since 
consumed his loaf of bread ; and no doubt the pangs of 
hunger, added to the constant darkness and the stifling 
atmosphere in which he was forced to remain, did much 
to augment the symptoms of an illness ‘from which 
surely the grandson of ” Swiftsure Burke ” should never 
have suffered. However, we record plain facts, and the 
whole truth must out—the boy was incontestably 
sea-sick. 

For ail that, he would not accept defeat. Though he 
yearned for a breath of fresh air, though he felt that he 
could stand no longer this intolerable, impenetrable dark¬ 
ness, he would not climb the iron ladder leading to the 
hatch and cry out for help. As he knew well enough, the 


ship was not yet so far away from the coast ; and Crouch 
might put about and set the stowaway ashore at some 
forsaken port, where the boy would be stranded and even 
farther from his goal than on the day he left New York. 

In this life there is a maxim above all others to 
remember—that Providence helps only those that help 
themselves. Each man works out his own salvation. God 
has given to all of us—to some freely, to others sparingly— 
talents and attainments. It is for us to be always true 
to ourselves, to make the best use of what abilities we have, 
and continually to strive. And then, often, when a fainter 
heart would have ceased to hope, we find ourselves, on a 
sudden, face to face with the realisation of our dreams. 

So was it now with Jimmy Burke, sea-sick and dis¬ 
consolate. He was resolute by nature. Right or wrong. 

he had made up his mind ; he had 
chosen his own course after due deliber¬ 
ation. He was sorely tried—as, no 
doubt, he deserved to be—but he meant 
to go through with it, cost him what 
it might. As we shall see, all that 
follows hangs upon the fact that he 
remained until that night in the silence 
and darkness of the after-hold. Had lie 
become faint-hearted, had he made 
known his presence on the ship, the fate 
of a certain German submarine—the 
U 93—would never have been sealed in 
such a manner as it was. And thus we 
see how in this world all happenings are 
strung together in what may be called 
a “ chain of circumstance,” wherein 
each link, or separate component pare, 
is quite unlike its fellows. 

When night fell, the ship was far out 
at sea. And this was the third night 
that Jimmy had spent on board. He 
had no way of telling the hour, except 
that during the night-time he could 
hear neither footsteps on the well- 
deck above, nor the moving of chains 
and hawsers. The ship’s bell was 
forward, and could not be heard in 
the hold, so long as the hatch was 
closed. 

The ship still rolled considerably. 
The storm showed no sign of abating. 
There is nothing more exhausting than sea-sickness ; and 
during these three interminable days the boy experienced 
little difficulty either in falling asleep or remaining asleep 
for hours. 

How long he slept in the earlier part of the night he was 
never afterwards able to say. He was conscious of w^aking 
with a start, and sat bolt upright, listening, not knowing 
what he expected to hear. 

Suddenly, with alarming clearness, three strokes of a bell 
smote upon the silence of the night. 

Jimmy was more than a little surprised. He had heard 
nothing, during the whole term of his self-imposed imprison¬ 
ment, but the constant creaking of the ship, the throbbing 
of the engines, the persistent gnaw’ing sound of rats, and 
the periodical groaning of the steam steering-gear. Never 
before had the ship’s bell been audible in the depths of 
the after-hold. The conclusion was obvious : one of the 
after-hatchways had been opened. Also, it was three 
bells of the middle watch, or—in other words—half-past 
one in the morning. 

The boy got stealthily to his feet, and peered over an 
enormous packing-case behind which he had been sleeping. 
Immediately it was as if he was blinded by the bright 
light of a lantern, not ten yards from where he stood. 

It took some time for his eyes to become accustomed 
to the glare ; and then he was able to perceive the figure 
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of a man who, holding the lantern in his hand, was slowly 
descending the iron ladder into the hold. 

Jimmy felt his heart thumping against his ribs. He 
was in danger of being discovered. He even feared that 
in some way or other his presence on the ship had already 
become known, and this man had been sent to fish him out, 
as a salmon is landed in a net. Though he knew that the 
time was bound to come when he would find himself face 
to face with the captain and would have to explain who 
he was, he dreaded it none the less. 

At the foot of the ladder, the man paused and looked 
up. remaining for as long as a minute in an attentive 
attitude, as if he was listeneng. Then he placed the lantern 
on the top of a pile of boxes, and, thrusting a hand into his 
coat pocket, produced a large chisel and a hammer. 

With these, to Jimmy’s infinite alarm, he approached 
the very packing-case behind which the boy was hiding, 
and without waste of time set to work in a manner that 
was at once business-like and guilty. With a series of 
smart taps of the hammer, he drove in the chisel in several 
places under the lid, which he then proceeded to prise 
open. It took him five minutes or more to complete his 
task. He seemed anxious to do the job as silently as 
he could ; but he appeared in no hurry, for he paused 
frequently to listen, and did not continue with his work 
until he was assured that no one was on deck. 

All this time, Jimmy was crouching low behind the 
packing-case, which the man was opening from the other 
side. Though they were hidden from view of one another, 
they could not have been more than two yards apart. 
It was a situation which might have been comical, had it 
not been fraught with danger. 

The lid of the box opened with that peculiar squeaking 
noise which invariably accompanies the drawing of nails 
from out of soft, new wood. Apparently, the man removed 
from the top of the box a certain amount of brown paper 
and waterproof sheeting ; and then, on seeing its contents, 
he gave vent to a loud exclamation, which might have been 
anything from an expression of satisfaction to an oath. 

A moment after, he turned upon his heel and went back 
lor his lantern ; and then it was that Jimmy seized the 
opportunity to gratify the curiosity which by now had 
taken the place of alarm in his somewhat heated brain. 
There was a wide crack in the lid of the case through which 


it was possible to see ; and placing his eye to this, he found 
himself looking down into a box that was filled with at 
least two dozen Lee-Metford rifles. 

He crouched down again as the man drew near once 
more. He had still no desire to be caught. He had not 
yet had time to think matters out; it was all too much of 
a mystery. He could not associate three facts : his own 
presence in the hold, the boxful of rifles, and the man 
who had come like a thief, who now closed the lid, 
hammering in the nails as quietly as he could. And then, 
without the slightest warning, swinging his lantern in his 
hand, he stepped round the box—and came face to face 
with Jimmy. 

The boy jumped to his feet. He had no thought of 
escape ; and even had that^been so, his case was altogether 
hopeless, for he was seized immediately by the lapel of 
his coat. 

“ Hallo ! ” let out the sailor. “ And who are you ? " 

Jimmy Burke was altogether speechless ; for, looking 
up, in the bright light of the lantern, he found himself 
confronted by the seamed and heavy features of Rudolf 
Stork. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A FALSE WITNESS. 

T was the face of Rudolf Stork. It was the same face 
that Jimmy had seen on that other occasion, when 
he had been discovered hiding in the cupboard in 
Rosencrantz's office—with this difference : Stork had 
now grown a beard. 

It was a black beard—coal-black, and short and crisp— 
that made the man look more villainous than ever. 
Though it hid the cruel wrinkles about his mouth, it made 
it seem as if his lower jaw protruded like a gorilla's. Before, 
Stork had looked both fierce and cunning ; he now gave 
one the impression of being akin to a savage beast. 

“ It’s you I " cried Stork, and repeated the words several 
times, as if unable to believe the evidence of his eyes. 

“ It’s you ! By thunder, what's the game ? " 

“ A stowaway," said Jimmy. 

“ A stowaway ! " said the man. “ I don't need telling 
that, when I find you skulking here at the dead of night, 
and the ship two days from 
port." 

“ Take me to the captain," 
said the boy. " I am ready to 
pay the penalty for what I 
have done." 

“ You are," said Stork. Then 
he must have remembered some¬ 
thing ; for, thrusting his tongue 
into his cheek, he rolled his 
eyes. 

" Easy now," said he. "These 
cards must be carefully played. 
A stowaway ! " he cried. "I'll 
not believe it." 

" I have not denied it," 
answered Jimmy. 

" Because you’re something 
worse," let out the other. 

" Worse ! " 

“ Yes, worse. We’re on the 
high seas, where a man can 
speak his mind without fear of 
contradiction ; and if I choose 
to lay a charge, who's to gainsay 
me ? Answer me that." 

" I don't understand," said 
Jimmy Burke. 

“ Ye don’t, and small credit 
to your wits. Here’s me, Rudolf 
Stork, a ship’s carpenter and an 
honest man, who goes into the 
hold on right and lawful business. 
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And there, what do I find, prying among the cargo, like a 
muzzled ferret in a ditch, but a brat of a German spy, 
caught red-handed at his work." 

Stork pointed at the packing-case, upon which he had 
laid his chisel and hammer. 

“ But those tools are yours ! " cried Jimmy, who now 
felt his cheeks burning in indignation. 

“ Just so," said Stork. “ I left them here, this morning." 

Jimmy gasped. It was not easy to believe that such 
outrageous perfidy were possible. Indeed, it took him 
some little time to realise the full meaning of the man's 
words. But, the more he thought of it, the more apparent 
it became that he would find it extremely difficult to 
prove his innocence. How was he to convince Captain 
Crouch of the truth—that it was Stork himself who was a 
spy ? The captain would laugh in his face. Such a retort 
is the common expedient of fools. The cry of “ You're 
another ! " is the wit of the gutter-snipe that can never 
carry conviction. Jimmy recognised, with a growing 
sense of alarm, that in all probability he would shortly 
find himself in the position of an accused man who has no 
evidence to call on his own behalf. 

“ Do you mean to say," he exclaimed, “ that you intend 
to accuse me of the very crime of which you yourself are 
guilty ? " 

“ I'm here," said Stork, quite calmly, “ to bandy words 
with no one. If I say you’re guilty, then guilty you are ; 
unless you can prove contrariwise. Which isn’t likely, 
so far as I can see." 

Upon the man’s face there was an expression of half- 
amused contempt. He had the appearance of being wholly 
confident and quite unperturbed. A sort of semi-smile 
played about his lips. This augured ill for Jimmy, who 
realised that in Rudolf Stork he had an opponent who was 
both without a sense of honour and well practised in the 
art of deceiving others. 

The man picked up his lantern which, whilst speaking 
to Jimmy, he had set down upon the ground, and then 
turned to go. It was then that the boy made a quick 
movement forward in the direction of the iron ladder that 
led to the deck above. 

“ We'll go together," he cried. “ Your story and 
mine are not likely to agree." 

At that. Stork whipped round with a kind of snarl; 
and without a word of warning, and clenching his fist, he 
dealt the boy a swinging blow in the face that sent him 
reeling backward. 

Jimmy staggered, stumbled and fell. For a moment, 
he was half dazed. He could still see—but indistinctly, 
as if through a gauze screen—the flare of Stork’s lantern 
which swung up and down, as the ship rolled from side to 
side. 

By the time the boy had recovered his senses sufficiently 
to scramble to his feet, he was again in utter darkness. 
The great boxes and bales of cargo were only just discernible 
in the dim light that came through the opened hatchway 
above. There, he could see a few stars, appearing at odd 
moments, to vanish almost immediately behind the narrow, 
long-drawn clouds that streaked a wind-blown sky. He 
could hear the waves, one after the other, beating violently 
against the sides of the ship, the water washing over the 
decks and along the scuttles, the rigging creaking, and the 
long chain of the steam steering-gear jolting, from time 
to time, as the great strain of a heavy sea was brought 
to bear upon the rudder. And then, four bells rang out; 
it was two o'clock in the morning. 

Jimmy, crossing the hold, reached the iron ladder, and 
set foot upon the bottom rung. The very moment he did 
so, the figures of two men appeared upon the well -deck 
above, one of whom Jimmy recognised at once as Stork. 

"He’s in there ? " said a voice. 

“ Aye, aye, sir," answered Stork. “ I found him at 
work among the cargo like a half-starved rat." 

“ Get down 1 " said Captain Crouch, for the other voice 
was his. “ Go down, and fish him out! " 

Stork was not slow to obey the captain’s orders ; and 
a moment later the stowaway found himself upon the 


deck, standing ankle-deep in running water, face to 
face with a man who was not so tall as the boy himself, 
and who was clothed in a suit of bright red pyjamas, the 
trousers of which were rolled up to his knees, so that the 
lower part of his legs was bare. 

“ Bring him along to my cabin," said Crouch. “ I'll 
not stand talking here ; it’s a trifle too cold, I’m thinking, 
for a man who has spent a good slice of his life in the 
equatorial parts." 

The captain led the way to the main-deck. As he ran 
up the companion ladder on the starboard side, Jimmy 
noticed how extremely agile he was in all his movements. 
Though at that time of his life Captain Crouch must have 
been approaching fifty years of age, he was as active as 
a young man ; and indeed, had it not been for his cork 
foot, he would have been prepared to back himself in a 
hundred yards race against any man of not less than half 
his years. 

On board the “ Harlech " the captain's cabin was situated 
at the forward end of the main-deck, immediately under 
the bridge and next to the chart-room. Here an oil lamp 
was burning, which Crouch turned up so high that the 
chimney smoked. He then picked up his pipe, filled it 
with his terrible and strange tobacco, and, seating himself 
upon a plush-covered divan, proceeded to fill the room with 
smoke. 

Stork, holding Jimmy by the sleeve of his coat, in much 
the same manner as a policeman takes his charge to the 
nearest station, led the boy into the room and then closed 
the door. 

" Now," said Crouch, " where’s your evidence ? " 

Jimmy interposed. Thrusting forward both hands, 
in the attitude of one who begs for mercy, he implored to 
be allowed to speak. But Crouch, by describing a series 
of imaginary circles in the air with the stem of his pipe, 
intimated that he desired Jimmy to remain silent for the 
present. 

" One thing at a time," said he, "as my friend, Ned 
Hafden, observed, when he shot a crocodile with one barrel 
and a rhino with the other. That was with an old-fashioned 
shot-and-ball gun that he got from a trader at Lokoja, in 
the days when there weren't above ten white men on the 
Upper Niger. I hear the evidence for the prosecution 
first—which, to the best of my belief, is in accordance 
with the law. Afterwards, my lad, you’ll have full 
opportunity to speak. And now then, what’s the charge ? " 

Rudolf Stork told his story with simplicity, and a kind 
of easy tolerance, as if he was really a little bored ; and 
though he was cleverly cross-examined by Captain Crouch, 
never once did he contradict his former statements. Had 
his evidence been given on oath, he would have perjured 
himself with no less assurance and without greater hesita¬ 
tion. His manner, no less than the directness of his 
narrative, would have deceived any jury in the world. 
And in any case, Captain Crouch—one who knew more 
than his fair share of the tricks of rogues and the ways of 
evil men—was led to a firm conviction that the boy was 
leally guilty. 

Stork lied his soul away—or what can remain of a soul 
in a man who has sunk to such great depths of infamy. 
He swore that he had been working in the hold that very 
morning, and had gone back to fetch his chisel and hammer. 
He had found the stowaway in the very act of opening one 
of the packing-cases, which he had discovered were filled 
with new short service rifles for the British Army. " 

Crouch, when he heard this, made a wry face, and looked 
at Jimmy. He had not forgotten that Mr. Jason had 
warned him that he might find German spies on board ; 
and though there was no direct proof, the evidence, as 
given by Rudolf Stork, was very black against the boy. 
He had no reason to doubt Stork’s word. The man had 
been engaged at New York with a good character and he 
seemed a capable ship’s carpenter, who understood his 
work. 

" Speak up, my lad! " said Crouch—the expression upon 
whose thin, wizened face had hardened— " speak up, and 
say nothing but the truth! " 
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Now, in those who are at all sensitive, indignation is 
one of the most deep-seated emotions that exist. Smarting 
with a sense of injured innocence, the boy's cheeks were 
already burning ; and now something rose in his throat 
as if to choke him, so that he found it difficult to speak. 
When words came at last, they did so in a flood and were 
only half coherent. Small wonder that Captain Crouch 
took all this as a sure sign that the boy was unquestionably 
guilty ! 

"I’ll speak the truth, sir! ” poor Jimmy blurted out. 
" I know for a fact that it is this man, and not myself, who 
is a German spy. He is in the pay of the Prussian Secret 
Service, and was engaged in New York by a certain Baron 
von Essling, as he himself knows quite well. As for me, 
I came on board this ship as a stowaway, because I wanted 
to go to England. I wished to serve my country.” 


He could suppress neither the sobs that were surging in 
his breast nor the tears that he felt rushing to his eyes. 
Falling into a chair that stood vacant at his elbow, he 
buried his face in his hands. 

For a full minute his shoulders shook and trembled ; 
and w’hen he looked up, his face was all streamed and 
marked with tears. He saw that Crouch's lips were pressed 
tight together ; there was an expression of settled and 
immovable resolution upon the face of the little captain. 
But the bitterest blow of all was that Rudolf Stork was 
laughing, his white teeth visible in the blackness of his 
beard. 

“ I’m innocent! ” let out the boy. 

“ You can prove that in court,” said Crouch. ‘ The 
very moment we are tied up in Portsmouth Harbour, I 
hand you over to the police. You shall have a fair trial, 



Crouch sprang suddenly to his feet. 

“ Enough of this ! ” he roared. ” Do I look like a man 
who would swallow a yarn like that ? My word, they’re 
not over-squeamish when they take on a boy like you to 
do their dirty work. I’ve heard tell of women spies, but 
I never guessed they would employ mere children for the 
game.” 

" Sir,” cried Jimmy, ” I swear I speak the truth.” 

" I’ll hear no more ! ” Crouch almost shouted. " You 
know well enough that the penalty for a spy in time of war 
is death. I’m not quite certain whether I should be acting 
according to the law, if I strung you up to the yard-arm 
like a dead crow in a cornfield. And then, there’s the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. Maybe you’ve heard of that ? If you 
had proved to be no more than a simple stowaway, I 
should have had a sort of kindred feeling ; for I ran 
away to sea myself, and so did Dawes, and many another 
sailor who’s worth the salt he eats. When I was a boy, 
the ‘cat’ w r as not unheard of ; but, nowadays, I doubt 
»f I’d be within my rights in using it upon the likes of 
you.” 

It was then, at last, that poor Jimmy Burke broke down. 


with a proper judge in a wig, and all the rest of it; and if 
you're not a dead man at the end of it, this here foot’s 
not cork.” 

By way of illustration of this last remark, Crouch thrust 
forward his cork foot which—as was quite apparent—was 
fastened to his bare leg by means of several straps. 

“ And as for work,” he added, “ you’ll work on board 
this ship like a galley-slave. For every knot of your 
journey to the Solent," you shall pay in honest labour. 
You can polish brasses, swab decks, wash paint, and peel 
potatoes, and do aught else that you can lay a hand to. 
Moreover, you'll report yourself every hour, from eight 
bells in the morning to the end of the second dog-watch, 
to the officer on the bridge. You’ll sleep in the forecastle, 
and under observation. I’ll not trust you out of sight. 
You say you’re an Englishman ? Perhaps you may be ; 
if so, the more disgrace to England. But it’s my belie! 
you're a Yankee, English born, who has sold his immortal 
soul to the German Empire. There’s many such in the 
States ; in my thinking, they are all Germans—every 
mother’s son of them ; and I tell you frankly, I hate them 
all without discrimination. And so, my lad, you’ve heard 
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my mind, and you know what I think of you and those you 
serve. One last word of advice : as long as you're on board 
this ship, steer clear of me. I’m not a man who jumps 
rashly to conclusions, but I’ve sized you up according to 
the lights you show ; and it’s not probable I'll change 
my mind. And now,” he added, turning to Stork, “ take 
him to the fo’c'sle.” 

Side by side, without a word, Stork and Jimmy crossed 
the forward well-deck. Jimmy walked as in a dream. 
During the last hour so many things had happened that 
he found it difficult to realise that he had, indeed, been 
found guilty of being a German spy. In this world, fate 
lays traps for us all, in the most unexpected places. 

For the rest of that night, poor Jimmy lay, sleepless, 
heart-broken, and disconsolate, upon a hard forecastle bunk. 
Things had not happened as he had either hoped or feared. 
He was in the very depths of despair. He had acted rashly, 
he knew, in endeavouring to leave America as a stowaway 
on board a merchant ship. But he had acted with the best 
of motives, from a fitting sense of patriotism. He had 
dreamed of the Great War, or as much of it as he had 
been able to imagine from the pictures he had seen in 
the illustrated papers. He had dreamed of flying 
Uhlans, captured trenches, charging 
hussars and cuirassiers—and now, he 
had been threatened with the “ cat.” 

Assuredly, fate digs pitfalls for us all! 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE " DRESDEN.’’ 

C APTAIN CROUCH was a man who seldom—if 
ever—made up his mind in a hurry. It was his 
custom to consider every aspect of a question 
before he came to any definite decision ; but, 
when once his opinions had been formed, he was not dis¬ 
posed to alter them. He was a hard man in many ways— 
one who, having had everything against him from the start, 
had had to make his own way in a world that is not so 
charitable as some may think. That Captain Crouch had 
made a great success of life, there can be no shadow of 
doubt; and it is equally certain that he was never indebted 
to anyone through the whole course of his career—except 
later on (as we shall see) to Jimmy Burke himself. 

In this particular case, he had made up his mind that 
Jimmy was a German spy. He had heard both sides of 
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the question, and saw no reason to doubt the word of 
Rudolf Stork. In consequence, for more reasons than one, 
he was determined to have nothing to do with Jimmy. 
Not only did he hand over the stowaway for safe custody 
to Mr. Dawes, the chief officer, but he gave strict in¬ 
junctions that Jimmy was to keep out of his way—as far as 
that could be possible on a ship of not five thousand tons. 

Life in the forecastle of an ocean tramp has little or no 
joys to one who has been brought up, if not in luxury, at 
least in decency and comfort. For the first week, the 
weather continued to be rough ; it was bitterly cold, and 
they saw little of the sun. The boy had no friends on 
board ; for the members of the crew—who laughed and 
joked together on the forward well-deck after working 
hours—following the example of the captain and the ship’s 
officers, believed in their hearts that the boy was, indeed, 
a German spy, and treated him with undisguised and due 
contempt. From dawn to sunset, Jimmy went about his 
work practically ignored. No one spoke to him, except 
to give him orders ; and these he received not only from 
the chief officer and Stork, but also from anyone else who 
happened to require assistance. 

In these circumstances—as may be easily 
imagined—the boy was utterly miserable, and 
almost broken-hearted. There were nights when 
he found it impossible to sleep, but lay awake, 
hour upon hour, the great wrong that had been 
done him lying upon his mind like a mountain- 
weight. 

He soon learnt to give up all hope of ever 


explaining matters to Captain Crouch. He could not fail to 
see that he must bear his wrongs as bravely as he might. 
Nor could he find any sympathiser amongst the crew ; one 
and all, they were loyal Britishers—with the sole exception 
of Rudolf Stork—and as such were heartily against him. 
Had he been subjected to physical cruelty, had he been 
thrashed and kicked and beaten, his lot would have been 
easier to bear. He thought it all out, time and again, in 
the darkness of the night, while the ship was ploughing 
her way eastward across the great Atlantic, and always 
came to the same sorrowful conclusion—that there was 
nothing he could do but find courage in the knowledge of 
his own innocence, and keep an eye upon Stork. 

He knew Stork to be a spy. That no one else was likely 
to believe it, made it none the less true that, to the boy's 
certain knowledge, the man’s services had been engaged 
by Rosencrantz and the Baron von Essling. Stork, beyond 
doubt, was on his way to England on some secret business. 
It was quite possible that the man had in his possession 
incriminating documents and papers. Jimmy realised 
that, if he could but find this out for certain, he would be 
able to convince Crouch not only of his own innocence, 
but of Stork’s indubitable guilt. 

It was this vague hope that buoyed Jimmy’s spirits 
during the first five or six days of the voyage. By then, 
they had reached 
mid-ocean, 
where the pres¬ 
ence of the Gulf 
Stream, and a 





“ At such a range, shrapnel is at its worst and deadliest. Shell after shell burst 
upon the * Harlech * until the masts were splintered, the decks riddled, and the 
rigging cut and torn in a thousand places. The top of one of the funnels had 
been blown away; the glass windows of the chart-house had been driven in.” 
(See page 83.) 
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welcome change of weather, had raised the temperature 
by. at least, twenty degrees. Jimmy had already dis¬ 
covered that Stork kept a sea-chest under his bunk in the 
forecastle—a strong chest, iron-bound and made of oak, 
fastened both by an ordinary lock and a padlock, the keys 
of which Stork kept on a chain, along with a jack-knife 
and a whistle. 

There had been times when Jimmy had thought quite 
seriously of forcing his way into the captain’s cabin, and 
imploring Crouch to have this chest examined, on the off- 
chance that thereby Stork might be proved the scoundrel 
he was. That the boy never decided to take a step so 
irretrievable and final, goes a long way to prove that he 
was possessed of little of the gambling instinct of his father. 
He saw from the first that there was a good chance that 
the sea-chest would contain nothing of an incriminating 
nature, in which case he would be in a worse plight than 
before. Throughout all this strange, mysterious business, 
so much was at stake that Jimmy felt he was not entitled 
to risk more than he need. And it is well for him 
that he resolved to be discreet; for, in a manner that 
was at once surprising and dramatic, Providence came to 
his aid. 

One morning, soon after daybreak, they sighted a British 
torpedo-boat destroyer, racing due northward, travelling 
at a speed of almost thirty knots an hour. The destroyer, 
evidently wishing to speak to the ** Harlech ”—which was 
not, of course, equipped with wireless apparatus—drew 
to within a cable’s length of the steamer, when the com¬ 
mander shouted through a megaphone to Captain Crouch 
who was on the bridge. 

" Have you heard the news ? ” he asked. 

M What news ? ” asked Crouch. " We’ve seen no papers 
since we left New York, more than a week ago.” 

“ Admiral Sturdee has thrashed the German squadron 
off the Falkland Islands. The * Gneisenau,' the * Scham- 
horst,' the ‘ Leipzig,’ and the * Nuremberg ’ have been 
sunk; but the ‘ Dresden ’ managed to escape, and is 
believed to have come this way.” 

" I’ve seen nothing of her,” answered Crouch. 

" Do you know what she looks like ? ” asked the 
commander. 

” Sure enough,” said Crouch. “ Protected cruiser, of 
about three thousand five hundred tons. Speed about 
twenty-four and a half. Two masts and three funnels— 
a trifle forward. Sister ship to the * Emden.* Completed 
in 1908;” 

M That’s her,” shouted back the officer. ” Sorry you 
haven’t seen her. Good-bye, and good luck. Look out 
for enemy submarines,” he added, “ when you get into the 
Channel.” 

A moment later, the destroyer was flying on its way, 
cutting through the water at such a velocity that the spray 
was sent high into the air, to form a kind of rainbow in 
the sunshine immediately above her bows. 

The news of the defeat of Admiral von Spee’s squadron 
was received with delight by the ship’s officers and crew 
of the “ Harlech.” That evening, for .the first time during 
the voyage, a banjo made its appearance on the forward 
well-deck, and there were songs, not unconnected with 
the fact that England had been in the past, and would 
continue to be in the future, the sole Mistress of the Seas. 

It was quite late at night when the forecastle at last 
was still. Six bells had sounded when the banjo was put 
back into its case and the crew turned in. An hour after 
that, Rudolf Stork was pacing the lower deck—a silent, 
shadowy figure in the moonlight, moving in and out among 
the derricks and the hatches. Jimmy Burke, lying upon 
his bunk at the entrance of the forecastle, watched the man 
for a long time, wondering what were the dark thoughts 
that Rudolf.Stork could share with no one; and when, 
at last, the boy fell asleep, the ship’s carpenter was still 
striding to and fro, like some restless, evil spirit. 

The boy was awakened suddenly by the shrill note of the 
boatswain’s whistle. One after the other, close upon each 
other’s heels, the crew tumbled out upon the well-deck. 
Simultaneously, the voice of Captain Crouch rang out. 


so loud as to be audible from one end of the ship to 
the other. 

“ Every man at his alarm post 1 Have the boats ready 
to be lowered; we may have need of them before we are 
much older. Mr. Dawes, spare every man you can to work 
in the engine-room like a nigger. If we can manage to 
squeeze fifteen knots out of the old ship, there’ll be just 
a dog’s chance that we escape.” 

Jimmy waited to hear no more, but, springing from his 
bunk, hastened out upon the deck. 

A group of men was standing upon the main-deck 
immediately beneath the bridge, many of whom were 
pointing excitedly towards the east. It was dawn ; and, 
although the sun had not yet risen, the first signs of day¬ 
break were clearly visible upon the horizon. The sea itself 
looked black; in the sky a few stars still glimmered 
faintly. Upon the eastern sky-line extended a long belt 
of silver, in the immediate centre of which there could 
be seen a thin trail of smoke. Captain Crouch was 
on the bridge, with a large telescope raised to his only 
eye. 

For the first five hours of that memorable day, the 
excitement that prevailed on board the “ Harlech ” was 
intense. Every one went about his work in breathless 
haste. Mr. Dawes shouted his orders like a madman. 
From time to time, the chief engineer appeared on deck 
to report progress from the engine-room. Every pound 
of coal that it was possible to throw into the furnaces 
would tend to increase the ship’s speed, if—as Captain 
Crouch believed—the trail of smoke upon the far horizon 
came from the funnels of the ** Dresden.” 

By eight o’clock, there was no doubt whatsoever that 
it was the German cruiser herself that they had sighted. 
A little after, it was evident that the “ Dresden ” was 
giving chase. From the well-decks only her smoke was 
visible, but this was rapidly growing more and more 
distinct. 

Presently, from the direction of the enemy, there came 
a dull booming sound that died away across the great 
expanse of water, like the rolling sound of a monster dram. 
It had hardly ceased before there became audible a shrill, 
piercing hoot, not unlike a human shriek, that became 
louder and louder with alarming rapidity. 

Every one on board knew what that sound meant. 
Following a not unnatural curiosity, every man rushed 
to the taffrails, to see what would be the result. There 
was a loud and almost unanimous shout of “ There she 
goes ! ” as the shell plunged into the water about two 
hundred yards from the starboard side of the ship, sending 
a great savage fountain high into the air. 

By then, the “ Harlech ” was steaming almost due 
south. Her course had been changed at daybreak, when 
the “ Dresden ” had been sighted immediately ahead. 
The first shell, which was marvellously accurate as far as 
direction was concerned, must have passed immediately 
over the mast-head of the merchant ship. 

For the next two hours, the utmost confusion and con¬ 
sternation prevailed on board. A shell struck the forecastle- 
peak, and tore away a great piece of the ship, as a bull-dog 
might rend the clothes of a tramp. Another broke its 
way through the superstructure under the bridge; and 
a third, fourth, and fifth, pierced the ship’s side above 
the water-line. 

Throughout ail this, Captain Crouch remained perfectly 
calm and collected, from time to time taking his pipe from 
his mouth to knock out the ash on the heel of his boot, 
refill it and light it with the utmost care. The “ Dresden ” 
was now well in sight, bearing straight down upon them, 
as a tiger might rush upon its prey. It seemed, indeed, 
that they were doomed. 

It was about midday when the German cruiser signalled 
to them to surrender; and though there could be no 
question that a refusal would lead to the destruction of 
them all, Crouch flatly refused to acknowledge that the 
game was up. His only answer was to hoist the Union Jack 
to the mast-head and run up the Red Ensign on the poop. 

The appearance of the British flag upon the high seas 
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on that calm, sunlit winter’s morning was a hint to the 
captain of the German cruiser to open fire with shrapnel. 

From this time onward, the decks were highly dangerous. 
The German gunners got the range to an inch, and managed 
to keep it, in spite of the fact that every minute brought 
them nearer and nearer to their prey. These shells exploded 
one after the other, in quick succession, each one with a 
white puff, in the very midst of the rigging ; whilst the 
round leaden bullets descended in a shower, to bury them¬ 
selves in the teak decks or crash through the glass of the 
sky-lights. 

jA ship's quartermaster, clambering up from one of 
the forward holds, dashed up the ladder to the bridge, 
which was all twisted like a corkscrew, and reported to the 
captain that the ship had been struck below the water-line, 
and was sinking by the bows. Just then there was a 
lull in the firing ; and Crouch called the crew together, 
and addressed them in the following words :— 

“ If I haul down that flag,” he cried, pointing to the 
Union Jack, “ we may live to regret it—to tell those who 
come after us how we surrendered like a pack of curs— 
I'll save you that, at any rate. If we must die, we’ll die 
like men and Britons. Come, tell me, have I spoken square 
and honest ? ” 

A cheer came from the men—a cheer that was cut short 
by a great explosion on the poop, that carried away the 
round-house and a huge iron bollard that had been held to 
the deck by four cast-iron rivets, each one as thick as a 
strong man’s wrist. Crouch paid no heed to this, but con¬ 
tinued, waving his pipe in his hand :— 

“ Well spoken, lads I ” he cried. “ Though we’ve got no 
guns of our own, we’ll stick to the flag to the last; and, 
maybe, they'll hear of it in England. And now, pay no 
heed to the shells, but all hands to the pumps ! ” 

The men obeyed with that business-like promptitude that 
is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. For half an hour 
they worked in a kind of frenzy at the pumps, striving to 
keep the stricken ship afloat. It seemed that their efforts 
were successful; for, though the “ Harlech ” had taken 
on a marked list to port, and her stem was lifted a good 
six feet from the water, she 
seemed to be still seaworthy 
and as yet showed no signs 
of settling down. The “ Dres¬ 
den ” was now not much 
more than four miles in the 
wake of the fugitive ship, 
which did little more than 
crawl. 

At such a range, shrapnel 
is at its worst and deadliest. 

Shell after shell burst upon 
the “Harlech” until the 
masts were splintered, the 
decks riddled, and the rigging 
cut and tom in a thousand 
places. The top of one of the 
funnels had been blown away ; 
the glass windows of the chart- 
house had been driven in. 

Presently, the shell fire be¬ 
came so severe, and there had 
been so many casualties 
among the crew, that it be¬ 
came in*pfcssible to continue 
to work the pumps. No one 
could live upon the deck and 
something in the nature of a 
stampede was made to the 
saloon, whither the wounded 
had been carried. 

Jimmy, who had been work¬ 
ing at the pumps, had been 
one of the last to leave. His 
courage had not passed un¬ 
noticed by Captain Crouch, 
who found himself at a loss to 


reconcile two facts—firstly, that Jimmy had displayed a 
supreme contempt for danger, and secondly, that the boy 
was presumed to be a German spy. 

As a great shell struck the main mast, and brought down 
a spar upon the deck to which was attached the tattered 
shreds of what had once been the flag of England, the boy 
sought safety in the forecastle. There, one of the first 
things that met his eyes was a sea-chest, the lid of which 
had been broken open by the force of the concussion by 
which it had been hurled across the deck. Upon one of the 
broken pieces of this box were inscribed in black lettering 
the two words :— 

“RUDOLF STORK.” 

This was no time upon which to stand upon ceremony. 
There is no such thing as private property in time of war— 
as, during the long months of this colossal combat, Europe 
has learnt to her cost. Jimmy Burke had suspicions of his 
own, which he had cause to know were well grounded. 
Chance had brought an opportunity to hand which he was 
not slow to take. In a second, he was down on all fours, 
turning out the contents of Stork’s sea-chest, which ap¬ 
peared to have been filled with nothing but documents 
and papers, the majority of which were in the handwriting 
of Rosencrantz, the tool of the Baron von Essling. 

What these papers were Jimmy was given no opportunity 
of finding out; for, hardly had he picked up the first to 
examine it more closely, than he was suddenly seized from 
behind by the scruff of the neck. 

With a quick movement he managed to free himself, 
escaping to the windlass which was in the very peak of the 
ship. There he found himself cut off by Rudolf Stork, 
who stood immediately before him, so that there was no 
means of exit from the forecastle. 

Stork was like a madman. He wore nothing but a shirt 
and a pair of trousers. Upon his left shoulder there was a 
patch of blood where he had been struck by a shrapnel bullet. 
Even in the semi-darkness of that place, Jimmy could see 
that the man was in such an insensate fit of fury that his 
eyes were gleaming like coals of fire. 

With a loud oath, hurled 
through his teeth in the direc¬ 
tion of the boy, he gathered 
his papers together in an arm¬ 
ful, and hurled them through 
a porthole into the sea. 

“ And now,” he cried, “ by 
thunder ! I'll do for you! ” 
Suddenly, as he picked up a 
marline-spike that happened 
to be lying close at hand upon 
the deck, with an expression 
stamped upon every feature 
of his face that could mean 
nothing short of murder, a 
loud British cheer came from 
somewhere amidships that 
was clearly audible in spite 
of the bursting shells and the 
incessant thunder of the 
“ Dresden’s *' guns. 

Stork paused in the very act 
of raising his weapon to strike. 
“ What’s that ? ” said he. 
No sooner had the words 
left his lips than the cheer 
was raised a second time, 
louder than before. And 
then the voice of Captain 
Crouch rang out, in which 
there was a clear note of 
triumph. 

“ Back to the pumps ! ” 
he shouted. “ Boys, we’ll 
save her yet I ” 



Cause and Effeot. 


{To be continued.) 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


BACK LIGHTS FOR SOLDIERS. 

One of the few disadvantages of khaki as clothing for our 
soldiers lies in the fact that columns of men are practically 

invisible when night-marching on the road at home. Owing 

to that circumstance, many accidents have happened through 
vehicles being accidentally driven into troops. 

Three years ago, com¬ 
manding-officers at Aider- 
shot decided that in future, 
when night-marches were 
undertaken, one man in the 
rear rank of each unit 
should carry at his back 
attached to his belt a red 
reflector, similar to those 
used on bicycles. That order 
was a sequel to an accident, 
when a company of the ist 
Hampshire Regiment was 
run into by an overtaking 
motor-car. 

Since then, war conditions 
have come to prevail in this 
country. Illumination by 
night is generally dimmer, 
the lights carried by 
vehicles are of decreased intensity; in military areas and else¬ 
where motor-vehicles on service duty travel at high speed, and 
troops in training are more extensively on the road after dark. 
For these reasons the red reflector has been done away with as an 
intendedly protective device, and one man at least in the rear 
rank of each unit now bears on his back a special red-glassed 
lamp when night-marching. 


BOMB-THROWING. 

Hand-grenades and throwing-bombs are very old weapons 
of warfare. They were used by the British in the Sudan Cam¬ 
paign of 1885, and were much employed in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Lord Kitchener is said to place a good deal of faith in 
them. A bomb for hand-throwing is some 4 inches in diameter 
and weighs about 1$ lb. when loaded. It can be 

thrown by hand to a dis- A M tance of about 50 yards, 
or more if a special bomb- ft thrower be utilised. 

Bomb-throwers are of various patterns—one of 

which is here illustrated; M another kind is of wood 
and shaped much like a fflj lady’s hand-mirror. The 
fuse of the bomb is ML arranged to act upon im¬ 
pact, or a time-fuse is em- 11 ployed that causes the 
bomb to burst in the air IV about 12 feet above the 

ground. In the latter II case the fuse is usually 

so arranged that it be- II comes active only after 

the bomb has been A A thrown. This is effected 

by means of a little knob II SI containing a safety-pin, 
which latter flies out im- I 11 mediately after the bomb 
has left the hand of the I 11 thrower. 

Bombs thrown by hand | 111 have been used by tens of 

thousands in the Darda- 1 .UR nelles. During the opera¬ 
tions there, a sergeant one I IV evening went to a hut and 
inquired: “ Can anybody 1 II here play cricket ? ” There 
was an immediate rush of VI If men. “ Can you bowl ? ” 
was the next question. \ V “ Yes,” was the reply in 
chorus. " Come along, then,” said the sergeant, 

•• we'll make bomb-throwers of all the lot of you I ” 

The gallant Australians, in Gallipoli, have shown repeatedly 
that their cricket is of real use to them, for with their trenches 
only 30 yards or so away from those of the Turks, they have 
frequently caught the enemy bombs before they fell, and, 
hurling them back, have seen them explode amongst the foe. 
The radius of action of a hand-bomb may be set down as being 
about 20 yards. 

Cane and steel wire are used to form some of the bomb¬ 
throwing appliances. Sometimes the bomb is wired or other¬ 
wise made fast to the throwing-handle. The Germans have 
employed a bomb that is fastened to a wooden handle, also 
bombs hung from the end of steel wires. Held by the wire, the 


bomb is caused to circle round and round, and, the wire being 
released, the bomb flies off towards the enemy’s trench; after 
the manner of the cannon-ball and wire handle that is sometimes 
used for the athletic pastime known as " throwing the hammer.” 
Another method for projecting the bombs is to do this by means 
of a sling. 

Rifle-bombs can be propelled from rifles for a distance of a 
few hundred yards. In these the bomb is attached to a rod 
which goes down the barrel of the rifle, out of which it is fired 
by an ordinary small-arm cartridge from which the bullet has 
been extracted. Our Royal Engineers are ever resourceful, 
and at some parts of the Front they have rigged up iron drain¬ 
pipes to serve as guns or mortars, and from these have projected 
hand-bombs to a distance of at least 200 yards. Such a gun is 
fired from the bottom of a trench, and has been frequently em¬ 
ployed to demolish a German sap-head or look-out post. 

Bomb-throwing is an exceedingly risky business, and many 
coveted distinctions have been w r on in this war by bomb-throwers. 
Not a few men, otherwise brave, do not succeed as bomb-throwers 
because the thought is ever present in their minds that an enemy 
shot may strike the store of bombs that they carry and cause 
these to explode. Combined with football and impromptu 
cricket-matches played behind the fines, our Tommies have 
gone in for bomb-hurling contests, which afford valuable practice 
for the stem reality itself. Bomb-shells filled with sand have 
been employed for these games, and, with all the British soldier's 
love of a joke, the arena for these bouts of practice at bomb-throw- 
ing has been often known as “ Hurling 'em ! ” Some of our 
men, too, have improvised very successful throwing-handles, 
for use instead of those of official pattern. 

* • * # 

RAFTING A GUN. 

In the course of the present campaign our Army has been 
constantly compelled to cross rivers, carrying its guns with it. 
Often the bridges have been demolished ; frequently no pontoons 
have been to hand. In such circumstances the guns are very 
likely rafted across by means of empty casks, in the manner 
here depicted. Three casks, lashed together by means of top 
spars, form a buoyancy platform for the gun, to the trail of 
which two other casks are lashed. - So sustained in the water, 
the gun is towed across by ropes, man- or horse-hauled. 

Like other successful operators of all kinds, our military 
engineers leave nothing to chance. They are well acquainted 
with every kind of cask used in various trades—leager, butt. 



puncheon, hogshead, barrel, kilderkin, powder-barrel, com¬ 
missariat vat, water-cask, and so forth. They know the capacity 
of each, and in order to arrive at what is the requisite 
“ flotation ” for the gun to be rafted, they calculate the lift of 
each cask thus : Multiply the known contents of the cask, in 
gallons, by ten, aind take nine-tenths of this, which will give the 
safe buoyancy of the cask in pounds. With a number of guns 
to be transported across, the engineers can thus tell almost at 
a glance how many casks will be required. Roughly speaking 
a 170-gallon cask, weighing when empty 250 lb., will have an 
actual buoyancy of 1,740 lb. ; while the buoyancy of a 6-gallon 
cask which weighs 20 lb. will be 60 lb. 

Amongst the, literally, thousands of other things provided 
by the Ordnance Department for the equipment of our Army 
are quantities of cork bungs for fitting into casks thus used for 
rafting purposes at the Front ; the casks themselves are in many 
instances those in which have been packed food and other 
supplies for the troops. 
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HE ghost of Sir Simon stole forth from his den 
When cold shone the moon on the grey castle 
wall, 

And shouted 44 Whoo-hoo ! ” (like the owl) to his 
men, 

"Come, join me for counsel—knights, pages, and 
all.” 


“ Thy charger is saddled ; thy skulking is vain. 

Control, if you can, sir, the fright that you 
feel. 

Away to yon keep on the snow-covered plain ! 

You cannot—you shall not—escape the ordeal.” 




“The ghost of Sir Simon stole forth from his den.” 


44 Hold, steady ! Wo-ho ! ” 
yelled the rider amain. 

44 Neigh, neigh I ” cried the 
charger, “You take me 
amiss. 

I’m bound for the castle-of- 
ghosts in the plain, 

And what’s a more suitable 


Tom Tucker has heard it, 
though soundly asleep, 
And up goes each hair like 
a porcupine quill. 

His teeth are a-chatter ; his 
nerves are a-creep ; 

His heart wildly wobbles, 
then throbs and is still. 


14 They call thee to judgment ! 
Rise, Tucker, and go ! 
Show cause, if you can, for 
the slander you spoke 
When lightly deriding Sir 
Simon le Bow, 

And treating his ghostship 
as 4 only a joke.’ 


Hark ! Hear you that murmur that comes in reply, 
That far-away sound like the clatter of arms ? 

It steals from the depths 
where the dark shadows 
lie, 

And wakes in the fancy 
the strangest alarms. 


Then Tucker arose, all a-tremble with fear. 

Three phantom esquires had been watching his 
sleep ; 

They clothed him in armour ; 
they gave him a spear ; 
Then pointed the path to the 
far-away keep. 


He rode. Oh, the pranks of 
that mettlesome steed I 
No broncho of Texas with 
him could compare. 

He bucked like a fiend at the 
giddiest speed, 

And turned double somer¬ 
saults high in the air. 


method than this ? ” 
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THE BALLAD OF SIR SIMON LE BOW 



“Three phantom esquires had been watching 
his sleep.’* 


41 Hold ! Steady ! Wo-ho 1 ” came the second 
appeal, 

44 Who cares if we get there a trifle too 
late ? ” 

But over his head flashed the animal’s heel, 

And Thomas was laid at the enemy’s gate. 

He stood in a chamber, dark, stony, and cold ; 

Around him in ranks that were shady and 
dim, 

Stood yeomen and knights from the ages of old 

And all of them silently gazing at him. 

44 Speak, speak ! ” murmured Thomas, 44 You fill me 
with fright ; 

Such silence is highly ill-mannered, you know. 

Say : Why am I called to this meeting to¬ 

night ? ” 

Then out rang the voice of Sir Simon le Bow : 

44 A libel of which you would frequently boast, 

You spoke to Jim Jones, as your crony is 
named ; 


You slandered, in me, a respectable ghost, 
And justification is now to be claimed. 


“ What say you ? 
plea ? 

Still mute ? No 

defiance ? 

No 

Dear shades ! What a type of the pluck of 
times ! 

his 

His hair is on 

knee : 

end ; there’s a 

shake in 

his 

My battle-axe ! 

Thomas shall 

pay for 

his 


crimes ! 

44 Away to the lists ! I will shiver a lance ! 

This caitiff must learn by the battle’s ordeal, 

How flippant expressions may lead to mis¬ 

chance, 

And what kind of fury a phantom can feel 1 ” 

Once more on that charger, all haggard with 
dread, 

Sat Thomas la Tucker. A fanfare was blov/n ; 

Sir Simon le Bow smote him whack on the 
head, 

And down to the sawdust he fell with a 
groan. 



14 Oh, the pranks of that mettlesome steed ! " 



THE BALLAD OF SIR SIMON LE BOW 


w Help ! Help I In the darkness he opened his eyes ; Then Thomas rose up and he crawled back to bed, 
Above him the bedstead loomed mighty and dim ; And shortly in sleep had forgotten his woe. 

And somehow he thought of the seven mince pies But after that night, it is frequently said, 

Which kindness had lately allotted to him. 44 He never spoke ill of Sir Simon le Bow.” 


A Talk to Boys 1 Shank’s Galloway. !i an old ° ne - 


r ERE was a time when it seemed as if Shank’s 
galloway would become as scarce as horses in 
the Strand. What with bicycles and motor-cars 
and airships and aeroplanes and roller-skates, 
aad such-like modem modes of motion, it appeared as 
if ordinary " flesh-and-bone ” legs were about to become 
decidedly unfashionable. 

However, I think there is a decided reaction at present. 
Perhaps people have had so much cycling and motoring 
that they find it a pleasant change to walk. They had 
begun to think that walking was out of date, that getting 
along in the world by simply putting one foot in front 
of the other was quite an old-fashioned idea. In this 
twentieth century, it probably seemed ridiculous to think 
of using a method which, doubtless, served Methusaleh and 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cheops and all those other dry old 
stick-in -the-muds. 

Of course, this prejudice against walking was all a 
foolish mistake. Walking is the finest of all exercises, 
and there is nothing which is so calculated to develop a 
boy and keep him fit and well and ready for anything. 

Some people seem to think that walking is altogether too 
slow and jog-trot for this age of speed. But for myself, 
"hen I see a motor-cyclist rushing explosively along a 
country road, clad, even in summer, in a sort of lifeboat 
suit, I cannot help thinking what a lot of pleasant and 
careful observation he is doing ! How very studious he 
must be, for instance, of the lovely flowers that grow in 
the hedgerow. How carefully he must be noting the 
little birds that wing their way from tree to tree, or chirp 
and peck around the farmer's haystack 1 How gently 
the sights and sounds of the restful country must sink into 
bis heart 1 Toot-toot 1 He is past them all before he 
can say M Jack Robinson.” Depend upon it, the pedestrian, 
the boy who is riding Shank’s galloway, has the advantage 


of the motor-cyclist in many ways—even though he may 
envy him. 

Of course, speed has its uses ; but when we boast of it, 
we forget that our best attempts at getting along quickly 
are the merest snail-gallop where speed is concerned. You 
and I, boys, are riding from the day of our birth to the 
day of our death, upon the outside of a big ball, composed 
of rock and soil and sand and water and various other 
ingredients, which is dashing along a circular track at the 
stupendous pace of a thousand miles a minute 1 Some¬ 
body told me when Halley's comet last called round to 
pay us a visit, that when that old sprinter of the sky puts 
on a spurt, he can do a million miles an hour ! Where are 
our aeroplanes and motor-cars, or even our shells from our 
wonderful naval guns, now ? 

So do not despise your legs, boys, but use them. The 
boy who walks and uses his eyes, and takes an interest 
in the things he passes, will learn more in a mile than the 
scorcher will learn in a thousand. It is possible to go too 
fast in this world in a good many things. You can go so 
fast that you leave pleasure and instruction and exercise 
and good sense in the rear. 

I think it is a good thing that motor-cars and other 
rapid goers were not in vogue in Shakespeare’s time. 
Had they been, I doubt if we should have had the plays 
which are the admiration of the world. Railway trains 
and motor-cars would have whisked the poet about the 
country so rapidly that he would not often have had time 
to make that feast of a quiet eye and a contemplative 
mind which walking gave him. Wordsworth, too, how he 
used to tramp about the Lake District, and what glorious 
descriptions of the scenery and what beautiful thoughts and 
high ideals he has left us ! 

So do not shirk good long tramps, boys. Take a chum 
with you and walk out across the country. Search the 
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hedgerows, cross the commons, explore the nooks and 
comers, climb trees and hillocks, peep into Nature's 
secret places, and you will enjoy yourselves hugely, 
and you will find that Nature is a very kindly school¬ 
master. 

Yes, and a good preacher too. I do not take much notice 
of those people who excuse themselves from not going to 
the House of God by saying that they are worshippers of 
Nature and like best of all to hear Doctor Greenfields 
preach. That is generally merely a pose—a sop for an 
accusing conscience which plainly points out the path 
of duty and privilege. But, to the serious mind. Nature 
is a glorious preacher, and some of the finest sermons 
in literature have been drawn from her texts and inspira¬ 
tions. 

Why, you have only to read your Bible to find that out. 
The Psalms of David are full of Nature pictures and so are 
the Books of the Prophets. Yes, and our Saviour Himself 
was a great lover of Nature, constantly drawing lovely 
images from its flowers and trees and hills and skies. 
It was He who told us to “ consider the lilies," and gave 
that matchless description of how they were arrayed. 
It was He who drew our attention to the Heavenly Father’s 


interest in sparrows—an interest which you may be quite 
sure was a great surprise to His hearers. 

Then, do you not remember how He drew His disciples* 
attention to the different ways the great sun goes down ? 
Doubtless, He had said when He was a Boy: " It will be 
fine to-morrow : see how red the sunset sky is 1 " These 
things all point to the fact that Jesus was a great Nature- 
lover; yes, and He was a great pedestrian. He went 
about—that is. He walked about—" doing good." 

And we ought to try to get back to that more con¬ 
templative spirit, boys. We have had a sample of the 
result of a machine-made nation in the attempt of 
Prussia to dominate the world. We need to pray against 

The valiant heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard. 

Yes, we need to cultivate more and more the inner life, the 
life of the spirit as well as of the mind. Some one once 
said that unless the heart was educated as well as the head, 
our educational machinery would only succeed in turning 
out " clever devils." What a dreadful thing to say 1 Yes, 
but dreadfully true. Let us walk and think and ponder. 
Let us give ourselves time to see God in Nature. 


The Russian Boy at Home. 

By A. NIGOL SIMPSON, F.Z.S. 


W ITH our ally Russia in the field against the Germans, 
anything about the great Muscovite Empire is of 
particular interest. To one who has lived in the land 
of the Tsar, it sounds rather peculiar to hear the ex¬ 
pressions of doubt and fear, expressed quite openly, regarding 
life across the North Sea. The trip across is intensely interesting, 
the landing amongst strangers more so; but, once there, things 
work smoothly and pleasantly. One hears so much on this side 
of Nihilists, bombs, spies, police, passports, etc., 
that to undertake a voyage for pleasure or 
business seems practically out of the question; 
but the average boy landing on Russian soil 
sees little or nothing of these things. 

There is no doubt, however, that Russia is 
behind the age in many ways and is to-day 
attempting to gain a place alongside the more 
advanced countries of Europe. While this much 
is granted, the fact still holds good that the 
British boy need not trouble much about locating 
in Russia. No risk can possibly be run, as 
I know from experience. My father visited 
Russia fifty years ago. I was there, and my 
son has just returned from that country. All 
of us have nothing but praise to give to both 
the country and the people. 

There is no doubt about the fact that only 
two classes exist in Russia—the rich and the 
poor. Wealth is very unequally divided in the 
land of the Tsar. The rich are rich; the poor, 
very poor. But time and education will alter 
all this. If Europe is making great strides 
towards enlightenment, Russia is in the fore¬ 
front, and will outstrip many of her compeers 
in the race. Russians are a lovable race of beings. In the 
domestic circle there is no happier condition of things existing, 
be the home that of the Tsar or a labourer in the field. 

In the matter of education, Russian children are well provided 
for, just as on this side of the North Sea. As soon as a boy is 
old enough to learn the three " R's ” his parents appoint him 
teachers. Some go to the schools in town; others to the 
" gymnasium M ; others, again, to the law, military, or naval 
establishments; and every boy wears the uniform or badge of 


his respective school. Boys are kept at lessons throughout the 
whole week, but it must be understood that Russians have a 
large number of holidays of one kind or another during the 
year, and these stated functions tend to lessen the strain of too 
much book-work. Not only so, but family tea-parties—Russians 
are gTeat tea-drinkers—are often held during special sessions. 

Once the holidays come round and schools are shut down, 
townsfolk generally hie off to the country. Then it is weeks of 
freedom, joy, and pleasure. The boys throw off 
their school uniforms and dress in loose blouses 
like the peasants. Heads are bare and very 
often the feet, too. In the hot sun—for it is 
intensely hot in midsummer—a light cloth is 
thrown over the head and tied under the chin 
to keep the direct rays off. Russians are 
fond of driving and riding horses, and as a 
rule own lovely steeds. Every boy can get a 
pony to scamper over the downs with; and as 
Russia has vast fields there is really no limit to 
this exercise. 

In such a city as Petrograd most families 
move to the country towards the end of May and 
return to town about the middle of August, 
which heralds the rainy season usually. 
weather then turns cold and dark, except when 
the moon shines for a season. Then in the 
cosy, well-warmed rooms tales are told of wolves 
and bears and all manner of fierce mammalia 
that are supposed to prowl the Russian forests. 
But in town there is no room for such creatures, 
unless in picture-books and as told by grand¬ 
mother, who goes by the name of “ babushka “ 
in the land of the Tsar. 

Then the snow and frosts come on, much to the delight of 
old and young. Every one learns to skate, every one drives 
sledges. Every boy has his sledge and goes to the public gardens 
to slide down the ice-hills—a most fascinating pastime. School- 
children attended by their guardians pass the evenings at the 
skating-rinks, where excellent music is provided. Thus the 
wintry days pass and summer comes again with its varied 
amusements and much gaiety, and, taken all in all. the boys 
of Russia live a very free and open life. 



A Russian Boy in National 
Dress. 




Some Humorous Records 
of School Life. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of " Under the Harrow," etc. 


on an open plot of grass 
V '• wheeling his bike toward 

^ a railing that bordered a 

part of the course. The 
./\ younger boy turned 

r sharply in an opposite 

pr direction. 

■Dr^ 44 Luckily I twigged 

the bounder,” said he; 
_ 44 ten to one he’d split 

~ on me if he could do so 

without letting himself 
in for a row.” 

From a safe distance he watched the movements of 
his fellow outlaw, and saw him take up a definite position 
from which to watch the next race, his bicycle being securely 
locked and chained to a neighbouring tree-trunk. 

Trench moved off. The race in question would not be 
44 Get into bed and take a sporting chance, you old run for some time yet, so he might look about a bit. He 

humbug! ” was the general cry. pushed his way into the crush surrounding a crowd of 

And Bessimer got into bed at once, feeling that, in the raving, raring bookies, and took in the scene with gaping 
circumstances, discretion and obedience were one and the amazement. He was in the act of struggling out again, 
same thing. when a small white object, among the feet of the crowd, 

“ Silence ! ” he cried, in a low voice. 44 The subject caught his eye. For an instant he stood gazing at it 
of our chronicle to-night is entitled :— like one bewitched. His face flushed and whitened by 

‘TRFNrH a isin hn trfaqitrf»” turn. Then * 38 a P uff of wind caught the object, and 

IREINUH AINU HIb TREASURE. threatened to snatch it from him, he plunged headlong at 

Once upon a time, it was the habit of sundry boys at Clay- it, as a falcon will pounce on its prey ; and next moment 
house to be disobedient, particularly with regard to certain straightened himself up again with a five-pound note 
rules and regulations. Of course such a thing never happens in his avaricious clutch. 

now; but, at the time of which I speak, there were two Trench fairly ground his teeth with joy. He turned 
worthies in particular who took a positive pleasure in a pair of spariding defiant eyes on the surrounding multi- 
flouting the law. One was Theophilus Trench, and the tude. Had his glorious find been noticed by others ? 
other was Mark Morrison. Would anybody claim the treasure ? Then, realising the 

Trench was a lout in the middle school, and Morrison stupidity of showing his excitement, he donned an air 
was one of the seniors. They had nothing in common of nonchalance, as suspicious in its extravagance as the 
with one another, and, as we shall see in the following mood it replaced had been. 

narrative, acted quite independently. Thrusting the crumpled note into his trouser-pocket, 

The 18th of June, besides being an anniversary of national and holding it there, he sauntered away to a less frequented 
interest (as you all know) was an annual festival at Clay- neighbourhood, his cheeks burning and his eyes shining in 
house Town on account of a local event which, during spite of his strongest efforts to subdue them. His conscience 
recent years, has been discontinued. I refer to a pro- reproached him for the act; the money was not^iis by 

minent race-meet held on Claymoor Common two miles right. Yet, he asked himself, to whom could he give it ? 

from here. I need not say that it was out of bounds. Who, of all those around him, was the rightful owner ? 
and the punishment meted to those of our predecessors, Wasn't it a case of 44 findings keepings ” ? 

who were caught attending this meet, was both prompt If Theophilus Trench had been self-conscious an hour 

and severe. They never had a chance of repeating the ago on account of the lawlessness of his escapade, he was 
offence. Would you believe it, the perils of expulsion now doubly self-conscious on account of the mighty treasure 

did not prevent Morrison and Trench indulging their he carried on his person. What made people catch his eye 

rabid whims ; and the Saturday afternoon of which this so ? Bother it all, was everybody a thief ? How they 

story deals, found them both, unknown to each other, stared 1 Surely a comer of the note was sticking out of 

slinking about the race-course, alert for possible detection. his pocket and they could see it ! He crumpled the crisp 

Theophilus had been wriggling his way among the paper into closer folds and thrust his hand still lower, 

crowd for some time when he caught a glimpse of Morrison 44 There are those two chaps again 1 ” he muttered under 


O N the second ' -t* 

night, Bes¬ 
simer, who 
was all anxiety 

to begin his story, was seen dimly 
through the darkness, crawling on hands 
and knees at the side of each bed in tum. 

44 What’s up now ? ” said three or four 
voices, as their owners leaned from their 
couches with inquiring glances. 

44 I’m only pushing the slippers farther under,” replied 
Bessimer, 44 because the tale I have to tell to-night is more 
than some folks will swallow, and I don’t want a fusillade 
of leather from chaps who deny the truth when they hear 
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his breath. " That’s the third time they have passed 
dose in front of me and grinned like apes.” 

He turned sharply to retrace his steps. 

The events now passing around him were unheeded. 
Every thought was engrossed by the responsibility of his 
treasure, and as he pondered means for its safety, the 
wildest ideas entered his head. A fourth appearance 
of the two men, who seemed to be constantly crossing 
his path, fluttered him terribly. They had surely seen 
him find the note and were only waiting an opportunity 
to rob him of it! Should he leave the course altogether ? 
No ; not with the money on him, for there was safety 
from attack in the crowds. The best thing would be to 
hide the treasure, where he could get it again. But how 
could that be done on the race-course ? Absurd ! Ah ! 
A brilliant idea had occurred to him—an idea which 
would get over all difficulties ; and, glancing nervously 
round, he proceeded at once to carry it into effect. 

A little way off, wedged among a dense company near 
the winning-post, he saw the two men who had disturbed 
him so much. Their backs were towards him, and fixing 
them with his eyes, he sped 
away till such throngs inter¬ 
vened that he felt quite safe 
from their observation, if they 
had turned to look for him. 

The race, in which Morrison 
evidently took a lively interest, 
was on the point of starting, 
and as Theophilus Trench 
strolled circumspectly to the 
spot where the senior boy was 
standing, he saw that his atten¬ 
tion was thoroughly engrossed. 

Sliifting his course a little, 
therefore, he bore down upon 
the bicycle, and next moment 
was lolling against the tree 
trunk which supported it. 

But, in spite of his easy air, 

Trench was doing some hard 
thinking. The horses entered 
for the race were drawn up at 
the starting-point. All eyes were 
upon them. Theophilus snapped 
open the pouch at the back of 
the saddle and extracted a span¬ 
ner; then he loosened the stem 
and drew it from the frame. 

Into its hollow end he then 
pushed, with feverish speed, the 
rumpled symbol of his treasure, 
assuring himself that it fitted the 
tube too tightly to slip out again. 

Safe at last 1 

A pistol-shot rang in his ears. 

A flight of horses thundered over 
the grassy course near by, and be¬ 
fore the shout that hailed their 
departure had died away, Morrison’s bicycle- 
saddle was in position again, and the spanner 
back in the pouch. Trench mingled with the 
crowd now surging down the course, his heart 
buoyant by the freedom from a great 
responsibility. 

A few minutes, however, were sufficient to 
awaken misgivings. Wasn't there something rather 
silly in what he had done ? Suppose he had been 
watched 1 Suppose some one was no*w in the very 

act-Rubbish 1 It was all right. Who would dare to 

venture on the long job of taking out the saddle-stem, 
even if they did suspect him of hiding something there ? 
No; it was a capital idea. Morrison would ride the 
machine back to Clay house and place it as usual in the 
cycle-shed, and there, when the first chance offered, it 
would be easy to re-extract the treasure. It was quite 
a gleeful reflection; and two hours later, when Trench 


was trudging back to Clayhouse by a roundabout route, 
he chuckled with satisfaction to see Morrison ride by. He, 
also, was taking a roundabout route. In fact, with 
artistic cunning, he turned up a side road which could not 
possibly be said to connect Claymoor race-course with 
Clayhouse school. 

As may be well imagined, Theophilus looked eagerly, 
during the next few days, for an opportunity of privately 
visiting the cycle-shed. On the occasions that he was able 
to pop his head in, some one was sure to be there ; but at 
last the desired moment came. It was on the following 
Wednesday morning, and, while in the act of changing 
classes, he made a swift sally for the shed. Morrison’s 
machine was one he could have picked out at a glance, if it 
had been there ; but it was not, and he retired with a 
growl of disappointment. While crossing the playground 
on the return journey, who should he run against but 
Morrison himself, and such was the disturbed state of his 
mind that it led him into a serious hole. 

” Oh, I say, Morrison,” he cried, ” where’s your bike ? ” 

”-What’s that to do with you ? ” was the retort. 

Trench saw his mis¬ 
take at once, and tried 
to rectify it. 
“ Nothing,” he 


** Theophilus snapped 
open the poueh at the 
back of the saddle and extracted a spanner.* 9 
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said, with a fiery flush, " I see that it is not in the shed 
and wondered if-” 

“ It’s no business of yours whether it is in the shed or 
not,” cried Morrison hotly. " I should like to know the 
meaning of such cheek.” 

Then Trench told a lie. With an innocent smile he 
looked up at Morrison and said :— 

*' The fact is, I wanted a little run this afternoon, and 
thought that, if I asked, you wouldn’t mind lending your 
jigger.” 

“ Then it can’t be done,” replied the other. M It never 
was my bike, and last Saturday afternoon I returned it to a 
cousin at Westbrook from whom I had borrowed it for a 
few weeks. Ta-ta 1 ” 

Trench’s heart gave such a bound at that moment that 
a response was impossible. With hanging head and a 
strange trembling of the lips, he turned into school again. 

To one of avaricious tendencies, the blow was a hard one: 
so hard that all the rest of that morning, thought flitted 
from scheme to scheme for the recovery of his treasure, 
and by the time school was dismissed he had determined 
to lay the whole matter before Morrison. As the chance 
for doing this, however, drew nearer, he shrank from the 
task. How weak the tale he had to tell would sound ! 
Morrison would say he was suffering from delirium. How¬ 
ever, the stake was a large one, and, screwing up his courage, 
he went out in quest of his man. 

As luck would have it he came upon him basking at the 
river-side, but in company with a chum. They were lolling 
in the shadow of a hawthorn-bush, and Trench, nodding 
to Morrison as he passed by, lay down too on the other side 
of the bush to await an opportunity. 


But, while he loitered thus, Morrison drew a letter out of 
his pocket. 

** From my good cousin at Westbrook,” he said. ” Excuse 
me while I read it.” 

As these words fell on Trench’s ears his whole body 
jerked ; but a moment later it was hard to stop yelling, as 
Morrison, leaping to his feet, broke out:— 

u Upon my word I Whatever does this mean ? Just 
listen :— 

Dear Mark, —Wonder of wonders! When I was ad¬ 
justing the saddle of my bike to-day, I drew the stem com¬ 
pletely out and found a scrap of white paper protruding from 
the lower end. Imagine my astonishment when, on pulling 
this into the light of day, I found it to be a crumpled five- 
pound note ! Do you know anything about it ? Is it 
yours ? It has all the appearance of having been in the 
tube for many years ; only coming to light by slowly 
being jolted down. Drop me a line of explanation, if you 
have any. 

" My aunt 1 Don’t I wish I had l ” exclaimed Morrison; 
” but all I know is that £$ is more than I ever possessed in 
a lump sum.” 

For one fleeting moment the boy on the other side of the 
bush contemplated rushing round to enlighten him. Then 
the utter hopelessness of the situation dawned upon him, 
and, turning away with a sigh of despair, he resigned all 
thought of recovering his treasure for evermore. 

Did Trench ever regret his share in this business ? Did 
he ever feel that, as some might put it, it served him 
right ? I cannot say. He left Clay house the following 
term, and the old school did not miss him. 


(The next story in this series will le entitled : “ A Victim of the Thugs.”) 



Catching hit Eye : A Street Comedy. 


“Run It Out!” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


** V UN it out, sir, run it out l ” 

1 -^ Hark to the cry that rises loud ! 

JL lL The clapping of hands—Oh, hear the shout. 
That goes up from the watching crowd. 
We’ve only a few to get to win, 

Ten more runs and the match is ours. 

To lose it now would be a sin; 

So run it out, with all your powers. 

Run it out! *Tis a hard-fought game, 

The season has brought no task so tough. 

Play up for the old School's glorious name. 

We're not too many, but we’re enough. 


The score is mounting, we've almost done; 

There is another splendid hit ! 

Run it out—yet another one ! 

Play up, play up, and do your bit. 

Strength of the glorious days of youth, 

Joy of your boyhood’s golden prime 1 
Brace yourself up for right and truth. 
Strike a blow for the cause sublime. 

Does your heart fail you ? Oh, once more 
List to the brave, the heartening shout. 
Hear the old cry again, the roar— 

" Run it out, sir, run it out 1 ” 
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By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


T HE writer of the series of articles, of which the first is 
printed now, is on the staff of a London daily news¬ 
paper, which has for many years devoted much 
attention to polar exploration and has shown great 
enterprise in acquiring the earliest news of expeditions 
north and south. Mr. Boyle has been brought into touch 
with many notable explorers. He was the first British 
journalist to interview Admiral Peary, at Portland, Maine, 
after his return from the North Pole, and the first also, to 
meet Amundsen when he landed in England, after his 
astonishing dash to the South Pole. 

Although the account is closed, so far as the attainment 
of the Poles is concerned, there is still room at the ends 
of the earth for battalions of explorers. A million square 
miles of the Arctic is uncharted. All but the fringe of 
the great Antarctic Continent is a blank on the map. At 
this moment Vilhjalmur Stefansson, after meeting many 
reverses, is striving with indomitable pluck to carry out 


the programme of Arctic exploration which the Canadian 
Government committed to his charge. Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton has embarked upon the great adventure of crossing 
the Antarctic from sea to sea, and is now wintering some¬ 
where in the Weddell Sea, preparatory to a start at the 
end of the year for the Pole and beyond. And Amundsen, 
the winner of the race to the South Pole, will probably 
before long be entering the ice at Behring Strait—calmly 
confident of the capacity of the well-tried “Fram” to bear 
him safely through the three or four, or, it may be five, 
years, during which she may be enclosed in the drift of 
the polar ice. 

Amid the welter of the War, it is well perhaps that we 
should turn our attention occasionally to the deeds o 1 
men who, remote from the glamour and hot blood of the 
battle-field, are with quiet heroism carrying on the task of 
wresting from Nature the secrets that still lie hidden in 
untrodden parts of the earth. 


The finest stories of travel and adventure are, of course, 
those that do not appear in books—or, at any rate, not in 
the books of those who have the best right to tell them. 
They are things that one could only print as having happened 
to somebody else. 

The most captivating yarn of polar exploration that 
was ever confided to me—it just stops short of tragedy 
—concerns a party who, for sufficient reason, shall not 
be identified. 

Four men were engaged on a hazardous march “ some¬ 
where in the polar regions,” in which time and food were 
alike precious. Time and food are, indeed, interchangeable 
terms on sledge journeys. Here we say “ time is money ” ; 
on the ice it is “ time is food ” or “ food is time,” it doesn’t 
much matter which way you put it. 

And food and time are life. A certain distance has to 
be covered in a given number of 
days. If there is delay beyond 
the margin—the very small mar¬ 
gin— which every leader must 
allow for bad weather, it means 
disaster. Accident and sickness 
cannot be reckoned in the account 
—they are the incalculable factor. 

All four of the men, it goes 
without saying, were very keen 
on making this journey ; they were 
willing, as men must be in such 
circumstances to stake their lives 
on the chance of completing it. 

Of course, if a man falls down a 
crevasse, or through a “ lead,” 
and cannot be fished up, there is 
an end of him. That is one of 
the ordinary hazards of a march. 


But suppose he were to fall sick or break a limb, so that 
he could not keep up with his comrades, what then ? 

Very solemnly, the night before the march began, the 
leader produced four little phials of a particularly efficient 
poison. He handed one to each of his companions, re¬ 
taining the other. Few words were necessary. It was 
agreed that if any man, by reason of illness or accident, 
should detain the party for more than twenty-four hours 
he was to—remain behind. They shook hands on it 
with cheerful determination. 

The sequel ? They had not gone very far from the base, 
when the leader, who was helping to haul a sledge over 
some rough ice, sprained a tendon of one of his legs. Natur¬ 
ally a man of iron determination and indomitable courage, 
he struggled on, saying nothing about it; but when they 
camped for the night, the leg was very swollen, with every 
prospect of becoming worse. 

The morning brought no im¬ 
provement. It was out of the 
question for them to move that 
day. Sixteen hours remained 
during which the leader might 
recover, or — according to the 
compact—remain behind. “It 
was a perfectly rotten time for 
all of us,” as one of them 
expressed it. “ The chief was 
cheery enough, and was laughing 
and joking all the time. He was 
certainly the brightest of the 
party, for the rest of us felt as il 
we were sitting by a friend's 
death-bed.” 

I am privileged to know the 
feelings of the chief actor on tha t 



“ A moment later the head of a full-grown 
bear appears right at their feet.” 
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occasion, and he has told me that to this day he can 
scarcely restrain a shudder when he recalls those 
dreadful hours. As time went on and the swelling did not 
yield to treatment, his feelings may be compared to those 
of a man who is condemned to die without hope of reprieve. 
He confessed that more than once he fingered the little 
phial of oblivion and said to himself “ Why not now ? ” 
It meant the destruction of all his cherished hopes of 
conquest and success ; also it meant 
release from almost intolerable sus¬ 
pense. 

But men who embark on great 
adventures are made of stem stuff. 

While there is life there is hope, 
is their simple creed ; and when 
they die they die fighting, even when 
the intangible foe is starvation and 
cold. 

The hours stole away. In the 
gloom of the tent the leader, as he 
lay in his sleeping-bag, felt that he 
was a doomed man, though he was 
full of life and vigour, and with 
nothing the matter with him but a 
swollen leg. 

All at once his despondent medi¬ 
tations were broken by the gentle 
patter of snow falling on the canvas 
of the tent. Soon a gust of wind 
shook it: in a quarter of an hour a howling blizzard was 
raging. 

One after the other the leader’s companions struggled 
out of their sleeping-bags and shook him silently by the 
hand. He and they understood. 

The blizzard lasted for two days, by which time the leg 
was quite well again. 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary to state that there are 
no beam in the Antarctic—though, if these lines were likely 
to be read by the German Kaiser, I should be tempted to 
make a point of it, and for this reason: One of the most 
amusing stories which Shackleton tells—it has not appeared 
in print before for obvious reasons—concerns his reception 
by the Emperor William when he visited Germany after 
his return from his last expedition to the Antarctic. The 
only moral it contains is that exalted rank is not necessarily 
accompanied by what we call in schools “ general knowledge.” 

The explorer was graciously received by the potentate. 

“ And did you shoot many bear ? ” (he pronounced it 
bar) was one of the first questions which His Majesty 
asked. It was on the lips of Sir Ernest, who does not 
pretend to be a courtier, to reply that there were no bears 
within a thousand miles of the South Pole, but, with kindly 
consideration for his host's feelings, he merely remarked 
that the party had not come across any bears. 

“ Umph Iexclaimed the Kaiser, in a tone that rather 
suggested that the British Expedition had not been particu¬ 
larly wide-awake. A moment later, in answer to an Imperial 
question, the explorer explained that he had taken a 
certain route towards the Pole in preference to one seemingly 
more direct because the latter was badly crevassed, to 
which the Sovereign retorted, “ I don't think so 1 "—an 
observation which was obviously unanswerable. 

For bear stories you have to go to the North, and every 
polar traveller has tales to tell of encounters with these 
powerful and wily brutes. Mostly they are the narratives 
of hunts, which, though exciting enough while they lasted, 
offer no particular points of novelty. I have one or two 
in my collection, however, which are good enough to relate. 

Stefansson once had an adventure with a bear which 
he does not regard as reflecting any great credit on himself. 
But he came out of it with a whole skin which is, after all, 
the great thing. 

He was hunting caribou, seaward along the sea-front of 
the Melville Mountains that lie parallel to the coast a 
few miles inland, and having seen no caribou was looking 
out for other game—wolves for preference, because a fat 
one weighs a good hundred pounds and is excellent eating. 


Seeing a yellow spot in the sea about three miles off, he 
watched it carefully, and after a time came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was a polar bear. He ran as hard as he 
could in that direction, taking his bearings by the mountains 
behind. Every three or four hundred yards he would 
climb a high-pressure ridge and have a look around with the 
glasses,but nothing was to be seen. 

When at last, according to his calculations, he, got to 
the neighbourhood of the yellow 
spot, he climbed an especially high 
ridge and anxiously swept the sur¬ 
rounding waste of ice. He had just 
decided to go a quarter of a mile or 
so farther when he heard behind 
him something that sounded like the 
spitting of a cat or the hiss of a 
goose. He looked back and saw about 
twenty feet away, and almost above 
him, on the ridge, an immense bear. 

As Stefansson says, had the bear 
come the remaining twenty feet as 
quietly and quickly as he might have 
done, the incident would have never 
been related, for, to quote the Greek 
fable, “ the lion does not write a 
book.” The hiss was the bear's way 
of saying “ Watch me do it,” and 
it was literally a fatal mistake. 
Stefansson's rifle was buckled in 
a case slung across his back; but he had time to get 
in a shot before the bear came for him, and the rest 
of the story concerns the larder. Stefansson's mistake, 
as he admits, was that he was so accustomed to hunting 
bears that the possibility of a bear hunting him had not 
occurred to his mind. He had passed the spot where the 
bear lay and it had followed in his tracks. 

Mikkelsen had a curious bear-hunt during a sledge trip 
in the spring along the Greenland coast. He sighted on 
the ice a big she-bear and two tiny cubs—newly bom. 
It meant salvation for the dogs ; a thousand pounds of 
fresh meat. She scented danger, and made off as fast as the 
youngsters' legs could carry them. Mikkelsen and his 
three companions, Iversen, Laub and Poulsen, followed in 
her wake with four or five of the best dogs, which soon picked 
up their scent. Bears and dogs disappeared behind one 
of the big hills that abound, and when the men reached 
it, panting and hot after the sharp run, they were received 



A case of frostbite. 


by the dogs, which set up a whining and yelping and dashed 
off—this time in the direction of the sledges. 

It was evident that there had been a struggle, and that 
the dogs were thoroughly frightened. Mikkelsen followed 
up the tracks, while Iversen went to the eastward and he 
found the bear, or rather the bear found him ; for he was 
standing with his back to an iceberg, staring out over the 
ice, when he heard the deep hollow growl of an angry bear. 
Looking around, he discovered a small hole under the 
iceberg with a lot of dirty snow lying outside ; clearly the 
bear’s home. 
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The others had come up by this time, and three guns 
were cocked with their muzzles pointing towards the hole 
a few yards away. More growls, then a faint scratching. 
A moment later the head of a full-grown bear appears right 
at their feet. Its eyes flash green, its lips are drawn back, 
exposing the shining white teeth—for all the world like a 
great white cat. The guns speak, and the bear, with a 
faint sigh, falls dead, its head just out of the hole. Not 
so mdth as a shiver: a merciful death at all events, but 
somehow the explorers feel that they have done an unsports¬ 
manlike thing—the odds were not fair. 

The hole is dug out, and the bear dragged to the surface. 
And now comes the surprise. This is not the mother of 
the cubs which they have been following, but a perfect 
stranger who has somehow managed to get mixed up with 
the hunt. 

However, the growling still continued, though nothing 
appeared ; and after waiting an hour or two, Mikkelsen 
decided on the daring step of going into the cave after the 
animals—he says he did not like to miss 
the chance of tender young bear-steaks. 

He crept in on all-fours, rifle in hand, 
cocked and ready for use ; Iversen and 
Poulsen crawled behind with orders to 
shoot over Mikkelsen as soon as he 
had fired, and Laub brought up the 
rear with a flickering candle. 

It must have been a weird scene, 
and as Mikkelsen says, he was not 
very comfortable, being, as it were, 
between two fires. In front, a bear— 
perhaps several—behind, two rifles 
that might go off unexpectedly. 

They made' their way thirty or forty 
feet into the iceberg, and nothing was 
to be seen save great sparkling ice- 
crystals reflecting the gleam of the 
candle ; and then, after immense 
exertions, they had to retire—rather 
shamefacedly, Mikkelsen says. There 
must have been an emergency exit 
by which the mother bear and her cubs had escaped. At 
any rate, they saw no more of the family. 

These were polar bears, of course ; but in the north of 
Alaska there are grizzlies as well. This is a story which 
Stefansson tells, and it is interesting because it concerns 
that curious phenomenon of the Arctic—the mirage. At 
most seasons of the year travellers are considerably troubled 
with mirages : more in summer perhaps than in winter, 
but they are not unknown in winter. The worst of the 
mirage is that it makes you see game which does not exist, 
or only exists in quite another form. Other explorers 
have related experiences in this matter. One was 
astonished by the courage with which his dogs attacked 
a polar bear ; and perfectly dumbfounded not only at 
seeing them kill the bear, but more especially when one of 
the dogs brought it back in his mouth. The supposed polar 
bear was an Arctic fox ! 

Stefansson had his experience of a mirage when 
out shooting and when he had strongly in mind the 
scientific value, as well as the food value, of a grizzly 
sitting on a hill-slope outside his den. It was October, 
when all well-conducted bears should be “ holed up ” 
for the winter, and Stefansson was surprised to find the 
bear awake so late in the season. But he was delighted 
at the chance not only of securing meat and a remarkable 
skin, but also of seeing the animal’s winter-quarters—which 
few naturalists have had an opportunity of examining. 

After devoting an hour or two to a lengthy and stealthy 
detour, by which he was able to approach the game from 
behind, under cover of the hill in the slope of which the 
den was located, Stefansson found nothing but a few 
marmot tracks, and a small heap of earth upon which 
the marmot had been sitting an hour before. 

The main reason for such cases of self-deception is that 
one sees things in circumstances that afford no idea of 
distance and no scale of comparison. The marmot at 


twenty yards looks as big as a grizzly at a distance of 
several hundred yards, and if you suppose the marmot 
or, as in the other case, the fox, to be several hundred yards 
away you naturally take him for a bear. 

The best bear story which Mikkelsen tells, and the 
best I think I have ever heard, concerns an occasion when 
a polar bear hunted him and Iversen in their winter-quarters 
and actually tried to break into their hut. Mikkelsen was 
chopping wood at the time, and making a good deal of noise, 
which apparently irritated his neighbour, who was residing 
at a neighbouring snow hill. He came down to investigate 
without giving any notice of his projected visit. The 
situation was not exactly pleasant, because both theii 
rifles were frozen and would have to be thawed before a 
shot could be fired. 

The door was slammed to just in time, and Mikkelsen 
and Iversen hurried to the stove to warm the guns, while 
the bear made a furious attack upon the door. It wasn't 
built to withstand an assault of eight hundred pounds of 
animated bear, and a mighty thump of 
his paw settled the business. Iversen 
was flung half across the room, up¬ 
setting the caboose, with its pots and 
pans, dinner and all. 

There in the doorway with its fore- 
paws on the threshold, was the bear, 
staring open-mouthed and dribbling in 
astonishment at the strange.cave into 
which it had broken. Never, says 
Mikkelsen, had he ever seen such utter 
consternation in the eyes of any beast. 
Both the men were as far back in the 
small hut as they could get, Iversen 
cocking his gun which was partially 
thawed ; Mikkelsen with a half-useless 
weapon in one hand, and an axe in 
the other. 

Iversen fired at last, filling the 
cabin with a deafening roar. The 
shot took the bear full in its great 
white chest. A few drops of blood 
stained it, but the bear still stood in the doorway as if 
petrified with astonishment. Then he decided to retreat, 
ambled a few steps, stumbled, and, as the mortal wound 
took effect, sank in a heap to the ground. There were very 
welcome bear-steaks for supper that night. 

Explorers are, as a rule, very reticent people, except 
when they write books or deliver lectures. You ran 
rarely, even if you are on intimate terms with them, get 
them to tell you much about their own adventures, though 
they will generally talk about “ the other fellow’s ”—and 
always with generosity. 

When the Shackleton Expedition was in the making 
last year, I happened one morning at head-quarters to 
light upon Shackleton, Wild, the second in command, and 
Mars ton, one of Sir Ernest’s most trusted comrades; and 
with them, as the lawyers say, Priestley, who was with the 
first Shackleton Expedition, and Professor David, who had 
called in to wish them “ God-speed ” before he returned 
to his native Australia. 

This was a chance not to be missed. They had all 
shared dangers and hardships in common; they had 
treasured memories of difficulties surmounted, of victories 
achieved. Best of all, they were in reminiscent mood. 

I demanded stories, and, rather to my surprise, they 
with one consent cheerfully responded. No, there was 
an exception. Professor David said nothing, unless it 
was to make a mild remonstrance when the others recalled 
incidents which demonstrated his unfailing politeness under 
the most difficult conditions. 

Professor David was fifty when he took part in the 
Shackleton Expedition, and was, of course, by far the oldest 
man in the party. Yet he led the expedition to the Magnetic 
Pole, and also took part in the ascent of Mount Erebus. 
On the latter part of the journey to the Magnetic Pole he 
had to walk on the sides of his feet because the muscles 
had given out. But he never complained. 



“Every time the Professor knelt down 
. . . Marston was seen to discharge from 
the bag a rock of similar size." 




AN ARCTIC WHALING PARTY ATTACKED BY WALRUSES. 

(Drawn for the " Boy’s Own Paper ” by B. Boese.) 
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What a Difference the Boy Scoot would here made in History !—V. 


44 Never once have I seen him out of temper,” Shackleton 
said when the Professor had departed. “ He was always 
polite and cheerful in all circumstances, and we all loved 
him.” 

But it was while he was still present that the crevasse 
story was told. A party was up among the northern 
mountains and had camped in a place which was badly 
crevassed. They had no choice, because there wasn't 
any place in the neighbourhood that was not honeycombed 
with crevasses. Mawson (now Sir Douglas) was inside 
the tent and David was just outside. Suddenly, Mawson 
heard a gentle and rather muffled voice calling “ Mawson 1 ” 
44 Yes,” said Mawson. “ Are you very busy ? ” asked the 
Professor. “ Rather busy; what do you want ? ” said 
Mawson. “ Well, Mawson, if you are not too busy,” the 
gentle voice-continued, “ I am down a crevasse, and I'm 
afraid I can't hang on very much longer.'' 

” But it wasn't always the Professor who was down a 
crevasse,” Shackleton remarked. 

” No; I remember one time when he said ”—it was 
Wild who was speaking— 44 4 May I throw you a rope ?'— 
when a rope was the one thing a man wanted in this life.” 

"Or a brick,” interposed the Professor quietly. 

There was a chorus of laughter. 

M Yes, that was 1 one up' to you, Professor,” said 
Shackleton. 

The significance of the brick lies in this. One day, when 
they were in camp, a little bit of brick was found among 
the stores, and some humorist suggested that they should 
try to fog the Professor by passing it off as an interesting 
local geological specimen. So, with great ceremony and 
with elaborate explanations, it was shown to him, as having 
just been found—which was, of course, perfectly true. 

“ H’m, h’m I ” he exclaimed, as he examined it through 
a magnifying-glass. "Yes, very interesting, extremely 

interesting-” They all waited for the next words. 

44 Original habitat—probably Peterborough,” continued 
the Professor gravely. And that is where this particular 
oit of brick may have come from. 

” Talking of scientists,” said Shackleton, ” the most 
scientific spirit I ever saw displayed was when Mawson 
fell down a crevasse. He was roped; but there was an 
overhanging ledge, and the Alpine rope by which he was 
suspended was nearly cut through before we managed to 
get another down to him. Then we started to haul him 


up as rapidly as possible from 
his unpleasant position. We had 
just started hauling when he 
shouted: 4 Hold on, wait a 
minute 1 there are some most 
interesting crystals on the side'; 
and a moment later a bunch of 
crystals, which had caught his 
eye in the gloom of the crevasse, 
was flung up.” 

” Now, Marston,” Shackleton 
continued, “ is not a scientific 
man.” (" Aye, aye, sir! ” from 
Marston.) And Sir Ernest pro¬ 
ceeded to explain why he had 
come to this conclusion. 

Marston met Professor David 
one day, well laden with speci¬ 
mens of rock in a bag. Said 
Marston to the Professor, 44 Can I 
carry your bag ? ” ” Oh. don't 

trouble, Marston, really it is too 
good of you.” But somehow or 
other the 50-lb. bag was trans¬ 
ferred to Mars ton's broad and 
willing shoulders. Instead of 
being content with the haul of 
rocks, the Professor began pick¬ 
ing up more of the debris 
scattered along the mountain 
side, and the 50 lb. bag soon 
became 60 lb. Marston thought 
he had had about enough of it ; so every time that the 
Professor knelt down to coax a rock out of the sur¬ 
rounding ice, Marston was seen to discharge from the 
bag a rock of similar size and weight. The Professor 
arrived at the hut, fondly imagining that he had got every¬ 
thing he had worked for, and received, with profuse 
thanks, the bag from Marston. 

Shackleton witnessed the incident, and from this and 
other evidence deduced that Marston is not imbued with the 
true scientific spirit. 

44 But Marston was very fond of playing 9 Perhaps,’ ” 
observed Shackleton, with a smile. 

Seeing that I looked somewhat puzzled, the famous 
explorer continued: “In the spring sledge-journey on 
our last expedition, when we were laying down depots, 
we met with innumerable crevasses. They seemed to be 
everywhere, and we had to take our chance of camping 
on one; for many of them are bridged with a comparatively 
thin layer of ice and snow. 

" Once, when we had camped. Wild and Marston were 
in one tent, and Priestley and I were in another. I heard 
Wild say 4 1 wouldn’t do that if I were you, Marston.' 

I peeped through and saw Marston, who is always full of 
animal spirits, dancing a sort of Highland fling. 4 Hallo,' 
I said, 4 I see you’re playing 44 Perhaps.”' * What's 
that ? ' he asked. 4 Why, perhaps you go through and 
perhaps you don’t,' I said. He seemed interested, and at 
any rate it stopped his dance.” 

Wild is the greatest authority on crevasses in the 
Antarctic, which is not surprising, considering that he 
has spent seven years out of the last fourteen in exploring 
various parts of the southern polar regions. He has 
survived so many narrow escapes that he has come to 
the conclusion that fate has some other kind of death in 
store for him. He recalled a few of his experiences. 

44 On the southern journey in Shackleton's march to the 
Pole,” he said, 44 we had reached White Island, where the 
crevasses are very numerous. A blizzard came on and kept 
us in camp for two days without hope of advancing. Shack¬ 
leton and Adams were in one tent, and Marshall and I in 
the other. On the march, you understand, we changed our 
sleeping-partners every week, so that we shouldn’t get 4 fed 
up' with each other’s society. We had had tea, and I was 
as usual making a hole in the ice to bury the tea-leaves, 
when my arm went clean through the floor. We looked 
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down and saw a black hole which might have been any 
depth. Evidently we had camped over a crevasse. 

” We discussed the matter. ‘ Well, said Marshall, 4 it 
has kept us up for twenty-four hours, and there’s no reason 
why it shouldn’t last another twenty-four. Anyhow, 
it’s not much good shifting, for it’s an even chance that 
if we did, we should pitch the tent over another crevasse.’ 
So we decided to stay where we were. We took the pre¬ 
caution, however, of moving our sleeping-bags as far away 
from the hole as possible, and slept with our feet towards 
it. And we weren’t sorry when the blizzard blew itself 
out and we were able to start on our way.” 

'* I remember,” said Wild, “ a pretty narrow shave, 
not to me. but to another fellow, just about twelve months 
ago (1913), when I was with the Mawson Expedition. 
Harrison and Watson and I were marking out a route. 
I was leading, with Harrison next. We were roped, and 
suddenly we felt a jerk, and on turning round found that 
Watson had disappeared. It was a bad crevasse, partially 
bridged, but about twenty-five feet wide on the far 
side. He hadn’t gone down very deep—the rope prevented 
that—but we had a very tough job to get him out, because 
of the bridge breaking away. It was half, an hour or so 
before we managed to haul him to the surface, and then we 
were all fairly done.” 

“ Some of the crevasses,” continued Wild, for my 
personal information, “ are so deep that you might call 
them bottomless. We tried to sound one, but after 
letting out 900 feet of line, had to give it up. Others are 
less than a hundred feet in depth—just cracks. In 
width they vary from a few inches to fifty or sixty feet 
in most places; but on the Shackleton glacier thousands 
of crevasses range from ten to two hundred feet. Most 


of these are bridged, and you can pass over them in safety. 
From the point of view of marching, the worst crevasses 
are about ten or twelve feet wide; they are either open 
or else the crust breaks when you try to cross. Anything 
beyond that may generally be depended upon to bear a 
sledge.” 

“ What is the longest time that any of you have been 
without food on a march ? ” I asked abruptly, when there 
was a pause in the conversation. 

“ Difficult to say,” Shackleton remarked. " One doesn’t 
keep count of these things. Twenty-four hours is common 
enough ; thirty-six is just about enough if you are working 
in a low temperature. It was thirty-six that time on the 
Beardmore glacier, wasn’t it. Wild, when we nearly missed 
the depot ? ” 

Wild said it was, and added feelingly that they had 
been on short rations before that. 

” I remember that time uncommonly well,” he went on, 
” because we had to fall back on Marshall (the doctor) 
and his stores.” 

” At the end of a twenty-four hours’ fast,” said Wild, 
” when we were all feeling a trifle done, we finished our last 
pinch of tea, which was the only thing that was left from the 
stores. However, we brightened up a bit when Marshall 
said he could let us have something solid from the medicine- 
chest. He fished out four little tabloids and handed 
Shackleton, Adams, and me one apiece. Shackleton took 
his and burst out laughing. * Well 1 * he said, ‘ this is the 
Emit. Twenty-four hours without food, and that fellow 
offers you this as something solid 1 * The joke was almost 
as good as a meal. Anyhow, it bucked us up. I don’t know 
what the tabloid contained, but it scarcely came up to 
expectations. 


(To be continued .) 


Fifty Years Awheel. 


A MONGST the many refugees from Belgium now in this 
country is Mr. Rowley B. Turner, a gentleman who in 
the year 1868 brought the first bicycle from Paris to 
London. This velocipede, as it was called—known 
later t n as a bone-shaker—was a weighty 
contrivance, having wooden wheels and iron 
tyres. The wheels were of almost equal size, 
the front one being by two inches the taller, 
and the machines cost from £12 to £15 apiece. 

Previous to the date mentioned, Mr. Turner 
had founded a cycle-supplying business in Paris, 
where there at once sprang up such a positive 
rage for the new' means of locomotion that for 
every machine that his firm could send out 
they had twenty customers on their waiting- 
list. For that reason an order was placed 
with the sewing-machine makers of Coventry 
for 400 of these bicycles, which order was the 
foundation of the enormous cycle export trade 
of this country. 

Returning to Paris, Mr. Turner later escaped 
from that besieged city (in 1871) on his bicycle. 

** At first,” he says, when relating the exciting 
story, ” I had decided to remain. Then I 
thought of my bicycle and resolved to make a 
dash for it, and in the confusion attendant 
upon the near approach of the Germans, I con¬ 
trived to pop through the only gate in the 
fortifications that w'as open. For all that, I 
was seen and challenged, but I put down my 
head and pedalled as hard as I could, the 
bullets that whistled past me in no way tending 
to decrease my pace. Out of immediate dan¬ 
ger, I still hurried on till I reached the road to 
Dieppe, and arrived at a little wayside station 


just as a train was leaving it. By that time I was pretty well 
exhausted, so I put on a final spurt to catch the train, slung my 
cycle on top of one of the carriages, and jumped on the foot-board 
just as the train steamed out of the station. Thus I dodged 
the Germans, thanks to my bicycle. Now they 
have chased me out of Brussels, and from 
Blankenberghe, and I am once again in 
London, whence, forty-seven years ago, two 
friends and myself, mounted on our bicycles, 
first rode to Brighton in a day.” 

There was a genuine sensation all those 
years ago when, introducing the bicycle to 
England, Mr. Turner rode from London Bridge 
on his way to the terminus for the Midlands, 
and took a little side trip up Fleet Street. The 
railway people cleared the platform so that 
the bicycle could be seen by all, and they 
made no charge for its carriage to Coventry. 
Passing along Cheapside several people, on 
seeing for the first time a man balanced upon two 
wheels, called out in their excitement ” Hullo, 
here’s Blondin 1 ”—they mistaking the per¬ 
formance for something new on the part of the 
daring tight-rope walker of that name who was 
just then at the zenith of his fame. Mr. Turner 
won a medal in the world’s first long-distance 
road race, from Paris to Rouen, before the 
Franco - German War — another Englishman 
actually taking premier honours! and he rode 
in the first cycle race held in England, on the 
Goose Green cricket-field at Nottingham. To¬ 
day he is still a cyclist after some fifty years 
awheel, and has recently been very energetic 
in helping to recruit our splendid cycling 
battalions. 
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THE HEROES 
OF SUBMARINE 
B 13. 


As this terrible War drags out its long course, the stories of hero¬ 
ism on land and sea multiply themselves until it would need a 
bulky volume to record them all. In these 
pages I can only find room to refer now and 
then to such examples as call for particular 
comment. And even then it is not easy to 
choose ; week by week, day by day, our 
brave soldiers and sailors are proving to 
the world how the fine old British spirit 
still animates their hearts. Did any of 
you read, I wonder, of how the men on 
Submarine E 13 met their end last 
August ? This vessel went aground in 
Scandinavian waters and was then— 
while helpless and in neutral territory 
—fired upon by German torpedo-boats. 

That is the German w r ay : they dare not 
face our fleet on the open sea; they 
must skulk across under cover of the 
darkness and bombard defenceless towns, 
or wait until they come across a British 
ship that is crippled and at their mercy. 

Here is the story of the fate of the E 13, 
as told in the simple language of a 
Danish fisherman. 


" We passed the E13,” he said, “ on 
Thursday morning in our boats, and 
could easily have taken all the crew on 
board and brought them ashore, but they 
politely declined our proffered assistance. 

A little later in the forenoon we saw 
the German torpedo-boats approach, and 
we began to think matters looked serious. 

The British had launched their boats, but 
suddenly we heard sharp words of com¬ 
mand and the sound of whistles, and the five men who had got 
into the boats immediately scrambled back on the E 13. The 
vessel was listing slightly. I saw the crew quietly resuming 
their places on the deck, and some of them coolly began playing 
cards and other games. 

“ I particularly noticed two young sailors playing chess, and 
a third standing by smoking, while at short intervals he bent 
down over the chessboard indicating how the last move ought 
to have been made, amid good-natured chaff. Meantime the 
German torpedo-boats were drawing closer, but none took the 
slightest notice. Suddenly we saw a torpedo rush through the 
water, miss, and explode in the sand bottom. Again we heard 


that short, sharp word of command, and immediately all the 
men got up and formed into line on deck, with crossed arms, 
facing the enemy's guns, immovable as statues, and looking 
death in the face without moving a muscle. 

“ They were brave men, these English.” 

* • * 

That is how one would expect British sailors to meet death, 
face to face with open eyes, not cowering 
behind each other 
THE with cries of mercy on 

•‘•BIRKENHEAD* their lips. “To stand 
DRILL.” anc i be s till to the 

' Birkenhead ’ drill ” is a tough bullet to 
chew, as Kipling puts it; but we are 
proud that in many and many a tight 
comer our sailormen have lived up to 
this splendid tradition. When the 
" Birkenhead ” went down in February 
1852, off the South African coast, and the 
four hundred rank and file of the young 
soldiers on board met death while drawn 
up in disciplined ranks on the heaving 
decks, the old King of Prussia, Frederick 
IV., ordered the account of their heroism 
to be read out at the head of all his 
regiments. Frederick of Prussia was a 
man who knew how to esteem high 
courage ; his successor, the Emperor 
William, is not likely to pay the same 
tribute to the heroes of E 13. " They 

were brave men, these English ”—yes, 
but what of the Germans ? 


Lieutenant E. Dwyer, V.C. 


most of them, 
and Malleson, 


A BOY 
SOLDIER 
OF FIFTEEN. 


In reading how several of the more 
recent V.C. heroes won their distinctions, 
1 am struck by the youthful age of 
Last month I told you of Midshipmen Drewry 
boys of eighteen. Now comes Lieutenant 
E. Dwyer, of the East Surreys, who is 
nineteen. But, beating these records as a 
boy soldier, we have the case of young 
Alfred Thompson of Brighton; this youngster, 
aged fifteen, spent nearly four months in the 
trenches before, on account of his youth, he was sent home. 
Thompson, we learn, enlisted quite of his own accord, and, being 
a sturdy, well-set-up boy of 5 feet 8 inches in height, he had no 
difficulty in getting accepted for the Army. When he was in 
hospital, through a poisoned foot, his parents wrote to the War 
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Office and asked that he should be allowed to return home. 
Against Thompson’s will this request was acceded to. And this 
is the letter he wrote to his mother when the order came for his 
discharge : “ If you had not written to them and let them 

know my age, I would have stuck it until I got killed or wounded. 
I've got part of the rosary which, I think, partly saved my 
life by stopping a piece of rifle grenade from going into my 
chest.” This young soldier of fifteen had been in action with 
his comrades for days at a time, had seen 
shells dropping around his trench and 
men fading by his side. His own chum 
was killed only a few yards away from 
him—shot through the head. There is 
the making of a fine soldier in a boy 
who can pass through such experiences 
and who would have ” stuck it ” longer 
had he been left alone. 


HOW 

DWYER WON 
THE V.C. 


“ 1 sprang upon the parapet and • . 

my bombs at them.” 


And now as to Lieutenant Dwyer, 

V.C., whose portrait appears in our 
columns this month. 

Our nineteen - year - 
old hero is a Lon¬ 
doner, a native of 
West Kensington. 

He was a greengrocer’s assistant before 
the War broke out and he joined the 
Surreys. After a course of training, he 
went out to the Front, and last winter 
he had many bitter experiences of the 
hardships of trench warfare. How Dwyer 
(then a Lance-Corporal) won the V.C. may 

be told in his own words. ” It was like this,” he said to an inter¬ 
ne wer : “ On the afternoon of -21, I was in a trench to 

the left of Hill 60. The majority of the section of my men were 
wounded, and I was practically left alone. I had previously 
attended as best I could to my wounded comrades, some of 
whom I had propped up at the sides of the trench, out of danger. 
I had about fifty hand-grenades stacked round me ; they were 
lyddite bombs, which are very effective at short range, I can 
assure you. It was about three o'clock in the afternoon when 
some one shouted, * They are out of their trenches 1 * Looking 
through the spy-hole, I saw coming along about ten Germans 
with an officer. They were creeping quietly towards us, and 
were carrying hand-bombs. I may say that the German trenches 
were only some fifteen yards away—so close, indeed, that I 
could hear the enemy talking among themselves. I knew it 
would be a serious thing if they collared my trench—serious 
for the others behind as well as for us. I was determined, 
therefore, that I would do my utmost to stop the attack ; so 
I sprang upon the parapet and, as they came on, hurled my 



bombs at them. I should think that I threw thirty of them. 
I saw the officer accounted for, and how many more I hit I 
cannot say, but so far as I could see, none returned to the 
trenches. I fancy that when they saw me on the parapet they 
thought there was a large number of men in the trenches ; 
at any rate, they threw no more bombs at us. After that 
the shell-fire grew fiercer, but the trench was held until we 
were relieved next morning. 

” I was wounded in the head later,” 
added the Lieutenant, “on Hill 29, and 
was removed to hospital. It was about 
a month later, when I was convalescent 
and was sitting with a book on the 
beach at No. 1 General Hospital, * some¬ 
where in France,’ that I first heard of 
my being awarded the V.C. I need not 
say what a surprise it was to me : in 
fact, I was off my food for about a 
week through it 1 ” 

Long before these lines make their 
appearance in print Lieutenant Dwyer, 
V.C. (he has been promoted), will have 
gone back to his regiment at the Front. 
May he live through the terrible days 
to come, and return safely to England, 
long to wear the proud decoration which 
he has so gallantly won ! 


A word now to would-be members of 
hurled the “ B.O.P.” League of Friendship. 

Colonial and other boys abroad who 
wish to join the League are often in 
difficulty, I find, as to the best method of forwarding the money 
for the Club badges. Stamps other than English ones are not 
acceptable, and it will be best for would-be members in this 
position to obtain an International Coupon for the necessary 
amount from the Post Office in their town. A. L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7 d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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A “ B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe in use. 

I PROPOSE to give directions for the construction of 
a canvas canoe requiring the expenditure of from 
15s. to £1 in money, from a week to a fortnight 
of spare time, a very few tools, and a moderate 
amount of skill. 

I have from time to time made canoes of various kinds. 




and have been led to adopt the pattern to be hereafter 
described as being most easily and cheaply constructed, 
and as possessing the important characters of speed, comfort, 
safety, and durability, and not being too heavy to carry on 
the shoulder for a quarter of a mile or so if necessary. 

To proceed at once to my directions. It will be best 
to build under cover, though this is not a necessity. For 

the keel take a 

a ^| piece of straight 

-i- °_deal or pine, free 

i c I from imperfec- 

/ tions, 10 ft. x 
ii* 0 1 2 * n - x 1 * n - For 

j • / stem and stern 

I y post, which 

j ° should be alike, 

-i- e pieces of oak or 

elm should be 
Fig. 2. cut to the pat- 

tern shown 


How to Make a 
Canvas Canoe. 

By E. T. LITTLEWOOD, M.A. 

(The M B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe has proved so popular with 
Readers throughout the World that the following Article, 
which appeared in the Eighth Volume, has been reprinted by 
special request.) 

them fit firmly and tightly to the keel, also to make 
supports for the coamings round the well, to be described 
later. 

The shapes should be placed with strips turned towards 
the ends of the canoe and at right angles to the keel: the 
larger one 10 in. behind the middle point of the keel, and 
the smaller one 2 ft. 10 in. in front of the same point (fig. 4). 
Take care that the middle points of the shapes are in a 
straight line with the stem and stern post. A good nail 
may now be driven right through the two ends of each pair 
of strips, clipping the' keel tightly between them. Next 
take two clean strips of deal rather longer than the canoe. 
They should be perfectly free from knots or imperfections, 
or much trouble will be occasioned 
’ x iTg** /) afterwards. Say, ij in. x f in. Fit 

; Jj them on as in fig. 4, bevelling off the 

// ends, and nailing into stem and stern 
yy post. 

_They should be allowed to take 

...their natural curve, but pulled length¬ 
ways a little, so as to hold well to 
the shapes. Both sides should be 
alike, and the shapes should not be driven out of the 
central line. To prevent this, before nailing get a friend 
to hold the two ends against the stem while you nail the 
other ends to the stern post. Then nail the former ends 
to the stem, pulling them towards you a little, and keeping 
your eye on the central line. They may now be nailed to 
the shapes by means of corner pieces. 

Next prepare, 

or get a carpen- - - 

ter to prepare for ..°..J. 

you, ten strips a ] : j 

little longer than n 0 j 0 I 

the canoe, and i\ u / 

J in. square. j J 

This is a very 0 j 0 / 

good thickness, j \ o ! % / 

These are to be S X. * _L * 

arranged as in *—■——-—T^LU-—— 

fig. 5, the dis- Fig. 3. 

tances between 


(fig. 1) from a piece with a curved grain (to be had for the strips being equal, or, if anything, decreasing a little 
about 6 d.) t 1 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. x j in.; 3 in. at the end should towards the keel, where the pressure of the water will be 

be bevelled off and fitted to the end of the keel, taking care greatest. They should be put on in the same way as the 

that the latter forms one plane with them. They are best upper stronger strips which already form the gunwale, 

fixed in their place by driving copper nails through, and 1 may repeat that this thin wood must be thoroughly good, 

tapping their ends over perforated caps known as If any strip is not so, it is useless, and must be replaced by 

“ burs/’ which can be easily obtained ; but wire nails, another. Cut rests for the strips in the shapes, allowing 

clenched, will do here, as in other parts of the work. them to project a little. Let the flat strips lie to the edges 

Next from J-in. deal plank cut out 
two shapes to fit over keel (allowing 
it to project \ in.), according to 
patterns (figs. 2 and 3). Strips of 
J in. should be nailed on each side of 
the sockets cut for the keel, coming 
rather nearer at their other ends. 

The use of these is both to strengthen 

the shapes themselves and to make Fig. 4. 
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of the shapes. Do not, however, twist them in fitting their 
ends to stem and stern post. Those edges of the strips 
which would press into the canvas must be planed off. 
The ends, especially near the keel, will require care in 
fitting (fig. 6). 

It is better to drive no nails through the strips except 
at the ends. Those parts of the shapes which are between 


the strips should now be hollowed out (fig. 7), so that when 
the water presses in the canvas no projection shall be 
produced across the direction of motion of the canoe, as 
such projections seriously retard its progress. All the 
edges of the strips which would be liable to work through 
the canvas should be shaved off as before mentioned. 

Next for the coamings round the well in which to sit. 
This should be made generally strong. Make a framework 
of deal 2 in. x } in., 
to fit in exactly be¬ 
tween the shapes, as 
shown in fig. 10. 

The breadth at the 
stern end may be 
18 in., and at the 
other 14 in. This 
will be quite broad 
enough. The two end-pieces should be well nailed into 
those strips by which the shapes were strengthened. Also 
fit struts between the middle points of the sides of the well 
and the gunwale. Fit two strips, about 1 i in. x J in., or 2 in. 
x \ in., from the middle point of the top of each shape, or end 
of the well, to the stem and stem post, nailing the gunwale at 
each end into it through some interposed wedges, so as to 
make a solid triangle at each end. 

In each of the three compartments of the canoe fit a 
strengthening rib, as shown in fig. 8 for middle, fig. 9 

for ends, which will 
sufficiently explain 
the construction. 
They should be 
fastened to the gun¬ 
wale, but the thinner 
strips had better be 
arranged merely to 
rest against them, and 
not to be nailed into 
them. They need 
only be made of thin wood. Thin oak would be best. 

Put one or two light cross-strengtheners between the 
two sides of the gunwale, and one or two from the keel to 
the upper longitudinal pieces. The latter may be nailed 
into the cross-pieces. Go carefully over the whole frame¬ 
work, removing any eminences or loose nails likely to wear 
a hole in the canvas, remembering always that the water 
will press it well against the framework, and the canoe will 
be ready for covering. But the floor should be first put in, 
which may consist of a piece of J-in. plank laid on the 
keel, strengthened at each end by a cross-piece. By means 
of the latter it may be nailed into the shapes, and another 
piece across the middle may be added, which will not 
interfere with 

The covering is F? 

best made of I I 15 

what is known by V \ IS 

linen-drapers as Jj 

“ crash,” strong jfjr 

and close. It 
must be wide 
enough to go 

completely under Fig. 8. 


the canoe, and can be had about 5 ft. wide, which will be 
quite wide enough. Seven yards of it will be sufficient. 

To put on the canvas, turn the canoe over. Lay the 
canvas with the centre line along the keel. Stretch it 
well by pulling at each end, and tack it through the middle 
at the extreme ends with a few tacks in a temporary manner. 
Put in temporary tacks along the gunwale at moderate 
intervals, stretching slightly, and 
endeavour to get rid of all folds. 
Begin in the middle and work towards 
the end, and always pull straight 
away from the keel, and not along the 
gunwale. Then -put in a second set 
of tacks half-way between the first 
set of tacks on one 3 ide, pulling fairly 
tightly. Then on the other side put in tacks opposite 
to the latter, pulling as tightly as possible. The best way 
to do this is to seize the canvas with a pair of pincers, so 
that on pulling you can get the head of the pincers just 
over the gunwale, when they can be used as a lever to give 
an extra pull. A tack may then be put in on the outside 
of the gunwale. Half-inch galvanised tacks will do. Now 
remove the temporary set of tacks. To get rid of folds, 
which will not occur 
along the keel but 
along the gunwale, 
keep bisecting the 
distance between 
two consecutive 
tacks by another 
tack, so that the 
canvas is equally 
loose on each side 
of it, always now 
pulling the canvas 
as tightly as possible. In this way the folds will dis¬ 
appear, and the canvas be stretched tight and well 
fastened to the gunwale. Leave that portion within a 
foot of each end untacked. Next cut away all that 

portion which projects beyond the stem and stern post, 
turn the edges in, and tack along the edges at moderate 
distances. Bisect these distances, and these again, till 
you have a very close row of tacks, as in fig. 12. Pull 
fairly tight, but not too tight, and do not use pincers 
for this part. Quarter-inch tacks will be best. The 
ends may be cut out and put on, lapping the edges over 
the side, as shown in fig. 12, and enough canvas will 
be left to fill the part along the sides of the well, into 
which the 
canvas should 
be tacked with 
a fine row of 
tacks, after¬ 
wards being 
stretched over 
the gunwale. 

The canoe will 
now be com¬ 
pletely covered 
in except the pjg # Ia 

well. Before 

putting on the top, however, give the lower part outside 
a good coating of boiled linseed oil. This will be most of 
it absorbed into the canvas. The same may be done after¬ 
wards with the top. When this is dry—that is, after two 
or three days—give another good coating of the same. 
Then paint the canoe according to taste. Two coats for the 
bottom will be advisable, and paint which will stand water 
well should be used. It would be well to paint the frame¬ 
work with one coat before covering. 

Make a stretcher for the feet (fig. 13) of £-in. board, and 
slips to fit it into (fig. 10), with stops on the floor. Also a 
back-board of £-in. board to correspond (fig. 14). Each 
piece in the latter may be 18 in. x 4 in. They should be 
nailed into two cross-pieces behind, so as to form a hollow 
for back, and should be placed 2 in. apart, to allow a space 
for the spine. I prefer myself to fit in the backboard by 



Fig. 5. 
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means of stops on the floor and back of the well, making it 
keep one position, and that at a considerable slope, and 

have not found 






Fig. ii. 


a swinging 
backbo ird so 
comfortable. as 
some appear to 
have done. 

For the 

paddle, for which I think about 7 ft. 6 in. long over all is 
a good length, take a light, clean piece of yellow pine or fir 
1$ in. x ij in., not more, and 6 ft. long. 

In the ends of this cut slots 6 in. long each, 
to receive two pear-shaped pieces of very 
light J-in. plank, 1 ft. 3 in. x 8 in. Nail 
them through with copper nails if possible. 

The blades should be at right angles to the 
thickest direction of the handle. Before 
nailing in, shave down the handle from an 
oval of 1J in. x ij in. for 2 ft. of the middle 
to an oval of about ij in. x $ in. near the 
beginning of the blades. The handle should Fig, 

have its full thickness at the beginning of 
the blade, but should be well tapered off along the blade, 
so as to be quite thin at its middle where it ends. It 
should have its full breadth across the 
breadth of the blade. The blade itself 
may be shaved off thinner towards the 
edges. I do not think that for ordin¬ 
ary purposes any strip of copper or tin 
need be put round the blade, and the 
weight is increased by using it. The 
great thing about a paddle is that it 
should be as light as possible, and, if it appears able to stand 
it, it may be reduced still further. It may be painted or 
varnished, all but two feet in the middle. I find no rings 
on the paddles necessary. 


••E 


r\ 



A short strip nailed outside the gunwale in the middle 
of the canoe is a good thing; it prevents wear from the 
paddle, and forms something to catch hold 
of in lifting the canoe. A short outer keel 
is also a good thing at each end to prevent 
wear; but in making holes for the nails 
through the canvas into the keel care must be 
taken to turn in the edges round 'each hole, 
to tack with a close circle of tacks, and paint 
well, so as to render the place water-tight. 

An apron is seldom wanted, but may be 
made of canvas rendered water¬ 
proof with boiled oil if desired. 


Fig. 14. 



It is well to fasten some inflated bladders in 
each end, so as to make the canoe a diminu¬ 
tive life-boat, in case of an upset or of a hole 
being knocked in her. 

The canoe will now be ready for launching. 
The owner should learn to put her carefully 
into the water and take her out by himself— 
to carry her on his shoulder. Superfluous 
12. wood may be cut from the central parts 

of the shapes, and also from along the keel 
towards the ends before covering. The floor forms a 
considerable item in the weight, consequently this should 
be made no 
wider or thicker 
than necessary. 

In paddling, learn 
to reach well for¬ 
ward and back, 
with a good swing 
of the body from 
side to side. 
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Fig. 15. 


Such a canoe as described will be found to wear well; 
and one made by myself for a friend, two years ago, is now 
in use and quite watertight. 


For Shipwrecked Mariners. 


I N various more unfrequented parts of the world mariners* 
refuges and provision depots have been humanely 
established by certain governments. For instance, 
amongst the outlying islands around New Zealand 
there are two such depots on the Kermadec Islands, each con¬ 
sisting of a small iron shed, fitted with spouting, and a tank to 
catch water, and containing a supply of clothing, biscuits, 
medicines, and tools. On the Auckland Islands there are three 
depots on the principal island, also a boat for shipwrecked 
people. In most cases the depot is indicated by a white staff, 
and there are fingerposts to denote the positions of the depots on 
all the islands. There is a shipwrecked mariners’ refuge at the 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan that has saved many lives. 

Amsterdam, St. Paul, and Kerguelen islands are in the 
Indian Ocean. On the first-named island a board fixed to 
two upright tarred posts indicates the entrance to a cavern, in 
which is stored : 1,350 lb. of preserved beef, 1,125 lb. of biscuits, 
ten woollen shiits, ten pairs of pants, ten blankets, and one 
soldered metal, red-coloured box containing four packets of 
matches. The directions for finding this depot, as supplied to 
masters of vessels sailing those waters, are as follows :— 

Having landed, go to either of the flagstaffs, from whence 
a cross will be seen; from the cross follow the direction of its 
arms, leading past two ruins of rough stones, and then directly 
to the cavern—the entrance to which faces seawards. In the 
cavern, besides the provisions and clothing, there are cots, 
a cooking-pot, and dry wood—left behind by the fishermen who 
sometimes live there. Cabbage and celery will be found near, 
and fish and crawfish abound near the landing-place. 

On St. Paul Island the depot is a hut of rough stones, with 
thatched roof, and contains : 1,350 lb. of preserved beef in boxes 
of 2 lb., 1,125 lb. of biscuits, woollen shirts, blankets, and 
matches. The provisions and clothes are in thirteen iron-hooped 
barrels, coated with tar and sand, and placed under a tarpaulin. 

Kerguelen Island depot is in a cave at the foot of a rocky 
chasm indicated by a stone cairn, 12 feet high. This cairn being 
black, shows plainly against the grey rocks which form the 
background. The entrance to the cave is closed by large stones. 
Contained in this depot are : 2,250 lb. of preserved beef, 1,125 lb. 


of biscuits, twenty swan-skin shirts, twenty pairs of woollen pants, 
twenty woollen blankets, and four packets of matches. The boxes 
of preserved beef are stowed in a pile, coated with coal tar. The 
biscuits and clothes are in iron-hooped barrels, covered with 
coal tar. 

On Hog Island, of the out-of-the-way Crozet group, is a pro¬ 
vision depot in a hut, established by the French, and containing 
1 ton of preserved beef, $ ton of biscuits, f cwt. of sardines in 
oil, twenty blankets, fifteen pairs of shoes, and fifteen pairs of 
cloth trousers—all carefully packed in boxes. Also two spears, 
two hatchets, and cooking utensils. On Possession Island 
the British Government deposited sufficient provisions for 
fifty people for fifty days, also jerseys, trousers, stockings, 
and shoes. Vancouver Island has two depots with provisions 
and other necessaries for shipwrecked mariners, and notice- 
boards are erected at intervals giving information respect¬ 
ing the direction and distance of the nearest lighthouse and 
villages. 

In the case of several of these outlying islands, lost in a watery 
waste on the sea-desert fringe of nowhere, government steamers 
now visit them once, or it may be twice, a year to take off any 
shipwrecked mariners who may chance to have there sought 
refuge. The provision depots are then always examined, and, 
if necessary, their contents are replenished. Mariners who 
may have tapped such stores, and afterwards have been able 
to leave the islands, are required to report that circumstance 
immediately on being picked up at sea or on their reaching 
port. Where boats for shipwrecked mariners are left at the 
islands, these are sunk in shallow water—such immersion being 
for the purpose of preventing cracking of the timbers. 0 

Now and again the provisions so deposited are tested in order 
to ascertain that they are still good and in edible condition. 
So sampled, sardines have been found to be quite sound and fit 
for food after twenty-five years’ storage at the depot. JDr. 
Charcot, the eminent Arctic explorer, opened three tins of beef 
in the depot on Jan Mayen Island, and pronounced them, per¬ 
fectly good, although deposited there no less than twenty years 
previously. In Iceland, shelters for shipwrecked men are erected 
at certain places along the sands. 
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Gatty’s Glut of Ghosts. 

A Christmas Term Story. 



By D. A. 

RE you among those weird people 
who are always on the look-out 
for something uncanny and out- 
of - the - way and supernatural ? 
People, I mean, who gloat over 
omens, and rap tables, and stare 
into glass balls (silly owls !). and 
are always boasting that it is 
the ambition of their lives to 
sleep in a haunted room or 
spend the night in a church 
belfry ? Because if you are, all 
I can say is. I'm not ! Speak¬ 
ing for myself, I’m sick and 
tired of anything and every¬ 
thing of the spook variety ; give me something solid ! 

I had enough ghostly experiences at school last term to 
satisfy me completely : it isn’t that I funk them any more 
than I used, it’s simply that I’m fed up with ’em. I’ve 
had an all-sufficing dose of ghosts, and I don’t want to have 
anything more to do with them as long as I live. 

It was the Pasha who began it; and, strictly between 
you and me, it generally is the Pasha who starts anything 
particularly assish. His real name, by the way, is Gavin 
Raymond, and he’s lean and long and spectacled, with a 
slow, drawly way of speaking, and a tremendous idea of his 
own dignity, which is why he’s called the Pasha ; and just 
because he’s an awful sapper, and got into the Fifth ages 
before he had any business to, he has the cheek to look 
down on decent, sensible people who go in for footer and 
cricket instead of rotten books, and treats them as kids ; 
he even tried to treat Gatty and me as kids— us ! think of 
it ! and Gatty’s in the second fifteen. 

The ghost business started one beastly wet half-holiday, 
when we were sitting round the common-room fire waiting 
for it to clear up enough to make cricket practice possible. 
You must understand that Clevedon isn’t a bit like an 
ordinary school: it's frightfully old—used to be a monastery 
or something—and is all queer turns and twists, and ingles 
and angles, and winding stairs and sliding panels, with 
gnarled ivy outside, and black beams inside. 1 he fire-place 
we were sitting round, for instance, has got huge chimney- 
corners and a great flat hearth that’s the best place for 
roasting chestnuts I ever struck, and Gatty, who was just 
stooping over to put some nuts dowm to do, burst out 
suddenly, “ I say, wouldn’t it be rummy if some of the 
old johnnies who used to be in this place—monks and 
knights, and so on—could take a look at it now, and see it 
turned into a modern school ? I wonder what they’d 
think ? ” 

•* Ah ! ” said the Pasha, in his slow solemn way (he’s 
got the solemnest mug you ever saw), “ I wonder what they 
do think—poor outcast spectres—when they steal into 
these rooms at midnight, and glide about the gardens in 


the moonbeams ! ” 

It was a pretty creepy remark to make, especially with 
a wet wind howling round and rumbling in the chimney, 
and Gatty turned round quickly and said, " What rot! 
Do you mean to say they do come ? Surely you’re not ass 
enough to believe in ghosts ? ” 

The Pasha looked at him curiously. “ Do you mean 
to say,” he asked, “ that you've never heard that awfully 
gruesome legend of the Cypress Walk ? ” 

Now, the Cypress Walk is part of the school grounds, and 
as it also happens to be the particular part our dormitory 
window looks right on to, I must own we felt a bit too 
interested, as we said we hadn’t. 


POCOGK. 

“ Oh, well, then,” returned the Pasha gravely, ” I'd 
better not say any more. No doubt it’s being kept from 
you—I’d forgotten what kids you were,” and he returned 
to his work. 

Well, it w'asn’t likely we were going to stand that, and 
in a very short time we’d made the Pasha thoroughly under¬ 
stand that he’d jolly well got to tell us, and buck up about 
it ; and the end of it was that he spun us a really very 
grisly yarn, about some medieval girl, the Lady Ethelberta, 
who fell in love with one of the Clevedon monks, Friar 
Ambrose, and for the sake of being near him, disguised 
herself as a monk of the same order and entered the monas¬ 
tery ; and when at last she was found out, she was sentenced 
to be put to death by torture, and her remains, not being 
thought worthy of hallowed ground, were buried without 
any service in the Cypress Walk, where Friar Ambrose, in 
his despair, afterwards committed suicide ; and (the Pasha 
added) the spirits of the tw r o unhappy lovers were said 
to have ever since haunted the Cypress Walk, where they 
had been seen wandering on moonlight nights. 

” Doing a sort of sentry-go just under our window ! ” 
Gatty commented. “ I call it beastly officious.” 

” Oh, but there can’t be anything in it, or we should have 
seen them ages ago,” I objected ; ” and, besides, of course 
there isn’t anything ; there are no such things as spooks.” 

In fact, we both did our best to impress on the Pasha that 
we didn’t believe a word of his silly yarn ; but, all the 
same, when we were going to bed that night, by what 
happened to be extra specially bright moonlight, I noticed 
that Gatty kept jolly near the window—for I share his 
cubicle. The dormitories are divided like that (two 
people to each cube), and all at once he gave a sort of gasp 
and jump that startled me no end, and turning round to 
me, looking rather white, said in a queer voice : ” Look 
here, Dormouse, believe it or not as you like—call me an 
ass if you like—but I swear I did see a white figure among 
those trees ! ” 

” Oh, rot! ” I said, dashing to the window all the same, 
with my heart thumping rather hard—and just in time 
to see exactly what he had said—a white figure, dis¬ 
appearing at the farther end of the walk. Gatty grabbed 
my arm, and I felt simply horrid—you don’t know how 
beastly seeing ghosts does make you feel unless you’ve 
tried it. 

“ It’s coming back ! ” Gatty gasped, gripping my arm 
black and blue. 

Sure enough the white figure had turned, and was coming 
slowly back along the walk ; but the nearer it got, the 
more human it looked, and all of a sudden Gatty burst 
into a sort of shaky laugh, and exclaimed, ” Why—hang 
it all—it’s only the old Pasha ! ” 

And the Pasha it was, in white cricket-flannels, strolling 
along the walk ; thus our first spectre w r as laid—ghost 
No. i. 

We turned and stared at each other, feeling rather small, 
and I was only kept from rotting Gatty, about how fright¬ 
fully relieved he looked, because I had a sort of inkling 
that I might be looking much the same. 

” Bother the Pasha ! ” I said instead. ” What was 
he doing out there, anyway ? He’d get into a frightful 
row if he was caught.” 

” No, he wouldn’t,” Gatty objected. ” You forget 
he’s in the Fifth.” You see, the rules are relaxed a bit 
for chaps in the Upper School, and they’re allowed to 
stop up later, and go out more as they please, and I knew 
the Pasha often used to take advantage of his undue 
privileges by having a stroll before turning in. 
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" All the same, I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he was doing 
it just to play spook and give us a turn,” Gatty growled. 
And then, suddenly, his face lit up, and he caught hold 
of me again, and fairly shouted in a stage whisper—if you 
know w’hat I mean— 

“ Dormouse, I’ve thought of a perfectly ripping rag ! 
As the old Pasha is so keen on ghosts, let’s give him a 
bit more than he bargains for, and a jolly fine apparition 
all to his dear little self ! ” 

I twigged his idea at once, and it appealed to me hugely. 

As the Pasha had told us the legend, it seemed only 
fair—as I pointed out—to give him a chance to verify 
his own story, and he was such a conceited beast that it 
seemed extra scrumptious to think of making him sing small 
for once. 

“ I bet the old Pasha wouldn’t be quite so keen on his 
Friar of Orders Grey if it actually appeared to him ! ” 
Gatty grinned. 

And as to inducing Friar Ambrose to do so, there seemed 
likely (thanks to the Pasha’s partiality for evening strolls) 
to be no difficulty at all : wherever he went, he was bound 
to come back by the Cypress Walk, because that was the 
way in ; so all we had to do was to be there first, and present 
ourselves to him, d la the unlucky lovers, exactly as he 
himself had described. 

The ghostly get-up would be quite easy, too (it’s about 
the simplest sort of dressing-up there is) : we could drape 
ourselves in the sheets off our beds, chalk our faces and 
hands a bit (we promised each other to get some chalk 
from the cliffs next time we went bathing), make some 
appropriate use of a phosphorus-stick Gatty happened 
to have by him, and there we should be—Friar Ambrose 
and Lady Ethelberta all complete 1 We shouldn’t have 
to take anyone into our confidence either, as we had the 
cube to ourselves ; and as for getting out, the ivy under 
our window was tough and climbable, and what more 
could anybody want ? 

We decided to bring it off the following evening, if the 


moon shone ; the only difficulty was to make sure before¬ 
hand that the Pasha wouldn’t have a fit of staying in, 
for we didn’t want to take all the trouble of haunting 
with nobody to haunt; but we settled that by asking 
him to post a letter for us, and as he took it all right, it 
was evident he meant to go. 

We started on our make-up as soon as the bell had gone 
for " lights out,” and, if real orthodox spooks look half 
as weird as we did, I can only repeat what I said before— 
that I don’t want to have any tiling whatever to do with 
them ! 

Gatty, as Lady Ethelberta, with his face as white as 
the sheets that trailed round him, and the luminous paint 
daubed on his forehead and hands and round his eyes, 
looked not merely ghostly, but ghastly, and he declared 
I was every bit as good as Friar Ambrose. Climbing out 
of the window and down by the ivy wasn’t quite as easy 
as we’d expected, owing to our draperies getting in the 
way abominably, and being afraid of making the least 
noise ; but w r e did it all right, and settled ourselves behind 
a cypress to await events, which meant the Pasha. 

“ Wonder how long he’ll be ? ” Gatty whispered, peering 
cautiously through the branches. " I wish w r e’d thought 
of bringing a watch.” 

” He can't be so awfully long,” I whispered back, 
” because of being in time for senior ‘ lights-out,* ” and 
I, too, peered down the grassy w r alk up which the Pasha 
was bound to come. 

It looked very weird and still—quite different from what 
it looks in the day-time—with the moonlight lying over it 
like a w f ash of silver, and the cypress-trees standing up 
black and sombre, almost like ghosts themselves. I shivered 
a bit, and hoped the Pasha w r ould buck up, for it w T asn’t 
only chilly waiting for him—it was also rather gruesome 1 
You see, we’d been so full of haunting the Cypress Walk 
ourselves, that we'd forgotten the real, genuine spooks 
who w r ere supposed to haunt it too ; but now, waiting in 
the very walk itself, in the stillness and the moonlight. 
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we—or at least I, for I can’t tell what may have been in 
Gatty’s mind—began to remember rather acutely. I’m 
not extra specially keen on seeing any sort of apparition, 
and the Pasha’s story had been so particularly grim and 
unpleasant; I couldn’t help wondering exactly where 
the Lady Ethelberta’s disfigured remains had been 
deposited, and if it was anywhere near where we were— 
and also just how Father Ambrose had chosen to commit 
suicide—if he’d elected to hang himself from a tree, and 
if so whether he’d pitched on the particular one we were 
crouching by. 

" What a beastly long time the chap 
takes ! ” Gatty grumbled, shifting his 
position. 

“ S’sh ! ” I whispered back. “ I think 
I hear him now,” and sure enough I did 
hear the faintest possible sound of move¬ 
ment at the farther end of the walk. 

Next moment a figure became visible, 
and we both glided out into the full 
moonlight, blocking the Pasha’s path, and 
striking the most impressive and appro¬ 
priate attitudes we could think of. 

The figure came on slowly—but some¬ 
how, as it got nearer, it didn’t look quite 
like the Pasha. To begin with, it was 
moving in such a slow, silent sort of way ; 
and then, its clothes—somehow, look as 
I would, I couldn’t make them into an 
ordinary coat and trousers—they seemed 
more like some sort of cloak, and a 
sudden horrid idea made me pull back 
a step. 

” I say 1 Is it— is it the Pasha ? ” 

Gatty stuttered in a queer, sick sort of 
voice. 

And just then the figure came full out 
into the moonlight and— we saw! It 
wasn’t in the least like anyone we knew ; 
it was wrapped in the grey folds of a long 
cloak or gown, and over its head was a 
hood— a cowl / 

" It’s—it’s— the monk ! it's Father Ambrose ! ” Gatty 
gasped ; and then—then—I won’t attempt to deny it— 
we both simply turned round and bolted 1 You can call 
us funks if you like, but for my part I don’t blame any 
chap for being afraid of ghosts —I’m bothered if I do ! 
It’s quite different to any other sort of funk—it’s something 
weird that you can’t get hold of. It seems to paralyse 
your mind so that you can’t stop to think whether the 
spook will do you any harm, or whether you’ll do your¬ 
self any good by trying to get away ; the only part of you 
that it doesn’t paralyse is your legs—my word ! I had never 
run like that before. 

Gatty shot a glance over his shoulder, and gave a 
sort of half yell. ” It’s coming 1 ” he panted; and, 
sure enough, the monk was pursuing us. Don’t ask me 
to tell you what that moment was like—I simply couldn’t 
do it. 

On we tore—we didn’t care where, and hardly knew ; 
but we could feel, without daring to look, that the monk 
was gaining. Indeed, what good was there in hoping to 
race a ghost ? 

We had nearly reached the bottom of the school 
playing-field, and it was right upon us — grey, looming, 
and awful—when suddenly I felt myself caught in a ghostly 
grip I couldn’t escape from. I let out a yell, and then, 
w'ith the most extraordinary revulsion of feeling, I became 
painfully aware of what seemed a blessedly human and 
modern fact— the ghost was wearing solid boots ! At the 
same moment it spoke—and not by any means in monastic 
fashion. ” Shut up, you silly ass ! ” it said. 11 What 
the dickens do you think you’re doing ? ” 


And the voice was—the Pasha’s ! 

I swung round and stared in the ghost’s face, under its 
cowl; it was the face of the Pasha—the Pasha wearing 
a grey Inverness cape miles too big for him, which con¬ 
sequently hung down like a monk’s gown, and with the 
hood pulled over his head in a muffling sort of way, as he’d 
been having toothache. 

Between reaction and want of breath, I simply dropped 
where I stood, sank on to the grass, while Gatty gulped out 
idiotically, ” What the—where— Pasha ! —the ghost ! the 
Cypress Walk’s haunted ! ” 

” I should think it jolly well was,” 
retorted the Pasha, grinning broadly; 
” but it strikes me, you’re doing the 
haunting yourselves ! ” 

Do you know, from the frantic excite¬ 
ment of the new banshee, we’d clean 
forgotten what we were looking like. 
But at the Pasha’s remark it all came 
back, in a flash that was somehow the 
last straw ; the utter absurdity of the 
whole thing—two ghosts running for 
their lives from a third ghost—dawned 
upon us, and we simply rolled on the 
grass together, fairly splitting with 
laughter, while the Pasha did ditto, 
though he was even more in the dark than 
we were, and kept gurgling out between 
convulsions, ” L—look here, you fellows, 
you’ve g—got to tell me w—what the 
d—dickens it all means ! ” 

Well, our part of the affair was easily 
told—that is, as soon as we’d got breath 
enough to tell it; but the Pasha’s took 
longer. His monastic costume had to be 
explained first, and it seemed that as he’d 
been feeling toothachey he had muffled 
up in the warmest thing he’d got, which 
happened to be a great old-fashioned 
cape that had belonged to his father, and 
which he generally used only as a sort of 
travelling-wrap ; and the reason for his 
having approached in that creepy-crawly sort of way was 
that he’d mistimed himself into being*late for ” lights out,” 
and was trying to get back—well, as unostentatiously as 
possible—until he’d caught sight of us, and become too jolly 
interested to care about anything else, so long as he ran us 
down. 

” But look here, Pasha,” Gatty urged, “ what I want 
to know is, how was it that you didn't funk us ? How 
could you possibly tell that we weren’t the genuine article— 
Friar Ambrose and Lady Ethelberta ? ” 

The Pasha grinned, and looked at us out of the corners 
of his eyes. “ Ghosts don’t generally bunk like that,” 
he returned, ” and, besides, I had another way of telling 
that you weren’t the actual thing ; you see, there never 
was really any Friar Ambrose, or Lady Ethelberta either— 
I made up the whole yarn myself ! ” 

And for that, of course, we ought to have gone for him 
—only, as we’d just been doing our best to haunt him, we 
couldn’t very well do any more. There was really some¬ 
thing to be said on both sides, so ail we could do was to 
cry quits. 

That’s really all the story—at least, it's the end of the 
ghostly episode ; and, for the rest, we all three managed 
by great luck to get in without being caught, so that was 
all right. But as we were getting into bed, Gatty grunted 
to me :— 

” Look here, Dormouse, I’ve liad about enough 
spooks for the present. ‘ Moderation in all things ! ’— 
that’s what I say—and four ghosts in two evenings is the 
limit ! ” 

And, as I said before, I jolly well agree with him. 
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Hqw to 

"A fSoTBALi! 


II.—On the Defence. 

I N what were almost the closing words of my 
last article, I spoke of the co-operation of 
Crompton and Pennington, and I want to 
make these words the text, as it were, of 
what immediately follows. Every boy forward has 
rammed down his throat the idea of combination : 
so much so that our forward play has suffered grievously, 
but very few backs and halves are taught to appreciate 
the importance of combination. 

Now, if you will reflect for a moment, you will see that 
the arrangement of a football team is no haphazard affair : 
you have in the main five attacking and five defensive 
players, with the goal-keeper as a very important super¬ 
numerary on the side of the latter. This arrangement 
obviously suggests that each defender has an attacker 
whom it is his special duty to mark. I shall return to 
this later : for the present, I am more concerned in drawing 
your attention to the following fact—that in order to combat 
a combined attack it is necessary to present a combined 
defence. It was always Napoleon's great object in battle 
to take his enemies one by one, and, instead of meeting 
them all together, to dispose of them in turn ; and in just 
the same way the Soccer forward delights to find a lack 
of understanding or co-operation among the opposing 
defence. 

Now, this combination must be fourfold : it must exist 
between the goal-keeper and backs, between the two backs, 
between the backs and the halves, and between the three 
halves; and very briefly—for space will not admit of 
going into it in detail—I want to describe combination 
under these four heads. First, your goal-keeper and his 
backs must have absolute trust in one another. Your 
goal-keeper must always be ready to run out when necessary, 
and on every such occasion he must let his backs know 
that he is coming out, and they must then keep off the 
rushing forwards by a free use of the shoulders. When 
the goal-keeper calls to them to take the man, they must 
do so without question, and similarly if one of them calls 
to the goal-keeper to come out, and himself prepares to 
take the man, the goal-keeper must come without hesitation. 

Secondly, your backs must combine with one another. 
About the most difficult thing I find to impress upon 
schoolboys is the fact that in no circumstances what¬ 
soever must your tw T o backs play “ on a line " with one 
another—i.c. at equal distances from their own goal-line. 
One back must always cover the other by playing some 
fifteen or twenty-five yards in his rear. The question as to 
which back should play in advance must be settled by 
circumstances. If the attack is developing on your 
opponents' right, your left back will naturally advance 
so as to support his left half, and the right back wrill drop 
behind, ready if necessary to come across and tackle the 
opposing inside-right should the latter succeed in beating 
the left back, but at the same time keeping an eye upon 
the centre-forward and the inside-left, so as to intercept a 
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long pass or centre from the right wing. A 
diagram will perhaps make the position clearer. 

If you will refer to the diagram (No. i) cn 
the opposite page, you will see that Ai, the 
outside-right, is in possession. What I want 
you to specially notice is the position of B2 
and B4, the opposing full-backs. The left-back is in 
such a position as to cover a return pass to the inside- 
right, while at the same time he is ready to cut across 
should the outside-right beat his opposing half-back. 
The right full-back is well behind, and is ready for either 
of two things : (i.) if, as is most likely, Ai centres, he is in 
position to meet the centre ; (ii.) if Ai suddenly cuts in and 
tries to beat both Bi and B2 in a straight dash for goal, 
B4 is in a position to challenge him. 

Now imagine for a moment that B4, instead of being 
where he is placed in the diagram, were in the place which 
I have indicated by the dotted line. You will see that in 
the event of Ai centring, B4, instead of being in a position 
facing the ball, will have to turn, and while he is turning 
A4 will have nipped past him to meet the centre. If, on 
the other hand, Ai chooses to cut through on his own, 
B4, instead of meeting him, will have to turn and chase 
him. The danger of “ playing on a line with one another ” 
is clearer still in diagram No. 2. Here the opposing 
centre-forward. A, is in possession, and having beaten 
his centre-half, he finds himself confronted by two backs 
playing alongside. All that he will have to do is to dribble 
close up to them, then tap the ball between them, and 
trust to his pace and to the fact that his opponents have 
to turn, to carry him through. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the very important point 
of combination between halves and backs. Your full¬ 
back must never go on to the field without knowing what 
his half-back intends to do. In most schools the custom 
is for the wing half to mark the wing forward, and for 
the back to take the inside man, and I strongly support 
these tactics, in spite of the fact that the vast majority of 
modem professional clubs adopt the other plan, and 
prefer to play their halves close together. The advantage 
of the amateur plan is that it keeps your backs close to 
goal, and does not let them be drawn away from goal 
as the other plan does. 

There are other points in its favour, but space will not 
allow me to go into them now. The important point is 
that the half and back should understand their plan of 
campaign. 

Fourthly, the half-backs must co-operate with one 
another. Each will be given his particular man to mark ; 
but remember that this marking may be overdone. For 
example, one sometimes sees the right-half clinging so 
closely to the outside-left, that the inside-left is allowed a. 
clear run of some twenty or thirty yards before he is 
challenged by the back. In such a case the fault lies 
largely with the back, who should not be so far behind his 
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half; but should a half find himself in such a position, 
he must go for the man with the ball. 

I hope that what I have said will help you to realise, 
if you have not done so before, that combination is of the 
utmost importance in defence as well as in attack. Now 
there are one or two other things I want to draw your 
attention to regarding the duties of the various players. 


HALFWAY LINE 



The whole team really depends upon your centre-half : 
it is he, and not the centre-forward, who is really the 
pivot of the side, and it lies with him very largely to direct 
the play of the team. His first duty, of course, is to 
mark the centre-forward, and he should never be very 
far away from him. At the same time he will at times 
have to be responsible for the checking of each of the 
inside forwards, and the best plan is for him to go for the 
man with the ball. If the rest of the team know him, 
and understand his play, they will see to it that their 
movements fit in with his. Thus, if he finds the inside- 
right in possession and goes to tackle him, the left-back 
will advance in such a way as to be ready either to tackle 
the inside-right should he beat the centre-half, or to cover 
the centre-forward should a pass come in his direction. 

But defence is only a part of the centre-half’s duties : 
he must be continually supporting his forwards, and to 
do this he must always follow up any attack they make. 
His best place in attack is some fifteen yards behind the 
centre-forward, and from such a position he can repeatedly 
ply his forwards with low passes, and on occasion get an 
opportunity of a shot at goal. When in his own half 
he will, generally speaking, find it policy to pass to his 
wing forwards, and such passes should be hard and low, 
and placed some few yards ahead of the man for whom 
they are intended. This gives his forward a chance to 
get under way before he has to beat an opponent. The 
duties of the wing halves are very much the same as those 
of the centre, except that they mark the wing forwards. 
For this reason they must have not only stamina, but 


pace, whereas with the centre-half the chief requisites are 
tireless energy and strength. 

I need hardly say that all your half-backs must be in 
perfect condition. One word of caution as to the attacking 
policy of a wing half. The great thing is to make your 
attack develop quickly and unexpectedly, and while a 
left-half rightly thinks that his outside-left must be plied 
with passes, let him not forget that a swift low pass to 
the insid e-right spells danger to the opposing side, because 
it suddenly changes the direction of attack, and is likely 
to take the defence by surprise. Finally, let all passes 
be made upon the ground, and do not forget that if you 
dribble too far you run the risk of forcing your forwards 
off-side and of being robbed in possession. A half-back 
should dribble just far enough to “ draw " an opposing 
half, and should then make his pass at once to the unmarked 
forward. 

With the backs, of course, the chief thing is to be able 
to kick with either foot in any position, and the best 
means of becoming a really good kick I indicated in my 
last article. But it is not the big kicker who is most 
effective. The back’s first object, of course, is to clear his 
lines, and when very closely pressed he must if necessary 
kick anywhere, but the ideal kick at which a back should 
always aim will lift the ball only some ten feet off the 
ground, and will be really in the nature of a pass. A big 
kick which takes the ball straight to an opposing back is 
obviously useless, and so is the kick which balloons the 
ball, for this latter never gives the forwards a chance to 
get the ball under control. 

Backs, and half-backs as well for that matter, must 
learn to head. And for the sake of those who have not 
yet mastered the art, let me point out that, no matter how 
heavy the ball, it can be headed without any evil conse¬ 
quences if the right part of the head is used. Never use 
the crown of the head, but always the forehead. When 



once you have mastered straightforward heading, you 
will not find much difficulty in turning a ball with the 
side, or even the back, of the head. 

Let me close with just one or two reminders. Backs 
must never dribble. An honest shoulder charge is not 
only legitimate, but has done very much to make the 
game the manly sport that it is. Eliminate charging, and 
something far less harmless will creep in. Lastly, keep the 
ball in play, and never find touch with the object of wasting 
time. 


(To be continued.) 
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or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 

Author of “The First of the Vikings,.* “The Shark Hunter,” "Tales by a Red-Jacket.” etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

A MOORISH PIRATE. 


'W T ELL, Hake," said Olaf, as the " Hawk ” rounded 
\ /V I out of the fjord to the westward, making for 
V V Solskiel, " we are fairly started ; and yet I 
haven’t the least idea where we are bound 
for, except that it is to the south—somewhere." 

" Sweyn is too busy just now,” responded Hake, " to 
explain his intentions. There is plenty of time for that, 
and we must have patience." 

" From what he said, I thought he hinted at the Southern 
Sea. Now, will he keep to the west or the east as he passes 
down the coast beyond our country ? " 

“ Well, west lies England, and east France and Spain. 
If he is bound for the Southern Sea he may skirt the line 
of the former, and cross over, when necessary, to the latter ; 
but neither you nor I, save for what we have heard, know 
anything of the lie of those countries." 

" Never mind," said Olaf ; " it’s all new ! that’s the 
point, Hake. We shall be getting into the tumble soon; 
d’you think you’ll be sick ? " 

" What ! Sick ! !—Me ! ! ! " in as many rising tones of 
inflection. "You ought to be ashamed to suggest such 
a thing, Olaf ! " 

" Well, there’s no knowing. My father warned me about 
it, and said that if I should happen to be seized with pains 
in the head and all over me, with deadly sickness and the 
like for some days, I wasn’t to think I was poisoned : it 
would soon pass." 

" Two vikings’ sons, North-born at that, and sick ! " 
ejaculated Hake in disgust. " Surely the sea wouldn’t 
play us such a trick as that, if only for old acquaintance 
sake! " 

" We’ll see," nodded Olaf, his eyes twinkling. " Anyhow, 
if I am, I’ve been warned of it—and so have you ! Here 
comes Sweyn." 

" Well, Sea-bird," exclaimed the shipman, emerging 


from the cabin and mounting the poop, " we shall soon 
be to southward of the Stad * at this pace. Then we shall 
be meeting the clear run and roll of the Western Ocean, 
and you’ll have to find your sea-legs. Feeling queer 

yet ? " 

Olaf laughed. 

“ I was just talking to Hake about it. Father told me 
what I might expect; but we’re all right, so far. I say, 
Sweyn, when are you going to tell us something about 
our course ? I want to know your plans." 

" I don’t doubt you 1 you w'on’t be much the wiser yet 
awhile, if I explained till I was breathless ; but I'll lay 
down the broad lines for you to think over. Sea-bird, and 
you can fill your imagination up to the hatches with dreams 
of ogres and witch-wives, emperors and fair ladies, treasures 
guarded by dragons, and the like marvels." 

" But are there really such things, Sweyn ? " 

" Well, as to the ogres and witch-wives, I can’t say for 
certain, never having run athwart hawse any in my voyages, 
though I’ve seen both men and women who were uglv 
enough to have deserved the name ; and as for emperors 
and fair ladies, you’ll come across plenty of them in your 
time, I expect, though you’d best steer clear of 'em. But 
as for dragons guarding treasures—a-humph ! if we found 
any such, I should think we could account for ’em between 
us—eh, Hake ? How about my gigantic tusks, and the 
money I got for 'em, lad ? The monsters they belonged 
to might stand for the dragons, and the good gold coin 
I sold ’em for for the treasure, I reckon." 

" Ah, well, I must wait, I suppose," sighed Olaf. " But, 
Sweyn, are you going round by England, or by France 
and Spain ? " 

" All three, my Sea-bird. You shall stretch your wings 


• The Stad is the westernmost point of Norway. 
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to some purpose, I can tell you. Don’t you bother your 
head as to how, but stand by and stare, and suck in all 
the knowledge you can. There’s a deal to come before 
we sight England.” 

The ship sped on, and the three patrolled the poop, 
talking, until at last it was time to turn in. 

“ No need for you to keep watch to-night, lads,” said 
Sweyn. ” Time enough for that, later on. Get you to 
your bunks, and take it out in sleep ; perhaps you won’t 
be so lively to-morrow.” 

They followed his advice ; and, humiliating though it 
sounds, both the young vikings were so sick the next day 
—and the three following—that they were only too glad 
to 44 take it out,” as Sweyn had suggested. But the 
shipmaster did not add to their vexation by any rough 
sea-humour, only assuring them that the ailment was in 
some sort a preliminary initiation that old Mother Ocean 
insisted upon with most of those who entered her service, 
that it didn’t last long, and that, once through with it, 
the likelihood was they would never be afflicted again in 
a similar manner as long as they sailed the salt seas. 

44 Get on deck, into the fresh sea breeze, boys, and 
swallow as much good food as you can get down, then 
you’ll soon be all right! ” 

44 Ugh 1 ” simultaneously uttered, was all the reply he 
received to his suggestion of food ; so he left them, pulling 
Hake’s wolf-rug and Olaf’s white bear-skin over each, 
respectively, and told them again to ” take it out.” 

Down the coast of old Norway sped the “ Hawk,” 
her big sail spread to the breeze, and by the time the 
outline of Denmark hove in sight the lads were up and 
about again. Sweyn stood across to the northerly point of 
Holland, warning them of the treacherous shoals and sand¬ 
banks that fenced in the sea-line of that country and bidding 
them bear the caution in mind ; and then he struck due 
west for the east coast of England. 

44 There you are. Sea-bird! ” said he one morning, 
indicating a low-lying streak of land fringed with white 
breakers that loomed ahead of them ; ” there’s your first 
sight of England. The place swarms with our own country¬ 
men, and Eric Bloody-axe was—or is, I don’t know or 
care which—King over all that part of the land up north¬ 
wards : Northumbria, they call it. But we’ve nothing 
to do with him or his men, and will lay our course due 
south now for the warmer climes. They’re some way off 
yet, though.” 

Down the east coast they ran, keeping a good offing, 
and Sweyn pointed out where the mouth of the Thames 
lay. 

” That’s the way to London, boys : the big town where 
your father’s friend and leader. King Hakon the Good, 
was brought up. P’raps we'll pay it a visit some day.” 

Now they struck across Channel, steering west and south, 
past France and Spain ; and then came a day when Sweyn 
told them they were nearing the Straits leading into the 
Southern Se^. 

44 Once through them,” said he, ” and we’re fairly in 
warm latitudes ; though I don’t deny you can get a cold 
gale, and a stormy one, now and again in that same sea, blue 
and peaceful as it may often show itself. So far, it’s all been 
plain sailing ; now you must keep your weather eye lifting 
for pirates and such-like cattle. They swarm thereabouts ; 
and many a poor fellow gets his throat cut and his ship 
burnt, or has to pull an oar in one of their galleys till he 
drops dead and is chucked overboard to feed the fishes, 
after coming across one of these rascals. Black-faced, 
fierce devils they are, too, and shriek like a pack of mad 
women when fighting ; but I reckon we’re a match for 
any of them.” 

He ran his eye approvingly over the stout ship and the 
stalwart figures of his crew about the decks, as he spoke. 

44 Then you think we may have a fight, soon ? ” asked 
Olaf, his eyes glistening with anticipation, for he longed 
to put his new weapons to an actual test. 

44 As likely as not. Thereabouts is all no-man’s land; 
and might is right in these seas.” 

They rounded into the Mediterranean in the evening, 


and headed up the coast of Spain ; but that very night 
the look-out reported to them, while they were at suppei 
in the cabin, that there was a glare of light in the sky tc 
the eastward. 

44 Looks like a ship afire,” said he, in reply to Sweyn’s- 
question. 

44 Lay her head straight for it,” ordered the shipman, 
” and keep your eyes open. There may be more of the 
rascals about. Finish supper, lads! you’ve plenty of 
time.” 

When they came out on deck the flare was only some 
two miles distant, and Sweyn, after peering steadily under 
his palms for a while, remarked :— 

" As I thought. One pf those Moorish pirates up to 
his old tricks. Pass the word along for the men to see 
to their weapons, Glumm ”—turning to his mate who 
stood close by ; 44 you boys had better get ready, too. We 
may very possibly come in for a fight.” 

Olaf and Hake fled delightedly to their berths and 
armed themselves, the former not forgetting to slip on 
his shirt of mail, while the latter donned a thick, tanned 
bull’s-hide jacket, in the toughness of which he placed 
great reliance, having tested its resisting capabilities 
severely at home in every way he could think of. 

44 There ! ” said Olaf, as he took up his sword, having 
thrust his battle-axe into his belt to serve, if needed, as 
reserve weapon ; 44 now I’m ready. Come on. Hake! ” 

Issuing on deck, they found the crew ranged and ready, 
the oarsmen tugging valiantly at their blades, and Sweyn 
pacing to and fro, pausing occasionally to gaze ahead. 

44 There she goes, Sea-bird ! ” said he, pointing. 44 She’s 
spied us, and not liking our looks has made off. Her 
victim is doomed, I fear, so it's no use wasting time boarding 
her to look for survivors—ha ! I thought so ! ” As a loud 
hissing reached their ears, the flames went out almost 
suddenly, and a thick cloud of smoke rose into the air, 
showing white against the darkness of the sea and sky. 
44 Iflhere were any poor folk aboard, they’re food for fishes 
now. Round with her, men, and after that rascal! ” 

The 44 Hawk ” swung round and raced in pursuit of 
the pirate ; and just as the early dawn flushed the sky, her 
superior speed brought her within arrow-flight. 

44 Take the helmsman ! ” shouted Sweyn. 44 Bowmen, 
keep the helm clear of a hand and we’ll soon be abreast 
of her.” 

A hail of shafts flew ahead, and the steersman of the 
pirate stumbled over on deck, his jerkin studded with 
arrows ; while so incessant was the deadly rain that no 
one could gain possession of the deserted helm, and the 
vessel steered wild under the efforts of her oarsmen. Up 
rushed the 44 Hawk.” 

" Grapnels, men ! Boarders, away ! ” roared Sweyn. 

And heralded by a sweeping cloud of shafts that levelled 
dozens of the dark-visaged Moors to the deck, the grapnels 
were hove and made fast, and a torrent of Northmen 
poured over the side shouting their wild cries of battle. 

Sweyn, Olaf, and Hake tumbled inboard at the head of 
the boarders, and were instantly encountered by a furious 
rush of dusky foemen. Cut, stab, and thrust were ex¬ 
changed in the wild hurly-burly, with scarce a thought of 
parrying, though natural instincts led the combatants to 
guard without being aware of it. 

“ Drive them forward, men ! ” cried Sweyn; and the 
swirl forged towards the bows, the Northmen gradually 
condensing into so thick a crowd as to effectually shut 
off any hope of escape for their opponents save into the 
sea. 

The superior strength and numbers of the vikings now 
told rapidly in their favour. Any of the Moors who 
attempted to evade the direct assault by springing into 
the “ Hawk” alongside, were encountered by the deck-guard 
of the latter and thrust overboard to drown ; and a wild 
ten minutes resulted in the wholesale extinction of the 
pirate crew, leaving not a man standing. 

44 Into the sea with the rascals 1 Heave them over ! ” 
cried Sweyn. 

The merciless order was instantly complied with, and 
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in a few minutes none remained alive on the pirate vessel 
save the captive rowers and the victors. 

“ Why did you drive them forward ? ” panted Olaf 
to Sweyn, wiping his face which was dripping with sweat. 
-i It was farther to go than aft." 

44 I guessed they might have some prisoners stowed 
away aft,” replied Sweyn. 44 These fellows, if they come 
across anyone they think likely to pay a ransom, or good- 
looking girls, always take charge of them for sale in the 
open market. We’ll overhaul the cabins in a moment.” 

Giving a few necessary orders, Sweyn turned to pursue 
his search for captives, followed by the two boys, who were 
both unhurt save for a few bruises. As they entered the 
main cabin they were attracted by moans of pain ; and 
following the sounds they traced them to a small inner cabin, 
and looking in saw two figures on the floor, the one swathed 
about the head with rough bandages, and the other rolling 
about in bonds, evidently trying to release itself. 

44 What have we here ? ” asked Sweyn. 

Bending over, he loosened the fastenings and the figure 
stood up, revealing to their gaze the fair face and yellow 
hair of a girl of apparently N orthern or English race, and 
not more than twelve years of age. 

“ Don’t be afraid ! ” said Olaf, pushing forward ; “ we’ve 
killed all the pirates, and have come to rescue you.” 

The girl sank sobbing to the floor, and then, rousing 
herself, turned to the other figure, pointing to its head. 

44 She doesn’t understand you, p’raps,” said Sweyn; 
and he spoke quickly in a language neither of the boys 
recognised, for it was English. 

The girl’s face brightened ; she replied in the same speech, 
gesticulating vehemently, and Sweyn stepped forward 
and lifted the prostrate figure. 

44 She’s English, poor thing,” said he, 44 and this is her 
brother. Badly hurt he is, she says. We’ll get him 
aboard and see to him. Just call Glumm to me. Hake.” 

When the mate appeared, Sweyn gave him instructions 
to search the ship thoroughly for any other captives there 
might be, and for plunder, adding :— 

44 There’s sure to be some aboard. These rascals line 
their pockets at every one’s expense. Bring what you 
find on to the 4 Hawk,' Glumm ; and then make sail for 
land to the northward.” 

Turning, he led the way to their own vessel, accompanied 


by the two boys and the girl, 
stealing glances at one another, 
but not speaking a word. Once 
aboard, he unwound the rough 
bandages tenderly, laying bare 
a ghastly cut over the head. 
This he cleaned and dressed 
more gently than would have 
been expected of him, and with 
considerable skill, for he had 
picked up a good knowledge of 
medical craft during his various 
voyages; and, finally, having 
made his patient as comfortable 
as he could, he pointed to him 
and said a few words to the 
girl, who seized his hand and 
kissed it. 

44 Get her some food and 
wine, Hake, 44 said he. 44 Poor 
thing, she’s half worn out with 
fright and trouble! We’ll make 
her up a bed here, near her 
brother, and when she’s had 
something to eat and a good 
sleep, we’ll get the tale out of 
her.” 

Hake soon reappeared, and 
the food and wine seemed to be 
most welcome ; the boys busied 
themselves over a couch for 
her, and Olaf flung his own 
bearskin over it, while Hake 
laid his wolf-rug gently on the unconscious youth. The 
girl smiled her thanks, and then they quitted the cabin, 
Sweyn bidding them leave her alone for a while. 

44 I told her she was quite safe with us, and that weM 
soon set her brother on his legs again,” he added. 44 That’s 
why she kissed my hand. Now then ! 4 ’—abruptly— 44 we’il 
go lend Glumm a hand.” 

That worthy greeted them with a broad and gleeful 
grin. 

44 The galley’s chock-a-block with plunder, master, 44 
said he delightedly ; 44 I should think the rascals must 
have got the best pickings of half a score prizes in their 
hold ! Come and see for yourselves 1 44 

His surmise proved to be true ; and Sweyn, after a 
careful examination of the cargo, announced :— 

44 There’s enough here to pay all our expenses, including 
the cost of the 4 Hawk 4 and the crew’s wages for many a 
day to come ; and all got by half an hour’s fighting ! 
We’re in luck this time, Sea-bird—hey ? 44 

For some hours the two vessels rocked alongside each 
other, while the joyous crew bore into the “ Hawk’s 44 
hold the spoils they had gained, laughing and joking with 
each other at the prospects of prize-money ; and when 
the transfer had been completed—the few dead Northmen 
having already been lowered overboard to their last bed, 
and the wounded seen to—Sweyn put a prize crew on 
board the captured galley, cast loose the lashings, and 
made sail for a port, saying :— 

“ We’ll sell the ship for what she’ll fetch : she’s useless to 
us ; and if I can get a fair market, I’ll trade away some of 
these wares for good bright gold. I’m a great believer 
in give and take, lads, when 1 give the blows and take the 
profit—ho, ho ! 44 

He peeped into the cabin, but the girl was fast asleep, 
coiled up under the big white skin ; so he returned to the 
poop and resumed his walk with Olaf and Hake, chatting 
of various subjects, and asking them jokingly how they 
had relished their first fight. 

The wind blew fair, the oars were laid in, and the big 
sail on both craft bulged to the breeze as they carried on ; 
food and drink were served on deck so as not to disturb 
their passengers ; and thus, eating, drinking, and chatting, 
they bore on their way, till a myriad twinkling pin-points 
of fight gleaming ahead of them through the dusky shades 
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of the in-drawing night betokened that they were closing 
in to some seaside town. 

“ Yonder’s our port,” said Sweyn; " we shall be moored 
fast, presently. But we shall have to keep a bright anchor 
watch, for all the folk about the harbours here are light¬ 


fingered ; and though they say that with sailors ’tis ever 
light come, light go ! still, what I earn I like to hold. 
See to it, Glumm,” he added. 

And Glumm, who was pacing the deck close by, nodded 
in reply. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A CAPTIVE'S TALE. 


T HE “ Hawk ” was lying in the harbour of a seaside 
town on the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
Gliding gently in on the quiet sea through the 
darkness, guided by the past experience of Sweyn 
in the matter of port lights, she and her prize had made 
fast to a buoy that lay anchored a little distance from 
shore and rested there, side by side, swaying sleepily to 
the slow swell that occasionally trembled in from the 
south—the slumbrous breathing of Mother Ocean that 


hints faintly of the tremendous power lurking, now peaceful 
and somnolent, in her bosom. 

The influence of the warm night, the brilliant stars, the 
restful sea, pervaded both ships. Only an occasional 
creek or jar broke the stillness as the vessels rode at their 
moorings, or a disturbed dreamer called out in his sleep. 
The anchor watch paced quietly to and fro; and Sweyn, with 
Olaf and Hake, leant over the bulwarks, pointing out various 
dim shadows that loomed blackly on the land, and ex¬ 
plaining in hushed tones the 
position of town or hill. 

“ I’ll take you ashore to¬ 
morrow,” said he, “ and 
we’ll look up a few old ac¬ 
quaintances of mine. I’ve got 
to post up a notice of sale, 
too, about this pirate galley, 
unless I can dispose of her by 
private treaty. What think 
you of the taste of this air, 
Sea-bird—hey ? As warm and 
sweet as new milk, isn’t it ? 
And the stars—see how they 
shine 1 as though they were 
golden tear-drops ready to 
fall.” 

“It is lovely I ” replied 
Olaf ; “ and new—all new. 

Shall we understand their talk 
ashore, to-morrow, Sweyn ? ” 
“ Why, yes and no. There’s 
a sort of mixed language 
spoken hereabouts, and in fact 
wherever traders resort : a 
compound of various tongues 
eked out with signs, that you’ll 
very soon catch the drift of.” 

A dim figure appeared sud¬ 
denly beside the little group 
and spoke to Sweyn. The 
three roused themselves from 
their leaning posture and 
turned round. It was the girl 
they had that day rescued. 

“ Well, my maid,” said 
Sweyn, “ and how is your 
brother—still asleep ? And 
yourself—are you rested ? ” 
For convenience’ sake the 
conversation is told in a direct 
form, though, of course, Sweyn 
interpreted all through. 

“ Rested and well, thanks 
to you, kind sir,” replied the 
girl, taking his hand ; “ and 
thanks also to these brave 
young men who helped to 
save us from a dreadful fate.” 

“Is your brother awake ? ” 
inquired Olaf. 

“ Not yet ; it is more of a 
stupor than sleep.” 

“ I’ll come and look at 
him,” said Sweyn. “ You 
lads stay here, and I’ll soon 



“A torrent of Northmen poured over the side shouting tHeir wild cries 
of battle.” (See page 109 .) 
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be back with her. Then we’ll get the yarn out of her ; for 
though I guess pretty fairly the run of events, still I should 
like to know them for certain. Come along—what is your 
name ? ” 

“ Agnes,” she replied briefly, as they moved off. 

44 Poor thing ! ” said Olaf to Hake, looking after her figure 
as it melted into the obscurity ; ” she’s had a hard time 
of it these last few hours. I wonder what she and her 
brother were doing on that vessel—if that w'as the one the 
pirates took them from ? ” 

44 We shall learn in a few minutes,” replied Hake. 44 I 
am curious, too.” 

Presently Sweyn and the girl returned ; and from the 
latter’s accents the lads guessed the brief visit had resulted, 
in finding the patient better, a conjecture that the master’s 
first words confirmed. 

44 Her brother’s going on all right,” said he. 44 We 
shall be having him about the decks soon, though it’s a 
nasty knock he’s got over the head. Quite a beauty 
mark—eh, my maid ? Never mind ; it’ll be a standing 
testimony to his pluck; for from what she has told me, 
lads, the youngster made as gallant a fight of it as any 
Northman could have done. After all, these English are, 
many of them, in some sort blood relations of our own. 
Now, my maid, tell us your tale.” 

And Sweyn translating, the story ran as follows :— 

44 My brother and I are named Edric and Agnes. Our 
father was an English merchant of good family, who 
traded mostly in France and Spain, and our home was in 
London. Our mother died last year; so our father, 
having no relations to whose charge he might consign us 
while he was away on his business, and not liking to leave 
us alone to the mercy of strangers, thought he was doing 
the best for all when he decided to take us with him in 
his own vessel on his next trading voyage. He said it 
would give Edric an insight into the business and that he 
could introduce him to his friends in other countries, both 
of which would be useful in later days ; and as for me, he 
said, the sea air would bring the roses into my cheeks 
and give me back the strength I seemed to have lost 
ever since I suffered from the fever mother died of. Poor 
father! ” 

She paused, and sighed; but, as all were silent, continued 
her tale. 

“It is now some months since we left England, and 
all had gone well. Both Edric and I enjoyed the life, and 
father seemed happy to have us with him—happier than 
he had been for a long time ; but he determined to push 
farther on this voyage, and so we made for the Straits and 
passed into this Southern Sea. Last night—was it only 
last night ? ”—she stopped and shuddered— 44 we were 
all asleep, thinking of no harm being near us. Suddenly, I 
was awakened by a dreadful noise of yells and screams and 
trampling of feet. I heard father and Edric rush past my 
door, both shouting : 4 Remain where you are, Agnes ! ’ 
Then I heard a tumult of fighting ; father’s voice cheering 
on his men ; shouts in English, cries and yells in another 
tongue ; and then, by degrees, the fighting and tumult 
seemed to die away, I heard a number of heavy splashes 
in the water alongside, and then a noise of footsteps, and 
voices speaking in a foreign language, approaching the 
cabins. 

“ I guessed what had happened, for I had heard of Moorish 
pirates before ; and my heart sank as I realised that 
probably father, Edric, and all the crew were dead and 
thrown overboard, and that I was alone and in the power 
of such merciless fiends. The door was violently burst 
open ; several dark, ferocious faces thrust themselves in ; 
I was seized, and dragged roughly out on to the deck to 
the accompaniment of jeers and laughter. But as soon 
as I came into the open I perceived, by the glare of some 
torches that had been lighted, the body of my brother lying 
by the mast, his face covered with blood ; but of my father 
I could see no sign, nor, though I scanned the decks hurriedly 
and eagerly, could I see any traces of our poor English 
lads. They had all been thrown overboard—dead or 
alive. 


44 I flung myself on my brother’s body, wiping the blood 
from his face and trying to staunch the flow ; and one of 
the Moors close by, whether from pity, or because he 
noted that Edric was young and sturdily built and might 
sell for a useful slave if he could be restored to health, came 
and helped me. Together we washed and bound up the 
wound ; and then we were both taken on board the pirate 
vessel, and thrust into the cabin where you found us. The 
noise of orders and shouting continued for some little time 
on our ship, and I guessed the pirates were ransacking her, 
especially as I heard footsteps trampling backwards and 
forwards between the two ships, as if men w'ere carrying 
heavy burdens. 

44 This went on for an hour or so, when suddenly I heard 
a shout. The trampling of feet swelled to a roar, as men 
ran and jumped into the one we were now on ; a broad 
glare of light penetrated even to our dark place of confine¬ 
ment ; and from the orders hurriedly given, the sudden 
splash of oars, and the movement of the vessel, I guessed 
the pirates had been interrupted in their work and were 
taking to flight. I waited and waited, in suspense and fear, 
but no one came near us ; and all the while my poor 
brother lay insensible. Then came the rush and roar of 
the fight, as you boarded the pirate galley ; and not knowing 
what further trouble or peril was in store for us, I almost 
gave up hope. 

44 At last you and your friends looked in on me, and the 
first tones of your voice gave me comfort and hope. Oh, 
Sweyn, how thankful I am to you and your brave 
companions, I cannot say! ” 

She ceased and held out her hands to Olaf and Hake, 
who grasped them cordially ; and the tears shone in 
her eyes, plainly visible by the bright starlight, as they 
gazed on each other. 

44 Poor thing ! ” exclaimed Olaf. 44 I say, Sweyn 44 — 
hurriedly, as though struck by a brilliant idea— 44 they've 
got no friends or relatives. Let’s adopt them! they 
shall go the voyage with us, and come back home with 
us to live. Tell her ! ” 

Sweyn explained the suggestion and the general state 
of affairs to the girl, who replied briefly and with emotion, 
gazing gratefully at Olaf. 

44 How old is her brother, Sweyn—fifteen ? Why, 
he’ll make a capital companion for Hake and me ; 
and Agnes — how old is she — twelve ? She’ll do for a 
playmate for Hilda. We’ll teach them our talk, and by 
the time we see Thrandheim Fjord again they’ll be able 
to understand and speak it quite well. What say you ? 44 

44 Gently, Sea-bird. It’s a capital idea, and I’m sure 
your mother and Sigurd will agree, but we must deal 
quietly with the poor maid for awhile ; her father’s loss 
will be still raw and bleeding in her heart, and her brother’s 
hurt has got to be cured yet. Still—it will do, I think ; 
yes, it will do ! 44 

He took Agnes aside and spoke gently with her, dropping 
insensibly into a slow pacing on the deck which harmonised 
with the tones of his voice ; the girl’s sobbing subsided 
by degrees, Sweyn tucked her arm into his in a protecting 
fashion, and finally, when she bade them good-night for 
the present, her accents were calm and her manner more 
composed. She slid away into the darkness, and Sweyn 
turned to Olaf and Hake. 

44 Now, lads, you’d best turn in ! And see here—when 
you meet the child in the morning, don’t alludq to the 
pirates, or the fight, or her father, but just ask after herself 
and her brother, and talk on ordinary subjects as cheerfully 
as you can. Help her to forget; and the best way to do 
that is by starting in to teach her Norse. Good night. 44 

When the lads tumbled into their bunks they were so 
sleepy that in almost one moment they were unconscious ; 
and it was only when Sweyn himself came the next morning 
and roused them out that they woke up and realised that a 
new day had arrived—a day on which for the first time 
they were to set foot on what were then termed 44 eastern 44 
shores. 

Agnes met them at table, and beyond looking pale and 
worn seemed to have recovered herself from the fears 
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and anxieties of the previous day ; and in reply to their 
questions, through Svveyn, she said that her brother appeared 
to be going on well and to have no signs of fever. 

“ He’ll be all right, soon,” remarked Sweyn. " I shall 
leave him in Glumm’s charge—him and his sister—when I 
take you two ashore ; and I don’t intend to have any 
unnecessary visitors aboard, either. I’ll see to that l ” 

During the meal, the first shyness having worn off, the 
boys kept Agnes busy repeating the Norse equivalents 
for whatever articles they could think of, and as the 


language was (and is) really very similar to English, the 
lesson proceeded satisfactorily and rapidly. 

“ She’ll soon be able to talk to us, at this rate ! ” said 
Olaf, smiling across at her, 

” Keep all on at it,” remarked Sweyn, through a mouth¬ 
ful. ” Women-folk are apt pupils at talking.” 

An hour afterwards, having given Glumm all his in¬ 
structions, Sweyn and the two lads jumped into a boat 
and were pulled ashore. The necessary formalities complied 
with, the master led them through narrow, sloping streets 
to a house where, he said, dwelt an old friend of his. 

“ He’ll send some one to show you your way about,” 
he added ; ” and don’t you be getting into any trouble. 
This isn’t Norway, mind ! ” 

The friend proved to be an old Jew merchant, who 
expressed satisfaction at seeing Sweyn and some curiosity 
as to his companions. This gratified, he willingly furnished 


the lads with a guide, whom he instructed to show them 
the sights of the town, and they went off with him. When 
they returned, Sweyn met them and signified that he was 
going on board at once, having finished his business ashore, 
and that his friend would accompany them. 

” He’ll take a lot of trouble off our hands,” he whispered 
to Olaf. ” He’ll run his eyes over the cargo, reckon up 
its value, and give us a fair price. The vessel I shall 
leave in his hands, and call in again on our way home for 
the proceeds—unless he buys her, too, as a speculation. 

Don’t interfere, one way 
or another. Look on 
and listen as much as 
you like.” 

In the end, after a 
vast amount of arguing 
and chaffering, the mer¬ 
chant purchased vessel 
and cargo for a round 
sum, with which Sweyn 
professed himself satis¬ 
fied ; and that evening, 
the price agreed on 
having been duly paid 
in cash and commodities, 
the ” Hawk ” cast loose 
her moorings, the oars 
dipped into the water, 
and she moved out of 
harbour to get an offing. 

” A nice little bit of 
business, that ! ” said 
Sweyn, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling, 
when sail had been made 
and they were well undei 
way standing off to the 
eastward. “Only cost 
us a little fighting, which 
we enjoyed, and has 
brought us in a good 
round sum — ho, ho l 
Faith,Sea-bird; I reckon 
this trip, though not 
undertaken for profit, 
will turn out a lucrative 
one, after all.” 

” I don't care about 
the money,” said Olaf, 
with the naive scorn of 
youth for mere pelf ; ” I 
( like the fighting, and 
the adventures, and see¬ 
ing new countries-” 

“None of which 
things you could enjoy 
without having the 
money to pay for them. 
Sea-bird ! How would 
you arm your men and 
fit out a vessel, for instance ? Tell me that! ” 

” Ah, I never looked at it in that way, before.” 

” Your father and I did for you, though. Money’s 
not everything, lad ; but it's a help.” 

” Let’s go and have a look at Edric,” said Hake ; and 
accordingly they sought the cabin and looked in. 

” He has been speaking,” said Agnes, “ and I think he 
recognised me ; but I’m not sure.” 

” Give him time—give him time ! ” responded Sweyn, 
bending over his patient, who opened his eyes and looked 
up at him, puzzled. 

The master spoke a few words to him gently, which 
seemed to be understood. The boy’s eyes turned to his 
sister, who took Sweyn’s hand and patted it. The action 
evidently reached his comprehension, for he smiled faintly, 
and then, closing his eyes again, dropped off into 
slumber. 


‘‘The door was violently 

burst open; several dark, 
ferocious faces thrust themselves in.” [See page 112 .) 
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" Rest and sea air,” said Sweyn dogmatically. 
" Plenty of good food, and an occasional cup of wine when 
the chance of fever's gone. He’ll do all right, little maid 1 ” 
he nodded to Agnes as they left the cabin. 

“ Where away now, Sweyn ? ” inquired Olaf when 
they were out on deck again, staring at the blue sea 
stretching out on their right and the hilly country on their 
left. 

" Straight ahead, for the present, Sea-bird. Yearning 
for another fight, are you ? We can’t supply you with a 
new one every day, you know. We have plenty of time 
before us, and no need to hurry ; and you wouldn’t be 
any the wiser if I told you. However, look here.” 

He drew his dagger, and with its point traced roughly 
on the deck the he of the land. 

" We shall turn up here, you see,” he said. " The coast 
makes a big bend in, and we shall follow the trend of it, 
more or less closely, going north and by east, till we come 
to a big place called in old days Massilia. Then we shall 
bear along eastwards for Italy ; and after that, I hope to 


get across to Crete, and so on to Alexandria. That is in 
Lybia, or Egypt, my lads, where your forefathers played 
a manful part, not so many years ago. The land of marvels 
and wonders, I'm told, though I haven’t seen them with 
my own eyes. By the horn of Odin 1 after those big tusks, 
I’m ready to believe anything.” 

** How long will that take us ? ” inquired Hake. 

44 Months and months, my lad. It all depends on wind 
and weather—and perhaps on a few other things also. 
We'll get there in time.” 

Here Agnes joined them ; and Sweyn going off about 
some matters connected with the ship, the three immedi¬ 
ately began a lesson-conversation, the course of which 
was interrupted by laughter and many exclamations. 
When Sweyn returned :— 

” Why, you’re going ahead full sail! ” quoth he. ” She 
says she can understand you very fairly well, but you 
talk too fast. She can’t lay her tongue quite to the words 
quick enough, though, to talk back. It’ll come—it’ll 
come ! ** 


CHAPTER VII. 


BJORN, THE VIKING. 



|OR days after the foregoing, our 
adventurers literally sauntered 
up the coast of Spain. As 
Sweyn constantly remarked, 
“ there was no hurry ” ; and 
for some particular reason of 
his own, which he did not 
choose to divulge as yet, he 
insisted upon the due carrying 
out of his wishes. 

The sight of the snowy peaks 
‘ °f the Sierra Nevada appealed 
p r ’ powerfully to the instincts of 

all the Northmen on board; and the warm climate, 
tempered by the sea-breezes, the blue and smiling sea, the 
deep green of the land they skirted, with the strange rig 
of the vessels, and the equally strange appearance of face, 
figure, and costume of the inhabitants of the ports they 
touched at, fascinated as well as astonished both Olaf and 
Hake. 

By now Edric was fast recovering from the sword-cut 
across his head. By dint of careful nursing he had rounded 
the comer : no symptoms of fever had supervened, and 
the sea air, good food, and judicious doses of mild Spanish 
wine were rapidly restoring him to health. The lad 
seemed to have a strong constitution, too, and to have led 
a fairly healthy life—town-bred though he was; and in con¬ 
sequence it seemed very probable that a few weeks would 
set him on his legs and give him back his pristine vigour. 
He scarcely looked his age—fifteen ; but, then, that was 
easily accounted for by the pallor and general debility 
caused by his severe wound. Still, Olaf at fourteen was 
stouter built, larger boned, and gave promise of developing 
into a far larger man all round than the young English 
lad, though, as Sweyn said, 44 it wasn’t fair to judge 
from present appearances.” 

Daily, Sweyn related fragments of history, so far as they 
were known to him from his promiscuous intercourse with 
merchants and sailors of diverse countries in his various 
voyages. When passing Gibraltar he had told the lads 
of the Mohammedan leader, Tarik ben Zaid, who, more 
than two hundred years before their day, had crossed over 
into Spain, landing at that spot, which he called Jebel 
Tarik or the Mountain of Tarik—a name which has since 
been corrupted by usage into Gibraltar. 

Warming to his subject, he told of Tank’s first battle 
with and defeat of King Roderic, the last of the Gothic 
kings, which thus opened the way for the Arab invasion 
of Spain ; of how the trickle of Moorish influx swelled 
into a flowing tide of immigration, and how at the present 
time most of the country of Spain and Portugal lay in 


their power and under the suzerainty of the Ommiade 
caliphs ; of the wonderful arts and sciences they had, 
he believed, introduced, and how they ” built fairy palaces 
on earth, and talked with the stars in heaven ”—by which 
latter he meant their cultivation of astronomy. 

” Moors and Arabs everywhere ! ” said he. 44 Go 
where you will, you’ll find the dark-faced, turbaned race 
settling and settled. They’re good doctors and better 
fighters, for which reason I hold them in some respect ; 
good sailors are they, too, though fierce and untractable. 
Better that than milk-and-water landlubbers, though ! 
You’ll see them everywhere you go, Sea-bird : in Italy, 
Byzantium, Greece, Alexandria—everywhere ! Their merch¬ 
ants are civil and obliging ; but don’t make a scoff at 
any religious rite of theirs, if you wish to keep a head 
on your shoulders.” 

44 I like to hear about all these people,” said Olaf, 
44 because we are bound to come in touch with them ; but 
I like best, Sweyn, to hear your tales of Rolf the Ganger 
and his conquest of Normandy, of Ruric—ah ! I’d like 
to hear more of him and his new kingdom, and how he’s 
going ahead with it; and I long to hear more of that land 
behind Alexandria, where, you have told me, the sun is 
so hot it bums the skins of the people quite black ! ” 

Agnes stared, for this was all new to her; and her brother’s 
eyes dilated, for he, like Olaf, was of an adventurous 
disposition. Hake nodded his head silently, in grave 
agreement with his young chief’s outburst ; and Sweyn 
broke out into one of his deep-chested laughs. 

44 That’s one of your failings, Sea-bird ! ” he said, " you 
want to know everything at once. Now, here we are, 
off the coast of Spain, lapped in peace and quiet for the 
time, and you want to hear of fightings and burnings up. 
Ho, ho ! Wait till we get to that same hot country ! 
Perhaps you’ll be wanting all the time to get out of it, 
and back to the chilly breezes and the snows of the home¬ 
land. Patience, lad ! ’twill come.” 

44 I wish it would come quicker, then,” grumbled Olaf. 
But his natural cheerfulness reasserted itself, and, catching 
the eyes of Agnes fixed on him, he burst out laughing at his 
own petulance. 

Past France they sailed, finding daily new things to 
admire, until one evening they were lying to off the coast 
of Italy, near by Genoa, having landed in search of fresh 
water ; and here there befel an adventure. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and the sea rippled 
gently on to the shore hard by in long-drawn, swishing 
murmurs ; while the mountains far away gleamed silver 
white where the radiance illuminated their snowclad 
summits, and the stars trembled like golden globules ready 
to fall into the deep blue ocean. Scarcely a sound 
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“ Several men scrambled up • . . and, mounting each 
other’s shoulders, attained the summit of the wall.’' 

and when he reappeared, he seemed to have shaken off 
every atom of reluctance, and moved briskly and spoke 
cheerily as though the joy of coming battle sang a light¬ 
some song within him. 

44 'Twill be a tough fight,” said he, feeling the edge of 
his axe. 44 These Moorish rascals will fight desperately, 
when penned into a comer ; and driven to bay they will 
be by Bjorn, or I am no judge of a man. He won’t leave 
the rats a loophole to skip out of, but will make a clean 
sweep. Bjorn Bjomsson ? Aye, I mind the name. His 
father was one of those who left Norway years ago, when 
Harald Fairhair reigned. A daring and a venturesome 
man, and one who brooked no bidding. If his son take 
after him—ho, ho ! ” 

He chuckled at the thought that flashed into his brain. 

44 Easy, there 1 ” he bent over the poop-rail to send a 
hissing whisper down amongst the rowers. M Dip your 
oars gently, lads. Less noise—less noise 1 ” 


The two vessels glided along, almost noiselessly, into 
the lee of the headland ; and then the leader swept 
round and made for the point, doubling it closely, and 
waited for the 44 Hawk ” to come up. 

“ Make for the shore, yonder,” said Bjorn, indicating 
the spot with outstretched arm. 41 Leave a guard on 
your ship ; push her off into deep water, as I shall 
mine, to prevent accidents ; land all the rest of your 
men, and follow me.” 

Cautiously his instructions were carried out, and the 
two crew r s landed on a sandy beach, Glumm and twelve 
men remaining on the 44 Hawk,” as Sweyn ordered. 

44 Careless rascals ! ” said Bjorn, as he led the way 
inland at a rapid pace. M Had they but kept a watch, 
they’d have seen us long ago, this bright night.” 

44 Are you sure they haven’t ? ” asked Olaf, who was 
striding along beside him. 

44 Not they, lad. They’re only back from a cruise 
since yesterday ; and 'tis their custom to fling discipline 
to the winds, and carouse in honour of their victories. 
We shall pounce on them as a cat on a mouse.” 

But the boast was nearly like to have been falsified ; 
for at that very instant a man sprang up in front of 
them, evidently just awakened from slumber, and fled 
shouting the alarm. But ere he had time to utter more 
than one warning cry there came a twang from the 
ranks, an arrow smote him between the shoulders, and 
he stumbled and fell headlong. 

44 Good shot, Ulf 1 ” muttered Bjorn. 44 Now, pray 
the gods that shout was not heard, or w T e are like to 
have trouble.” 

But apparently no one had remarked the alarm—all 
probably being too busy carousing, as Bjorn had said, 
or the distance being too great, for it was yet a quarter 
of an hour ere the castle came in view, perched high 
upon a crag, to the summit of which there wound a 
narrow, well-worn path. 

44 Up here, men! ” said Bjorn ; 44 and silence, all of 
you. Mind how you step ; a loose stone set rolling 
would upset all.” 

Up they climbed, finally reaching a small plateau 
where the path emerged from the undergrowth that girt 
it in on to a bare space. 

44 How shall we get in ? ” whispered Olaf to Bjorn. 

44 Loave it to me,” responded the viking. 

Quickly the whole band stole across the intervening 
space until they reached the shadow under the w r alls of 
the building ; and here half a dozen of them, evidently 
acting under instructions, separated from the main 
body and circled rapidly away on either side. Presently 
they returned, and held a whispered conversation with 
Bjorn. Then the latter disappeared, to return in a few 
moments and beckon all to follow. 

44 This way, and make no noise,” he murmured. 

When they halted, it was before a shed or lean-to that 
stood against the outer wall. Several men scrambled up 
on the roof of this, and, mounting each other's shoulders, 
attained the summit of the wall with but little trouble ; and 
then, leaning over and helping their comrades, it was not 
long before all were inside the hold. 

The two leaders told off a party to find and hold the gate, 
and then led the rest forward ; and keeping in the shadow, 
and guided by the sounds of shouting and revelry, they 
soon arrived at the main entrance to the great hall of the 
building itself and halted, forming up in a dense mass 
outside the doors. 

44 Now,” quoth Bjorn, looking round at his following 
and shaking his axe aloft, 44 down with the doors and have 
at them. No quarter, men 1 Don’t let one of the rascals 
escape ; and keep an eye lifting that they don't get at the 
prisoners and cut their throats, before we can release 
them. Axes, men 1 Down with the doors I ” 

Instantly a shower of thunderous blows fell upon the 
wooden framework, which, not calculated to encounter such 
an assault, forthwith gave way in splintered fragments, 
and the vikings rushed tumultuously in over the debris, 
heralding their approach with deafening Northern cheers. 
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STORMING A SEA-ROVER’S STRONGHOLD. 


AUGHT up in the first rush, 
Olaf, who had pushed for¬ 
ward just as the door gave 
way, was wrenched violently 
apart from Hake and Sweyn 
and borne ahead on the crest 
of the surging wave of 
vikings that burst irresistibly 
into the building. Conse¬ 
quently, unable to resist the 
pressure from behind that 
urged him on, he was impelled 
headlong into the great hall 
in advance of the crowd, almost as a cork might be tossed 
to the front by a breaking sea. 

44 By the Prophet! ” exclaimed a dark-faced man in 
gorgeous apparel who sat in a high seat, springing to his 
feet ; 44 What tumbler is this who comes trundling into our 
hall in this fashion ? To arms, men l ” he roared, as the 
choked passage disgorged its flux of assailants. 

But there was no time to snatch weapons from wall or 
corners where they had been flung for ease when the 
wearers sat themselves down to the feast. In almost 
an instant the wide apartment was filled with struggling, 
striking combatants, and in the wild melee swords, daggers, 
and axes had the pre-eminence over hastily snatched up 
stools or chairs, or even the few weapons that lay handy 
and had been grasped by the revellers. Escape there 
was none by the doorway, for that was strictly guarded. 
A few fled wildly to the farther end of the hall and dis¬ 
appeared behind a hanging arras ; but the quick eye of 
Bjorn had noted the movement, and he roared in tones 
that dominated the tumult :— 

44 Behind that curtain, lads I Quick—after them 1 ” 

Olaf, who had heard the remark addressed to him as 
he w r as hurled into the room, but who, luckily for his own 
vanity, had not understood it, was nearest the drapery. 
With the agility of boyhood he was through it in a twinkling, 
just in time to drive his sword through the back of the 
last fleeing wretch, who flung up his arms with a yell and 
dropped writhing. Wrenching his blade from the prostrate 
body Olaf bounded over him, and disappeared up the 
narrow passage in pursuit of the others, just as Hake and 
Sweyn came jostling through the aperture behind him. 

“ After him ! ” gasped Sweyn, breathless through a 
furious rough-and-tumble combat he had been engaged in 
with a lithe and desperate foeman. 44 Catch him up, 
Hake, or he’ll get his throat cut to a certainty if they get 
him alone ! ” 

Hake sprang on, and a stream of vikings followed him. 
Up the passage they raced, Hake shouting his young 
chief’s name, and every now and again a few of the pursuers 
turned aside into some entrance that presented itself, 
flushed with the lust for slaughter and plunder. 

44 To me, vikings ! ” rang Olaf’s voice, high-pitched 
with excitement. 

44 Here 1 ” shouted Hake, bounding through an open 
doorway, and finding himself in an apartment where the 
lad was striving to hold his own against three agile adver¬ 
saries who had just attacked him simultaneously. 

A downright sweep of Hake’s axe cleft one assailant 
through turban and crown, and he dropped, rattling his 
heels convulsively in the last agonies, on the floor. Three 
vikings burst in at the door at the same moment, and 
flung themselves upon the two survivors. Their rush 
sent Olaf staggering against the wall, where he collapsed 
and lay ; Hake rushed to his side to search for a wound, 
if he had any, and was still looking when a voice said in 
his ear :— 

44 A stout young fighting-cock ! Is he hurt, lad ? Here 
—let me see ; I know more of such matters than you.” 

And kneeling down, Bjorn pulled the mail-shirt up to 
the boy’s throat and tore open the fastenings of the inner 
clothing. 


44 One, two, three—three bruises ! That mail must be 
good, or they would have done for him. Sword or axe, 
now ? Ha ! that fellow had an axe, so it’s one of the 
two. He’ll be all right soon, but I reckon he’ll be stiff 
for a day or so. Lift him up, you men ; take him into 
the hall, and get him a cooling draught. As fine a young 
viking’s son as ever I came across ! ” 

He disappeared from the apartment to continue his 
search ; but the men who had thronged in lifted Olaf, 
in obedience to orders, and bore him, insensible still, to 
the hall. On the way they encountered Sweyn, who 
exclaimed in anxious tones :— 

44 Not dead, Hake ? Don’t say the lad’s dead ! ” 

" No, no; only bruised a trifle, Sweyn. Come and 
see to him yourself; we shall soon have him sitting up 
asking questions.” 

44 What a reckless young wild-cat it is I ” said Sweyn, 
as Hake rapidly narrated what had occurred. 44 He went 
in at the door, head over heels, in front of every one—by 
the horn of Odin ! I foresee I shall have my hands full at 
this rate.” 

He was still grumbling when Olaf opened his eyes, 
looked round, and suddenly seemed to grasp the sense of 
the situation. 

44 I’m all right,” he said, trying to rise. 44 Some one’s 

given me rather a hard knock, though. Ugh !-” as 

he stretched himself. 

44 Lucky for you it wasn’t your head,” quoth Sweyn. 
44 Look here, my Sea-bird ! Fighting is fighting ; but it 
isn’t the usual custom to go into a fight after the fashion 
of a ball. Nor is it exactly prudent for a lad of your 
age to tackle three men at once.” 

Olaf laughed at the gruff tones and disapproving face. 

44 I couldn’t help the first,” said he, 44 and I know it 
must have looked foolish ; but it was the men behind 
who sent me flying. As for the others they ran, and I 
ran, and then they suddenly turned on me. I never thought 
but that you were close behind.” 

44 All very well,” quoth Sweyn ; "but I can’t run as fast 
as you can. However, you're well out of it, and you’ve 
done your share for to-day. Sit down and rest awhile. 
You’ll be stiff enough to-morrow.” 

44 Keep moving,” advised Hake ; 44 and the stiffness 
will be warded off.” 

44 Oh, do as you please 1 ” exploded Sweyn. 44 I’m 
off to hunt through the castle.” 

44 And we’re coming with you,” retorted Olaf, staggering 
after him, on Hake’s arm, but gradually finding himself 
able to get along alone. 

The corridors and rooms were thronged with vikings, 
laughing and jesting with each other, and bearing all 
sorts of heterogeneous plunder to deposit in the large hall. 
To Olaf’s question of one as to whether any prisoners 
had been found, the man replied that he did not know ; 
but at that moment a distant clamour of voices arose. 

44 Some fun there ! ” exclaimed the man. 44 I’m off I ” 
And flinging his armful of spoils haphazard on the floor, 
he disappeared down the corridor in the direction of the 
shouting. 

44 Come on ! ” cried Olaf, leading the way ; and the 
other two followed him. 

They found themselves on a wide landing—as one might 
term it—crowded with men ; and in the centre of the 
ring, interrogating three men who stood before him, 
towered Bjorn, swinging his axe carelessly to and fro in 
his hand. 

44 Where is the treasure-chamber ? ” said he curtly to 
one of the men. 

44 I will not say.” 

A backward blow of the axe levelled the obstinate 
pirate senseless or dying to the ground ; and turning 
to the next. Bjorn repeated his question. This man, 
scared out of his wits at the summary punishment meted 
out to his comrade, stammered a few unintelligible words 
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and pointed towards the way Olaf and his companions 
had come. 

“ Shake some sense into him ! ” quoth the ruthless 

viking. “ Now then, you-” turning to the last man ; 

“ where is this treasure ? ” 

This fellow replied briefly and evidently to Bjorn’s 
satisfaction. 

“ Bring him along,” said he, ” and drop that other.” 

The reckless vikings, who had been shaking and pushing 
the hapless wretch violently back and forth, in accordance 
with their leader’s injunctions, ceased their rude horse¬ 
play, and their unfortunate victim fell gasping to the 
ground ; then, two of them gripping the guide by the 
arms, they led him along in the direction he indicated, 
which brought them into the very room where Olaf had 
so nearly been slain. 

” Ha I ” cried Bjorn, as he met the three ; ” my young 
sea-cock on his legs again ? Good lad ! Come along with 
me, and you shall see something for your pains that is 
worth looking at.” 

The bulk of the treasure was found concealed in a sort 
of secret chamber which, after the manner of those days, 
was fashioned in the leader’s room and hidden in a recess 
closed by a concealed door which opened by pressure in a 
particular spot. It was a common device, and probably 


borrowed from the old Egyptian system of balance-weights. 
Here were to be seen chests that contained jewellery, loose 
stones of price—all the multifarious portable loot of the 
most valuable description that the pirates had amassed 
on their various cruises. Other chests held money of 
different nations, gold and silver, the coins of each denomina¬ 
tion being jumbled together at random, the only precaution 
taken being not to mix the silver with the gold. 

“ Ho, ho ! Fine pickings 1 ” laughed Bjorn. 

In response to further inquiries from the guide, it 
transpired that there were many bales of valuable carpets 
and cloths elsewhere ; but Bjorn refused to have anything 
to do with these at present, telling off a party to take the 
treasure-chests aboard his ship first. 

” Now, my young sea-cock ! ” quoth he to Olaf, " you 
shall have your pick out of the armoury, as I promised 
you ; and you shall choose next, young fellow. As for 
your share, master, and that of your crew, we’ll settle 
that comfortably aboard of our galleys. Now, lads ; we 
want some casks of the best wine. Have it got up, and 
we’ll taste a few samples in the hall. Perhaps you can 
help us here, master—eh ? ” 

“ It has been said that I have a good judgment in 
wines,” responded Sweyn. ” I shall not be sorry to rinse 
some of the dust out of my throat, so I’m with you.” 



Presents for Natives. 


E VERY explorer of foreign lands carries with him a 
quantity of presents of various kinds with which on 
occasion to propitiate the natives. Not a few mere 
travellers, too, are similarly equipped; for these tips 
in kind, as they have been called, prove wonderfully efficacious 
in smoothing the way, and there are certain semi-civilised 
countries in which the natives practically insist upon levying such 
toll upon all white men who come amongst them. The difficulty 
often is to know exactly what to take, and there the advice of 
persons recently returned from abroad is of the utmost value. 

As a general rule, something that will tickle the recipient's 
vanity is admitted to be the most acceptable form of present. 
For which reason many explorers, and so forth, have for long 
pinned their faith to the penny looking-glass as being the best 
form of present—certainly the best at the price. A pocket- 
comb in case will be accepted with delight by many darkies. 
In Africa the comb is sometimes worn as a hair ornament, and 
the case—particularly if it be made of bright-coloured imitation 
leather—is adopted as an additional decoration behind the 
ear. 

One traveller attained popularity on the erstwhile Dark 
Continent by distributing small bicycle-bells to chiefs and head¬ 
men. These worthies possessed no cycles, but they attached 
the bells to their walking-sticks and from time to time proudly 
gave audible warning of their approach. Electric torches, 
even of the very cheapest description, are usually greatly 
prized by natives, and wire spectacles—the frame only, with¬ 
out glasses—have before now proved highly acceptable as 
presents. Cheapness and ease of carriage, though, are con¬ 
siderations that the traveller has usually to bear in mind when 
selecting his gifts for natives. When one chief was asked not 
so long since what he would like to have as a present, his reply. 


with a winning (!) smile, was " Me take your cheque.” " In 
which prediction, though,” subsequently explained the returned 
traveller, ” his Majesty was quite wrong.” 

Penny microscopes are reported to have proved a failure 
as gifts, though in certain instances they have been valued as 
burning glasses. One explorer nearly caused a riot by giving 
away small ornamental tins—the people thought the man was 
making fun of them by presenting the tins empty. Cheap 
printed handkerchiefs it is always safe to take, and indiarubber 
umbrella rings or elastic bands usually prompt thanks, for if 
not put to more legitimate uses they become finger or thumb 
rings and armlets. Little offerings of such kinds when made 
to the women of the tribe are very often soon in the possession 
of the men. No doubt they offer to take care of them for their 
spouses! 

One chieftain had an especial weakness for seeing and hearing 
crockery being smashed—it seemed somehow to appeal to him 
as being a sign of affluence. He granted quite a valuable 
concession to an enterprising individual who took him out some 
big crates crammed full of defective pieces of crockery-ware such 
as is specially and cheaply sold for use in " knockabout ” sketches 
at places of entertainment in this country. 

In South Africa some tribes of natives have caught from the 
older Boers the habit of partaking of patent medicines, and 
that quite as if indulging in choice refreshment. Meeting a 
close friend a native will invite the latter into his hut, and they 
then drink each other’s health in a measure of indigestion cure 
or liver tonic. Amongst such very peculiar people a little 
graduated medicine glass of the commonest kind, costing one 
penny, is a most successful present, and travellers take care to 
carry many gross of the same for judicious distribution among 
the natives as they go forward. 
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Public School Missions. 

What “Old Boys” have Done, and are still Doing, 
for their Less Fortunate Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

III. The Rossall Mission. 


T HE Rossall Mission 
was the first public 
school mission in the 
northern province, 
and, seeing that it was com¬ 
menced as long ago as June 16, 
1883, it is also among the 
earliest examples of such mis¬ 
sions in the land. It has, 
moreover, one distinctive 
feature which challenges any 
other school 
to match: 
the mission 
has been 
conducted 
from first to 
last, from 
1883 to the 

present moment, by Old Rossallians. 

This is a record of which the School 
by the Sea has reason to be proud, with 
a pride as legitimate as it is noble. 

A unique feature in the decoration 
of St. Wilfrid’s Church, Newton Heath, 

Manchester, which is the Rossall Mission 
Church, inseparably identified with the 
school and bound to it by the most 
sacred ties, is the carving upon its eight 
pillars, in sunk panels, of the crests of 
the Rossall Houses. The idea origi¬ 
nated with Mr. G. M. Taylor, who, 
noticing that the number of pillars 
coincided with the number of Houses 
at Rossall, suggested that the cost of 
their erection might be borne by the 
difierent Houses. The proposal was 
so cordially approved by Dr. Way, the 
late Head, and so heartily supported by the boys— 
especially the House captains—that the necessary amount 
was contributed by the boys in addition to their ordinary 
subscriptions. A bronze tablet in the church bears the 
Rossall arms and records this gift in the following 
words :— 

" A.M.D.G. 

THE EIGHT PILLARS IN THIS CHURCH ARE THE GIFT 
OF THE EIGHT HOUSES OF ROSSALL SCHOOL, WHOSE 
EMBLEMS THEY BEAR.” 

Further evidence of the tie that binds the parish to 
Rossall is furnished by the font, cut out of a solid block 
of Darley Dale' stone weighing over two tons. The donor 
of this unique font was Mrs. Beechey, the widow of Canon 
Beechey, an old Rossaliian and the son of another Canon 
Beechey who might be called the Wykeham of Rossall. 
In fact, the active part which was taken in the inauguration 
of the school and in the planting of its mission by the 
two Canons, father and son, is specially recognised in an 
inscription upon a copper tablet on the west wall of 
the baptistery in the Mission Church. The inscription 
runs:— 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 

AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF ST. VINCENT BEECHEY, 
M.A., FOUNDER OF ROSSALL SCHOOL, AND ST. 
VINCENT BEECHEY, M.A., JUN., FOUNDER OF THE 
ROSSALL MISSION, AND SOMETIME RECTOR OF 
NEWTON HEATH, THIS FONT IS DEDICATED BY 
EDITH DE VERE BEECHEY.” 

And thereby hangs the tale of the Rossall Mission ; for 
it was owing to the association of Dr. James, one of Rossall’s 
earliest and greatest Head Masters, with the son of the 
founder of the school—at that time rec¬ 
tor of Newton Heath—that that indus¬ 
trial suburb of Manchester was chosen as 
the scene of the school’s mission labours. 

Dr. James has put this upon record, 
and has told how the idea first occurred 
to him in the year 1882. “The latter 
half of the nineteenth century saw the 
initiation and development of a great 
social and religious movement—the es¬ 
tablishment, by colleges at the Univer¬ 
sities and by public schools, of missions 
in the slums of London and other great 
cities. It is hardly too much to say 
that nothing has done more to bring to 
the knowledge of the younger members 
of our well-to-do classes the destitution, 
alike bodily and spiritual, of the poor in 
populous towns. The fact that several 
great schools had already taken the leap 
in this movement suggested to me, when 
Head Master of Rossall, the idea of a 
Rossall Mission, which should serve the 
double end of interesting the members 
of the school—present, past, and future 
—in the work to be done in such a field, 
and of helping to raise the lives of many 
who had never known the influence of human sympathy on 
the part of a class more fortunate than their own. To effect 
this object, and to effect it through Christian agencies, 
was the purpose I had at heart.” 

A few years before this train of thought went through the 
brain and warmed the heart of a great scholar, a humble 
Sunday-school teacher had had similar thoughts, and had 
put them into practice to the best of his ability and 
opportunity. There was a joiner’s shop at the back 
of this Sunday-school teacher’s house and, thinking that 
he could do more good by forming a little Sunday school 
of his own from the neglected children of the streets than 
by going every Sunday to his own very respectable school, 
he got his rector, the Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, to consent 
to the use of the shop for the purpose of a little Sunday 
school. The first class was held on Sunday morning, 
April 8, 1877, and five children were present ! And that 
was the stock upon which Dr. James and Canon Beechey, 
a few years later, grafted the Rossall Mission, which to-day 
has grown into a beautiful and fruitful tree. 

It was in 1883 that Rossall became identified with this 
mission in Newton Heath, and by that time a school had 
been built to accommodate the children and adults who 
had increased in numbers far beyond the capacity of the 
old carpenter’s shop. The first Rossall Missioner to take 




Rev. B. Hudson, M.A. 


(Rossall Missioner.) 
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St. Wilfrid’s, Newton Heath (Interior). 


charge of the work was John Edward Mercer, a greatly 
honoured name at the big Lancashire school. He was 
one of the upper boys when Dr. James commenced his 
memorable head-mastership in 1875, and, as he was now 
ordained and working in a Durham mining parish, the 
Doctor thought of him instantly as an ideal young man 
to inaugurate the Rossall Mission. Never was confidence 
better justified. Within eight months he had added a 
hundred scholars to the attendance roll and greatly 
increased the evening congregations. 

To-day the first Rossall Missioner is the Right Reverend 
John Edward Mercer, lately Bishop of Tasmania, and his 
native vigour, his literary capacity, and his splendid 
devotion have made him a power in Australasia. It was 
he, by the way, who inaugurated the “ trips " to Rossall 
from Newton Heath and, in the “ Rossallian," he gives a 
lively description of the first of these. 

'* We thoroughly lionised the place," says the Bishop. 
“ The chapel, the gymnasium, the baths, and the cricket- 
ground came in for special admiration. I must confess 
to a strange feeling of incongruity which crept over me as 
we climbed the sea-wall and suddenly defiled into the 
playground just as a foreign match was about to begin. 
How well I remember the half-ironical cheers with which 
we used at Rossall to greet the heavily laden wagonette, 
whensoever and wheresoever we happened to meet it! But 
I have seen the kind of places in which these trippers have 


to work, and breathed the stifling atmosphere of 
the factories and shops in which they pass so much 
of their time. All this has forced upon me the 
conviction that there are no people to whom we 
should less grudge such glimpses of the world 
of nature than to the inhabitants of the large 
manufacturing towns, and that our seashores 
and country lanes are never better employed 
than in giving them a dose of healthful pleasure. 
And thus the sight of a thoroughgoing cheap 
tripper has become a positive delight to me." 

In that utterance is the new and better 
spirit of our great public schools—that fine spirit 
of humanity and toleration and sympathy w'hich 
the German War did not create in Britain, but 
only revealed in the searchlight of a great cause. 

It is most interesting to read the " testi¬ 
monials " of the various Rossall Missioners. 
Here is an extract from Bishop Mercer's long list 
of qualifications fitting him for being the " guide, 
philosopher, and friend " of the factory-workers 
of a crowded city area: "At Rossall, in 
Mr. Cust’s House (now Mr. Kingsford's) from 
1871 to ’76; was in the fives team and gymnasium 
eight, and won prizes in the school sports for 
the hurdles race and putting the weight." But 
the Bishop is far outdistanced by his successor, 
the late and greatly lamented Rev. A. R. Wilson. 
He was in Mr. Ogden’s, now Mr. Peel’s House, 
from ’74 to '79, and in the school sports won 
prizes fpr the mile and for putting the weight. 
He was also in the school football team and cap¬ 
tain of hockey. At Durham, where he took his 
degree, he was captain of the University foot¬ 
ball fifteen and president of the boating club. 

With such a record it is not surprising that 
Mr. Wilson was a hero to the lads and young men 
of Newton Heath. He played footer with them 
and they marvelled at the " form " displayed by 
the parson, whilst he rejoiced to get a hold, which 
the game enabled him to keep, on the youths of 
his flock. Under his tutelage they made such pro¬ 
gress that they sent a challenge to Rossall, and 
the match was played at the school in October 
1890, the Mission team losing by eleven to three. 
In the following summer a cricket match was 
arranged with the school second eleven, victory 
remaining with the school. About this time, too, 
a service was held for football players at Falls- 
worth parish church, and Mr. Wilson was invited 
by the players themselves to preach the sermon. 

Rev. W. K. Maclure was the next Rossall Missioner, and 
his athletic record reads thus : "At the sports he was the 
winner of the mile and half-mile, and he was in the school 
hockey team eleven." He was in turn succeeded by an old 
schoolfellow, the Rev. J. P. Wilson, who, though unrelated 
to his much-loved predecessor of the same name, like him 
excelled in sports and as an athlete. At Rossall he was 
in the cricket, football, and hockey teams, and it is on the 
records that he was “ the most useful and reliable bat in 
the school," and as a footballer " one of the best, if not the 
best, full-backs Rossall has ever had, hard-working and 
very safe; kicks well in any position, always to be 
relied on." So, evidently, Charles Kingsley’s " muscular 
Christianity " is not extinct in the land, and may the day 
never dawn when it shall be. 

It is impossible in our space to give anything like a 
detailed account of the activities of the various school 
missions, and I must hasten to conclude this one. As we 
have already seen, a handsome church has risen in addition 
to the school which housed the mission during the first 
quarter of a century of its existence. The Missioner, who 
is now Rector of St. Wilfrid's, is the Rev. E. Hudson, and 
with him in these days of expansion is another Old 
Rossallian, the Rev. M. P. G. Leonard, and they live 
together at the Rossall House. 

At a recent reunion of Rossallians at the mission, the 
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Bishop of Whalley spoke wise 
conclude. ” What a help it is, 
Rossall boys — whether past 
or present — to be brought 
face to face with an altogether 
different kind of life to that 
in which they have them¬ 
selves been brought up, or in 
which they usually pass their 
days ! We all of us are liable 
to be absorbed in our own 
pursuits, our work, our occupa¬ 
tion, our games, our plea¬ 
sure. And this means that 
for most of us it is apt to 
become a snare lest in paying 
attention to the duties and 
pleasures of daily life, we 
overlook and pay no heed to 
what is going on in the great 
world around. Here, in this 
Rossall Mission, and in taking 
interest in its work, may be 
found a very helpful and a 
very useful antidote. 


words with which I will 
said the Bishop, " to 


St. Wilfrid's Church, Newton Heath (Exterior). 


“ An occasional visit, such as you pay to-day, not only 
cheers the heart of the clergy who are carrying on this 

work, but it brings you 
into touch with the practical 
side of a working-class pop¬ 
ulation ; it encourages you 
to think seriously of others 
who have never had the 
blessings you possess—whether 
in education or in the 
circumstances, the environ¬ 
ment of their lives — and 
leads you to think of the 
responsibilities which surely 
in these days rest upon 
us all, and not least reminds 
you of the duty of learning, 
while you are young, to 
recognise those respon¬ 
sibilities, and to see in what 
way you can hold out a 
helping hand to those who 
need, just because they and 
you are ‘all one in 
Christ.* ** 


How I Saved the Ranch. 

By ANNIE F. FREEMAN. 


WAS the end of the long vacation, our faces were 
tanned and brown 

From long weeks spent on a farmstead, six miles from 
the nearest town. 

We talked of the football season, and changes the school term 
brings, 

Whilst mother counted the stockings and thought of our winter 
things. 

We'd stirred our imagination with tales of the West, until 
The farm was our ranch, the moorland the prairie, and on the hill 
Our flocks and our herds were browsing—then home from the 
breezy height. 

With cracking of whips and shouting, we rounded them up at 
night. 

I woke with a start one morning, to hear, whilst 'twas scarcely 
day, 

My father spring in the dog-cart and rapidly drive away, 

But back to my idle dreaming I turned with a yawn in bed; 
Then came his shout from the gateway, “ Look after the ranch ! ” 
he said. 

And scarce had I heard his warning, when swift through my 
mem’ry ran 

That tale of the cattle-stealer, the cunning of “ Fleet-foot Dan.” 
So out of the gate I sauntered and climbed up the steep ravine. 
To fling myself in the brushwood and gaze at the spreading 
scene. 

I caught on the dim horizon a glimpse of our nearest town. 
To which on some pressing duty my father had gone, when down 
The slope, right away to westward, I sighted the dusty 
track 

Of horsemen far in the distance; I sprang to my feet, then back 

I flew to the open gateway that led to the farmstead yard, 

And breathless ran to the stable to find that the doors were 
barred 1 

No word to the others spoken, untold w r as my sick’ning fear— 
I wrenched the bar, in an instant the answering doors swung 
clear. 

I leapt on the back of Firefly, the surest and fastest mare 
Yet bred on the ranch, then galloped away to the hill, and 
there 

I sighted where, to the thicket, the. horsemen their course had 
steered ; 

And into its sheltering cover they rapidly disappeared. 


'Twas thus they would hide till nightfall 1 Then townwards 
I turned my head— 

One whispered command to Firefly as over the ground she 
sped. 

And as with regular clatter her hoofs struck the stony plain, 

I heard the ring of the warning my father had left again. 

Up hill and through vale we thundered, we reached the far 
town ere long. 

We tore down the dusty highway, quick parted the gaping 
throng 

Of idlers who pressed around us, then, rounding the market¬ 
place, 

I scanned the great crowd, and breathless caught sight of my 
father's face. 

Above all the wild commotion, " Bring help to the ranch! " I 
cried. 

Then, wheeling the mare, I darted once more for the prairie’s side. 

Far, far, and away behind me, I heard the fast-galloping tread 

And shouts of my swift pursuers, yet stayed not to turn my 
head 

Till, swish through the seething torrent, I leapt to the boulders' 
crest, 

And high on the dizzy summit waved wildly towards the rest. 

With whip in my hand I pointed the hiding-place, when again 

The gang from its cover slinking w’ent scouring the distant 
plain. 

Once more they’d escaped ! Not staying, too parched w ? ere my 
lips to speak, 

I cut 'cross the open country and made for th6 “ Devil’s Creek.” 

To leap o’er its depths w r ould bring me to face with the fleeing 
gang, 

1 felt every muscle tighten, then straight for the edge w'e sprang. 

We rose in the air ! then wildly three shots 'cross the plain rang 
out, 

1 felt myself falling, falling, until with a frenzied shout 

I dropped 1 And my mangled body was found on the cold bare 
floor 

By Jack, as with wild excitement he burst through the bedroom 
door. 

” What on earth d’you think you’re doing ? Come hurry, you 
silly ass! 

The cavalry's out for practice, and we’re going to watch it 
pass ! ” 
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YOUR NOTE BOOK: 

B.O.F.C. Members should Set Down what They See. 

A very desirable item of equipment for each B.O.F.C. member 
is a note-book. It may, indeed, be said that the only really 
necessary articles of outfit for such a member are a note-book 
and the B.O.F.C. badge. Though, of course, you will need a 
pencil with which to write in your note-book : no one should 
stumble in his frantic haste to remind me of that fact before 
I have time to set it down in black and white. Your note-book 
may be of any size you please, but it should certainly be of such 
dimensions that it will go easily into your pocket, and not prove 
to be at all cumbersome when it is there. The paper of which 
the leaves of the note-book is composed should be of sufficiently 
good quahty to permit of your making sketches and little 
drawings upon it. Inside the cover of your note-book 
you should write your name and address, and also the name 
of the particular branch of the B.O.F.C. to which you 
belong. 

There are some fellows who, instead of carrying a note-book 
actually with them when out on Field Club excursions, seem 
to prefer to leave the book at home, and to “ write it up " on 
their return from each outing. Well, naturally enough, you can 
do that if you like, but my own experience is that if a thing is 
worth noting it is worth making a note of on the spot. While 
you are positively looking at it, you are far better able to set 
down the truth about it than if, perhaps some hours later, you 
trust to your memory and record what is in reality only the 
remains of the impression that you at the time received. The 
note-book that you leave at home to await your return may be 
more accurately described as being a diary. Keep a diary of 
your Field Club doings, by all means, if so disposed : it is in 
itself an excellent practice. 

But do not imagine that 
the terms diary and note¬ 
book are synonymous. A 
diary is deliberate, whereas 
a note-book is red hot. 

Now, what kind of details 
are you going to jot down in 
your note-book ? 

Not long since, I in¬ 
spected the note-book of a 
young field naturalist who 
had just returned from a 
walk near Harrow. He had 
made two entries in his 
note-book, and they were, 

“ Saw some Jersey cows in 
a field," and “ Saw the same 
cows coming back." Well, 
you know—really—the mat¬ 
ter would have been some¬ 
what more worth recording 
had he been caused to write, 

“ The cows were not there 
when we returned" 1 If there 
is nothing that is sufficiently 
interesting to be set down in 


the book, do not write piffle : follow that rule and you w*ill save 
paper. But remember this : the fact that there seems to be 
nothing to record is very frequently only the outcome of your 
own lack of observation ; there are plenty of things about, only 
you do not see them. Field Club work is especially valuable 
because it trains you to observe ; it teaches that all around us 
are objects and incidents worthy of our notice, even if it be only 
such minute matters of interest as the tiny flowers that hide 
amongst the bleak grass on the downs, or the manner of coming 
and going of some almost microscopic insect. Failing to remark 
any squirrels playing in the tall trees, you may look down and 
notice the hasty retreat of a hedgehog, or " hotchiwitche " as the 
gipsies call that quaint little creature, that has been startled 
by your approach. Or, easing your back from inspecting moss 
and lichens as they grow, you may perhaps glance upwards and 
detect a kestrel or wind-hover poised motionless in the sky. 
The ability to observe is everything, and once you have cultivated 
your powers of observation by indulging in systematic Field 
Club work, you will find that there is almost always an ample 
crop of really sensible items for your note-book. 

Begin your notes for the day by recording the date, condition 
of the weather, and the direction of the wind. Against any 
entry that relates in any way to flow'ers it is well to inscribe the 
time of day when your observation was made. A linen tape- 
measure can be purchased for a penny, or you may have a nice 
waistcoat-pocket spring measure in brass case for about a shilling. 
Provided w f ith one or the other, you can take the diameter of 
any huge fungus that you may happen to discover, or tell the 
circumference of the great bole of some big beech or other tree. 
And straightway the tally is preserved in your note-book's 
pages, and you have an item that warrants the trouble of its 
acquiring. 

And sketches ! 

There, again, the possibilities are endless. You may specialise, 

if you so choose, in picturing 
queer stiles and gates, trees 
that have been distorted by 
the wind, out-of-the-way 
leaf-forms, odd insects, and 
beautiful berries. Or, on 
the other hand, you may 
generalise, and make sketches 
of anything that takes your 
fancy that is pretty, or primi¬ 
tive, or provokingly peculiar. 
A note-book that is partly 
that and partly a sketch¬ 
book is the most interesting, 
and usually the most valuable 
of any. Bear in mind, also, 
that ability to sketch is often 
of much service in after life, 
and that sketching from 
nature is the very best pre¬ 
paration of all if you desire 
to become something of an 
amateur artist. So let your 
notes, if possible, be pictorial 
ones as well as being those 
that are written. 

So much for the subject 
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of your Field Club note-book—a little volume of personal and 
other impressions that, if rightly compiled, will provide pleasant 
pastime for its maker, and food for his thought in the future. 
Keep your note-books, and they in turn will keep you in 
pleasant memory of B.O.F.C. jaunts and investigations. 

* * * 

i; FISHING-LINES, j 

Gut casting-lines, as used for fishing, are made from gut 
produced by the silkworm, and the silkworm-gut industry 
is to-day one of considerable importance in this country, 
for British-made fishing-lines are appreciated by, and exten¬ 
sively supplied to, anglers all over the world. The silk is 
used just before the silkworm is ready to spin a cocoon, 
is solidified and stretched, and thus converted from a viscous 
fluid into being something that is of a cord-like nature. 
At the hands of skilful operatives, both male and female for 
delicacy of touch, it then goes through a number of ingenious 
processes and careful classifications before it is fit to be made up 
into fishing-tackle, and is reduced to finer sizes, as required, by the 
process of drawing it through graduated holes in a steel plate— 
all of which is exceedingly expert work. Finally, the gut casts are 
stained in order to render them less easily seen by the fish in the 
water. Most casts are stained 
invisible blue; but casts are also 
stained dark blue, mist, slate, 
sorrel, and heliotrope — which* 
latter hue is becoming a favourite 
one for the purpose with anglers. 

Our illustration shows one 
day’s purchase of silkworm gut 
piled up in a storeroom of the 
factory of Messrs. Henry Milward 
& Sons, Ltd., at Murcia, in Spain. 

That famous firm of fishing- 
tackle makers, of Redditch, 

England, was established in 1730 . 

They have a very capacious 
factory in Spain, where they buy 
the gut in the raw state from 
the cultivators of the silkworm 
and work it up. These culti¬ 
vators, who are called farmers, 
are either employers of labour, or 
else are just heads of families 
whose wives and sons and 
daughters all help in tending the 
silkworms that are to bring them 
profit. Every morning lines of country carts assemble at 
the factory to deliver the raw material, which is at once 
manipulated in the workshops there, and then shipped for 
finishing to the English factory. 

In purchasing a gut line it is alw r ays wise to acquire one of 
higher grade, though, of course, that means also of higher price. 
The reason for that being so is as follows. Drawn gut is con¬ 
sistent in size, as it is regulated by a millimeter gauge. In the 
lower grades the same method is adopted, but exact regularity 
cannot be obtained owing to the natural imperfections of the 
gut. The fine may then be said to be composed of material of 
unequal quality, and the weakest part is liable to break under 
strain. It is interesting to note that certain qualities of selected 
gut, as used for salmon fishing-lines, are employed for surgical 
ligatures, and as such have been in active demand during the 
War. 

• * * 

THE ANGORA RABBIT. J 

When a boy makes up his mind that he will keep rabbits, the 
first problem that presents itself for solving is that of what kind 
of rabbits he shall keep. There is ample choice : English 
Dutch, Flemish, Belgian, Japanese, Himalayan—all those and 
others there are to select from. Rabbits to suit every eye—we 
had almost written every taste, but here we are not concerned 
as to rabbit-rearing for the pot. The rabbit that we are about 
to describe is intended as a pet, and perhaps to win prizes at 
shows. In the ordinary way, after you have fed and watered 
your rabbit and have tidied up his hutch, there is nothing more 
to be done for him—which some fellow's deplore, because, being 
fond of their pets, they like to spend time looking after them. 

Now, if you are that kind of young rabbit-fancier, you will 
be well advised in keeping Angora rabbits. The Angora rabbit 


has, or should have, a beautiful thick, long coat; and to keep 
this coat in condition it must be gently brushed every day with 
a soft hair-brush, or with one of the special brushes that are 
sold for the purpose. How to properly brush an Angora rabbit 
is an art that comes only with practice. The fur should be 
gently brushed, otherwise the coat will come out—and that is 
the very last thing to be desired for the show-bench, upon which 
Angoras should look like snowy balls of thick fur. Always the 
body-coat of an Angora rabbit should be brushed towards the 
animal’s head ; a sleek, flat coat is in every w’ay to be avoided. 
And do not overdo the brushing. " Well brush them as little 
as possible,” has been laid down as a proper rule for Angora- 
keepers. A few" minutes every day, that is quite enough 
brushing to do ; for really the grooming is only intended for the 
purpose of preventing the rabbit's coat from becoming matted. 
Do not brush an Angora’s ears, the animal does not like it; 
though, as regards the rest of the grooming, an Angora seems 
to positively enjoy the process when once the creature has 
become used to it. 

The Angora is a hardy rabbit; but, particularly if you intend 
to compete for prizes, this is a rabbit that is best kept under 
shelter or indoors instead of its hutch being placed, say, out in 
a garden. If the hutch is situated so that it is liable to become 
damp at all, then the coat of an Angora rabbit is pretty certain 
to grow matted. Besides that, the task of grooming your 
rabbits is much more conveniently done indoors or under cover. 

As a model of what your Angora 
rabbits should look like, if well 
tended, we give herewith a por¬ 
trait of that fine young fellow 
" Honour Bright,” the prize¬ 
winning buck Angora rabbit that 
is owned by Messrs. J. and E. 
Holmes, of Darwen. He is seen 
standing beside a challenge-cup 
and a gold medal that he re¬ 
cently won, and a soft and 
prodigiously woolly-looking ap¬ 
pearance he makes of it, as a 
prize-winning Angora is required 
to do. Notice his splendid ear- 
tufts, which are a distinguishing 
feature of the breed. 

Angoras are capital rabbits for 
boys, because the more simply 
they are housed and the plainer 
is their fare the better they 
thrive. Crushed oats are the 
best food, together with fresh 
green meat that should be given 
to the rabbits dry; never give 
them green food that is wet. Some people seem still to think 
that rabbits never require water to drink. When, as in the 
summer, quantities of green food can be supplied to them, the 
question of drink does not so much matter; but in w'inter 
give them a drink of water about twice a week. Angoras, too, 
are fond of milk. Some fanciers give them a little milk each 
day, and it serves to maintain them in condition. The bedding 
of the Angora rabbit should be of straw cut into short pieces. 

• • * 


BRITAIN'S FOOD-SUPPLY: | 

How Boys may Help to Increase It. ? 

Whether the War does or does not continue for a considerable 
while longer, there is every prospect that our food will not become 
cheaper. In such a question as that, boys are in every way 
interested—and they can help. The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries advocates the formation of ” Village War-Food 
Societies,” and the following hints, furnished by the Board for 
such societies, may well be pondered by all boys residing in our 
country districts. 

” Goat-keeping.—I n rural districts there is usually scope 
for the keeping of goats, which may be housed and fed fairly 
cheaply. If care is used in their selection and treatment they 
will yield a good return in the form of wholesome milk for their 
owners.” 

” Pigs. —In connection with many cottage gardens, and on 
vacant areas, pig-keeping could be practised much more 
commonly than at present.” 

” Poultry. —Every additional egg and every extra chicken 
reared will help the food-supply, if produced under proper 
conditions, and there is at the present time special need to 
increase the numbers of both eggs and poultry. The number of 
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persons " (boys, of course, are persons !) *' who could readily keep 
poultry is very great, and a few birds kept by each would not 
only enable them to utilise much household and garden ‘ waste,’ 
but to utilise it in the economic production of eggs and table 
birds, and add to the resources of the country.” (Now, boys, it 
is up to you I Keep poultry as paying pets.) 

” Rabbits. —There is plenty of opportunity in every village 
for increasing the food-supply by means of rabbit-breeding, the 
produce being utilised either for home consumption or for 
increasing home resources through the medium of the market.” 



A Self-recording Bee-hive. 


** Pigeons. —A further means of increasing production lies in 
the breeding of young pigeons. Little equipment is necessary 
—none that cannot readily be found in every village, as cotes and 
wire enclosures can be made by any man ” (or boy) ” who is 
handy with tools. The birds need little attention if they can be 
allowed their freedom, and will rear several brace of youngsters 
annually.” 

” Bees. —There is always a satisfactory outlet for good 
honey, which is a valuable article of food, and it should be 
especially welcome at a time when sugar is so dear.” 

“ Collection of Wild Fruits. —The societies might wtII take 
in hand the collection of wild fruits and their sale or preservation 
for home use. Blackberries, wild raspberries, cranberries, 
whortleberries, crab-apples, and hazel-nuts may all be collected 
in considerable quantity in different districts, and all add 
appreciably to the food resources of the collectors. The 
collected fruit may be sold, or bottled, or converted into jam or 
jelly." 

“ Collection of Acorns, etc. —It has not been sufficiently 
recognised that acorns, horse-chestnuts, and beech-mast are all 
useful foods for stock—especially acorns. Village societies 
should do all that lies in their power to utilise these products 
to the full. They may readily and quickly be collected, and 
when not required for stock owned by members may doubtless 
be disposed of to neighbouring farmers. In all rural districts 
are to be found spots carrying considerable amounts of rough 
grass and green herbage, nettles, etc. General collection of such 
material may result in the ownership of a useful quantity of 
rough hay, which may be picked over by the goat and used 
generally for the stock, either for food or litter.” 

To country members of the B.O.F.C., who are desirous of 
” doing their bit,” we cordially commend careful consideration 
of the valuable suggestions above quoted. 

* • • 
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AN AID TO APIARISTS, 




A schoolboy ” howler,” that you may perhaps have heard 
before, runs thus : Schoolmaster—” Now, can you tell me 
what is an apiarist?” Bright Pupil — “One who keeps 
monkeys, sir.” 

Of course, anyone who rears bees is an apiarist, apis being the 
Latin word for a bee, though you may remember that Apis, with 
a capital A, was also the name of the sacred bull of the Egyptians, 
kept in state at Memphis. In the country there are many boys 
whose hobby is bee-keeping, and to-day, when food stuffs of all 


kinds have acquired an extra value, the number of boys who thus 
go in for raising honey has considerably increased. 

A well-managed hive of bees ought to yield ioo lb. of honey 
to its possessor, in addition to the 30 lb. of honey which must be 
left to serve as food for the bees themselves during the winter. 
Not that the bees will of their own accord make 130 lb. of honey 
per hive. The clever bee-keeper constantly takes away the honey 
as fast as it is made, substituting empty frames for full ones. 
Directly the bees discover the loss of their honey, and find an 
empty frame there in its place, they start frantically at work 
to fill the frame. So the process goes on all the summer, much 
to the apiarist's satisfaction and material benefit. 

It will be understood that it is always an advantage to know 
what weight of honey there is in the hive. The bee-hive that is 
here illustrated enables that to be ascertained at a glance. 
Supporting the hive proper is a stand that is also a weighing- 
machine. This is provided with a recording dial, and for every 
pound of honey that the bees bring into the hive, the hand of 
the dial moves, clockwise, a short distance forward. Thus at 
any moment the apiarist can tell exactly how much honey the 
hive contains. 


A PIN-HOLE FOUNTAIN FOR AN AQUARIUM, ij 

A small fountain is a pleasing attraction to an aquarium, 
and it also renders an aquarium a more healthy living-place 
for such fish, insects, and plants as are kept in it. Naturally 
enough, if you possess an aquarium that is of quite ordinary 
size nothing very ambitious in the way of a fountain can be 
attempted, and in such cases what is known as a pin-hole fountain 
is the very thing that you require. 

Now, a pin-hole fountain is quite easily and cheaply to be 
made at home by any boy who is master of the useful and not 
difficult accomplishment of being able to do a little neat soldering. 
The cost of making such a fountain should certainly not be more 
than two or three shillings, and the diagram that we show 
informs you exactly how the fountain is contrived. 

A tank of any kind—maybe, a can—that will hold about a 
gallon of water is fixed in a convenient position, and from this 
a small pipe is carried to the level of the water in the aquarium, 
and there the jet of water issues into the air. Only a very small 
jet is required, and to obtain this the top part of the pipe is closed 
and a mere pin-hole is then made in the top of the pipe so as 
to produce a tiny jet. Hence the term pin-hole fountain. 

Of course, some provision has to be made for the overflow of 
water from the aquarium, so the waste w^ater must be caught 
in a receptacle of some kind. A good-sized bucket is suitable for 



A Pin-hole Fountain. 


this purpose, as it can be easily lifted to be emptied, and it can 
be used also, of course, for the purpose of refilling the tank. If 
you have any insects — such as small water-beetles—in the 
aquarium, a piece of wire gauze should be soldered over the top 
of the waste-water pipe, so that all risk may be obviated of their 
being carried away by the out-flowing water. 

I have seen several excellent fountains of this description, and 
in all cases they have worked admirably. Field Club members 
who want such a contrivance may be recommended to try their 
hand at making one. 
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ORCHID-HUNTERS. ! 

Certain varieties of the weird but beautiful flowers that 
are known as orchids command a very high price in the com¬ 
mercial market, and there are a number of experienced and 
adventurous men—many of them English—who risk their 
lives in searching for such specimens. Orchid-hunting is, 
indeed, a regular profession, and, if the hunter has luck, a 
fairly well-paying one. Central America is the home of the 
rarest orchids, and there most of the professional orchid- 
hunters ply their fascinating calling. Needless to say, they are 
in every sense of the term experts ; some drift into the trade, 
as it were, but the majority are enthusiasts who have received 
special training. 

There are a very large number of species of orchids, some of 
these being of little value, and the hunter passes several years 
in careful study so that he may know all the different kinds at 
sight, and in that way be protected against the risk of acquiring 
specimens that are worthless. Always he is on the keen 
look out for new varieties, and for freaks or sports that thus 
have an individual character of their own, and for that reason 
will be sought after by orchid-collectors. Buried in the reeking 
depths of the tropical forest, the hunter examines, maybe, 
thousands of plants before he comes across one that is worth 
digging up. But that one rare specimen may possibly well 
repay him for all his trouble. 

Many strange true tales are told of the Central American 
orchid-hunters. One of these, lighting upon a rare species of 
BrassavoJa, was examining it in his hut by night when his 
assistant shot him dead, stole the plant, and was himself killed 
by the bite of a poisonous spider that emerged from the leaves 
as he carried it. Finding five unique freaks of the species 
Cattleya, a hunter sent word home that he would, on arrival, 
accept £50 apiece for them. Despite all his care, on the way 
four of the orchids died, when the price of the surviving 
specimen rose, so that at auction it fetched ^500. The risk from 


losses in transport is very great. It is a common saying amongst 
orchid-hunters that when a valuable specimen is found and dug 
up you have only made a start towards actual possession 
of it. 

Transmitting valuable consignments, the hunters often employ 
experienced natives, known as “ custos,” to travel with the 
packages of plants and see that these are properly protected. 
It has often happened that splendid collections of orchids, tha 
result of many months' arduous toil, have been ruined by being 
placed too near the boilers of the ship that has carried them. 
Natives who are proficient orchid-packers are paid high wages 
by the hunters, who know from bitter experience the drawbacks 
of careless consignment. 

It is as requisite for the orchid-hunter that he shall be used 
to forest life as that he shall be able to speak the Spanish language 
and to tactfully manage natives. Existence in the sometimes 
gloomy forest is somewhat trying, and an orchid-hunter who was 
not of robust constitution would soon have to go out of the 
business or be buried within the confines of his hunting-ground. 
The natives met with are frequently of low intelligence, and, while 
ready enough to work for an employer, many of them are not to 
be trusted when once they become aware that their master has 
valuable plants in his possession. The Indians are often ready 
to buy stolen orchids, which they readily dispose of to other 
rascally hunters or to collectors. For all that, some of the orchid- 
hunters prefer to employ Indians as their assistants, and not a few 
of the white-men hunters are able to fluently speak several of 
the difficult Indian dialects. 

In a way, the professional orchid-hunter’s chief enemy may 
be said to be the scientific horticulturist at home, who, here in 
England, raises rare orchids by means of the artificial hybridisa¬ 
tion of select species, and in that manner, perhaps, produces a 
more extraordinary and distinctively marked flower than any 
that the hunter’s patient searching can discover growing natu¬ 
rally in the wild. But, like big-game shooting, orchid-hunting 
has a powerful lure of its own, and so the impelling quest of rare 
Odontoglossum or Cypripedium continues to draw bold Britishers 
to tropical Mexico and the sweltering lands thereto adjacent. 



The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender's own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the " B.O.P.” will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Photographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to “ Rambler,” c/o 
The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Select ion : — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
from the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : ” If successful, 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—” Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History Magazines, and to notice the same every 
month or according to their publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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Orders, Decorations, Medals and Ribbons of the 

British Empire. 


II nn he I place of honour in 

II I our plate, in the 

1 centre, is given to 

f \ the Victoria Cross. 

(y /tOl I * This coveted dis- 

VJmLl tinction was insti- 

^ , tuted on January 

29,1856, during the 
Crimean War, for 
the purpose of re- 
warding individual 
v^jy officers and men of 

, JB& the Navy and* 

43 ^ > r?V/ Army, who, in the 

jgyj 1(5? presence of the 

ip I enemy, might per- 

U*2k form some signal 

vS* JM 1 ^ act of valour or 

^ ^ ^ / ~ " devotion to their 

£4 I MM /M country. It is a 

/ special reward for 

\ / acts of valour done against the 

\ / enemy. An additional act of bravery 

> 1 / is recorded by a bar. A grant is 
made of j£io per year to the non- 
commissioned officers and men thus 
decorated, with a further sum of £$ 
a year for each bar receive by the holder. 

Of the oldest and most illustrious Orders are shown, of course, 
those of the Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Of more recent date is the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, which was instituted in 1861. The 
Order consists of the Sovereign, Grand Master, and 344 Ordinary 
Companions, with extra and Honorary Members approved of by 


(See Coloured Plate presented 
with this Month*s Number.) 


The Order of the Royal Red Cross Decoration dates from 1883 
for nursing duties. It is the first example of an English military 
Order of distinction for women, and is a reward for individual 
instances of devoted services either with the Army in the field 
or in military and naval hospitals. The Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem was introduced into England in the twelfth century, 
and in 1330 the Order was divided into eight separate languages, 
England occupying the sixth place. It was revived in 1830 
for achieving ambulance and other charitable work. In 1888 
a royal charter of incorporation was granted. 

The Volunteer Officers’ Decoration (instituted 1892) is awarded 
for long and meritorious services and approved capacity. The 
Territorial Decoration (instituted 1908) is similar to that given 
to Volunteer Officers. The Volunteer Officers' Decoration for 
India and the Colonies (instituted 1894), as above. Decoration 
for Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Navy 
Volunteers, as above. Kaiser-i-hind Medal (instituted 1900) is 
a reward for important and useful services in the advancement 
of the public interest in India. It is given without distinction 
of race, occupation, position, or sex. Conspicuous Gallantry 
Medal (naval) (instituted 1874) is awarded to petty officers, 
seamen, and non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
Royal Marines who distinguish themselves by acts of pre-eminent 
bravery in action with the enemy. 

Long Service and Good Conduct Medal (naval) (instituted 
1831, and superseded 1848) is for petty officers and seamen 
who must have served ten years with continuous “ very good ” 
character. Ability and Good Conduct (instituted 1842) is 
awarded to Engineers, R.N. Medal for Distinguished Con¬ 
duct in the Field was instituted in 1862 for individual acts of 
distinguished conduct in the field in any part of the world. 
Long Service and Good Conduct Medal (Army), is awarded to 
non-commissioned officers and privates. Meritorious Service 
Medal (instituted 1854). On account of the rank of the 


the Sovereign. The Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 
was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1877 to commemorate the 
style and title of Empress of India. The members comprise three 
classes—Knights Grand Commanders, Knights-Commanders, and 
Companions. The Viceroy and Governor-General of India for 
the time being is Grand Master. The Royal Victorian Order 
dates from 1896. The members are divided into five classes— 
Knights Grand Cross, Knights-Commanders, Commanders, and 
members of the fourth and fifth classes. The Order of Victoria 
and Albert (instituted 1862) is a ladies' Order, and consists of 
four classes. The Imperial Order of the Crown of India (instituted 
1878) commemorates the Imperial title of Empress of India ; this 


recipient these medals are frequently described as Sergeants* 
Medals. Sea Transport Service Medal (instituted 1902). 
This was given to officers of the various transports employed 
in the South African and China Wars. R.N.R. Long Service 
and Good Conduct Medal (instituted 1908) may be granted 
to seamen, stokers, and others after fifteen years' service, and 
the R.N.V.R. after twelve years. Volunteer Long Service 
Medal is granted to all volunteers on completion of twenty 
years' service. Naval Good Shooting Medal (issued 1904) is 
for good shooting among the seamen gunners in the R.N. 

Antarctic Medal (instituted 1904). The first grant of this 
medal was made to the officers, seamen, and others who took 


is also a ladies’ Order. The Order of British India (instituted 
1837) is conferred upon Native commissioned officers of the 
Indian Army for long and faithful services. 

The Order of Merit (instituted 1902) consists of the Sove¬ 
reign and twenty-four Ordinary Members and foreign Honorary 
Members, and is given for exceptional meritorious service in the 
Navy, Army, Art, Literature, and Science. Badge, civil side, 
without crossed swords. Indian Order of Merit is given to 
Native officers and soldiers for personal bravery, and is in three 
classes. Imperial Service Order (instituted 1902) consists of the 
Sovereign, Prince of Wales, and Companions, and is given for 
faithful and meritorious services in the Civil Service throughout 
the Empire. The number of Companions is not to exceed 700, 
comprising: Our Home Civil Services, 250 ; India, 200 ; and 
the Dominions beyond the Seas, 250. The Albert Medal, first 
and second classes (instituted 1866), was founded for the 
purpose of rewarding by Royal favour heroic actions performed 
on land and sea. The first class is confined to cases of extreme 
and heroic daring. The Distinguished Service Order (instituted 
1886) is for adequately rewarding the officers of the Navy and 
Army who have distinguished themselves by meritorious and 
gallant service before the enemy, and who have been mentioned 
in dispatches. The Military Cross (instituted December 31, 
1914) is awarded to captains, commissioned officers of a lower 
grade, and warrant-officers throughout the Army, for gallant 
services. The Distinguished Service Cross (naval) was insti¬ 
tuted October 14, 1914, and is awarded to officers below the 


part in the Antarctic Expedition, 1901-4, under the command 
of Captain R. F. Scott, R.N. Edward Medal (instituted 1907) 
is given as a mark of Royal favour for heroic acts performed by 
miners, quarrymen, and others who endanger their own lives 
in saving, or endeavouring to save, the lives of others from 
perils in mines and quarries throughout the Empire : first 
class, gold; second class, bronze. Territorial, Yeomanry, and 
Militia Medals (instituted 1904) are granted to non-commissioned 
officers and men as follows : Territorials, after twelve years 
service, with a minimum of twelve trainings; Yeomanry, 
with ten years' completed service and a minimum of ten trainings ; 
Militia, with eighteen years' service and a minimum of fifteen 
trainings. 

War Medals. —The China Medal (1900), graned to the Im¬ 
perial Indian and Colonial troops employed in the expedition 
to North China between June and December, 1900. The 
Ashanti Medal, to commemorate the operations in Ashanti and 
the siege of Kumassi. South Africa (Queen's Medal), 1900, 
granted to all -warrant-officers and men of the British forces and 
to all nurses who actually served between October n, 1899 and 
May 31, 1902. South Africa (King’s Medal) : a second medal 
was granted in recognition of the services rendered by the 
troops in the latter phases of the campaign. Indian General 
Service (Fourth), for military operations on the frontier of 
India. Tibet Medal—the mission to Tibet. Indian (Fifth) 
to commemorate the military operations on the Indian 
frontier. 


rank of lieutenant-commander for distinguished service before Note. —In all medals the obverse is the head of the Sovereign ; 

the enemy. The Distinguished Service Medal (naval, 1914), the reverse is the descriptive side. Thanks for many of the 
is granted to chief petty officers, petty officers, and men, and particulars given above are due to Messrs. Garrard, Crown 
to non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Marines. goldsmiths, who are makers of the Orders and Decorations. 
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C. Challenger and J. T. R. —The national flag of Russia is 
the blue St. Andrew on a white ground ; the other is the 
merchant flag, which it is proposed to change. The national 
flag of Scotland is not the rampant lion but the white St. 
Andrew on a blue ground, in fact the reverse of that of 
Russia. 

G. Durrell. —Slugs and snails are killed wholesale by watering 
the soil, where they harbour, with lime-water in the evening 
when they are coming out to feed, sprinkling the surface 
at the same time with dry lime, and at the end of a week 
applying a surface dressing of salt at the rate of five bushels 
to the acre. This sounds as though it would kill the plants, 
but it does not ; it kills the slugs. They can be trapped 
by spreading cabbage-leaves on the ground when they 
resort to the under-side of the leaves. Wall-trees are 
syringed with lime-water and lime sprinkled along the top 
of the wall and at the base of the wall, but this must be 
renewed every week. If you use salt do not let it touch 
the leaves of the plante. Many people kill slugs in the 
twilight by picking them off the plants and dropping them 
into a cup of salt and water. 

J. R. Smith-Saville. —Civil Service, First Division, would seem to 
be the best; but after the War all the good appointments 
will go to those who have served in the War, and at present 
there are no examinations announced. 

B. White. —See our advertisements, or go to Bassett Lowke 

Ltd., 112 High Holbom, London, W.C., and get their price 
list. 

G. Bantory.— You have to buy your clockwork and build 
the engine to suit it, using a cog-wheel on the main axle 
instead of cranks and connecting-rods. A cheap drum- 
clock with the time-wheel removed makes a very good 
motor for the purpose. 

C. C. Cooker.—The stamp is one of the Portuguese Republic 

when first established, before the new issues were ready. 
There are several instances of similar surcharges. 

A. Wood.— We can hear of no special clubs, but there are 

courts at some of the polytechnics. Write to the secretary 
of the Polytechnic in Regent Street, London, W. 

B. E. Shaw. —The half-farthing of 1844 is worth threepence 

if in good condition. Like the third-farthing and quarter¬ 
farthing, which are rarer, it was struck for use in the tropical 
colonies where prices of native produce are low. 

E. Paterson— The best thing for killing insects for collection 
is the cyanide bottle or box which contains layers of cyanide 
of potassium and blotting-paper arranged alternately ; but 
as the cyanide is a deadly poison it is advisable to buy 
these ready for use, at some natural history shop, for a 
shilling or two. Another way is by a drop or so of chloro¬ 
form dropped through perforations in the lid of a box ; 
this renders the patient insensible and ready to be killed 
by a prick under the thorax with the nib of a steel pen 


dipped in a saturated solution of oxalic acid. For this 
a special brass chloroform bottle is provided, costing half 
a crown. Some collectors use an ammonia bottle in which 
a few lumps of carbonate of ammonia or some drops of 
liquid ammonia on a sponge have been placed, but this 
requires more management, as ammonia spoils the colour 
of green insects, and if the specimens are not well dried after 
death the pins become brittle and break. The ordinary 
and safe way for boys to adopt is to use a bottle or jar in 
which are cut and bruised dry leaves of young laurel, but 
this soon loses its efficiency. 

“ B.O.P.”-ite (South Africa). —Go to a qualified doctor. Have 
nothing to do with any person advertising wonderful 
remedies in colonial newspapers, which in almost every case 
are pure swindles, although they may emanate from London. 
A large business seems to be done in defrauding colonials. 

“ B,O.P. M Reader. — It used to take about twelve months to 
build a submarine in time of peace, but now men are working 
night and day they are turned out in about half the time 
—at least, we are told so. 

L. G. B. Newey. —The rigging is that of a cutter’s mast, using 
if you like a cross-jack-yard instead of a gaff; but flagstaffs 
and signal poles are not recommended in time of war, and 
you would have to get the permission of the police, who 
would probably object to your proposal. 

L. B. —See " Japanese Physical Training (Ju-Jitsu),” by R. 
Scotland Liddell, in our January and February parts for 
1907, volume xxix. 

E. W. Lowe. —It often happens that the makers have second¬ 
hand machines for sale, and it would be as well to write to 
them. There are advertisements of motor-cycles in “ The 
Motor,” ” The Motor Cyclist,” and all the cycling papers, 
as well as in ” Exchange and Mart.” Also ask the makers 
of motor-lorries if they have any machines returned from 
hire. 

Maynard. —In the Cambridge courses you have had a good 
preparation, but you will now have to take to special 
study at some college or polytechnic. The usual way is 
to become apprenticed and attend evening classes, which 
is a severe trial for many, owing to the early hours in the 
morning at which they have to be at work. In your case 
you would do well to take up the lectures and other theoreti¬ 
cal work as a continuation of your studies, and after that 
get to practical work, which you will enter on under more 
favourable circumstances than most lads. The openings 
in the electrical trade are as good as in any, but luck and 
opportunity do not come to all. 


Queries for this Page must b: addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouvkrie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “Correspondence As space 
w limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P.” going to press some hme 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Before the. Match the Nfcw 
CAPTAIN IS PHOTOGRAPHED. 


GUNNING. 

The motorist touring 
through Wales had run out 
of petrol and was miles 
away from the nearest 
garage ; so, great was his 
joy when he saw a heavy 
cart lumbering towards him. 

“ If you'll tow me to the 
next village,” he said to the 
vanman, “I'll give you a 
sovereign. I’ve run out of 
petrol.” 

The bargain was gladly 
struck, and presently the procession started, the motorist 
travelling on the wagon for the sake of company. 

Motorist and vanman chatted affably until the village was 
reached. Then the motor was cut adrift, and the sovereign 
changed hands. 

" By the way, what is your line of business ? asked the 
motorist, suddenly suspicious of the sight of certain cans in the 
covered cart. . 

“ Oh, I take petrol round to the country gentry, sir, replied 
the man, with a knowing smile. 


HIS CHOICE. 

A company of British soldiers were camping near a railway- 
station, ” somewhere on the Continent.” 

One morning, early, the sergeant came to the tent and sang 



“ Garge always done ’is 
duty by me, 'e 'as, an' now 
’e's doin’ 'is duty by King 
an’ country,” she said. “ I 
feel right sorry for them 
Germans, to think of 'im 
goin' into battle with 'is 
rifle in 'is 'and and ‘ Tip¬ 
perary ' on 'is lips.” 

“ Poor Germans indeed! ” 
exclaimed one of the audi¬ 
ence. “ Pity's wasted on 
'em. P’raps you 'avent 
'eard of their cruelties ? 

“ P’raps I 'avent,” agreed the old lady, 
'avent 'eard Garge sing.” 


‘ An’ p’raps you 


THE JOB FOR HIM. 

•« x wonder,” remarked Mrs. Brown, as she put down her 
paper, “ what they’ll do with the Kaiser when the War's over ? 
I suppose they'll take his crown away and make him look for 
another job.” 

'* Perhaps,” agreed Brown ; ” and I know the job he’ll choose.” 

" What’s that ? ” 

** A diver’s.” 

" Why ? ” asked Mrs. Brown. 

" So that he can inspect his famous fleet now and again,” 
was the reply. 

• • • 


UUl .— 

“ Hey, you fellows ! some of you are wanted at the station, 
to take the place of the porters, and so on 1 Now, Private 
Jones, what are you going to be ? ” M 

Private Jones (drowsily): “ Oh 1 put me down as a sleeper. 

* * * 

ANOTHER THING. 

Her son had enlisted, and she was a proud ol d woman as she 
narangued a knot of friends on the village street. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

Ever since they came to school that morning, two of the 
boys had been persistently naughty. At last, therefore, the 
teacher, now thoroughly exasperated, turned to them angrily, 
and said that they must stay in during playtime until each had 
written his name one thousand times. 

Playtime duly came, and, as the rest of the class rose and 
hastened from the room to enjoy a spell of freedom, the two 
miscreants settled down to their irksome imposition. 

Five minutes later the teacher returned 



AS HE NEARED THE BRINK. 


Arctic Explorer (who has slipped) “ And I recollect that as a boy I used to think it was 
a delightful thing to go sliding / ” 


to see how they were getting on, and found 
a heated argument in progress. 

” Come, come I ” she asked. ” What's 
the matter now ? ” 

Whereupon one of the boys burst into 
tears. 

” 'Taint fair, mum I ” he gasped. " His 
name’s Tim Bust, and mine’s Alexander 
O’Shaughnessy ! ” 


MONTHLY 

FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funnv Story sent in 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper," 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. and mark envelope 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition." 


The winner of this month's prize is 
George Thow, Walden Cottage, Forthill 
Road, Broughty Ferry, for the storyette 
entitled “ Cunning.” 
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A Surprise Visit. 

A Breaking-up Piece for Boys. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


Major Douglas 
Miss Douglas 
Carson 
Gibbs 
Tom . 


Characters : 

A retired A rmy officer. 
. His niece. 

. A boy of fifteen. 

. A boy of fourteen. 

. A gardener's boy. 


Miss D .—“ Yes ; 
gardener’s boy." 


he says that- 


Oh, here comes the 


Scene. —A well-furnished room in a country house. 

French window at the back, opening into garden. 
Time. —A September morning. 


Enter Major Douglas. He searches about the room, 
country costume : an old hat on, his 
boots and leggings muddy, etc. 

Enter Miss Douglas with letters. Major D. 
continues looking all over the room. 

He is very deaf. 


He is in 


you 


Miss D. (shouting). —" What are 
looking for, uncle ? " 

Major D. (puts his hand to his ear ).— 
“ Eh ? I’ve lost my ear-trumpet. I had it 
this morning. Have you seen it ? " 

Miss D. —" No; I’ll have a look for it, 
by and by. Here are the letters just 
come." 

Major D. —" Thanks ! None for me, I 
see ; they’re all for Atkinson—Mr. Atkin¬ 
son. Mrs. Atkinson, Master Atkinson. I 
suppose I shall have to re-direct them 
all ? " 

Miss D. —" Please. That’s a drawback 
to taking a furnished house for the 
summer; we have all the owmer’s cor¬ 
respondence to deal with, as well as our 
own." 

Major D. —" By the by, did you speak 
to the gardener about those apples ? " 

VOL. XXXVIII. PART 3. 



Tom. 


Enter Tom with small basket. 

Tom. —"Morning, Major; morning, miss." 

Major D. (takes basket). —" Eh ? What’s this ? Only 
six Ribstone pippins ? Didn’t I tell you to pick them 
11 ? " 

Tom. —" So I ’ev, sir." 

Major D. —" There were eight this morning, before 
breakfast: you’ve eaten two ! " 

Tom. —" I ain’t, sir, 'pon my word I " 
Major D. —" Eh ? Speak distinctly, I 
can’t hear you." 

Miss D. (in his ear). —" He says there 
are only six, uncle." 

Major D. —" Then they've been stolen 
again. Those thieves won’t leave an apple 
in the place, soon." 

Tom. —" I seed two boys a-hanging 
about just now by the lane, sir." 

Major D. —“Eh ?—by Jane? Jane would 
never take them." 

Miss D. —" He saw two boys by the 
lane, uncle." 

Major D. —" Then why didn’t he say 
so, instead of mumbling like that ? " (To 
Tom) " Go down to the summer-house 
and see if you can find my ear-trumpet ; 
look in the greenhouse, too—everywhere." 
Tom. —“ Yessir." (Exit Tom.) 

Miss D. — ‘ Uncle ! What a state you’re 
in 1 You look like a tramp." 

Major D .—" I’ve been round by the 
water-meadows, my dear; I’m afraid I 
am in rather a mess. But it doesn't matter 
in the country. Now let’s go and look for 

9 
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my trumpet: I'm no use without it. You look upstairs ; 
I'll try downstairs.’' 

Exeunt Major Douglas and Miss Douglas. 

(A moment's pause, then enter Carson and Gibbs by window, 
cautiously.) 

Carson .— 44 All clear ! Come along, Gibbs ! ” 

Gibbs.— 14 But I say, ought we to-” 

Carson .— 44 It’s all right, I tell you ; 
don’t you be afraid. Geewhilikins I I 
am tired ! ” (throws himself on sofa) 

44 Aren’t you ? ” 

Gibbs.— 44 Yes, but-” 

Carson .— 44 Then sit down, and let’s 
have two minutes’ rest. I must be out 
of form, or twelve miles on a cycle 
wouldn’t pump me.” 

Gibbs.— 44 *Twas nearly all uphill, and 
you ate too much breakfast. But I 
say, hadn’t we better let them know 
we’re here ? ” 

Carson .— 44 Not a bit of it: ’twill be 
an awful joke for Fred to come in and 
find us here. He’s always playing 
tricks on me : I owe him one.” 

Gibbs.— 44 Yes, that’s all very well for 
you : you know the Atkinsons, and 
you’ve been here before.” 

Carson .— 44 I should think so. Why, 

I spent a fortnight here last summer 
wdth Atkinson : his people were awfully 
kind, and Mrs. Atkinson said if ever I 
was in reach I was to be sure to come 
over, so here we are.” 

Gibbs .— 44 Yes ; Atkinson was at your school, but h 2 
wasn’t at mine. I think we ought to have come round 
by the front door and knocked.” 

Carson .— 44 Oh, shut up ! It’s a lark to take them by 
surprise like this. You see, I told Fred Atkinson in my 
letter that we were coming to-morrow, so he won’t be 
expecting us to-day; but ’twould have been a pity to lose 
such a gorgeous day, besides the fun of popping out suddenly 
on them. Lucky I knew all the ins and outs of the place, 
or we should never have got in without being seen.” 

Gibbs .— 44 I believe that gardener’s boy did see us.” 
Carson .— 44 It doesn’t matter if he did. Hello 1 Here 
are some apples : here, catch 1 ” (He throws one to Gibbs, 
and eats one himself.) 

Gibbs .— 44 No, no, you mustn’t 1 ” 

Carson .— 44 Bosh 1 they’ve hundreds. Mrs. Atkinson told 
me to take as many as I liked.” 

(Miss Douglas slowly passes the window.) 

Gibbs .— 44 Look 1 there’s a girl. Is that Miss 

Atkinson ? ” 

Carson .— 44 There isn’t any Miss Atkinson. I expect 
it’s a visitor.” 

Gibbs .— 44 Suppose she were to come in ? ” 

Carson .— 44 That would spoil everything : I don’t want 
to meet a stranger.” 

Gibbs (peeping out of the window ).— 44 She is coming, I 
believe.” (Drawing back quickly) 44 Look out 1 ” 

Carson .— 44 Quick 1 Hide 1 ” (They hide behind arm¬ 
chair, R.) 

Enter Miss D. by window. She takes a hat from the side- 
table and puts it on, humming a song ; she stops as she 
sees the basket of apples, and examines it. 

Miss D. (aside ).— 44 Only four 1 That’s very strange.” 
Carson (whispers to Gibbs ).— 44 Let’s do a bunk. Stick 
to me : 1 know where we can hide.” 

Gibbs .— 44 Hadn't we better-” 

Carson .— 44 Oh, shut your head 1 ” 

Exeunt Carson and Gibbs stealthily by the door. 

Enter Major Douglas by the window. 

Major D .— 44 Found my trumpet, dear ? ” 


Miss D .— 44 No, uncle. Look 1 there are only four apples 
here now. Have you taken them ? ” 

Major D .— 44 I ? No. Haven’t been near the room. 
I’ve been seeing the gardener, and he says he'll give the 
constable a hint to keep his eye on the orchard.” 

Miss D .— 44 Who on earth could have been here ? ” 


Major D. — 44 No, no ; I’ll just have a cigar and a hunt 
for my trumpet.” (Feels in his pockets) 44 Now who has 
taken my cigar-case ? ” (To Miss D.) 44 Have you seen 

it ? ” 

Miss D. — 44 No, uncle ; I expect you left it in the 
library.” 

Major D. — 44 Quite possible : I’ll look.” 

Exit Major D. by door. Miss D. takes gardening-gloves 
from a drawer, and puls them on as she goes by the 
window. 

Enter Carson cautiously by door: he beckons to Gibbs. 
Enter Gibbs. 

Carson.— 44 The coast’s clear now.” 

Gibbs.— 44 Yes, that’s all very fine ; but we didn’t cycle 
twelve miles to play hide and seek. How much longer 

are you going to 
wait for your sur¬ 
prise-packet ? ” 
Carson. — 44 I’ll 
give him three 
minutes more.” 
(Takes another 
apple.) 

Gibbs. — 44 I hope 
they'll give us some 
lunch : I’m jolly 
hungry.” 

Carson. — 44 Don’t 
you fret about 
that: they’ll want 
us to stay the 
night, I expect.” 

Gibbs .—“ I wish 
they’d come : I feel 
as if I were tres¬ 
passing.” 

Carson. — 4 4 Hark! 
here comes some¬ 
body : it’s Fred, 
“‘Look! there are only four apples I expect. Now hide 
here now.’ ” and give him a 



“‘Eh? What’s this? Only six 
Ribstone pippins ? ’ ” 


Enter Tom. 

Tom. — 44 Beg pardon, sir, but gardener 
sent me-” 

Major D. — 44 Eh ? Speak up, can’t 
you ? ” 

Tom (shouts). — 44 Gardener says he’s 
found two bicycles hid away behind the 
bam.” 

Major D. — 44 Eh ? Ah ! that explains 
it: the thieves cycle over and then 
get away again before we can catch 
them. I’ll set the police on them, the 
rascals.” 

Miss D. — 44 What a state the sofa is 
in I Look at those boot-marks ! You’ve 
not been lying here, uncle ? ” 

Major D. — 44 Certainly not! Didn’t 
I say I’d never been in the room ? " 
(To Tom). 44 Did you find iny 
trumpet ? ” 

Tom. — 44 No, sir: 'tisn’t in the 
summer-house.” 

Major D. — 44 Then go and look for it 
again.” 

Miss D. — 44 I’m going to look at the 
new brood of chickens, uncle ; will you 
come ? ” 
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surprise : jump out when I whistle.’* 

(They hide so as to be in view of the 
audience.) 

Enter Major Douglas. 

Major D. (aside). —” Can’t find my 
cigar-case anywhere.” 

Gibbs (whispers). —“ Is that Mr. Atkin¬ 
son ? ” 

Carson. —” That old scarecrow ? Of 
course not.” 

Gibbs. —“ Then who is he ? ” 

Carson. —" Blest if I know. 

D. is rummaging about) 
he up to ? ” 

Gibbs. —” He looks like a tramp.” 

(Major D. takes a silver cigar-case from 
a drawer.) 

Carson. —* By Jove 1 he’s a thief!” 

( Major D. about to go) "We mustn't let 
him go like that. Hi ! you fellow I ” 

( Major D. takes no notice) ” Hi!— 
there! Stop ! ” 

Major D. (seeing basket). —” Well, I 
never ! only three apples now ! ” 

(D. turns round : sees the boys, thinks they are the robbers, 
seeing an apple in Carson's hand. He seizes Carson.) 

Major D. —” Ah 1 I’ve got you, have I, you young 
rascals ! ” 

Carson. —” We’ve got you, you mean. We saw you 
steal that cigar-case.” 

Major D. (not hearing). —“So now you’ll just come with 
me, and we’ll lock you in the stable till I can get a 
constable.” 

Carson (aside to Gibbs). — ** He isn’t a tramp : he’s a 
gentleman ! ” 

Gibbs (frightened). —” No, please don't send for the 
police, sir : we haven’t done anything : we’re only paying 
a call.” 

Major D. (taking Carson's apple). —” So that’s where all 
my best apples go, you young rascals. I’ve caught you 
red-handed ! ” 

Carson. —“ It’s all a mistake, sir : if you’ll listen-” 

Major D. —” Prison ? Yes, ’twill be prison for you, and 
serve you right.” 

Gibbs. —” He’s as deaf as a post. What 
shall we do ? ” 

Major D. —“ You look respectable lads, 
too ; but don’t think I’m going to let you 
off for that—all the more reason you 
ought to know better.” 

Carson. —” Let me go, can’t you ? Don’t 
I tell you we've come here on a visit ? 

Fred Atkinson is at school with me, and 
this is my chum Gibbs, and we’ve come 
over to-” 

Major D. —” It’s no good you making 
excuses : I don’t believe them : besides. 

I’m a little deaf, and I can’t hear a word 
you say.” 

Gibbs. —” I say, Carson ; let’s do a 
bolt : it’s no good trying to explain to 
this old buffer.” 

Carson. —” I’ll make him understand.” 

(shouts) ” I want Mr. Atkinson I ” 

Major D. —“ Mr. Atkinson ? He isn’t 
here: I’m master here now.” (Goes to 
window, dragging Carson with him, and 
calling ) ” Tom 1 ” 

Gibbs (who has caught sight of the letters 
on the table). —” I say, Carson 1 here’s 
your letter to Fred Atkinson, saying you 
were coining, and it isn’t even opened 1 ” 

Carson. —” You don’t say so ! And 
this old buffer says that Mr. Atkinson is 
away I ” 


Major D. (still holding Carson) (shouts). 
* Tom ! Clara ! where are you ? I’ve 
caught the young rascals.” (Comes back, 
still dragging Carson.) 

Gibbs. —” We’ve made an awful mis¬ 
take. I wish-” 

Carson. —” We’d better cut before any¬ 
body comes : you give the old boy a dig 
in the ribs behind, and I’ll twist out of 
his clutches : then through the window 
and off on our bikes.” 

Gibbs. —* Right you are ! ” (He gives 
Major D. a shove : Carson twists himself 
free, and they bolt for the window : running 
into the arms of Miss D. Tom is just 
behind her.) 

Major D .—" Stop them ! ” (Tom, Miss 
D., and Major D. capture them.) 

Tom. —” Them’s the boys I saw 
skulking round the lane, sir, I'll take my 
davy.” 

Major D. (to Tom). —” Run round 
to the village as fast as you can, and 
fetch the constable.” 

Tom .—” Yessir.” 

Exit Tom. 

Miss D .—” What on earth's the matter, uncle ? ” 

Major D .—” We’ve got the young thieves at last, my 
dear : they were actually eating my apples.” 

Carson. —” It's all a mistake, miss ; we’ve explained to 
him, but we cduldn't make him understand.” 

Miss D .—” Well, now you’ll be able to.” (Gives trumpet 
to Major D.) " I’ve found it, uncle.” 

Major D .—“ Thanks, my dear ; where was it ? ” 

Miss D .—” In your overcoat pocket.” 

Major D .—” Ah I I remember now, I left it there.— 
Now, you young rascals, let’s hear what you have to say 
for yourselves.” 

Miss D .—” What’s your name ? ” 

Carson. —” Carson, miss ; we’re staying at Seaport, and 
we’ve cycled over to see Fred Atkinson, who’s at school 
with me.” 

Major D .—” A likely story ! Why didn’t you come to 
the front door, then ? ” 

Carson. —“ We thought ’twould be a 
good joke if we came in unseen, and took 
them by surprise, because they didn’t 
expect us till to-morrow.” 

Major D .—” Oh, did you ! It’s you’ve 
got the surprise, I fancy. I don’t believe 
a word of it.” 

Miss D .—” But, uncle-” 

Major D .—” All a put-up job, my 
dear.” 

Carson. —” It isn’t! Ask Mrs. Atkinson : 
she told us to come any time.” 

Miss D .—” The Atkinsons are abroad, 
and we’ve taken their house for the 
summer.” 

Major D .—” They can tell their story 
to the magistrate : it won’t go down with 
me.” 

Gibbs. —” But look, sir ! Here's Carson’s 
letter to Fred Atkinson to say he’s coming 
over to-morrow if it's a fine day.” 

Carson. —” Good for you, Gibbs ! ” 
(opens it) ” Read it, sir 1 ” 

Major D. (glances at it). —” H’m I yes, 
that puts a new light on it, certainly. 
But do you usually eat the fruit you find 
on a table, when you make a visit ? ” 
Carson. —” We were so thirsty, sir, and 
we knew Mrs. Atkinson wouldn’t mind. 
We’re very sorry, sir, and now we’ll get 
our bikes, and go.” 




WAR TYPES. X—ITALY. A 
PRIVATE OF THE ALPINI 
CORPS. 
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Miss D. — 44 So those cycles the gardener found were 
yours ? ” 

Carson .—“ Yes, miss.” 

Gibbs (taside to Carson). —” Apologise, can’t you ? ” 

Carson .— 44 All right! ” (To Major 
D.) 44 We’re very sorry, sir, we made 

the mistake.” 

Miss D. — 44 What mistake ? ” 

Gibbs .— 44 Thinking this gentleman 
was a thief.” 

Major D. — 44 What ? ” 

Carson .— 44 When you were looking 
in the drawers, and took out the cigar- 
case.” 

Major D. — 44 Well, I never! What 
nextl ” 

Miss D. (laughing ).— 44 Well, uncle, 
you don’t look quite like the proprietor 
of a country house.” 

Carson .— 44 So now, miss, we’ll say 
good morning.” 

Gibbs .— 44 And we’re sorry we’ve 
eaten your apples.” 

Miss D .—“ We can spare them, per¬ 
haps. But you can’t ride back to 
Seaport without something more sub¬ 
stantial than an apple : have you time 
to have some lunch ? ” 

Carson.—** You're very kind, miss 
thank you.” 


Enter Tom, out of breath. 


Tom .— 44 The constable’s 
the village.” 


coming, sir, I found him in 


“Major D. takes a silver cigar-case from a 
drawer.” 


Miss D. — 44 The constable ? ” 

Tom. — 44 Yes, miss, to take them two 
young thieves to prison.” 

Major D. — 44 Stuff and nonsense ! 
Haven’t you the sense to see that 
these are two young gentlemen come 
to pay a visit ? Be off with you, 
and tell the constable to go home 
again.” 

Tom. — 44 Well, sir, yon said they was 
thieves.” 

Major D .— 44 No impertinence, sir ! 
Get away ! ” 

Exit Tom, grumbling. 

Miss D .— 44 There's the gong for 
lunch.—Lunch, uncle ! Didn’t you 
hear the gong ? ” 

Major D .— 44 No, my dear, but I'll 
take your word for it.—Come, young 
gentlemen ! ” 

Carson (aside to Gibbs). — 44 A bit of 
luck at last! ” 

(Curtain as all about to go.) 





“I Serve!” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HE Patriot hears his Country 
call 

In her dark hour of need; 
For her dear sake he gives 
up all, 

From all base passions freed. 
Bravely he faces danger, death, 

With fearless heart and nerve ; 
And cries out with his latest breath, 
The noble words, 44 I serve ! ” 


The Guide upon the Alpine height 
Seeks out the traveller lost; 

The eternal snows are gleaming white, 
But love will pay the cost. 

Safely he brings the traveller back, 
Around the awful curve ; 

He guides him thro* the perilous 
tracks, 

His motto still, 44 I serve ! ” 



A Naval Demonstration. 


The Sailor, in the lifeboat crew. 
Takes cheerfully his place ; 

They pull the boat the surges thro*— 
Courage is in each face. 

To safety back the wrecked they 
bring, 

Shattered of will and nerve; 

Their courage is a glorious thing. 
Their motto is, 44 I serve ! 44 


Their motto, youth, O be it thine. 
Within thy narrower sphere ; 

Upon thy pathway let it shine. 

Do thou its bidding dear. 

The work thy hand shall find to 
do, 

From that O do not swerve ; 

Thy watchword ever near and 
true, 

Noblest of all, 44 l serve 1 44 
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T HE misty December afternoon was fast turning 
to dusk when a small group of boys quitted 
the football - field at Grimley Grange and 
made their way leisurely back to the school- 

house. 

“ Now, Maultry ! " said one, “ forge away with the blarney. 
I believe you are gaffing all the while! " 

“Cute kid l " retorted Maultry ironically. “It is the 
wisdom of the feeble-minded to deny what they cannot 
understand. " 

Guy Maultry was the Head Master's youngest son—a 
spritely youth who had a faculty for leading the conversa¬ 
tion, no matter in whose company he happened to find 
himself. 

“ As I was saying," he went on, “ the old Johnny was an 
ancestor of mine, and the tale of his atonement has been 
handed down in the family from father to son for thousands 
of years." 

“ Pile it on ! " laughed one of the listeners. “ Nobody 
has any ancestors as far back as that." 

44 Very well, Smarty," cried Guy, 44 suppose we say 
hundreds of years. It's only a question of time." 

44 Shut up, Smart ! " put in Reynolds. 4 ‘ I want to 
know what he atoned for and how he did it." 

44 Well, it is one of those remarkable cases in which 
history repeats itself," continued Maultry. 44 England was 
at war, you know, and poor old Sir Guy inadvertently 
did a little trading with the enemy. When he realised his 
mistake he was no end remorseful, and once every year 
on the very day that the crime was brought home to him, 
he walked bare-headed into the market-place of the town, 
and made public confession as a warning to others with 
similar commercial inclinations." 

44 What did he do with the money ? " asked Smart* 
determined to be critical. 

44 Strengthened the walls of his castle," replied Maultry. 
“ And tradition says that as he was a bit of a turncoat 
during the Wars of the Roses, he gave a lot of trouble to 
both parties. His end was tragic, for, owing to a mis¬ 
understanding with Richard III., he was induced one night, 
by way of apology, to rest his neck on a large piece of wood 
in the courtyard of his castle (which is said to have stood 
on the present site of Grimley Grange), and, unfortunately, 
at the very moment that he did so, a clumsy fellow standing 
by, dropped an axe he was holding. The sharp edge came 
in contact with Sir Guy's neck, and he never recovered 
from the blow. But it is not so much what he did in the 
past," continued Maultry, 44 as what he does now, that I 
wanted to tell you about." 


44 Does now ! " echoed his companions in startled tones. 
44 How can he do anything now ? " 

44 I suppose you have seen his portrait in the Grange 
library ? " asked Guy, undisturbed. 

44 Do you mean that mouldy old cove over the tail book¬ 
case ? " chuckled Smart disrespectfully. 

Maultry received the remark with a look of scorn, and 
made no retort. 

44 So great was his regret for what he had done," he 
continued, 44 that even in the present time he is said, 
on a certain night in every year, to come out of the picture 
and grope his way round the book-shelves in search of the 
volume containing his biography, because the story of his 
treachery says nothing about his remorse, and it is supposed 
that he feels hurt on the point." 

44 A jolly good thing that all ghosts are not equally 
sensitive," chortled Smart, 44 or they would begin no end 
of libel actions against the historians." 

44 As, however, he never finds any reference to his atone¬ 
ment, he submits himself again to the executioner, and, in 
the still hours of the night, receives once more the blow 
which ended all his troubles. It must be an awful scene, 
and if it really does take place in the library—even as a 
phantom show—is there a fellow in Grimley Grange who 
would not go to see it ? Of course, I don't believe the tale 
at all, myself," concluded Guy ; 44 but it is no use being 
thick-headed over such matters " (with a glance at Smart), 
44 and just to settle the point, I mean to keep watch on 
the picture one night." 

44 I’ll be with you ! " cried Reynolds. 44 Do you know 
what night it ought to be ? " 

44 Not exactly ; but I'll find out and let you know," 
answered Maultry. 

His method of doing this was somewhat peculiar. Five 
minutes after parting from Smart, Reynolds, and the others, 
he had rounded up a particular chum in an obscure corner 
of the schoolhouse. 

44 Spilsbury ! " said he, 44 I’ve got a lark on hand. It’ll 
pan out A i if you stand by and do as I tell you." 

Spilsbury sighed. 44 More rot to get me into trouble ? " 
he said. 

44 Not a bit of it! " replied the other, covering his mouth 
with one hand to check an outburst of mirth. 44 Listen 
to me ! " 

And as Spilsbury did so, interest, amusement, and 
hilarity stole in succession over his face, and he finally 
gave vent to a bubble of laughter, which Maultry’s severe 
reproaches failed to suppress. 

44 Then you promise to help ? " said the last-named. 
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SIR GUY’S ATONEMENT 


“ Rather l " vociferated Spilsbury. “ What do you take 
me for ? " 

Four-and-twenty hours later the lively Guy was imparting 
to Reynolds and his friends the result of his researches. 

“ The more I look the subject up the more mysterious 
I find it," he said. "No end of people have stated that 
the old chap haunts the library, and some declare that more 
than once the picture-frame has been found empty on 
December 18 —which appears to be the date of Sir Guy's 
penance. I know Smart is sceptical, but perhaps that is 
only because he funks being out in the dark to lay the 
ghost." 

" Nothing of the sort! " cried Smart. 

" Speak for yourself. I shall go, if I 
go alone." 

At this satisfactory point the matter 
was allowed to drop for 
the time being; but on 
the afternoon of the 
18 th, Maultry stopped 
Reynolds at the door of 
the schoolhouse with the 
melancholy news that, 
owing to certain domestic 
arrangements, 
he would be 
unable to form 
one of the 
party. 

" It’s a great 
sell I " he said. 

“ But as De- 
cember 18 
comes only 
once a year, I 
suppose you 
other fellows 
won't shirk 
it ? " 

“Rather 
not!" chuckled 
Reynolds. " Smart 
has made up his mind 
to go at all cost, and 
the rest of our dor¬ 
mitory mean to join in. 

We’ll get a lark out of it 
somehow, mark me!” 

The fact that he was 
deprived of such a fine prospect, 
cast a gloom over Maultry’s face; 
but scarcely had he parted from 
Reynolds when he brightened up wonderfully. 

That night, as Grimley Grange was sleeping 
the sleep of the just, two shadowy forms 
crept through the shrubbery by the library 
window with all the stealthiness of pro¬ 
fessional house-breakers. They carried a 
chair between them. 

“ Put it here against the wall," whispered Maultry, " and 
steady it while I get up to open the window. We must 
have means of escape, or how could we dematerialise at the 
proper moment ? Follow me as quickly as you can, but 
don't spoil the paper ruff and the whiskers, in getting 
through, or. even in the dark, Jimmy Spilsbury won’t 
look much like Sir Guy Maultry." 

" Shut up, you bounder ! " remonstrated Sir Guy in a 
voice perilously near to laughter. 

While speaking, he followed his leader on to the chair, 
and next moment both had entered the haunted library, 
leaving the window wide behind them. 

" Draw the curtains ! " whispered Maultry, " and be 
ready, when the time comes, to slip between them. Now 
for the final arrangements." 

He flashed the light from an electric torch through the 
darkness to see that only the merest slit divided the 
curtains ; then proceeded to the farther end of the room. 


" Allow me to assume the headsman’s mask," he chuckled, 
fitting the gruesome symbol over his eyes. " Does it 
look all right ? " • 

“ Ai," whispered Spilsbury. " Hark 1 There’s some one 
at the door." 

It was a stealthy sound he had heard, but the stillness 
of the night made it seem very apparent. The position 
they had taken up was screened from the sight of anyone 
entering the room, but their ears informed them of the 
arrival of the ghost-seers. 

" I vote we stay where we are," whispered Smart. " We 
can see the picture plain enough 
when I switch on the torch, and 
yet can slip away when we want to." 

Even as he spoke he cast a thin 
ray in the direction of Sir Guy's 
portrait, and what it revealed 
brought a gasp of fright to 
the lips of all. The frame 
was empty ! 

" There he is 1" whispered 

some one. 

" What’s the matter, 
Crabb ? " broke out 
Reynolds petulantly. 
" Don’t lay hold of me 
like that ! " 

" Look!" was Crabb's 
husky reply. 
“ There he is! ’’ 
And, as Rey- 
no Ids and 
Smart looked 
in the direc¬ 
tion indicated, 
they saw the 
hazy figure of 
the penitent 
knight creeping 
about in a 
ghostly radi- 
ance that 
seemed to rise 
from nowhere. 
The watchers' 
eyes dilated 
with wonder, 
till Smart laid 
a hand on Rey¬ 
nolds’s arm. 

"I think 
we've seen 
enough," said 
he. “ Let's go 
back ! " 

But before 
the suggestion 
could be 
adopted, a 
fourth member of the company froze the veins of all by 
exclaiming :— 

" What's that coming through the window-curtains ? " 

Terrified glances were shifted to the new point of interest, 
and at first none could make out what the object was. A 
dark, shady mass moved cautiously forward, stooping so 
much that it appeared to advance on all-fours. Spell¬ 
bound and silent, the little group near the door watched 
with all their eyes, till Reynolds whispered—so softly that 
the words were felt rather than heard:— 

“ It's a policeman ! " 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when a yell 
arose from the other end of the room, and, almost simul¬ 
taneously, a strong beam from the policeman’s lantern 
shone on the face of the ghost and on the ghastly figure of 
a masked headsman. In another moment one of them was 
sprawling on his back under the book-shelves, while the 
other was struggling violently in the grip of the law. 
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“ Run, you chaps I ” whispered Smart, with a suppressed 
chuckle. “ The Doctor will be here in a minute, and I, 
for one, don't mean to be caught.” 

And as the huddling crowd fled like phantoms to the 
upper regions, the distant sound of opening doors made 
it clear that Doctor Maultry’s household was aroused. 

Meanwhile, a lively discussion was taking place in the 
library. 

“ Son of the Head Master, are you ? ” said the policeman 
jauntily, as Guy came to the conclusion that explanation 
was wiser than resistance. “ Wear in’ of a burglar's mask 
at midnight, eh ? Stealin’ on to the premises through an 
opened window and flashing secret lights around. What 
do you take me for, young jail-bird ? '' 

“ It was a joke we were having—that is all,” put in 
Spilsbury meekly, rubbing the back of his head. 

“ Of course it was,” retorted the policeman. “ And I'm 
going to have my joke now. Where's the picture as you’ve 
taken out o' that frame up there ? '* 

“ Gone to the cleaner's,” said Guy scornfully. 

“ Likely enough. But I've had experience of you 
gentlemen art-dealers. Step along quietly, now.” 

But before the order could be obeyed, a light appeared 
at the door, and Doctor Maultry, followed by a resident 
master, came in. 

“ All right, sir. All right I ” cried the policeman 
reassuringly. “ No cause for anxiety.” 


“ What's the meaning of this ? ” said the Doctor* 
glancing severely from one boy to the other. 

“ I see a flickering light, sir, through the window there, 
and was just in time to stop these here rascals carrying oft 
a valuable picture.” 

He pointed up at the empty frame. 

“ Now, Guy,” said his father, “be so good as to explain 
this nonsense.” 

And Guy explained. When his feeble story ended. 
Dr. Maultry turned to the policeman. 

“ I am greatly obliged for your vigilance,” said he. 
“ The mistake you have made is quite pardonable, and 
if imaginative youths will indulge their fancies at mid¬ 
night, they must expect to come within the reach of the 
law.” 

The policeman, who had slowly realised the true situa¬ 
tion, saluted with one hand while closing the other over 
a substantial gratuity. 

“ So, gentlemen,” said he, “ I wish you all good night.” 


During the few days still remaining before the school 
broke up for the Christmas holidays, Maultry moved among 
his fellows with the aspect of one who had received a 
serious set-back, and he found little comfort in the repeated 
assurance of his friends that, after all, he was only 
demonstrating Sir Guy's atonement. 


Admirals and their Flags. 

By HAROLD A. W. WARD. 
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Rear-Admiral. 


T HERE are four grades of admirals in the Navy, each of 
which flies a distinctive flag at the foretop-mast of his 
ship. This flag distinguishes the admiral’s ship, or 
flag-ship, from all the others of the Fleet, and also 
shows the particular grade to which the admiral belongs. 

When a captain 
is promoted to 
flag rank, as it is 
called, he becomes 
a rear - admiral. 

And as soon after 
his promotion as 
he is appointed to 
a fleet or squad¬ 
ron, he " hoists 
his flag" in 
one of the ships 
of the fleet. In 

the case of a rear-admiral this flag is a St. George’s Cross in red 
on a white ground, and within each of the two squares near the 
mast (or, to use the nautical term, next the hoist) is a red ball. 

The next step up after rear-admiral is vice-admiral; and 
his flag is the same as a rear-admiral's, except that there is only 
one ball, in the upper square next the hoist. On promotion, a 
vice-admiral becomes an admiral, and then he flies a flag 
consisting of the St. George’s Cross in red on a white ground 
without any additions. 

The highest grade is Admiral of the Fleet, and his distinctive 
flag, when he is afloat, is the Union 
Jack at the main. In the days of 
masts and yards—that is, when 
ships were sailing ships, or when 
steam was still being used as an 
auxiliary to sails—the three first 
grades of admirals all flew the same 
flag, which was the one now used 
by an admiral, and the different 
grade was indicated by the mast 
on which the flag was flown. Thus 
rear-admirals flew it at the mizzen. Commodore, 2nd Class. 
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vice-admirals at the fore, and admirals at the main. The balls 
now used on the vice- and rear-admirals* flags were first intro¬ 
duced for use in boats which had no masts. 

There are certain officers in the Navy whose names are in the 
Navy List amongst the captains, in their places of seniority, who 

are entitled to fly 
flags something 
like admirals’ 
flags. These 
officers are usually 
in command of 
naval barracks, 
dockyards, or flo¬ 
tillas of the smaller 
men-of-war—such 
as destroyers or 
light cruisers. 

They are commo¬ 
dores, first class, and commodores, second class. The flag of a 
commodore, first class, is the same as that of an admiral, except 
that a V-shaped piece is cut out. Commodores, second-class, fly 
a flag like that of a vice-admiral, also with a V-shaped piece 
cut out. In both cases the piece is cut from the flags from the 
end farthest from the mast. Commodores, however, are not flag 
officers : in fact, the flag of a commodore is called a broad 
pennant; and, in the King's Regulations, it is laid down 
that ” commodores, when in the presence of captains senior to 
them, shall rank and command according to their seniority as 
captains.'* 

None of these flags should be 
confounded with the White Ensign 
which is flown at the peak on all 
His Majesty’s ships which are in 
commission, whether commanded 
by an admiral or a lieutenant. 
The White Ensign, of course, 
is a St. George's Cross in red 
on a white ground, with the 
Union Jack in the upper square 
near the hoist. 
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A Tale of the Great War, of German 
Spies, of Naval Warfare, and of 
all Manner of Strange Adventures. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of *' In the Power of the Pygmies." " The Lost Empire/* 
"The Race Round the World," "The Pirate Aeroplane/* etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MESSAGB. 

doubt, we should always 
be prepared for the unex¬ 
pected, but the fact remains 
that we very seldom are. In 
this case, the voice of Captain 
Crouch carried from one end 
of the ship to the other, 
bringing a sudden ray of 
hope into the heart of every 
man that heard it, that was 
like a flash of light in a 
darkened room. 

Every living soul on board 
—including the ship’s carpenter himself—had already given 
himself up for lost. The “ Harlech " was apparently in 
a sinking condition, and under the continual and merciless 
fire of the enemy cruiser. They were miles from anywhere, 
in the very midst of the ocean ; and it had seemed as if 
nothing could save them from a watery grave, or, at least, 
captivity. And suddenly the intelligence was burst upon 
them that the ship might yet be saved. The crew had 
been ordered to return to the pumps. The unexpected had 
occurred. 

Now, curiosity is a very natural sentiment that at times 
overcomes even the strongest impulse. For the moment, 
Stork forgot that he was on the point of committing 
murder ; Jimmy Burke, that his life was in the greatest 
peril. Without a thought for one another, both rushed 
out upon the well-deck, in order to learn at once what 
had happened. 

The “ Harlech ” still listed so much that the deck 
sloped at an angle of almost twenty degrees. It was 
then afternoon, though the sun was still high. The 
“ Dresden " lay to the north-east, her great guns sounding 
in quick succession, like peal after peal of thunder 
immediately overhead. Though the shells still shrieked 
through the rigging, or burst their way through the fragile 
sides of the ship, all eyes were turned towards the south, 
in which quarter Captain Crouch upon the bridge was 
directing his enormous telescope. Jimmy, regardless of 
his danger, dashed up the steps that led to the forecastle- 
peak, and, shading his eyes against the glare of the sun, 
looked in the same direction. 

It was some moments before he was able to make out 


[Note to the Reader. —In this story fact is blended with 
fiction. The account of the battle in the North Sea, in 
which the ** Bliicher " was sunk, is as historically accurate 
as is possible with the details at present available. On the 
other hand, it would be well to point out that the 
description of the pursuit of the " Dresden ” in mid-Atlantic 
is wholly fictitious.]] 


anything at all; and then, suddenly, he discerned quite 
clearly the funnels—from each of which proceeded a thin 
trail of smoke—of three separate ships that appeared to 
be advancing in line, steaming forward with rapidity and 
making straight for the “ Dresden.” 

Suddenly, Captain Crouch tucked his telescope under 
his arm, and shouted to Stork, who was still upon the 
well-deck, to take charge of the party that was again 
working at the pumps. And hardly had the words left 
his lips than, from the south, there came a heavy thudding 
sound that was like a thunder-clap in the distance, and a 
few seconds later a great shell screamed immediately 
overhead, to send up a fountain of water several feet into 
the air, not more than forty yards from the “ Dresden’s " 
bows. 

A loud cheer was lifted by the crew of the “ Harlech ”— 
the men who saw on a sudden, as if newly awakened 
from a nightmare, that deliverance was, indeed, at hand. 
For yonder, bearing straight in their direction, the tolling 
of the great guns echoing across the sea, were three sliips 
of the British Navy, racing towards the enemy like as 
many joyful greyhounds that had been loosed together 
from the leash. 

They were, indeed, three greyhounds of the sea : the 
“ Glasgow,” the twenty-seven-knot cruiser that had 
escaped from the fatal fight oil Coronel, when the “ Mon¬ 
mouth ” and the “ Good Hope ” went down before the 
weight of the German guns ; the “ Kent,” which had run 
down and sunk the “ Leipzig ” ; and the “ Invincible,” 
the splendid armoured-cruiser—the first of its kind— 
whose twelve-inch guns had sent to the bottom the 
“ Scharnhorst ” and the “ Gneisenau,” to avenge the 
death of Cradock. These were ships that had been 
tempered in the stem forge of warfare, that had been tried 
and not found wanting ; even then, they had come from 
a great victory in the south. As they swept down upon 
the foe, there was something in the outline of their dark 
and threatening hulls, in the very smoke that issued from 
their funnels, that made them appear, in very truth, 
invincible and ruthless. 

One after the other, in quick succession, their great 
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guns opened fire until the sound was deafening, and it 
was as if the broad waters were alive. Everywhere 
were great living fountains in the sea, and around each one 
the water was churned white as snow. 

The 44 Dresden,” which was completed in the year 1907 , 
had been built with the idea of speed, and was but lightly 
armed. She carried only ten four-inch guns and two 
torpedo-tubes, and with these she could not hope to put 
up a fight against such a powerful adversary as the 
44 Invincible.” In an old, time-worn phrase, she questioned 
not the order of her going, but. putting her helm about, 
fled like a startled roe at the very sight of those who 
had marked her down. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of the men on 
board the 44 Harlech.” They had been rescued, at the 
eleventh hour, from the very jaws of death ; and the 
sudden knowledge that they, at last, were safe, combined 
with a sense of relief that the living shells were no longer 
hooting and shrieking about their ears, had a singular effect 
not only on every member of the crew, but even upon 
Captain Crouch himself. 

One and all, they worked at the pumps in a kind of 
frenzied joy, and as they worked they cheered. It soon 
became manifest that the “ Harlech ” would be saved. 
She had been struck upon the water-line ; the forward holds 
had filled ; and, had the sea been rough, there is no doubt 
she would have gone down with all hands on board. As it 
was, she shipped no water that the pumps were not able 
to eject. Even as the men worked, her bows rose gradually, 
inch by inch, to their normal level above the surface of 
the sea. 

The 44 Invincible ” rushed past, and signalled to the 
44 Harlech,” asking if she needed help. Crouch, who was 
a fighting-man by nature, knew well enough that the object 
of all war is to damage the enemy, and that it was a sound 
principle, both in practice and in theory, to let the wounded 
lie. The 44 Harlech ” was wounded ; she lay upon the 
water like a winged duck, for the time 
being crippled and quite useless. The 
main business of the British armoured- 
cruiser was to overhaul and sink the 
44 Dresden.” If she stayed to give help 
to the merchant ship, if she slowed down 
and changed her course, the German 
would stand the better chance of escape. 

Captain Crouch, therefore, did not hesi¬ 
tate to send back the answer that he 
was well able to take care of himself ; 
at the same time, he made so bold as to 
wish His Majesty’s ships the very best 
of luck in their chase. 

By then, the 44 Dresden ” was almost 
out of sight, steaming due north-east¬ 
ward, with the full power of her engines. 

As the pursuit continued, the English 
men-of-war became strung out, the 
44 Invincible ” and 44 Glasgow ” leading, 
the " Kent ” falling behind. In every 
hold the stokers were hard at work, 
shovelling with frantic energy more coal 
upon the furnaces, until the sky-line 
was black with long clouds of rolling 
smoke. Until the sun went down in a 
flood of red upon the western sky-line, 
and darkness spread slowly across the 
illimitable ocean, this headlong chase 
continued. 

The 44 Dresden ” held her own, keeping 
within long range of the great guns of 
the armoured-cruiser. As they learnt 
afterwards, under cover of night she 
turned south again, thus escaping from 
her pursuers. She had been designed 
as a commerce-destroyer, and, together 
with her sister ship the 44 Emden,” was 
well suited to evade more powerful 
and heavily armoured ships. On this 


occasion, she got away in safety ; but, a few weeks after¬ 
wards, she met with the inevitable fate that was in store 
for her and hauled down her flag—so that the ensign of 
the German Navy vanished from the seas. 

With matters of historical importance we are only secon¬ 
darily concerned. The business of this narrative is with 
Jimmy Burke, and also, in a less degree, with Captain 
Crouch. Crouch had not spoken rashly when he signalled 
that the 44 Harlech ” stood in no need of help. « He had 
already satisfied himself that the vessel would remain 
afloat. Thanks to Providence, the damage she had sus¬ 
tained was nearly all above the water-line ; and this was 
due very largely to the fact that the 44 Dresden,” for the 
most part, had fired shrapnel at decisive range. 

This had been done with an object. The German 
captain desired nothing better than that the merchant ship 
should haul down her colours and surrender. She had— 
as he probably knew— a valuable cargo on board ; and 
besides, the several tons of coal she carried in her bunkers 
would be of infinite value to a ship to whom all coaling 
stations were closed by the extended pressure of the British 
Navy. Had the 44 Dresden ” wished to sink the “ Harlech,” 
there is no doubt she could have done so straight away. 
As it was, in pursuance of the Prussian policy of frightful¬ 
ness, it had been her object to terrorise the crew. More¬ 
over, being in complete ignorance of the fact that the 
British cruisers were rapidly drawing down upon him, the 
captain of the 44 Dresden ” had imagined that he had 
plenty of time upon his hands. 

He very nearly paid the penalty of over-confidence. He 
escaped by the skin of his teeth, leaving the 44 Harlech ” 
still floating, but a battered hulk. 

All that night, Crouch and his men worked in desperation. 
On board the ship was a perfect hubbub of hammering, 
hastening to and fro, and the giving of orders. Such holes 
in the ship’s sides as were likely to prove dangerous, should 
the sea get up, were repaired in rough, eager haste ; and 
not until then did Crouch give orders to 
clear away the debris of the super¬ 
structure from the main-deck and 
hatchways. 

By daybreak the following morning 
the ship—though still in a sorry plight 
—was pronounced seaworthy and well 
able to continue on her voyage. And 
by that time, also, by sheer chance alone, 
there had fallen into the hands of Jimmy 
Burke something of the most significant 
importance, upon which—as will after¬ 
wards appear—the whole thread of this 
narrative depends. 

The boy had been set to work upon 
the forward well-deck, clearing away 
with the aid of a lantern the pieces of 
shattered and twisted iron and broken 
woodwork that lay everywhere upon the 
riddled, splintered decks. On a sudden, 
he had come across a half-sheet of note- 
paper, caught in the cogs of one of the 
winches and smeared with grease and 
oil. 

Now, there is nothing remarkable in 
a half-sheet of notepaper ; and there is 
small doubt that Jimmy would not have 
hesitated to throw it away at once, had 
he not remembered that he had seen this 
very paper before. It was the kind of 
paper that was used largely in the offices 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, in New 
York. It was a blue paper, upon the top 
of which had been stamped the initials 
of the firm, “ R. & G.” 

It was a half-sheet that had been 
torn carelessly, and which in consequence 
was wider at the top than at the bottom. 
Jimmy was positive that he had seen 
it in the sea-chest of Rudolf Stork. 



More Pleasantly Employed. 

Why the decapitated phantom courtier of 
Gumboil Grange failed to “ walk,” as usual, on 
Christinas Eve. 
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And therefore, instead of throwing it overboard, he put it 
furtively into one of the pockets of his coat, perfectly certain 
that, when the carpenter had thrown his papers away in 
such alarmed, suspicious haste, this single piece had been 
blown back upon the deck. It contained about eight lines 
in a bold handwriting, rather large and sprawling ; and 
Jimmy had a mind to read it as soon as a suitable 
opportunity occurred. 

That did not happen till early the following afternoon, 
when he found himself alone in the forecastle, with half an 
hour to spare. He pulled out the sheet of paper from his 
pocket, and, holding it to the port-hole light, after some 
difficulty made out the following mysterious and vague 
announcement:— 

Steamboat entrance verified. Evening navigate. Follow 
idea. Vernacular encumbrance. Enter into Guinea half¬ 
speed. 


He read it over and over again ; and the more he read 
it, the more ridiculous and senseless did it seem. He could 
see no meaning in the w’ords at all ; or rather, the sentences 
appeared quite unconnected one with the other. 

He read it so often that he very soon knew it word for 
word by heart. And throughout the remainder of that 
voyage, until the very evening when a great calamity befell 
them, he racked his brains continually to find some solution 
of the riddle. 

The probability was that these strange words meant 
something. The handwriting, though unknown to him, 
was sufficiently angular in its characteristics to suggest 
that it belonged to a German ; and that, together with the 
fact that Rudolf Stork was undoubtedly a German spy, 
w'as firm ground for suspicion. But, to discover—if such 
existed—some unknown and hidden meaning was no such 
easy matter. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MIDDLE WATCH. 


HROUGHOUT the next few 
days Jimmy found himself in 
a veritable whirlpool of per¬ 
plexity and doubt. He knew 
quite well what he ought to 
do, but could see no way of 
doing it. Hitherto, fate had 
been persistently against him. 

In the first place, he knew 
that Rudolf Stork was a spy, 
and the man was probably on 
his way to England on some 
secret business not uncon¬ 
nected with the War. It was 
Stork who had broken open the cases of cargo in the after¬ 
hold, to find them filled with service rifles for the British 
Army. Again, the man had given proof of his own guilt 
when, during the panic that ensued when the ship was 
believed to be sinking, he had cast the contents of his sea- 
chest overboard. 

That the papers in question had been of an incriminating 
nature could not be doubted ; the strange message, written 
upon a half-sheet of notepaper, was probably in some code 
which could be deciphered easily enough at the head¬ 
quarters of the German Secret Service in Berlin. It w'as 
even possible that Stork had managed to convey the 
intelligence to the “ Dresden ” that the “ Harlech ” was 
carrying contraband goods in the shape of munitions of 
war. They had been saved by an intervention of Provi¬ 
dence at the eleventh hour; but there w r as no certain 
guarantee that Stork—if he was really guilty of such 
treachery—might not make an attempt to betray the ship 
again to enemy submarines, as soon as they had gained 
English waters. 

On board the whole ship, Jimmy alone was conscious of 
the danger in which they stood. Stork, by the depth of his 
perfidy and his outrageous cunning, had managed to put 
Captain Crouch upon a false scent, by levelling an accusa¬ 
tion at the only person who was fully aware of his own guilt. 

Jimmy knew all this, and thought it out, time and again, 
during the long watches of the night; and in the end he 
determined to interview Captain Crouch, to see if the little 
sea-captain could be persuaded to listen to him, even for 
a few minutes. 

With this object in view, Jimmy waited an opportunity, 
which did not present itself for some time. In the first 
place, the captain was seldom alone, and Jimmy—by 
Crouch’s orders—was never allowed to work by himself. 
It was not until they w ere nearing the south coast of Ireland, 
and Crouch was growing anxious in regard to prowling 
submarines from Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, that the boy 
was able to seize his chance. 

It was during the middle w'atch at night, and Jimmy, 
who had not been to sleep, saw a light suddenly appear in 


the captain’s cabin. At the same time, the aquiline and 
bird-like features of Captain Crouch were silhouetted against 
one of the port-holes that looked out upon the forecastle 
and the forward well-deck. 

Jimmy slipped from his bunk, crossed the well-deck, ana 
reached the main-deck by way of the companion ladder. 

He found the door of the captain’s cabin ajar, and, look¬ 
ing in, saw Crouch bending over a chart. The atmosphere 
of the room w’as thick with the smoke of Bull’s Eye Shag, 
and the extraordinary pungent odour of this strange 
tobacco was wafted along the deck. 

It was as much as Jimmy could do to summon sufficient 
courage to knock ; and when, at last, he did so, the sound 
of the captain’s gruff voice, which was not unlike the sharp 
bark of a dog, caused him visibly to start. 

“ Come in 1 " said Crouch. “ Come in 1 ” 

Jimmy, recognising that he was about to take the bull 
by the horns, screwed up all his courage, took in a deep 
breath, and entered the room. 

The moment he set eyes upon the boy, Crouch set his 
brow’s in a frown. 

“ You ! ” he exclaimed. 44 What does this mean ? I 
thought I gave definite orders that on no account were 
you to attempt to see me ? ” 

Jimmy, who had intended to maintain a bold front 
throughout the interview, found ail his resolution vanish 
before the single piercing eye of Captain Crouch. He took 
another step forward, and brought both his hands together 
with the gesture of one who begs for mercy. 

44 Please, hear me, sir,” he pleaded. “ I have something 
of the utmost importance to tell you. I swear that I will 
speak nothing but the truth.” 

“ Do you mean,” said Crouch, “ that you have come at 
this hour of the night to confess that you are a German 
spy ? " 

“ I mean nothing of the sort, sir. I am innocent. I 
swear it ! ” 

Crouch turned upon his heel with a sudden gesture of 
impatience. 

44 You mean to lie,” said he ; “ you mean to lie to the 
end. You belong to a breed of liars.” 

44 I come of English blood, sir,” answered Jimmy. 44 My 
family has a good name.” 

The boy was going on to speak of 44 Swiftsure Burke,” 
and the Admiral’s gallant deeds, when Crouch took him 
up in a voice of thunder that must have been audible to the 
officer on watch upon the bridge. 

44 I care nothing for your pedigree,” said he ; “ for 

aught I know’, you may be descended from Peter the Hermit. 
If you've got the good name you say, you can clear it in 
a public court, as soon as ever you are set ashore in 
England.” 

44 Sir,” said Jimmy, 44 the clearing of my good name will 
not help to save your ship,” 
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Crouch looked up. 

“ What d’ye mean ? ” he asked. 

“ I mean, sir, that I am innocent, as I have rlready 
told you ; but there is one on board this ship who is, in 
truth, a spy.” 

“ Who ? ” asked the captain. 

“ The ship's carpenter,” said Jimmy. 

44 Rudolf Stork ? ” 

“ The same, sir; the man who accused me falsely.” 

Crouch shook his head. 

44 You ask me to take your word against his ? Why 
should I do so ? There's a plain question as from one man 
to another—though you're nothing more than a boy. If I 
believe him, I take the word of a man who came to me with 
a good character, who has done his work well since he has 
been aboard. If I believe you, I put my trust in one against 
whom the evidence is overwhelming, who slunk on board 
this ship like a thief in the night. No, my lad ; I’m a plain 
man, and, I hope, a fair one. I've a good share of common 
sense. I want to do the right thing, as any God-fearing 
man should do ; but I’ve formed my opinion of you, and 
I'm not disposed to alter it. One thing, 
and one thing only, is in your favour. ■ 

The other day, when the ship was in 
danger, when we were under fire from 
that pirate’s guns, I noticed 
that you behaved yourself like 
a man. When the shrapnel 
shells were bursting in the rig¬ 
ging, you were the last hand 


‘It became manifest that the man was in possession of a signalling-lamp.” (See page 143.) 


to leave the pumps. I saw that myself, and I’m grateful. 
But it’s not proof, mind you. You’re a plucky lad, sure 
enough ; else you’d never have taken on the job you're 
doing now. I give credit where credit’s due ; but the fact 
that you have a certain amount of courage goes rather 
to prove, than to disprove, that you are a German spy.” 

The captain paused, knocked out his pipe upon the toe of 
his cork foot into a large spittoon that stood upon the floor, 
and then gave vent to a grunt which might have signified 
either satisfaction or disapproval. 

Jimmy saw that there was nothing left to him but to 
produce such evidence as was afforded by the strange 
message upon the half-sheet of notepaper. With trembling 
hands, he drew this from his pocket, and held it towards 
Captain Crouch. 

44 I found that,” said he. 

He had meant to say much more ; but a sense of injured 
innocence and indignation, and a full realisation of his own 
helplessness, made it difficult for him to keep control over 
his voice. 

Crouch looked at the paper, turning it over several times 
in his hand, and then read it 
aloud. 

44 What’s all this ? ” he asked. 

44 It belonged to Stork, sir,” mut¬ 
tered Jimmy. 

44 And what of that, my boy ? 
What does it mean—eh ? ” 

44 I can’t say, sir,” stammered 
Jimmy. 44 I thought that, perhaps, 
you might be able to explain. It 
has some hidden meaning, I feel 
certain. I know that this man Stork 
is a German spy.” 

Crouch crumpled the paper in his 
hand and hurled it across the cabin 
in a fit of impatience. 

44 Hidden meaning to Jericho ! ” 
he roared. 44 Go to a younger man 
than me, and one who knows less of 
the world, with an old wives' tale 
like that. This is so much gibberish 
written by an idle sailor who thought 
to ape the scholar when he had 
been better employed sail-making or 
splicing ropes. Go back to bed, my 
lad. and worry me no longer. I hold 
fast to my resolve : you shall be 
tried for your life in Portsmouth by 
a proper legal court; and if you 
can’t give a satisfactory account of 
yourself, as sure as a typhoon in 
August in the China seas, you'll 
swing for a German spy.” 

Without a word, poor Jimmy 
Burke left the captain's cabin, more 
heart-broken and despondent than 
he had ever b:en before. Captain 
Crouch, for all his virtues—and 
these, as we are soon to learn were 
many—was a hard man by nature, 
and, moreover, one who was as 
obstinate and pertinacious as any 
rough and weather-beaten mariner 
can be. 

There is, perhaps, to most of us 
who are at all sensitive by nature, 
no injury more deep, no wrong 
more difficult to bear, than to be 
mistrusted, doubted, or suspected, 
when we are conscious of our own 
innocence. It behoves us, at all 
such times, to put upon the matter 
as brave a face as we can, to con¬ 
tinue to hold up our heads, and to 
remain resolute and honest and 
faithful to ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB U 93. 


URING the latter part of her 
voyage, the “ Harlech ” was 
not able to travel faster than 
eight knots an hour, whereas 
normally she was capable of 
doing as much as thirteen 
under favourable conditions. 
The truth was her engines had 
been sadly damaged by shell 
fire ; and had she not been 
commanded by a man of 
inflexible resolution, there is 
no doubt she would have put 
into one of the Irish ports for 
safety and repairs. Crouch, however, had his orders, and 
these were to take the ship to Portsmouth with as little 
delay as possible and in face of every risk ; and thither 
he was determined to go. 

It was not until the evening upon which they sighted the 
Fastnet light that Crouch himself, for the first time, had 
some cause for suspicion in regard to Rudolf Stork. The 
man's conduct, on that particular occasion, was by no means 
easy to explain. 

During the incident with the “ Dresden ” two of the 
ship's quartermasters had been severely wounded and 
rendered incapable of carrying on with their work. On 
ocean liners and merchant vessels the quartermasters are 
entrusted with a very important office—it is they who 
take their turn, watch by watch, at the wheel, who are 
responsible that the ship maintains her course. There were 
now but two quartermasters capable of doing duty ; and 
Captain Crouch had to look about him to find other men 
who could take the places of those who had been disabled. 

It so happened that Rudolf Stork was one of the first to 
volunteer, and was able to prove that he had sufficient 
knowledge of a ship’s compass to take charge of the wheel. 
He was told off for the middle watch, which was that 
commanded by the chief officer, Mr. Dawes. 

Having picked up the famous Fastnet light, and verified his 
course, which was almost due south-east to the Scillies, Cap¬ 
tain Crouch turned in at midnight, at the end of his own 
watch, and handed over to Mr. Dawes, who ascended the 
bridge steps followed by Stork. The night was bitterly cold; 
a fine rain was driving south-westward down the St. George's 
Channel. There was also a sea fog, which completely ob¬ 
literated the moon and stars. Both Dawes and the acting 
quartermaster wore waterproof coats and sou'westers. 

Now, it so happened that on this occasion the chief 
officer was very far from well. A few days before, he had 
contracted a violent cough, which that night showed signs 
of becoming serious. He had reported to the captain that 
he felt indisposed, but protested that he was quite able to 
do his duty. For all that, he had not been upon the bridge 
three-quarters of an hour when he was seized with an im¬ 
moderate fit of coughing. This coughing 
was not only a serious impediment to the 
proper carrying out of his duty, but it 
was also exceedingly painful. His pulse 
was exceptionally fast, and a certain hot 
dryness of the skin was a sure symptom 
of fever. Indeed, had there been a doctor 
on board, he would have diagnosed the 
case at once, and pronounced the chief 
officer to be on the verge of double 
pneumonia, aggravated by bronchial 
trouble. In face of this it speaks volumes 
for the pluck and perseverance of Mr. 

Dawes that he had undertaken to go on 
watch at all. 

Very soon, however, the coughing be¬ 
came so violent and persistent that he 
was, at last, obliged to leave the bridge, 
to go below to his cabin. He was not 
absent much* longer than ten minutes ; 


but, it so happened that, whilst he was away, Crouch, who 
had not yet been to sleep, returned to the bridge. 

The captain did not ascend the steps that led from the 
main-deck, but came upon the wheel from the after side, 
by way of the boat-deck, which had been much shattered 
by the shell fire of the “ Dresden.” Crouch—as is well 
known—had the eye of a lynx ; and he saw at once that 
Stork was holding the ship on a course, at least, twenty- 
five degrees south of that marked upon the captain’s chart. 

44 Hullo, there ! ” he shouted—so suddenly that Stork 
started and let out an exclamation of surprise. 

The man was obviously alarmed, and, for a moment, lost 
his self-possession, but recovered himself in an instant, 
and put the ship about upon her proper course. 

44 Look here ! ” said Crouch, 44 I'll have no monkey 
tricks on board this packet. What d’ye mean ? Answer 
me that ! What d'ye mean ? ” 

Stork made some feeble excuse, to which Crouch listened 
in stony silence. When Mr. Dawes returned to the bridge, 
he found his captain in none of the best of tempers. Neither 
was Crouch much inclined to be sympathetic in regard to 
the chief officer’s hacking cough. 

“ You're ill, man,” said he ; 44 of course, you’re ill. I 
know that as well as you ; and as I told you before, you 
were in no fit state to come on duty. Still, if you under¬ 
take a job of work, I expect you to do it; and it is not 
for me to tell you a ship’s officer’s duty. As long as you 
hold the bridge, you remain there. Understand this, Mr. 
Dawes, there’s a mighty difference between a ship crossing 
the Atlantic in time of war with such a cargo as we shipped 
in New York Harbour and an oil-tank steamer in the South 
Pacific, when the captain and the mate can play halfpenny 
nap all day and sleep like infants half the night. If you're 
not fit for duty, go below, sir, and leave the bridge to me. 
It won’t be the first time in my life I’ve done eight hours 
on end.” 

Mr. Dawes took the hint—which, indeed, he was hardly 
in a condition to reject. He went below, still coughing 
and more than a little ashamed. 

As for Crouch, he remained on duty until eight bells had 
sounded, which—as the conclusion of the middle watch— 
is four o’clock in the morning. Throughout that time, he 
kept the eye of a hawk upon the man at the wheel who, in 
his turn, never once looked up from the compass. 

All this while, Crouch's brain was active. He may have 
been inclined to be pig-headed, but he was by no means a 
fool. For the first time, he found himself wondering 
whether there was any truth in what Jimmy had told him. 
He was perfectly convinced that Stork had changed the 
course of the ship on purpose. The man was not only quite 
thorough in his work as a rule, but understood his duty, 
and was hardly likely to have made so serious a mistake 
through negligence alone. 

When the last watch came on deck, the captain watched 
Stork make his way to the forecastle ; 
and then he, too, went below to his cabin 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep. He was now’ 
quite ready to admit the possibility that 
he had made a serious mistake, and made 
up his mind to keep a sharp eye upon 
Stork throughout the remainder of the 
voyage. 

The next day—when the “Harlech” 
was steadily ploughing her way through 
the southern part of the Irish Sea, heading 
for the entrance of the Channel—was an 
anxious time for Crouch. He knew the 
full value of the cargo he carried, and its 
utmost importance to those to whom it 
was consigned ; and he knew, also, that, 
at any moment, a torpedo from some 
lurking hidden foe might send the ship 
and all on board to the bottom. A heavy 
sea fog lay upon the surface of the water. 
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airs of heaven blow 
o’er me, 

A glory shines before 
me 

Of what mankind shall be— 

Pure, generous, brave, and 
free. 

The love of God and neigh¬ 
bour, 

An equal-handed labour ; 

The richer life, where beauty 

Walks hand in hand with 
duty. 


J. G. Whittier. | 





FORWARD THE GHURKHAS ! 

A night attack on the German trenches by the wielders of the khukri. 
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Dawes was in bed, unable to rise ; and since the third 
officer was somewhat young and inexperienced, nearly 
all the responsible work of the ship devolved upon the 
captain. 

That afternoon, towards sunset, the fog lifted a trifle. 
Crouch remained upon the bridge, straining his single 
eye through his long telescope for minutes at a time. 
Presently, he closed the instrument with a snap, tucked it 
under his arm, and dived both hands into his trousers' 
pockets. 

“ Just as I thought ! " he exclaimed. “ We’re a good 
six points to the south, and on the wrong side of the Scillies. 
That man’s a rogue." 

There was no one to hear this remark but the quarter¬ 
master at the wheel and Jimmy Burke, who had just then 
ascended the bridge steps with a cup of bovril for the 
captain, who had sent below for something to warm him 
up. 

“ My boy," said Crouch, “ I may have done you a wrong. 
Mind, I don’t say I have ; but I'm quite ready to confess 
that there's a chance of it. Come and see me in my cabin 
at ten o’clock to-night." 

During that evening and the early hours of the night, 
the “ Harlech " rounded the Scilly Islands, and sighted 
the Cornish coast, where the great, powerful light at the 
Lizard flashed its message of warning across eighty miles 
of sea. 

Jimmy Burke, filled with anticipation concerning his 
coming interview with the captain, did not turn into the 


forecastle, but betook himself to the poop, where he lay 
down upon a great coil of rope. 

Now, those who know anything of the hardships of a 
seafaring life are well aware that a coil of rope makes a 
couch that is far from being uncomfortable—as things go 
with those whose fate it is to serve before the mast. There 
is always a great depression in the middle, in which it is 
possible for the body to sink ; and this is exactly what 
happened to Jimmy Burke. He sank so deeply into the 
midst of the coils of rope that, in spite of the fact that it 
was an exceedingly bright moonlight night, his form was 
completely hidden from anyone who might happen to 
be passing. 

He did not fall asleep, because he was particularly 
anxious to count each sounding of the ship’s bells, knowing 
that at four bells precisely he would have to report himself 
to Captain Crouch. He was therefore in full possession of 
his senses and wide awake when a shadowy form ascended 
the poop steps, and passed to the taffrails at the very stem 
of the vessel, from which was suspended the rope of the 
ship's log. 

This man Jimmy recognised at once as Rudolf Stork. 
Even in that light, there was no mistaking his broad, 
sloping shoulders and his slovenly gait. 

Stork carried something in his hand ; and at first the 
boy was not able to make out what this was. He was not 
left long in doubt, however ; for, when Stork raised it to 
the level of the taffrails and began to move up and down a 
small lever which made a persistent, irregular tapping 



“ Jimmy Burke will never forget the moonlit scene that was presented to his view from the doorway of Captain Crouc! 
there rose out of the water, like some hideous monster of the under-sea, the periscope and conning-tower of 
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sound, it became manifest that the man was in possession 
of a signalling-lamp, with which he was sending messages 
to some unknown point in the darkness that was spread 
upon the sea. 

Jimmy Burke was like one transfixed. He remained 
motionless and breathless, amazed at the man’s audacity. 
And before he had time to put two and two together, to 
realise the full import of what was happening, four bells 
sounded from the forward part of the ship. It was ten 
o’clock ; Jimmy was expected in the captain’s cabin. 

Swiftly and silently, the boy got to his feet. As he did 
so, fearing that his presence might be discovered, he kept 
an eye upon Stork whose back was turned to him, whose 
attention was fully occupied with the work he had in hand. 
On the surface of the water, in the white wake of the ship, 
Jimmy could see the reflection of the signalling-lamp, that 
flashed and flickered with the dots and dashes of the Morse 
code, as if, in its own poor way, it strove to imitate the 
mignificent lighthouse that lay but a few miles to the north. 

And then, on a sudden, 
from out of the darkness, 
likean evil eye in the night, 
there appeared an answer 
i-g light- 
small, far 
away, and 
yet mar¬ 
vel 1 o u s 1 y 
distinct. 


Jimmy drew back in horror. For all that, he yet remained 
sufficiently master of himself to keep absolutely silent. 
Without a sound, he glided down the companion-ladder to 
the well-deck, reached the main-deck, and burst into the 
captain’s cabin. 

He had not troubled to knock ; and his abrupt entrance 
caused Crouch to look up from a volume of sailing instruc¬ 
tions he had been in the act of reading. 

“ My lad," said he, “ we're not over particular here in 
regard to manners ; but it’s customary to ask permission 
to enter the captain’s cabin." 

Then he saw that the boy's face was ashen white, and 
shaped his lips as if about to whistle. 

“ What’s up ? " said he. “ What’s up ? " 

“ For mercy’s sake," cried Jimmy, “ come with me ! 
That villain is signalling from the poop to a German 
submarine." 

Crouch straightened like a man struck. For fully a 
minute, he stared at Jimmy in amazement. There was that 



in. . . . The 4 Harlech ’ was moving cumbrously through the water, on a course almost due east, when, on a sudden, • . . 
fftnous submarine." (See page 144.) 
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in the expression of the boy’s face that left no room for 
doubt. No one—and Captain Crouch less than anyone— 
could fail to see that he had spoken what he honestly 
believed to be the truth. 

“ A German submarine ! ” repeated Crouch. 

“ What else could it be ? ” cried Jimmy. “ No cruiser, 
gunboat, or destroyer, would dare to show up so far from 
home. It’s a submarine, sir, sure enough. And the 
scoundrel’s signalling with a shuttered lantern in the Morse 
code, and they have answered back.” 

Crouch moved quickly to the doorway, and then, coming 
back into the room, flung open a drawer in his writing-desk, 
and took out a small nickel-plated revolver that glittered 
in the lamplight. 

" We’ll put a stop to this,” he cried. “ It may not be too 
late to save the ship.” Followed by the boy he dashed 
out upon the deck. 

There are scenes in the lives of us all which impress us so 


vividly at the time that we carry them with us always in 
our memory as clearly and as permanently as an impression 
can be made upon a photographic plate. 

Jimmy Burke will never forget the moonlit scene that was 
presented to his view from the doorway of Captain Crouch's 
cabin, that was at once beautiful and terrible. On the 
starboard side of the ship, the rocks of Cornwall arose from 
out of the sea in a long, dark, rugged line, in the centre of 
which the Lizard light flashed like a brilliant star. A full 
moon hung low in the heavens, tracing a broad, silvery path¬ 
way across the broken surface of the sea. The “ Harlech ” 
was moving cumbrously through the water, on a 
course almost due east, when, on a sudden, in the full 
light of the moon, there rose out of the water, like some 
hideous monster of the under-sea, the periscope and 
conning-tower of an enormous submarine, upon the side 
of which was just discernible the ominous and dreaded 
letters—" U 93 .” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TO THE BOATS ! 


HERE is something about a 
submarine that is uncanny, 
even in broad daylight. The 
capacity to float half-sub¬ 
merged, the peculiar shape, 
and the dull slaty colour of 
this latest triumph of naval 
science remind one of some 
weird antediluvian animal— 
one of those strange gigantic 
monsters that are known to 
have inhabited the world long 
before man made his appear¬ 
ance. On this fateful night, the bright moonshine, scintil¬ 
lating on the broken surface of the water, made the German 
submarine seem ghost-like and supernatural. Its sudden 
and unexpected appearance had the effect upon Jimmy 
Burke of a douche of ice-cold water. For several seconds, 
he remained standing quite motionless and breathless, 
staring in stupefied amazement at the dark outline of the 
enemy. 

Crouch, on the other hand, wasted not as much as the 
fraction of a second. A man who has spent a great part 
of his life in shooting wild and savage beasts is not easily 
taken by surprise. He was used to shocks. He saw at once 
that the peril in which the “ Harlech ” stood was both 
extreme and immediate. At such a moment, it was not 
his business to ask himself why this calamity had come 
to pass. He was concerned only with the ship that he 
commanded, which it was his duty to save at every cost. 

As quick as thought, he turned, and, dashing up the bridge 
steps, thrust the quartermaster aside and seized the spokes 
of the wheel. 

The “ Harlech ” was travelling at full speed ahead— 
that is to say, she was making a poor seven knots an hour. 
The U 93 lay on the starboard quarter; and Crouch, without 
a moment’s hesitation, put the helm hard aport, with the 
result that the bows of the ship swung round on an angle 
of forty-five degrees, until she was heading straight for 
the submarine. 

The moment was one of such intense excitement that 
Jimmy could think of nothing else but the extreme danger 
in which he found himself ; he had forgotten completely all 
about Rudolf Stork. Crouch had sent below the quarter¬ 
master on duty, with orders for the boatswain to summon 
the crew ; and in less than a minute every one—with the 
exception of those who were at work in the engine-room 
and stoke-holds—was on deck. 

The members of the crew crowded along the taifrails 
on the starboard side of the ship, where they shouted to 
one another and pointed excitedly in the direction of the 
submarine. Jimmy found himself in the midst of a crowd 
of half-clad, panic-stricken men, who jostled one another, 


and whose voices were inarticulate and hoarse. It is a 
significant fact that these men, who had sustained unflinch¬ 
ingly the fire of the “ Dresden's ” guns, -who had behaved 
like heroes throughout, were now as senseless and as 
frightened as a flock of sheep in a field with a savage dog. 

The reason of this is not so far to seek : the submarine 
is not only as deadly a weapon as has ever been contrived, 
but, so far, no adequate means have been invented to 
counteract its subtle powers of aggression. Submarine is 
useless against submarine ; destroyers are not able to 
account for under-water craft without having luck on their 
side—an auxiliary to warfare that is seldom absent, and 
yet which can hardly be relied upon. Neither are wire 
nets wholly adequate, since these can be utilised with effect 
only in certain localities where the seas are narrow and not 
deep. 

None the less, though the crew of the “ Harlech " were 
excited and apprehensive, they could not fail to see that it 
was Crouch's object to run the submarine down. One and 
all, they had supreme confidence in Crouch, and knew— 
now that the captain himself was at the wheel—that their 
lives could not be entrusted in safer hands. 

They heard the tinkling of the engine-room bell, when 
Crouch rang down to tell the chief engineer to let her go. 
The captain's teeth were ’set; he held the wheel at arm’s 
length in an attitude of tension, his one eye staring straight 
before him, over the peak of the vessel, to the point where 
the U 93 lay upon the surface of the water, her conning- 
tower and superstructure showing like the back of a great 
whale. 

It seemed at first that they would succeed, that the 
submarine would be rammed, cut in half, and sent to the 
bottom like a stone. There could not have been fifty feet 
between the bows of the “ Harlech ” and her little venomous 
enemy, when the U 93 began to move, gaining almost at 
once sufficient velocity to cause the water to part about 
her forward ventilators, in a long, feathery wave, arrow- 
shaped and snow-white in the moonshine. 

For ten minutes the chase continued ; and those were 
moments of breathless and intense excitement. Once, at 
least, a torpedo was fired, which missed the ship by a matter 
of yards, passing on the port side, leaving a trail in the 
moonlight that was like the sheen on the scales of a fish. 
It caused each man on board who saw it, firstly to shudder, 
and secondly to lift a silent prayer of thanksgiving to the 
great God above, who watches over seamen in time of war. 

Had Crouch not turned the ship head-on to the sub¬ 
marine, had the 4 ‘ Harlech ” presented a broadside target, 
there is small doubt the torpedo would have found its 
mark, and all on board would have perished. Afterwards, 
no one was able to testify that more than one torpedo had 
been fired. 

It now became clear that the submarine commander 
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" Upon the black, oily floor lay the egg-shaped German bomb, 
cry, . . . the boy dashed down the stairs.” ( See page 147.) 


had decided to gain his ends by swift manoeuvring. Crouch 
himself was the first to recognise that the “ Harlech ” 
stood no chance of overhauling its enemy. The U 93 could 
apparently travel on the surface at the rate of not less than 
fifteen knots ; and even had the 44 Harlech ” not been so 
sadly disabled, she could hardly have overtaken her quarry. 

The submarine drew away some distance ahead, and then 
made a half-circle to the left, returning on a parallel course 
until she was level with the steamer. The “ Harlech ” 
was then not more than a mile away from the Cornish 
coast, where the dark rugged outline of the hills was clearly 
visible in the moonlight. 

Suddenly, the hatch in the conning-tower of the U 93 was 
seen to open ; and two men made their appearance, one of 
whomshouted through a megaphone. Hespoke good English. 
In the stillness of the night every word he said was audible. 

“ Ahoy, there ! ” he cried. “ Slow down at once and 
stop, or we send you to the bottom ! ” 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Crouch, more with the idea of 


wasting time than of gleaning any 
definite information. 

44 His Imperial Majesty’s sub¬ 
marine U 93/’ came the answer. 
“ Heave to, at once ! ** 

Crouch saw that he had no 
alternative but to surrender. The 
44 Harlech ” was now broadside on 
to the submarine, which was not 
a hundred and fifty yards away. 
A torpedo, if discharged, could 
not fail to strike its target and 
send the merchant ship to the 
bottom in the space of a few brief 
moments. It was a bitter pill to 
swallow ; and as he paced to and 
fro upon the bridge, the little wizened 
master-mariner thought of Jason, 
junior, sitting in his spacious offices 
in the midst of the hurry and com¬ 
motion of New York. 

He looked again at the submarine, 
which had now turned round and 
was following its victim as a cat 
plays with a mouse—except that, in 
this case, the mouse was huge and 
cumbrous, the cat quite small and 
fragile. In something that was very 
like a fit of rage, Crouch grasped the 
handle of the telegraph, and rang 
down to the engine-room to “ Stop.*’ 
The submarine drew even closer, 
until at last the German commander 
was able to make himself heard 
without the use of his megaphone. 

“ Are you the 4 Harlech ' ? ” he 
demanded. 

44 How do you know that ? ” said 
Crouch. 

This seemed to anger the German, 
for he shouted even louder than 
before. 

44 1 am not here to answer 
questions, but to ask them. Please 
understand that I am master of the 
situation. I have but to give the 
order, and a torpedo puts an end to 
you all.” 

44 Do what you like,” said Crouch. 
44 We've no means of self-defence, as 
you can see.” 

44 You have contraband goods on 
board,” said the other. 

44 That may, or may not, be.” 
The German laughed. 

44 I know it,” said he. 44 And 
now, I give you fair warning: 
you and your men have precisely 
five minutes in which to leave the ship. If you are not 
gone by the end of that time, you will pay the penalty of 
death, for the ship goes to the bottom.” 

Captain Crouch knit his brows in a frown. This was the 
first time in the life of the little man that he had met with 
anything in the shape of failure. As we have already 
pointed out, he was a man who had made a success of most 
things. He had risen, from extreme poverty and small begin¬ 
nings, to be a man of note—one whose name was well known 
in the four quarters of the globe. Just now, he felt as if he 
would never be able to hold up his head again, to look in the 
face the old friends who had followed him through thick and 
thin, who had always thought so highly of their leader. 

Still, if he felt all this, he showed it neither in the expres¬ 
sion of his face nor in the tones of his voice. In much 
the same manner as he would have given an every-day and 
simple order, he raised a hand to his mouth and shouted 
at the full power of his lungs :— 

44 All hands to the boats ! ” 


With a loud 
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LL hands to the boats ! ” 

There was no need for the order to be repeated 
a second time. The men, who knew quite well 
what was coming, were only waiting for the word. 
Indeed, in one part of the ship, the captain’s orders had 
been anticipated by no less a person than Rudolf Stork. 

There is little doubt that—had the submarine not ap¬ 
peared when it did—the days of Rudolf Stork had been 
numbered, then and there. Had Captain Crouch found 
Stork upon the poop, signalling to the enemy, he would 
have shot him like a dog, without a moment's hesitation. 
But, during the brief space of time whilst Jimmy was in 
the captain's cabin, the submarine had drawn quite close 
to the “ Harlech," and in the immediate presence of this new 
and more certain peril, Crouch—and Jimmy also—forgot all 
about the ship’s carpenter who had betrayed all on board. 

There is every reason to suppose that Stork knew well 
enough the plans of the German commander. Possibly 
he had known all along that the “ Harlech " was doomed. 
He understood that the so-called submarine blockade was 
to be carried out with ruthless energy and perseverance, 
and that the lives of neutrals, even of women and children, 
were not likely to be held of much account. 

He was therefore in the greater haste to get quit of the 
ship ; and for this his position on the poop—the stern part 
of the vessel—offered him an opportunity which he was not 
likely to refuse. 

Hoisted alongside the demolished round-house, where 
most of the ship's stores were kept, was a small gig, not much 
larger than a dinghy, used as a rule for harbour work. It so 
happened that when all hands were called on deck by the 
shrill note of the boatswain’s whistle, the cook and the cook's 
mate had hastened from the galley to the poop ; and it was 
these two men that Stork summoned to his assistance. 

Without much difficulty they lowered the dinghy, and 
had even launched it in the water, before Crouch had given 
the order for the boats to be manned. To lower a rope 
was the work of a minute ; and before anyone was aware 
that the ship's carpenter had left the ship. Stork and the two 
cooks were rowing frantically for the shore. There was no 
question but that they would reach the coast in safety. 
The dinghy was quite seaworthy ; the damage done to the 
ship’s boats during the bombardment from the “ Dresden " 
had been repaired upon the voyage. The night was clear, 
the sea perfectly calm, and the shore—as we have said— 
not far away. 

In the meantime, the German commander continued to 
issue his orders. Crouch still remained upon the bridge. 

“ Lower a gangway! " cried the German. 

“ A gangway 1 " echoed Crouch in open derision. “ Do 
you think that we're a pack of schoolgirls that can’t swarm 
down a rope ? For why should we want a gangway ? " 

For some reason or other this seemed to infuriate the 
German. 

“ Do as you are told," he roared ; “ and don’t argue the 
point with me. Lower a gangway at once. Do you 
imagine I intend to waste one of our finest Krupp torpedoes 
on a cargo-ship of not five thousand tons ! No, sir, we are 
not such fools in Germany. As soon as you and your crew 


are off, it will be short work, with such a cargo as you carry, 
to send her sky high with a bomb." 

Crouch said nothing more, but came down from the bridge 
like a beaten man. It was when he gained the main-deck 
that he remembered Rudolf Stork, and went aft, with a set 
look upon his face and a loaded revolver in his hand. 

When he reached the poop, he was furious when he saw 
what had happened. Not only was the dinghy gone, but 
the rope*—by means of which Stork and the two cooks had 
managed to escape—was dangling at the ship's side. 

“ The rascal ! " Crouch hissed between his teeth. Then, 
thrusting his revolver into a coat pocket, he clenched his 
fist, and shook it at the stars. 

“ If ever I get the chance," he muttered, “ I'll be even 
with that rogue. I've been a blind fool all along." 

He returned to the main-deck, and supervised the lower¬ 
ing of the boats, in which there was ample accommodation 
for the crew. This work was carried out in the utmost 
haste ; all on board knew well enough that the submarine 
commander would hold to his word, that they had five 
minutes—and not a second longer—in which to make 
good their escape. 

Still, there was not much time to spare when the four 
boats were rowed round to the foot of the gangway steps, 
down which filed the crew, the ship’s officers and engineers, 
each one with a bundle under his arm, in which he carried 
his most prized possessions. 

Grim resolution, smothered anger, and deep sullen dejec¬ 
tion—these were the sentiments that were imprinted on the 
face of every man. They were helpless, and they knew it. 
The German had spoken truly—the submarine, fragile, 
slender and evil-looking, was the absolute master of the 
situation. The will of the submarine commander was the 
law, immutable and rigid. They had no option but to 
obey, without question and in haste. 

Crouch remained on deck, until—as he thought—every 
man had descended to the boats. Then he himself took 
his place on the stem seat of the last boat to leave the ship. 
One after the other, they rowed away in the darkness, the 
rhythmic plashing of the oars growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, and seeming to strike upon the silence of the 
night a note of sadness that was not out of keeping with the 
scene : the gentle moonshine on the water, the distant, 
rugged hills, and the ship—forsaken, listless, doomed I 
Some such thought may have entered into the mind of the 
German officer himself, standing on the conning-tower of the 
boat that he commanded, miles away from the Fatherland 
he loved and the lighted caffis of Berlin. 

However that may be, he had evidently no intention of 
failing in what he conceived to be his duty. The submarine 
drew slowly alongside the gangway steps. The commander 
ascended to the main-deck, followed by a seaman who 
carried in his hand a great egg-shaped thing, from the top 
of which protruded the head of a fuse. It was a bomb, 
timed to explode precisely two minutes after the lighting of 
the fuse. Of a certainty, the “ Harlech," of the house of 
Jason, Stileman and May, was doomed—sentenced to be 
destroyed. 

None the less, the German officer was in no haste. 
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Leaving the sailor at the head of the companion-ladder, he 
entered the captain’s cabin, overhauled the ship's papers, 
and even helped himself to a box of cigars which had been 
given to Crouch by Mr. Jason, junior, on the day he left 
New York. 

At the very moment this was happening, Captain Crouch 
himself, holding the tiller ropes in his hands, sat on the stem 
seat of the last boat like a man who is in a dream. 
Stem and hard as he was, accustomed to rule both circum¬ 
stance and men by sheer force of will, he found this great 
calamity by no means easy to bear. It was no simple 
matter to realise the full extent of what had happened. 
He had been specially chosen to carry out a difficult and 
dangerous mission ; and he had failed. It was not in his 
nature to think what excuse he should make ; he was 
prepared to take the blame. He knew now that he had 
made an irreparable mistake, that he had been deceived. 
And that brought back his mind to Rudolf Stork. 

From Stork his thoughts turned naturally to Jimmy 
Burke ; and then it was that he remembered, with the 
suddenness of an electric shock, that he had not seen the 
boy go on board any one of the boats. He thought it over 
quickly. Jimmy could not be in the dinghy, for he had 
caught sight of the boy on the main-deck after the dinghy 
had been launched. He was also equally certain that 
Jimmy had not descended the gangway when the crew 
manned the boats. 

For once in his life—probably the only time on record— 
Captain Crouch was alarmed. He knew now that he had 
wronged the stowaway, and in the deep dejection of the 
moment was inclined to be unjust to himself, forgetting 
that, from the first, the circumstantial evidence had been 
all against the boy. 


As he sat silent, motionless and downcast, he turned and 
looked back at the dark outline of the forsaken, stricken 
ship. And little did he dream of the deed of unexampled 
heroism, of the scene of such vital and dramatic interest 
that even then was being enacted on board. 

As the German officer tested Crouch’s best cigars, lifting 
one after the other to his ear to see that they were dry, 
a face appeared at the port-hole on the port side of the ship. 
It was the face of Jimmy Burke—a white, scared face, upon 
which, however, was the cast of resolution. 

The German went out upon the main-deck on the starboard 
side, where he took the bomb from the sailor's hands. 
Thence, he passed down the companion-ladder, along the 
alley-way to the engine-room, where he descended the 
trellised stairway, step by step. 

On the floor of the engine-room, in the very base of the 
ship, he deposited his bomb, and then, stooping, struck a 
match and lit the end of the fuse. 

At that, he ran up the steps, dashed out upon the forward 
well-deck, and hastened down the gangway. And at the 
very moment he set foot on board his submarine, Jimmy 
Burke appeared suddenly in the alley-way, from the direc¬ 
tion of the engineers’ mess-room, where he had been in 
hiding. Thence he ran to the engine-room, and at the 
top of the steps paused a moment to look down. 

In the midst of the vast machinery, now idle and, 
seemingly, inert, but still droning from the effect of 
compressed wasted steam, upon the black, oily floor lay the 
egg-shaped German bomb. A little spurt of blue smoke 
was issuing in coils from the burning fuse—of which not 
more than two inches now remained. 

With a loud cry, that he was not able to suppress, the boy 
dashed down the stairs. 


(To be continued.) 


Pelorus Jack. 


W ITHOUT doubt the world’s most famous fish—he was 
declared by authorities to be really a whale—was 
** Pelorus Jack,” once well known by reputation or 
by sight to all sailing the southern seas. Fifty 
years ago—so goes an old sailor’s tale—a shoal of whales or 
dolphins grounded on the shores of Cook Strait, New Zealand, 
and one of them escaped into the sea. That one, afterwards 



COOL! 


Muffitt :—“ I vote that Podgy runs across and back, and then if he 
gets back we shall know it’s safe, and he can lend me his skates for half 
an hour.” 

[Afterwards he had the cheek to say that Podgy was " no sport.”] 


celebrated as ” Pelorus Jack,” never left the locality in which he 
had lost his companions. So much for story, now for fact. 
Certain it is that for twenty years and more a huge fish of 
about fourteen feet in length—a black whale, said to be of the 
kind known as Risso's grampus—waited in Pelorus Sound and 
met all the steamers bound for Wellington, whether they arrived 
by day or by night. He usually took up a position ahead of 
them in the Sound, as if perfectly well aware of their destination 
and anxious to guide them to it. Thus he earned the nickname 
above recorded, though he was also known as the ” pilot-fish,” 
and the ” lone fish of the French Pass.” 

Needless to say, he quickly became famous and popular, 
and was always looked for and recognised by the sailors and 
passengers. “ P. J.'s. P.P.’s ” w r ere printed, these being picture 
postcards of ” Pelorus Jack,” though in the scene they depicted 
little could actually be discerned of the whale, who, luckily 
for the utility of his pilotage work, invariably kept to the deepest 
water in the channel. He was one of the accepted sights on 
the voyage to Wellington, and by many passengers was reckoned 
as being the chief of them. 

” P. J.” numbered staunch friends by the thousand. To the 
horror and disgust of all New Zealand a deliberate attempt was 
once made to shoot ” Pelorus Jack.” It is stated and believed 
by sailors that ill-luck consequently fell on that steamer. On 
its next voyage it was avoided by the whale, who had never 
failed to welcome friendly and non-aggressive steamships, 
and on a third voyage the steamer was wrecked. ” What else 
would you expect ? ” said sailormen. 

But that sort of thing was stopped when the New Zealand 
Legislature laid it down that the pilot-fish must on no account 
be tampered with—a proclamation that was received with keen 
satisfaction by mariners and others throughout Australasia, 
and was commented upon with favour in nearly every land. 
On September 26, 1904, his Excellency, the Governor of New 
Zealand (Lord Plunket), signed an Order in Council, protecting 
” Pelorus Jack ” by name, and any person interfering with him 
was made liable to a fine of £100 ! ” P. J.,” though, was now 
reaching a ripe old age, even for a grampus; no statute could give 
him an indefinite lease of life. In the spring of the year 19n 
report came that his body had been found, partly eaten by 
sharks. He is supposed to have been the last of that particular 
race of marine monsters. Certainly, as regards the signal service 
to mankind that he performed, it is extremely probable that 
we shall not look upon his like again. 
















































































I. 

There bothers are for little chaps, 

There bothers are for girls, 

But—swing along through all mishaps, 

As each itself unfurls. 

It’s not a bit of good to pout, 

It isn’t worth a cry. 

As little troubles come about,— 

For soon they’ll toddle by ! 

Swing along, then, saying this : 
“Oh, there’s nothing much amiss !” 
Swing along ! 


2 . 

Suppose another gets the prize 
You think should come to you, 

Then swing along, if you are wise, 

And better strive to do. 

It w r on’t assist you, not a bit, 

To grudge another luck, 

So just you make the best of it. 

And show you’re full of pluck ! 

Swing along, then, saying this : 

“ Oh, there’s nothing much amiss ! ” 
Swing along ! 


3* 

And so through life’s o’ershadowed days. 
When things all dark appear, 

Swing, swing along, for brighter ways. 

Be sure, are very near. 

Then other folks w ill envy you 
Who face, and play the game, 

And, heartened, will endeavour to 
Pluck up and act the same ! 

Swing along, then, saying this : 

“ Oh, there’s nothing much amiss ! ” 
Swing along ! 






War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


FLAME-PROJECT ORS. 

Flammenwerfer, or flame-projectors, which the Germans have 
thought fit to use in this War, were first employed by them 
during August and September 1914, to demolish portions of the 
towns and villages destroyed by their army. The following 
instructions were issued to the 2nd German Army, at St. Quentin, 
under the heading of “ Arms at the Disposal of Pioneers for 
Fighting at Close Quarters.” 

"The flame-projectors (' Flammenwerfer *), which are very simi¬ 
lar to portable fire-extinguishers, are worked by specially trained 
pioneers, to throw a liquid which at once catches fire sponta¬ 
neously. The jet of fire has an effective range of thirty metres. 
The effect is immediate and deadly, and the great heat developed 
forces the enemy back a long way. As they bum for one and 
a half to two minutes, and can be stopped whenever necessary, 
short and isolated jets of flame are. advisable, so that one charge 
is sufficient to spray several objectives. Flame-projectors will 
be mainly employed in street and house-to-house fighting, and 
will be kept in readiness at the place from which an attack 


GUN-SCREENS. 

To escape observation by airmen I That is the besetting 
idea with every modem artillery commander when selecting 
positions for his guns. It is no longer sufficient to conceal 
the guns from the foe in front, the aviator up aloft must be 
taken into account. If not, back goes the signal or message 
to the enemy’s batteries, and soon the shells are falling amidst 
the guns and gunners. To hoodwink those scouts of the skies 
many dodges are adopted. One of the most effective is here 
illustrated, it being a ruse that is regularly resorted to by gun¬ 
ners of all armies. Forward with the guns goes a supply of 



starts.” 

That extract is from the German Note 32, dated October 16, 
1914, but it is believed that the use of burning liquids was 
contemplated before the War began. 

Flame-projectors are of several patterns, and in some of 
them a thin metal shield is mounted on the long nozzle of the 
contrivance in order to protect the operator from the intense 
heat. These ” specially trained pioneers ” sometimes wear gas- 
helmets to enable them to see and breathe amidst the fumes, 
thick leather gauntlets, and top-boots, because the ground over 
which they advance is very often itself a mass of flame. It is 
said that in some of the towms destroyed one man with flame- 
projecting apparatus was able to set on fire six houses on either 
side of a street, thus causing the destruction of the entire thorough¬ 
fare. When used against 
troops—and the French 
were the first to be in 
that way assaulted—the 
dastardly device has 



terrible effect. But, 
fortunately, the Allies 
soon got the measure 
of the Flammenwerfer—just as they 
have coped with many other wicked 
dodges used against them—and, though for¬ 
midable, the flame-projectors are now by no 
means usually fatal. 

The Germans have also made use of vitriol- 
sprayers against the Russians and others. In 
the trenches they employed an instrument like a garden- 
syringe to squirt corrosive acid as defence against bayonet 
attacks, to which latter they are by no means partial. In 
other instances the vitriol has been carried on the backs 
of soldiers in cylinders, under a pressure of 35 atmospheres. 
When turned on, a jet of vitriol is thrown to a distance of 
twenty or thirty paces, and each cylinder contains sufficient 
liquid to keep up a continuous stream for a minute. 


long rough poles, still with the bark on. By means of these 
poles a fight wooden framework is built up over the gun, to which 
framework branches of trees are fastened. A few other branches 
are stuck into the ground round about, when the entire con¬ 
trivance so effectually masks the gun from above that the aviator 
viewing it as he sweeps across the sky is pretty certain to believe 
that it is merely a clump of trees or some bushes. In similar 
fashion dummy haystacks are formed, though this is not so 
satisfactory a device, because the piled-up hay keeps a good 
deal of fight from those who are working the gun. It is an 
expedient, however, that in the Argonne district several times 
enabled our troops to hide batteries in farm-yards. 

* * * 

ON MILITARY BRIDGES. 

A very great amount of bridging work has been done by our 
engineers in this campaign. Military bridges have to be con¬ 
structed rapidly, so there is little time for elaborate calculation, 
or for the obtaining of the most suitable material. That being 
the case, much care has often to be exercised in the use of the 
bridge by the Army. In whatever formation troops are to pass 
over, the bridge should be capable of carrying them when crowded 
by a check in front: that has invariably to be borne in mind. 
In passing over a pontoon or other temporary bridge, infantry 
always break step, and files or sections are not closed up. Halting 
on a bridge is avoided. If, however, it be absolutely necessary 
to halt on a pontoon bridge, all w'agons and other vehicles rest, 
as nearly as possible, midway between tw r o boats. (See " The 
Use of Pontoons,” in the ” B.O.P.,” March 1915, p. 306.) If a 
bridge sways so as to become very unsteady, the troops must 
be halted, and not allowed to resume their march until the 
swaying has ceased. 

Wheeled carriages of all kinds, including Field Artillery, 
cross such bridges when fully horsed ; crossing with the wheel 
horses only is dangerous, and if horses prove to be unsteady 
and frightened of the seemingly insecure bridge, carriages are 
passed over by hand, the soldiers themselves pulling and 
pushing. A sprinkling of sand or some straw laid on the 
planks deadens the noise of horses and prevents their slipping. 
Straw is really better for this purpose than sand, as it is lighter, 
and sand soon escapes between the planks. If a military 
bridge is not strong enough to carry all arms, orders are put 
up at the bridge stating what loads may cross, and sentries are 
posted to see that these orders are obeyed. 
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Public School Missions. 

What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

IV. The Radley College Mission. 


RADLEY 


R 


UDYARD KIPLING is certainly a bit of a prophet; 
but even a prophet is not infallible, and when he 
said, in his own pet prophetic style :— 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet. 


he had evidently never been down to the Radley College 
Mission, the postal address of which is St. Peter’s, 
London Docks, E. ; and if you were to ask the #f man in the 
street " w-here that is he would probably say, 99 Down 
Wapping way "; and he would be right, for Wapping Station 
on the District Railway is two min¬ 
utes* w r alk from St. Gabriel's House 
where the Rev. H. A. Pollock, that 
most genial Old Radleian, welcomes 
O.R.’s, who come to help, with open 
door and open arms. 

If the author of " Many Cargoes ” 
was not bom in St. Peter’s Parish in 
the Stepney Deanery, he certainly 
ought to have been, for everything we 
have learned to associate with him is 
to be found there at its best. You 
run across Ginger Dick and Sam Small 
at every street comer, and you posi¬ 
tively cannot get out of the parish 
without encountering the Night Watch¬ 
man. Moreover, St. Peter’s Parish has 
also a sort of link with Robinson 
Crusoe, inasmuch as it is situated on 
an island ! Yes, an island surrounded 
by the water of the Thames on the 
south, and by the waters of a perfect 
tangle of dock basins on the other 
three sides. Certainly one can reach the 



Rev. H. A. Pollock. 

Priest- in-Charge and Missioner of Radley College 
Mission. 


parish by a sort of Channel Tunnel, for the District Railway 
runs under the docks ; but if you approach it in any other 
fashion you are bound to pass over one of those peculiar 
swing-bridges which are so common a feature of dockland. 

It was the Rev. Dr. Linklater, afterwards so well known 
in connection with the Winchester Mission at Portsmouth 
(of which I shall tell you in another article), who first inspired 
Radley to give this parish a helping hand. That was away 
back in the " 'seventies ” of last century—a period which 
seems very remote to the youngsters, but which is well 
within the lifetime of “ a very middle-aged father." How 
he came to pitch upon this particular parish I do not 
rightly know; but I should not wonder if St. Peter’s Parish 
did not attract St. Peter’s College, although the first was 
in dull dockland and the other in bright Berkshire. 

So, in its inception and first efforts for the uplift of the 
poor, the Radley College Mission is one of the earliest, and yet 
it is one of the newest; for it is only a few years ago that it 
undertook the most excellent piece of work it is so efficiently 
helping to do at the present moment—a w f ork peculiarly 
suitable for a Public School Mission, inasmuch as it entirely 
concerns itself with lads. 


People who imagine that the East End of London is 
simply a haunt of aliens, and, where it is not that, at least 
it is all squalor and misery and poverty, should pay a 
visit to the Radley Mission in order to rectify that impres¬ 
sion. In the first place, there is hardly an alien “ on the 
island." For some unexplained reason they have not 
invaded St. Peter's. Whether they are like the witches in 
“ Tam o’ Shanter," I do not know; but you may remember 
that they could not cross the water. 

In the second place, although there is dire poverty and 
many circumstances which do not contribute to the bright¬ 
ness of life, yet, compared with conditions when “ Oliver 
Twist " was written and when Lord Shaftesbury began his 
work, or even no farther back than the time when Radley 
first heard of this East End parish, the 
contrast is that of light and darkness. 
For, after all, it is not a dull street 
which matters most: in thousands of 
cases it matters very little. It is hard 
hearts, vicious lives, the absence of the 
softening, uplifting, glorifying influ¬ 
ence of Christianity which make misery. 
There is sin and misery and drunken¬ 
ness still in St. Peter's Parish, but there 
is good living, and there are many 
happy homes, and there are many 
promising lives there, too. For some 
of these blessings the Radley Mission 
is responsible. 

You should see the Brigade drum- 
and-fife band turn out—one of the prize 
bands of the East End—its drummer 
decked out in the skin of a tiger shot 
by an Old Radleian "somewhere east 
o’ Suez," and then confess that you 
never saw a smarter lot of lads. You 
should also see the League of Hope 
First Eleven Football Team turn out, 
to make mincemeat of the foe, and say if they do not 
bear comparison with a similar set of lads anywhere in the 
kingdom. 

The very first thing Radley did in dockland was to 
instruct the prefects to collect a terminal subscription 
from the members of the school for the payment of the 
rent of a playground adjoining the parish school. This 
might not seem a great thing to do, and in Radley village 
it might seem almost a silly thing. But forty years ago 
playgrounds in the East End of London were as scarce as 
dog-roses in December. The streets w r ere the only play¬ 
ground for the boys and girls, as they are to too great an 
extent to this day, and so the provision by Radley College 
of this open space was a real boon. A little later they 
extended this benefaction by boarding some orphan 
children in the village—a practice w'hich is still in vogue. 

Radley, I believe, was one of the first schools to mak< 
annual visits en bloc to their mission area. For many 
years this incursion took place on Easter Tuesday, when 
an entertainment was organised and carried out by the 
school, consisting of vocal and instrumental music an.j 
generally the performance of a " sketch." Many O.R.'s 
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have pleasant memories of these affairs and vividly recall 
the enthusiasm of the parish over the “ college gents " 
and their doings. 

After a time, the playground became the freehold property 
of St. Peter’s, and it was necessary to divert the Radley 
funds into some other channel of usefulness. It was then 
felt that it would be more satisfactory if the school could 
have a bit of real work to do in the parish, something which 
Radley could regard as its own. It was then that the “Radley 
College Club " was established—a club which will always 
be memorable for its annual Christmas suppers which have 
always been attended by quite a gathering of Radleians, 
past and present. The “ return match ’’ was always fixed 
for Whit-Monday when the members of the East End Club 
were invited to Radley and entertained by the Warden, 
the masters, and the boys. 

Still, there was no Missioner appointed as in the case of 
other leading public schools, nor any real Mission Settle¬ 
ment in the parish with which Radley had so long been 
identified, and it was not until 1910 that this great forward 
movement was consummated in the appointment of the 
present Missioner, 
an Old Radleian, 
the Rev. H. A. 

Pollock, whose 
success has been 
most notable. 

Beside the ap¬ 
pointment of a 
Radley Missioner 
the change invol¬ 
ved three things : 
the establishment 
of a real settlement 
at St. Gabriel’s 
House, with sleep¬ 
ing accommoda¬ 
tion and a nppmg 
common-room for 
visiting Radleians, 
and the taking 
under the school's 
wing of two exist¬ 
ing organisations 
which cater for the 
social and spiritual 
welfare of the boys 
of the parish—the 
“League of Hope’’ 
and the“Brigade." 

In this way the Radley College Mission entered upon a 
wider and much more direct sphere of work, and every 
year since not only have the numbers in membership 
increased by leaps and bounds, but—a matter of quite as 
much importance—these clubs are to-day very largely run 
by O.R.'s who visit the Mission regularly in turn. And 
there can be no doubt that Radley's instinct in choosing 
this class of work was well inspired, for the boys are the 
chief hope of the future, and if they can early be led into 
the right path of life their influence upon their own neigh¬ 
bourhood and, indeed, upon any neighbourhood where 
their future lot may be cast, is inestimable. 

I have before me a record of successes in competitions 
scored by the League of Hope, and it almost takes one's 
breath away to read it. It includes prizes for solo singing, 
reciting, part singing, industrial work, general efficiency, 
chess, running, jumping, and I know not what beside ! 
And these are East End lads, too, by no means supposed 
to be reared under ideal conditions. 

The “ Brigade " is a Company of the London Diocesan 
Church Lads’ Brigade, and has a very large membership 
which, of course, includes many lads who also belong to the 
League of Hope. The members meet for drill, and there are 
frequent route marches, church parades, and the like. As 
a recruiting ground for efficient young men, it has proved 
ns worth in the great national crisis. 

One outcome of the " Brigade ” has been very encou¬ 


raging. Membership is supposed, or rather was supposed, 
to terminate automatically with a lad's eighteenth year ; 
but so great was the reluctance of members to discontinue 
their membership that it was resolved to form a “ Senior 
Members' Squad," and this has proved a tower of strength 
to the whole movement, the elder men giving just that 
fundamental character to the “Brigade" which otherwise 
it might have lacked, and fraternising with the younger 
lads—aye, and helping them, too—in a way beyond 
praise. 

The Mission runs two football clubs, and a year or two 
ago a strange thing happened. The First Eleven ran to 
the final in their league, only succumbing in the final to 
the Eton Mission Eleven ! So it is not only at Henley where 
Radley meets Eton in friendly rivalry ! 

I cannot refrain from giving in conclusion two sketches, 
by the genial Missioner, of contrasted “ camps." The 
summer camp is down at Middleton, three miles from 
Bognor, and there is nothing but a hedge betwixt it and 
the sea; so they get all the weather that is going—or coming! 
Everybody knows that the summer of 1912 was one of 

the worst on re¬ 
cord. The camp 
got more than its 
share. "Thewhole 
month could be 
summed up in two 
words, 4 rain * and 
4 gales,’ says Mr. 
Pollock ; 44 some¬ 
times one, some¬ 
times the other, 
often both to¬ 
gether. Our trou¬ 
bles began with a 
gale, which, ac¬ 
companied by 
heavy rain, blew 
down our large 
marquee. On the 
Monday night of 
Bank Holiday, 
when all were 
peacefully slum¬ 
bering, we were 
visited by hurri¬ 
cane No. 2. This 
time both mar¬ 
quees were blown 
down and several 
tents damaged. That week it continued to rain ; but Sun¬ 
day August 18 was a beautiful day and we congratulated 
ourselves that the weather had really come to its 
senses. 

" But it hadn’t. That very evening a fresh gale arose 
accompanied with torrential rain, and our misfortunes 
may be said to have climaxed about 9.30 p.m., just after 
4 lights out.’ We were struck by a regular cyclone. It 
only lasted some fifteen seconds, but in that short time 
it practically demolished both our marquees—the smaller 
one being torn to shreds—and blew down four of our tents. 
For a few moments some confusion reigned among the 
juniors as they crawled out from beneath the tents which 
had descended on them just when they had settled themselves 
for their 4 beauty sleep ’; but order was soon restored, and 
our chapel, which is a substantial building of corrugated 
iron, was quickly converted into a temporary dormitory." 

The report continues in the same strain, and ends with 
the doleful sentence: 44 The Brigade returned, as they had 
arrived, in the rain." Now, having looked upon that 
picture, turn to this :— 

44 4 The best camp we have ever had! ’—that is the 
universal comment on the delightful three weeks which 
have all too soon come to an end. The weather was almost 
perfect, rain falling on but three occasions during the whole 
period, and the sun shining sometimes for a solid twelve 
or thirteen hours on end. There were a goodly number 



The New Club-room, Radley College Mission. 
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of scorched legs and necks, and Mr. Swanston’s medicine- 
chest required an almost inexhaustible supply of cold cream. 
We had no serious ailments—just a few transient ‘tem¬ 
peratures,’ which were promptly discovered and dealt with 
by Dr. Wilson, R.N., during his week’s sojourn with us. 
Most of them, it 
was surmised, 
were merely at¬ 
tacks of ‘ Can teen- 
itis,' the result of 
Mr. Tuck being 
such an alluring 
salesman. Dr. Wil¬ 
son’s 1 winning 
ways * sufficed to 
put things right 
without any fur¬ 
ther prescription; 
but one notable 
patient, having 
escaped from his 
bed of sickness at 
the dinner-hour, 
reduced his tem¬ 
perature from 
101*4 to ‘ normal ’ 
by a liberal dose 
of meat-pudding, 
etc.—a first-class 
advertisement for 
Mr. and Mrs. 

Cook, whose 
cuisine has never 
been surpassed.*' 


The club-room is a veritable triumph over difficulties. 
It had been used for twenty years as a wheelwright's 
shop, and had then been "to let ’* and had become 
a veritable wreck. To-day, paint and plaster have 
made it into one of the joiliest rooms imaginable, and, 

by the kindness 
of friends, it "is 
replete with every 
modem conveni¬ 
ence," as the 
house-agents say. 
These include a 
full-sized billiard 
table for the 
seniors, and a 
smaller one and a 
bagatelle board 
for the juniors, 
besides half a 
dozen other games 
tables, a hand¬ 
some piano, daily 
and weekly pa¬ 
pers, and a little 
library daily 
growing larger. 
Such is the Rad¬ 
ley Mission—a 
worthy effort in 
a worthy direc¬ 
tion, and con¬ 
ducted with great 
kindliness and 
sympathy. 


First Eleven Football Team (League of Hope). 



The Colour of War-Ships. 


T HE history of the colouring of British war-ships is a 
romance in itself. To-day the colour, giving invisi¬ 
bility, is a matter of life and death; but in the old days, 
before the invention of long-range gun-fire, colouring 
was more a matter of fancy. Accordingly, in the Tudor days, a 
blazing red, signifying death without quarter, was the accepted 
colour for all British war-ships, and men, stripped to the waist, 
climbed over crimson bulwarks, when they boarded the enemy’s 
vessel. 

In Elizabethan days, crimson was abandoned for more 
variegated colours—as we can discover from old documents. 
The bill delivered for painting the “ Revenge," the renowned 
ship of Sir Richard Grenville, has fortunately been preserved, 
and from it we learn that the " Revenge " had a black hull with 
upper works painted in the Tudor colours—green and white. 
But the Elizabethan age of pageantry and colour passed away, 
and Cromwell’s strict rule took its place. Just as the men of 
that period wore dark cloaks and black hats, so the Puritans 
treated sternly such delights of the eye as colours and gilding 
on their war-ships. Accordingly, most of the men-of-war 
in commission under the Commonwealth were painted black all 
over. 

But with the restoration of the Stuarts were also restored 
to our Navy the gorgeous decorations of the gay Cavaliers. 
These lasted until the time of Nelson. Our great naval hero 
had, however, the practical mind, and realised that ships were 
not made to be pretty, but for the stern needs of war. His 
colours were characteristic of the man. Wishing to magnify his 
little fleet, he had all the hulls of his ships painted dead black 
from bow to stern, with yellow bands running along each row 
of gun-ports—this giving a most waspish, wicked appearance, 
well worthy of their exploits. 

This black hull continued until a few years ago. In the 
year i886, a neutral tint—a reddish grey—was aimed at, but not 
attained in view of possible hostilities with Russia. The 
authorities, after abandoning this tint, experimented with 
various colours ; but it was the Coronation Review of King 
Edward VII., and the subsequent cruise of the German squadron 
round our western coasts, that led to the British ships donning 


their present sombre war-paint. The change reminds us of the 
methods of protective mimicry adopted in the insect world, 
and shows how much we owe, even in our modern civilisation, 
to Mother Nature. For, at the late King’s coronation, the 
arrival of the German battleship " Kaiser Friedrich III." at 
the Naval Review, made a deep impression upon the British 
Navy. 

Up to 1903, the British battleships and cruisers had con¬ 
tinued from Nelson’s days to have their hulls painted black, 
their superstructures white, their funnels and masts a pale buff 
yellow. This gave them a gallant appearance, but one extremely 
conspicuous at the accepted normal fighting range of 10,000 
yards. The German ship steamed down the Channel, to do 
honour to our late King, practically invisible at any distance 
above 2,000 yards ; for from the tips of her masts to the water¬ 
line, even to the smallest guns, she was painted a smoke-grey 
colour. She was in her war-paint—her " khaki " uniform. 
Our ships were in their parade dress of smart colour. 

The contrast taught us a lesson, and our Admiralty did not 
delay long before they took the hint from Germany, and in 
April 1903 they adopted the colour-scheme now used for the 
British Fleet all over the world. So wherever the Naval Ensign 
flies from a ship, in any one of the Seven Seas that we patrol, 
that ship is painted in a dull leaden grey. Those who have 
had the good fortune on a misty day, while cruising on the 
seas, to meet with one of His Majesty’s battleships, will know 
how well-nigh invisible is the smoke-grey colour with which 
they are painted. All around the horizon is a dull and monot¬ 
onous grey sky touching equally grey sea ; the gulls shriek 
in a desolate expanse of dreariness ; no ship is apparently within 
range. Suddenly, out of the void a shadowy form, blending 
in colour with the sky and sea, appears from nowhere, soon to 
resolve itself into a magnificent fighting-machine containing 
over a thousand men, and able to hurl projectiles against 
the foe. 

Such was the protective colour adopted up till August 1914. 
What may be the exact colouring during the War is not for 
public consumption, but the history of the past shows that we 
are wide-awake to all possibilities. 
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A Tale of the Roman Empire. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A., 

Author of " The Art* of the Magician.” '* The Novice of Shaston." etc. 


H ABET ! 
Habet 1 ” 
The steel 
net of the 
retiarius clashed 
vainly on the oblong 
shield of the secutor 
as the latter deliv¬ 
ered a blow which, 
had not his sword 
been but the blunted 
weapon used for 
practice in the gym¬ 
nasium, would have 
then and there ended 
the life of his oppo¬ 
nent. 

The gladiators crowded eagerly round the victor—a 
tall fair-haired Briton, whose limbs, though massive, still 
retained the supple elasticity which told of a life of health 
and exercise. 

M A fine fight and a good finish 1 ” said a short, dark- 
browed Italian, as he stepped forward with an air of 
authority to raise the fallen retiarius, who was still dazed 
by the blow which had fallen upon his light steel helmet 
with sufficient force to bring him to the ground. 

“ A good omen for the arena, Brennus 1 ” said a slim 
young Parthian, who, himself armed with the net and 
trident of a retiarius, was about to test his skill against 
a second secutor. 

“ I have no fear for Brennus,” replied the lanista, or 
master of the gladiators, who had first spoken. “ When his 
time comes, he should beat all opponents—save one,” 
he added under his breath. 

Brennus overheard him. 

” What meanest thou, Catulus ? ” he asked. “ Thou 
knowest that, being captive these three months, I know 
naught of thy Roman customs—save perhaps in the 
matter of war.” He sighed. 

” Dost long for thy native isle, Briton ? ” said the 
Parthian. ” Thou wilt soon forget it. For myself, ’tis 
now nigh four years since I was brought captive from my 
native Parthia. At first I thought my heart would break 
with longing to return, but now I would not go an I could. 
I tell thee I love the glitter and excitement of the arena. 
’Tis a merry life although, perchance, at times a short 
one 1 ” 

“ Ah 1 ’tis well to be a popular favourite! ” chimed in 
another. ” But what of the poor tirones who fight, all 
untrained, to whet the appetite, as it were, of these Romans, 
who love to see blood shed—provided it is not their own ? ” 


“ Not their own, Casca 1 ” broke in the Parthian. ” There, 
methinks, thou doest them wrong. There are no better 
soldiers than those of Rome; and not content with their 
wars, this hardy race must needs tempt fate in the arena, in 
mortal combat against the very captives of their might. 
’Twas but last month that no fewer than twelve noble 
Romans lost their lives fighting in the arena, whilst the 
Emperor himself-” 

“Aye,” interrupted another, “there lies our greatest 
danger. It goes ill with the unhappy wretch who is picked 
to meet an Imperial swordsman.” 

“ Why ? ” said Brennus. “ Hath Commodus, then, such 
skill with warlike weapons ? ” 

“ Four hundred gladiators, the pick of our schools, have 
given their life-blood in proof of it 1 ” replied the other. 

“ Methinks, ’tis infamous-” began the Briton. 

“ Hush I ” interrupted Catulus. Uneasy glances were 
exchanged among the gladiators, among whom the very 
name of the tyrant brought fear and suspicion. 

The Briton turned impatiently away; and as he did so, 
his glance met that of the opponent whom he had so lately 
discomfited. The latter had regained his feet and now 
threw a look of mingled hate and triumph at his 
conqueror. 

“ I think infamous was the word thou didst use,” 
said he. *' Perhaps, ere long, we shall see if thou art a 
match for this infamy. There are other weapons besides 
those of the gymnasium ! ” 

Servilius, the speaker, was a gladiator of Roman birth, 
who, like many other of his comrades, was a convicted 
criminal who had been spared the punishment of crucifixion 
in order to furnish material for the gladiatorial schools, 
from which were drawn the victims whose death struggles 
provided a holiday amusement for the populace of 
Rome. 

In the reign of Commodus the gladiatorial profession 
reached its zenith. The Emperor, whose remarkable skill 
with all manner of weapons was a matter of common 
knowledge, himself fought in the public arena, choosing 
the habit and arms of a retiarius, whose combat with a 
secutor formed one of the most lively scenes in the grim 
sports exhibited there. 

The secutor was armed with a helmet, sword, and buckler : 
his antagonist, clad in a light tunic and with a small steel 
cap upon his head, had only a large net and a trident. 
With the one he endeavoured to entangle, with the other 
to slay, his opponent. If he missed the first throw, he 
was obliged to fly from pursuit of the secutor, until he 
had prepared his net for a second cast. Adopting the 
name of Paulus, a celebrated gladiator, Commodus took 
special pride in his combats and victories in the arena. 
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and was ever on the look-out for promising antagonists, 
by the defeat and slaughter of whom he might enhance 
his own reputation as a gladiator. 

Brennus's rash words, uttered in the presence of so many 
witnesses, were not long in being reported by the jealous 
Servilius to the spies of the Emperor, and, before another 
day had passed, the Briton was arrested by soldiers of 
the Pretorian Guard and brought forthwith into the presence 
of the tyrant himself. 

Reclining on a couch and surrounded by a group of 
courtiers and officers, Commodus at first sight appeared 
a fine specimen of humanity. A second glance, however, 
betrayed the fact that indulgence had already taken toll 
of the strength with which nature had so amply endowed 
him, whilst a look of ferocious cruelty and arrogance 
marred a face which might other¬ 
wise have been called noble. 

Commodus eyed the gladiator 
grimly and in silence. Then, with 
a smile which momentarily hid 
the cruelty of his mouth: “So 
thou art the gladiator Brennus,” 
he said. “We have heard of thy 
skill, and wished ourselves to see 
the man who despises the pro¬ 
fession which is like to bring him 
name and fame." 

“ Not for myself, great Caesar 1 ” 
answered the Briton. “ For me 
it is the lot of war! ” 

“ So, then, fellow 1 ” said Com¬ 
modus in a threatening voice, 

" ’tis true, as thine accuser saith, 
that thou didst reproach thine 
Emperor and the master of the 
world with infamy ? " 

“ Nay, great Caesar! that indeed 
I said not." 

Commodus silenced him with a 
gesture. 

“ Bring hither the accuser,” 
said he to one of his officers. A 
moment later, Servilius, guarded 
by two soldiers, confronted the 
man he had betrayed. The in¬ 
former prostrated himself before 
the Emperor. “Repeat thy charge, 
fellow 1 " said the latter. 

“ Most mighty Caesar, I dare 
not defile thine ears with the 
insults which this Briton uttered 
against thee, but amongst other 
accusations I heard him declare 
that thou dost murder the gladi¬ 
ators in the arena." 

Commodus flushed with anger. 

“ Nay, more! " continued Ser¬ 
vilius, confident now of the 
impression made by his words, "he declared that Paulus 
was a vastly over-rated antagonist.” 

“ If that be so," said Commodus in a voice hoarse with 
anger, “ the matter is soon proved. Thou shalt see, 
Briton, whether the arm of Paulus hath indeed lost its 
strength, or his hand its cunning. Take him away,” he 
added, “ and do thou, Marcus, see that his name be entered 
at the games ten days hence as the antagonist of Paulus. 
Let this other free.” 

The officer saluted, and Servilius, delighted at having 
thus destroyed his enemy, made obeisance to the Emperor, 
and was about to retire from his presence, when a favourite, 
leaning forward, whispered a few words in the tyrant’s 
ear. Commodus smiled evilly. 

“ Stay, fellow !" he ordered. “ Tis well thou shouldst 
prove thine accusations against this Briton—and how 
better than by the sword ? We will have a contest here 
and now, and the victor will have the honour of meeting 
Paulus himself in the arena.” 


A murmur of applause from the surrounding courtiers 
greeted this suggestion. 

“ Bring arms, Marcus, and clear a space for the combat! ” 

The wretched Servilius turned pale with fear, and grovelled 
before the Emperor in his terror, 

“ Nay, great Caesar! ” he stammered. “ I would not 
desire so great an honour.” 

“ What, fellow!—thou refusest ? Ho ! Marcus, bring 
whips and summon the tormentor 1 We must needs try 
the effect of persuasion.” 

The sweat stood on Servilius’s brow. “ Mercy, Caesar I 
Mercy I ” he whined. “ I will fight! I will fight! ” 

“ Ah ! ” quoth Commodus, “ methought I should 
persuade thee.” 

A space was quickly cleared, and the two men were 
armed with their accustomed 
weapons. Brennus, although he 
knew that the fight was to be for 
life, faced his enemy without 
fear; but the other, unnerved by 
this unexpected misfortune, and 
aware that the Briton was 
more skilful than himself, fought 
clumsily. His first cast of the 
net missed its aim, and he fled, 
trailing it behind him on the 
ground. But Brennus, whose 
speed was surprising for one so 
great of limb, was on him before 
he could gather the net for a 
second cast, and, striking him 
with the flat of his sword upon 
the head, brought him—dazed 
but still unwounded—to the 
ground. 

The Emperor rose from his seat. 
“ Thou smitest feebly, Briton,” 
he said, “ though thou hast a 
fine turn of speed. Paulus will 
show thee how to do thy work 
more cleanly.” So speaking, he 
removed his cloak and, donning 
the arms of a secutor, bade the 
wretched Servilius rise and face 
him. The doomed man gripped 
his weapon with the frenzy of 
despair. 

Once again his net failed to 
entangle the swordsman, and 
once again he fled for his life. 
Twice round the cleared space he 
sped, with death at his heels. 
Then, as he drew near the group 
of spectators who stood awaiting 
the climax of the fight, he turned 
desperately at bay. Dropping 
his net, he seized his trident 
with both hands and hurled it 
at his approaching foe. The steel points rang harmless 
on the Emperor’s brazen shield, as, with a cruel laugh, he 
drove his sword through the gladiator’s unprotected body. 
Servilius had paid for his treachery with his life. 

" Thou hast seen Paulus, Briton,” said Commodus, as he 
resumed his place, amid the applause of the spectators. 
“ If thou canst defeat him, then, by Pollux, I swear thou 
shalt return free to thy native land." 

******* 

Ten days had passed, and the circus was packed with a 
crowd of eager citizens, anxious to see the many strange 
and marvellous sights provided by the bounty of the 
Emperor, and to gloat over the slaughter of gladiators 
whose struggle for life was for them a spectacle of 
enjoyment. 

A buzz of unusual excitement pervaded the densely 
thronged mass of spectators, for it was known that to-day 
Commodus himself was about to give a display of that 



“The secutor was armed with a helmet, sword, 
and buckler.” (See page 154.) 
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extraordinary skill and dexterity, which rumour had 
declared to be something more than human. 

The whole Roman world had been ransacked for a col¬ 
lection of wild and savage beasts destined to form a spectacle 
for the populace, and, later in the day, a target for the 
Imperial shafts. 

At one side of the vast arena, opposite the throne usually 
occupied by the Emperor, was erected a lofty stand of 
wood, seated in which Commodus himself could be seen, 
clad in the garb of an archer and accompanied by a single 
attendant, whose duty it was to keep his master supplied 
with arrows from a store close at hand. 

The games opened with a procession of gladiators, who 
marched round the arena and, finally, drawing up in front of 
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•‘Before he 

could stir, and 
before the horrified officials 
had time to intervene, the 
deadly points were at the 
Emperor’s throat.” (See page 157.) 


the Emperor, raised their weapons aloft with the customary 
shout of “ Morituri te salutamus.” Many of them were 
men who had fought before in the arena, and these were 
greeted by name with shouts of delight on the part of 
the spectators, who began to wager freely on the probable 
results of the various combats. 

Following these came a long procession of strange and 
hitherto unknown beasts, among which a pair of giraffes 
attracted considerable attention, conducted by their 
keepers. These animals, collected at great expense and 
labour from every part of the world, called forth a perfect 
tumult of applause from the multitude which thronged the 
benches. 

“ Dost see the ostriches, Maro ? ” said a stout citizen 
of the lower class to his neighbour. ” Silius, the prefect’s 
freedman, tells me that the Emperor, whom the gods pre¬ 
serve, will this day exhibit his skill upon these birds.” 

” Aye,” added the other, ” 'twill be a sight indeed. 
Never, since the days of Nero, has so vast a collection of 
beasts been made. I have heard, though, that the people 


of Africa murmur at the game laws which forbid them to 
slay the lions, even when they infest their villages.” 

“’Tis better to be slain by lions than to face the tor¬ 
mentor,” replied the first. " But see ! the games begin.” 

As he spoke, the procession retired from the arena, and 
the first item of the entertainment took place. 

Three ostriches were driven in at the far end of the arena 
and, pursued by hounds, fled like the wind across the sand. 
Their course took them before the stand upon which 
Commodus was stationed. As they bore down, he fitted to 
his bow-string an arrow whose point was fashioned like 
a crescent, and with seeming ease, at three separate shots, 
decapitated the fleeing birds. This feat was rewarded with 
thunderous applause. 

A moment later, various animals were introduced to act 
as living targets for his shafts. Neither the huge bulk 
of the elephant nor the thick hide of the rhinoceros could 
defend them from liis stroke. A hundred lions were, at 
the same time, let loose in the arena and with a hundred 
shafts the royal archer laid them dead. 

The applause of the multitude resounded continuously, 
and even the enemies of the tyrant could not refrain fron 
admiration of so great a skill. Still further proofs of hi 
dexterity were to be shown ; for, before the gladiatoria* 
combat could begin, there were thrust into the arena 
those criminals or runaway slaves, who had been con¬ 
demned to be given as a prey to the wild beasts. The 
first of these found death awaiting him in the form of a 
fierce and hungry leopard. The savage animal crawled 
stealthily to within a few yards of the unhappy victim, 
and then, with a deep-throated growl, launched itself 
straight at his throat. An arrow, however, pierced it 
as it sprang into the air, and laid it lifeless on the sand. 

A similar fate overtook other animals until, tiring of 
the sport, the Emperor permitted the 
lions to work their will on the hapless 
criminal, who by this time had tasted the 
horror of death to the full. 

After this followed the gladiatorial 
combats. As usual, on these occasions, 
the preliminary contests were between 
men who now appeared in the arena for 
the first time, and whose reputation was 
yet unmade. Later on, more famous 
gladiators took part in the contests, 
whilst the final combat was reserved for 
Commodus himself, who, under the name 
of Paulus, was accustomed to dispatch 
his antagonist and to receive the applause 
of the multitude. 

The first pair of gladiators were armed 
as Hoplomachi—that is to say, in complete 
defensive armour—and the victory depen¬ 
ded more upon the weight of the blow 
given than upon skill in the use of their 
weapons. The combat in this case was 
a short one; for after each had delivered several thrusts, 
the shorter of the two combatants, with a terrific stroke, 
clove the helmet and head of his opponent. 

Other combats followed in which the gladiators were 
armed in various ways—either like Gauls with strange 
fish-shaped helmets, or as Thracians with round shields, 
or as Samnites with oblong ones. Besides these, there were 
also the Laqueatores, who used a noose to catch their 
enemy, and whose manoeuvres to avoid his sword, when 
unsuccessful with their throw, furnished the populace 
with great enjoyment. 

Much amusement, too, was caused by a combat between 
two gladiators called Andabatae, whose helmets were made 
without aperture for the eyes, with the consequence that 
they fought as though blindfold. 

In addition to these displays, brief contests in wrestlin 
and boxing, in which the glove or cestus was of leath 
weighted with lead, also took place. 

Betting on the combatants was continual, and mor 
than one vanquished gladiator, whose display failed L 
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satisfy his patrons, was condemned by the shouts of the 
multitude to receive the death-blow from the sword of 
his victor. 

At last the arena was once more cleared for the final 
contest, and the whole of the vast crowd of spectators 
rose from their benches as Commodus, clad in the light 
tunic of a retiarius, and armed with a steel net and three- 
pointed trident, strode into the arena. 

As the herald proclaimed aloud the titles, victories, 
and honours of the renowned 44 Paulus,** Brennus had 
meanwhile received from the controlling official, called 
the editor, the arms of a secutor. Even as he armed 
himself with these, he could hear the voices of the spectators 
near at hand as they exchanged bets—not as to which 
of the two would be the victor in the combat, for that 
the Emperor would defeat his antagonist was a foregone 
1 conclusion, but as to how long the Briton would be able 
to avoid the weapons of his opponent. 

44 Five sesterces on the Briton ! ** cried a stout citizen. 
44 He will last not less than ten minutes, I warrant.” 

M Done, Calpo,'* replied his neighbour. 44 If the trident 
is not at his throat e’er ever five minutes have passed, 
thou hast won thy bet. *Tis said that the gladiator 
Paulus (whom the gods protect! ) is somewhat incensed 
against this Briton, who dared to say that he considered 
Paulus not one whit better than a trained gladiator of 
the schools.** 

44 If that be so, he is like to pay for his words.’* 

44 Cease chattering, fools ! ’* interrupted a third. 44 The 
combat is about to begin.” 

Brennus, who had lost nothing of these remarks, felt his 
heart sink within him; but none the less bore himself 
proudly as he advanced to meet his Imperial foe. 

44 Well met, Briton ! ** quoth Commodus. '* To-day 
shalt thou test the skill of Paulus.” An evil smile lit 
up his face. 44 I warn thee, fool, thou hast not long to 
live.” 

Yet I fear thee not, Caesar,” replied Brennus. " A 
man can die but once, and Fortune ever favours the 
brave.” 

Commodus smiled again. 44 As to that, we shall see,” 
he retorted ; 44 but, for my part, I take care to blindfold 
that goddess.” 

As he spoke, the signal for the combat 
was given, and Brennus, with upraised 
shield, advanced warily to meet him. 

Commodus, his net ready for a cast, 
awaited his attack. 

Round and round they circled, each 
watching for an opening, until at last, 
like a flash, the net flew out towards the 
secutor’s head, which for a moment 
appeared unprotected. But, ere it could 
descend, the shield was interposed and 
the net slid harmless from its smooth 
surface. A roar from the audience 
greeted this effort. 

Now was Brennus’s opportunity, and, 
with the speed of a panther, he leapt 
after the fleeing retiarius. Never had 
his training stood him in better stead, 
for before a bare hundred yards were 
passed he had drawn level with his foe. 

The latter, still cool, though surprised 
at the unexpected speed of the Briton, 
turned sharply and, halting, drove at him 
with his trident. Brennus received the 
thrust on his shield, and, raising his sword, 
strove at the same time to cut through 
the tough wood of the trident’s shaft. 

But what was this ? The weapon in 
which he trusted bent in his hand. 

A single glance was sufficient to show 


him how he had been betrayed. The sword-blade was 
not of steel , but of lead I 

“ What of the fickle goddess Fortune ? ** mocked his 
adversary. 

In answer, the Briton hurled the worthless weapon at 
him with all his force. It missed his head, but struck 
him upon the shoulder, bruising the muscle and inflicting 
a slight wound. 44 For that, thou diest,” snarled Commodus ; 
and, gathering up his net, began once more to circle round 
the weaponless Briton, who was now without means of 
inflicting injury on his enemy. 

For a time Commodus contented himself with a series 
of feints, playing with his victim as a cat does with a 
mouse. Time and again the net whizzed past the secutor’s 
head, and each time the retiarius regained it without an 
effort; for Brennus no longer pursued his foe, but waited 
in silence, husbanding his strength for the death struggle. 

At last Commodus, tired of his cruel sport, and urged on 
by the impatient cries of the multitude, determined to 
make an end. The net flew out once more, this time with 
fatal intent. 

It was for this that Brennus waited; for his training 
in the gymnasium had taught him to distinguish between 
the real and the feigned attack. Like a flash he hurled 
himself to the ground, and the net passing over him closed 
only on his shield, which, enveloped in its folds, was torn 
from his grasp and fell upon the sand. 

With a cry of triumph, Commodus grasped his trident 
in both hands, and, letting go his net, sprang to pin his 
prostrate foe to the earth. Impelled by his strong arms, the 
steel flashed through the air. But quicker still the Briton 
rolled over as it descended, and the steel points but grazed 
his shoulder ere they buried themselves deep in the sand. 

As they did so, one strong hand gripped the shaft of the 
weapon and wrenched it from the Emperor’s grasp, whilst 
the other, seizing him by the ankle, with a quick jerk threw 
him forward on his face, close beside the fallen Briton. 

Before he could stir, and before the horrified officials 
had time to intervene, the deadly points were at the 
Emperor's throat. 

44 Thy life or mine! ** said Brennus curtly. 44 If I spare 
thee, wilt swear to let me go safe to my native land ? ” 
44 By Pollux, I swear it,” gasped the 
other. 

A moment later, the officials reached 
the two, and standing round hid from 
the populace the actual end of the 
combat. The combatants retired from 
the arena, and proclamation was made 
that the gladiator Paulus had added 
yet another to his long list of victories, 
whilst the Briton, in consideration of 
the courage he had displayed, was 
granted a release from future service in 
the arena. 

Whether Commodus really intended 
to keep his oath Brennus never knew. 
That night the Emperor sought to drown 
his disappointment in wine, and was 
assassinated in his sleep by an injured 
favourite. In the confusion which fol¬ 
lowed his death, Brennus made his way 
unhindered from Rome, and in due course 
reached his native land once more. 

Here he passed the remainder of his 
days in peace amongst a people who 
respected him for the deeds of his youth, 
and who never tired of hearing the tale 
of his encounter in the arena with an 
Imperial enemy, and of his escape from 
the fate of those who had the ill fortune 
to meet their foe armed only with a 
sword of lead. 






The whole world of sport mourns the death of Dr. W. G. Grace, 
which took place on October 23, in his sixty-eighth year. To 
boys of the present day " W. G.” was simply 

DEATH OF 
DR. W. G. 

GRACE. 


raised the standard of the game to the height that it has reached. 
In those old days, when the fathers of present “ B.O.P.’* readers 
themselves followed cricket, *' W. G.** was the finest “ draw ” 
in the great game. “ Entrance this day, 3 d. ; if Dr. W. G. 
Grace plays, entrance 6d.” This is said to have been the notice 
commonly displayed outside small cricket grounds forty years 
ago. And this calls to mind the readiness with which *' W. G.** 
always came to the assistance of minor clubs, in order to foster 
the game. How many clubs he must 
~"| have helped on the road to success by 
bringing teams to play them and so 
attracting big “ gates ” 1 It was always 
“ the game ** with him. He never stood 
aloof from the small fry; scores of 
young promising players owed their start 

I to his kindly advice and influence ; and 
though he never placed much faith in 
“ coaching/* his wonderful all-round 
knowledge of the game made his “ tips ** 
invaluable. That is what the Doctor did 
for English cricket; he helped to make 
it the premier national game, and he 
fostered it also in the Colonies. At 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Cape 
Town his loss is mourned almost as much 
as it is here at home. But “ beyond the 
game his teaching sped ** : the manhood 
of Great Britain to-day owes a great 
debt to “ W. G.** for the impetus that 
he gave to athletics generally. This 
is the greatest tribute that we can pay 
him : that in himself he stood for the very 
embodiment of British sport and all that 
is highest and best therein ; and that by 
his forceful personality he was un¬ 
doubtedly a great factor of his age in 
the physical development of the nation. 


a name, a great name, in cricket; he belonged 
to the previous generation. But his person¬ 
ality was such that it outlived the period in 
which he figured as the greatest batsman in England and con¬ 
tinued to dominate the game that he loved so well. His achieve¬ 
ments at the wicket were so many and 
so outstanding. He made record after * 
record; and, as batsman, bowler, and 

) 

fielder, showed himself the finest ** all¬ 
round ** player in the history of the 
game. “ W. G.*’ began his county cricket 
career at twenty-two, at which age he 
appeared in the field for Gloucestershire, L — ***-■■■ 

his native county; this was in 1870. But 
when only sixteen he had already played 
for the Gentlemen against the Players. 

Here are some of his performances. Up 
to 1907 he scored 216 “ centuries,** 126 
of these being in first-class cricket. In 
a match between a South of England 
eleven and twenty-two of Grimsby (in 
and in the 


1876) he made 400 not out 
following match, for the M.C.C. against 
Kent, he scored 344. His great powers as 
a batsman, however, are best illustrated 
by the fact that between 1864 and 1890 
he completed 814 innings in first-class 
matches and scored in all 35,466 runs. 

His average for that period of twenty- 
six years was 43 J per innings, a record 
never surpassed. In bowling perform¬ 
ances the “ Grand Old Man ** of cricket ‘ " 

had scarcely less wonderful records to 

his credit. Many times he took 100 ^he late Dr. 

wickets in a season ; and once, when 

playing for the M.C.C. against Oxford, he took all the ten wickets 
in an innings. In that great period of his career—between 1864 
and 1890—his bowling average in first-class matches was 16. 


[Photo. Hawkins. 


Those of my readers—the older ones, of course, and they are 
not few, by any means—who remember the early volumes of the 
“ B.O.P.’* will recall the fact that Dr. Grace 
was a frequent contributor to our pages. 
In Volume II. he wrote several articles on 
" Cricket, and How to Excel in it *’—a series 
that was studied again and again by the youthful player of the 
day. In Volume V. he discoursed on “ The Cricket Bat : How 
to Make it, Choose it, and Use it.** His pen was ever ready to 
give helpful advice—and who knew better than he how to put the 
science and the subtleties of the game simply and practically 


•• W. G.” 
AND THE 
M B.O.P.” 


Extraordinary as all these performances were, what “ W. G.” 
did for cricket is not to be estimated merely by his prowess as a 
run-getter. He did far more than hit up 
great scores. It was he who did most to 
elevate cricket into the position which it 
now holds. He popularised it, and he 
brought on a crowd of players, amateur and professional, who 


WHAT HE 
DID FOR 
CRICKET. 
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before the young reader ? Boys of to-day may with advantage 
turn to these early articles of his ; though the game has developed 
considerably, there is much to be learnt from them. 


SOME 
STORIES 
OF * W. G." 

made a century. 


<JJ Merry JCmas 
to our readers. 


The stories told of the Doctor are innumerable ; here are one 
or two that stand out in my recollection. In a match at Taunton, 
against Somerset, " W. G.,” who had just 
reached 96, went up to S. M. J. Woods, the 
Somerset captain, and confessed that Taun¬ 
ton was the only place where he had never 
" Look here, old chap,” he said, ” get Teddy 
Tyler to bowl me up a full toss on the leg side so that I can get 
three figures, and afterwards I’ll get out.” The bargain was 
made, the full toss was promptly sent to the boundary, but Grace 
went on. When he had reached 150, Woods approached him. 
” I say, ‘ W. G.,' you promised that if we gave you your century, 
you'd get out afterwards.” ” Yes, yes, my boy, that’s all 
right,” said the Doctor. ” It's still ’ afterwards.’ ” He scored 
288. 

Then there is the delightful story told of the telegram which 
he sent to Phil May over a 
Punch picture. ” Why, oh 
why docs square leg wear 
wicket-keeping gloves ?” asked 
the Doctor. Phil May w r as 
equal to the occasion ; he 
waited until midnight before 
sending a reply. ” W. G.,” 
who was living some miles 
from the town where the 
message arrived, was awakened 
in the small hours to pay 
porterage on the wire, which 
read, ” To keep his hands 
warm.” 


With Major Young’s stirring 
serial, ” Olaf, the Sea-bird,” 
just com- 

TALES mencing in the ” B.O.P.,” I am receiving 

OF VIKING many letters from readers, which testify to 

DAYS. the wide interest there is in stories of the old 

Viking days. Among the most popular of 
the serials in the earlier volumes of this magazine were ” Harold, 
the Boy Earl,” ” Kormak the Viking,” and ” Edric the Norse¬ 
man,” all written by the late Professor J. F. Hodgetts. They 
were ” champion ” tales, as a north-country boy would term 
it, but I believe that ” Olaf ” will make quite as many friends 
as they did. I mention Hodgetts’s books because more than 
one reader has asked me for a list of Viking stories. Those 
who are interested in the subject can get ” Harold, the Boy 
Earl,” and other similar volumes, from the publishers at the 
” B.O.P.” office, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. Then there 
is Major Young’s own book, ” Harald, First of the Vikings ” 
(Harrap and Co., 5s. net). This story tells of the life and 
adventures of Harald Harfager, or ” Fairhair,” who was the 
first of the great ” Kings of the Sea.” It is a stirring record, 
and as it follows historical fact very closely it has more value 
than the ordinary Viking story. Read about Harald Fairhair, 
then, you boys who want to know more about these old Norse 
forbears of ours. For Harald must be reckoned among our 
ancestors, both he and the valiant heroes who went a-viking 
with him and came over to harry the English coasts. 

* * * 

The season of Christmas is close upon us, and although the 
black shadow of war hangs dark over many a home there will be 
present-giving as of old, when December 25 
FOR A comes round. The custom of remembering 

CHRISTMAS one another at Christmas-time by means 

PRESENT. of a gift, however small, is not likely to 

die out, or indeed to fall into abeyance. 
So you and I will be busy, ere long, in deciding what to send here 


SERIAL 

NEXT MONTH. 


and what to send there. One of the most acceptable little 
presents at this season is a pocket-book diary, and I should 
like to mention here the ” Scripture Pocket Book ” (Religious 
Tract Society, is. 6 d. net). This useful little volume, in addition 
to the customary pockets, pencil, flap, and elastic band, contains 
space for daily memoranda, cash columns, a text for every day 
in the year, calendar, postal information, Sunday lessons, 
festivals, particulars of the National Insurance Act, and a 
variety of commercial and other information. There is, also, 
a coupon for £500 Accident Insurance. The ” Scripture Pocket 
Book ” is probably ” just the thing ” that you w r ere trying 
to think of for some one. Get the 1916 edition, now ready, 
before it is exhausted ; there is always a large demand for it. 
• * * 

In the February number of the ” B.O.P.” will commence a 
new serial story by J. Claverdon Wood, entitled ” The Stolen 
Grand Lama: An English Boy’s Adven- 
A NEW tures in Wild Tibet.” Mr. Claverdon 

Wood is well known to ” B.O.P.” readers. 
His stories ” Sinclair of the Scouts,” 
* Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” and ” Through Afghan 

Snows,” won him a host 
of admirers; and when I 
announced in my programme 
for the present volume that I 
had secured another yam from 
his pen, I received many 
letters of congratulation. In 
” The Stolen Grand Lama ” 
Mr. Claverdon Wood will be 
seen at his best. He has 
travelled widely in the East, 
and he knows the country of 
which he has written ; besides 
this, he has hit upon a 
fascinating central idea for his 
story. How an English boy 
came to be installed as the 
Grand Lama of Tibet is surely 
a sufficiently romantic theme. 
There are adventures galore 
in this new serial, and plenty of striking characters whose 
fortunes will be followed from month to month with eager 
interest. Look out for this splendid new yam and tell all your 
chums what a treat is in store for them 1 The same number, by 
the way, will contain a fine presentation plate depicting a 
sectional plan of a modem British battleship, similar to that of 
a submarine which appeared in our last volume. This will be 
a plate to treasure. There are many other things I might say 
about this coming February number, but space forbids. That 
it will be at least as good as this January issue I can certainly 
promise—and that is saying something, isn't it ? 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor. “ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 
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Some Humorous Records 
of School Life. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of '* Under the Harrow.” etc. 


1 Bessimer at Clayhouse. You know I have, Caster, you-” 

on the “Oh yes," broke in Caster in a tone that implied a 
third night, “that willingness to offer comfort; “yet they have only been 

we were not in- practical jokes after all.** \ 

mates of Clay- “ Nothing more. Mere efforts to shakev off- But 

house at the time there is no time to lose. Let me come to tWp point.” 
iniks was a jolly Squatting down at Caster’s side, in much\the attitude 
pisodes took place of a Hindoo, he glanced nervously round to aisure himself 
; most remarkable that they were alone, and then continued:— \ 

“ To begin with, my name is not Renniks at Wl. It has 
j( 3 § # merely been a blind to shield me from the discovery of 

merciless pursuers, and was effective until a few'.days ago." 
Here he exposed the crumpled scrap of paper ,again. 
Caster lolled upon “ If you will take the letters of my name in the reverse 
football paddock, order the true and original is a tonce revealed. Thus, 

He was a quiet S-K-I-N-N-E-R.” He hurriedly pencilled them, for Caster 

mjoying his own to see, on a leaf of his pocket-book, and Caster followed 

moment how near the revelation with the eyes of one who expected to see 

Least of all would flames burst from the pencil point. l , 

ised him a moment “ Wonderful ! ” said he solemnly. “ Fancy us never 
n. This boy was knowing that! But why have you had to hide, aijid who 
more than a pre- have you been hiding from ? ” *. 

ing on the bank, “ The Thugs,” whispered the other, “ the merciless 
Caster looked up Thugs. That terrible society of India that has tracked 
see what a strange so many victims to their doom.” 
drawn ; his eyes Caster was startled. 

ep he stole at the “Do they punish all that are let into the secret of their 
id was disturbed. doings ? ” he asked nervously. 

self, for he caught “ You need not fear,” was the evasive reply. “ Listen 
1 Renniks’s hands to my story, and you will see that there is no danger to 
any save myself.” 

ight Caster; “ I’d Caster listened with the keenest attention. 

“ Throughout the land of India,” began the narrator, 
:umed again. “ there is no name so abhorred as that of Skinner. My 

:one, “ spare me a great-grandfather was a high official in the service of the 
Company, and one fateful day, with perfectly innocent 




7 ?/.-..: 




How Pliant Sub-Libutenant R.A. J. Warnepord. V.C., destroyed a Zeppelin over Ghent, Junb 7, 1915. 
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intentions, he accepted a beautiful shining jewel from a 
cadet of the princely house of Hidgee Bah.” 

“ Oh, they want it back ! ” whispered Caster with round 
eyes. “ Have you got it still ? ” 

44 Only too thankful would my father be if he could 
find it,” replied Renniks; “ but search would be in vain. 
Even this, however, does not appease our enemies. For 
three generations they have persecuted us, and now even 
1 have come under the ban. This document (you cannot 
read it, for it is written in the hieroglyphics of the Thugs) 
reached me two days ago. It threatens direful con¬ 
sequences if I fail to grant them a personal interview on 
Monday afternoon next.” 

“ But that is Founder’s Festival,” said Caster. 

“ I know it well,” sighed the other. “ It will be a time 
of pleasure for most, but for me a time of dread. You, 
I believe, have planned a cycle run ? ” 

A slightly envious smile accompanied the question. 

“ I had thought of it,” replied Caster; “ but if I can 
be any help to you, I-” 

44 Only in this way,” cried Renniks hurriedly. 44 You may 
be surprised to know that in order to secure privacy, I have 
appointed to meet these dreadful men in the most out-of- 
the-way spot I can think of in Clayhouse—the empty 
fruit-room behind Murphy's garden tool-house.” 


clearly how unwise it would be for them to run such a 
risk, and they parted. 

Five minutes later the least suspicious person in the 
world would surely have shown astonishment had he 
witnessed the doings of the victim of the Thugs. After 
parting from Caster, he strode moodily along the river 
bank, quickening his steps as the distance widened between 
him and the scene of his recent unburdening. Mounting 
a stile at the far end of the paddock, he dived into a little 
grassy dell where a boy of about his own age was sitting 
engrossed by the columns of a local paper while he turned 
a quill about between his teeth. 

44 Mantell, you old weed 1 ” panted Renniks, 44 I’m back. 
Have I been gone long ? ” 

44 Nothing like long enough,” was the languid reply 
44 I haven’t missed you a bit, but I’d undertake to say 
that the notion has proved all rot.” 

44 No doubt,” chuckled Renniks exultantly, 44 and as 
usual, you would be wrong. The youngster swallowed 
the bait, like the innocent little chit that he is, and gave 
one more proof that I am a born actor.” 

The self-possessed Mantell, without removing his eyes 
from the column of the paper, replied coolly, 44 I'll crow 
with you on Monday afternoon 
when we are sprinting along the 



44 Oh, the mouldy place I ” exclaimed Caster, his 
lips curling with disgust. 

44 I know it, but we are not likely 
to be disturbed there,” replied Ren¬ 
niks ; 44 they can approach it under 
the shadow of the hedge, and, 
entering through the garden house, 
can reach the only door that opens 
into the fruit-room.” 

44 Well,” cried Caster in a timid 
voice, 44 what do you wish me to 

44 I want you to be there first. 

There is not another boy in the 
school whom I would trust. Do 
you sympathise with me enough to 
undertake it ? ” 

44 Y-e-s ! ” said Caster doubtfully; ■ 

44 but will the Thugs see me ? ” 

44 Not if you do as I tell you,” 
was the reply. 44 Slip into the room “ ; Jpr 

at two o’clock (not a moment 
later), and conceal yourself under 
a pile of sacking and reed-mats 
which I have already taken the 
precautkm of piling in one corner. 

As a sign to me that you have 
entered the room, tie this piece of 
red string to the key of the door on 
the outside; for I shall not come 
in till the appointed moment, lest 
the men's suspicion should be 
aroused. Tell me you will not fail 
me ? ” he added, as a somewhat 
blank expression began to show 
itself on Caster’s face. 44 An un¬ 
seen witness in the room will give 
me courage, and I shall never cease to be grateful for 
the kindness you have showm.” 

44 Very well, Renniks, I will do as you wish.” 

44 Spoken like a man I ” cried the older boy, only 
too ready to overlook the quavering voice and ter¬ 
rified air of his companion. 44 1 shall have no further 
dread of Monday; but I can trust you to breathe no 
word of this to anyone ? ” 

Caster nodded. His emotions were too strong to 
admit of a more definite reply. 

44 Good-bye I ” cried Renniks effusively, seizing Caster's 
hand. 44 Do not let us be seen in each other's company 
for the next two days, or the evil eyes that watch my every 
movement may be-” 

Caster interrupted with an assurance that he saw quite 


Wickminster Road in time to 


11 Borne by the flood, he was swept back into the very 
room itself.” (Sss page 162.) 
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reach the course before the last event has taken 
place.’* 

“ We can start at two o’clock,” cried Renniks, dropping 
at his companion’s side. “ The kid has solemnly under¬ 
taken to shut himself up at that moment, leaving his bike 
available for your worthy self. All I shall have to do 
is to slip quietly round to the fruit-room to see that the 
sign of his retirement is on the door-key—which it will be 
quite easy to accidentally turn in the lock—and then we 
can gallavant together without the fear of a hubbub being 
raised.” 

“ All very pretty 1 Good luck to the scheme ! ” said 
Mantell, shifting the quill to the other side of his mouth. 

During that day and the next little Caster was thoughtful. 
If Renniks and he caught sight of each other from a distance, 
the elder boy could hardly fail to see how seriously his 
strange disclosure was received. 

Not until Monday morning did Caster take any measures 
which seemed difficult to reconcile with his promise of 
absolute secrecy, and even then he showed such great 
discretion that Renniks’ confidence, had it been based 
on a genuine need, would have felt no shock. 

In the opinion of every boy at Clayhouse, “ Founder's 
Festival ” should have been a whole holiday instead of 
only half, and this unanimity made the morning a very 
trying one for those who held the reins of discipline. No 
doubt reform will come some day, and Clayhouse will 
enjoy what it is entitled to. However, on that particular 
morning, the weather being gloriously enticing, the ill- 
temper of everybody was made pretty apparent. Perhaps 
all this only added to little Caster’s anxiety, but, be that 
as it may, he was like a cat on hot bricks. Chained to 
his form, he went through his tasks in an absent-minded 
way ; but the crisis came at 11 . 30 , when, as usual, a short 
interval of close on twenty minutes' freedom fell to him 
and certain other members of the junior forms. 

Among these was his particular chum Pollock. Apparently 
unable to bear the strain any longer, he seized on Pollock 
at the door of his class-room and, without explanation, 
hustled him to a secluded corner. Here, with hasty, well- 
nigh incoherent words, Caster told the story of his trial, 
and wrung from his friend a promise of immediate and 
unquestioning service. The rest of the time at their 
disposal was actively employed. 


which he knew (bother it all!) had been hung on their 
own peg in the long cupboard ; half a dozen fellows were 
all yelling at once because not a football was to be found ; 
and, conscious that the golden moments were flitting 
away, ill-humour rapidly rose to flood tide. Into this 
scene of turmoil there suddenly came a very small boy. 

“ Oh I say, you chaps,” he cried, “ some fellow has been 
gaffing. As I passed the old fruit-room behind Murphy's 
tool-house just now, I saw through the window a lot of foot¬ 
balls, running-shoes, and other things lying about the floor.” 

With a howl of rage the crowd broke away, well-nigh 
sweeping the small informant from his feet as they dashed 
into the open. He watched them go with a curious smile, 
and a moment later, as Pollock sidled round the comer 
of the building, he said : “ Thanks awfully, old man, for 
tipping me the signal in the nick of time.” 

When the uproar was at its height in the gym, Renniks 
was cautiously stealing towards Murphy’s tool-house. The 
coast was beautifully clear. Not a soul was in sight. 
Another minute and he had crept silently through the 
open door. A broad smile broke over his face as he caught 
sight of the piece of red string tied securely round the key. • 
What better proof that the scheme was working well ? 

He turned the key very quietly and drew it from the lock, 
but shrank back into the shadow as the thud of running 
feet sounded near. They would pass directly, and then 
he could emerge unseen. With the very thought his 
face fell, for a perfect avalanche of boys came tumbling 
and leaping into the tool-house. Concealment was im¬ 
possible, and Renniks tried to put a bold face on the 
matter, but what followed fairly scattered his wits. 

“ Is that the bounder ? ” shouted a dozen voices at once. 

“ Fetch him out I ” 

“ Lynch him ! * 

“ Let me clutch him I ” 

“ Give the cur a trouncing ! ” 

And amid the confusion of tongues, Renniks was bundled 
and kicked and hustled into the open. Expostulation was vain. 

“ What are you at ? ” he yelled, turning hotly right 
and left. “ I’ve done nothing ! What's the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing, eh ? ” was the response. “ There’s a cur 
for you ! Why, he’s got the key in his hand ! ” 

“ What if I have ? ” spluttered Renniks, “ it's only 
the key of the old fruit-room. 


and the task which Caster, in 
his self-defence, then carried 
out, was completed in perfect 
secrecy before they were re¬ 
called to the form-rooms. 
But even after that, the event 
in prospect weighed heavily on 
the small boy’s mind. 


On the sounding of the gong 
of liberty something like a 
stampede took place. All 
Clayhouse was determined 
to make use of every frac¬ 
tion of time which niggardly 
discipline allowed, and at 1 . 47 , 
two minutes after “ feed ” was 
over, the house was empty. 
The cycle-shed was soon in a 
clamour ; the boat-house (even 
thus late in the season) was 
inundated ; while a general 
rush was made for the gym 
where footballs and such gear 
were stored. For some unusual 
reason the gym suddenly be¬ 
came the scene of uproar. 

Connolly’s spiked shoes, 
which he had left in their 
proper place only on Saturday, 
were missing ; Simms was 
searching in vain for his shorts, 



THE BULLDOG BREED. 

(Nothing venture, nothing win.) 

Minute Applicant por Winter Job :—“ Want yer snow swep’ away, 
guv’nor ? ” 


and who wants to go in 
there ? ” 

The inane question was 
greeted with sardonic laughter. 
The key was wrenched from his 
grasp, and, borne by the flood, he 
was swept back into the very 
room itself. What he saw there 
was, in truth, more surprising 
to him than to anyone else; but 
the evidence was too strongly 
against him for any “ reason¬ 
able ” fellow to question it. As 
each secured his own again, the 
mob drifted away, and finally 
the bewildered Renniks also 
strolled into the open. As he 
emerged from the tool-house, 
two boys walked past, wheeling 
bicycles. 

“ Oh, Skinniks,” cried little 
Caster, who was one of them 
(Pollock being the other). 
“ when I saw such a lot of fel¬ 
lows coming here all at once, I 
did not think it likely that the 
Thugs would turn up. Will 
you get them to make another 
appointment, please ? ” 

But Renniks' only reply was 
to watch the questioner with a 
stony stare as he mounted his 
cycle and rode away. 
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III.—Forward Play. 


T HE main duty of a forward is to get goals 
—or to help other forwards to get them. 

This is an obvious truism, yet I make no 
apology for prefacing my remarks with 
such a sentence ; for recent developments in the 
game have produced a kind of forward whose 
main object seems to be the weaving of pretty patterns. 

Now, obviously, if to get goals is to be our chief object, 
we must learn how to shoot. About this I had some¬ 
thing to say in my first article, and all that I will add to 
it now is this—keep your shots low, if possible about twelve 
to eighteen inches oft the ground. This is better than the 
shot along the ground, for it is faster, and it is harder for the 
goal-keeper to field cleanly. In making your shot the toe 
plays no part; the ball must be driven with the instep, 
and remember that timing is everything. The power of 
your drive matters very little, for the pace of a football, 
j ust as that of a cricket-ball, depends entirely upon the time 
at which the driving-power is applied to it. In shooting, 
therefore, try to get the ball on the half-volley ; even 
when you are dribbling, the ball is never continuously 
on the ground, and the time to make your shot is just as 
the ball rises a couple of inches or so from the turf. 
Remember that timing and direction are the two important 
things—and whatever you do, do not try to burst a hole in 
the goal-net. As to the manner in which the shot is made, 
let the instep as nearly as possible be in a line with the 
shin—in other words, draw the toe well back : this will 
keep the shot low, and prevent the ball from rising. 

And now for a few words on tactics. Broadly speaking, 
there are two styles of forward play, which for the sake of 
convenience we will call the short-passing and the long- 
passing games ; and it is strange to notice how certain 
clubs stick to their old traditions in the style that they 
adopt. Thus Aston Villa still adopts the style of Devey, 
Wheldon, and Athersmith ; while their near neighbours, the 
Wolves and the Albion, prefer their old long-passing game. 
Which is the better ? Well, that I should not care to say; 
but you should seek to make yourself master of both styles. 
I will try briefly to point out the main characteristics of 
the two styles, and then show you how and when each may 
best be employed. 

We will deal first of all with the short-passing game, the 
main object of which is to pierce the opposing defence by 
means of clever combination and tricky footwork. If 
you are adopting this style of play your five forwards 
must be in very nearly a straight line across the field, and the 
passing should be “ crisp," i.e. it should not only be short, but 
tach pass should be quick, so that the ball reaches the man 
for whom it is intended as soon as possible. Some of you 
will remember that in my first article I suggested that you 
should practise running at full speed, at the same time 
kicking the ball against a wall, taking it on the rebound, 
and passing it back again. You will find this practice 
invaluable for the short-passing game, and, what is more, 
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it will show you how the ideal short-passing 
game is played. The whole essence of the game 
lies in the quickness with which it is carried out, 
and the mistake you must avoid is that of 
slowness and over-elaboration. Never employ 
trickiness for its own sake, but merely as a 
means by which to defeat an opponent. 

Naturally, in the short-passing game your forwards will 
pass chiefly to their immediate neighbours, and the wing- 
men, therefore, must be careful not to get too far ahead of 
their insides. The centre-forward will cater chiefly for his 
two insides, and if you get three inside-forwards who know 
the game they can be very dangerous indeed. Each man 
should hold the ball until challenged, and should never 
pass until he sees a man better placed than himself. But 
the best way of all to play this game is to receive and return 
the pass with merely one touch of the foot. A small 
diagram will illustrate what I mean. 


Bi •. .X 


At 


B2., w B3. .X 

\ *X .* 

/ \ 

X' -X \/ 

A2 * A3*. 


Here A and B are two forwards, and the X’s represent 
opponents. Bi makes his pass diagonally—not to Ai, but 
to the place at which Ai can arrive simultaneously with the 
ball. (This, by the way, is an important point, for the 
whole speed of the manoeuvre depends on a correct estimate 
of the relative speeds of your own forwards and the ball.) 
Ai, on receiving the ball, immediately taps it back well in 
front of Bi to the place marked B 2 , at which place he 
estimates Bi will have arrived by the time the ball gets 
there. And so it goes on until one of the two gets a chance 
of a shot. I need hardly remind you that both forwards 
should be travelling at full speed, nor need I point out 
how very difficult it is for the defence to check this form of 
attack ; indeed, if one could see such a form of attack 
carried out to perfection—the pass always made exactly 
at the right moment and to the right place—it never would 
be checked, and the only reason why it fails is that sooner 
or later one of the forwards generally makes a slight mis¬ 
calculation. 

In this short-passing game the wing-men of course must 
keep in close touch with their insides, and they should learn 
the value of the return pass. Too often in school sides we 
see the wing-man imbued apparently with but one idea, viz. 
to canter away down the line, and bang his centre across. 
This, remember, is only one of his duties, and there is no 
reason why he should not at times play the passing game 
with his inside, just as A and B in the diagram above. 

The long-passing game in one respect resembles the 
short-passing. Like the latter, it depends for its success 
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upon the speed with which it is carried out. But, unlike 
the short-passing game, it aims at beating the opposing 
defence by means of attacking now at one point, now 
at another, and changing from one point to the other as 
quickly as possible. If you adopt this game, your forwards 
will not play on a line with one another, but rather in the 
shape of a capital W, with the two wing-men at the top of 
the outer strokes, the centre-forward at the top of the two 
central strokes, and the insides at the lower points of the 
two V's. A brief word of explanation will make clear the 
reason of this. In the long-passing game you depend 
very largely upon your wing-men. They are, so to 
speak, your raiding cavalry, who are always dashing into 
the enemy's country and threatening danger at every 
possible opportunity. 

The centre-forward also lies well up, so as to make full 
use of the opportunities which these outsides afford. His 
position in advance of his insides has another object. 
If he is at all a dangerous shot, his continual presence in 
the neighbourhood of the two backs is apt to have a dis¬ 
quieting effect upon them. They never feel quite safe 
when they see a dangerous enemy always lurking near, 
ready to fasten upon a long pass and dash in between them, 
and in addition to this they have no opportunity to “ take 
their time " with their kicks—they have to get rid of the 
ball at once. 

The two insides play a less spectacular but none the 
less important part in the campaign. They are what we 
may fittingly call the A.S.C. men, whose duty it is to 
supply the others. They must be constantly fetching and 
carrying, dropping back to help their halves, swinging the 
ball out to the wing-men on either side or the centre- 
forward, and dashing up to meet a possible centre. You 
will see, therefore, that they have the most arduous work 
of the whole line. 

Let us imagine for a moment that we are carrying out 
an attack on the long-passing principle, and to make matters 
clearer we will pick a line of well-known English forwards. 
On the right we will have Jocky Simpson (Blackburn 
Rovers) and Harold Fleming (Swindon), on the left V. J. 
Woodward (Chelsea) and Brooks (Wolves), and in the 
centre George Hedley—a veteran it is true, but a man who 
knew better than any other how to play the long-passing 
game. Hedley gets possession somewhere in his own half, 
and knowing exactly how his partners are placed he lofts 
the ball just clear of the opposing left half, giving Simpson 
a clear run till he is challenged by the back. As soon as 
the back comes across and leaves his goal exposed, Simpson 
lobs his centre across ; in the meantime, all the other for¬ 


wards have dashed up and are waiting for the centre. 
But it never reaches them, for in the nick of time the right 
back nips in and clears with a big kick. Back goes our 
line, especially the two insides, and a moment later Wood¬ 
ward gets possession from a throw in ; he manoeuvres for 
a moment, till he gets the position he wants, then sends 
the ball all along the ground to Fleming; the latter makes 
a short, sharp dash, and then, with the defence drawn to 
his side of the field, suddenly swings the ball out to Brooks, 
and at once dashes up to meet the centre. 

I need not elaborate further : you will see wherein lies 
the strength of this attack. The opposing defence is kept 
continually turning and running backwards and forwards, 
and they never know quite at which point danger is 
threatening. 

On a wet ground—especially on a ground which is really 
slushy—this long-passing attack is very dangerous. The 
opposing defence finds it very difficult to turn quickly and 
to keep its feet, and, moreover, the ball travels with amazing 
rapidity on such a ground. Under ordinary conditions 
there is little to choose between the two styles, and you 
must be guided chiefly by the ability of your own forwards, 
and partly by the character of the opposing defence. If 
your forwards rely chiefly on weight and pace, you will 
probably adopt the long-passing game ; if, on the other 
hand, they are small and clever, you will rely on their 
footwork and combination, and let them play the short- 
passing game. But do not forget that long passing may 
frequently be used with advantage in the short-passing 
game, and vice versa. 

Let me close with a few words of advice and warning. 
First, do not pass for the sake of passing : passing is a 
means to an end, and you should never part with the ball 
until you see a man better situated than yourself. Never 
allow your opponents to see to whom you are going tc 
pass : for this reason, the inside should never dribble 
towards the man to whom he intends to pass ; he should 
dribble parallel to the touch-line, so as to be in a position 
to pass to either side. Never delay your pass so long as to 
force your partner off-side. Never be afraid to try a shot 
at goal for fear of missing—a man who makes five shots in 
ten minutes and misses four times is still worth more than 
the one who waits for the certainty that never comes. 
Outside-forwards should beware of taking the ball right 
down to the comer-flag : this merely gives the defence time 
to concentrate and puts yoirr inside men at a disadvantage. 
The proper time to centre is when, the back having come 
across to tackle you, the defenders in front of goal are for 
the time being outnumbered by the attackers. 


THE END. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Men who have made 
themselves famous in Arctic and Antarctic Travel. 

By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


II.—Lowest Temperatures—Frost-bite—The “ Pressure 
Line **—Why Eskimo Children are not Punished. 

" T S extreme heat or extreme cold the harder to bear ? ” 
I is a question which is often put to travellers. It 

A is rather a difficult one to answer because few men 

have an equal experience of the tropics and the 
polar regions. Dr. Murray, who lost his life in the recent 
Stefansson expedition to the Arctic, was one of these few; 
for he had done exploration work in South America as well 
as in the Antarctic. He was a man of the most serene 
temperament; and—though his constitution had been 
weakened by many hardships—one of indomitable courage. 
His ruling passion was the pursuit of science, for which 
he was fully prepared to sacrifice his life, as he has done. 

He had never suffered much from either heat or cold, he 
said, though he had suffered a good deal from the accompani¬ 
ments of heat—the abundance of 
insect life in the tropics. For that 
reason he preferred the colder 
regions. 

** People imagine," he remarked, 

" that the polar regions are cold, 
that their coldness is the chief thing 
about them—the main disadvantage 
of living there. It is not so ; it is 
not so very cold, or, at any rate, it 
very often needs a thermometer to 
tell you so. You are clad for the 
climate and fed for it. The cold is 
only an incident. When you go on 
a sledging journey and are half- 
starved and exhausted with hard 
work, it is different, of course. 

Then you may feel the cold very 
severely. 

“ In the hottest summer weather 
the temperature of the air in the 
shade just comes up to freezing- 
point, yet it feels oppressively hot, 
so that we often went about clad in pyjamas ; and if the 
air was still, it was possible to sleep on the ground in the 
open air at midnight, when the sun was shining brightly." 

Amundsen’s reply to the question was non-committal. 

" It is not easy," he said, " to give a definite answer ; 
neither of the two is pleasant, and it must remain a matter 
of taste which is least so. On board ship—and I have only 
experienced extreme heat when the 4 Fram * w’as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Equator—most people, I suppose, would 
vote for heat; for even if the days are rather distressing, 
one has the glorious nights to make up for them. A bitterly 
cold day is poorly compensated for by an even colder 
night." 

Low temperatures appear to be uncommonly deceptive to 
the human thermometer—which is scarcely to be wondered 
at, because they vary so suddenly and by leaps and bounds. 
Shackleton told me that the lowest temperature on the 
plateau during his last march to the Pole (that was, of 
course, in summer) was — 45 ° F., and the highest — 20° F. 


But in the winter the variation is greater and extremely 
sudden. Sir Ernest has known the thermometer to rise 
from fifty degrees below zero to five degrees above, within 
six hours. 

By a merciful dispensation of Providence, whenever 
there is a blizzard the temperature invariably rises. If you 
got — 6o° F. or — 65° F. in a blizzard, it would kill every¬ 
thing. Stefansson’s theory is that the friction of air in 
motion raises the temperature, which is probably the case. 
His observation is that if there be a calm at, say, — 50° F., 
and the wind begins to rise, then the temperature rises 
with it, until, with the wind at sixty miles an hour, the 
temperature will generally be up to -f io° F. or -f 15 0 F. 
at any time of winter. A sixty-mile wind at o° F. feels colder 
and does more damage than a fifteen-mile wind at — 30° F. 
or a calm at — 50° F. 

This is in the Arctic; but there does not seem to be 
much difference between the tem¬ 
peratures experienced at either end 
of the earth. Peary, I believe, 
registered — 67° F. as the lowest 
temperature he met with in the 
Arctic; but Amundsen recorded 

— 74*2° F.—or 106 degrees of frost 
—at the Antarctic. That was on 
August 13, 1911, and he says that 
it is without doubt the lowest 
reading that any atmospheric 
thermometer has ever given. 

That Amundsen was extra¬ 
ordinarily fortunate in the weather 
which prevailed during his march 
to the Pole, is shown by the fact 
that the lowest temperature taken 
was on November 1, and was only 

— 30° F. And next day it rose to 
-f 14 0 , with a gale from the south. 

It is characteristic of the 
thoroughness with which Amund¬ 
sen laid his plans and took every 
possible precaution against accident that he started a 
guessing competition for his men, with the utilitarian 
object that if all the thermometers were broken—which 
sometimes happens on a sledge journey—and they were 
accustomed to guess the temperature, it would have given 
the mean temperature for the month with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

This was at the winter-quarters. As each man came in 
to breakfast in the morning, he gave his opinion of the 
temperature of the day. These figures were entered in a 
book; at the end of the month the figures were gone 
through, and the one who had guessed correctly the greatest 
number of times won the prize—a few cigars. Besides 
giving practice in guessing the temperature, it was a very 
good diversion to begin the day with. It was found that 
the best performance the competition could show in any 
month was eight approximately correct guesses. A man 
might keep remarkably close to the actual temperature for 
a time, and then suddenly one day make an error of 
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twenty-five degrees. And that shows, perhaps, that our 
sensations of heat and cold are largely dependent upon our 
own state of body and mind at the moment. 

It must be remembered that Amundsen and his com¬ 
panions were in perfect physical condition when they 
were coming back from the Pole. ” I really think we had 
too much to eat and too much sleep,” he told me when I 
saw him first on his arrival in England. And often they 



Ponies on the Ice-fields. 


had a temperature during this march ranging from not 
very much below zero to well above it. ” It felt altogether 
like summer in this bright, still air,” he says. “ Before 
we began our daily march all unnecessary clothes were 
taken off and put on the sledges. It almost looked as if 
everything would be considered superfluous and the 
costume in which we finally started would no doubt have 
been regarded as somewhat unseemly in our latitudes. 
We smiled and congratulated ourselves that at present no 
ladies had reached the Antarctic regions, or they might 
have objected to our extremely comfortable and serviceable 
costume.” 

The temperature rose considerably when they got down 
to the Barrier from the plateau, and kept steady at about 
H- 14 0 F.—only 18 0 below freezing-point. They were so 
warm in their sleeping-bags that they had to turn them 
with the hair outwards for comfort. The change was just 
like coming out of the sun on a really hot summer day 
into the cool shade—as Amundsen expresses it. 

He shares the opinion of other polar explorers that it is 
a complete mistake to suppose that a long stay in cold 
latitudes makes a man less susceptible to cold than other 
mortals. The direct opposite, he thinks, is likely to be 
the case, and he puts it in this way : ” A man who stays 
some time in a place where the every-day temperature 
is down in the fifties below zero, or perhaps more than that, 
will not trouble himself greatly about the cold, so long as 
he has got good and serviceable skin clothing. Let the 
same man, rigged out in civilised clothing, be suddenly 
put down in the streets of Christiania on a winter day, 
with thirty or thirty-five degrees of frost, and the poor 
fellow’s teeth will chatter till they fall out of his mouth. 
The fact is that in a polar trip one defends oneself effectively 
against the cold ; when one comes back and has to go about 
with the protection afforded by an overcoat and a stiff 
collar and a hard hat—well, then one feels it.” 

Shackleton’s experience is similar. In fact, he goes 
farther and says that polar explorers commonly get bad 
colds on returning to civilisation. The reason is, he thinks, 
that the white blood corpuscles—” phagocytes ”—whose 
duty it is to kill hostile germs, become atrophied, or ” lose 
their skill,” in the pure Antarctic air. 

There was an interesting illustration of this when the 
•• Nimrod,” the vessel of the first Shackleton Expedition, 
anchored near an island, to the south of New Zealand, on 


the way home. The men went ashore and ran about 
naked on the beach, rejoicing in the lovely warm atmosphere. 
When they came on board they found themselves bitten 
all over the body by sand-flies, and subsequently the places 
bitten swelled tremendously. New Zealand was reached 
three days later, and it was surprising to find that while 
all those who had not been bitten contracted colds, those 
who had been ashore escaped altogether. Apparently 
their white blood corpuscles had ” weakened up.” 

All the same, I never remember to have seen Sir Ernest 
wearing an overcoat in England, even in the coldest weather, 
except when he has been in evening dress ; and the same 
is true of Wild and Marston. Polar exploration may not 
make a man less susceptible to cold ; but I suppose the men 
who undertake it are naturally so robust that they can 
afford to dispense with the ” coddling ” which some of us 
find necessary in a low temperature. 

Frost-bite, needless to say, is one of the most painful 
hazards of cold latitudes, and may also be a serious disable¬ 
ment. Some men are able to stand much lower tempera¬ 
tures, without being frozen, than others. It is a matter of 
circulation, no doubt; certainly no amount of acclimati¬ 
sation renders a person less liable to be bitten. Stefansson 
told me that though it was a common superstition about 
the North that Eskimo as a race can stand more cold than 
white men, he found that the Eskimo were by no means 
exempt, and some of them suffered from frozen faces 
throughout the winter. 

There are other superstitions connected with frost-bite. 1 
wonder whether any of my readers believe that the best 
thing to be done in the case of frost-bite is to rub the injured 
part vigorously with snow ? I know that for many years 
I was under that delusion, contracted from the reading of 
Arctic literature, in which famous explorers were described 
as treating each other in this way. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand how such an idea could ever have taken root, because 
the treatment must always have aggravated the disease. 
The only possible way of curing frost-bite is by warmth— 
animal warmth. 

According to Stefansson, the whole secret of dealing with 
a frozen face consists in keeping your hands warm, and 
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when the w r eather is very severe to run your hand over your 
face every few minutes to see if any part of it is frozen. 
Usually, you can always tell if you have been bitten by 
” making faces.” If a spot of skin on your cheek or chin 
the size of a shilling is affected, you know at once when the 
face is wrinkled. Then all that has to be done is to take 
your warm hand out of your mitten and press it on the 
frozen spot for a moment until the whiteness and stiffness 
are gone. 

But this can only be done if the face is clean-shaven—and 
on the march shaving is an impossibility. The best that 
can be done is to clip the beard. Shackleton has some very 
effective clippers with him, which it is confidently hoped 
will be almost as good as a razor for keeping the face clean. 
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A frozen cheek or nose is no more serious than sunburn 
if, as soon as it begins to freeze, it is thawed out promptly 
with a warm hand. Without this precaution the skin 
peels off and leaves the flesh raw. Amundsen and his 
comrades suffered terribly in this way on the journey back 
from the Pole. After encountering a blizzard, the left 
side of their faces, which caught the full of it, became a 
mass of sores. Nothing could be done to alleviate the 
trouble, they had to bear it as best they could ; and the 
pain was at times almost intolerable ; the slightest gust 
of wind produced a sensation, Amundsen said, as if one’s 
face were being cut backwards and forwards with a 
blunt knife. But these indomitable men made light 
of their sufferings, and Amundsen’s chief recollection is 
that they looked the worst type of tramp, and would 
probably not have been recognised by their nearest 
relatives. 

These wounds take a long time to heal, under the most 
favourable conditions. Hanssen, for instance, had not 
completely recovered when the “ Fram ” reached Hobart, 
three months later. 

However painful frost sores on the face may be, they, at 
any rate, do not incapacitate the sufferer. It is a more 
serious matter when fingers or toes are affected. Fingers 
a man can deal with himself. If your mittens are cold you 
can take them off entirely, pull your arms inside your 
coat, and restore the circulation of your hands by the 
heat of your own body. Stefansson, indeed, favours a 
coat with the sleeves cut, so that at any time he likes he 
can pull his arm out of the sleeve and carry his hand on 
his naked breast inside his coat. The neck of the coat is 
made loose, and whenever any part of his face refuses 
to wrinkle up, he pushes his hand up through the loose- 
fitting neck and presses it for a moment on the stiffened 
portion of the face, to thaw it. In this way, he says, one 
can march all day facing a steady breeze at — 35° or — 40° F., 


which is the worst kind of weather one ever gets in the Arctic. 
Below that temperature, there is a dead calm. 

Unless a man is a contortionist, he cannot deal with his 
own frost-bitten toes, and they require a good deal of heat 
to restore them to normal conditions. The most effective 
means which has been discovered by polar travellers for 
this emergency is for the frost-bitten one to plant his feet 
on the pit of a comrade’s stomach, against his bare skin. 
Marston volunteered for this service once, when Priestley 
was attacked in both feet. Marston told me that he would 
never forget the experience, for it was like encountering a 
very frigid snowball with no hope of getting rid of it. 
Priestley said he was not likely to forget it either. For 
half an hour or so he had no feeling in his feet at all— 
though Marston freely expressed himself about the feeling 
he had in his stomach. Then the circulation in Priestley's 
feet began to return, and he suffered a combination of the 
worst kind of gout, rheumatism, and sciatica. However, 
it was a complete cure, though Marston declares that he 
will never be able to fancy ice-pudding again. 

In the only paper which Mr. Rudyard Kipling has ever 
read before the Royal Geographical Society—and a most 
fascinating disquisition it was, concerned with the aspects 
of travel—he dealt with what he called " the psychology 
of moving bodies under strain." If he had been talking 
not to a learned society, but to a popular gathering, he 
would no doubt have used simpler language. He might 
have described it as " how a man feels when he is tired and 
still has to get on." 

Mr. Kipling instanced from his own experience of the 
one march he ever had to make in a hurry, that his 
impression at the time and since was that of an unrolling 
ribbon. He added that it would be interesting if any of 
the polar men who work against white backgrounds 
would tell us how the idea of their work presents itself to 
them while they are engaged in it. 



14 There is an impression of limitless solitude about it all that makes us feel so small as we trudge along. (See page 168.) 
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The notion seemed to be a good one, and during the next 
few days—this was in the early part of 1914—I asked the 
polar explorers whom I happened to meet what they had 
to say about this theory. 

When I put the question to Sir Ernest Shackleton, who 
had heard the lecture, he became enthusiastic about 
Kipling, but confessed that he had never felt the 44 pressure 
line ” of which Kipling spoke, or 
received an image of the day’s march 
in any particular form. He seemed 
rather apologetic about it. "A leader, 
of course, has more to think about 
than the day’s march,” he said, which 
means, I suppose, that Shackleton has 
always been able to keep his head clear 
under the most difficult circumstances. 

44 Wouldn’t it be fine,” said Shackle¬ 
ton, 44 if we could take Kipling on our 
journey south ? What glorious de¬ 
scriptions he would write ! Most of 
us,” he added regretfully, 44 when 
we put pen to paper feel 4 the dearth 
of human words, the roughness of 
mortal speech ’ to express ourselves.” 

Shackleton, as I think I have remarked 
before, has a wealth of happy quota¬ 
tion which is not too familiar. You 
cannot talk to him for five minutes 
without being introduced to Robert 
Service, the Canadian poet, or some¬ 
body else, ancient or modern. And 
in power of description Shackleton himself is, as the 
Americans say, no slouch. I had the curiosity to turn up 
a passage in his diary, during the last expedition, in which 
he records his impressions when his party were on the 
Barrier trudging towards the Pole. 

44 The whole place and conditions seem so strange and 
so unlike anything else in the world in our experience that 
one cannot describe them in fitting words. At one moment 
one thinks of Coleridge’s 4 Ancient Mariner ’ :— 
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Alone, alone : all, all alone, alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

and then, when the mazy clouds spring silently from either 
hand and drift quickly across our zenith, not followed by any 
wind, it seems uncanny. . . . It is as though we were truly 
at the world’s end and were bursting in on the birthplace 
of the clouds and the nesting-home of the four winds, and 
one has a feeling that we mortals are being watched with a 
jealous eye by the forces of Nature. 

44 It is a wonderful place we are in, all new to the world, 
and yet I feel that I cannot describe it. There is an im¬ 
pression of limitless solitude about it all that makes us feel 
so small as we trudge along—a few dark specks on the snowy 
plain—and watch the new land appear.” 

Even Kipling could scarcely have bettered that passage; 
but it is all pure observation and reflection—there is no 
suggestion of a 44 pressure line ” about it. 

Another man to whom I spoke, Mr. C. H. Mears, who 
was in charge of ponies and dogs on the last Scott Expedition 
—though, fortunately for himself, he did not take part in the 
march to the Pole—was able to supply a more satisfactory 
answer to the Kipling interrogatory. When he was for 
weeks on end travelling over the Barrier, without seeing so 
much as a single stone or pebble, the impression he retained 
was that of being in a very small canoe in the middle of the 
vastness of the ocean. And that perhaps is only another 
way of expressing Shackleton’s impressions voiced by 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Mr. Mears had been in the north as well as the south; 
and so is able to compare the two. 44 In the north,” he 
told me, 44 the unrolling ribbon sensation would, I think, 
better describe it, for there are things you pass.” 

44 I suppose,” said Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, the photo¬ 
grapher of the Scott Expedition, whose cinematograph 
diary and lecture on the great journey were drawing at the 
time all fashionable London to the Philharmonic Hall, 
M that I may be expected to describe my sensations as the 


unrolling of a film. Yet the most vivid impression I 
retain of the Antarctic is the soft 4 pad, pad ’ of the dogs in 
the snow—the most fascinating sound in the world—that 
and the hiss of the sledge as it slipped along. And one 
other which will always be associated in my mind with the 
journey is the intense silence of the Antarctic night at a 
time when there is no wind—not a breath of air. Then even 
the movement of a seal under the ice 
seems a shattering explosion.” 

44 Like a pencil-point travelling over 
a sheet of paper,” is Mr. George 
Marston’s description of his impression 
of his sledge journeys when he accom¬ 
panied Sir Ernest Shackleton on his 
last expedition. Mr. Marston is an 
artist, and he speaks in terms of art. 
44 I confess, however,” he said, “ that 
one’s time is so taken up in one’s 
duties and the minor discomforts and 
excitements of the day, that one does 
not often visualise the journey in this 
way.” 

As for Mr. Kipling’s theory of the 
smells of particular appeal—most are 
agreed that to the polar explorer the 
odour of a Primus stove most vividly 
reminds him of his past experiences. 
Yet there are qualifications even in 
this. 44 The smell of pemmican 
4 hoosh * would instantly take me 
back,” said Mr. Ponting—but that 
perhaps is only another way of indicating the Primus. 
And Mr. Marston recalled that the smell of a penguin 
rookery had an even more vivid appeal for him than the 
Primus. 

It was recalled to him in a curious way. His wife had a 
little Japanese eider-down quilt given to her. The eider¬ 
down had probably not been cleaned, and as soon as Mr. 
Marston scented it he was back at Cape Royds, where the 
penguins live. 

44 What do you consider the chief triumph of your four 
years’ expedition in the North ? ” I asked Stefansson on 
one occasion. I expected him to answer that the feat on 
which he particularly prided himself was the discovery of 
the blonde Eskimo, or, perhaps, from a material point of 
view, the finding of copper in Victoria Island. 

Not a little to my astonishment, he said after reflection : 
44 Well, there are many ways of putting it, but it cannot be 
expressed better than by saying that we unravelled the 
mystery why Eskimo children are not punished.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he said this. Stefansson 
is a keen humorist, and I gathered that he was using an 
allegory and meant to imply that the most valuable fruits 
of the expedition were the abundance of Eskimo folk-lore 
that it had collected. 

And this is the real reason why Eskimo children are not 
punished. 

Of course, as Stefansson said, it might be suggested, as a 
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plausible explanation, either that the children are so good foolish; so the mother pronounces a magic formula to 
that they do not need punishment, or that the Eskimo are summon from the grave the waiting soul of one recently 
so fond of their children that they cannot bear to chastise dead, to become the guardian soul of the new-born child, 
them. Neither of these is the true one, because Eskimo Supposing the soul is that of an old wise man by the name 
youngsters are as full of mischief as any, and Eskimo of John. Well, after this magic, the child possesses all the 
parents no fonder of their children than we are. wisdom of the dead John, and this is never forgotten by 

He got the key to the situation in an individual case—that the parents. John must be propitiated at any cost; for 
of a young lady rejoicing in the name of Noashak. When deliberately to offend him would be equivalent to desiring 
he made her acquaintance she was six years old, and he the child's misfortune or death, and would be so construed 
came to the conclusion that she was the worst child he had by the community. Parents, therefore, are restrained from 
ever known. He retained that opinion during the six years forbidding their children anything or punishing them not 
he knew her ; but, in spite of her obvious naughtiness, she only in the interest of the child’s welfare, but also by the 
was never corrected. fear of public opinion. 

Stefansson says that until nearly the end of his second Fortunately, however, there is a time at which the spoiling 
trip to the Arctic—that would be in 1912—he had not of the child automatically ends. Eskimo children come 
formed any theory why Noashak was never forbidden any- early to maturity, and at about twelve years the soul 
thing and never punished. He took her for granted—as a which was bom with them is regarded as being able to 
sort of necessary evil, like mosquitoes. He had noticed stand alone. The protection of the guardian spirit is 
that Noashak’s mother always addressed the child as removed, and the grown boy or girl gets the benefit of the 
" mother," but thought it might possibly be a term of intermission. 

endearment. One day another Eskimo family came on a In the case of Noashak, who at twelve was as big as her 
visit, and the woman also called the child " mother." mother and had recently become addicted to the chewing 
Stefansson's curiosity was aroused and he asked for an of tobacco, it is pleasant to relate that, her parents having 
explanation. The answer of the two women was, " Simply decided that the guardian spirit need no longer be placated, 
because she is our mother." He pursued his inquiries she received a very severe slapping. This, as may be 
and finally got to the truth. imagined, surprised her immensely; but after a day’s 

Shortly, the facts are that when a child is bom, though weeping and reflection she realised that she was no longer 
it has a soul of its own, this is naturally inexperienced and the ruler of the family and became a good girl. 

(To be continued.) 


A Talk to Boys. 1 Smiles and Smilers. 


By an Old One. 


H AVE you ever read Tennyson's “ Ballad of the 
Revenge" which tells how Sir Richard Gren¬ 
ville, in the days of Good Queen Bess, fought 
the whole of the Spanish fleet with his " one 
little ship and his English few" ? He was a chap 
who had learned how to face the world with a smile, 
and Tennyson represents him as smiling to the last 
moment of his life. He received his death-wound in the 
terrible battle between " the one and the fifty-three," 
and when he was taken to the Spanish flag-ship,j the 
ballad says:— 

•*. . . He rose upon their decks and he cried: 

•I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true ; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do; 
With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die 1 ’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died." 

" A joyful spirit "—that is the sort of spirit that wins. 
We cannot all be Sir Richard Grenvilles, but we can all 
do our little bit to the best of our ability and with “ a 
joyful spirit." 

The smiling boy is always a prime favourite. He fits 
in everywhere. When everybody else is smiling he is 
just in the fashion, and when everybody else is deadly dull 
he sets the fashion. When troubles come to him it is 
just as though a little cloud, about half a yard across, had 
passed over the face of the sun and had cast a momentary 
shadow. Then, hey presto !—it is gone, and he is smiling 
again. You positively can’t repress that smile ; it " bobs 
up serenely " every time. 

I remember a boy at school who earned the nick-name 
of " Smiler." His smile was like those fast colours we 
read of—the more you wash and scrub them the 
brighter they shine. Wherever “ Smiler " went he took 
his smile with him, and its effect was magical. Have you 
ever noticed, when the sun breaks through the clouds 
which have been covering up his face all day, that the 
birds immediately begin to twitter and sing ? That was 
just the effect which Smiler's smile had wherever he went. 


Everybody seemed to catch the smiling infection, and 
grinned in unison. 

It was no credit to Smiler to smile. Oh dear no ! He 
positively could not help it. It would have gone against 
his nature to sulk or frown. He was probably born smiling, 
though there is no record of the fact. But the boy who 
really deserves credit is the one who has to kick a scowl 
out at the back-door as a smile comes in at the front; 
who has to fight down sulks, which are apt to get a ju-jitsu 
grip on him, before he can say a pleasant thing or do a 
kindly act. He is the real hero. He deserves credit— 
and a good deal of it. 

When you tell that fellow to " keep smiling," you tell 
him to do a thing which is jolly hard to do, which needs a 
lot of will power and a regular bout of fisticuffs every time. 
Nevertheless, it is worth the effort, and, as in everything 
else, " practice makes perfect." The chap who is deter¬ 
mined to smile, despite a naturally morose, sulky, or bad 
temper, will find that these things are like the snows of 
winter, they will melt before the genial warmth and presently 
disappear entirely. 

That is the sort of chap I admire. Smiler’s cheerfulness 
costs him nothing; he has such good health and spirits 
that nothing worries him. The race of life is a mere walk¬ 
over, as far as he is concerned. He is a jolly good sort; 
he makes the world a pleasanter place to live in ; he hasn't 
a mean bone in his body ; he can smile even when he is 
out first ball; he can smile when he is keeping goal and 
sees the ball shoot into the net behind him for the tenth 
time ! And, as far as I am concerned, I hope he will go 
on smiling till the end of his life. 

Yes, I like the smilers, but I admire the other fellow 
more. He has a battle to fight, and fights it well. He is 
bowled out many times by his tendency to frown rather 
than smile, and say quick, impulsive, stinging things 
instead of saying nice things, or, at least, instead of keeping 
his mouth shut. But he " falls to rise again," as the poet 
says. Nil desperandum is his motto, so he stands up at 
the wickets again and keeps a wary eye for the ball which 
so easily bowls him. 
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being more likely to keep the model 
running on a straight course than 
if it were fixed aft, and it is 
therefore a " tractor," as in most 
of the aeroplanes, drawing the 
vessel after it, not pushing it ahead 
as the screw does in a steamship. 

With these few preliminary re¬ 
marks on its design and arrange¬ 
ment, we can now pass on to the 
practical construction. 

Now, it may be roughly portioned 
out into four separate parts, each 
of which require special attention 
and careful consideration—namely, 
the hull, engine, boiler, and pro¬ 
peller ; and if you take care to keep 
accurately to the dimensions I give, 
as we go along, it is immaterial 
which portion you start on first. 

I would suggest, however, that 
the hull of the boat, and also 
the propeller—being constructed 
mostly of wood—should receive first 
attention; and then whilst the 
separate coats of paint and varnish, which it is necessary to 
finish them with, arc drying, you can be getting on with the 
metal work and machinery department. Suppose we therefore 
start with the construction of the hull, the sheer plan or side 
view of which is shown in fig. i. 

As I previously mentioned, this is a single-step hydroplane. 
A show's the step, B is the stem-head, C the transom, and 
D the hard chine running from the step to the stem-head, and 
indicating the line of junction of the tw r o planks forming either 
side; so that in place of having to prepare a number of planks 
as with an ordinary-shaped boat, you have only two, and it is 
therefore much more simple and easy to construct. 

The deck plan (fig. 2) shows the curve of the sides with the 
“ batter in " of same and the width at any point; the position 
of sections for building from is also shown by dotted lines. 

The shape of these sections is shown in fig. 3, and they are 
numbered with corresponding numbers to the dotted lines in fig. 2. 


How a Boy 
can Make One 


*| only; but with a model hydroplane, 

1- — " Z—_j we are dealing with a machine or 

structure that is capable of carrying 
a propelling force of much greater 
weight and power—such as, for instance, a steam plant with 
boiler and all necessary fittings—and consequently it can be 
made capable of running for a considerable time and greater 
distance, so that comparatively long trips can be made 
with it. I think, therefore, that you will find the construc¬ 
tion of a model hydroplane more interesting, and that you 
will derive more pleasure • from its working, when completed, 
than from any machine supported solely by the atmosphere. 

The original model hydroplane which I 

designed especially for this article partakes ^_ 

somewhat of the nature of an aeroplane, as 
its propeller is arranged to work in the Yf 

air instead of revolving in the water, and JJc 

therefore it may be used on very shallow — rj 

ponds or streams—a depth of only one or C. Jl 
two inches being sufficient for its support. 

I selected steam as the motive power on — Sto 

account of its reliability, and the boiler— *• 

which is naturally with all steam plant the 

most important item—will be found of very easy construction, 
and will keep up a good head of steam for its size; while the 
design of the engine is of a simple kind, and not likely to get 
out of order. 

The hull is designed on the lines generally known as a single- 
step hydroplane; but in place of the usual box-ended or punt¬ 
shaped head it has graceful bows with considerable sheer, and 
“ batter in " on the top sides, ending in a flat transom aft; and 
on account of its great beam, which is necessary to carry the 
weight of boiler and engines on a very shallow draught, two rud¬ 
ders are fitted for easy steering, and the tillers being connected 
by a coupling-rod can be used as one, and they may be fixed in 
any required position by a clamp, which I will describe later on. 

The propeller is placed forward in the head of the craft as 


These drawings must be studied together, as they relate to 
one another; and from the dimensions given with each, a set 
of full-size drawings should first be made to work from. 

You will see from these that the length of the hull is 23 ins., 
and the greatest beam across the floor is 11 ins., with only 
io£ ins. across the gunwale. As the sides'*batter in” so much, 
each of the top planks of these can be cut out from a single 
strip of J-in. wood; extra length must be allowed for, owing to 
the great curve of the sides, which can be measured and cut 
accordingly. 

A piece of mahogany, or straight-grained pine, quite free from 
knots would be suitable material. After planing the wood quite 
smooth on both sides until it is not more than £ in. thick, trace 
the shape carefully on to it and cut out with a fine fret-saw. 

The transom A (fig. 3), with the various 
sections and the stem, should be cut from 
wood full f in. thick to afford strength to hold 

- ~ ~ —■ 1 r the screws and fastenings without splitting. 

| ! / The transom and section, or bulkhead 

I |y No. 2, being intended to be fixtures should 

I Jr have their edges cut to the bevel to fit 

accurately the run of the side planks; but 
ySs' * the ot h er sections you need not trouble to 

fit so carefully, as they have to be removed 
later on when she is fastened together. This 
angle or bevel you can obtain from the deck 
plan, and there must be no space between the 

— — sides and the transom or section No. 2, as 

Z * Z r there would be if cut square with the surface. 
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All dimensions being clearly marked on each section they 
can be easily enlarged to the full size from these diagrams on to 
stout cartridge-paper, from which they can be again traced 
on to the wood. 

After cutting these and the stem to shape, proceed to saw 
out the two floor-pieces—AB (fig. 4 ) from wood ± in. in thickness. 

You can now form the step by screwing them to a strip of 
wood | in. thick and $ in. deep, placed between them, as shown 
at A in fig. 5, taking care to bevel the top edge to allow for the 
slope of the after floor-piece. 

Then fasten on the stem, B, and the transom, C. Bevel the 
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bottom edge and further secure by a couple of small oak knees, 
D; these will keep it firmly in position, and they add greatly to 
the strength of the hull. The sections can then be temporarily 
fixed in position by small screws or brads in the base, the holes 
thus formed being plugged with wood when the sections are 
removed. In fixing them take care to keep them quite vertical. 

The frame is now quite ready to fasten the sides to, and the 
exact shape and size may be easily obtained by fixing a stout 
piece of cartridge-paper to the transom, sections, and stem by 
means of drawing-pins. Draw the line of the sheer or gunw'ale, 
then down the transom and along the floor and chine up to the 







stem, and, when you have got it quite true and fair, trace the shape 
on to the wood, which should not be more than £ in. thick, and 
cut out with a fret-saw. 

The shape for the two bow pieces below the chine can be formed 
in the same manner. It is better to dip these and the side 
planks in boiling water, before bending them to shape, to prevent 
splitting this thin wood, and they can then be fastened in position 
by small brass screws or brads (screws are better); the forward 
ends should be bevelled off to be level with the stem, or they 
can be let into a rabbet, previously cut in the stem to receive 
the ends, and this is much the stronger way. 

The edges of the planks along the 
chine are screwed to a stringer, or 
piece of wood, ^ in. thick, cut to fit 
the angle formed by the two planks 
and placed inside, thus making a 
strong watertight joint, as shown in 
section at A, fig. 6. 

A breast-hook, B, cut to fit the 
edge of the gunwales at the top of 
the stem, and a couple of small 
knees, C, to secure the top of the 
transom to the sides, should be sawn 
out of either oak or elm and fastened 
in position by either screws or brass 
brads driven right through and riveted 
over. 

The sections, with the exception of 
No. 2, can now be removed and the 
small holes in the floor plugged, and 
then after smoothing all down with 


glass-paper, the whole of the inside can 
have a coat of red- and white-lead oil 
priming, and a second coat should be 
given when the first is quite dry and 
hard. 

The deck beams or carlines for the 
forward and after decking can be cut and 
fixed in the meantime, and for the decks 
use some white pine about ± in. thick. 

The coaming running round the open 
well should be of mahogany, £ in. thick 
by 1 in. deep, leaving it J in. above the 
deck ; the two end-pieces must be cut from stuff ins. deep tc 
allow for the curve. 

The seats should also be of mahogany $ in. thick, and. when 
all is complete, smooth off with glass-paper and finish with a 
couple of coats of the best yacht- 
varnish, after painting the sides any 
colour you prefer. Varnish known as 
“ Valspar " is not affected by damp, 
so does not bloom or get misty on the 
surface when wet. 

The post or support carrying the 
propeller can also be of mahogany : 
cut it to the shape and size as marked 
in fig. 7, and drill a hole through at 
A, into which fit a piece of brass tube, 
kept in place by a couple of washers 
soldered to it, BB. The tube should 
have an internal bore or diameter of 
T \ in., and after drilling a small hole, 

C, down into it on top for lubrication, 
make sure it is quite smooth inside 
by passing a steel reamer through it. 

This should all be done before 
fixing it in the boat: it being finally 
attached to the section No. 2, or 
bulkhead, by a couple of screws, a 
cross timber being also fixed to the 
floor to form a step for it. 

The shaft is simply a piece of 
T^-in. steel rod 3 ins. long over all, 

from A to B, fig. 8. Tap a thread on it at B, and fit on a 
couple of brass hexagonal lock-nuts, E. The brass disc, F, 1 in. 
in diameter, is screwed on and then soldered in position, and it 
carries the pin, D, which should also be soldered in. 

The brass driving-pulley, G, is 2$ ins. in 
diameter and $ in. thick. It should have 
a small key way cut in it, and the shaft 
must be filed flat, at one point, so that a 
key will hold it in position and take the 
side strain, after which it should be 
sweated on with solder to prevent any 
chance of it working loose ; the shaft must 
of course be first placed in the tube. A 
piece of notepaper is then put on the shaft to prevent the solder 
running and attaching itself to the washer, B, fig. 7, and when 
the pulley is securely fixed in position, you can tear the paper 
away, and the shaft will be free to revolve in the tube. 

The propeller may be either of wood or metal, and it can be 
constructed in several ways. A wooden one is lighter than a 
metal propeller of equal rigidity, and therefore I think it better 
to use wood for this purpose. 

A method of building one, and very easy to do, is to take 
a piece of elm, or other hard tough wood, 4 ins. long, 11 ins. square 

(as shown by dotted 




It 


RE. 


a. 





lines in fig. 9). Drill 
a centre hole, in. 
diameter, right through 
at A, and with a saw 
cut down diagonally 
across the ends for 
about i£ ins., as at B. 

The two blades, CC, 
of thin deal are next 
glued into these slots 
and pinned through 
with brass brads to 
hold them firmly, and 
when the glue is quite 
dry they can be cut to 
shape, leaving the pro¬ 
peller one foot in diameter and about 3 ins. across the blades. 

All the superfluous wood is then cut away from the central 
block with a sharp chisel and penknife; a small hole, D, is 
then drilled to take the pin, D, fig. 8, and it may then be 
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carefully glass-papered and finished off with two or three coats 
of varnish. 

Another method of building up a propeller is that known as 
the bread-and-butter one, and is the usual plan adopted in 
making most full-sized propellers. 

It is a very strong way of building one, and if alternate planks 
of mahogany, or other dark wood, and 
pine or American white-wood are used, it 
has a very handsome appearance. To 
make one after this plan for our model, 
prepare seven strips of wood 3 ins. wide 
and 12 ins. long by | in. thick, planed very 
true on both sides ; mark the exact centre 
of each and drill a ^-in. hole through; 
then have some good hot glue ready—and 
let it be rather thin, not ropy—coat one 
face of two of the strips of wood and 
lay them together so that the central 
holes coincide and the edges overlap 
slightly, and press them together; then 
coat the top face of the upper strip with 
glue and the under face of another strip 
and press together, allowing that also to 
overlap, and treat all the strips in the 
same way as in fig. io, which is a top 
view. Then place them in a large vice, 
or under some heavy weight, and allow 
them to remain until quite dry and hard. 

You should allow twenty-four hours for 
this purpose, and when quite set and 
solid, like a single piece of wood, draw 
out the shape with a pencil (as shown by 
dotted line), and with a very sharp chisel trim off all the edges, 
thinning it down until it is of a nice regular curve all over, 
and finish off with glass-paper; then ream out the central hole 
to fit your shaft, and drill the small hole to take pin, D, fig. 8. 
Some finishing coats of varnish will not only give it a smooth 
surface, but will prevent the glue being affected by damp. The 
propeller, when finished, should be very light. I have built 
them by both methods, weighing under one ounce and being 
15 ins. in diameter. 

The woodwork portion of our hydroplane being now complete 

we can turn our atten¬ 
tion to the metalwork 
and engineering branch 
of the design. 

In many model 
steamers, owing to want 
of space in the hull, the 
boiler is often much too 
small or has not suffi¬ 
cient heating surface to 
keep up a good head of 
steam; but as we have plenty of space in our boat, I have 
designed one of ample size and good steaming powers, and at 
the same time it is quite simple and easy to construct. 

The boiler is always the most important item in any steam 
plant, and if this is too small or lacking in power, no matter 
how well made the engine may be, it will not give a satisfactory 
result: and this is a very important point often overlooked 
in designing model boilers. 

The size of this boiler is 3$ ins. in diameter by 6 ins. long, 
and it may be built up from a sheet of either copper or brass 
T V in. thick, with a capped and riveted seam, and the strength 

depends on the joint you 
make: a single riveted seam 
is only 55 per cent, as strong 
as the solid plate, and if 
double riveted it is about 70 
per cent., so that if you can 
get a piece of solid drawn 
tube T V in. thick, it will make 
a stronger boiler; and not 
only save the work of rolling 
and riveting, but it will be of 
true circular shape. Copper 
and brass tube of various 
diameters can be obtained 
at nearly any metal shop or 
engineering stores, and I will 
presume that you have ob¬ 
tained a suitable piece (A, 
eg. ii). 

Chuck it firmly in the lathe 
and turn the ends quite true 
and square; this is necessary 
in starting, as the tube is 


usually sawn off roughly from stock and is seldom true enough 
to work to. Then turn up a hard wood disc, to be used as a 
shape or template on which to hammer up a couple of dished 
ends from sheet metal to fit the tube tightly as at B. 

To do this, cut out two discs of copper ins. diameter, and 
while holding one firmly in a vice, or otherwise, on the wood 



shaper, hammer it round evenly until it is formed into a shallow 
dish, as in dotted lines at C; or it may be spun up in the lathe 
by chucking the wood firmly and holding the metal up against 
it by the back centre, and whilst it is revolving turn the edge 
of the metal over by pressing a steel burnisher against it. 

Whichever method you adopt, you must take care to anneal 
the metal during the work, as the pressure and hammering 
causes it to be hard and brittle ; so, after turning the metal down 
a portion of the bend, place it in the fire, and, when red-hot, 
dip it into cold water, this will make it quite soft again, and 
you can then finish it to the correct shape without fear of cracking 
the edges. 

When they are complete, rivet on into the after-end of the 
tube, as at A. Then draw two 
lines along either side of the 
tube, measuring from a central 
line, E. With the compasses 
strike off 11 ins. on each side, 
and then i| ins., still measuring 
from the central line, and on 
these side lines mark off spaces 
i£ ins. apart, commencing J in. 
from the after end on the top 
line k right-hand side, the spaces 
marked in the lower lines being 
intermediate. This will give 
you four spaces on top lines 
and three below. Centre-punch 
these spots, and drill £-in. holes at each to take the circulating 
tubes, as at D. 

Be very careful to drill these holes on a line with the top line 
on one side, on the lower line on the opposite side, to allow for 
the cant of the tubes and free circulation of water through them. 

These seven circulating tubes should be of solid drawn copper 
J in. in diameter, and not more than in. thick and 5 ins. in 
length, when bent up to shape. A little extra length must be 
allowed for bending, and can be sawn off afterwards. 

They may be easily bent without kinking by first filling 
them with liquid resin; give it time to set and get quite cold 
before attempting to bend them, and then when they are of 

the correct form you can 
make them hot again and 
run the resin out. 

The exact size and shape 
of one is shown in position 
at A, fig. 12, and they 
should be either brazed or 
silver-soldered in. Ordinary 
solder will do; but if used, 
you must be careful not to 
run the water-level down 
below the upper line of 
tubes, or the joints might 
melt and run. B shows the 
position of the tube next to 
A, and the next tube would 
be as at A, so that they are 
alternately up and down. 

When these are all fixed 
in position you can rivet 
the forward end into the 
boiler, the dished side being 
of course inwards, so that 
you may get to all the rivets 
easily. 
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TSAIS'. Th e steam- 

supply pipe should 
also be of solid 
drawn $-in. copper 
tubing. Drill a hole 
for it in the for¬ 
ward end of boiler, 
close to the top, as 
at A, fig. 13. Stop 
up the inner end, 
B, and either drill 
a number of small 
holes or make some 
slots with a hack¬ 
saw across the 
upper surface to 
admit steam. 

This prevents the 
water being carried 

over with the steam, to a great extent. The pipe should pro¬ 
ject into the boiler about 4 ins. It should be then bent down, 
and so along between the circulating tubes on one side, and 
then across and back through the other, as at CD. It is then 
bent up again at E, and should be provided with a steam-cock 
and union for connecting up to the engine. This arrangement 
of the steam-pipe acts as a superheater, and so gives dry steam 
to the engine, and greatly adds to its efficiency; and if cut 
through and joined by 
screwed unions, at C 
and F, it will be very 
easy to fit up. 

The cover or case to 
hold the boiler in posi¬ 
tion and retain the heat 
is of thin sheet steel 
lined up with a piece 
of sheet asbestos, or stout tin may be 
used instead of the sheet steel, and 
would be of rather less weight. It is formed 
from a sheet 6| ins. wide by 12$ ins. long. 

Bend it centrally over the top of the boiler, to which it is 
attached by the safety-valve when that fitting is screwed in 
and the boiler is further supported by the end filling-in pieces. 

Spread the sides apart to a width of 5 ins. at the base, and turn 
up about ^ in. on either side, by which they are riveted to the 
base-plate, A. fig. 14. This tends to keep the sides in position, 
and the heat from the sides and bottom of the boat. 

The space at the after-end below the boiler is then filled in 
by a piece of sheet tin shaped up to fit in at B. The 

edges are turned 
up to allow for 
riveting, and the 
opening, C, is cut 
out to admit the 
lamp-burner. 

The forward end 
of the case is filled 
in by a piece of 
sheet tin shaped 
as at D, and so 
forms a smoke- 
box leading to the 
funnel. Drill a 
hole at E to allow 
the steam-supply 
pipe to come 
through. An open¬ 
ing to correspond 
with the base of 
the oval - shaped 
funnel (shown by 
dotted lines at F) 
must be cut in the 
case, to which the 
funnel should be 
riveted. Care must 
be taken in doing 
this neatly and 
getting a good fit. 

A brass-beaded 
edge gives a good 
finish to the top, 
which is 1$ ins. 
wide by f in. deep, 
spreading out to 
2 ins. wide at the 
base. 
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The side view of the boiler fixed up in position in its case is 
given in fig. 15. 

You will see from this that the boiler projects aft outside the 
case the width of the rivets, as at A, and the case projects beyond 
the forward end at B, thus forming a smoke-box, leading to the 
funnel, C, to carry off the hot air freely. This is necessary, as 
methylated spirit, like other fuels, requires a free supply of 
oxygen to burn properly. 

The fittings necessary for the boiler comprise a spring safety- 
valve, D, a screwed cap, E (to be used as a filler when starting 
from " all cold ”), a glass water-gauge, F, and a back-pressure 
valve, G. Should you fit a small hand-lever force-pump, by 
which to fill the boiler against steam pressure, this is a most 
useful fitting, and would enable you to do without the screw- 
cap, E. 

A pressure-gauge is shown at H, and these are all the boiler 
fittings you will require, and they may be purchased ready made 
at a lower price 
than they would 
cost you to make 
them. 

The container for 
holding the spirit is 
simply an oblong 
box of tin 2 ins. 
wide by 5 ins. long 
and £ in. deep (A, 
fig. 16). 

It is provided 
with a brass screw- 
cap, B, about 1 in. 
in diameter (to fill 
it by), and an oval 
brass tube, C, 5 * 
ins. long and £ in. 
deep by f in. wide, 
is soldered in at E. 

This has six vertical 
burners J in. in dia¬ 
meter, and left to 
project $ in. These 
are filled with lamp- 
cotton, or fine brass 
wire is put in tightly 
instead; but it must 
be very fine wire. 

Sheet asbestos also 
does well for this 
purpose, and does 
not require renew¬ 
ing so frequently as 
cotton-wick. 

We now come to 
the design for the 
engine, which is of 
a simple form, 
merely a double¬ 
acting oscillating 
cylinder of J-in. 
bore by ij-in. 
stroke, mounted 
on an A-frame 
standard of special 
pattern, as shown in 
fig. 17 and fig. 17A, the latter being a sectional elevation. You 
will see that an extra depth is given to the piston to allow 
space for a couple of spring rings or for a good width of greased 
packing. The flywheel and driving-pulley are cast in one piece for 
compactness, and it is secured to the shaft by a set-screw. The 
rear bearing. A, as also the main standard, should be cast separately 
from the bed-plate, and when finished secured to it by screws, 
as shown. 

The valve face of the cylinder, B, and also that of the standard, 
must be carefully ground together writh a mixture of fine emery 
and oil until quite flat and steam-tight, after the steam-ways 
are cut. 

When the engine is ready to fit up, the cylinder is held close 
against the standard by the spring and nut, fitted to the steel 
spindle, C, which supports it and on which it oscillates. 

The arrangement of steam-ways for the supply and exhaust 
is shown by dotted fines in fig. 18. A top view of the bed-plate 
is also given showing the holding-down screws at the corners by 
which it is secured to the floor-timbers of the boat. 

The engine, although of a very simple form and easy to make, 
requires care in construction if you wish to make a thoroughly 
good job of it—such, for instance, as absolutely true centnng 
and alignment of parts, so that no undue friction is set up when 
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working ; and a little extra care in making 
the wood patterns will well repay you for 
the trouble in the finished result, as the 
more care taken with them to get them 
perfectly true the less trouble you will 
have in working up the castings after¬ 
wards. Core out as much as possible 
to reduce weight, as shown by the 

dotted lines in the sectional elevation of 
flywheel, etc., standards, and driving- 

pulley. 

A small oil-cup should be fitted to the 
cylinder top at D, and a steam-supply 
cock at E, while the exhaust is connected 
up by a screw union at F, and the pipe 

is to be car- 
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ried up through 
the smoke- 
box, the end 
being bent up¬ 
wards to the 
base of the fun¬ 
nel. The piston- 
gland should be 
packed with 
c o t ton - wick 
soaked in a mix¬ 
ture of grease 

and blacklead, and then the engine 
will be ready to work. 

As I mentioned previously, the 
steering is effected by two rudders mounted on the transom 
2 ins. on either side of the centre line; they are connected 
by a rod attached to the tillers to keep them parallel and 
cause them to work together as one rudder. 


The top view, fig. 19, shows the con¬ 
necting-rod at B attached to the tillers 
by brass pins or studs, C, soldered to 
them, each being fitted with a small nut, 
D, to keep the bar or rod, B, in position. 
The gudgeons, AA, fig. 20, are screwed 
into the transom, and they should be 
bored to take the rudders, which are 
made from J-in. brass tube, split wdth a saw 
at the low'er end, to take the blade, B, of 
sheet brass which is to be soldered in, the 
tube being flattened to fit tightly against it. 

A short piece of tube is also soldered 
over the rudder head at C, which, resting 
on the top gudgeon, supports the rudder; 
and a narrow ring at E may also be 
soldered on to prevent all the weight be¬ 
ing on the top one. 

The tillers are 
of brass rod, 
placed in a hole 
drilled in the rud¬ 
der heads and sol¬ 
dered in position. 

The rudders 
may be 
placed 
and fix¬ 
ed at any angle by means of 
the small thumb-screw, F, fig. 

19, which w T orks in a piece of 

sheet brass, G, bent as shown. The connecting-rod runs between 
the bent brass clamp, which is secured to the deck by the screw H. 

Our hydroplane is now complete, and I trust you will 
spend many a pleasant hour in running her under steam. 
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The Old Eleven. 

By ANNIE F. FRBEMAN. 


AUGHINGLY, chaffingly, on they came, through the 
splash of the rain and mud, 

Eleven men of the football team, till the ball with 
unceasing thud 

Was whirled 'cross the field to a waiting goal, and the distance 
re-echoed wide 

With the frenzied shouts from a hundred throats that cheered 
for the winning side. 

And they played for the honour of records past, the pride of 
the school to uphold, 

Unheeding the rain as it stung the cheek, the lash of the wind as, 
cold, 

It swept o'er the field ; they were out to win ! then, met by a 
cheering throng, 

Eleven men of the winning team in triumph were swept along. 

And they waved on high with a conquering shout, in ever un¬ 
broken rule, 


Readily, steadily, on they came through the gun-fire’s increasing 
roar, 

Many a man who had fought a fight for his school in the days 
of yore; 

And, far o'er the guns with their smashing might and cannon’s 
wild thund’rous roll, 

They heard the shouts of the football field, and a voice in their 
hearts cried " Goal ! ” 

As they pressed their way through the thickest fight, through 
deathly explosion's blast, 

To fight for King and Country’s sake, the honour of records past. 

They were out to win ! And when victory brought the enemy 
swift retreat, 

There were comrades still who were near at hand, the conquering 
team to greet, 

And they waved on high, with a shout that made the wakening 
echoes ring. 



The Cap of the School ! 


The Cap of the King ! 
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or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 

Author of "The First of the Vikings,” "The Shark Hunter," "Tales by a Red-Jacket,” etc 


CHAPTER VIII. {continued) 

STORMING A SEA-ROVER’S STRONGHOLD. 


iome hours the vikings con¬ 
tinued bringing in plunder and 
heaping it in the hall for a 
thorough inspection ere it was 
finally sorted out for stowage 
aboard. Bjorn and our party, 
having first refreshed them¬ 
selves, made a prolonged 
examination of the contents 
of the armoury and the various 
weapons that had been taken 
off the dead bodies; and 
eventually Olaf selected for himself a very beautiful 
scimitar, the blade of a dull bluish hue and with wavy 
lines all along the steel, while the hilt and scabbard were 
richly inlaid and ornamented with jewels. 

“A flimsy affair," said Bjorn, when Olaf signified that 
this was his choice. 

“ I choose it not for use, but for show," replied our 
hero. " It is so entirely different to anything I have ever 
seen in our own country, that I’m sure it will be looked 
upon as a curiosity." 

" Well," laughed Sweyn, " ignorant as you are, you 
have chosen what I consider the most valuable weapon 
of all. Sea-bird. That blade is of true Damascus make. 
But, as Bjorn rightly says, it is useless to a Northman who 
trusts to strength of arm." 

“ I'm glad it is of some value," remarked the viking 
leader carelessly. “ Well, young man, is that your choice ? " 
—to Hake. " That’s something like a weapon ; and if 
you fill out, as you promise to do, you will wield it right 
"ell. But there’s another of you somewhere—ha ! here 
he comes." 

As he spoke, Edric limped up. He had early received 
a stab in the leg from a dagger, while rolling at grips with a 


foeman in the first rush ; and having had the wound bound 
up, had attached himself to a party of the “ Hawk’s " 
crew and wandered with them about the castle. 

“ Just in time, youngster," said Bjorn. " Eh, what, 
Sweyn ? Doesn’t understand ? English, is he, and 
wounded by another set of these rascals ? Pick out 
something to remember these by, then—tell him, Sweyn." 

The master interpreted, for Edric was far behind his 
sister as yet in his comprehension of Norse ; but he nodded 
brightly to the viking, and busied himself over the arms. 

" Let’s have a look at that," said Sweyn, as Hake swung 
and shook the article he had chosen, testing its weight 
and play. 

It was a strange weapon to most of them, being built 
in the shape of a double-headed hammer, some pounds 
in weight, with a long handle of some dullish metal, rigid 
but not heavy. 

" This handle—I should guess it was steel—Damascus 
forged, too, if I'm any judge," remarked the shipman. 
" The head is also steel, or iron—steel, very probably. 
Never saw I such a weapon. It will need some practice 
and strength to use in a fight, Hake." 

" I hope to have both," said Hake quietly. “ The 
thing has taken my fancy, and I must get accustomed 
to it." 

Edric had chosen a sword ; for, as he said, his inclination 
lay towards skill, and not downright muscularity of arm, 
when picking out a weapon for use. And as all were now 
suited, Bjorn led the way again to the hall, where he 
mounted the high-seat and shouted for silence. 

“ Now, vikings all ! " cried he ; " let each man bring 
before me what he has a wish to carry away, and if possible 
we’ll take it with us. But I don’t want to fill up the ship 
with heavy, useless lumber, so see to it that you bring 
no cumbrous bundles." 
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His men obeyed ; and for some time the process of 
eliminating the bulky articles went on, till at last the job 
was concluded. 

44 Now," said Bjorn, 44 who went down to the ships 
with the captives—Ulf ? So 1 Then they’re all right. I’ll 
see to them myself, Sweyn, for I have a good many vacancies 
in my ranks. Those I don’t want I shall put ashore in 
some civilised place, with a few coins to help them shift 
for themselves. No ; I shan’t burn the castle. It may 
afford us more fun another day. Now, men—march ! " 

They trooped out, fell into some sort of rough order, 
and tramped down to the shore, laughing and talking. 
It was broad daylight when they arrived, and Bjorn 
invited Sweyn to come aboard his vessel and settle the 
division of the coin at once. 

44 I want to get away," said he, 44 and so, doubtless, 
do you. You come along too, young sea-cock! " to 
Olaf. 

Within an hour the division w r as agreed upon, and the 
44 Hawk’s " share shifted into her hold. Our party bade a 
hearty farewell to the bold viking, who wished them all 
good fortune and a safe return home ; and then, hoisting 
the sail as the men manned the big oars and swept their 
craft out of the bay, the reckless adventurers headed away 
southward for open waters on some errand of their own. 
The crew of the 44 Hawk " sent a parting Northern cheer 


after them, which was lustily returned ; and then Sweyu 
remarked quietly :— 

44 A good night’s work, and has lined all our pockets 
handsomely. Now we’ll get under way, and you boys 
had best turn in. You’ll be so stiff you won’t be able to 
move, Sea-bird, if you don’t get a rest. Take a morsel 
of food and a cup of wine, and then sleep off your bruises 
and fatigue. Off with you ! " 

The lads obeyed, and ere their eyes closed in slumber 
they heard Sweyn shouting orders, the rattle of the row- 
locks, and the rhythmic dash of the oars ; and, finally, the 
gentle heave of the vessel, as she rode over the swell 
outside, lulled them off into a deep sleep. 

Once fairly away on their course, Sweyn set the watch, 
handed over charge to Glumm, and announced his intention 
of turning in for a spell; but ere he left the deck he 
remarked to the mate :— 

44 You may as well let the men know I've seen to all 
our interests. It’s just as well, sometimes, for these 
thoughtless fighters to have a wary merchant at their 
elbow to do that same. We shall all reap a profit from last 
night. Keep her as she goes, and call me if I’m wanted." 

Then he, too, disappeared into the cabin and flung 
himself down to take a rest, and in a very short space the 
loud snores that echoed thence proclaimed the soundness 
of his repose. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN EMPEROR'S MISSION, 


E 44 Hawk ” pursued her way, 
now within sight of land, now 
in the open sea, the master 
laying his course by the sun, 
the stars, or other instinctive 
methods acquired and passed 
on by successive generations 
of mariners ; and thus they 
skirted the Italian coast, their 
size and nationality warning 
off occasional marauding ves¬ 
sels that dashed out from 
piratical nooks here and there, until one evening, after they 
had passed several small islands, a broad glare of light was 
seen on the southern horizon. 

" WTiat can that be ? " said Olaf in amazement to 
Edric, who by now could converse fairly fluently with 
him in Norse. “ Can’t be a ship, can it, Edric ? It’s far 
too big a fire for that." 

" Perhaps a town in flames," suggested the English lad. 
44 You know, Sweyn was telling us to-day that the whole of 
the country of Italy is seething with warfare." 

44 Scarcely that, either ; though it’s possible. Here’s 
the very man ! Sweyn, tell us what that glare in the 
sky comes from ! " 

44 Pretty big fire below that—eh, lads ? D’you remember 
my yam of the monstrous tusks, Sea-bird ? I told you 
they were lying on a plain at the base of a big Jokul that 
spouted fire and smoke like—like what, did I say ? " 

** Like the one in the Southern Sea. Ah, then this is 
the one you meant. Shall we be in danger, going near 
it ? " 

" No, no ; we’ll give it a wide enough berth. We shall 
be abreast of it in a couple of hours with this breeze. See 
how the men gather and stare, those of them who’ve 
never been in these latitudes before ! " 

44 Your fellows will tell them all about it. Edric, run 
and rouse out Agnes ; she'll like to see this." 

They passed Vesuvius, some miles out, and the small 
group leaned against the bulwarks, intensely interested 
in the sight, as Sweyn pointed out the flaming mountain 
and told them tales—doubtless mightily improved upon 
—that he had heard in various lands of former eruptions 
and the devastation caused thereby. 

41 They say that at its foot, almost, lies buried a large 


town that was once populated by thousands of inhabitants, 
of a race of soldiers who ruled the world : fine fellows 
they must have been, from all I've heard of them, and 
good fighters ; I heard also that they built large galleys, and 
sailed far and wide in them. You know how, sometimes, 
our fellow's drag their ships over the land, lads ? Well, 
the man who told me about these soldiers said that they 
used even to take a whole fleet across a neck of land several 
miles broad *—think of it I They got across to your 
country, too, Edric, and colonised it—so runs the tale." 

44 Yes, my father told us of those days, at times," 
responded the lad. 44 These old-time warriors—Romans, 
he called them—came over the Straits from Normandy, 
or that direction, long, long ago, and conquered England." 

44 That race is dead," said Sweyn. 44 Their descendants 
may have a little of the old blood still left in them, but 
the wine is no longer pure : it’s mixed with water, now. 
They're a fierce, treacherous set in these days. Have 
as little to do with them as you can, boys." 

Vesuvius was sinking behind the horizon, and as they 
turned to seek the cabin, Olaf asked :— 

44 Whereaway now, master ? " 

44 Straight ahead for the narrow Strait, lad—Messina ; 
then on for Syracuse. You’ll see a queer old town there, 
and harbour. What say you to a fountain of fresh water 
coming up through the salt ? " f 

44 Impossible ! " they all declared. 

44 So I should have thought; but it may be there for 
all that, though I’ve never seen it myself. Don’t you 
ever go saying a thing's impossible because you’ve never 
ranged alongside of it yourself. You may be brought up 
with a round turn one of these days, if you do." 

Subsequent events prevented them from ascertaining 
the truth or otherwise of the tradition ; but that did not 
hinder its taking a prominent part in the yarns which 
were afterwards retailed to wondering audiences on the 
estate near Thrandheim. 

They traversed the ancient Scylla and Charybdis safely ; 
but had no sooner got clear of the foot of the land than a 


• The Romans sometimes conveyed their vessels over a considerable space 
of land (Livy xxv. n ; Sil. xii. 441; Suet. Cal. 47), and for that purpose they 
were often so built that they might be taken to pieces. Augustus is said to have 
transported some ships from the open sea to the Ambracian Gulf near Actium on 
a kind of wall covered with raw hides of oxen, and in like manner over the Isthmus 
of Corinth ; likewise did Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
t An old legend of the Alpheus of Elis. 
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“ The port officer came off to inquire their business, and immediately 
recognised Sweyn as an old acquaintance/’ (See page 178.) 


heavy westerly gale caught them, and effectually altered 
Sweyn’s plans for visiting Syracuse. Away they drove, 
straight before it; for the single square sails of those days 
would not permit, even had sailors been aware of the art, 
of bearing up or sailing close to the wind : they had to run 
for it or, if lucky, ride it out, or get into shelter. 

“ It’s Greece for us, and no two words about it,” said 
Sweyn as, drenched and bare-headed, he gripped a stay 
and shouted to Olaf, who stood beside him, the wind 
whistling through his long curls. 

*' Never mind where,” responded the lad, his face 
flushed and his eyes glowing. 44 This is glorious, Sweyn ! 
See that.big wave racing after us! It can’t hurt the 
‘ Hawk,’ though ”—as the ship lifted her stern to it, 
and the towering sea rolled under her keel. 

" If she hadn’t risen to it w’e should have been pooped,” 
said Sweyn. 44 Well, we can’t do anything but run 
before it. So you like this weather—eh. Sea-bird ? Well, 
you first came aboard of us in a storm, you remember. 
Where are the others—sick ? ” 

" Agnes is, I think ; and I believe Edric hasn’t quite got 
over that cut on the head, for it seems to upset him at 
times. But Hake’s all right. He’s looking after them.” 


#l Good lad ! a kind heart. Well, a few 
more hours at this pace, and we shall be off 
the coast of Greece. I know a bay where I 
hope to lie by in safety for a while and bee if 
she’s got strained anywhere. I had intended 
to take you to Syracuse, thence across to the 
north coast of Africa and so to Alexandria ; 
but the Noms * have changed all that.” 

" What shall you do, then, Sweyn ? ” 

41 Take you up to Byzantium, Sea-bird, to see 
the Emperor. They tell me there are numbers 
of our own North-country folk there now, and 
more thronging in ; and that the old fellow 
has formed the pick of them into a sort of 
bodyguard, called Varangians. Faith 1 at this 
distance from home, and amongst such puny 
peoples as we come across in these lands, to see 
the pick of several hundreds of our stalwart 
Norse lads will be a treat for my old eyes 1 ” 

44 How do they get there, Sweyn ? ” 

44 Well, some by sea, like ourselves ; and 
others have come right straight across the 
country from Ruric’s land that I told you of. 
What can stop a Northman ? ” 

44 Well, I shall go and see how the others are 
getting on,” announced Olaf ; 44 but I hate to 
leave this I ” 

44 You’re sailor born. Sea-bird. Storm and 
gale suit you. Off you go ! ” 

44 A north-easterly course, Glumm, and we 
shall soon be seeing those white-topped temples 
and towers we are making for, if we carry on 
as steadily as this.” 

Glumm nodded. He was a man of few 
words, except when moved beyond the 
ordinary ; and as the weather was fine, the 
“Hawk” as sound as a bell, and the wind 
fair, he saw no reason to argue the point. 

44 Did you note the young chief in that gale 
we had from the westward, some weeks back ? ” 
queried Sweyn. 

44 Aye, master. A rare young sea-cock, as 
Bjorn called him.” 

44 This same Byzantium we are making for 
is a chancy place, Glumm, and those boys are 
reckless enough already. Keep an eye on 
them, when you can ; and if they get scraping 
acquaintance with anyone you don’t like the 
cut of, let me know.” 

44 Aye, aye, master.” 

44 These Varangians, now, there’s so much 
talk of. They’re our own folk, of course, and 
I wouldn’t say a word against them ; but for 
three flighty-headed young scamps like ours, they’re not 
the safest company—eh ? ” 

44 Get ’em into a scrape, perhaps, master ; but I’ll keep 
an eye lifting, and do what I can.” 

The conversation dropped, but Sweyn felt more at ease ; 
for his experience of Olaf, up to date, had not led him to 
place much trust in the lad’s steadiness where excitement 
or fighting was to be looked for. 

44 There, Sea-bird ! a bit of green moss, with white 
flowers peering out of it—eh ? That’s what it looks 
like at a distance, doesn’t it ? We’ll be in port to-night, 
and to-morrow or next day, I’ll take you up to the Emperor 
for a look at him. Don’t give me away about the tusks, or 
there might be trouble—ho, ho ! ” 

44 Not I, Sweyn. How long shall we be here ? 

44 Want to fly away at once, Sea-bird ? We’ll see what 
to-morrow brings, after I’ve sent up my name by the port 
officer ; and see here—don’t you go ashore, any of you 
youngsters, without me or Glumm as a companion. You 
know what those rascally pirates would have done with 

• The three Fates. 
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Agnes ? These fellows here would do just the same, if they 
could whisk her up a side alley.** 

" I'd like to see them try it! " exclaimed Olaf indig¬ 
nantly ; 44 why, Hake and I, and Edric-" 

44 You'd do a great deal against several thousands of 
yelling madmen, wouldn’t you ? I’m a bit of a favourite 
with the Emperor, here; but even he 
wouldn’t interfere in such a case. No ; 

I claim your obedience in this matter, and 
you promised your father you would yield 
it. None of you go ashore except with 
Glumm or me ; and, anyhow, Agnes stays 
aboard, under the charge of the whole 
crew — she's safe then — unless I say 
different." 

As they glided in to their anchorage, 
the night view of Constantinople was both 
beautiful and novel to the younger 
members of the party, and they stayed 
on deck till a late hour, wondering and 
admiring. The following morning the 
port officer came off to inquire their 
business, and immediately recognised 
Sweyn as an old acquaintance ; for, after 
a brief talk, he stepped overside into his 
boat and was pulled ashore, pointing 
inland and remarking something unin¬ 
telligible to the lads as he went. 

41 He’s off to report to the old fellow," 
said Sweyn. " Get your mail on, lads, 
and see that you look your best. Agnes, 

I’m sorry I can’t take you, but it wouldn’t 
be wise ”—then catching a look of dis¬ 
appointment on his favourite's face— 

44 yes, I will, though ! Drape yourself as 
much like one of our North-country 
maidens as you can; any alterations 
required we’ll see to amongst us. Hurry, 
now I nothing conspicuous in colours, 
mind." 

Within an hour the party were ready, 
and so deftly had Agnes utilised the sug¬ 
gestions she received that it would have 
been impossible for a stranger to have 
taken her for other than what she 
assumed to be—a Norwegian girl. The 
boys were armed in national fashion; and as Sweyn 
looked them over he nodded approvingly, remarking :— 

44 Yes ; you'll do. Now mind : no English, only Norse. 
We shall find Varangians on guard in the palace, and it's 
just as well they should believe you all—especially Agnes 
—country people of their own. There’s less chance of 
mischief, then. Here comes our friend." 

A boat shot alongside, and the officer mounted the poop 
where they were standing. A brief colloquy ensued 
between him and Sweyn, which terminated in his bowing 
and pointing to the caique he had arrived in ; and in two 
minutes the party were seated therein and speeding towards 
the shore as fast as the negro rowers could propel them. 
Sweyn's last words to Glumm were :— 

44 A bright look-out, and stand by for squalls. Don’t 
let anyone aboard that you can boom off, and on no account 
let anyone into the cabins. The crew to be armed and 
prepared as though for a fight, the rowers ready. It’s 
just as well, even in fair weather, to stand by for a 
squall, when you have reason to doubt the looks of the 
sky." ‘ 

44 Aye, aye 1 " was Glumm’s curt reply. 

They landed and, surrounded by a guard that seemed 
to have awaited their landing, marched up to the palace. 
As they entered the gates, Olaf exclaimed :— 

44 Look! look I there are some of our own folk— 
vikings ! " 

He pointed to a number of tall, armed figures standing 
or strolling about in groups—evidently soldiers ready for 
duty and awaiting but the sound of the trumpet to fall 
into ranks. 


44 Those are Varangians, Sea-bird. You’ll see them 
closer when w r e get inside." 

True enough, they found the corridors patrolled at 
intervals by gigantic specimens of Northmen, for this 
corps d'blitc was formed of men picked for stature, courage, 
and skill. Olaf spoke to one in Norse, but the soldier 
simply smiled, giving no reply. 

14 Don’t talk to them, lad," whispered 
Sweyn. “ They know we are country folk 
and that’s all I require at present." 

A heavy drapery swung aside, and the 
party marched into a large hall filled with 
variously garbed figures, among whom 
most nations seemed to be represented; 
but, instead of leaving them there, their 
guide pressed on to the farther end, 
withdrew another hanging, and ushered 
them into an inner apartment. Here sat 
and stood those whom they instantly 
recognised, from Sweyn's description, as 
the Emperor and his counsellors. 

44 Well, shipman," said the former, as 
Sweyn stepped to the front and made his 
obeisance, 44 so you visit us again ? Bring 
you more of your Northern wonders ? 
And who are these ? " 

44 This is my young chief," replied 
Sweyn, introducing Olaf ; 44 and these are 
relatives of his and mine, who are sailing 
with me to see the world. I have brought 
them here, trusting in your friendship, 
my lord, to show them your powder and 
magnificence." 

44 Do your countrymen take their 
women with them on their voyages ? " 
referring to Agnes. 

44 Not as a rule, my lord. But her 
brother, here, was anxious to come ; and 
as I had no one else to trust her to, I 
decided to take her also. We are a 
nation of mariners." 

44 So it seems. Well, if you have naught 
to trade, and are merely wandering the 
seas, perhaps you may be able to do some¬ 
thing for me. I am desirous of sending 
a small company of your countrymen— 
Varangians—to Egypt on an unofficial matter. I do not 
wish to send them too openly. Will you give them a 
passage ? " 

44 Willingly, my lord." 

44 Good ; you shall not be a loser." 

He spoke to one of those about him, who left the apart¬ 
ment and presently returned bringing with him a Varangian 
who appeared, from the richness of his armour, to be an 
officer. Beckoning this man to approach, the Emperor 
conversed aside with him for a few minutes, privately ; 
then he said :— 

44 Shipman, this is Hakon, one of your countrymen 
and an officer of mine. All I wish you to do is to sail with 
him and those who may accompany him to the port called 
Alexandria in Egypt. There he will leave you. Are you 
willing ? " 

44 Surely, my lord." 

M You can sail to-night ? Good ; Hakon will give you 
a token of my thanks when he comes on board. I shall 
remember this when next I see you. Farewell." 

He waved his hand in token of dismissal, the party 
saluted and retired, and the hangings closed behind them. 
Once outside in the corridor their former guide reappeared, 
and led them rapidly out of the gates and by the way 
they had come back to the boat, which they found awaiting 
them at the quay. He motioned with his hand ; they 
entered and seated themselves ; the boat shot away, and 
speedily brought them alongside the M Hawk." The 
whole proceeding had not occupied an hour ; and the 
return from the palace had been conducted in absolute 
silence, for on reaching the corridor Sweyn had glanced 
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at the young folk and put his finger to his lips in token of 
caution. 

They mounted the side, still in silence ; but as Sweyn was 
about to follow them, the officer put his hand on his arm 
to detain him, and spoke rapidly in an undertone. Sweyn 
listened with immovable face, and nodded in comprehension, 
and then he too swung himself aboard. The boat pivoted 
round, and headed away full speed shore wards. 

“ Phew 1 ” quoth Sweyn, letting out a long whistle 
and staring round at the wondering faces beside him ; 
“ w’e're well out of that! There’s mischief brewing some¬ 
where for somebody. I smelt it in the atmosphere when 
we first entered.” 

" But w'hat is it ? ” demanded Olaf. “ Why did you 
put your finger to your lip, Sw'eyn ? ” 

“ Least said, soonest mended,” replied the shipman 
curtly. “ Perhaps Hakon may tell us something when 
he comes aboard to-night. Anyhow, I shall be on my 
guard. I don’t think it can concern us, however, for the 
old fellow was ever friendly with me ; and, besides, we 


are only little fish. No, this private embassy carries a 
storm under its cloak for some folk. I’ll be bound, and 
I don’t care to meddle in matters where Emperors are 
concerned. Keep your armour on, lads, for it’s well to 
be cautious, and Agnes—don’t you show up too much. 
Glumm, keep the men as they are, and let ’em take their 
meals by watches. Keep a good look-out, too, for any 
boats ; and call me, if I'm in the cabin, if anything 
suspicious seems inclined to range alongside.” 

Still wondering, the lads followed him into their quarters, 
and Olaf said : “But what is it ?—What do you suspect ? ” 

” I can’t say, Sea-bird,” replied Sweyn, a trifle im¬ 
patiently. “ Perhaps I shall get it out of Hakon when 
he comes aboard. Anyway, I’m suspicious, and I mean 
to keep my weather eye lifting.” 

Seeing that further inquiry was useless, the lads and 
Agnes sat down to their meal, and changed the subject ; 
but Sweyn sat silent and preoccupied, evidently deep in 
thought, and so the time passed until evening began to 
close in and lights to twinkle on shore. 


CHAPTER X. { 

A CLOSE SHAVB. 



" * ■ 'HERE’S a boat coming off—yonder in the shadow 
1 —making for us, master,” whispered Glumm, 

JL touching Sweyn on the elbow as he leant, musing 
deeply, over the bulwarks. 

" Eh ?—Where ? ” ejaculated the shipman, bringing 
himself back to the present with a start. 


“ This led to a long conversation.’ 


He peered steadily in the direction indicated. 

“ Pass the word along to stand to arms, Glumm,” he 
said, after a few moments. ” Station a hand with an axe 
to cut the cable instantly, on the word ; and bid the rowers 
be ready to pull at a moment's notice. Aye, here they 
come! Boat ahoy 1 What boat’s that ? ” 

" Hakon 1 ” replied a voice, 
as the visitor paused for an 
instant. 

“ Right! Come alongside. 
Be ready, men,” Sweyn 
added. 

The craft sheered under 
the lee of the “ Hawk,” and 
a tall figure stood up in her. 

” I bring three companions 
and a few trifles for you, 
Sweyn,” said a voice that 
Olaf knew, as indeed all 
had recognised the form. 

“Come aboard!” re¬ 
sponded Sweyn. 

The four figures swung 
themselves, one after the 
other, over the side; there 
was a muttered colloquy 
between them and those who 
remained in the boat, and 
several packages were handed 
up; then the boat spun 
round and disappeared noise¬ 
lessly in the darkness, and 
the newcomers standing on 
the deck, the bundles at their 
feet, were the sole evidence 
that she had been there. 

“You are ready for sea, 
master ? ” inquired Hakon. 

“ Aye ! ” 

“ Then, if I were you, I 
should up anchor and away, 
and as smartly as you can, 
too ; for yonder come some 
who may try to stay us.” 

He pointed as he spoke to 
a different quarter from that 
whence he had arrived. One 
look was sufficient for Sweyn. 
A brief order ; the snap 
of the parting cable cut the 
air, as the ready axe smote 
(See page 180 .) it and the severed end flew 
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overboard to join the anchor at the bottom; there was 
a simultaneous plash of oars, and—they were off! The 
“ Hawk ” swung round as though on a pivot and headed at 
full speed for the mouth of the harbour and the Straits, 
while a confused shouting told that the manoeuvre had 
been seen. 

“ Just too late ! ” laughed Hakon recklessly. 

” Come into the cabin and refresh yourself, ” said 
Sweyn ; “ then, if it suits you, tell us what all this means. 
I’ve been racking my brains over it the whole afternoon, 
and can make a guess at it; but I'm tired of guessing.” 

” Easy to solve,” replied Hakon, as followed by his 
three companions he entered the main cabin. ” The 
Emperor reckons he can trust his Northmen to carry a 
message without fear or favour. His rascally ministers 
are jealous of us Varangians, and would fain stop the 
message on the way. By Thor’s hammer ! they are fools 
to think they could pull four Northmen out of a galley full 
of their own country folk. You came just in the nick of 
time, master.” 

” For you, yes,” replied Sweyn ; ” but I think there 
is more behind. However, that can bide. Here’s to 
the homeland ! ” 

All re-echoed the toast, and then, scanning Olaf, Hakon 
inquired :— 

” Sweyn said you were his young chief : who is your 
father ? ” 

“ Sigurd of Thrandheim; King Hakon's friend and 
counsellor.” 

” Oho! I've heard of him. I am from Rogaland, 
myself. And so you're seeing the world, as a true viking's 
son should ? Tell us what you have seen hitherto.” 

This led to a long conversation—as Hakon had probably 
designed, in order to stop Sweyn’s inquiries—and the 
newcomers joined in with great interest, one of them 
remarking :— 

” That Bjorn—I know him well. A stout viking, but 
one who’ll come to the end of his tether suddenly, some 
day. Half the pirates of the Southern Sea have a grudge 
against him, and one of these days they'll pay it.” 

The ” Hawk ” sped on, and when they separated at a 
late hour she was clear of all fear of pursuit, and, under 
oars and sail, was making her way at a great rate towards 
the open sea. 

” We trust to you, master, to bring us to our destina¬ 
tion,” said Hakon with a yawn, as he stretched himself 
preparatory to retiring to rest. 

” I’ll do my best,” replied Sweyn curtly ; and the party 
broke up. 

• •••«• 

” This pale-green, discoloured water,” said Sweyn a 
few weeks later to Hakon and Olaf who were standing 
beside him, ” shows that we have come to the mouths of 
the great Libyan river, the Nile. We near your destination, 
Hakon ; do you wish us to wait for you ? ” 

” No, no,” replied the Varangian. ” Set us ashore, 
and then go your ways and forget us.” 

” Nay! ” said Olaf ; M that is not Northman fashion.” 

” Well, then, wish us luck on our mission. It may turn 
out successful, or it may not. This ruler in Libya, or 
Egypt, is jealous, so I've heard, of our master ; but I 
doubt if even he would so disregard the laws of nations 
as to harm us, who are in some sort ambassadors.” 

” I go not hence,” said Olaf, ” till I know more of it. 
Why, Sweyn, what would my father say if he knew we 
turned our backs on four countrymen who were sent by their 
master on a dangerous errand, and who travelled in our 
company on the 4 Hawk ’ to fulfil it ? ” 

Sweyn nodded ; but his eyes had been steadily fixed 
on a point on the horizon, to which he now drew attention. 

” Yonder sail is making for the same port as ourselves,” 
said he, “ and will be close at hand in an hour. I seem to 

recognise her, somehow, but-” He broke off, peering, 

” By the horn of Odin 1 ” he exclaimed, a few minutes 
later ; ” this may prove a useful meeting for all of us—you 
especially, Hakon.” 

” How so ? ” inquired the latter and Olaf together. 


“ It is the galley of that same Bjorn I told you of. If 
he be still in command, being the man he is, he’d wait 
to give you a cast back to Byzantium, Hakon. He and 
his crew would be a rare set of recruits for the Emperor, 
if you could induce them to join — though that, I fear, 
might not fall in with his free viking humour. But, anyho^V, 
as I say, if you promise to speak for him to the Emperor, 
he’s the man to see you safe through any trouble and safe 
back home, too. With us to back him, you need fear no 
mischance.” 

” It will be a lucky meeting if it prove to be he indeed,” 
mused Hakon. 

” We shall know very soon,” said Olaf, gazing stead¬ 
fastly at the vessel, which was approaching rapidly, evi¬ 
dently wishing to speak them. ” See how she travels ! 
And the oars, how they shine and flash as the sunlight 
strikes the dripping blades ! ” 

The galley swept up at a racing pace and ranged along¬ 
side the ” Hawk,” which had slowed down to await the 
approach of the other. 

“ Hallo ! ” shouted a tall figure from the poop, in whom 
they recognised Bjorn. “ Hallo ! I guessed it was my little 
sea-cock’s craft. All well aboard ? ” 

Aye, aye, Bjorn ! ” replied Sweyn. “ Can you come 
on board of us ? I wish to speak in private with you.” 

A motion of the viking’s hand brought the two vessels 
grinding up against each other, and, making a spring. 
Bjorn landed on the deck of the “ Hawk,” holding out 
his hand in greeting as he did so. 

“ What! more countrymen ? ” he exclaimed. “ You’ve 
not been recruiting Varangians, have you, Sweyn—for 
such these are by their apparel, if I mistake not ? ” 

“ No, no ; I am but giving them a cast over to Alexandria 
from Constantinople to oblige the Emperor, who’s an old 
friend. But it’s about that very matter I wish to speak 
to you. Come into the cabin.” 

The two leaders, with Olaf, moved towards the poop as 
he spoke, and the vikings followed. Once inside and 
seated, Sweyn began :— 

“ I am taking Hakon and his comrades, here, to 
Alexandria, on a somewhat ticklish mission, I reckon, 
to oblige the Emperor—as I said. If you will agree to 
what I fancy they are inclined to ask of you, it may turn 
to your advantage, both now and in the future. I would 
ask none but a countryman to stand in, here.” 

“ Why, this is a blindfold job! ” said Bjorn, looking 
round. 

“ Under favour, no,” replied Hakon. “ What I cap 
tell you' is that it is a delicate bit of business, which may 
or may not be dangerous ; but, then, so are many that you 
embark on in your trade. If matters come to fighting, 
I would rather have a Northman to back me, and if you 
don’t care for the business, Sweyn will do that—at some 
slight risk. ‘But if you take a hand in the game, why, 
when matters are over, fighting or no fighting, I and my 
comrades want a 'passage back to Byzantium, which 
Sweyn cannot well give us ; and you may take my word 
for it that, if you land us safely there, our duty duly 
performed, you may practically ask what you will of the 
Emperor.” 

“ I should like to know more of the business in hand,” 
grumbled Bjorn. “ Shall you want me to send some of 
my lads with you ? ” 

“ No; we go alone—we four. If we have to make a 
running fight of it, we should fall back on you ; and then 
would come your part—to take us aboard and out to 
sea.” 

“ Sounds mysterious,” remarked Bjorn, gazing round at 
the different faces in doubt. His eye lit on Olaf, who was 
staring at him with an admiration he was wholly unable 
to conceal. “ Well, my young sea-cock,” exclaimed he, 
“ and what would you do ? ” 

“ Do ? ” replied Olaf instantly. “ Why, in your place, 
I would stand by a fellow countryman, doubt or no doubt I 
Why, Bjorn, we shall be there, too. Would you have 
it even whispered among the Northmen at Byzantium 
that a viking hesitated to embark on any venture. 
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however dangerous, especially when it was to assist other 
Northmen ? ** 

“ Well crowed, by the Asar! ’’ shouted Bjorn 
boisterously. “I’ll do it, comrades ! Will you come 
aboard me now ? ’* 

“ Nay ! we were given passage here, and here we stay 
till we reach Alexandria. Once we quit the ‘ Hawk,’ 
we return to you." 

The matter was thus arranged, and after a cup or two 
of wine they separated, Bjorn returning to his own vessel; 
but the two kept company till, later, they ranged up to 
a quay in the harbour of Alexandria and made fast. The 
Varangians took their leave of Sweyn and his party, 
and disappeared into the town ; and Olaf, looking after 
them, remarked :— 

“ This is all a very strange affair, Sweyn. Don’t you 
know any more about it ? " 

“ Not exactly to say 4 know,’ lad, but I can make a 
shrewd guess. When the business is through, and they 
are going their way while we go ours, I’ll tell you what I 
think. Best not say any more just now." 

Completely puzzled, Olaf stroked off to find Hake ; but 
falling in with Agnes and Edric, the three began a con¬ 
versation which, with the inconsequent lightheartedness 
of youth, sheered clear of puzzling and mysterious circum¬ 
stances, and the affair that had perplexed the lad slipped 
from his mind as they chatted and laughed. It was not 
till towards evening that it was somewhat rudely brought 
into prominence again. 

The party on the “ Hawk ’’ were seated at what we should 
call supper, laughing and talking freely, when a sudden 
outcry in the city gave them pause. They listened for 
a moment, then simultaneously sprang up and ran out 
on deck. 


“ Cast loose, there—cast loose ! *’ shouted Sweyn to 
Glumm, who seemed prepared for the order. “ Stand by 
to push off, but wait for the word." 

Glancing towards the viking, Olaf saw his men mustering 
quietly but smartly, and noticed that they, too, were 
rapidly slipping their moorings from the ring-bolts in the 
quay walls, only holding in their close proximity to the 
quay itself by means of boat-hooks. 

“ By Odin's horn ! " shouted Bjorn across to them ; “ our 
friends have got themselves into trouble. Were it not 
that they said we were not to do so, I would land a few of 
my brisk boys and take a hand in the game. Stand by I 
here they come ! ’’ 

A surging mob vomited forth from a street just opposite, 
and by the lights that shone, here and there, could be seen 
the flashes of weapons rapidly plied by fighters in the very 
midst. It was plain, from the view they obtained from 
the two vessels, that it must be the Varangians assailed 
for some reason or other by the mob, and it was equally 
plain that unless speedily succoured they would be over¬ 
whelmed. 

“ On shore, Bjorn’s men ! ’’ roared the viking. “ Help 
your countrymen, lads 1 " 

But quick as they were, the party from the “ Hawk ’’ 
were quicker. Olaf bounded ashore with Hake, waving his 
axe and shouting : "To me, Olaf’s men ! ’’ And in a 
few moments the heaving mob, intent only on slaying 
those it had engulfed into its swirl, was violently rent 
and driven back by two parties of stalwart Northmen, 
one on each flank, hewing heavily in grim silence for the 
most part, and inflicting such wounds as the rabble of 
Alexandria had not learnt to associate with their street 
fights. 

“ Down with the rascals I ’* roared Bjorn. 
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44 Ahoi! ahoi!” pealed Olaf’ s shrill shouts of triumph, 
as he smote right and left in sheer delight. 

“ Vikings 1 Vikings l 99 yelled some of the mob, who 
recognised the wild cry that usually heralded an attack 
by these universally dreaded sea-rovers; and scattering 
instantly, they fled up the numerous by-alleys, aban¬ 
doning all idea of further fight and only seeking escape. 

44 Short and sharp I ” laughed Bjorn, wiping his forehead ; 
44 all the same, it was a close touch for you, friends ”— 
addressing Hakon and his comrades, all of whom bore 
wounds, more or less severe. 

44 They mobbed us like a pack of wild cats,” said the 
latter. 44 Well ”—looking at some thirty or forty still 
figures on the ground—" you taught them a lesson, Bjorn. 
It will be long ere they meddle again with Northmen.” 

44 Come aboard and have those hurts seen to,” said 
Bjorn ; 44 in this climate trifles turn to serious matters 
in the way of wounds, at times. There's a lot of sand 
always flying about in the air, that gets into a cut and 
inflames it; then the heat comes along and lends a hand 
to start the fever, and there you are—done for l ” 

44 Best make for open water, both of us,” chimed in 
Sweyn. 44 Seems to me,” he added, muttering, to Olaf, 
41 we’re getting turned out of every port we push our 
nose into. Not twelve hours in Constantinople; and now 
less than half that here 1 and I had hoped to go ashore and 
have a look round. Well, well; better luck next time.” 

They got aboard and, plying oars with right good will, 
though without any appearance of flight, made for the 
open sea. Once out of sight of land they separated, 
Sweyn steering west, while Bjorn and his company made 
straight off northwards, disdaining, as old and experienced 
vikings, to hug the coast-line on their way to Constantinople. 

44 There goes a gallant man, but a reckless companion,” 
said Sweyn. 

44 Come 1 ” said Olaf; 44 I’ve been bursting with impatience. 
What was the duty the Varangians had to perform, that 
so nearly ended in their death ? For I suppose, if we 
hadn’t come in in the nick of time, that is really what that 
mob of men were after.” 

44 The ruler of this place,” replied Sweyn, 44 is, as a 
matter of fact, a vassal of my old Emperor at Byzantium. 
For some reason or other he fell into the bad graces of the 
old fellow, who determined to get rid of him and set up 
another ruler in his stead—rwho has very probably paid 


highly for the billet. The ministers at Constantinople 
very possibly sided with the man who was in trouble: 
perhaps he paid them to do so—most things are a matter 
of money out here; and that’s why the Varangians, who 
were sent by the Emperor to carry out his wishes, had 
to slip aboard of us at night. You saw for yourself there 
was an attempt made to stop them.” 

44 But do you mean to say,” exclaimed Olaf, 44 that 
the Emperor sent them to murder this Alexandrian ruler 
with their own hands ? ” 

44 No, no; nothing so uncivil as that. They do things 
thoroughly out here, but usually with a show of civility. 
The Emperor’s messengers bore a written message to the 
ruler that he was to make way for the other or take the 
consequences, meaning, 4 get out, or you’ll be kicked out l ’ 
The arrival of the messengers was looked for by both 
parties, and the difficulty lay in delivering the message 
and getting away to report that they had done so.” 

44 And would the ruler obey ? ” 

44 The man who wanted his billet would see that he 
did,” replied Sweyn significantly. 44 Our friends evidently 
delivered their message, and were attacked coming away. 
There’ll be fighting going on in the city for some days 
now; after that, things will go on as usual till the new 
man’s turn comes to make way, which will be when some 
one sends the Emperor a big enough present. Then he’ll 
receive the same sort of message. If he’s wise, he’ll have 
got a ship handy and all his valuables aboard, and will 
clap on sail and run for shelter in time.” 

44 Well 1 ” said Olaf, Edric, and Hake, all together, 44 1 
shouldn’t care to live in this country at that rate.” 

44 Seems to suit the people,” said Sweyn carelessly. 
44 All the same, it’s done us out of a run ashore. We’ll 
keep all on as we’re going, for a while, anyhow, and see 
what comes ; but this course may land us in trouble.” 

44 With whom ? ” asked all three lads. 

44 With the Moors. All the north coast of Africa is 
studded with their ports ; and though I shirk a fight as 
little as any man, when the other side can bring odds of 
ten or twenty to one to bear, it’s time to sheer off. Besides, 
we have Agnes aboard.” 

44 I think we should manage to hold our own,” said Olaf 
quietly. 

And Sweyn, looking earnestly at his favourite, thought 
that, given fair play, he’d certainly do his share. 


CHAPTER XI. 

CLEARING OFF AN OLD SCORE. 


I T is night—warm, tropical 
night—brilliant with stars, 
whose lustre seems intensi¬ 
fied by the absence of moon. 
The sky is clear, and gives the 
impression of an immense, velvety 
black bowl, studded with golden 
constellations, inverted upon the 
sea. To one hand, the ocean, 
similar in colour and streaked on 
its tremulous bosom with the 
shivering reflection of the glowing 
orbs, stretches away and away far 
as eye can see, seeming to curve 
upwards and blend with the sky 
in an infinite distance; to the 
other hand, lies an indented line of 
land, revealing its proximity by a 
deeper shadow upon the blackness 
of sea and sky. 

In the centre, so to speak, of 
this picture, lies a ship—silent, 
peaceful; betraying no sign of life, 
and only affording proof of her 
presence by an occasional upward 
heave as the shoreward-moving swell lifts her hull, or a 
creak of spar, cordage, or planking, as the fabric yields to 


the stirring influence of the ocean, that would seem thus 
to give her a casual reminder of what a fragile toy she 
really is and how utterly in its power. 

It is the “ Hawk.” She is lying at anchor off the 
northern coast of Africa; and the date is some weeks 
after we last parted with her off the port of Alexandria. 

But peaceful, silent, though ship and scene may appear 
to be, it is but the lull that portends the storm. Both on 
board and on shore activity prevails, and, in one instance, 
is known to prevail. Sweyn had put in for fresh water, 
having been disappointed in his hopes of obtaining that 
necessary elsewhere; and, being ever on the alert, his 
quick eye had marked figures inland, watching the move¬ 
ments of his crew as they filled their casks at a little water¬ 
fall that tumbled over the cliff to the beach and rafted them 
back to the ship; and had noted faint, filmy signal-smokes 
rising here and there—beacons to signify the unwary 
advent of a possible prize to the marauding villages that 
lurked, beast-like, in their lairs, ever ready to plunder anH 
destroy. 

The job of watering was rapidly proceeded with, and 
concluded without any open move being made by the 
coast-dwellers. These latter, half seamen themselves, 
calculated that, if left undisturbed, the crew of the new¬ 
comer would probably imagine this portion of the shore-line 
uninhabited, and, seeing that darkness was fast approaching 
and that the men would be only too glad of an unbroken 
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night's rest, that the commander of the vessel would 
lie by till the morning—a most reasonable assumption 
in those days, when but little sailing was done by night 
save by adventurous mariners, and when fair weather and 
a quiet nook seemed to offer a few hours' peaceful repose 
ere proceeding on their course. 

The tribesmen gathered all that afternoon, from the time 
the first signal had given warning of the approach of a 
vessel, and made ready for the execution of their plans ; 
and Sweyn, who had not sailed the seas thirty years for 
nothing, adopting his usual method of putting himself 
in their place and reckoning what he would then do, 
fathomed their intentions as accurately as though he had 
been present at their deliberations. While the stir and 
bustle of watering was in full progress, he was busy on board 
over a few anticipatory precautions, aided by our three 
youngsters, who were in high glee at the prospects of a 
coming fight; and, as a matter of fact, these preparations 
of Sweyn's could very easily have been mistaken from a 
distance for part and parcel of the business of hoisting in 
the water-casks. 

“ Lower away the yard, now—easy does it! ” as 
the big spar settled quietly down on deck. “ Now 
then, lash one of those sweeps—take a turn round 
the blade end—to the yard-arm on either side ; 
give ’em plenty of slack—so I now lay the sweeps 
inboard under the bulwarks, and hoist away the 
yard again. Steady—belay, and make fast.” 

44 I can guess ; but explain, Sweyn,” said Olaf. 

44 They'll be off after nightfall in boats, lad : 
boats that they've got hidden away 
up one of yon creeks ”—pointing. 

“They'll attack all round us, but 
they've got to get alongside first, and 
then board. Now, you see, if I man 
each of those sweeps with a dozen or 
so stout fellows, and use them to the 
extent of their range—that’s the 
slack I told you to give them— 
as big javelins, don’t you see 
that they'll smash up man or 
boat, or whatever they strike, like 
one of those big battering-rams 
we've heard tell of ? Why, 
there’s no telling the mischief 
they won’t do, if properly 
handled.” 

44 And those that get on board 
will meet us,” nodded Hake, 
with emphasis. 

“ And those that don't will drown,” added Edric. 

“ A bad look-out for them, every way,” summed up 
Sweyn. “ Still, accidents may happen, and you’ve got 
to do your best.” 

“ That of course,” assented Olaf. “ Will you follow 
them up afterwards, Sweyn, and see if we can get any 
spoil ? ” 

“ Nay, Sea-bird, where’s the use ? I want to teach 
these particular fellows a lesson. They got hold of an 
old acquaintance of mine down here some years ago and 
cut the throats of almost every man on board, only some 
half-dozen getting away in a small boat. They were 
picked up after enduring dreadful hardships, and it was 
from one of them I heard the tale. I owe these folk a 
grudge, and, now that I'm able to, I mean to pay it.” 

44 And they think they're going to capture a rich prize! ” 
chuckled Olaf. ” A helpless merchantman, with a rich 
cargo in his hold.” 

44 They will 1 ” said Sweyn grimly ; 44 too rich for 
them to stomach 1 All the same, lads, don't despise your 
enemy. Never throw away an advantage. Here come 
the boats again. . . . Hallo 1 Glumm ; how many more 
trips, think you, before you’re through with the job ? ” 

" Three or four more, master.” 

“ Right I then come aboard for supper, when the last cask 
is over the side. And hark ye ! You’ll hoist in the boats 
and lash them midships. I want 'em out of the way.” 


Glumm nodded acquiescence, and went on with his 
work. He was aware of the proximity of wreckers, for 
he had been bidden to arm his crews when he first started 
in at his job of filling the casks ; a rapid glance of his 
eye as he clambered overside showed him the two sweeps 
and the lashings attached to them running aloft, and with 
a seaman’s perception he guessed the use they were to be 
put to. But he was a man of few words ; so he asked 
no questions, but merely gave a grunt and a significant 
look at the master, and went on with his task. 

The last cask had been handed in and stowed in its 
coign in the hold ; and now, darkness having fallen, the 
crew had been warned and were ready, and the sharpest- 
eyed of them were straining their vision to penetrate 
the obscurity along the shore 
for the first signs of their ex¬ 
pected assailants, while Sweyn 
and his party were eating a 
hasty meal in the cabin, armed 
and prepared for the impending 
fray. 

44 Remember, Agnes,” said 
Edric ; ” you keep yourself close 
in your cabin as soon as the 
fighting begins. Bar the door.” 

” And do you remember, 
Edric,” retorted his sister, 44 that 
you are my only surviving re¬ 
lative. You’ve had one cut over 
the head ; don't get another.” 

44 That’s not fair,” said her 
brother. 44 I got the wound 
fighting in your behalf.” 

" She doesn’t mean it that 
way,” interposed Olaf; 44 she 
means you’re not to be too 
venturesome.” 

44 I shan’t lag behind,” grum¬ 
bled Edric. 44 One Englishman 
among a shipful of Northmen, 
and be in the rear rank ! ” 

44 English and Northman, 
shoulder to shoulder ! ” said 
Sweyn. 44 Blood relations are 
we, and have taught and learnt 
from each other. Side by side, 
not front and rear rank.” 

” True enough ! ” added Olaf. 
” You stand by me, Edric, and 
we’ll see who knocks over most of the rascals. Hake on 
my left, you on my right. I shall be well guarded, shan’t I, 
Agnes ? ” 

44 If you keep an eye on this hot-headed brother of 
mine, Olaf, I shall thank you,” replied the girl. 

” We are all brothers aboard the 4 Hawk,’ ” said Sweyn, 
anxious to put an end to the argument, for he saw that 
Agnes was inclined to be hysterical. 44 Every man stands 
by his neighbour. Don’t you be nervous about your 
brother, little one.” 

Agnes glanced gratefully at him, and was silent. 

44 I'm going on decs:,” announced Olaf. 

44 We’ll all come,” added Edric. 

44 May I go too ? ” inquired Agnes of Sweyn, who nodded 
and tucked her under his arm, leading the way to the 
poop. 

44 No loud talking, now,” said the master. 44 Pass it 
round quietly, Glumm ! Wait for me to give the word ; 
and see—you’ve told off the hands to man those 
sweeps ? ” 

Glumm nodded and stepped forward. Presently, he 
returned. 

4 ‘ Some of the look-outs say they can make out boats, 
master.” 

44 Good I Run along, little one, into your cabin; bar 
the door, and trust to us to look after your brother.” 

Agnes gave him a squeeze of the hand ; and, pausing 



f< She • • • took the business into her own hands.” 
(See page 185.) 
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a moment to embrace Edric and whisper in his ear, glided 
off the poop and disappeared into the gloom. 

" Aye, here they come ! " muttered Sweyn, peering 
under his hands. Then after a brief pause : “ Boat ahoy I 
what boats are those ? " 

His challenge rang suddenly into the peaceful night; 
and, as if in response to it, a startling chorus of yells and 
screams burst forth. 

'VStand by those sweeps, men ! " roared Sweyn. M The 
rest of you man the sides, and give these rascals a taste 
of our quality." 

The calm of the hitherto silent scene was rudely shattered 
by the frenzied uproar with which the disappointed wreckers 
accompanied their attack. Foiled in their hopes of taking 
the crew of the ship by surprise, and not disposed to abandon 
the prospect of an anticipated prize, they swept up on all 
sides and made a desperate attempt to take the vessel 
by storm. But a flight of arrows and javelins poured 
into their midst, levelling many in the throes of death ; 
the ponderous sweeps, impelled by lusty arms, darted 
back and forth like mighty stabbing spears on either side 
into the crowded medley of men and boats, smashing the 
planking of the frail craft like pasteboard, sinking them 
wholesale and leaving their occupants to sink or swim, 
while those who managed to grasp the sides of the " Hawk " 
and scramble up found themselves encountered by such 
a hailstorm of blows from axe and sword that they very 
soon realised the fact that they had committed an egregious 
mistake and, instead of a comparatively helpless merchant¬ 
man, had stumbled upon a fighting galley of the dreaded 
vikings. 

Had there been any possibility of doubt, the thrilling 
" Ahoi! " that resounded so constantly over the din of 
the conflict would have undeceived them. Dismayed and 
disheartened, they devoted their energies to extricating 
themselves from the critical situation that faced them ; 
and ever the deadly axes and swords rose and fell in 
swashing blows, the ponderous sweeps plunged and darted 
into their flimsy boats alongside, smashing them up and 
cutting off hope of retreat thereby, and their men fell dead 
or dying every minute by the dozen. 

Our three young men were fighting back to back in the 
middle of the deck of the " Hawk." A sudden wave of 
assailants over the side had swept them away from the 
position they had first taken up, and, engulfing them in 
its swirl, carried them up 
against the boats that were 
lying lashed amidships. Here, 
facing some fifteen or twenty 
antagonists, they were fight¬ 
ing with all the reckless dash 
that seems to have charac¬ 
terised their respective races 
in every age, but more par¬ 
ticularly in the one of which 
we are writing. 

Already a dozen dead and 
wounded lay around them, 
but the stress of the struggle 
was telling on the youthful 
frames, and they were be¬ 
coming scant of breath. At 
this moment Sweyn was 
jostled into the melee by a 
fresh rush, and instantly 
grasped the situation. 

'* Ahoi! to me—to me ! 

Olaf’s men," he roared, deal¬ 
ing sweeping blows on every 
side, and striving to draw the 
attention of the closing-in 
ranks of the wreckers upon 
himself. 

" Ahoi l " pealed an 
answering shout; and half a 
dozen of the " Hawk’s " crew 
burst in, levelling those who 


opposed them to the deck and affording a brief respite 
to the three lads. 

" All right ? " shouted Sweyn to Olaf. 

"All right! " replied the lad, drawing his arm across 
his face, and thereby transferring a trickle of blood from 
a cut on his forehead in a broad smear across his face. 
" Come on, Edric ! " 

The three darted to the side, and were instantly engaged 
fiercely with a fresh band of boarders. 

“ Overboard with them, men ! " roared Sweyn. " Clear 
a way, there—clear a way l " and with a prodigious heave 
he hurled a body over into the sea, where it fell with a 
tremendous splash. But now a new danger was joined 
to the fray—one that menaced the attacking party more 
than the crew of the " Hawk." A wild scream thrilled 
through the air, and looking overside one of the vikings 
roared out :— 

" The sharks are taking a hand in the game 1 Overboard 
with the rascals, and give the fish a feed ! " 

The grim humour of the suggestion caught hold of the 
fierce minds of the excited Northmen, some of whom 
entered at once into the idea and began picking up and 
pitching overboard the bodies that lay still or writhing, 
cumbering the decks. 

Axe and sword rose and fell ; almost every blow told, 
and a splash alongside, to be followed by fearsome yells, 
announced that another Moor had fallen, victim to the 
insatiate jaws of the now thronging monsters. Evei y 
moment their numbers thinned ; they melted away as 
sand runs through the fingers ; and a few more breathless, 
exciting minutes of strife sent the last boarders hurtling 
into the stained water. 

" Clear the decks of the vermin ! " shouted Sweyn. 

Like terriers on rats, the Northmen pounced on the 
wretched wounded who lay, mingled with the dead, in 
heaps around them. Nervous hands grasped the bodies, 
and with laugh and jest swung them overside to meet their 
hideous fate ; and presently, save for the ensanguined 
splashes on the planking and the fragments of shatteri d 
boats floating in the vicinity of the ship, no traces of the 
assailants were to be seen. 

44 Short and sharp ! " panted Olaf, holding his hand 
to his side, as he tried to regain breath after his exertion.-.. 

“ They hadn’t much of a chance," said Hake, phleg¬ 
matic and curt of speech as ever, and examining his weapon, 

with which he had done great 
execution. 

“ It was splendid while it 
lasted ! " exclaimed Edric ; 
“ but those dreadful fish 
alongside—ugh ! never have 
I seen such before ! " 

44 Didn't see much just 
now," said Olaf ; “ but we 
heard of them." 

" Are you hurt, lad ? " 
asked Hake, for Olaf's face 
was crimsoned with the blood 
he had smeared over it. 

44 No—why ? " 

44 Well, you look it! your 
face is covered with blood," 
putinEdric. "Letmelook." 

44 Get into the cabin," said 
Sweyn, coming up. “ It’s 
only a slight cut, I fancy. 
Get some water, and bathe it 
off ; then tie it up. Agnes 
will help you ; she’s a clever 
hand at bandaging. I'm 
busy." And he turned away 
forward, where they heard 
him issuing orders. 

44 Buckets, men, and swab 
down. We shall be having 
the dawn upon us soon, and 
can then up anchor and away. 



AT THE HEAD’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


Jinks Minor (who secretly admires the young lady):—"There’s 
Robson—just because he’s captain of the Fifteen, he’s booking another 
dance with the Head's daughter. But no matter ! I’ll burn his toast in 
the morning! ” 
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. . . UnLosh those sweeps, Glumm. Handy things to 
go through a boat's bottom—eh ? An old trick that a 
friend of mine put me up to in repelling this sort of attack.” 
And so on. 

The lads went into the main cabin, and Agnes, hearing 
their voices, came out of her berth to greet them. She 
started at the sight of Olaf's face, but was instantly re¬ 
assured by his cheery tones as he asked her for water to clean 
off the blood. She brought what was required, and took 
the business into her own hands ; and when she had wiped 
his face and head clear, the wound was found to be a clean 
cut—probably from the extreme tip of a sword, that had 
glanced along the forehead inflicting a nasty-looking but 
not by any means serious gash. 

“ A beauty-mark,” said Edric, laughing. “ You 
thought the same of my cut, Olaf ; now you’ve got one of 
your own, for that will leave a scar.” 

“ It isn’t anything like as big a one as yours,” grumbled 
Olaf, gazing at it in a polished steel mirror by the light 
of the flickering torch that Hake was holding for the 
operation. 

“ A beauty-mark, nevertheless,” remarked Agnes. “ But 


I’m glad none of you boys are seriously hurt—eh ? You, 
too, Hake—let me see ? ” 

Hake slipped off his bull's-hide jerkin, and exposed to 
view a cut some inches long on his forearm, that was 
bleeding freely. 

“ Stab from a spear,” he explained, in his usual abrupt 
manner. 

Agnes washed and bound it up in silence. 

“ Now you'd better have some food and rest, all of you.” 

She brought meat and wine, and, after satisfying their 
needs the lads, not waiting for Sweyn, disarmed and 
tumbled into their bunks, and presently were sound asleep. 
Agnes looked out on deck, but seeing that the master was 
very busy wisely concluded it were best not to interrupt 
him ; and thus, when an hour or so afterwards Sweyn 
looked in, he found the cabin deserted and every one fast 
asleep. 

“ I'll turn in, too,” he muttered ; “ Glumm knows what 
to do.” 

And presently his lusty snores were added to the subdued 
concert that arose from the interior of the other sleeping- 
berths. 



ToG. 

(FROM ANY ALGEBRA.) 


P OOR C, I’ve always pitied you 
When reading of your life ; 

It seems that whatsoe’er you do 
Is done in petty strife. 
Opponents always I perceive : 

Yet victory you ne’er achieve. 

Be it the hundred, half, or mile. 

You never win the race ; 

Or, if it's walking that’s the trial, 

Two miles per hour’s your pace. 

To make you win, I sometimes long, 

But always find it to be wrong. 

At ” games of billiards ” or ” of skill ” 
You’ve never won as yet ; 

At ” work ” a ditch you dig or fill. 

The slowest of the set. 

My faith on you I'd never pin ; 

I scarce believe you try to win. 


Whene’er in sport you take a hand. 

With cricket-bat or ball. 

Among your fellows still you stand 
The poorest of them all. 

Though A and B get runs galore, 

You never seem to top the score. 

The ” money in your purse ” is less 
Than that in Alf’s or Bill’s; 

You scarce escape forgetfulness 
In dead relations' ” wills.” 

To wrest success from you, I find 
The living and the dead combined. 

In ” opportunity and chance ” 

Luck helps you never once ; 

Dame Fortune, even, eyes askance 
The unathletic dunce. 

Such failures in this world in vain I seek; 
In Algebra you are a soul unique. 


V. V. 
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Puzzles and Problems. 


Some Posers for Winter Evenings. 


MOTORING ACROSTIC. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Pace is the thing ! to this we bring 
The spirit of the age, 

And house-room for the swift machine. 

When it has run its stage. 

z. Please do not think I am joking or larking, 

This little item takes charge of the " sparking.*' 

2. The while of motors I'm saying and thinking. 

This is chance errors in writing or printing. 

3. It does its best, N.E.S.W. the motorist to soothe, 

The stuff that keeps the dust away, and mak es our roads so 
smooth. 

4. This governs every motorist, to it all ears do lend. 

Instead of full name we here will give initials without end. 

5. Of this operation there is no shunning. 

It must continue while the car is r unnin g 


I. 

" Seize it," " catch hold," or " how are you ? " 
This when we meet we always do. 

Behead, and find work somewhat tough. 

At smoothing with a file that's rough. 

Shorn of first letter once again, 

A noxious reptile will remain. 

II. 

From Northern Tweed to Blagdon Lake, 

A fish the angler joys to take. 

Chop off its head, with clamour loud. 

There now remains an angry crowd. 

Again, and, not at all " the ticket," 

You walk defeated from the wicket. 


6. The name of a body, then, 
comes last of all, 

And reminding us muchly 
of somewhere in Gaul. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

I. 

I'm very hard, and all should 
know. 

That I am what they must 
not throw. 

Cut off my head, and t’will 
be found, 

That I am now a kind of 
sound. 

Behead again, and those 
letters four. 

Prove to be one and nothing 
more. 

II. 

A word of six letters, you 
know it, of course, 

A place whence comes our 
friend the horse. 

One letter deleted, sure as 
eggs are eggs. 

Leaves something else that's 
likewise on four legs. 

The feat repeated, and we 
need not ask, 

But that you'll easily achieve 
this task. 

ENIGMA. 

A letter I, one out of five. 
Of soft and open sound. 

Again, I am an evergreen, 
That's oft in churchyards 
found. 

Once more, I am an animal. 
That in the fields is seen; 

And lastly, I am you your¬ 
self— 

As you will find, if keen. 

WORD SQUARES. 

I. 

1. A small vessel. 

2. A boy's name. 

3. A lily. 

4. A portly book. 

II. 

1. A playing sphere. 

2. A continent. 

3. A weaving-machine. 

4. A light-giver. 



The 11 B.O.P." Dissected Puzzle. 


This is a puzzle with very simple conditions. Above are twenty-seven 
sections, arranged in alphabetical order instead of being numbered : place the 
several pieces together so as to form the three letters *• B.O.P.” Take a piece 
of tracing-paper, about 3* ins. by 6* ins., and begin by tracing section A about 
one inch from the edge of paper ; then proceed to trace the other sections in 
order. A is the perpendicular section of the letter “ B." Having formed 
the first letter, you\will find it easy to do the others. 


RIDDLE. 

My first is in fork, but not in spoon. 

My second’s in Afric, and in Cameroon ; 

My third is in football, but not in cricket. 

My fourth is in furze, but is not found in thicket; 
My fifth is in island, but not in lagoon. 

And my sixth is in ragtime, but not in a tune; 

My whole, if a trip to the Cape you enjoy. 

You’ll find is a man, though he's oft termed a boy. 

HIDDEN FAMOUS LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS. 

1. Just see, do her tyres need pumping ? 

2. May poor investments risen to par keep so. 

3. Bar R. E. T. they all won standard medals. 

4. Please do us the favour of accepting some return. 

5. When seated in the car, I diagnosed his case. 

6. The best plan of all is to go readily. 

7. M. C—Lough linden is lime-tree bordering a lake. 

8. I dislike that somewhat drab rook especially. 

9. Aleppo ! Well, a City of the East. 

10. It is a published appendix on the subject. 

11. Dark, gloomy, dun, lo 1 peeping sunshine gleams. 

12. Probably most birds are wild in gun-time. 


The Solutions to the above puzzles and problems will be 
given in next month’s issuer 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
Whether 'tis " soft," whether 
'tis " hard," 

This is wielded against 
every comer. 

" Ich Dien " its motto really 
might be. 

And 'tis taken in hand 
every summer, 
z. Even if small, aggressors 
find 

This is a tyke that turns. 

2. A mountain all aglow 

within. 

That on an island burns. 

3. Initials of a lesser slice 

Of the great U.S.A. 

4. A club with which, upon 

the links,. 

The breezy " gowfers " 
play. 

5. Pointed and clear, of water 

Frozen when dripping 
caught. 

6. A youngster of a noble fish. 

That yields fine food and 
sport. 

CHARADES. 

I. 

First, chief of the college, 

A topic of talk. 

And also a fit for your hat. 
My second’s not short. 

It, too, makes you wish. 
And is tardy and slow and 
all that. 

My whole is the charge 
Of big game that means 
"biz," 

Or going " baldheaded " for 
something, gee-whizz 1 

II. 

My first monkeys do 
To coco-nut trees. 

When they feel that they 
want to be fed. 

My second’s soft feathers 
Obtained from a duck, 

And used for its nest, as 
you've read. 

And travellers tired. 

When slumber’s desired. 
Disdain not my whole as a bed. 



The *' Boy’s Own ” Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the *' ' Boy’s Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 189. 


THE AMATEUR MENAGERIE CLUB. 


Bv any individual who is fond of Natural History, and finds 
pleasure in keeping animals as pets, the " Year Book of the 
Amateur Menagerie Club ” will certainly be classed as one of the 
most interesting publications issued during the past season. 
It takes the form of a handsome little volume of over two hundred 
pages, splendidly illustrated by many fine photographs, and by 
clever sketches made by Mr. G. Tyrwhitt-Drake, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 
who is the hon. secretary of the Club. A mere recital of some 
of the contents of the ** Year Book” will create a longing in the 
heart of most boys for the privilege of a peep at it. The “ Year 
Book ” is, of course, issued only to members of the A.M.C., many 
of whom are the fortunate owners of private ” zoos ” of their own. 

Dr. W. T. Homaday, Director of the wonderful New York Zoo¬ 
logical Park, contributes an article on the "New 
York Gorilla,” with four of the finest gorilla 
pictures ever taken; and in the course of the 
paper he says: ” I cannot recall that thus far 
any observer has pointedly called attention to 
the human likeness of the gorilla’s eyes—large 
hquid-browm eyes that make a distinct appeal 
to human sympathy.” The Duchess of Bed- Li 

ford sends a photograph, taken by herself, of a M 

wattled crane—very rare in captivity—and mf- 

concerning which Her Grace remarks: “ This 
crane is exceedingly tame—in fact I placed it in 
the position in which I wished it to stand.” 

" Notes for Novices,” by Sir Claud Alexander, 

Bart., F.Z.S., gives many valuable hints to 
those who would keep wild beasts in cap¬ 
tivity. In dealing with wapiti deer, Mr. 

Walter Winans tells that a stag with growing 
horns, who has to pass in and out of a narrow 
door into his shed, gets a narrow head. Miss 
Ethel F. Chawner’s “ Notes on the South 
African Dwarf Chameleon,” four families of 
which queer creature that lady has possessed, 
give such information as that ” the young are A 

perfectly independent, and within ten minutes 
of their entry into the world they had estab¬ 
lished themselves among the branches with 
which their case was stocked, and were looking 
out for food.” A capital chameleon photo- 
graph goes with this. 

“Catching Pythons in the Sudan ”is surely 
a splendid title for an article ! The contri- The Indian 

bution itself amply fulfils that early promise. winneI of Challen 
and it includes a picture showing Mrs. Rose 


Butler, its author, to which is appended the explanatory and 
inviting inscription, ” Now I had the tail of a python in each 
hand, but my hands w r ere crossed, so I sat down and held on to 
them as I was.” By way of concluding his amply illustrated 
article on the subject of “ An Hour before Breakfast with my 
Birds,” Mr. Hubert D. Astley, F.Z.S., writes: “Then I go to 
the bird-room, just to carry out two or three cages to the break¬ 
fast-parlour. I have my choice—What shall sing to us this 
morning ? A shama, a blue-headed rock-thrush from far-ofi 
heights of the Himalayas, a woodlark, or a nightingale ? I take 
the latter two, and go back to fetch an American black-headed 
siskin, always merry and joyous in his song. And so to 
breakfast 1 ” Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake's photographs of his African 
lions,” Billy ” and “Jumbo,” and other pets, big and little, fur¬ 
ther adorn these pleasing pages. And what shall we say of that 
same gentleman’s surprising reminiscence entitled “ A Sunday 
Morning’s Bear-shooting in Clerkenwell ” ? Altogether, as the 
above inadequate notice of it proves, the 
current “ Year Book of the Amateur Menagerie 
Club ” is a positively fascinating compilation 
from cover to cover. 


| INDIAN RUNNERS. 

For a considerable while to come it is 
likely that eggs will fetch high prices. Con¬ 
sequently, there is money in eggs; and in 
various parts of the country many boys are 
wisely taking up poultry-keeping as a paying 
hobby. Are you one of these far-sighted 
fellows ? If so, you will be specially interested 
in what w’e are here about to chronicle. Have 
you ever heard the story of the man who com¬ 
plained to his landlord that flood-w’ater had 
got into his cellar and drowned the fowls that 
he kept there? The landlord’s advice to the 
man was to go back and keep ducks. Well, 
that is the moral of this little article. If you 
have any odd space of land at your disposal, 
any small spare area, go in for keeping ducks, 
and let those ducks be of the wonderful Indian 
Runner variety. 

In an Australian laying competition, recently, 
a pen of six Indian Runner ducks laid as 
many as i,6oi eggs in twelve months—a 
world's record ! The eggs are about the same 
size as hens’ eggs, and as they are quite free 
from any coarseness in flavour, they are liked 
by many persons who do not as a rule care 


The Indian Runner Duck. 


Winner of Challenge Cup, Crystal Palace, 
X 9 X 3* 
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to eat ducks' eggs. They vary in colour from a delicate 
pale green to pure white. Many yards keeping these ducks 
average from 200 to 260 eggs. Whilst a good laying hen will lay 
five times her own weight of eggs in a year, the Indian Runner 
duck lays fully ten times. 

Now for some more notable peculiarities of these beautiful 
and surprising birds. The Indian Runner is a land duck, and, 
with water to drink, is easily kept. Ponds or streams are quite 
unnecessary for these active little laying-machines, as they have 
been aptly called. An occasional bath maintains them in perfect 



Silver Agouti Boar. 

A noted prize-winner : 1st Special Challenge Cup at Club Show (Betley), 1914. 

condition. They are adaptable to a wide range of climate and 
temperature, can bear great heat and drought, or thrive in damp 
situations where fowls are useless. 

Look at the photograph of a champion fawn and white 
Indian Runner drake, a challenge-cup winner I The picture was 
supplied to us by the most famous breeder of true Indian Runners 
—namely, Mr. J. W. Walton, of Tow Law, Durham. As will be 
seen, these ducks have a long narrow body, with very long 
neck and erect carriage—very similar to that of the penguin. 
Unlike other ducks, the Indian Runner, as its name implies, 
runs; it does not waddle. It can, indeed, run at a great pace! 
This liberty of action gives the Runner a tremendous advantage 
over all other ducks. With its keen hunting instinct and 
unrivalled speed, it can forage thoroughly in a given time a 
much greater area and far beyond the limits possible to any 
other domesticated duck or fowl. Kept on a free range these 
ducks will obtain most of their own food in the form of insects, 
small animal life, and vegetable material. From spring to 
autumn one feed per day is sufficient—grain or soft food (sharps 
and ground oats). A flock of Indian Runners at liberty is a 
striking and delightful sight—the charming appearance of 
the birds, the lightness and ease with which they travel, their 
graceful motions and smart, erect bearing always excite admira¬ 
tion. The following description of our Indian Runner, seen 
on the previous page, is informing: " This bird, when the least 
disturbed or excited, stood perfectly erect, tail down between legs, 
a level line down back from head to tip of tail. While looking at 
this drake one individual said he would not like to possess it at 
all, as he would always dread the danger of the bird falling 
backwards and knocking its brains out ! " 

The Indian Runner duck was imported from India into 
Cumberland some half a century ago. Now, during an almost 
universal dearth of eggs, it is expected to revolutionise the egg 
industry. It is suited to all classes who have space at command. 
Boys coming w'ithin that by no means restricted category, please 
note ! Hundreds of boys, especially in the country, could keep 
Indian Runners, and, studying them and taking care to go the 
right way to work, could make profit from the hobby. Only, be 
sure to acquire real “ Indian root type ” birds, as they are known, 
not mongrel Runners. In colour the birds are mostly fawn, or 
fawn and white, but an all-white Runner has been now introduced, 
and bids fair to become immensely popular in town and country. 

• • • 


THE AGOUTI CAVY. 


The boy who decides to take up the pleasing hobby of cavy- 
keeping has plenty of room for choice as to the particular variety 
of “ guinea-pig " that he will acquire. There is the hard-coated 
Abyssinian, the silky Peruvian, and the dozen or so different 
kinds of English or smooth-coated cavies, which include tortoise¬ 
shell, tortoiseshell and white, self-black, self-white, self-red, self- 
cream, self-chocolate, the brindle, Dutch—which are marked like 


a Dutch rabbit—Himalayan, like a Himalayan rabbit, and the 
Agouti cavy. It is of the last-named very nice-looking little 
fellow that we are about to speak. 

Agoutis are considered by many to be the most attractive 
in appearance of all cavies. They are bred in two colours, gold 
and silver, and, without doubt, at the present time the golds have 
the greater number of admirers. Golds should be of a bright 
golden brown colour that looks very warm and comfortable. 
Silvers are of a light silver shade that has, perhaps, a more delicate 
appearance than the gold. There you have due appreciation 
of both varieties. In Agoutis what is known as ticking is very 
important from a show-bench point of view. Ticking is the dark 
hairs that are mixed with the gold or silver of the animal’s coat, 
and a good Agouti that is capable of winning prizes requires 
to be evenly ticked all over. If you inspect a number of Agoutis, 
such as may be seen at any fur and feather show that includes 
a class for cavies, you will be able to notice that, though nicely 
ticked on the back, some of the Agoutis have more uneven ticking 
on the chest and the underneath parts. These specimens are 
not such as will catch the judge’s eye, so that in rearing Agoutis, 
be they golden or silver, it is evenness of ticking throughout that 
you must aim at. 

To afford an idea of what first-rate Agouti cavies are like, 
there are here reproduced photographs of a silver Agouti boar 
and a golden Agouti sow, both of which have been very frequent 
winners of prizes. The golden, indeed, is considered to be one 
of the best Agoutis in existence. These champion " pigs " were 
bred by Mr. E. G. Bates, of Hexham, Northumberland, who is 
in the front rank of successful cavy fanciers in this country. 
On the eve of taking up military duties, that gentleman recently 
reduced his stock of cavies from sixty to just under a score, his 
many winners being readily sold to fanciers all over England. 
He has been keeping Agoutis for three years, and his advice to 
boys is not to adopt several kinds of cavies as pets, but to 
specialise in one variety, such as the Agouti, which is in everyway 
a breed that can be recommended to the young fancier. Mr. 
Bates designed and built for himself a very fine caviary, which 
will hold up to a hundred pigs, and has a system of wire-netting 
frames that are used in the day-time during the summer, and very 
effective arrangements for keeping out wet and damp. Like all 
other cavies, Agoutis require to be quite dryly housed, otherwise 
they may contract coughs and colds, or even fall victims to 
consumption. With reasonable care, however, they are hardy 
enough, and the young Agouti-keeper should certainly not make 
the mistake of too much coddling his pets. The hutch motto for 
keepers of Agoutis, as we may say, is : Plenty of proper ventila¬ 
tion, but beware of damp and draughts. 


a 


CARPET-BEDDIN G. 


Everybody enjoys a garden—a well-kept garden, that is— and 
a delightful feature for anybody’s garden is an example of what 
is known as carpet-bedding. By making use of suitable dwarf 



Golden Agouti Sow. 

A noted prize-winner : 1st Special Challenge Cup for best Agouti at Club 
Show (Bradford), 1915. 

plants, any boy can try his hand at carpet-bedding in the garden. 
As a sample of what is achieved by experts in the way of carpet- 
bedding we here reproduce a photograph of a unique specimen 
of the pleasing art. 

This very cleverly designed carpet-bed was arranged in South 
Park, Darlington, by Mr. James Morrison, the Park Superinten¬ 
dent, who has won widespread fame for his skill and ingen¬ 
uity in ornamental work of the kind. The design consists of 
the flags of the Allies, correctly coloured, and grouped in a 
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manner that escapes from the merely conventional. The flag- 
staffs are brought together and tied with a bow. Above these 
appears a crown. Upon the margin of the bed is appropriate 
wording : “ All for a scrap of paper," above, and " Allies, 1915," 
below. South Park, Darlington, is considered to be one of the 
beauty spots of the North of England, and Mr. Morrison's 
wonderful carpet-bedding has for years past furnished it with 
an additional attraction. In 1897, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee, he had striking likenesses of Her Majesty as 
she appeared on her 
entry to the throne and 
at that actual time. 

In the centre was a bed 
showing the Royal coat 
of arms. Photographs 
of the beds were taken 
and sent to the Queen, 

Her Majesty’s thanks 
for these being for¬ 
warded from Windsor 
Castle. 

Following that came 
many other triumphs 
of carpet-bedding, in¬ 
cluding a reproduction 
of Nelson, Wellington, 
and the " Victory," on 
the occasion of the 
Trafalgar Anniversary, 
and pictures of King 
Edward, Queen Alex¬ 
andra, and our present 
King and Queen. As 
a novelty, places of in¬ 
terest in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Darlington were 
similarly depicted, until 
to-day South Park has 
become quite a Mecca 
of lovers of carpet-gardening schemes. And, in the words of a 
well-known horticultural authority, " This topical flower-bed 
tops the lot." 

Of course, carpet-bedding is of itself no innovation. As a 
matter of fact, it was more popular half a century ago than it 
is at the present period. The art is, however, now being 
actively revived. Usually the Pavilion Grounds at Brighton, to 
name only one other instance, contain a good example. Carpet- 
bedding borders to flower-beds are very effective, and these 
being only a few inches in width are more easily tackled by the 


inexperienced amateur than would be any area that was greater 
in extent. Designs require to be very clearly defined ; com¬ 
plicated patterns must be avoided ; and you should aim at 
producing something that is like a poster on a wall—simple, 
clear cut, and striking. All the plants that are used must be 
dwarf growers; tall ones with a proclivity towards straggling 
are useless for the purpose. If you have a carpet-bed it will 
require constant attention; neglect it even for a day or two, 
and it will become ragged and unattractive. 

Few items in a care¬ 
lessly attended garden 
look more forlorn and 
depressing than an 
untended carpet-bed. 
As already indicated, a 
carpet-bed will provide 
you with plenty to do. 
The ends of the shoots 
and the main stems of 
the plants need pinching 
off, and, if the bed be of 
any size, thousands of 
leaves must be similarly 
treated. Pinching is 
the correct method of 
removal, not cutting. 
Pinching leaves a 
ragged edge, causing 
the part operated upon 
to still blend unnoticed 
with the remainder of 
the scheme. To cut 
across leaf, shoot, or 
stem, as when severed 
by shears, is like 
striking a false note 
in music, the straight 
edge tends to mar the 
general effect. In order 
to keep a carpet-bed in finest condition you must be continually 
bending over it, touching and smoothing and pinching, devotedly 
grooming it into supreme splendour. 

“ If you do not run away from it, sometimes, it will never 
allow you to leave it," has been said concerning the fascination 
that a beautiful display of carpet-bedding exercises over its 
painstaking creator. Plants suitable for carpet-bedding should 
be from three to six inches in height. There are hundreds of 
varieties of these to be obtained from any good nurseryman,, 
and many of them can be raised from seed. 



Photo. Pubhshed. by permission) \of " Amateur Gardening." 

A Patriotio Carpet-Bed. 

Darlington’s tribute to the Allies in a public park. 
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The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the ** B.O.P.” will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Photographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to ” Rambler,” c/o 
The Editor, “ B.O.P.,’’ 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List or Prizes for Selection : — Cameras, microscopes, magoifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
from the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: “If successful, 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—"Rambler” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History Magazines, and to notice the same every 
month or according to their publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


THE WORLDS MILE-RUNNING RECORD. 

On August 23, 1886, at the old Lillie Bridge athletic grounds, 
London, W. G. George, the most famous runner that ever lived, 
covered the distance of one mile in 4 mins. 12$ secs. That was 
the world’s record for a mile, and, despite a thousand-and-one 
attempts to beat it, put forth in practically every land devoted 
to athletics, the world's record it remained for twenty-nine years. 
On July 16, last year, at the Stadium Track, Harvard, U.S.A., 
Norman S. Taber, the ex-Rhodes Scholar, at last demolished 
George’s long existing record by about the smallest margin 
possible. Taber’s time for the mile was 4 mins. 12£ secs. Thus 
the record was beaten by one-twentieth of a second—equal to 
about one foot. " Twelve inches in twenty-nine years ! ” w'as 
the comical comment of a celebrated English coach when the 
news reached him. 

During his stay at Oxford University, Taber accomplished 
some remarkable running. He put in first-class work in the 
Olympic games at Stockholm. But, taken 
all in all, he at that time just failed to 
achieve the great things that his quality as 
a runner seemed to promise that he could 
do. Some critics said that he lacked the 
determination to fight out to the last ounce 
in a gruelling finish. Now, all disappoint¬ 
ments are atoned for, various reverses have 
culminated in deserved success, and Nor¬ 
man Taber holds the " blue ribbon " of the 
track. 

Early in the summer it became apparent 
that Taber was moving faster than ever. 

He set his heart upon beating the amateur 
mile record ; but up to the time of starting 
upon the attempt he hardly aspired to 
eclipsing George's professional figures above 
quoted. To properly draw him out a 
special handicap was framed, in which four 
of his club-mates of the Boston A.A. ran 
with him. Taber’s times for the quarters 
were :— 

First Second Third Last 

quarter. quarter. quarter. quarter. 

58 secs. 67 secs. 68 secs. 59 } secs. 

From which it will be seen that not only 
did he run a wonderful first quarter, but the 
last quarter was equally surprising. The weather was perfect 
for record breaking, temperature right, and hardly a breath of 
wind. 

W. G. George, a “ born " runner, who is to-day as enthu¬ 
siastic as ever over the sport, came from Caine, in Wiltshire; 
but he began his running career when resident in the Midlands, 
and was generally known as “ George, of Worcester." All the 
time he was on the track he ran as a Moseley Harrier, and his 
keenness for the sport is exemplified by the fact that when not 
in strict training for distance races on the flat, he would take 
part in sprint events, or would run cross country. His wonderful 
mile record, now at length surpassed, was made in a match with a 
celebrated Scottish professional runner of those days, named Cum¬ 
mings—on purpose to meet whom George, holder of world's 
records as an amateur, himself had to turn professional. In 
the last quarter-mile of the race George already had his opponent 
beaten. Had Cummings been able to hunt George right home 
to the finishing-line, the time would have been still faster. As 
it was, all the world wondered, and continued to do so for close 
upon three decades. 

Some years ago there was talk of George coming out of his 
well-earned retirement and running a race against his old 
opponent for the benefit of Charity. As a matter of fact, the 
proposal came to nothing, but that was not Walter George's 
fault ; for he at once went into training, and, morning and 
evening, might then be witnessed amidst the busy street traffic, 
the spectacle of the world’s most famous runner, cantering to 
and fro between his North London residence and his place of 
business in the City. Could he have been at the Harvard 
Stadium, none than the old Moseley Harrier would have more 
gracefully handed over the laurels to the brilliant Bostonian, 
whose portrait appears herewith. 


41 GRIT." 

Did you ever go on trying, 

When you’d tried and tried in vain ; 

With all around you lying 
Defeat and shafts of pain? 

Did you ever go on hoping, 

When your hopes were hourly killed ? 

Did you ever push on groping, 

When the day with gloom was filled ? 

Did you ever keep believing. 

When you couldn't understand 
Why every flower seemed leaving 
Your life's small plot of land ? 

Did you ever go on praying, 

When doubts were thick and tense ? 
Then, sure, I’m right in saying 
You've grit and common sense 1 

Lillian Gard. 

* * • 

TOMMY “ON THE LEATHER." 

The British Tommy’s fondness for the 
game of football is by now familiar to all 
the world. Behind the firing-line many a 
game of Soccer has been indulged in within 
easy earshot of the guns; some games have 
been played within actual reach of shell-fire. 
After the battle of the Marne, a wounded 
British soldier, taken to a French hospital, 
was found to be wearing what the good 
doctor mistook for something like a kind of 
india-rubber bullet-stopper. Explanation, 
however, proved that it was a deflated 
football bladder. ** And my chum always 
carries the football with him, so we can 
give the boys a game any time," said the 
damaged hero ruefully, and evidently 
thinking more of the disappointment of 
•* the boys " than of his own hurt. 

In a big hospital, the other day, a football match of the future 
was arranged to be played between a team of " left legs " and a 
team of " right legs." " Sticks versus crutches " was another 
promised fixture. Naturally enough, wounded Tommy has the 
utmost admiration for the devoted Red Cross nurses who 
so faithfully tend him. Concerning this, an Army doctor 
relates a little anecdote. While he was chatting with some con¬ 
valescents, each of the men, in turn, sounded the praises of the 
ladies who had nursed them back to health. " And so well 
read, too, sir," said one Tommy. The doctor eyed him 
inquiringly. " Yes, sir," responded the man with conviction, 
" my nurse comes from Brum., and she knows all the Final 
Ties since the Cup was stolen." The doctor was fain to con¬ 
fess that he himself had not been aware of the quite true 
circumstance that the F.A. Challenge Cup ever was purloined 
by thieves. Tommy, well or wounded, is " on the leather " all 
the time. 


The glory of life is to love, not to be loved ; to give, not to 
get; to serve, not to be served ; to be a strong hand in the dark 
to another in the time of need ; to be a cup of strength to a soul 
in a crisis of weakness ;—this is to know the glory of life. 

» • • 

Boys, get this fundamental fact fixed in your minds 1—Chris¬ 
tianity is not a theory, it is not a set of maxims, it is not even 
a body of truth : it is a personal relation, it is an obedience, it is 
a fife. Christianity, at bottom, is life in Christ; you must 
therefore order all your acts and thoughts accordingly. 



Mr. N. S. Taber. 

The new mile-champion. 
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■odel-maker (W. Bromwich).— Instructions how to make various 
models—such as engines, fire-escapes, self-acting fountains, 
flying-machines, yachts, and working sand-models—are 
given in " The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games and 
Recreations " and " The Boy's Own Book of Pets and 
Hobbies ” (Religious Tract Society, each 4s. 6 d. net). 
Many of these articles were reprinted from the M B.O.P." 

Ignotus. —The other serial stories in Vol. 31 were : “ Dr. 

Silver; a School Story " (R. H. Poole) ; “ Crump and I 
on the Rhine " (F. H. Bolton) ; “ Mr. Lattimer’s Tax ” 

(John Lea) ; " The Mystic Feathers " (Alfred Colbeck) ; 
“ The Quenching of the Fiery Tide " (Alfred Colbeck) ; 
" Rowland's Fortune " (Adrian Leigh) ; and “ A Twelve 
Months’ Holiday " (Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A.). 

Quentin Durward. —(1) As the article on “ How to make a 
Canvas Canoe" has now appeared, your first query is 
answered. (2) Apply to Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, Strand, 
London, W.C., or Messrs. Errington and Martin, South 
Hackney, London. 

W. Langley. —A coloured plate of signalling flags was given in 
our twenty-fourth volume. Whether this can be repeated 
is more than we can say at present. 

R. F. L.—See the article " British Boys' Work in War-time," 
in the October. 1915, number. This will give you no 
little information about the Cadets. For further particu¬ 
lars, write to the Editor of the " Imperial Cadet Magazine," 
Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C. 

W. D. G.— (1) Count Zeppelin was the inventor. (2) Pronuncia¬ 
tions vary in regard to the first name you mention ; perhaps 
" Perrymezel" is as near as one can get. The second 
name should be sounded as " Ine," " ai " pronounced as 
" i," and the " s " silent. 

L. F. K. (Derby).— Captain Blank, R.N., and Captain Blank, 
London Rifle Brigade, are obviously not the same person. 
Nor do they hold the same relative rank. In fact, it is 
quite possible for Captain Blank, L.R.B., to be the son of 
Captain Blank, R.N. In other words a Naval Captain is 
usually an older man than an Army Captain. It is easy 
to understand that the relative ranks must be quite different 
when it is remembered that a Captain in the Navy has com¬ 
plete command over a whole ship’s company, which may 
include nearly a thousand officers and men, and an Army 
Captain has command of only a portion of a battalion, 
the total strength of a battalion being about 1,100 men, 
and a Captain's company between 200 and 300. Admiral 
of the Fleet and Field-Marshal are the highest positions 
attainable in the two Services ; and they are ranked together. 
Vice-Admirals and Rear-Admirals rank with Lieutenant- 
Generals and Major-Generals respectively. Commodores 
and Brigadier-Generals come next of equal rank. Next 
below Commodore in the Navy is Captain ; a Naval Captain 
of three years' seniority ranks with a Colonel, and under 
three yeare' seniority with a Lieutenant-Colonel. Naval 


Commanders rank with junior Lieutenant-Colonels. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commanders in the Navy are equal to Majors in 
the Army; and Army Captains and Naval Lieutenants 
rank together, while Army Lieutenants are equivalent 
to Sub-Lieutenants in the Navy. Second-Lieutenants 
rank slightly higher than Midshipmen. 

J. A. V. Gray. —Your curios have no particular value. Sea¬ 
horses are not uncommon. 

E. L. Jones. —The editions of Talbot Baines Reed's stories 
do not contain all the illustrations that appeared in the 
" B.O.P." when the tales were published serially. The 
edition at 3s. 6 d., however, is well illustrated, and you will 
do well to obtain this. " The Willoughby Captains " is 
now obtainable at is. 

J. Bennett —With regard to the cost of living in India, it is 
advisable for those going to that country to bear in mind 
that it is usual to five at a more expensive rate than when 
at home ; but, of course, the cost of living actually depends 
on the persons concerned. In Eastern Bengal one can 
live as cheaply as at home, if he chooses. Food is cheaper 
there than at home. In the district served by the North- 
Western Railway, India, we find cost of living to depend 
largely on individual taste. Generally speaking, milk, 
bread, meat, and vegetables are much cheaper than in 
England; on the other hand, groceries are more expensive. 
Clothing, boots, etc. are readily procurable at moderate 
rates. As to living on Rs. 1,000 a year, we think you would 
have a hard job. In one bank that we know, the commenc¬ 
ing salary is Rs. 400 per month with a house allowance 
of Rs. 50 (rupee worth about is. 4 d.) ; this is, as you will see, 
more like Rs. 5,000 a year, which is sufficient to keep a 
man in the style he would be expected to keep up as a bank 
clerk, and he could also save a little. After all, there 
is no object in going to a place like India for a mere hand- 
to-mouth wage. 

A Collier Reader. —Apply to Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Holborn, 
London, E.C., for price list. This firm stocks the instruments 
in question. 

P. I. W. Edwards.— The author of the article on " Quaint 
Eastern Knives" (in the July, 1915. Number of the “ B.O.P.") 
sa y S : —“ The small handle appearing from the sheath 
of the khukri is of a small knife in a back division of it. 
The length of the blade of this small knife is 3$ in., and 
of the larger one, 1 ft. i$ in. The lengths of the blades 
of the other knives are as follows : jambieh, 8 $ in.; Malay 
kris, 1 ft.; khuta, 9 in.; Persian dagger, 7$ in.; Abyssinian 
knife, 1 ft. ij in.; Zulu dagger, 5$ in.; Egyptian dagger, 
6 in. ; Shikari knife, 1 ft. 4$ in." 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , “B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “Correspondence." As space 
u limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P ." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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" AN AWFU* JOB.” 

The Government official had been telling a 
simple old Scottish farmer what he must do in case 

of a German invasion on the east coast of Scotland. got to the small station there was nobody about, 

” An’ hae I reely tae dae this wi’ a’ ma beasties if so, picking up what he thought was the hen-house, 

the Germans come ? ” asked the old fellow at the he started for home. 

finish. On the road he met the station-master, who 

The official informed him that such was the law. was highly indignant. 

*' All live stock of every description must be ” Where are you taking that to ? ” he asked, 

branded and driven inland.” " This ? Oh 1 this is my master’s hen-house 

” Weel, I’m thinking I’ll hae an awfu’ job wi’ which came to day,” the fellow replied, 

ma bees ! ” ” Hen-house, indeed ! Get away with you ! ” 

• • • rejoined the station-master. ” That’s our waiting- 

VERY QUEER! room 1 ” 

In a Canadian settlement, where there had been 
very dirty weather, a man called at a neighbour’s 
house, and remained some time rubbing his goloshes 
or “ gums,” as they are called in those parts. 

” Where is Mr. Brown ? ” asked the lady of the 
house (a new-comer) to the maid who announced 
the visitor. 

” He’s a-cleanin’ of his gums on the door-mat, 
marm,” was the reply. 

” What a queer tooth-brush ! ” exclaimed the 
lady. 


MUCH TOO POLITE! 

A guileless rustic, who wished to become 
attached to one of our great railways, emerged 
from the examination-room and informed his ex¬ 
pectant relatives that he had failed to pass the 
sight test. 

” W r hy, you can’t have failed 1 ” exclaimed his 
father, who was horrified at the thought. ” You’re 
no more colour-blind than I am.” 

” Happen not, but they won’t have me,” 
answered the rustic bitterly. ” It all comes o* 
tryin’ to be polite an’ obliging, as you said I was 
to be, feyther.” 

” But I can’t see how being polite could make 
any difference,” quavered the father. 

” It did, though,” said the rustic. ” The old 
chap held something up and says, ‘ This is green, 
isn’t it ? Come, now, isn’t it green ? * quite 
pleadin’ like, an’ though I could see as it wor red 
I couldn’t find it in my 'art to tell him he wor 
wrong, for fear he might take offence. So I 
simply said, ‘ It is, yer honour,' an’ they bundled 
me out. No more politeness for me; it don't 
pay 1 ” 


STIRRED THEM AT LAST ! 

A certain patriotic old lady, residing in the south 
of England, was recently much concerned by the 
fact that her three nephews—strong, healthy fellows 
—had not joined the Army. They were all in good 
situations, and appeared to be under the impres¬ 
sion that their duty was to stick to them. 

Their aunt was averse to openly pressing them 
to enlist, but she threw out strong hints, and 
waited in vain for them to be taken. At last her 
patience gave way. She sent each of the shirkers a 
telegram, as follows :— 

” Your country is calling. Wire reply if you 
wish to borrow my ear-trumpet.” 

She now boasts of three promising nephews in 
Kitchener's Army. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month 
for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the "B.O.P.” 
The storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected 
the source must be stated. Stories for this page* which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent 
on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as 
in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and mark envelope or postcard "Funny Story 
Cora petition.” 


HEN-HOUSE. INDEED! 

A certain village, four miles from the nearest 
rail way-station, at which trains rarely arrived, 
boasted a strong man, who, for a small remunera¬ 
tion, would go to the railway-station and fetch any 
packages that came. 

\/a- One day a farmer asked this 

\ M /1 modem Samson to fetch a hen- 

Jl y A house for him that would be 

■ / arriving that day. When he 


The winner of this month’s prize is William 
Elliott, Amesby, Leicester, for the storyette 
entitled “ An Awfu’ Job.” 
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Submarine U 93. 


A Tale of the Great War, of German Spies, of Naval 
Warfare, and of all manner of Strange Adventures. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of" In the Power of the Pygmies," "The Lost Empire," 

"The Race Round the World,” "The Pirate Aeroplane," etc. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE PENITENCE OF CAPTAIN CROUCH. 


can scarcely be denied that 
danger, and even death itself, 
are more terrible from a dis¬ 
tance than when they actually 
stare us in the face. The 
truth is that, in moments of 
intense nervous strain, there 
is little time for the imagina¬ 
tion to run riot; and—as the 
greatest of all poets has told 
us—it is imagination, more 
than anything else, that 
causes fear and panic. A 
time of emergency is a time 
for action, when it is better to do than to think. And 
always is it wiser and more manful to strive for success 
than to pause to consider, even for a single instant, the 
possibilities of failure. 

Jimmy Burke, as he hastened down the engine-room 
steps, was concerned with one thing only—to reach the 
bomb before it was timed to explode. Had he waited 
to consider what would happen should he be too late, 
it is more than probable that he would have failed ; he 
would never have lived to tell the tale. As it was, breath¬ 
less and expectant, with a cold perspiration broken out 
upon his forehead, and his heart thumping violently against 
his ribs, he reached the infernal machine in the very nick 
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of time. Seizing the burning end of the fuse between a 
thumb and finger, he crushed it out; and thus was the 
“ Harlech ” saved. 

None the less, to make doubly sure of success, he carried 
the bomb up the staircase to the alley-way and threw 
it down an ash-shoot into the sea. 

In the meantime Captain Crouch, seated on the stem- 
seat of the last boat to leave the ship, found himself— 
as the saying goes—between the hammer and the anvil, 
between Scylla and Charybdis. He was anxious to make 
amends for the fatal mistake that he had made ; to save, 
if possible, the life of the boy who was still upon the ship. 
And, on that account, he found himself in something of a 
dilemma. 

If he put back to the “ Harlech,” he imperilled the lives 
of every man in the boat; and he felt some doubt as to 
whether he was justified in doing that. He thought over 
the matter quickly, and then resolved to speak the truth. 

My lads,” said he to his men, “ all the voyage through 
I’ve done great injustice to that boy of ours. He was a 
stowaway, right enough, but as loyal as I am. Even 
to-night he did his utmost to warn me of danger ahead ; 
he played the part of a man. Now, I ask you a fair question, 
and I want a straight answer, such as a sailor has a right 
to expect. For some reason or other, the boy has been 
left behind; and the ship—as you know—is doomed. 
She may have another minute to live ; but the chances 
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are that in a few seconds she'll be sent sky-high, blown to 
smithereens. Now, here's the point: are we to go back, 
and try to save the lad, or shall we row ahead for the shore ? 
Yes, or no ? There’s no betwixt and between in a matter 
such as this.” 

The men in the boat did not take long to make up their 
minds. They were all British-born—men whose forbears 
for generation after generation had earned their bread 
upon the sea. And nowhere else is the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and honest heroism more dearly 
fostered, nowhere else is a finer school 
for courage than upon the broad waters 
of the ocean where young and old, from 
the forecastle to the galley, from the 
North Sea trawler to the Atlantic liner, 
take their fortunes in their hands and 
run the danger of their fives amid the 
wild typhoons of the southern seas, the 
blizzards of the Horn, and the icebergs 
of the Arctic. As one man, they offered 
to return to the stricken ship, to 
endeavour to save the stowaway. 

Turning the boat round, they rowed 
in desperation ; for their own fives 
also were at stake. The moonlight now 
seemed brighter than before ; the few 
clouds had shifted ; a fight wind had 
sprung up from the west, which formed 
endless ripples upon the surface of the 
sea, that glistened everywhere like 
myriads of spangles. 

They could see the dark hull of the 
doomed ship, looming large against the 
sky-line. She lay there in the midst 
of the night, helpless and silent, like 
the great carcass of some stranded 
mammoth beast. And though these 
men rowed in a kind of frenzy, strain¬ 
ing every nerve and muscle to the 
utmost, there was little h$>pe in their 
hearts. 

By now, the submarine had drawn 
away from the “ Harlech.” Lying upon 
the surface of the water, she was like a spider that watches 
its prey from the centre of its web. The hatch of her 
conning-tower was closed. The “ Harlech,” the U 93, and 
the boat in which was Captain Crouch, stood to one another 
in the relation of the comers of an equilateral triangle. 
Waves were breaking against the superstructure of the 
submarine—waves that were white as silver in the bright 
fight of the moon. 

Suddenly Crouch let out a cry, and pointed excitedly 
towards the east. 

44 Look there ! ” he shouted. “ A destroyer ! ” 

Every man turned his eyes in the direction indicated, 
and there, sure enough, standing out upon the sky-lme, 
clearly silhouetted and looking like the teeth of a broken 
comb, were the four funnels of a torpedo-boat destroyer, 
from which proceeded a long, black trail of smoke that lay 
low and almost parallel to the surface of the sea. 

The destroyer rushed through the water as an arrow 
comes singing through the air. Even as they looked, she 
grew larger and more distinct; until, presently, they could 
hear the throbbing of her engines and see the churned water 
lashed by the revolutions of her screws. 

The U 93 dived like a startled duck. In a few seconds, 
she was gone. 

The destroyer, which was originally heading straight for 
the “ Harlech,” now changed her course, and began to 
move round in circles, steaming at topmost speed—in her 
movements for all the world like a joyful dog on a lawn. 

When the ship's boat was not more than a hundred 
yards from the “ Harlech,” the destroyer drew to within 
speaking distance ; and the lieutenant-commander upon the 
bridge shouted to Captain Crouch. 

44 Have you seen the U 93 ? ” he asked. 

44 Seen her I ” cried Crouch. 44 Why, she’s not a cable’s 


length from where you are. We have been turned out 
of our berths, and given five minutes in which to leave the 
ship ; and there’s a bomb on board which should have 
exploded before now.” 

At that, the British commander appeared vastly excited, 
raising his voice even louder. 

44 Then, man alive, keep your distance ! ” he bellowed. 
44 If the explosion takes place, that boat of yours is as likely 
as not to be scuttled by a falling spar. You’re heading 
the wrong way, man ! Put about, get 
your distance, and stand clear while 
the trouble's on.” 

44 I’m going back,” calmly answered 
Crouch, whose men had never ceased 
to row. 44 I'm going back to the ship, 
to save a boy who has been left on 
board.” 

At that the officer gave vent to an 
exclamation of surprise, and then, 
raising his night-glasses, vowed that 
he could see some one on the forecastle- 
peak, waving his arms about him 
wildly, like one who calls for assistance. 

44 Row ahead ! ” Crouch shouted to 
his men. 44 Row for all you’re worth ! 
That bomb has misfired, or I’m a 
Prussian. We'll save the stowaway 
yet.” 

A few more strong strokes of the 
oars, and the boat drew alongside the 
foot of the gangway steps. Crouch, 
agile as a panther, sprang on to the 
footboard, and, racing to the main- 
deck, came, on a sudden, face to face 
with Jimmy. 

44 Come off ! ” he cried. 44 There’s no 
time to spare.” 

Jimmy Burke could not refrain from 
smiling. 

44 It's all right,” said he in a quiet 
voice. 44 It’s all right; the ship’s 
saved. There is no danger any longer.” 
Crouch, catching his breath, stared 
at the boy in amazement. 

" Saved ! ” he repeated. 

44 Yes. The bomb has been thrown overboard. I stayed 
on board to do it.” 

For at least a minute Captain Crouch uttered never a 
word. Then quietly, without any show of haste, he took 
his pipe from his pocket, filled it, struck a match and fit it, 
and puffed a cloud of smoke into the air. 

44 I’ve known many men,” said he at last, 44 and I’ve 
seen most parts of the world. I was first introduced to 
danger—if I might call it so—when I was little more than a 
lad, and we've kept up a nodding acquaintance ever 
since. I’ve known different kinds of danger, too—all the 
family relations, so to speak: jungle fever, malaria, cholera, 
and Black Jack ; lions, tigers, rogue elephants, and buffalo 
—and the last’s an ugly customer when he’s wounded, you 
may take my word for that. I’ve seen war, shipwreck, 
cannibals, pygmies, and sudden death; and I've known 
men who could hold their own in the midst of the whole 
boiling lot. But I've never seen, or heard, or read of, a 
finer tlung, my boy, than you have done to-night. I say 
that because 1 mean it; and there's a hand to shake.” 

And Captain Crouch held out a hand which Jimmy 
took, to find himself held fast as in a grip of iron. 

44 I ask your pardon, lad,” said Captain Crouch. “ I 
did you a monstrous wrong. The evidence was against 
you, that’s true enough. None the less, I might have found 
out the truth before now. But I didn’t. So it’s up to 
you to forgive.” 

Jimmy Burke knew not what to say. Indeed, he felt 
a little awkward. He was undemonstrative by nature, and 
Crouch still held his hand. 

44 I ask your pardon, lad,” said the captain again. 44 I 
shan’t feel happy till you’ve told me I'm forgiven.” 
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" Of course, sir," said Jimmy, “ I forgive. And, after all, 
it was only natural you should think as you did ; the 
evidence was very black against me." 

Crouch let go the boy’s hand, and walked quickly to the 
head of the gangway. There he told the men in the boat 
below that the ship had been saved, and ordered them to 
ascend at once to the main-deck. After which the captain 
himself hastened to the bridge, and there let loose the siren. 

The loud shriek of the ship’s hooter broke upon the 
silence of the night, to be echoed back from the Cornish 
hills, and to die away in the distance upon the moonlit 
sea. It was the signal for the other boats to return. 


Time and again. Crouch sent out his message ; and in 
between the hootings of the siren, the little wizened sea- 
captain paced to and fro upon the bridge of the “ Harlech " 
with quick and eager steps, his hands folded behind his back, 
and his head enveloped in the cloud of smoke that issued 
from the bowl of his pipe. And in the meantime His 
Majesty’s Ship “ Cockroach ”—a destroyer with a dis¬ 
placement of over nine hundred tons and a designed speed 
of thirty knots an hour, burning oil fuel only and armed 
with three four-inen guns and four torpedo-tubes—was 
flying hither and thither in the darkness like a mad dog in a 
storm. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AT THE “GOAT AND COMPASSES." 


P RESENTLY, the regular plashing sound of oars, 
accompanied by human voices, rapidly becoming 
louder and more distinct, warned Crouch that 
the boats were returning to tne ship. 

One after the other, they showed up in the darkness like 
white hovering ghosts, keeping at a safe distance from the 
“ Harlech " until assured that all danger was past. 

A few minutes later, Crouch himself mustered all hands 
upon the main-deck, when it was discovered that the dinghy 
had not returned, and that the sole absentees were Stork, 


to the sea-bed, to lie in hiding like a dog-fox in deep 
earth, or else made off straight for Wilhelmshaven at hei 
top speed under water—probably the best part of ten 
knots, in all seas and weathers As for the “ Cockroach," 
she was more mad than ever, flying here and there with all 
the superfluous energy of ner powerful turbine engines 
looking for her stealthy and emsive quarry like a terrier 
hot on the scent ot a rabbit. 



the ship’s cook, and his mate. 

There was no tiling to be gained by further delay. Stork, 
who had by now probably gained the shore at some desolate 
spot on the wild Cornish coast, was not likely to pay much 
attention to the repeated hootings of tne siren. He knew 
well enough that his secret was out; that for some reason 
or other the plot to destroy the ship had misfired, and that 
he was likely to receive scant mercy at tne nands of Captain 
Crouch, who, for once in nis life, nad been tooled to the 
top of his bent. 

The so-called ship s carpenter knew when he was safe. 
As was afterwards discovered, he experienced no difficulty 
in playing upon the simple mind of the cook—a chicken- 
hearted fellow at the best, who had alreadv had more than 

enough of the 
merchant ser¬ 
vice in time of 
war. As chance 
had it, both this 
man and his 
mate lived at 

Truro, and ten i jfiU. 

minutes after the 

dinghy had been ] 

beached, Rudolf 
Stork was left to 
his own re¬ 
sources, with a 
free hand to go 
whithersoever -S 
he wished. 

It is as well, 
therefore, that 
Crouch ordered 
the engine-room 
watch below, and fl I 

got the ship 
under way on a 
straight course 
for the Needles, 
before the steel- 
blue streak of 
morning was far 
spread upon the 

eastern sky-line. _ 

The U 93 was ^ 


nowhere to be . 

seen. She may “The lieutenant-commander upon the bridge shouted to Captain Crouch. Have you seen tne 

have descended U 93 ?' he asked." [See page 194.) 
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As the daylight grew, and a blood-red sun arose upon a 
calm grey winter's sea, the Lizard Light went out; and 
the coastguards at the trim whitewashed signal-station 
(which is what may be called the “ booking office of 
the English Channel) watched through their telescopes a 
large transatlantic tramp, steaming eastward—spoken 
as the “ Harlech," bound for Porstmouth—and little 
dreamed of the tragedy that had been so narrowly averted. 

When the same ship reached the Solent, and the chalk 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight stood out like a bank of cloud, 
those on board had passed unscathed through a terrible 
ordeal: they had run the gauntlet of the seas in time of war, 
and played their several parts like men. And there was not 
one among them who did not realise that he had but 
Divine Providence to thank that he was still alive. 

It so happened it was Sunday ; and, with all hands 
assembled on the forward well-deck, Crouch read the 
Service, and there was a meaning in the words of the psalm, 
that went deep into the hearts of those rough, seataring 
men : “ If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in 

the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall Thy hand lead 
me” War brings back men to the fundamental truths of 
Nature, that were known of old in a warlike age when the 
majestic poetry of the psalms was first conceived : that the 
heart of man is a heart of sin and savagery, but over all 
is a just God, at once severe and full of mercy. 

There is in Gosport—as, indeed, in every other port that 
lies between San Francisco and Yokohama by way of the 
Manchester Ship Canal—a branch office of the firm of Jason, 
Stileman and May ; and here, to no less a person than the 
senior partner of the firm (Mr Jason, senior, the uncle of the 
New York agent), Captain Crouch told his story from start 
to end, and did not hesitate to blame himself. He explained 
in full how he had been deceived by Rudolf Stork, who 
had escaped from the ship off the coast of Cornwall. 
He dwelt at length upon the part that had been played 
throughout by Jimmy Burke who—-on Crouch's showing— 
had saved the “ Harlech " from complete and inevitable 
destruction. 

Mr. Jason replied that the firm was not likely to forget 
the valuable services the boy had rendered. By then. 
Crouch had had a long talk with Jimmy, and knew a 
certain amount of the boy’s past history. Mr. Jason was 
personally willing to guarantee the boys' future; but, on 
hearing that Jimmy had no other ambition than to serve 
his country in her hour of need, he said that he would do 
what he could to assist the lad to enter the Army or Navy. 

In the meantime, Jimmy was handed over to the care of 
Captain Crouch, who was instructed to look after him as 
if he were his own son. Crouch, who never had a son of his 
own, had rather vague ideas on the subject of paternal 
duties. He betook himself, together with his charge, to a 
certain small, old-fashioned hotel in a by-street, where he 
was in the habit of staying whenever his ship was lying in 
Portsmouth Harbour. 

The name of this establishment was the “ Goat and 
Compasses." In former times, under the sign of “ God 
Encompass Thee "—a gentle salutation to the traveller— 
the place had been a well-known coaching-inn, at the 
extremity of the famous Portsmouth road. In later times, 
as the English mercantile fleet swelled to its present pro¬ 
portions, it became a famous resort for ships' officers and 
master-mariners, such as Captain Crouch himself ; and in 
the smoking-room of a winter's evening, when a wood fire 
of the pine logs of Hampshire blazed and sizzled in the 
grate, more tales were told of the five continents, the seven 
seas, and the islands of the South, than could very well be 
contained in a whole library of books of travel. 

To the “ Goat and Compasses," therefore. Crouch and 
Jimmy Burke departed, arm in arm. And the captain 
ashore—as we have said already—was a very different 
man from the captain afloat, on the quarter-deck or bridge. 
He was hail-fellow-well-met with almost every other person 
he enoountered in the street. He informed an old lady, 
who sat knitting at an open window, that she was the 
possessor of an extraordinarily fine canary. He gave a 
crossing-sweeper fourpence, and a tobacconist — from 


whom he purchased two ounces of his celebrated “ Bull's 
Eye Shag "—the benefit of his views on German methods 
of warfare. At last, at the “ Goat and Compasses," he 
ordered a meal that would have overtaxed the digestive 
powers of a hyena, emphasising the fact that what he called 
a healthy appetite was the one and only outward (or inward) 
token of a Britisher. 

It was during supper that something happened in the 
nature of coincidence. It will be remembered that Jimmy 
Burke had taken nothing on board the “ Harlech " except 
a few personal belongings, done up in a handkerchief, and a 
dry loaf of bread. He wore, however, a watch-chain which 
had once belonged to his father and from this was suspended 
his half of the Admiral's lucky sixpence. On a sudden, 
Crouch’s eyes became glued to this small shining souvenir. 

It is as well to remember that Captain Crouch had an 
excellent memory. He was an extremely observant man, 
who took careful stock of everything that came his way. 

“ Pardon me," said he, “ do you mind if I have a look at 
that broken sixpence ? " 

Jimmy handed the sixpence across the table. Crouch 
examined it for some time without saying a word. Then 
he gave it back to its owner, and lying back in his chair, 
thrust both hands deep into his trousers pockets. 

“ How did you come by that ? " he asked. 

Forthwith Jimmy told the whole story of “ Swiftsurc 
Burke," who was his grandfather, and how the Admiral's 
lucky sixpence had been the saving of his life. 

“ And so," said Crouch, slowly nodding his head in 
approval, “ and so you, who came on board my ship as a 
stowaway in New York, are a grandson of Admiral Burke ! 
That’s strange enough, but there's more still to marvel at. 
Where’s the other half of the Admiral’s lucky sixpence ? " 

Jimmy experienced some difficulty in explaining that his 
best friend on the other side of the Atlantic was a girl who 
had once worked in the same office as himself. He even 
went so far as to say that her name was Peggy Wade, and 
that it was for her that he had filed in half the little silver 
coin. 

“ That's what I mean," said Captain Crouch. " It's 
what you might call a kind of a concurrence. I met that 
girl in New York. She’s in Mr. Jason’s office ; and we 
talked things over, she and I. I might even say, in a 
manner of speaking, that I took an uncommon fancy to the 
young lady ; and mind you, I’ve not been brought much 
in the way of women-folk. I don't like 'em, as a rule." 

At that, Captain Crouch produced his pipe, and thumbed 
his black tobacco into the bowl. 

“ Swiftsure Burke," said he, as if to himself, “ Swiftsure 
Burke was a man of whom the British Navy has every 
right to be proud. I’m more ashamed than I can say, 
when I think that I treated a grandson of his in the way 
1 treated you. But that’s all past and done with. You 
must forget it, lad ; for, though I was a blind fool, my 
heart was in the right place, and I meant it all for the 
best." 

At that, Crouch rose suddenly from his chair, and stumped 
out of the room. With his cork foot he walked with a 
pronounced limp, though he was sufficiently active to go 
upstairs two steps at a time. He led the way to a small 
sitting-room on the first floor; and there he and the boy 
remained, poring over the mysterious message that had 
been rescued from the sea-chest of Rudolf Stork, until the 
small hours of the morning. 

Crouch, now that he knew for a fact that Rudolf Stork 
was a spy, was willing enough to spend hours endeavouring 
to decipher the message. Holding the paper first in one 
hand and then in the other, he read it over and over again. 

Steamboat entrance verified. Evening navigate. Follow 
idea. Vernacular encumbrance. Enter into Guinea half - 
speed. 

At last he laid down his pipe upon the table, and, clapping 
his hands together, cried out, “ I've got it I " 

“ Do you mean," said Jimmy, “ that you can explain 
it ? " 

“ Seems fair," said Crouch—a favourite expression of 
his, used as a rule to express an affirmative. “ Seems fair. 
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I was a bit puzzled at first, but it's plain sailing all right, 
once you’ve got the thread of it.” 

And thereupon the little captain went on to explain 
what he took to be the meaning of the message which, 
according to him, referred to a chart of some little-known 
and lonely island, probably in the Western Pacific. 

He said that he thought that 44 Guinea ” must refer to 
New Guinea, which was a German colony, and not to the 
Guinea that lies on the west coast of Africa. The island 
referred to was probably one of the smaller atolls lying 
to the south-east of the Indies. In this island, it appeared, 
there was a harbour, the entrance to which would admit 
sea-going steamers. Such a harbour, Crouch explained, 
would be invaluable to the German commerce-raiders 
operating in those waters. 

The beginning of the message was therefore quite easy 
to understand. Soundings had evidently been taken, 
and the entrance found navigable. It was desirable, 
however, to negotiate the harbour in the evening, when 
the tide would serve, because there would then be less 
chance of being discovered. 

The meaning of the next words— 

“ Follow idea ” — Crouch was not 
wholly able to explain. He said it 
was possible that they referred to 
some suggestion made by the writer, 
or, very likely, by Rudolf Stork 
himself. 

The rest of the message—according 
to Crouch—was simplicity itself. 

“ Vernacular encumbrance ”—in other 
words, the language would be a great 
difficulty. As the captain himself 
was able to testify, all branches of 
the Kanaka language were extremely 
difficult to learn ; and it is not always 
easy to make South Sea Islanders 
understand by means of signs. If the 
Germans required this island as a 
secret base, or coaling-station, they 
would first have to make friends with 
the inhabitants, since they could 
obviously not afford to keep a per¬ 
manent garrison in the place. The 
concluding sentence was altogether 
apparent. The chief port of German 
New Guinea, or Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, is Stephansort, 
which lies at the end of Astrolabe Bay, and a ship entering 
the harbour would naturally steam at half-speed to avoid 
the numerous shoals. 

The captain went on to say that, since there was no 
doubt that Stork was a German spy, he had probably 
received definite instructions in regard to the wireless 
station in New Guinea against which, it was believed, an 
Australian expedition had already been dispatched. 
It was even probible that the message was not without 
reference to the German cruiser, the “ Emden,” which in 
point of fact had already been overhauled and destroyed. 

44 None the less," said Crouch in conclusion, “ there's 
mischief enough brewing in all conscience. So far as I 
can see, there’s nothing to prevent the enemy's light 
cruisers breaking away from Kiel and taking to the high 
seas, where, by reason of their ^reat speed, they are 
capable of doing a great deal more damage than the 
submarines. That this message refers to some secret 
coaling-station in the Western Pacific, I have not a shadow 
of doubt." 

There was something so simple, and yet so probable, 
in Captain Crouch's explanation, that Jimmy Burke was, 
from the first, both interested and filled with admiration 
for the little captain’s ingenuity. The more he read the 
message, the more was he certain that Crouch was on the 
right track. As for the captain himself, now fairly launched 
upon the subject of his travels, there is no knowing when 
he would have left off talking of coral islands, cannibals, 
and great banana festivals, had not, on a sudden, Jimmy's 
attention been attracted by a very singular thing. 


Regarding the message from over Crouch’s shoulder, he 
was struck by an extraordinary coincidence, which he 
had not noticed before — namely, that the first letters of 
the first five words were S-E-V-E-N. 

He pointed this out at once to Crouch ; whereupon it 
appeared that, in similar fashion, the first letters of the 
next four words spelt F-I-V-E. 

Captain Crouch was so amazed that he even paused in 
the act of lighting his pipe, with the result that he burnt his 
fingers with the match. 

44 That’s strange," said he. 44 It may be, we've got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. What about the rest 
of it ? Have the first letters of the remaining words any 
sort of meaning ? " 

Letter by letter, Jimmy spelt them out :— 

“ E-I-G-H-S.” 

44 There’s a flaw there,” said Crouch. “ It should end 
up with a T. That last word should be * eight.* " 

By then, Jimmy was wildly excited. The whole affair had 
suddenly become not only interesting, but vastly thrilling. 

“ What about the last letters of 
each word ? " he exclaimed. 

44 T-E-D-G,” spelt Crouch. 44 That 
means nothing, so far as my know¬ 
ledge goes." 

44 What’s the next letter ? " asked 
the boy. 

“ E," said Crouch. “ T-E-D-G-E ; 
that spells nothing either." Then, 
suddenly, his expression changed. 
44 Wait a moment I " he exclaimed. 
“ What about this ? Supposing the 
last word, which is 4 half-speed,* counts 
as one word, and not as two. Take 
the first letters of each word, and then 
go back to the beginning and take the 
last letters. That makes the ‘ T ' at 
the end of 4 steamboat,* the last letter 

of the word 4 eight'-" 

44 And then," cried Jimmy, taking 
the words out of the captain's mouth, 
44 then, the last letters are E-D-G-E- 
W-A-R-E-R-O-A-D." 

44 Edgware Road ! ” cried Crouch. 
44 By all that’s wonderful and mad I ” 
They looked at one another with 
the blank expression of men who are half-dazed. Then 
Crouch produced a pencil from his pocket, and wrote 
down this new interpretation of Rudolf Stork’s mysterious 
instructions :— 

758 Edgeware Road. 

It was only natural that Jimmy should look for advice 
to Captain Crouch, who was considerably older and far 
more experienced than himself. 

44 And whatever does that mean ? ” he demanded. 

Crouch made a wry face, and shrugged his shoulders. 

44 Ask me another ! " said he. 44 1 know well enough 
where the Edgware Road is, and, seeing that I was bom 
and bred in London, I suppose I ought to. But, if you 
want to know what that has got to do with my secret 
coaling-station in the South Sea Islands, I'm afraid you’ve 
come to the wrong shop. Seven hundred and fifty-eight, 
Edgware Road ! Jimmy, my lad, we're no nearer the 
solution of this mystery than we were before ; in fact, it 
seems to me, we've lost our bearings in a fog.” 

In addition to which, there is no denying that Captain 
Crouch felt not a little personally aggrieved that his own 
lucid explanation, his strange, fantastic solution concerning 
some mysterious Pacific island, should be supplanted by so 
commonplace and well-known a locality as the Edgware 
Road in London. 

44 My boy," said he, knocking out his pipe on the toe of his 
cork foot, 44 we’ll go to this address, just you and I, and 
find out who’s at home.” 

44 When ? ” asked Jimmy, all eagerness. 

44 When ? ” repeated Crouch. 44 Why, now 1 ” 
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H^erform to-day’s duties, 

|U And pray to-day's prayers; 
** Enjoy to-day's beauties, 

And bear to-day’s cares. 

To God bring thy sorrows, 

From Him take thy rest, 

With Him leave thy morrows, 
And thou shalt be blest. 


The hands that do God’s work are 
patient hands, 

And quick for toil though folded 
oft in prayer, 

They do the unseen work, they 
understand 

And find—no matter where. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NUMBER 758. 


T HE more they thought about the whole strange, 
mysterious business, the more was it apparent 
that they were face to face with plain matter of 
fact. It was now obvious that the written message 
was nothing more than a memorandum of an address. 
Every Londoner knows the Edgware Road. Stork, how¬ 
ever, or, perhaps, Rosencrantz or Von Essling, the German 
military attache, had thought it advisable to write it 
down, and that in such a manner that it would be 
extremely improbable that anyone else would read it. 

Captain Crouch was once again upon his feet, limping 
backwards and forwards from 


they had discovered that Stork's message was nothing more 
or less than a simple acrostic cipher, they were speeding to 
London at the rate of forty miles an hour, both sound asleep 
on the comfortable cushions in a first-class railway carriage. 

Crouch had his own rooms in Pimlico, where he had 
constituted his headquarters—so to speak—and where 
he rented two rooms, divided one from the other by folding 
doors. In one was a camp-bed and a veritable armoury of 
big-game rifles and shot-guns ; whereas the other, which 
he called the dining-room, contained a table, a few basket- 
chairs and all kinds of curios from all parts of the world. 

The walls of both rooms were adorned 



with the heads and antlers of many 
rare animals—water-buck and koodoo, 
white and black leopards, jaguars, 
tigers, and lions. 

Thither, on a cold, dark, wintry 
morning, Crouch and his young com¬ 
panion hastened, immediately on their 
arrival at Waterloo, chartering the 
only taxi that was to be found at that 
early hour. 

First, it was necessary to have 
breakfast, during which Crouch ex¬ 
plained that it would certainly be 
advisable for them to disguise them¬ 
selves. In all probability. Stork would 
repair to the house in the Edgware 
Road, and it would never do for them 
to be recognised. They had the whole 
morning at their disposal ; and it 
must be admitted that the precautions 
that the little sea-captain deemed it 
expedient to take, bordered on the 
ludicrous. 

For himself he purchased an ex¬ 
tremely vulgar-looking shepherd’s- 
plaid suit, a flaming red tie, and a 
white bowler hat which he set jauntily 
on the side of his head at a very acute 
angle. 

As for Jimmy, it has been stated 
that he was a fair boy, with light- 
brown hair. That was now dyed 
completely black. A similar darken¬ 
ing of the eyebrows, carried out by an 
expert in the art of “making up,” 
completed the boy's disguise, to the 
complete satisfaction of Captain 
Crouch and the delight of Jimmy 
himself. 


41 Captain Crouch was so amazed that he even paused in the act of 44 My lad,” said Crouch, 44 I'd lay a 

lighting his pipe.” (See page 198.) sheet-anchor to a safety-pin your 

best friend wouldn't know you now. 

44 We must go to London at once,” he cried. As for me, I’ll go so far as to shave off my moustache 

And at that he hastened from the room, to find the whole and beard.” 


hotel in complete darkness. The 44 GoaL and Compasses ” 
kept late hours as a rule ; but it was now two o’clock in the 
morning, and every one had long since gone to bed. Crouch 
found his bedroom candle and lit it, and with the aid of this 
searched the smoking-room for a South-Western Railway 
time-table, a copy of which he at length succeeded in 
finding. Licking the end of his second finger, he turned 
over the pages so rapidly that he tore several in half. 

44 Here we are 1 ” he cried. 44 There’s an early train 
at three-fifteen. We’ll catch that, and be in London 
before daybreak.” 

Crouch woke up the proprietor in order to pay his bill— 
concerning which neither was much inclined to argue, the 
one being too sleepy and the other in too great haste even 
to count his change. They had little in the way of luggage, 
and Crouch had been well supplied with money by Mr. 
Jason, who was determined that Jimmy Burke should want 
for nothing. Accordingly, in little more than an hour after 


A little after, he entered a barber's shop, and having 
fulfilled his promise, looked, without his moustache and 
small imperial beard, even more formidable than ever. 
His great, square, protruding chin suggested a determined 
and aggressive nature; whereas his thin, tightly com¬ 
pressed lips proved convincingly enough that here was a 
man who could not be trifled with. 

They lunched together in a fashionable restaurant in 
the West End, where Crouch, in his strange and wonderful 
costume, was evidently under the impression that he was 
cutting a dash. Thence, arm in arm, they sallied forth 
up Regent Street and along Oxford Street, in the direction 
of the Edgware Road, entering a gunsmith's on the way 
and purchasing a brace of revolvers and a score of rounds 
of ammunition. 

They found Number 758 to be a large block of unoccupied 
flats. Crouch stationed himself on the opposite side of the 
road, and regarded the building for some time in silence. 
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“ There's one thing about the place which is suspicious,” 
he observed. “ Do you notice that every one of those 
flats is unoccupied, with the exception of one on the first 
floor ? On the ground floor are shop premises, also ‘ to let.' 
Now, when you come to think of it, that is a very remark¬ 
able thing. This is a popular and central part of London, 
and one moreover in which rents are fairly moderate. 
Also, the agent’s notice on the ground floor has, by the 
look of it, been there for months. Come, my boy, we’ll 
look into the matter. But have your revolver ready in 
case of an emergency; don’t hesitate to use it, and take 
your lead from me.” 

So saying, the little captain stepped across the street, 
and rang the bell of Number 758 Edgware Road. 

They did not have to wait long before the door was 
opened by an old woman with a shawl about her shoulders, 
who asked who they were in an exceedingly squeaky voice. 

“ Are you Mr. Russell ? ” she piped, the moment she 
set eyes upon Captain Crouch. 

Crouch thought for a moment before he answered. 

“ I won’t say I'm not,” said he ; “ on the other hand, 
I won’t go so far as to say I am. The main question is, 
who are you ? ” 

“ I'm Mrs. Wycherley,” said the old woman, “ her 
that looks after the flat. And if you’re Mr. Russell, 
the rooms are well aired and the fires were alighted this 
morning.” 

“ Ha ! ” said Crouch. “ That’s just as it should be. 
I and my friend will go upstairs.” 

At that, without a moment’s hesitation, he brushed past 
the old woman and ascended the stairs to the first floor, 
whither Mrs. Wycherley followed him, muttering a great 
deal to herself on the subject of “ the rheumatics.” 

“ Where’s the key ? ” demanded Crouch. 

There was an air of self-assurance about him that would 
have deceived, a Russian diplomat, to say nothing of a 
London charwoman of about seventy years of age. Mrs. 
Wycherley, producing the key, flung open the door of 
one of the first-floor flats and ushered in both Jimmy 
Burke and Captain Crouch. 

They found themselves in a small self-contained flat, 
consisting of three rooms and a kitchen. These rooms 
were not only tastefully, but even expensively, fur¬ 
nished ; whereas the kitchen was complete, as far as 
furniture and cooking utensils were concerned. 

Crouch had a good look 
round, and then, producing his 
blackened briar pipe, seated 
himself in the most comfortable 
arm-chair in the dining-room, 
and proceeded to smoke at his 
leisure. Both Jimmy and the 
charwoman remained standing. 

“ There are a few points,” 
said Crouch, fixing the old lady 
with the mouthpiece of his 
pipe, in much the same way as 
a man would point a pistol, 

“ there are one or two things I 
would like to know.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” 
said the woman, “ if you're a 
friend of Mr. Russell’s, and 
Mr. Russell knows you’re here, 
well and good. But if you 
ain't, might I make so free as 
to ask your business, because 
my daughter, Emily Jane, lies 
a-dying, and that’s as true as 
I'm standing here, and it’s no 
time for me to be gossiping 
with gents with white hats, 
nor black neither.” 

She had spoken exceedingly 
fast, from time to time lifting 
her voice to a higher key, 
until at last she pulled up 


short, apparently for want of breath, having reached the 
top note she was capable of producing. 

“ Mum,” said Crouch, “ don’t you get fidgety. I’m 
an honest man, though a dog-breeder by profession. As 
for Russell, he knows me well enough, or he was never a 
ship's carpenter that cut off in a dinghy with the ship’s 
cook and the cook’s. mate. So you may set your mind 
at rest.” 

Old Mrs. Wycherley, who had not the least idea as to 
what Crouch was talking about, folded her arms, and 
nodded her head as in approval. 

“ If you're a friend of Mr. Russell's,” said she, “ I'm 
sure it’s all right. Perhaps you don’t know, sir, that I’m 
expecting him here this evening.” 

“ Is that so ?” said Crouch. “ I’m glad to hear it.” 

“ Maybe, you’ll stay,” said the old woman, “ until Mr 
Russell arrives ? ” 

“ I will that,” said Crouch, feeling in his coat pocket 
for his revolver. Then, in a changed voice, he remarked, 
“ These are fairly comfortable rooms.” 

“ Comfortable ! ” exclaimed the old woman. “ Fit for a 
king, I calls them. And that clean you could eat your 
dinner off of the carpet, as no one knows better than me 
who’ve worked day and night as I’m a living woman.” 

“ When did Mr Russell leave ? ” asked Crouch. 

“ Leave ! Why, he ain't never come since the flat was 
took.” 

“ And when was that ? ” 

“ On the fourth of August, sir. My memory ain’t of the 
best, and I only recollect the date because it was on that 
day, sir, that this here 'orrible War broke out. The fourth 
of August was the date, or I ain’t never been married, 
which I’ve lived to repent ever since the very moment the 
ring was put on me finger.” 

Crouch sat silent for a moment, mersed in thought, 
filling the room with clouds of his evil-smelling tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ How is it,” he asked at length, “ that none of the other 
flats in the building have been taken ? ” 

“ There's no knowing,” said the old woman. “ But the 
fact is, that since August no one, saving yourself, ain’t 
been near the place.” 

Crouch drew a whistle and looked across at Jimmy ; 
then, once more, he turned to Mrs. Wycherley. 

“ And what about Emily Jane ? ” he asked. 

“ She was took bad three 
weeks ago, and ain’t left her 
bed for a fortnight. And it’s 
my solemn belief as all her 
blood's turned to water.” 

Whereupon, as the old 
woman showed signs of tears, 
Crouch thought it advisable to 
change the subject; which he 
did with great dexterity. 

“ How do you know,” he 
asked, “ that Mr. Russell 
arrives this evening ? ” 

“ Because Mr. Valentine rung 
me up on the telegraph, and 
said as I was to have the 
rooms ready by eight o’clock 
this evening.” 

“And who is Mr. Valentine ? ” 
“ Don’t know no more than 
you, sir, except that he's the 
gent what took the rooms in 
August, as I'm a-telling you.” 

“ Well, then,” said Crouch, 
“ I don't think you need 
trouble to stay. You can go 
back to Emily Jane. I and 
my friend will remain here 
until Mr Russell arrives. We’ll 
keep the fire alight, and make 
ourselves at home.” 

Mrs. Wycherley, who a 



ANSWERED. 

Master :—** What Is that which gives heat without light ? * 
Todgers :—“ Please, sir, pickles J " 
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moment since had been on the verge of tears, gathered her 
shawl about her shoulders, and beamed upon Captain Crouch. 

“ And it may be/' said the little captain, “ that Emily 
Jane will be none the worse for a few comforts, such as 
beef-tea and a jelly. On your way home, you might be 
able to get her something with that." 


So saying, he banged down a sovereign on the table, which 
Mrs. Wycherley was not slow to accept. 

“ Then, with your permission," said she, “ I think I’ll 
just be stepping round." 

With that, and with a curtsy, she was off, with much 
more alacrity than she had ever shown before. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

*‘MR. RUSSELL.” 


EFT alone with Jimmy, Crouch solemnly refilled 
his pipe. 

“ The moment I first set eyes on her," he 
observed, “ I summed that old woman up. Emily 
Jane’s a hoax." 

“ Are you sure of it ? " asked Jimmy. 

“ Absolutely certain," said Crouch. “ I don’t imagine 
for a moment that the old woman’s in league with a gang 
of German spies, else she would never have shown us 
up here. For all that, she's not to be trusted farther 
than a first engineer 
can throw a quoit. 

That’s all the better 
for us. I don't suppose 
she’ll come back to¬ 
night." 

44 And what about 
these men, Russell and 
Valentine ? " asked 
Jimmy. 44 Who are 
they, do you thiirk ? " 

44 Valentine may be 
anyone," answered 
Crouch. 44 But I've a 
shrewd suspicion that 
Russell is Rudolf 
Stork. Stork has now 
been in England three 
days. He has had 
plenty of time in 
which to get to Lon¬ 
don." 

44 And if he turns 
up," asked the boy, 

44 what are we to do ? " 

44 If it's necessary," said Crouch, 44 shoot him like a dog." 

For the next half-hour, they systematically searched the 
whole flat, but could find nothing suspicious. There was 
an aspect of newness about the place : carpets, curtains, 
and cushions had evidently come straight from the fur¬ 
nishers, and showed no signs of wear. In an old-fashioned 
Sheraton bureau were writing- and blotting-paper, ink and 
pens ; but the blotting-paper was quite spotless, and the 
pen-nibs had never been dipped into the ink. 

44 There’s nothing here," said Crouch. 44 We shall have 
to wait for Stork." 

And hardly had the words left his lips than a bell rang, 
somewhere in the room. Jimmy started, and even Crouch 
carried a hand to the coat pocket that contained his 
revolver. The moment was one of intense excitement; 
they were face to face with great events. It was as if the 
atmosphere of the room was electrified by the strong 
current of anticipation. 

44 The telephone I " cried Jimmy, pointing to the wall. 

In a moment, Crouch had the receiver to his ear. He 
had the wisdom not to speak until he had found out 
who it was who had rung up the unoccupied flat, and this 
proved to be no less a person than the mysterious 44 Mr. 
Valentine," who was speaking from the Hotel Magnificent 
in the Strand. 

44 Are you there ? " he asked. 44 Are you the char¬ 
woman ? " 

Crouch replied at once, in the old woman’s squeaky 
voice. 44 I'm Mrs. Wycherley," said he. 


44 1 told you." said the voice, 44 that you were to expect 
Mr. Russell this evening. He will probably arrive at 
about eight o’clock." 

44 Very well, sir," said Crouch. 44 The rooms is aired, 
and all the fires was alighted this morning, and everything’s 
that clean you could eat your dinner off the carpet, as sure 
as my Emily Jane’s blood has turned to water." 

44 Shut up ! " cried 44 Valentine," so loudly that even 
Jimmy was able to hear. 44 I’ve not rung up to hear 
about Emily Jane. I intended to come round this evening, 
to meet Mr. Russell on his arrival; but I 
have to go to Edinburgh at once, on 
extremely urgent business, and have only 
just time to catch my train. Can you 
hear what I say ? " 

44 Bless you, yes, 
sir," answered Crouch. 
44 It don't make no 
difference whether it's 
the butcher or a 
hundred - weight o’ 
coal, I alius makes use 
of the telegraph, and 
I don’t take no sauce 
from the young woman 
in the middle." 

44 Then, listen here," 
said 44 Valentine." 

44 I’m sending round a 
messenger - boy with 
an important sealed 
letter. On no account 
whatever are you to 
let this letter out of 
your hands until you 
give it to Mr. Russell, the very moment he ariivcs." 

44 Valentine," in order to make quite sure that Mrs. 
Wycherley had heard aright and understood, made Crouch 
repeat his instructions word for word. That done, he 
rang off, apparently in the greatest haste, no doubt fearing 
to miss his train. 

Captain Crouch was wildly excited. Jamming his white 
bowler hat well on to the back of his head, he proclaimed 
that they were hot upon the scent of the gang. Mrs. 
Wycherley had left him in possession of the key of the 
flat; and, going down to the front door, he waited im¬ 
patiently for the messenger to arrive. 

The messenger-boy had some diffidence about handing 
over the letter to Crouch, saying that he understood that 
he was to deliver it to a charwoman. Crouch, however, 
was not to be denied, and with the sealed letter in his 
hand returned to Jimmy. 

To break the seal and tear open the envelope was the 
work of a few seconds. The letter was written in German, 
of which language Crouch and Jimmy knew enough to 
make out the meaning, though there were one or two words 
that neither could understand. With the translation of 
44 Valentine’s" letter all doubt was dispelled that the 
unknown 44 Mr. Russell " was anyone else than Rudolf 
Stork, the ship's carpenter of the 44 Harlech." 

The letter began with the words 44 Dear Stork," and 
continued to the following effect. A sea raid had been 
planned on the North Coast, against the dockyards of the 
Forth and Tyne. All German submarines had been 
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warned, with the exception of the U 93, whose wireless 
had been damaged—probably by H.M. Destroyer “ Cock¬ 
roach." The U 93 had come north-eastward from the 
Lizard, had passed the Straits of Dover in safety, and was 
now lying somewhere in the vicinity of the Wellbank 
Lightship, which is a little north of the latitude of the 
Tyne. 

Immediately on his arrival in London, Stork was to 
go to Hull, taking the first and fastest train. Thence he 
was to put to sea in a fishing-smack, the “ Marigold," 
the skipper of which was in the pay of “ Valentine." He 
was to find the U 93, and tell her to proceed due east 
without delay, to meet the German fleet, which would 
issue from the Bight of Heligoland, and which would com¬ 
prise some of the biggest battle-cruisers ever built—notably, 
the “ Derfflinger," the “ Seydlitz," the “ Bliicher," and the 
“ Moltke." 

Captain Crouch was a man of iron nerve ; but, when he 
recognised the colossal magnitude of the plot with which 
they were confronted, even he could not control the features 
of his face. As for Jimmy Burke, his lips were parted, 


and when he held the letter in his 
hand, the sheet of paper trembled 
like a leaf. Scene by scene, the great 
drama that had opened in the offices 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
unfolded itself before the eyes of 
those who were something more than 
mere spectators. And each scene, 
it appeared, was more dramatic, more 
fraught with terrible consequences 
and possibilities of triumph or dis¬ 
aster, than that which had gone 
before. 

It took Jimmy Burke some time to 
find his breath. He was so excited 
that he found it difficult to speak. 

“ There’s not a moment to lose 1 " 
he cried. “ We must report what we 
know both to the Admiralty and 
Scotland Yard." 

“ We can’t leave this place," said 
Crouch. “ Stork may turn up at any 
minute; it must be nearly eight 
o’clock already. I’ll ring up the 
Yard at once." 

He went straight to the telephone, 
where almost immediately he got 
into communication with the famous 
headquarters of the London Police. 
He was informed that a superin¬ 
tendent-detective would be sent 
at once to Number 758 Edgware 
Road. 

Crouch placed the receiver back 
upon its rest, and pulled out his 
watch. 

“ It’s past eight o’clock," said he. 
“ Russell should be here." 

It was at that very moment that 
they heard the sound of footsteps 
upon the stone staircase without. 
Crouch hurried to the door and 
threw it open ; and there entered 
three men, two of whom were young, 
whilst the other was considerably 
over sixty. 

Both Crouch and Jimmy scanned 
the face of each man as he entered, 
and both, with their hands in their 
pockets, grasped the handles of their 
revolvers. In spite of the intense 
excitement of the moment, Jimmy 
Burke was conscious of a feeling of 
bitter disappointment when he saw 
that not one of these three men was 
Rudolf Stork. 

Each of the two younger men was well over six feet in 
height, broad of shoulder, and deep of chest. They were 
dressed precisely the same, and wore blue suits, light- 
coloured overcoats, brown boots, and wide-brimmed, black 
felt hats. As for the older man, he had the appearance 
of a professor, or some sage of ancient times ; there was 
something about him that might almost be described as 
druidical. His hair was quite white, very long, and some¬ 
what greasy. He had a white beard that reached almost 
to his waist. His nose was long and aquiline, and his 
eyes much magnified by a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. 
In his hand he carried an ash-plant, so knotted and heavy 
at the head that it resembled a club. It was he who 
was the first to speak, staring at Captain Crouch over the 
top of his spectacles. 

“ Pardon me," he observed, in a voice that was exceed¬ 
ingly soft; “ pardon me, but I have not the pleasure-" 

44 Nor I," said Captain Crouch. 

“ I think you must have made a mistake," the old man 
went on. 44 My name is Russell—Theophilus Russell— 
and this flat belongs to me." 
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“ Then/' said Crouch, “ there must certainly be some 
mistake. My name is Shakespeare—Melchizedek Shake¬ 
speare—and this flat happens to belong to me." 

Mr. Russell adjusted his spectacles upon his nose, and 
looked around the room. 

“ There should be a woman here," said he—“ a Mrs. 
Wycherley." 

“ She’s gone out," said Crouch. 

The old man smiled, and pointed with his stick. 

“ Why, there she is I " he exclaimed. “ How strange 
that I never noticed her before! " 

He had pointed to the arm-chair, at the other end of the 
room, in which Crouch had formerly been seated. The 
whole thing was so cleverly planned, the old man’s voice 
was so dulcet and confiding, and his expression of surprise 
so admirably feigned, that Crouch could not resist the 
wholly natural impulse of turning round to see for himself 
whether or not Mrs. Wycherley were there. 

His eyes had not left the old man’s face for longer than 
the fraction of a second before there took place a kind of 
transfiguration, which was even more terrible to see than 
it was surprising. 

There had been something about the patriarchal figure of 
the old, white-bearded man that was gentle, beneficent, and 
charitable. His expression had been that of one who 
looks upon the world, and all its fooleries and foibles, with 
the comfortable tolerance of age. On a sudden, this 
expression changed. His eyes flashed, his brows became 
knit in a savage frown. At the same time, this trans¬ 
formation extended to his body, which straightened, 
quivered, and even seemed to grow larger. Before it 
was possible to guess what he was about to do, or make 
the slightest movement by way of self-defence, he had 
raised his heavy ash-plant high above his shoulder, and 
brought it down with a crashing blow upon the head of 
Captain Crouch. * 

The little sea-captain had been taken unawares. Once 
again had he been fooled. He let out a groan, spun 
round like a top, and then came down heavily upon the 
floor. 

In so short a space of time did this calamity occur that 
Jimmy Burke had barely time to act. He had taken two 


steps forward, and had got so far as drawing his revolver 
from his pocket, when he was seized and held fast in 
the powerful arms of the two younger men. Before 
he had time to cry out, or even to realise what had 
happened, he found himself not only with a gag thrust 
into his mouth, but with both hands handcuffed behind 
his back. 

Russell laughed aloud, in a voice that was far from 
dulcet. 

“ I saw through your disguise," he cried, pointing to 
the prostrate figure of the little captain, “ the very moment 
I entered the room. Something more is needed than a 
white bowler hat and a scarlet necktie to conceal the 
identity of Captain Crouch/* 

At that. Crouch struggled to his feet, and stood for a 
second swaying. Then, with a loud cry and a kind of 
lurch forward, he flung himself like a wild cat upon the old 
man, whom he seized roughly by the throat. 

“ You villain ! " he shouted at the full power of his 
lungs. 

So great was his passion, so amazing his agility, that 
there is little doubt he would have strangled the old villain 
then and there, had it not been for the two younger men 
who hurled themselves upon his back. 

They dragged him away as though he had been a mad 
dog, but not until he had seized Russell by his long, flowing 
beard, which he tore, not piecemeal, but bodily, in a 
mass, from the old man’s wrinkled face. 

A moment later, Crouch, like Jimmy Burke, stood 
handcuffed. Panting, figuratively foaming at the mouth, 
he glared at his assailant. And as he glared, it seemed that 
his single eye grew larger in his head. His thin lips parted, 
though no single word escaped them; it was as if amaze¬ 
ment had struck him dumb. 

The truth was, he found himself confronted by the most 
surprising part of an incident that was, from start to finish, 
at once unlooked-for and bewildering. For the old man, 
bereft of his spectacles and beard, stood before Captain 
Crouch discovered and confessed ; and in place of the 
grey and patriarchal features of the so-called “ Mr. Russell " 
was the seamed and weather-beaten countenance of 
Rudolf Stork. 


(To be continued .) 


| A Talk to Boys. 

P ROBABLY the most famous footprint in history or 
fiction is the one which Robinson Crusoe dis¬ 
covered so dramatically on the sandy shore of his 
island. Here is the graphic and brief description 
of Crusoe’s discovery—a discovery which has sent a thrill 
through many generations of boys :— 

“ It happened one day about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s 
naked foot upon the shore, which was very plain to be seen 
in the sand. I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I 
had seen an apparition. I listened, I looked around me ; 
I could hear nothing, nor see anything. I went up to a 
rising ground to look farther. I went up the shore and 
down the shore ; but it was all one—I could see no other 
impression but that one. I went to it again to see if there 
were any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; 
but there was no room for that, for there was exactly the 
very print of a foot—toes, heel, and every part of a foot. 
How came it thither I knew not, nor could in the least 
imagine." 

That was a disturbing, troubling, unwelcome footprint. 
It was a footprint of warning and not of encouragement. 
It was a footprint to be avoided. But a great American 
has used the metaphor of the footprint in the opposite 
sense. He has shown how a footprint may be an encourage¬ 
ment, a guide, a source of inspiration and hope and comfort. 


By an Old One. ij 

You all know the verses, but a good thing is always 
worth repeating :— 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Some boys have remarkable influence over younger 
boys, and it is to these that I want especially to talk. 
There is some strange power in some boys, I repeat, which 
makes other boys look up to them, follow their example, 
obey their orders, respect their wishes, and generally take 
sides with them, and I can assure the boy who has that 
power, that his responsibility in life is a very great one 
—one which he ought to consider well and look upon a sa 
sacred trust. 

There are some people who scoff at anyone who is a 
teetotaler. They think he is a weak man or boy, and 
cannot trust himself to resist the temptation of excessive 
drinking. Yet that is very seldom the case. The teeto¬ 
taler is generally one who feels the responsibility of his 
influence more deeply than other people feel it. He says 
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to himself: " There is undoubtedly a great danger in 

drink. It often leads to ruin. Now. if I drink a little, 
those who follow in my footsteps will think that they 
may drink a little also, and that little may become much, 
and that much will ruin their lives and probably the lives 
of many others." 

That is a fair argument, boys, and applies to a good many 
things. Saint Paul, the great apostle, used the same 
argument many times with great force. He said that 
he would not eat meat—generally considered a very 
innocent thing to do—if he should thereby cause one of his 
“ brethren " to stumble. He was determined that his 
example should be a perfectly safe one to follow, and that 
is the ideal we should all set before ourselves. 

Many a mountain tragedy has happened by a man with 
a weak head following in the footsteps of a man with a 
strong one, who from mere bravado took the most difficult 
ways, climbed the most difficult crags, and chose the edge 
of a precipice rather than a safer path. The leader had a 
steady head which never turned dizzy ; he could look down 
steep places without feeling that he wished to throw himself 
over. But the one who followed him could not, and at 
some very dangerous point he lost his nerve, and his 
footing at the same time, and went to his death in some 
fathomless gorge, or some terrible crevasse. 

You cannot help making footprints, boys ; it is inevitable 
that you should make them. You cannot go through the 
world without leaving your track behind you. In other 
words, you cannot escape the consequences of your influence. 
It is no use saying " Oh, well, he should not have followed 
me. He should not have tried to do what I did. What 
was safe for me was not safe for him." It is no use saying 
that ; somebody is sure to follow your lead, somebody is 
sure to look to you as a paragon, as one worth following 
through thick and through thin. You cannot escape 


your influence. You cannot walk without leaving 
footprints. 

But the poet who wrote the “ Psalm of Life," from which 
I have quoted, tells us of footprints which he wishes us to 
follow, and which he wishes us to leave so that others may 
follow; and One infinitely greater than the poet Long¬ 
fellow, or the greatest poet that ever lived, said : " I have 
left you an example that ye might walk in My steps." 

There you have it. That example was a good and 
great and noble and splendid example. The footprints 
led in the right direction. Anyone who followed those 
footprints could not possibly go wrong, and that is the ideal 
which we should bear in mind. 

Therefore, let us be careful how we step, and where we 
step, and in what direction we step, in order that our 
footsteps may be worth following. We do not want to 
lead the little chaps who follow us, and look up to us, into 
ditches and bogs and dangerous places where we can go 
with safety, but where they will stumble and fall, and get 
into all sorts of trouble. 

Of course, if duty lies that way it is quite another matter. 
Sometimes it does. It is not all smooth going in life, I 
can assure you. Sometimes our path lies through fire and 
through water. We leave our footsteps there just the 
same as we do when we walk in the safer paths. But 
instead of being a temptation to others, a lure into wrong 
paths, the sight of these footsteps treading dangerous 
paths of duty and honour is a glorious encouragement 
to those who follow. These footprints say to you and to 
me : " He went through that all right, he faced the music 
without flinching. He stood up to it all like a man. He 
didn't turn back," and we are proud to follow them. 

So, mind how you walk, boys, that others following in 
your footsteps may say in later days : " He was worth 
following. He was a good guide. He led us right." 



Flowers that Tell the Weather. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 



I N Vol. XXXV. of the H B.O.P." (pp. 191 and 203), I gave 
some descriptions of simple “ Weather Devices," which 
any boy could make at 
home. On the same lines 
is the following novel " weather- 
teller," which may be formed 
with a small amount of trouble. 

The first step is to make some 
paper floweTs with paper foliage. 

These artificial blossoms and leaves 
may be formed in any way 
that fancy dictates, but the 
blossoms should be made of white 
and pink paper and the foliage of 
yellow paper. The flowers and 
leaves should be wired on to 
wooden stalks so that they will be 
well supported. A glance at the 
accompanying photograph will 
show the manner in which this may 
be done. Now, go to the chemist 
and get him to prepare a small 

quantity of the following solution ; 
only a little will be needed and the 
cost will be quite trifling. 

Cobalt chloride . 1 part. 

Gelatine . . 10 parts. 

Water . .100 parts. 

(The water may be warmed to as¬ 
sist in the solution of the gelatine.) 


After shaking up the solution well, carefully paint each 
flower and leaf with the mixture. In cold weather the 
solution may be rendered liquid 
by standing the bottle in a bowl 
of w r arm water. It is best to 
use a small brush for the pur¬ 
pose. The blossoms and their 
foliage may now be placed aside 
to dry, when they can be arranged 
in a vase. From thenceforward 
they will give an interesting in¬ 
dication of the weather by the 
colours which they assume. The 
appearance of the bouquet will 
be as follow’s. When the weather 
is going to be rainy, flowers and 
foliage will be a somewhat dingy 
pink. As the outlook improves, 
the colours are seen to change 
until, when the conditions are 
favourable, the flowers which were 
•made of white paper will be 
bright blue, those made of pink 
paper will be purple, whilst, most 
astonishing of all, the foliage 
will be green. So that we may 
say that our novel bouquet 
only assumes its proper colours 
when the weather is going to be 
fine. 


A Paper Flower Barometer. 


Personal Reminiscences of Men who have made 
themselves famous in Arctic and Antarctic Travel. 


By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


III.—At the South Pole—Amundsen’s Message—Days and Hours—Celebrations—Travelling in Polar Regions. 


I T is a startling reflection that if Peary had not dis¬ 
covered the North Pole, Scott and his companions 
might still be alive and enjoying the fame of being 
the first to conquer the South Pole. That is by 
no means an extreme hypothesis. 

When, in September 1909, the news came that the North 
Pole had at last been reached—I put aside for the moment 
Dr. Cook’s claim, which I shall deal with at length 
in another article—Amundsen, who was then contem¬ 
plating a drift through the polar ice in the famous old 
" Fram,” saw that the scheme would 
be impossible, because popular interest 
in the Arctic had to a great extent 
subsided, and he would not be able 
to raise the necessary funds. 

Still, the “ Fram ” was equipped 
and ready for the long voyage round 
Cape Horn to the Alaskan coast, 
from which point Amundsen intended 
to begin his three or four years’ ad¬ 
venture. He had stores for a couple 
of years ; he had a splendid lot of 
dogs; clothing in abundance. So, 
without confiding in anybody except 
his brother, who was in charge of his 
financial affairs, he conceived the 
daring project of attempting to reach 
the South Pole. If he was successful, 
he argued, abundant funds would be 
forthcoming for his Arctic enterprise. 

So he quietly completed his equipment, 
and the “ Fram ” sailed from Norway. 

It left amid rather subdued enthu¬ 
siasm, because everybody supposed 
that the ship was merely making a 
long sea voyage preparatory to 
beginning serious work a year hence ; 
and, as I have said, the gilt had been 
taken off the gingerbread by Peary’s 
successful quest of the Pole. 

It was not until the “ Fram ” was 
well on its way south that Amundsen told his officers and 
crew of his change of plan. They accepted it unhesita¬ 
tingly, and even with fervour ; they would have done 
the same, I believe, if Amundsen had suggested the 
exploration of the Orinoco, or a trip to New Guinea, 
because there is no leader who inspires more confidence 
among his men and convinces them of success in any¬ 
thing he undertakes than does Amundsen. 

Shackleton has the same happy genius of leadership, 
though he gains the affection and trust of his companions 
by rather different qualities, perhaps, from those of the 
famous Norwegian. 

When the news came to England that there was an 
opposition expedition to the South Pole in the field it was 
at first suggested that Amundsen had stolen a march 
upon Captain Scott, and that he had in fact been guilty 


of sharp practice. There are people, I believe, who still 
hold that opinion—hold it, indeed, more strongly than 
ever, since the tragic disaster which overwhelmed Scott 
and his comrades. Yet a very little impartial reflection 
will dispose of the charge. It cannot be pretended for 
a moment that any country holds a lien on the unexplored 
parts of the earth ; indeed, the mainspring of exploration 
in the past has been the zealous rivalry between nations. 
And there have often been occasions when two or more 
expeditions under different flags nave found themselves 
neighbours, north or south. Some¬ 
times a party of pioneers from one 
country have been able to rescue 
another expedition from starvation 
and death. As somebody has put it: 
“ Every bit of unexplored territory 
is a challenge to civilisation.” 

It is quite certain that Scott him¬ 
self faced the contest, as it proved to 
be, in the most sportsmanlike spirit. 
He, at any rate, made no complaint of 
Amundsen’s attack on the Pole or his 
triumph. He was, as his diary shows, 
depressed at being forestalled. How 
could he have been otherwise ? But 
he allows no word of bitterness 
against his successful adversary to 
escape his pen. Nevertheless, there 
can be little doubt that if Scott and 
his companions had started back from 
the Pole buoyed with the knowledge 
that they had seized the prize it might 
have made all the difference. Depres¬ 
sion and a sense, if not of failure, 
at any rate of acute disappointment, 
weighed upon Scott and his com¬ 
rades. It affected their spirits, and 
everybody knows what intimate 
relationship exists between mental 
and physical well-being. 

For that reason, I say that if Peary 
had not discovered the North Pole the course of events at 
the South might—indeed must—have been far otherwise. 

Amundsen, when ne decided to make the attempt on 
the South Pole, declared Scott’s route to be out of bounds, 
as far as the Norwegian expedition was concerned. The 
starting-point of the latter lay three hundred and fifty 
geographical miles from Scott’s winter-quarters in Mac- 
Murdo Sound, so that there could be no question of en¬ 
croaching on his sphere of action; and Amundsen says that 
it never crossed his mind for a single instant to follow the 
line of the Beardmore glacier, by which Shackleton reached 
the Plateau. He found a new route of his own to the 
inland ice. 

The only point of discussion which arose was that 
Amundsen named the Plateau on which the Pole is situated 
after his Sovereign, King Haakon, while Shackleton had 
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previously, when ninety-seven miles from the Pole, desig¬ 
nated it King Edward VII. Plateau. However, that point 
of sentimental controversy can easily be adjusted by the 
geographers, and the fame of the two monarchs does not 
depend for immortality upon the bleak wastes of the 
Antarctic. 

As I have already hinted, Amundsen was extremely 
lucky in the weather he encountered. He met very few 
blizzards either going or returning; and the longest delay 
which took place on this account was, I think, about 
forty-eight hours. But though the conditions were less 
terrible than those which other travellers—notably Scott 
and Shackleton and Mawson, experienced in these regions, 
they would have appalled any but men inured to extreme 
cold and skilled in mountaineering. It is sometimes 
forgotten, by the way, that in the Antarctic, and often in 
the Arctic as well (until the sea-ice is reached), there is as 
much difficult climbing to be done as in the least accessible 
peaks of the Alps. 

Talking to Amundsen soon after he returned from the 
South, one gained the impression that the whole affair had 
been a picnic. He dwelt only on the bright side of the 
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picture, the long marches they were able to make, the 
abundance of food, the ease with which they climbed and 
descended from the glacier, the good comradeship which 
prevailed among all the members of the expedition. 
Amundsen is one of the most modest of men, and it was 
almost impossible to get him to admit that he and his 
party had endured hardships or passed through perils. 
It was only when his book came to be published, and the 
march to the Pole and back was described in detail, that 
the full measure of their achievement could be realised. 
And when one reads about the adventures on the Devil's 
Glacier and Hell’s Gate and the Devil’s Ballroom—all of 
which seem to be thoroughly worthy of their Satanic titles— 
and discovers that the men were constantly falling into 
crevasses and getting out of them with the fortune that 
favours the brave ; when, too, the nightmare of sastrugi 
(big snow-waves) and hummocks and chasms and abysses 
is regarded, there is very little of the picnic element about 
the business. 

It is true that in his dispatches to the Daily Chronicle, 
announcing the conquest of the Pole, Amundsen gave some 
hint of the risks which the explorers had run, but he touched 
upon them very lightly. Incidentally, a most interesting 
chapter of the exploit was the way in which the news was 
given to the world and the triumphant secrecy with which 
it was guarded before authorised publication. 

The journal in question had acquired the right of 
announcing the result of Amundsen’s Expedition, and it 
was highly important, of course, that the news should not 
leak out. Amundsen’s men were, it goes without saying, 
thoroughly loyal, and even had they been allowed ashore, 
when the “ Fram ” reached Hobart, I doubt if one of them 
would have opened his lips. But to make assurance doubly 


sure, no one except Amundsen, left the ship. He cabled 
the fateful message in cipher to his brother in Christiania, 
who forwarded it immediately to the newspaper office in 
London. Decoded it read : “ Pole attained 14-17 December 
1911. All well." 

This was on the afternoon of March 7. It was common 
property that the “ Fram ” had returned from the Antarctic, 
and speculation was rife as to what the expedition had done. 
Amundsen himself, waylaid by reporters, was dumb, and 
journalistic ingenuity had to fall back on rumours. The 
most persistent one, cruelly enough as events turned out, 
was that Amundsen had stated that Scott had reached the 
Pole, and this was widely published all over the world 
that day and also on the following day by the morning 
papers. Amundsen had said nothing of the kind ; but 
the rumour, at any rate, served the purpose of focussing 
attention. 

Three people only in London, I believe, knew the truth 
until the evening, when I disclosed it to Sir Ernest Shackleton 
for the purpose of eliciting his views on the great event. 
He had been constantly rung up on the ’phone all day by 
newspapers who wanted to know what he thought of the 
cables from Australia; and while we were talking a couple 
of calls came, and the explorer, now in possession of the 
facts, had to dissemble. 

Precautions of the most elaborate kind were taken at 
the office to prevent the secret being divulged prematurely. 
They met with so much success that Amundsen’s curt and 
momentous telegram, printed in the next morning’s issue, 
was one of those “ scoops ” which the present-day news- 
editor frequently dreams about, but seldom—very seldom 
—achieves. 

Shackleton, of course, met Amundsen when he came to 
England for a brief lecturing-tour, and I know that Amund¬ 
sen put all his experience of the Antarctic, which in some 
ways was less and in others greater than that of Sir Ernest, 
freely at the latter’s disposal. He was even then planning 
the transcontinental journey, which, however, was not 
announced to the world until many months later. 

Among the things which impressed Shackleton most was 
the use which Amundsen and his party made of ski, and 
it is significant that each of the men who is starting with 
him from the Weddell Sea for the other side of the Antarctic 
is proficient in the art. 

“ Every day we had occasion to bless our ski,” said 
Amundsen. “ We often used to ask each other where 
we should have been without them. The answer generally 
was, ‘ Most probably at the bottom of some crevasse.’ 
When we first read the different accounts of the aspect 
and nature of the Barrier it was clear to all of us, who 
were born and bred with ski on our feet, that these must be 
regarded as indispensable. This view was confirmed and 
strengthened every day, and I am not giving too much 
credit to our excellent ski when I say that they not only 
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played a very important part, and possibly the most 
important of all on our journey to the South Pole. Many 
a time we traversed stretches so cleft and disturbed that 
it would have been an impossibility to get over them on 
foot. I need scarcely insist on the advantage of ski in 
deep loose snow such as we often encountered.” 

Another very useful hint which Shackleton absorbed 
from Amundsen was in respect to the arrangement of 
marches. Even upon an explorer of deep experience the 
chronometer is apt to exert undue influence, and, as a rule, 
time is religiously ruled out into days of twenty-four hours 
and a week of seven days. Amundsen adopted that con¬ 
vention for a considerable part of the journey, though, as 
he said, those of his party who didn't keep a diary had the 
vaguest idea of “ tempus fugit” “ Six o'clock,” some one 
would answer when asked the time. “ Yes, in the morning,” 


remarks the other. “ No, what are you talking about ? ” 
answers the first one. “ It's evening, of course.” Without 
the sun as a guide it is not an easy thing to note the exact 
passages of time. “ The date was hopeless, it was a good 
thing that we remembered the year,” said one of the 
immortal five who reached the Pole. 

At first Amundsen slavishly observed the civilised divi¬ 
sions of time, but coming back from the Pole, when the 
going was easy, they became irksome. The daily march 
was fixed at fifteen miles. This was generally accomplished 
in five hours. Adding three hours for eating and attending 
to the dogs, this left sixteen hours out of the twenty-four 
to be consumed in rest and sleep. 

“ We really had too much sleep and too much to eat,” 
Amundsen told me in describing this part of the journey. 
He probably did not mean seriously that they had too much 
to eat, because, however much they eat, polar explorers 
are always hungry; but one can easily understand that 
sixteen hours in a tent might become insufferably long. 
And as Amundsen said, there was the fearful heat—com¬ 
paratively—which often made them get out of their sleeping- 
bags and lie with nothing over them—nothing, that is, 
except the furs which they always wore. 

At last these intervals of leisure became unbearable. 
Amundsen decided that time was made for slaves, that he 
would take no further heed of the almanac, and would cut 
the hours into lengths to suit the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. So on January 6—that is to say, after a stay 


of fifty-one days on land, when they reached the Barrier 
again, he arranged matters so that they did their fifteen 
miles, then slept for six hours, and turned out again for 
another spell. That practically meant that they did in 
fourteen hours what previously had occupied twenty-four, 
and the result of course was pure gain. 

Shackleton is going to adopt—one should say, has adopted 
—much the same plan on his present expedition, though his 
division of time is rather different from Amundsen's. 
A nineteen-hour day is to be adhered to. One hour will 
be allotted to preparation for the march, which will occupy 
four hours. After an interval of an hour, will follow another 
four hours’ march, and then, having eaten and attended to 
the dogs, eight hours are to be devoted to sleep. An eight- 
hour working day, with a saving of nearly a calendar day 
and a half in a week, seems to be an excellent plan which 

many people at home, to 
whom time is money, would 
like to put into practice. 

Amundsen's success was in 
great part due to the careful 
preparations he made and to 
his abundant supplies of food. 
In addition to the preserved 
provisions he brought with 
him he used seal-meat on the 
march, leaving most of it, 
however, on the Barrier depot. 

If the party had been at¬ 
tacked by scurvy, it would 
have been invaluable when 
they returned to 85 degrees. 
Though they were sound and 
healthy, the fresh meat was 
a pleasant distraction to the 
menu. They had left such 
masses of biscuits here that 
they could positively afford 
to throw them to the dogs. 

The last part of the journey 
home was actually the easiest. 
It was on December 28 that 
they left the summit of the 
Plateau and began the descent. 
They always had the wind at 
their backs, with sunshine 
and warmth the whole time. 
There was never a thought of 
using the whip. The dogs— 
of which there were still fourteen left, though only eleven 
completed the whole journey—were bursting with health 
and tugged at their harness. Everybody was on full 
rations and Amundsen said that even with the wild- 
beast appetites which work in polar regions produces he 
does not think they could have managed more than the 
pound of pemmican which was their daily allowance. 

Shackleton must have heard this part of the narrative, 
when Amundsen gave his lecture before the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, with mingled feelings. 
The Norwegian explorer was away from his base for exactly 
ninety-nine days, during which time eighteen hundred 
and sixty miles were covered. Shackleton started on 
his march to the Pole on November 15, 1908 ; he arrived 
at the ship on February 23, after having got within one 
hundred miles of his goal—a period of one hundred and 
one days. And they brought back from the journey, as 
he has said, vivid memories of how it feels to be intensely, 
fiercely hungry. During these hundred days they had 
but one full meal, and that was to celebrate Christmas. 
Even then they did not keep the sense of repletion for very 
long. ” Within an hour or so it seemed to us that we were 
as hungry as ever. Our daily allowance of food would have 
been a small one for a city worker in a temperate climate. 
And in our case hunger was increased by the fact that we 
were performing vigorous physical labour in a very low 
temperature.” 

Shackleton and his party were hauling their own sledges. 
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Amundsen had the dogs, and he and his comrades were 
sometimes towed on their ski behind the sledges. 

When Peary returned from his conquest at the North 
Pole in 1909, and I interviewed him in America, one of 
the obvious questions which I put to him was what were 
his feelings when he attained the ambition of his life after 
so many years of endeavour ? His reply I give elsewhere. 
To Amundsen also I suggested 
a similar opening for eloquence. 

He didn’t seize it as I supposed 
he would. On the contrary, he 
laughed. “ Well,” he observed, 

“ I have never known any man to 
be placed in such a diametrically 
opposite position to the goal of 
his desires as I was that moment. 

The North Pole was what has 
attracted me from childhood, and 
here was I at the South Pole ! ” 

Nevertheless, he admitted that 
it was with strong emotion that 
he and his men saw the realisation 
of their hopes. Personal satis¬ 
faction, such as men feel when 
they have won a battle against 
odds ; national pride that their 
country’s flag should be the first 
to be unfurled at the Pole. 

" The night before,” said 
Amundsen, • ‘ when only one 
march—fifteen miles—separated 
us from the great prize, it was 
like the eve of some great festival 
in our tent. I was awake several times during the night 
and had the same feeling that I can remember as a little 
boy on the night before Christmas Eve—an intense ex¬ 
pectation of what was going to happen.” 

What did happen was that the occasion was celebrated 
with a little bit of seal-meat each, and when the observa¬ 
tions were completed on December 17, and they had dinner, 
Bjaaland astonished his four companions by making a 
speech. Amundsen said that his amazement was complete 
when at the end the orator produced a cigar-case and 
offered it round. There were still four left and thes^and the 
case were handed to Amundsen as a souvenir of the Pole. 

But this was not all. Amundsen had brought with him 
an old briar pipe which bore inscriptions from many places 
which he had reached in the Arctic regions. When he 
produced this treasure for the purpose of marking it 44 South 
Pole,” Wisting, another of the party, made an offering 
to his leader of sufficient tobacco for the rest of the journey. 
It was smuggled tobacco, for on such a journey nothing is 
carried on the sledges except what is strictly necessary; 
and as Amundsen remarks, up to that time tobacco in 
the form of smoke had never made its appearance in the 
tent. Amundsen is very fond of a smoke after meals, 
and on the way home he had a pipe of fresh-cut plug every 
evening, and most mornings as well. 

Some polar explorers I know would certainly regard 
tobacco as a necessity, and certainly if ever there is a time 
when smoking is legitimate, it is after an exhausting day’s 
march. Stefansson is the only explorer of my acquaintance 
who never uses tobacco in any form. 



A Quiet Smoke. 


As a man with a unique experience of travel in both 
polar regions, Amundsen is the man best qualified to 
compare the difficulties which each presents. I asked him 
for his opinion on a question which, as far as I know, has 
never been discussed. 

44 I should say without hesitation,” was his answer, 
44 that travelling in the Far North is much more difficult 
than in the Far South,” and he 
proceeded to give reasons. 

These are, broadly, that while 
in the South the traveller has— 
even on the glaciers, and amid 
the crevasses—more or less solid 
ground under his feet all the 
time, in the North there is at a 
distance of about five hundred 
miles from the Pole nothing but 
drift ice. Though the floes are 
sometimes a hundred feet in thick¬ 
ness this does not prevent 44 leads," 
as Arctic explorers call them, being 
formed. These openings in the 
ice may be as much as a quarter 
of a mile in width, and the 
traveller either has to wait for 
them to close, or to seek a way 
round; or, in the case of com¬ 
paratively narrow leads, swing an 
ice-cake across, to form an im¬ 
promptu bridge for the dogs and 
sledges. 

Moreover, in the North it is 
impossible to establish depots. 
It would be foolish to attempt this on the sea-ice, and 
if stores are left on the land they have to be very effectively 
cached, or bears will get at them and destroy them. In 
the South you can leave a trail of provisions in your rear, 
confident that you will be able to find them on your way 
back, if you take reasonable precautions to mark the line 
of the depot with posts, east and west, as Amundsen did. 

It is the ascent to the high Plateau that is the chief 
difficulty in the South, and though that is a great hazard, 
a few days decide your fortune. Amundsen spent three 
terrible days on the Devil's Glacier and another in the 
44 Ballroom ”—traversing which he likened to walking over 
empty upturned barrels. In what I think is a more 
picturesque phrase, Wild describes a journey over a similar 
frozen waste at the edge of the Plateau as producing a 
sensation similar to that which one feels in strolling over 
the glass roof of a railway station. I forgot to ask Wild 
whether he had ever indulged in this form of pedestrian 
exercise, and I don’t suppose many of my readers have 
tried it, but it brings vividly to mind the image of a surface 
through which one's foot may crash at any moment. 

But on the space of the Plateau and across the Barrier 
it is comparatively plain sailing—that is to say, for men who 
are accustomed daily to take their lives in their hands ; 
and what problems there are need only good equipment 
and ample stores for' their solution. Blizzards you may 
expect at any moment; but if your tent is weather-proof, 
and you are free from anxiety about food, these are at 
worst an inconvenience and a bore. 

As Amundsen expresses it: 44 Staying in a tent all day 
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is never very amusing, especially when one is compelled 
to keep to one's sleeping-bag all the time. You soon get 
tired of talking, and you can’t write all day long, either. 
Eating is a good way of passing the time if you can afford 
it, and so is reading if you have anything to read ; but as 
the menu is limited and the library as a rule rather deficient 
on a sledging trip, these are not worth considering. There 
is, however, one form of entertainment that may be in¬ 
dulged in under these circumstances, and that is a good 
nap. Happy the man who can sleep the clock round on 
days like these, but it is a gift that is not vouchsafed to all, 
and those who have it are loath to own up to it. I have 
heard men snore until I was really afraid they would choke, 
but as for acknowledging that they had been asleep, never l 
Some of them even had the hardihood to assert that they 
suffered from insomnia, but I don’t think it was as bad 
as that with any of us." 


In taking leave of Amundsen, of whom I am a whole¬ 
hearted admirer, I should like to pay a tribute to the gene¬ 
rosity with which he speaks alike of his own companions 
and those who may be regarded as his rivals. Polar 
explorers are human, and as a race are certainly not devoid 
of jealousy. Amundsen is a cheerful exception, as witness 
his generous compliment to Shackleton:— 

“ We did not pass the spot ‘ Farthest South ’ 88-23 degrees 
(within one hundred miles of the Pole) without according 
our highest tribute of admiration to the man who, together 
with his gallant companions, had planted his country's 
flag so infinitely nearer to the goal than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. Sir Ernest Shackleton's name will always be 
written in the annals of Antarctic exploration in letters of 
fire. Pluck and grit can work wonders, and I know 
of no better example of this than what that man has 
accomplished/' 


(To be continued.) 


The Yankee and the Ghost. 

An Up-to-Date, Seasonable Ballach 


T HIS is the tale of the terrible ghost 

Who ramped around and ruled the roast 
In a fine old mansion near the coast. 

One of those making the fine old boast 
That good Queen Bess 
(And no one less) 

Had passed a night there, and knighted her host. 

For years and years this family 
sprite 

Stuck to its duty night by night; 

Filling the hearts of the folk 
with fright, 

But all in a way that was or¬ 
thodox quite. 

Sometimes by sound, and some¬ 
times by sight. 

Years rolled on—though proud 
of his " points,” 

The grewsome spectre grew stiff 
in the joints ; 

{Of course, in a metaphorical 
way— 

A spectre has not any joints, 
you’ll say.) 

And the mansion showed symp¬ 
toms of decay ; 

It had never been what you’d 
denominate gay, 

And now, like the ghost, it was 
" old and gray." 


By FRED EDMONDS. 

The Yankee settled himself in the house, 

And soon there wasn't a spider or mouse 
But felt that its doom was drawing nigh ; 

It must find a fresh home for itself or die. 

To fill for the mice their bitter cup. 

The cracks in the walls were all filled up. 

The place was upholstered, spick and span, 

Which had never been known by living man. 

Reformation was in full swing, 


J. t] 



“ The 
And 


This was the elegant state of 
affairs 

When a Yankee came on it 
unawares 

And bought the mansion, ghost and all, 

At a price reputed extremely small. 

His name was Silas Machonochie Blaine, 

And he hailed (they say) from the State of Maine, 
He was a man of nerve and grit 
Who didn’t believe in ghosts a bit. 

But he tried to beat the agent dowm 
On hearing the ghastly ghost’s renown. 

However, the agent said : ” No, no, 

It increases the property’s value, so 

You must pay our price, and it seems a sin 

To be throwing an excellent goblin in.” 


skeleton melted away, poor chap, 
a knight appeared with his head in his lap." 


And what could the ghost do 
then, poor thing ? 

With a mortified sense that all 
was wrong, 

It girded itself for a brave and 
strong 

Display of its powers of ” fright¬ 
fulness,” • 

To scare the new owner, more 
or less. 

Silas M. Blaine was late one night 

By his ” ain fireside,” when a 
fearsome sight 

Developed itself in the opposite 
chair 

To wither our friend with a 
baleful glare. 

It was a skeleton, gaunt and 
grim, 

With a sort of a phosphorescent 
glim— 

-Mer of light about the occipital 
bones, 

As a halo to back a succession 
of groans. 

Hullo l ” said Silas, “ my 
Stars and Stripes 1 


Are you suff’ring from an attack of the gripes ? 
But, bless my soul, what a silly question ! 

You don't exist—you are indigestion ! ” 

Stung by this accusation, new 
To its ghostly ears and quite untrue. 

The spectre started as if he were shot, 

And said, ” Indigestion 1 Indeed I’m not 1 
For centuries I have haunted these halls 
As the sight that thrills and the voice that calls ; 
I have curdled the blood of young and old, 

I have frightened to death a warrior bold ; 

I believe I was murdered myself, but oh 1 
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It was all so outrageously long ago 

That I can’t find out, though I’ve tried and tried. 

Just when it was, how, and why I died. 

But I’ve stuck to my post and earned respect. 
And the worst I have met with has been neglect 
Till now, when your insult, like an arrow, 

Has pierced to my very bones and marrow. 
Apologise, or I’ll do my worst, 

And you will know how it feels to be cursed ! ” 

It cracked its joints as it tried to hector. 

You never saw such an excited spectre. 

" Well, well,” said Silas, ” how quaint and queer 1 
I guess the ladies would call you a dear. 

It ain’t so dusty, your appeal, 

But don't you go telling me you’re real! ” 

” Not real ! ” The unfortunate skeleton rocked, 

” Not real, indeed ! Though I'm old and crocked 
I’ll show you a trick or two of my trade 
Which would make a braver than you afraid.” 

In an instant off spun the skeleton’s head, 

A lambent flame took its place instead ; 

And next there came an appalling shriek 
So shrill, it was heard the ensuing week. 

The skeleton melted away, poor chap, 

And a knight appeared with his head in his lap. 
While a fearful clanking of unseen chains ' 
Suggested purgatorial pains. 

” Bravo ! ” cried Silas, ” encore ! encore ! ” 

He clapped his hands and he stamped the floor 
la a truly enthusiastic style : 

” Why, snakes alive ! this is worth my while. 

If you can do such a wonderful lot 
I don’t care whether you’re real or not. 

Oh, orccious ghost ! you will suit me fine, 

Will you show your tricks to a friend of mine ? ” 

A voice replied : “You must hail with dread 
These manifestations of the dead ; 

To-morrow night, at the witching hour. 

Will bring a. further display of power. 

You and the friend that you may choose 
May come, prepared to shake in your shoes.” 

The ghost had gone, there was peace regained: 

No noise, for soothing silence reigned, 

And still the Yankee sat in his chair 
With a smile and a super-satisfied air. 

Next morning he wired to Barnham Browne, 

Who was known to the world in every town 
As a sort of an Entertainment King : 

“Come instantly 1 I’ve a magnificent thing 


Which will suit the pair of us down to the ground.” 

So he came, to discover what Silas had found. 

Once more it was midnight, or thereabouts, 

Once more sat Silas, whatever his doubts, 

In the grand old room, and there by hjs side 
Sat Barnham Browne in his glory and pride. 

The ghost, who thought it would certainly cow 
These men who would have to believe in it now. 
Excelled itself in its weird display. 

And shone in a very remarkable way. 

It gibbered and mouthed, and came and went. 

And rattled its chains to any extent. 

Till it paused, in the midst of its wildest plaint, 

To give them a chance to scream or faint. 

Then up spake Silas with, “ Bully for you, 

You’re a gem of a ghost, you will just about do. 

I know nothing else of the kind that excels 
Your highly original noises and yells. 

Are you aware of the money you’d get 
If you utilised such a commercial asset ? 

As fog-signals they would bring grist to the mill, 

As alarums a very fine function fulfil. 

But here, by my side, is the chance of your life, 

True comfort without any trouble or strife ; 

My friend is the Showman King, and no chump, 

Who will make you an offer at w'hich you should jump. 
Will you come and be boomed at two shows a night ? 
Mr. Browne is prepared to do just what is right. 

And as you’re a clever, exceptional freak, 

He will let you have 500 dollars a week.” 

He stopped, and Browne nodded, as much as to say, 

“ The contract’s as good as made out from to-day.” 

What pen can depict, or what tongue can describe 
The effect of this bare-faced attempt at a bribe ? 

When it heard what might well have disgusted a saint. 

The unfortunate ghost felt exceedingly faint. 

It knew that its age-long power was o’er. 

That it never might hope to terrify more. 

That from now, and henceforth, it might gibber in vain. 
That no one would care for the clank of its chain. 
Unable to stand so nasty a knock. 

Its reason gave way, it w r ent daft from the shock 1 
It gibbered away with a feeble moan, 

It even gave vent to a meaningless groan, 

But nothing of sense survived the din, 

For mortification had set in. 

Through going completely off its head, 

In a few short hours the ghost was dead ! 

Moral. 

And how do Silas and Barnham fare ? 

I do not know, and I do not care ! 
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A True Story of New Zealand Life in the 
Early Days. 

By L. B. THOBURN-CLAHKE. 


I. apart for them. When Bert announced that it was over 

half-full, Tom declared that it was time to make for 
41 T THINK that home. 

will do,” and Their craft had drifted far down the long lane between 
A Tom Baber the raupo, and beyond it some towering trees hid the 

back - stepped sky-line. Tom looked around in vain for any sign of the 

to survey his work. farm-house lights. 

tf It’s just ripping ! ” ejacu- “ Mother can’t have put the lamp in the window as usual,” 
lated Sally, an impish-looking he said, as he looked about him. 

girl of ten, as she sprang into ” We’ve drifted too far down,” said Bert, as he stored 
one of the half-barrels Tom had tarred and caulked until the spears carefully away. ” I expect we're out of sight 
they were water-tight. of the light. Somehow we have got into an unknown part 

M You stupid! ” jeered Tom. ” I'm going to fix the raft of the swamp. I don’t know those trees at all. How 
between them. They’re for storing the cargo in, not for are we to find our way back in the dark ? ” 
carrying passengers. If you come eeling with us, you Tom looked up at the sky, which was overcast with not 
will have to sit on the raft. But mother’ll be bound to a star to be seen. “Tie up till the clouds pass, or the 
keep you at home.” moon rises,” he suggested. 

Sally rushed off at a terrific pace to ask her mother’s This was easier said than done. They were in the grip 
permission, but came back in a few minutes with her of a strong current, and the rapid drifting of the raft tore 
eyes full of unshed tears. the raupo out of their hands when they endeavoured to 

“Mother says. No l—that girls don’t want to go eeling. stay its progress. Nor could they find the bottom with 

But I do, ever so much.” the poles. The boys crouched in the centre of the raft 

Her three brothers only grinned, and she watched them trying vainly to see a familiar landmark on the sky-line, 
fix the barrels into position at the comers of the raft and ” We’re right out of our usual beat,” muttered Tom. 
then pack their eeling-spears and lunch into them. She ” I didn’t know the current was so strong.” 
almost cried as they pushed their unwieldy craft into the The raft suddenly crashed against a fallen tree-trunk 
swamp. They poled it out with long poles made of lance- that was half submerged in the water. The impact was 
wood, and, as it slid off down one of the long lanes of black so severe that the boys were thrown on their faces, and 
water, she shrieked after them :— the raft swung around, grounding heavily on the muddy 

“ I forgot to tell you father says you must not go too outskirts of a dense black headland, 
far, and specially you are to keep away from the Maoris’ Beyond knowing they had grounded on a mud-bank of 
camp at the north end of the swamp. Mr. McMurdo says some description, they had not the remotest idea of where 

there’s a native burying-place in the swamp and they are they had drifted, and the outlines of the land in front of 

nasty if you go too near.” them were quite unfamiliar. However, the raft was sta- 

“ All right!” yelled the boys in chorus. ” We’ll be tionary, and that was a good thing; otherwise they might 

back as soon as we have speared enough eels.” have drifted for miles across the great swamp that extended 

It was after sunset and the twilight had wrapt the swamp far away into Maori territory. They comforted them- 

in misty gloom long before the light burning on the raft selves with the thought that as soon as the stars shone 

was lost to sight. This light was placed on the stern of out they would be able to make their way home again, 

the raft to lure the eels to come within striking distance. Planting their poles deep in the mud they tied up the raft, 

As soon as it grew dark and the boys had reached their and, lying full sprawl upon the rather uncomfortable 

favourite eeling-ground, they allowed the raft to drift platform of logs that formed its floor, they ate their ” lunch ” 

while with their iron-pointed spears they drove deeply and yawned. 

into the water. The sport grew exciting and, in their The time dragged heavily, and the clouds, instead of 
anxiety to secure all the eels they could, they forgot to passing off, grew heavier until a low rumble of thunder 

notice that the raft was rapidly drifting through the in the distance warned them of a coming storm. The 

pathways of dark water that wound in and out of the thunder came nearer and nearer, until it roared and rolled 

masses of tall raupo that grew densely on either side. overhead and the vivid flashes of lightning lighted up not 

Now and then a startled pukaki splashed noisily away, only the black swamp, but the high cliff under which they 

or a weka chirped mournfully at being disturbed. The were stranded. This appeared to offer a shelter from the 

eels were transferred as soon as caught to the barrel set rain that was beginning to fall. In a moment they had 
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run along the prostrate tree-trunk and jumped on the dry 
land under the lee of the cliff. Fortunately, the cliff pro¬ 
jected somewhat and they cowered down among the moss 
and dead leaves at its base, quite protected from the deluge 
of rain. They lay and watched the lightning playing among 
the raupo and over the black water of the swamp, while 
overhead the thunder crashed continually. 

A sudden dampness under their feet warned them 
that the swamp was already rising. They scrambled on 
to a narrow ledge that ran in a slanting direction up 
the cliff’s face. They climbed up this, 
through the driving rain, until the 
lightning showed up a dark recess just 
ahead of them. On reaching this, they 
found it was the mouth of a cave. It 
looked so dark and gloomy that they 
were afraid to penetrate beyond the 
entrance; but, even there, they were 
sheltered from the rain and out of the 
reach of the rising swamp. Sitting down, 
they watched the storm as it worked 
across the sky and died down over the far 
horizon. By this time they were so tired 
that they decided that they wop Id wait 
for the dawn before returning to the raft. 

They were quite certain their mother 
would think they had sought shelter 
from the storm and come home soon after 
daybreak. It did not take them long to 
drop to sleep. 

The grey dawn was just creeping mistily 
over the swamp when Tom awoke and 
rubbed his eyes sleepily. “ Get up, you 
fellows,** he shouted, rising to his feet 
and stamping about to restore the cir¬ 
culation to his legs. “ Get a move on. 

We must hurry home before mother 
becomes too anxious.” 

•* I say, what ever is that row ? ’* 
asked Bert, sitting up with a grunt. As 
he spoke, a sound like a wailing dirge 
came over the swamp. It rose and fell 
with doleful monotony. 

" It sounds like a tangi,” said led, 
still lying where he was. “ We must be 
pretty near the Maori camp to hear their 
funeral wailing so clearly.** 

” It’s coming nearer,*’ replied Bert. 

Tom's bronzed face turned pale. M I say, you fellows, 
do you think we have run up against their burying-place ? 
If so, we had better clear for dear life.** 

” You’ve said it,’* observed Bert, stepping into the 
cave and peering in. “ You bet, we’d better make tracks. 
They’ll kill us if we don’t get out. Cornel” He sprang 
down the ledge and made a dash for the raft as he spoke. 
A wide space of water lay between ; but he rushed through 
it, followed closely by the others. All were filled with a 
deadly fear of discovery. The stories of the Maoris’ 
vengeance for even an accidental desecration of their 
burial-places were too well known for them to hope for 
the slightest mercy if they were caught. 

The mournful wail of the “ tangi ” rose and fell as 
the Maoris came nearer. With frantic haste the boys 
struggled to release the raft. 

But the rising water had jammed the poles and prevented 
the raft swinging freely; and though she still floated, the 
barrels were full of water and their weight almost sub¬ 
merged her. 

A grey haze had settled over the swamp as the boys 
toiled wildly to unmoor the raft. The last pole had just 
been dragged up when a large canoe full of wailing Maoris 
shot rapidly around the bend. 

The boys pushed off, but their water-logged craft was 
no match for the big canoe propelled by twenty rowers. In 
a second they were overtaken, and the Maoris with fierce 
cries of rage accused them of desecrating their burial-place. 

They denied the charge, stating that they had only 



taken refuge from the storm. The Maoris would not 
listen and they were dragged from the raft into the canoe 
and forcibly held by three stalwart natives, while the rest 
yelled and shrieked the news to the canoes that were, one 
by one, coming out of the fog. 

A heated argument took place between the Maoris. 
One party wanted to kill the boys at once, while the other 
wanted to take them prisoners to the camp. Fortunately, 
the latter gained the day, and the boys were carried to 
the camp, where they were bound and thrown into an old 
whar£. A grumbling Maori was left 
sentinel over them while the rest returned 
to take part in the interrupted funeral. 


WAR TYPES. XIV.—A 
FRBNCH OFFICBR. CAVALRY 


T 


II. 

HE day passed slowly. The boy's 
lay miserable and hungry, dread¬ 
ing they knew not what. They 
were afraid even to talk, for 
their angry jailer, glad of the excuse, 
came in and silenced them by vicious kicks. 
They heard the Maoris return; but, though 
they wailed, feasted, and danced, they 
paid no heed to their captives. A big pig 
rooted her way through the rotten raupo 
that composed the walls of their prison, 
and grunted around them, evidently dis¬ 
gusted when she found they represented 
nothing good to eat; though Tom growled 
out a protest when she pushed at him 
with her snout. 

“ I wish she would bite me free,” he 
said. “ I say, you fellows, I never 
thought of it. We could get out in the 
same way as the pig got in, and our 
mouths are not gagged. Here, Ted, your 
teeth are the strongest; just roll over 
here and set me free.” 

“ The Maoris will soon find out. One 
or other of them will be poking then- 
heads in and see we have been up to 
something,” answered Ted. In spite of 
his protest, he wriggled until he could get 
a grip of the flax thongs that bound his 
brother. It was no light task, and every 
moment they feared the Maori sentinel 
would enter and discover what they were up to. At last 
the flax gave, and Tom found himself free. 

For some time they lay perfectly still. Fortunately, 
the Maoris were too intent upon their feasting and war¬ 
dancing to remember the prisoners. The one detailed off 
to guard them had paced up and down in front of the whar6 
until, resentful at missing the fun, he had cursed them in 
Maori and then left them to their own devices, quite certain 
that they were secure enough without his looking after 
them. He had joined the yelling, shrieking, howling crowd 
in the big meeting-house, and was now enjoying himself 
in true Maori fashion. 

But the boys did not know this, and it was some time 
before Tom sat up and freed his legs. Then, after rubbing 
out the numbness, he crawled to each of his two brothers 
and released them. With their hearts in their mouths, 
they crept to the darkest comers of the whar6 and lay 
waiting for the sun to set. The long golden rays were 
glinting through the cracks in the doorway when Tom 
decided it was time to make a move. He crawled to the 
doorway and looked through the crack. 

“Our jailer has joined the rest. At least, he is nowhere 
to be seen. The only Maoris whom I can see are fast 
asleep.” 

” Wait till they see us,” muttered Ted. “ They’ll soon 
wake up.” 

However, the boys considered that the time had come 
for them to make a dash for freedom. It was almost twilight, 
and in a few minutes it would be quite dark. One by one, 
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they cautiously crept through the hole the pig had made, 
and, crawling on their hands and knees, wormed their way 
between the whares and through a gap in the palisade out 
into the tangle of wild sweet-brier beyond. They hardly 
dared to breathe. Before they could gain their freedom 
they must cross a broad clearing, covered with kumara 
vines, that lay between them and the swamp. They only 
hoped none of the Maori women were working in the kumara 
patch, but they had to take their chance. If the patch 
was empty, then they might count on getting a good start 
before their escape was discovered. 

They crouched for a few minutes under the sweet-briers. 
The night was vividly starlight and they could see every¬ 
thing distinctly. At last Tom lay flat and, worming his 
way out from the briers, commenced crawling down towards 
the swamp. Bert and Ted followed closely in his wake. 

To their relief, the kumara patch was unguarded and the 
noisy revellers were secure behind the palisade and could 
not see them. Without a word they sprang to their feet 
and, doubling up, darted swiftly down to the edge of the 
swamp. Without a moment’s delay they slipped silently 
into the water and waded to where a small canoe lay moored 
to a stake. They climbed into this and, kneeling on the 
bottom, picked up the paddles and dipped them as silently 
as possible into the water, as Bert untied the canoe. In a 
minute they had sent the canoe spinning out into the long 
lane of water between the raupo, down which they had been 
brought to the camp. Tom listened anxiously, but all he 
could hear was the dirge sung by the women and the howling 
shneks of the dancers. 

“ Home must be due south from here,’* he said, looking 
up at the sky and taking his bearings from the stars. “ Pull, 
you fellows, for all you are worth ! ” 

They needed no urging, for, above the horrid din of the 
feasting Maoris, came a loud yell which told 
them only too certainly that their flight had 
been discovered. They bent to the paddles 
with feverish energy, sending the canoe racing 
through the water until they reached 
the shelter of the cliff; then, while the 
rest paddled, Bert listened to hear if 
the Maoris had started in pur¬ 
suit. There was an ominous 
silence that spoke more elo¬ 
quently than words. Some 
distance was traversed in a 
frantic haste, when Bert de¬ 
clared in a whisper that he 
could hear the stroke of paddles. 

They did not pause, but 
paddled more frantically than 
ever, keeping to the narrow 
lanes in the hopes that the 
Maoris might pass them by. 

Their hopes were in vain. They 
had just traversed a long 
narrow water-way when, on 
listening again, they heard the 
whispered words of their foes 
not a hundred yards behind. 

They could see nothing, the 
space between the tall raup # o 
was too dark, but the sound 
of the oars echoed faintly. 

The boys’ hearts sank hope : 
lessly. How were they to get 
away from the bloodthirsty 
savages who were only too eager 
to slay them ? They still paddled 
desperately onwards. But every 
minute the Maoris were overhauling 
them. The savages had already 
heard their quarry and yelled in 
mad triufiiph, as they urged the 
canoe forward at its utmost speed. 

The rest of the canoes in the other 
water-ways yelled in answer, and 


the cries echoed far and wide across the swamp. Almost 
instantly, the great canoe ran alongside and a dozen rough 
hands were outstretched to grip the boys, who crouched 
together terrified. 

But the very triumph of the Maoris brought about unex¬ 
pected results. A loud answering hail came from close at 
hand. 

“ Father 1 ” shrieked the boys in chorus, before the 
Maoris could stop their voices. 

Immediately a boat manned by the farm hands hurried 
after the canoes in which the Maoris were now hastily 
retreating. • 

“ I knew they were up to some devilment," yelled a 
voice in broad Irish. “It takes old McMurdo to know 
when rafts come home against a current that things aren’t 
square. I knew the brutes were up to some devilment or 
other, and so we just chanced along to find out what’s 
what.’’ 

The old Irishman stood in the bow of the boat; and as 
they came up to the canoe in which lay the boys, forcibly 


u The rest of 
the canoes in 
the other water¬ 
ways yelled in answer, and 
the cries echoed far and 
wide across the swamp. 

Almost instantly, the great canoe ran 
alongside and a dozen rough hands were 
outstretched to grip the boys." 
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held down by the Maoris, he reached out a hand and caught 
hold of the gunwale. 

The Maoris struck at his hand with their paddles and 
yelled with rage, protesting that they were only on their 
way to visit a friendly tribe. While this clamour was going 
on the Maoris in the back of the canoe were endeavouring 
to pass the boys into the canoe behind their own. Tom, 
however, getting his mouth free, gave a yell that warned 
his friends that the tale the Maoris were telling was utterly 
untrue. 

McMurdo yelled out for them to hand over the boys, 
while he swept his rifle around his h^Ld to keep off the 
blows the savages were aiming at him. Fortunately, the 
Maoris were unarmed. They had never suspected that 
their ruse in grounding the raft near the farm would have 
been seen through. They had simply thought that the 
Babers would think the boys had been drowned during the 
storm. Consequently, in pursuing the boys, they had not 
troubled about arms. 

After an ineffectual attempt to upset and conquer the 


party—an attempt which Mr. Baber frustrated by winging 
a few of the Maoris with shots from his rifle—they gave in 
and sullenly handed over the boys. Then they as sullenly 
withdrew, threatening that they would come with arms, 
and attack the farm and kill everybody. In sullen silence 
they vanished among the raupo on their way back to then- 
own territory. 

Mr. Baber waited till the beat of their paddles died 
down in the distance, and then gave orders for the boat 
to turn back in the direction of home. 

An hour later they arrived safely at the farm. After 
a good meal, the boys were only too glad to go to bed; 
but their days of freedom were over, for the next 
morning their father sent them off to Auckland to school, 
thinking that they would be safer away from the farm 
until the Maoris had forgotten their exploit. For some 
days the Maoris were seen lurking in the forest that 
came close up to the farm-house, but the Babers were not 
molested and eventually the savages ceased to haunt the 
homestead. 


THE END. 



P ROUD that we know him ? Yes !—But not surprised 
That he has won fair praise—a hero’s fame ! 

The lad was brave in boyhood’s days, the same 
As now : though, then, drab commonplace disguised 
The heroism linked about his life. 

Straight in a hundred humdrum little ways ! 

Noble and ready : living out the days 


As grandly as in this his soldier-strife ! 

Those who then knew him, understand and see 
The schoolboy character grown great and strong, 
In this man praised as valiant-hearted—true !— 
That lad who held high courage steadfastly 
In little battles : marched youth’s path along 
With plucky steps —he was our hero, too I 


Receivers of Wreck. 


W HEN reading a newspaper report of the stranding or 
wreck of a vessel, you may possibly have come 
across the statement that the local receiver of 
wreck appeared upon the scene and took charge of 
all operations. And then you may very likely have wondered, 
as at one time did the writer, what kind of official this said 
receiver of wreck may be. 

As a matter of fact a receiver of wreck is quite an important 
personage, and his powers within his own district are very 
considerable. Ail matters relating to wrecks on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom are under the supervision of the Board of 
Trade, who are empowered to appoint any officer of Customs, 
of the Coastguard, or of Inland Revenue, or any other person, to 
be a receiver of wreck within a specified district. On any vessel 
being stranded or in distress within his district it is the duty of a 
receiver of wreck to proceed at once to the spot, and there to 
take command of all persons present, and to do whatever may 
be considered proper in his judgment for the saving of life and 
property. 

He can call upon masters of vessels near at hand to render help 
with their ships, boats, and men, and can requisition the use of 
any wagons, carts, or horses, which may be available. For 
the protection of life and property he may pass over any fields 
or enclosures, and require all gates to be opened. Persons declin¬ 
ing to assist render themselves liable to a penalty of ^ioo, and 
masters of vessels or owners of carts and horses who refuse to 
put them at the receiver’s disposal, and also all persons obstruct¬ 
ing him or hindering his passage over their property, are liable to 
a like penalty. 


The receiver has authority over all goods, gear, or wreckage 
belonging to any vessel which may be washed ashore or other¬ 
wise lost or taken from the vessel, and all such property must be 
delivered to him at once under serious penalties, and any person 
failing to deliver up such property is deemed to have forfeited 
all claim for salvage, and is liable to pay a sum equal to twice 
the value of the property, with an additional ^ioo as penalty. 
Even when salved or wrecked goods have been recovered by the 
owner thereof, he is bound to give notice to that effect to the 
receiver. 

With regard to the disposal of salved goods, the receiver 
is given authority to order the immediate sale of all perish¬ 
able articles and goods of small* value. In that way quantities 
of foodstuffs are frequently saved from being wasted. A 
receiver of wreck has also authority to detain any ship or goods 
until any claim for salvage has been satisfied, and it is his duty 
to take the evidence of any persons belonging to any ship in 
distress on the coasts, or of any person who can give an account 
of the ship. 

Finally, and as here affording further proof of the power that 
is vested in him, the receiver has full authority to put down 
with force all plundering, destruction, or disorder at any 
wreck. Maritime casualties of the kind commonly afford wild 
scenes when supervision over all persons present might be 
somewhat difficult. The power of the receiver. of wreck, 
though, is well-known and profoundly respected, and his 
presence is usually amply sufficient, without the assistance of. 
say, the police authorities, to ensure that law and order are 
maintained. 









By EDITH STOW, 

V.—The Evergreen-bough Game.* 


A MONG the Indians of New England the evergreens 
were favourite trees. When all others stood 
stark naked among the rounded snow-banks, 
the faithful evergreens still spoke of summer. 
They furnished the winter hunter a shelter when he was 
overtaken by a sudden storm ; the branches, fat with pitch- 
pine, were burned on the ground in the centre of the wig¬ 
wams and gave abundant heat and light; the balsam was 

medicine for 
the sick. 
From them 
also they 
made one of 
their favour¬ 
ite amuse¬ 
ments — the 
" evergreen- 

A. The Evergreen-bough Game. bough game.” 

B. Size of Holes. An oblong 

piece of 

moose-hide, about four inches in length, was punctured 
full of holes, the one in the centre being somewhat larger 
than the others. In making it to-day a piece of shoe- 
leather could be substituted in place of moose-hide. Next 
a handful of cedar-twigs were tied together into a com¬ 
pact little bundle, and the disk of hide was tied to one 
end of the bundle with about two inches of cord inter¬ 
vening. To the other end of the twigs, by about six 
inches of string or thong, was attached a slender-pointed 
stick, tied near its centre. Hav¬ 
ing made this, the New England 
Indian was ready to find some 
comrade and play the game of 
evergreen-boughs. 

It w r as ordinarily a game for two 
people, who sat opposite each other 
and played in turn. The wooden 
needle was held in the right hand 
just as one would hold a pen, 
except that it was grasped at the Spiral for keeping 
centre where the cord was tied, the Score, 

thus leaving a long point or spear 

of wood projecting beyond the finger-tips. The string 
hung down and was lightly held by the left hand, ready 
for instant release, for it was the right hand that gave 
the strand a swing forward and upward. 

The object of the little bundle of cedar-twigs was to give 
enough weight, so that the leather disk could be flung 
upward with a slow, steady movement. Just at the moment 
the long chain swung straight up before the player, the 
wooden needle was thrust forward to spear one of the holes 
in the moose-hide. This required no small degree of skill. 
First one learned to toss the string outward with a slow, 


* Parts I.-IV. of this series appeared in the last volume. 




steady swing. Then one had to be quick to take advantage 
of the instant that it lay in a straight line before the needle. 

Each hole speared counted one. The first player tossed 
the string. If he was successful in catching the hide, he 
had another turn and continued playing until he made an 
unfortunate thrust that counted him nothing. He then 
passed the game to his opponent, 
who played as long as he scored. 

To keep tally a spiral was 
scratched on the ground, with 
ten small cross-marks to repre¬ 
sent the ten points necessary 
to win the game. Each player 
moved a small pebble from 
point to point on the spiral, 
beginning at the centre and 
working outward as his score 
grew. If the player behind him 
made just enough to bring his 
counter on the same mark with 
the opponent’s, it “ killed ” the 
counter first occupying that 
point and sent it back to begin 
all over again. But this did 
not take place if it merely passed the opponent’s pebble. 

Sometimes a number of Indians entered into the game. 
When the cold weather drove them inside their lodges, 
they loved to pass the time by gathering in groups. It was 
at such times that they arranged themselves in two rows 
and played the evergreen game. Sometimes as many as 
ten played on a side. Before beginning the game the 
winning score was determined on, depending on the number 
of players. When there were ten players to a side the 
score was generally forty. The game was handed down the 
full length of one side before it was passed across to the 
opponents. A player tossetl until he failed, and then passed 



it to his next neigh- 
for one side, by the 
partners, to score the 
in a single passage of 
the line. The side 
Some variety of 
among practically 
continent. The sea- 
the vertebral bones 
and strung on a cord. 
Mexico played with a 
cut from the rind of 
the tribes living in 
of the middle west a 
the cotton-tail rabbit 
game-piece. So up 
each tribe using the 
hand, they played it in 
or around the wigwam 


For the 
Rabbit-skull 
Game. 


bour. The object was 
united effort of all the 
full number required 
the game-string down 
first to do this won. 
this game existed 
every tribe of the 
coast Indians used 
of the fish, painted 
The Indians of New 
string of little rings 
a pumpkin. With 
the hunting-grounds 
clean white skull of 
constituted the 
and down the land, 
material they had at 
the summer’s shade 
fires in winter. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


ESCALADING. 

An escalade is an assault made by troops on a fortified place 
and in which ladders are used to enable the soldiers to surmount 
obstacles. The word also means to scale, and it is derived from 
the Latin word scala, a ladder. Much work of the kind has 
been done—particularly in minor operations—during the War. 
Scaling-ladders are now made in lengths of 6 feet and 12 feet. 

To fasten them together, two 
lashings of i-inch rope are 
used, by means of which the 
lengths are secured together 
and prevented from slipping 
out of the iron straps, which 
are fixed to the butt of each 
length, and into which the tip 
of the next length fits: that 
is both simpler and safer than 
some of the older methods. 

When an escalade is ordered, 
the troops detailed to carry the 
ladders parade with the slings 
of their rifles loosened ; the 
officers, when swords are drawn, 
having the sword knots round 
their wrists. At least 3 feet 
of the head of each ladder 
must be above the wall against 
which it is placed, to assist the 
men in getting on and off. 
The butts of the ladders must 
not touch the wall, and the 
ladders must not have a nice 
easy slope or they are liable 
to break. It is a climb 
almost straight up. For 
an escalade by night, the 
tips and joints of the 
ladders are always muffled 
so as to prevent any noise. 

In descending, the men are 
trained not to hold on by 
the rungs of the ladder, as 
they are liable to get their 
fingers trodden on. The 
ladders are, instead, held 
by the sides, the fingers not being put underneath, to avoid 
being pinched between the ladder and the wall. This, briefly 
noticed, subject of escalading alone proves to us how much the 
British soldier has to learn when he goes into training for active 
service. Soldiers always get on to the ladder on the right side, 
which regulation is necessary in order to prevent two men 
simultaneously making the attempt. The ladders are put 



together under the cover that is nearest to the place to be 
assaulted, and in pushing the ladders forward the men, to aid 
one another, make use of the powerful grip of the hands 
known popularly as a butcher’s hook, as is here illustrated. 

In carrying out all these evolutions, the men of the front rank 
step forward half a pace, and the men of the rear rank step 
back half a pace, so as to prevent the butts of their rifles coming 
in contact. Upon one occasion, in the Hooge district, a scaling- 
party of our troops bridged over the enemy’s trenches with 


their ladders, from which position they rained bombs till the 
foe were cleared out. It was novel employment of the kind, but 
eminently effective. 

Besides the actual ladder-work entailed in escalading, 
not a little individual climbing and scaling has to be 
done. Our first illustration explains an ingenious method 
by which a high wall may be scaled: a soldier standing 
with his face to the wall and his rifle held by both hands 
at full arms' length above his head. The man's comrades 
in turn climb upon his shoulders, and then scramble up till 
they are standing upon the rifle, and so on to the top of 
the wall. After a few men have gone over the bearer is changed, 
as this is a fatiguing operation. 

If any obstacle—such as a low wall or railing—is encountered 
by a scaling-party, the front men place the end of the ladder o . 
the top and pass the obstacle quickly. The other men push 
the ladder forward till they in turn arrive at the obstacle, 
which they also pass as soon as possible. Those first over 
then seize the ladder, the others regain their places quickly, 
and forward the ladder goes almost without having come to 
a stop. 

* * * 

CORDUROY ROADS. 

Amongst the many other important duties of our military 
engineers at the Front is that of road-making. Where trees are 
plentiful, what are known as corduroy roads have been much 
used for crossing soft or marshy ground, as in flooded Belgium 
and in the north of France. These roads are constructed by 
felling trees, cutting them to the required lengths, and laying 
them across the road at right angles to its direction. Continuous 



View from above. 


wooden ribbons are spiked to each log at either end, thus binding 
the whole together. Sometimes the logs are placed touching 
each other, as shown in our smaller diagram; but fewer logs are 
required if interstices are left between the logs and these spaces 
are filled up with gravel or small stones. Roads made on this 
principle, and several miles in length, have been constructed 
through woods and over low-lying flats. Many such tracks 
have been largely used by military motor-cars ; our motor¬ 
cycling dispatch-riders, also, have had experience of the 
vibration set up by their careering over these primitive 
highways. 

As may be imagined, such roads require constant repair. 
Parties of men are therefore told off to every two or three miles 
of road to keep it in order ; working in relays, they are incessantly 
patching and adjusting, by night as well as by day. In taking 
such a road through a wood, a line of trees is cut down in the 
required direction. The space occupied by the road is then 
cleared of all irregularities, and the tree-roots are grubbed up. 
Motor traffic is very wearing to corduroy roads because the 
driving-wheels of the motors tend to give a rolling motion to 
the logs of which the roadway is formed. But in warfare to-day 
the motor is ubiquitous, and so the roads have to stand the 
strain. 
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A BOUT four o’clock in the afternoon of a bright 
day in the month of May, two men were sitting 
before a blazing dung fire in a sheltered gorge 
about five miles from the great Tsang-po River, 
the mighty stream which runs foaming and splashing 
through the wild ravines and green levels of Central Tibet. 
They had crossed the Magu Pass, and were now resting, 
for a day and night, before striking the trail to the bleak, 
wind-sw r ept Kharkang Pass, some seventeen thousand 
feet above sea-level, which led by way of the Michang 
gold-mines through the dreaded Gold Pass to Tawang. 
From there they intended to strike the head-waters of the 
Manas River, passing through Assam, and thence into 
India. 

They had travelled from a town situated about four 
hundred miles on the eastern side of the Chinese Tibetan 
frontier, and, with a company of some half-dozen servants, 
had come thus far on their long and adventurous journey. 
Summer had broken early on the mighty Roof of the 
World, but the sting of winter was still felt upon the 
exposed and bleak mountains. Now a chill wind was 
whistling through the gorge, and, although the heat of 
the sun was great, in the shelter of the ravine a bright 
fire was a necessity and comfort. 

The elder of the two men was about thirty years of age. 
He had a fine soldierly figure, straight as the shaft of a 
lance, a clear-cut face, bright blue eyes, firm jaw, broad 
shoulders, and a physique which revealed strength in 
every movement. His companion was about five years 
younger, shorter in figure, but even more powerful-looking 
than his comrade. His face was clean-shaven, his hair 
and eyes were black as a raven’s wing. He smoked a 
briar pipe, and was puffing thoughtfully as he poked the 
fire with the toe of his heavy boot. 

“ I knew it long ago, Cameron,” said the elder man 
as he stared into the fire; ” Mary told me the story before 
we were married. She kept nothing from me, poor lass.” 

" I thought she would tell you, Phil; she was always 
straight.” Thertf was silence for a few minutes. 

M That’s seven years ago,” resumed Cameron. ” I played 
the fool after she told me it was no use: chucked the 
University—cleared out, and—took to drink. The old 
folks were dead—I. realised the bit of property they left 
me, and struck out for the States—drifted over to the 
Pacific coast—took to lumbering in the forests round 
Vancouver—got sick of it, and crossed over to Japan— 
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made the place too hot to hold me, and had to go sealing 
along the coast of Alaska—a beastly hard job, which I 
soon got sick of, and then went off to see what was going 
on in Manchuria ; finally I found myself on the Yangtze 
River, and down in Pekin, where I stumbled up against you, 
and here we are. It’s a queer world, Phil, with plenty 
of ups and downs—mostly downs, I reckon.” 

" I thought my heart was broken, Cameron, when the 
end came. It’s an awful thing to think of that lonely 
grave outside Pekin. If it had not been for the kiddie 
I should have given up, and gone with her upon the last 
long trail, but—God is good. He remembers the sorrowful, 
and usually gives when He takes away.” 

He brushed a tear from his cheek. Cameron got up 
and went into the black felt tent which stood close by the 
rocky side of the gorge. 

*' i’m going down to yonder hut,” he said, when he 
emerged, ” the kiddie will be howling out for some fresh 
milk. So long! ” 

He nodded carelessly, and, swinging a tin-can by the 
handle, strode down the path. About half a mile away, 
a low Tibetan hut stood on the fringe of a dirty little village. 
It had a well near by, and some cattle could be seen in 
a shed. An hour elapsed before Cameron returned. He 
was laughing as he came up the gorge. 

“ I’ve got the milk,” he said, “ but I was mighty clumsy 
over it, and lost far more than I got. There were several 
big buckets of milk standing on the stone round the well. 
The women were gossiping in one of the huts, so I went 
quietly, and began to fill up without calling them. As I 
was putting the bucket back, I happened to catch the side 
of the well, and before you could say ‘ hallo ! ’ it tipped 
over, and spilt all the milk into the water. They will 
think something wonderful has happened when they go 
to draw water—they’ll get milk from the well. Where is 
Langsam ? ” 

“ In the hut,” was the reply. 

Cameron raised his voice and shouted : ” Langsam ! you 
yellow-faced, pig-tailed old heathen! Where are you ? 
Come out, and get the baby’s milk.” 

A Chinaman bundled out of the tent and came towards 
the fire. He was a grotesque-looking individual, about 
five feet in height, with very broad shoulders, and arms 
abnormally long. Twinkling black eyes shone out of two 
slits in his fat, oily face, and a comical pigtail stuck out, 
about eight inches, behind his neck. He walked with a 
rolling movement from side to side, like a fat elephant, 
and a wide grin showed a splendid set of perfect white 
teeth. When he spoke his voice rumbled like the bass 
notes of a great organ. 
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“ Velly goot, Kamloon, you white teef,” he said as he 
drew near, " shut him mouf, and savee breff. Langsam 
not deafee dummee. Kiddie allee lightee, fast asleep, 
hab milk ven he open him eyes.’* 

“ Opens his mouth, you mean, not his eyes. You must 
never feed a child by the eyes. If you do, hell never get 
fat. You are a lively kind of nurse. You’ll kill him if he 
has to take food through his eyes.” 

Langsam grinned and took the can. 

" Comical Kamloon,” he said ; ” you tly hard to makee 
little jokee. Langsam laugh, in a monf or two, ven the 
jokee hit him on the head. You must tink of dat clebber 
saying ven the glub runs short again. Langsam often hab 
to feed him eyes instead of him mouf. He starve, and 
say noting, vile the big Scotch teef gobbles up all the 
glub.” 

Cameron smacked him on the back, and the two looked 
at each other with kindly glances. The warmest friend¬ 
ship existed between them, and the little Chinaman would 
stand more banter from Cameron than he would take 
from any other living man. 

Two years before this, Cameron had been sailing, in a 
broken-down old junk, along the Yangtze-Kiang River. 
Plague had broken out in the province, and thousands of 
bodies had been flung into the stream, or upon the banks. 
The people were struck with panic, and, at the first sign of 
the dreaded scourge, the sick folk had been thrown out 
and left to die. 

As Cameron drifted by a village and came to anchor, 
he saw some Chinamen throw a body down upon the 
river-side. It lay there through the night, and next morning; 
as the junk was moving away, Cameron thought he saw 
the arms of the prostrate form move. The sun was blazing 
hot, and swarms of flies were buzzing around. Presently, 
the body moved again. 

“ That poor beggar is alive,” thought Cameron. “ I 
can’t leave him to be tormented by sun and flies. It must 
be terrible agony for him to be lying there hour after hour, 
with the river flowing by, and no water to relieve his 
sufferings.” 

He drew the junk to the bank, and looked down upon 
the Chinaman. 

” He looks a queer fish—his face is blazing with fever 
and sun-heat. I wonder if he has got the plague ? I don’t 
want to meddle with the beastly scourge, but I’m hanged 
if I can leave him to die. Here, Johnny, open your mouth, 
and drink. No go, he can’t hear me. I’ll pour it down. 
He is as hot as a furnace, and as thin as a rail. If I could 
get him on board the junk, I might manage to drop down 
the river to one of the mission stations; those missionary 
doctors don’t care tuppence for plague, or anything else, 
and a case like this would just appeal to them. By jingo ! 
I’ll risk it. Here, Johnny, I’m going to roll you on to 
this mat, and drag you to the boat. You won’t mind a 
shake or two. I won’t hurt you if I can help it. Steady, 
my boy, you are a heavy little beggar, although you are 
so thin. Up she goes!—there we are!—and I haven’t 
touched him with my naked hand ! ” 

With much exertion, Cameron had managed to get the 
Chinaman into the bow of his junk, and in twelve hours 
or so he reached a missionary station. 

“ It’s not plague,” said the doctor, after a brief but 
careful examination of the patient; “it’s enteric, and a 
very bad case. He will die if he has not very careful 
nursing; unfortunately, we are too short-handed, here, to 
do much for him. The plague is all round, and we are 
working night and day. I can give you the medicine he 
needs, and there is plenty of milk to be got farther down 
the river. He may pull through, if you are careful. He 
has a good constitution.” 

In the end, Cameron nursed the Chinaman, and had the 
gratification of pulling him through his sickness. He called 
him Long Sam because of his short stature, and—as he liked 
to remember Scotland—dubbed him Langsam. During 
the days of convalescence, the two became fast friends. 
Sam’s peculiar English, picked up in the course of a wander¬ 
ing life, amused Cameron greatly, and many a merry hour 


was spent as they drifted slowly down the reaches of 
China’s mighty river. The Scotsman was able to twirl 
his r’s until they rattled like distant thunder, but the 
Chinaman could not manage to pronounce the consonant, 
and always substituted for it the letter l. 

As strength came again, Langsam attached himself 
to his preserver without any thought jof wage or com¬ 
pensation, and soon proved to be an invaluable cook 
and general handy-man. He could do anything. When the 
pair met Captain Renton in the Chinese capital, they had 
given up their junk, and were trying to work their way down 
to the gold districts of Tibet, being ready to risk all the 
dangers of the secluded mountain kingdom if they could 
manage to secure a decent haul of gold. 

Langsam had been engaged in this dangerous business 
on several occasions before, and could speak Tibetan like 
a native. Captain Renton had been in military service for 
many years on the North-West Frontier of India, and had 
charge of the Secret Service department. Trusty men, 
usually described by initials only, were employed by the 
British Government, to penetrate the immense mountain 
barriers which hemmed in Tibet, and, carrying their lives 
in their hands, to map out the unknown passes, and trace 
the courses of the great rivers. 

Leaving Srinagar, in Kashmir, Renton had passed 
through Tibet in disguise, and after many hair-breadth 
escapes, had managed to penetrate into China and reach 
Pekin. There, at the British Legation, he had arranged 
to meet the lady who had engaged herself to him in Oxford, 
and they wete married. Captain Renton held his position 
at the Legation for some three years, and then, to his 
intense sorrow, his wife died, leaving a boy of about eighteen 
months old. The blow was almost a crushing one, and 
Renton felt it so acutely that he gave up his work in China 
in order to return to the stirring scenes of his former activity. 
In the excitement of frontier work he hoped to lose the 
hopelessness which followed his awful loss. 

Cameron, an old acquaintance of his own, and one who 
knew his wife in her girlhood, had turned up a short time 
before Mrs. Renton’s death, and Langsam soon became 
a great favourite with the infant boy : so much so, indeed, 
that when Captain Renton announced his intention of 
returning to India by way of Eastern Tibet, and the women 
nurses immediately gave notice to leave, Langsam ofiered 
to look after the child, and Cameron, also, vowed that he 
would accompany Renton as far as Assam. They were now 
well on their way, and had crossed the Tsang-po River, and 
were heading for the Kharkang Pass. 

“ We must start before daylight to-morrow,” said Renton, 
“ and push on for the pass; the weather changes very 
rapidly in these high regions, and it won’t do to be caught 
by a storm. I’ve had two blizzards already in my wander¬ 
ings in Tibet; and to be surprised twenty thousand feet 
up by one of those howling freezing desolations is no joke. 
Young Dick would never last out, the cold would kill him. 
I have sent two men forward to see that the going is all 
right. When they report, it will be time to turn in. I 
told them to bum a flare for a few minutes to let us know 
how far they had got. Tell Lingpoo-san to look out for 
the signal. It will be dark enough in half an hour, and the 
men will be able to get back to camp in time for supper.” 

A few minutes later, a bright light was seen shining from 
the mountain-side; it blazed for a minute or two, and then 
darkness settled down upon the little camp. Before turning 
in for the night, the two leaders had a final pipe beside 
the glowing, sheltered fire. 

“I say, Cameron,” said Renton, as he gazed thought¬ 
fully at his friend, ” isn’t it about time you settled down 
to something worth doing ? Wandering up and down, in 
search of anything that may turn up, is all right for a 
year or two, while the blood is hot, and youth is at its 
height, but it will pall as you get older. There is nothing 
like a useful occupation to keep the years at bay. Isn’t 
your present life too big a change after the quiet of the 
University ? You used to promise big things as a scholar. 
Do you never long for the quiet of an Oxford study and 
the solace of a book ? ” 
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Don’t preach, Renton ; I never did much as a scholar, 
and was always far more of a wanderer than a student. 
Oxford finished me as far as the scholarly life is con¬ 
cerned. It seems strange, but, as a matter of fact, 
it was the quiet old University which taught me the 
bigger life which lies beyond its walls, and made me 
long to be a man of action. I began to realise, 
jn its quiet cloisters and quads, what the word 

Britain ’ means, and a speech I heard from one 
of the Indian Viceroys opened my eyes to the 
Imperial destinies of our race. I envy you your 
job on the Frontier, hard and dangerous as it is; 
you are doing something to keep the old Flag 
flying. I cannot enter your service now, worse 
luck, but I may strike a good thing and 
become rich. I want mo.'.ey, and lots of 
it : not a pottering few thousands, but 
millions. With money a man can 
do big things, and I am going to 
have a pile of it before I die. 

There are mighty oppor¬ 
tunities in Africa and Asia 
for the man with brains, 
patriotism, and money. 

When I make my pile, my 
boy. I’m going to go in for 
Empire-building, and try to 
paint the whole world red.” 

Renton laughed, for this 
was a new light upon the 
character of his friend. He 
thought Cameron was playing 
a joke upon him. 

“ Drifting about the world 
doing nothing will not make 
you rich—steady industry, in 
metal, soap, or butter, is what 
pays nowadays. Stick to 
trade if you want to make a 
pile. Many a man has slipped 
into a title on butter. But, 
to come back to the Univer¬ 
sity: Do you ever read now?’’ 

For answer Cameron held 
up three well-worn books. 

They were packed in a small 
leather case which was carried 
on his belt. They were small¬ 
sized editions of the New 
Testament, Shakespeare’s 
99 Hamlet,’* and “ The Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress.” 

“ This is my library now, 

Renton, and I have read 
every line in the books. 

You have a whole University 
here. They were presents 
to me from the old folk, and 
I have carried them with me in all my wanderings.’’ 

” You could not do better, my boy ; they are the best 
things in literature. We had better say good night now. 
An hour before dawn the yaks will be on the move. Come 
and have a look at the kiddie before you turn in.” 

The little lad was lying cosily tucked up in a soft warm 
lor coat. His bright hair lay in a fluffy mass upon his white 
forehead, and one little dimpled hand clutched a weird¬ 
looking doll. Langsam held a lantern while the men looked 
down upon the sleeping child. 

99 God bless him ! ” muttered Cameron, as he kissed 
the little hand. “He is worth his weight in gold. How 
like—her—his mother.” 

“ Her living image ! ” said Renton, and, kneeling down, 
he gathered the tiny form in his arms, and smothered the 
bonnie face with kisses. “ Good night, Cameron, God 
bless you 1 If any thing happens to me, you will take care 
of the lad, for Auld lang syne ? ” 

•• As my life, Renton,” replied Cameron, as he grasped 


the hand extended to him. ” So long as I live, you may 
rest assured the lad shall come to no harm.” 

He passed out of the tent, and silence fell upon the camp. 
Nothing broke the stillness but the tramp of the men on 
guard, and the occasional click of a hoof as the yaks 
stamped upon the hard ground. The night-wind swept up 
the gorge with icy breath, but the tired men soon lay bound 
in the restful, refreshing bonds of deep sleep, while the 
sentinels kept watch. 

Nothing disturbed them in what seemed to be an utterly 
deserted wilderness ; and yet, not fifty yards away, in the 
deep gloom of a cleft in the rocks, two wild fierce-looking 
Tibetans were crouching. They were tribesmen from 
Kham—a district which was noted for its race of stalwart, 
cunning savages, and famed for its deeds of robbery and 
murder. The two spies had been watching the camp 
since a little before nightfall, and some two miles up the 
gorge about thirty or forty of their comrades were securely 
hidden. 
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white intruders to their secluded hermit kingdom, and 
felt that his life would not be worth anything if he were 
discovered. As the horsemen rode up, he retreated farther 
from the hut. 

Taking to a dry ditch, he ran as hard as he could, until 
at least a mile was between him knd the village. Resting 
for a few minutes, and trying to realise the situation in all 
its perplexities, he soon discovered that he would be com¬ 
pelled to get yet farther afield. Some ten horsemen were 
riding from the village in his direction. In the clear 
atmosphere it seemed as though they had discovered him, 
and were galloping straight at him. Again he had to run 
forward as swiftly as possible, and now the conviction 
overwhelmed him that he had been detected ; for several 
parties of horsemen could be discerned circling around the 
plains. He dared not halt until he found shelter in some 


high ground which he had 
noticed lay about eight miles 
away from the village. 

Here, after a toilsome run, 
he got to cover under a rough 
undergrowth, and lay down 
trying to recover his breath. 
His approach to the village 
where he had left the child was 
now completely barred, unless 
he could wait in close conceal¬ 
ment somewhere and steal 
back when darkness had 
fallen. As he recalled the in¬ 
cidents of the sudden attack 
upon them, he felt sure that 
every living thing in the little 
party had been destroyed by 
the murderous fire of the ban¬ 
dits. He had seen Captain 
Renton fall dead, riddled 
with bullets, and poor Lang- 
sam could hardly be expected 
to have survived his manv 
wounds and the terrible fall 
over the precipitous cliH-side. 

As Cameron watched the 
horsemen, the idea struck 
him that perhaps, after all, 
he had not been the object of 
their pursuit; for, far ahead, 
he saw a very considerable 
number of horsemen emerge 
from the pass which led from 
the city of Lhasa, and make 
their way across the plain in 
the direction of the village. 
When he recovered his 
breath, he determined to 
strike for some broken rocky 
ground, which lay some four 
miles to the left of his present 
hiding-place, in order that he 
might find, if possible, some 
shelter for the night. 

At length he perceived a 
long narrow opening in the 
face of a rocky wall. His 
attention was directed to it 
by noticing a clay bottle, 
some fruit, and Tibetan bread, 
lying upon the ground. As 
he stooped to examine the 
provisions more closely, he 
caught sight of the cleft in 
the rock, and, at the same 
instant, a curious moaning 
sound startled him. 

It rose and fell so plain¬ 
tively, and there was such a 
note of weary pain in it, 
that Cameron felt a chill go through him. It was weird, 
ghastly, terrible, and yet so heart-moving in its intense 
agony that he felt unable to move from the spot. 
Summoning all his courage, he bent down and tried to 
peer through the darkness of the cave. Then he noticed 
that a wall of rough stones had been built up, leaving an 
aperture of about two feet across. Pulling a sulphur- 
match from a block which he carried with him, he struck 
a light. The thin blue flame slowly passed into a yellow 
glow, and, stooping down, Cameron looked into the hole. 

He could just discern m human figure lying stretched 
out upon the ground. The awful moaning went on without 
cessation. The match burned out, and he drew back. 
For more than half an hour he waited, and then, chiding 
himself for his fears, cut a dry twig and made it into a 
torch. Lighting this, Cameron crawled through the dark 
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aperture and examined the prostrate form. It was that 
of a well-built man. The face was hidden entirely by a 
yellow felt mask, fringed at the bottom with Chinese gold- 
lace. A long, loose robe of yellow felt-cloth covered him ; 
but Cameron noticed that the man was almost worn to a 
skeleton. Yellow gloves were on the hands which lay so 
helplessly on the ground. 

Pushing the bottom of the mask to one side, Cameron 
saw that the mouth was wide open, and that the man 
had no tongue. As he tried to lift the head, the moaning 
died away ; there was a long-drawn sigh, a slight movement 
of the limbs, a convulsive shudder, and then—an awful 
silence. The torch flickered -out, the cave grew black, 
and, seeing that the man was dead, Cameron hastened 
to reach the outside of the horrible place. 

Darkness was now coming on apace. The sight of the 
provisions reminded Cameron that he was hungry. He 
was glad to avail himself of the food thus placed at his 
disposal. He was preparing to leave the place, when 
something impelled him to stay. The dead man’s costume 
suggested a* plan which might enable him to escape. The 
strange mask covering the face, the yellow robe, the gloves, 
the rough felt boots !—What better disguise could there be 
for one whose white skin would betray his race to anyone 
w'ho came near ? The man would need clothing no longer ; 
why, then, should not Cameron remove the body from the 
cave, give it decent burial, and, afterwards, assume its 
clothing as a disguise ? 

To despoil the dead w r as a gruesome task ; but necessity 
was imperative and left no alternative. Not far from 
the cavern, in a mass of shrubs, Cameron found 
a place where a shallow grave might be scooped out 
with a hunting-knife. The soil was loose and light. 
The task did not take him* long. He re-entered the cave, 
removed the clothing, and buried the poor unfortunate, 
rearranging the shrubs in such a way that the rude 
burying-place was well concealed. 

While the resolution was upon him, he conquered his 


natural repugnance and, removing his own clothing, 
assumed the garments of the dead man. He had just 
rolled his own clothes into a bundle, when the sound 
of galloping horses nearly alarmed him out of his presence 
of mind. He had barely time to conceal himself, his bundle 
and weapons, in the cave, when four Tibetan horsemen 
rode up the path, and dismounted before the entrance. 
Whispering to each other, they tethered their horses a few 
yards away, and, while two of them collected dry dung 
to make a fire, the others began to prepare a meal. They 
were well armed and appeared to be soldiers. 

It was impossible for anyone to leave the cave while 
they kept their places outside. Cameron hardly dared to 
breathe. He lay upon the hard ground, and watched 
the flames lighting up the fierce faces of the men. It was 
evident from their manner that the soldiers had come 
to stay, and that they did not wish to alarm the occupant 
of the cavern. 

Clearly, they knew that some one was in the dark recesses 
behind the narrow slit in the rock. As the night grew 
more chilly, they replenished their fire with twigs and 
dead wood, and, after a long conversation, three lay down 
to sleep, while the other kept watch. 

Cameron was trapped securely, and yet he could not 
understand how it was that the men had found out his place 
of concealment, and why they did not immediately enter 
and take him captive. If he had known their language, he 
would have learned that they had been sent oft to keep 
watch upon the cavern where the hermit dwelt, and, if he 
could have read the future, he would have known that, 
for many w’eqry years, he was destined to be an inmate of 
a huge palace-prison in the mysterious city of Lhasa— 
possibly a prisoner for life ! 

But, for the time being, this was mercifully hidden from 
Cameron, by reason of his ignorance of the Tibetan language. 
Tired out with the excitement and fatigue of his adventures, 
he fell asleep, and slumbered as peacefully as though he 
had been in his quiet rooms in Oxford. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE NEW INCARNATION. 


AN WHILE, a strange scene 
had been enacted in the little 
village w'here the poor orphaned 
child, Dick Renton, lay wrapped 
up in the warm furs beside 
the tiny Tibetan infant. A 
stout good-humoured-looking 
woman had entered the hut. 
She was the mother of the 
Tibetan babe. Her first 
glance was in the direction 
of the cradle; then she gave 
a shout of surprise, and 
looked anxiously around the hut. 

After flinging back a wooden shutter, to let more light in, 
and treading as softly as she could, she came to the cradle, 
and stared at the sleeping children. Beside her own yellow 
little darling she saw f , w r ith amazement, the clustering 
curls and white face of another child. Bending over them, 
she examined the pair, with her heart shaken with super¬ 
stitious fears. She was too terrified to touch the mysterious 
babe, and equally afraid to lift her ow r n little one. 

A heavy footstep outside aroused her, and, looking up, 
she saw her husband entering. He was a round-faced, 
stolid-looking peasant, whose slow wits could not travel 
around anything outside the details of his own little life. 
He followed her excited gestures with a dull w r onder, and 
at length realised that something out of the ordinary was 
troubling her. Open-mouthed, and in silence, he stared 
dow'n upon the fair-haired child whom he saw lying in the 
cradle. Speech seemed to have fled from him. 

There was a sound of trampling hoofs in the little court¬ 


yard outside, a rattle of weapons, and the giving of orders ; 
but even this unwonted stir had no power to make him 
lift his eyes from the white child. He was still gaping 
when men dressed in yellow robes stood in the doorway. 
The woman said something w’hich made them cross the 
threshold. Pushing the peasant aside, one of the men strode 
up to the cradle. The fair-haired child awakened. Doub¬ 
ling up his chubby fists, he stretched himself, yawned two 
or three times, and then slowly opened two bright blue 
eyes. 

M Mamma,” he said, as his gaze passed slowly from the 
woman to the yellow-robed man; ” Langsam, 'oo yellow* 
teef.” 

” Ama,” murmured the woman, as she caught the sound 
of the first word ; ” he said, ‘Ama.’” 

The three yellow-clad men were now immensely inter¬ 
ested. While one of them hurried outside, the others 
watched every movement of the child. Some one outside 
cried out in a loud tone, and, presently, an old, w'ithered- 
faced man, richly clad and evidently of high rank, pushed 
his w r ay through the people and stood before the cradle. 
For a long time he gazed in absolute silence, and twirled 
a Tibetan prayer-w'heel in his hand. Now and again he 
cast a contemptuous glance upon the yellow infant, and 
once seemed as though he meant to have him thrown out 
of the cradle. 

He noted the fair hair, the white beautiful skin, the red 
lips, and blue eyes of the mysterious child. At length the 
old man spoke. Something caused his voice to roll in 
triumphant joy, and his eyes to light up. Raising himself 
to his full height, he said to his companions :— 

” The gods have guided us rightly, our quest is ended. 
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He is found, he is found ! Behold the new incarnation 
of the Dalai Lama ! Command the priests and. hermits 
to worship our holy leader.’* 

Instantly the hut became crowded with the yellow-robed 
men. One by one they prostrated themselves before the 
cradle, prayer-wheels were whirled rapidly in every hand, 
and a sentence rolled in sonorous music from every lip. 
" Oom—mani padme Hoong / Oom—tnatii padme Hoong l 
(“ Hail ! the Jewel in the Lotus-flower. Hail ! the Jewel 
in the Lotus-flower.” ) 

It was a strange, wild scene. The child who had caused 
all this uproar slowly raised himself to a sitting posture, 
smiled, and. attracted by the bowed figure of the priest, 
called by his followers the Tashi, extended a chubby fist, 
and tapped him lightly on the head, saying, ” Yellow teef, 
Langsam,” and then uttered the Chinese word for “ milk.” 

A chorus of astonished approval arose from the kneeling 
priests, the Tashi twirled his prayer-wheel, and bowed 
many times, with his forehead touching the earth. After 
handing a bowl of fresh milk to the chief priest, the woman 
quietly abstracted her own child, and passed him to 
some one waiting outside. In a few minutes the fair¬ 
haired infant closed his eyes again, and, heedless of the 
chanting priests, tumbled off to sleep once more. 

Leaving several of the priests to watch the 
slumberer, the Tashi and the rest gathered 
in the courtyard. Some horsemen were 
dispatched to meet and summon another 
company of Tibetans who were seen riding 
over the plain. Presently, a fresh crowd of 
excited men were peering^ with awe-stricken 
faces into the hut. They were recalled to 
business by the orders of the Tashi, who had 
now taken his seat in the centre of a wide 
circle of Tibetans. Some Chinese mandarins, 
dressed very richly in silk, and wearing on 
their tunics coral and clear blue buttons, 
significant of the highest rank among Chinese 
officials, took their places on each side of 
him. Behind them were the yellow-robed 
priests, and, in picturesque groups, the 
wild-looking horsemen. On the farthest 
fringe was the crowd of excited peasants. 

After interrogating several of 
the villagers the Tashi ordered the 
man and his wife to be brought 
before him. They were trembling 
with alarm and reverence. 

” Is it true, woman,” said the 
chief priest, “that wonders have 
been seen in this village during 
the past few days ? Do not fear ; 
it seems to me that you are a 
woman honoured of the gods. 

Therefore, speak boldly ; but, on 
your life, speak nothing but the 
truth.” 

” I will speak truth, dread 
lord,” replied the woman, ” many 
wonderful things have been seen 
by us.” 

” Tell us of them, woman ! ” 

” Last night, my lord, when I 
went to the well to draw water, 
the bucket came up filled with 
milk. When 1 saw the wondrous 
sight, I cried loudly, and dropped 
it back into the well. He came 
out ” (she nodded towards her 
husband) ” because he heard my 
cry. He drew a bucketful from the 
well. Lo! again, it was milk. Then 
we went away, not daring to draw 
more. This morning, when we 
drew, the well was as it always 
was, the water clear and cold. 

The miracle had passed away.” 


” Is this truth ? Speak, thou foolish animal.” 

The bewildered peasant nodded his head, he had not 
yet gained confidence enough to speak. 

” Bring some water from the well.” said the Tashi 
Lama ; ” we can easily test the truth of this tale. Ah, 
this is clear enough. Let the women give their testimony.” 

Other peasant-women were pushed into the front rank. 
Each vowed that milk had been drawn from the well; 
they had seen it when the man drew up the bucket, and 
would have tasted it, but that they feared to bring down 
upon themselves the anger of the gods. 

* f Did you see anything more ? ” said the Tashi Lama 
to the woman who had first spoken ; ” speak freely. We 
believe the testimony about the well.” 

Thus encouraged, she went on with another part of 
her story, and, during the recital, a chorus of affirmations 
broke from the villagers. 

“ Last night, dread lord, when we had left the well, 
and darkness had fallen upon the mountains, a bright light 
streamed from a high place in the gorge yonder. It shone 
clearly about the space of ten prayers, and then, even while 
we watched, it vanished. We had never seen the like 
before, and, fearing, we closed our doors and prayed. This 
morning at daylight we went into the fields to collect the 


“ Raising himself to 
his full height, he said ... * The gods 

have guided us rightly, our quest 
is ended. . . . Behold the new incarnation of the Dalai Lama ! 
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cattle. I left my babe In the cradle. He was alone. No 
one came near the hut, for I was keeping watch lest some 
prowling animal ventured near the little one. Wonder 
of wonders, when I entered the hut, lo! in the cradle was 
this wondrous child with the golden hair. As I gazed, in 
fear, upon his face, he awakened and cried ‘ Ama, Ama.’ 
I knew not what to do. I was stricken cold with fear and 
wonder. I am afraid, even now.” 

“ You are lying, woman 1 This fair-haired child is thine 
own." 

41 Nay, dread lord, terrify not thy trembling servant. 
I have but one child—this one. My kinsfolk will 
witness for me that I do not lie." 

44 Did all see the strange light? Speak, ye people!" 
He turned to the villagers and swept a keen cold glance 
•over them. 44 Surely, truth has not fled from amongst 
you ? " 

44 We all saw it, my lord, and truly we were amazed. 
Dogs barked, our ponies neighed, and the yaks stamped 
upon the ground. Never saw we the like before. It was a 
wonder." 

Every word of the peasants was followed with the closest 
attention by the eager priests. The Tashi rose to his full 
height, and. in a loud voice, cried : ** We have heard enough, 
my brothers, to convince us that the gods have spoken. 
He is found; our quest has been crowned with success. 


Oom—mani padme Hoong f Oom—mani padme Hoongf It 
is the new incarnation of the Dalai Lama. We hail him as 
the gift of the gods. Rejoice, thou woman of good fortune ! 
Rejoice, thou most fortunate of men, thou shalt be made a 
Rung and dwell in palaces 1 ” 

The Chinese official with the coral buttons now gave 
some orders, and a strong guard was placed around the 
hut. Some men leaped upon their horses, and darted at 
full speed across the plain in the direction of the sacred city 
of Lhasa. Before they sped away the Tashi said :— 

“ Call the high-priests from all the monasteries. Ride, 
four of you, to summon the dumb hermit of the cave. 
He is near at hand, and must come to Lhasa at the first 
gleam of daylight on the morrow. We will await him 
in the Great Hall. Send word to all the holy men who 
dwell in retirement that the Dalai Lama is found. Rejoice, 
my brothers, this is a happy day. He has returned again to 
his faithful people, the gods are good. Oom—mani padme 
Hoong l Oom—mani padme Hoong / " 

Thus Cameron’s mishap at the well, when he had spilled 
the milk, and the burning of the signal-flare by the two 
men who* had been sent forward to pick out the best way 
up the mountain to the Great Pass, had turned out to 
be messages from the gods which betokened the reincarna¬ 
tion of a new Dalai Lama, the supreme ruler of the Empire 
of Tibet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CHOOSING THE DALAI LAMA. 


H ERE it is well to explain something of the peculiar 
religious customs of the dwellers of the secluded 
kingdom. The religion of old Tibet was Buddh¬ 
ism, but later years had seen the development 
of the system known by the name of Lamaism. The 
supreme spiritual ruler is the Dalai Lama; the second is 
the Tashi Lama, so called from the sacred monastery 
where he lives. IJp to the period with which we are 
dealing there had been twelve Dalai Lamas in the suc¬ 
cession, and an ancient prophecy had it 
that when the thirteenth succeeded to the 
holy office great changes would fall upon 
Tibet. 

Although their nominal head and 
supreme ruler, the Dalai Lama was only 
illowed to exercise his authority through 
■certain men who held office for life. They 
were of high spiritual rank. These, again, 
administered the affairs of the kingdom 
through subordinates of high position. 

1 hese men accumulated vast wealth, en¬ 
joyed all the privileges of a distinguished 
position, and jealously guarded every¬ 
thing which concerned their own dignity 
and prosperity. 

The Dalai Lama was chosen in the cradle 
by these officials, after a search through¬ 
out the kingdom. He seldom lived beyond 
the age of twenty-live years, and usually 
■disappeared in a very mysterious manner. 

One day he would be seen presiding at 
some high spiritual function, the next 
would reveal the fact that he had vanished, 
leaving no trace. It was believed that he 
would be reincarnated in the body of a 
little child; consequently, on his dis¬ 
appearance, an active, close search was 
immediately made throughout Tibet. 

Every house was visited in order that all 
the children might be examined, and, until 
the new Lama was discovered, there was 
no cessation of the diligent investigations. 

When at length the child was found, he 
was removed, with great rejoicing and 


much pomp, to the wonderful palace-monastery of Lhasa. 
Priests, hermits, monks, and Chinese officials were sum¬ 
moned to witness the public adoption of the new Lama; 
for it was necessary for every saintly worshipper in all the 
dominion, subject to the religion of Lamaism, to perform 
homage to him. 

Usually the keenest search was made in the country 
which lay to the east of Lhasa; for it was believed that, 
according to an ancient prophecy, the greatest of all the 
Dalai Lamas would be discovered in the 
east. 

The first Grand Lama was bom in the 
year 1391, and lived many years. Before 
him a line of more than fifty Grand 
Lamas, more or less mythical, stretched 
back into the dim regions of legendary 
history. It was with the Lama bom in 
1682 that the series of mysterious dis¬ 
appearances was initiated, and, without 
doubt, assassination was being used to 
bring about a change in the spiritual 
rulership. It was remarkable that as soon 
as the Grand Lama began to show signs of 
mental activity, and a desire to assert 
himself in the government, he also began 
to be attacked with mysterious mental 
and physical weakness, and then—he 
disappeared. The twelfth Grand Lama, a 
fair, handsome lad, died, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, aged about 
twenty-one. His death occurred about 
the time Captain Renton and Cameron 
had set out from Pekin to make their 
adventurous journey through Tibet to 
India. 

When a reincarnated Grand Lama is 
found, he is taken at once to the great 
monastery of Potala, in Lhasa, where he 
remains in seclusion until he is four 
years of age. His reputed parents are 
ennobled, the father receiving the title of 
Rung. After his formal enthronement, 
the little Lama is admitted as a novice, 
and receives, from special teachers, his 
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education. At the age oi eight he is ordained a full monk, 
and becomes Abbot of the monastery and Supreme Head 
of the Lamaist religion. He is considered to be a minor 
until his eighteenth year, the duties of the government 
being carried on by an official. 

It is about this time that the Grand Lama usually 
begins to show signs of failing health, and after a few years 
of incapacity he somehow disappears, the old round begins 
again, and the official who has been on the point of retiring 
finds that he must continue to bear the burden of authority, 
and reap its rewards, until another infant Grand Lama 
grows to the age of responsibility and the government 
can be transferred to his hands. It seems to be hard upon 
the acting ruler ; but somehow he is quite content to bear up 
against the misfortune which overwhelms the Grand Lama, 
and he seldom complains. 

In the search for the reincarnation of the Lama, men and 


noose. It was a fate of peculiar loneliness and empty 
honour. 

Tibet is a secluded shut-in kingdom, barred to all 
Europeans, surrounded by vast mountains pierced by great 
rivers, and inhabited by a people whose religious beliefs 
have made them intolerant and jealous of any interference. 
Behind all, was the quiet but relentless power of China, 
whose officials were ever on the watch for anything which 
promised gold or power. 

But the future of little Dick Renton was in the hands of 
a wise and loving Creator, and the prayers of a devoted 
mother had long ago committed the helpless child to Hands 
mightier than her own. 

A few days after the great discovery of the new Dalai 
Lama, a long procession of priests and monks passed 
through the magnificent gates of the huge monastery on 
the Potala Hill, in the sacred city of Lhasa. The monastery- 





11 1 Cameron, my son,* 
muttered the ‘dumb’ hermit 
to himself, ‘ you are in for some fun 
this time, or I’m jolly well mistaken.”* 
(See page 226.) 


signs play a very considerable part. The Tibetans are 
superstitious and credulous to a degree, and are easily 
led on by the subtle intriguers who hold the active ruling 
of Tibet in their hands. The Chinese Government, while 
it plays no part in the finding and choice of the Grand 
Lama, insists upon its right of formal sanction, when the 
priests have made their decision. 

It will now be seen how circumstances had conspired 
to entangle the orphaned child, Dick Renton, in the meshes 
of a terrible fate. The quiet and unnoticed arrival of the 
little company of travellers ; their encampment in the 
ravine, and subsequent massacre by the outlaws of Kham ; 
the spilling of the milk into the well ; the light on the hills ; 
the strange discovery of the mysterious fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child in the cradle of the Tibetan woman ; his first exclama¬ 
tion when aroused, and the arrival of a great company of 
priests and attendants who were searching for the new 
incarnation of the Grand Lama:—all these events and 
happenings formed links in a chain which threatened to 
hold the lad in a close imprisonment, separating him 
for ever from men and women of British birth, and 
dooming him to an early death by poison or the silken 


palace is a wonderful building of more than a mile in 
circumference, and is really a city in itself, consisting of 
palaces, temples, barracks, parks, gardens, monasteries, 
and prisons. It was begun about the seventh century of 
the Christian era. A great loopholed wall surrounds it on 
three sides—east, west, and south—while on the north it 
is defended by forbidding, precipitous crags. The Potala 
Hill is called after the hill in Ceylon, which was said to be 
the earthly abode of the Buddhist god of Mercy, whose 
incarnation the Dalai Lama is supposed to be. 

The finest portion of the huge building is the golden- 
domed Red Palace, the official residence of the Dalai Lama. 
Thousands of rock-hewn steps lead up to it, and clustering 
around are the barracks of the troops. Innumerable 
mazes of narrow passages, with low ceilings, run in all 
directions, and deep in the heart of the rocky mountain 
are subterranean prisons and huge treasure-caves. The 
throne-rooms, and the Great Temple, are of the finest 
examples of Tibetan and ancient Chinese art. They have 
highly polished teak floors, great corridors with gold and 
jewelled columns, and massive golden altars and tombs. 
Nearly a thousand monks are in constant attendance at 
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the various shrines, and by night and day services are 
carried on. 

The extensive flat roofs enable the Dalai Lama to take 
walking exercise, and from the parapets five or six hundred 
feet above the courtyards below, he can look down upon 
the thousands of devotees who worship him as their religious 
head. The prospect from the roof is said to be one of the 
finest in the world. It has been described in these words :— 

" In this restful panorama—a vast bird’s-eye view of the 
valley of Lhasa and its noble hills—scarcely a hum from 
the life below breaks upon the stillness. The plain stretches 
out as a great land-locked sea, with wavelets of green 
copses, amongst which peep, 
like ships cosily at anchor 
on its bosom, the tops of the 
cathedral, the town houses, 
and the cottages beyond, 
with their smoke curling to 
the sky ; and from its green 
borders purple capes and 
promontories shoot boldly 
up into the dark-blue, snow- 
streaked peaks fading away 
into soft azure in the dis¬ 
tance.” 

Into this gorgeous prison- 
house young Dick Renton 
(heedless of anything save 
the bottle of warm milk 
which lay beside him) was 
conveyed by a vast train of 
priests and soldiers, while all the streets of Lhasa were 
crowded with an immense concourse of enthusiastic people 
carrying banners, twirling prayer-wheels in thousands, and 
shouting, without intermission, the sacred sentence ” Hail 
to the Jewel in the Lotus-flower 1” 

In that same procession, borne in a yellow palanquin, 
was the famed Dumb Hermit of the Cave. He was clad 
in the yellow flowing robe of his Order, his masked face 
was hidden from the common gaze; but two bright eyes 
flashed behind the slits, and a keen intelligence was taking 
in every incident of the strange scenes being enacted. 
Beneath the yellow robe a broad leather belt carried two 
English-made revolvers, a hunting-knife, and some thin 
books. Cameron, for he was now the Dumb Hermit of 
the Cave, was also passing to the place of his destiny, little 
dreaming that the cause of all the rejoicings, the reincar¬ 
nated Dalai Lama, was none other than his lost playmate, 
the infant Dick Renton. 

Events had turned out strangely. The soldiers who had 
ridden up to the cave had kept close watch all night, never 
relaxing vigilance for an instant. Cameron soon saw that 
any attempt to escape would be impossible. Every time 
he moved, the sentry came nearer to the hole in the cave, 
and tried to peer within. The fugitive hid his rifle and 
clothing in the darkest corner, and covered them with 
stones, retaining his pistols, knife, and books. Then he 
lay down and fell asleep. 

He was awakened at daylight by the sound of trampling 
hoofs, and a voice called out a message through the opening 
of the cave. Cameron recognised some common Tibetan 
words, and understood that the men were asking him to 
come out. He did not emerge, but catching up his prayer- 
wheel he began to twirl it rapidly, making it rattle with 
the speed. A few hours passed in this way, until the 
soldiers began to show signs of anxiety and impatience. 
Other Tibetans came up, and a large curtained palanquin 
was laid down against the entrance of his cave. Voices 
seemed to be beseeching the hermit to come forth. 

Cameron could not understand the words, of course, 
but he realised that the men were very much in earnest, 
and, as he peeped through the opening and saw the richness 
of the palanquin, he began to see that the hermit was 
evidently a man who was entitled to great consideration 
among the Tibetans. At length he determined to enter the 
conveyance and see what turned up. He had only to lift 
the side curtain and take his seat. The moment he did 


so, and had drawn the curtains closely all round, the 
palanquin was lifted gently upon the shoulders of four 
men, and Cameron was borne down the rugged pathway 
and across the plain to the road which led to Lhasa. 

When about three miles from the city they joined a proces¬ 
sion of thousands of yellow-robed priests, and soon the roofs 
and turrets of Potala revealed themselves, and Cameron saw 
the sun flashing from the golden dome of the Red Palace. 

” Cameron, my son,” muttered the " dumb ” hermit 

to himself, ” you are in for some fun this time or I’m 

jolly well mistaken. Alaska, the Yangtze, and Pekin are 
nothing to this show. If you manage to escape from this 

place you may thank your 

lucky stars ; but you won’t, 

my boy. You are in the 
trap. I wonder what the 
game is all about! The 
priests seem to have gone 
mad. I wish to goodness I’d 
left the poor old hermit 
alone. I’ll swear he had no 
tongue in his head when I 
looked into his mouth; but 
perhaps I was mistaken. At 
any rate, I’m going to be 
dumb as an oyster. If I 
open my mouth to speak, I 
may put my foot in it; I 
know' nothing of their lingo, 
and can only jabber a few 
words of river Chinese. Up 
we go—thousands of steps—more and more 1 What a mar¬ 
vellous building l That’s a barracks, sure enough. Hallo 1 
—devil-dancers, as I’m a living sinner—their masks are 
enough to give a man the creeps—more priests—yellow'— 
purple—all the colours of the rainbow'—steady, my boys— 
steady, or you’ll have me out on the ground, the leaders 
are higher than the men in the rear—that's better, we are on 
the level once again. What a gloomy doorway 1 it looks 
like the entrance to a dungeon. Hallo ! what’s up now ? I 
wonder if they mean me to get out and take a little w'alk ? ” 

The steady upward march had now ceased. The inferior 
priests, monks, and soldiers had halted some distance aw r ay ; 
but there was a pressing forward of great crowds towards 
a massive doorway, which appeared to be the entrance 
of the Great Hall of the palace. After a w'ait of about 
twenty minutes, the bearers moved forw'ard again, passing 
through the doorway, and proceeding until they came to a 
wide open space. 

Here they lowered the palanquin, and Cameron realised 
that the time had come when he would have to turn out. 
They were now in a most magnificent hall of some eighty 
yards in length. Massive curtains were slung across the 
roof, and very stately and beautifully carved columns ran 
dow'n each side. Gold and precious stones ornamented 
these pillars from the floor to the ceiling. At one end of 
the hall a huge altar-like erection stood, lighted with 
countless lamps. It was of solid gold, and, with the jewels 
which encrusted it, must have been worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. The hall was crowded with priests 
and monks in most bcw'ildering costumes. Cameron 
thought he had never seen such a marvellous collection 
of solemn-looking freaks. 

Something of great importance seemed to be going on 
before the altar. Peering through the curtains of the 
palanquin he could make out that a number of priests and 
officials of the highest rank were bowing with their faces 
to the ground, and twirling prayer-wheels, as though their 
lives depended upon their activity, while, without inter¬ 
mission, there came the eternal sentence— Oom—mani padme 
Hoong 1 

Cameron became conscious that four monks were waiting 
for him to emerge from his conveyance. He rose to his 
feet and stood upon the highly polished floor. He was in 
the midst of the strangest and most grotesque company 
he had ever clapped his eyes upon. Some were almost 
naked, while others had hanging robes of white, yellow, 
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black, red or purple. Some were masked ; others had the 
pale faces of men who had been immured in dark prisons 
or caves. All looked thin and worn. They were the most 
saintly hermits of the kingdom, summoned by the Tashi 
Lama and the Chinese Amban, to pay their devotions to 
the reincarnation of the Grand Lama. 

From where he was standing, Cameron could just see a 
little form laid out before the great altar. He twirled 
his prayer-wheel, and bumped his forehead on the ground, 
till his head became dizzy. Indeed, he was almost on the 
point of fainting with the unwonted exertion, when, as 
with one common impulse, the hermits rose to their feet. 
A final burst of chanting from thousands of unseen monks 
seemed to be the signal for the cessation of their devotions, 
and Cameron watched the Tashi Lama and his colleagues 
pass behind the Grand Altar, and slowly disappear. He 
did not know the proper thing to do, but thought that if 
he got into his palanquin his bearers would have to take 
him somewhere, and a wild hope rose within him that 
they would probably take him back to his cave and leave 
him there. 

But in this he was disappointed. He had hardly seated 
himself when a yellow-robed priest lifted his hand, as a 
signal, and led the way through what seemed to be a perfect 
maze of bewildering passages, until finally the bearers 
deposited Cameron in a small room and left him there. 
When they had disappeared, he got out of the palanquin, 
and immediately started to devour the provisions which 
had been placed upon a small table. It was only when he 
had finished the entire quantity that he realised that, for a 
hermit, he had made a very hearty meal, and opened the 
way for an inquiry as to whether he was keeping his vows 
or not. 

There was a long window in the room, which opened 
upon the flat roof. Cameron stood for a long time enjoying 
the wonderful prospect and drinking in the clear fresh air 
which swept in from the snow-clad mountains. From where 
he stood, the houses of the town appeared like tiny hovels 


and the people in the streets like moving specks. It waj 
almost a straight descent. Cameron saw that to escape 
by climbing down would be a sheer impossibility. 

Left to himself, he began to review his position. He felt 
that, at all hazards, he must escape in order to get back 
to the hut where he had deposited young Dick Renton. 
He pictured all kinds of things which might have happened 
to the lad, and then he got it into his mind that the Tibetan 
woman would probably sell him to some of the passing 
caravans, and thus cause the poor orphan lad to be lost to 
his friends for ever. The fate of Langsam, also, w T orried 
him almost past endurance. He felt certain that the shot 
which struck him had been fatal; for the convulsive leap 
which the Chinaman gave, and the fall which followed it, 
seemed to show that he had been hit in a mortal part. 

And yet there was a glimmer of hope. Langsam was as 
hardy as a wild animal, and wounds which to most men 
would mean the end of life might not have the same effect 
upon one who seemed to have as many lives as a cat. But 
thinking would not mend matters; so Cameron flung 
himself upon a low bed in one comer of his room, and, 
clothed and masked though he was, sleep came to him, 
and he fell into a deep and dreamless slumber. 

Meanwhile, in a large chamber behind the Great Hall, 
the Tashi Lama, the Chinese Amban, and a crowd of officials 
of highest rank, were busy composing a letter which was to 
be sent to the Chinese Imperial Government. This set 
forth the strange circumstances attending the discovery 
of the new Grand Lama. 

The document was signed and sealed by the highest 
officials, and thus the solemn election of the unfortunate 
young Dick Renton was attested. A few months after¬ 
wards, the Imperial permission snapped the golden fetters 
upon the poor orphan, and the kingdom rejoiced in the 
coming of a new Dalai Lama, and the cruel, subtle regent 
knew that, for another twenty years at least, he would 
be able to tread his ambitious path, and hold sway over 
the millions of mysterious Tibet. 



“The Next Man In!” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


Y OU’RE the next man in, remember that ! 
Put on the pads, and take the bat. 

Go to the wicket with smiling face, 

If you're feeling nervous, show no trace. 
There’s only another to follow you, 

And all will depend on what you do. 

Your side may lose, or they may win : 

Which shall it be ?—You're the next man in ! 

You're the next man in.—What will you do ? 

Be satisfied just with a run or two ? 

Or make the scorer's fingers busy, 

And the eyes of the men in the field go dizzy ? 


When your hard-fought innings at last is o’er. 

Will you hear the pavilion give a roar ? 

But the moment has come—you must now begin ; 

Do the best that you can—you’re the next man in 1 

The old school-times will be done some day ; 

There's another match that you've got to play. 

In the game of life you must take a part, 

Will you side with the right with a noble heart ? 

For youth is passing, and manhood’s near; 

Go into the field with hope and cheer. 

Grip tight—play straight, then you're sure to win. 

Are you ready ? Then, come—you’re the next man in 1 
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THE STATUE 
TO CAPTAIN 
R. F. SCOTT. 


On the opposite page will be seen a picture of the splendid 
statue that has been erected to the memory of Captain R. F. 

Scott and his brave comrades who perished 
on the return journey from the South Pole. 
It makes a notable addition to London's 
many similar memorials. On the front of the 
statue is a tablet commemorating Scott's 
great achievement, with the date of his death, " March, 1912 .’* 
Underneath is given the famous extract from his journal, almost 
the last words that he wrote before he succumbed : “ Had we 
lived, I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, 
and courage of my companions 
which would have stirred the heart 
of every Englishman. These rough 
notes and our dead bodies must tell 
the tale." The tale has been told, 
and it will continue to be told so 
long as Englishmen cherish the 
memories of those gallant men who 
have gone out into the waste spaces 
of the earth and given up their lives 
in the heroic endeavour to add to 
the triumphs of exploration. Scott 
had been beaten by Amundsen in 
the great race for the South Pole, 
but he won through and planted 
the British Flag at the southern 
extremity of the earth. He ranks 
now with the " great adventurers," 
with Franklin and his peers. No 
boy who is a true Briton at heart 
can stand before this striking 
memorial and not feel his breast 
swell with pride as he reads the 
simple inscription. The statue, it 

is interesting to record, is the work of Lady Scott, the ex¬ 
plorer’s wife, and was erected by officers of the Fleet. 


That the “ Boy’s Own " Field Club has " caught on " is quite 
apparent from the large number of letters that I have received 
from readers with reference to it. I antici- 
SO MB pated that very many " B.O.P."-ites 

BO.F.C. were interested in Natural History, and I 

NOTBS. was not at fault. " Rambler " has now got 

the Field Club well under way ; every depart¬ 
ment of the Club is being touched upon, and nothing will be left 
undone to satisfy all members' requirements. It only remains 
for members themselves to assist in making the B.O.F.C. pages 



A Magnet that Lifts Tons. 


even more attractive by contributing notes, etc. thereto. Prizes 
are being offered for the best Nature Notes and Photographs of 
the month, and I am now able to announce the first prize award. 
For the November Nature Note the prize goes to Arthur E. 
Hourd, 14 Cramer Street, Stafford ; his essay on " Under 
the Microscope " is printed in these columns. The winner of 
the prize for the best Nature Photograph for November is 
Robert Cecil Hughes, Cremlyn, Llanrwest, who submitted 
an excellent print of a wasp's nest. This will be published in 
next month’s issue. Owing to the necessity for preparing the 
" B.O.P." considerably in advance of publication it is impossible 
to make these announcements 
earlier. Next month, however, I 
hope to give the Prize Awards for 
both December and January. 


But it is not only through the 
monthly competitions that I ex¬ 
pect to obtain 
WHAT contributions 

YOU MAY from B.O.F.C, 

CONTRIBUTE. enthusiasts. The 
pages are open 
to any boy (or girl, for the sisters 
of " B.O.P." readers show a desire 
to join the Club) who has any¬ 
thing of interest to bring forward. 
Those who live in the country, 
especially, are constantly seeing 
something that is worthy of record. 
If this happens to be your good 
fortune, make a note of the 
incident and send it to " Rambler." 

Any photograph or sketch from 
Nature that may accompany the note will be welcome. There 
are many questions, too, that you may wish to ask; many doubtful 
points that want clearing up. Let us have them, and we will do 
our best to enlighten you. And now I come to the matter of clubs. 
When the B.O.F.C. was initiated there was no intention to form 
a central club, as some readers have imagined ; nor is there any 
need for an actual register of members. The idea was to induce 
" B.O.P."-ites to form local clubs, branches of the B.O.F.C., 
which they could manage themselves, in order to allow them 
to take up their natural history pursuits in a regular, organised 
manner. A register of such local branches will be kept, and 
already quite a number are on the list. There are no member¬ 
ship cards issued from the " B.O.P." office ; I would suggest that 
every club secretary prepares his own, if these are considered 
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A REMARK. 
ABLE 
MAGNET 
HOIST. 


necessary. What has been done for members of the B.O.F.C. 
is to issue a special Club badge which every one may wear when 
out on a ramble or otherwise engaged in the pursuit of his 
favourite hobby. This pretty little badge is printed on blue 
silk, and can be obtained for 3 d. post free. A reproduction of it 
is given on p. 253 of this number, with some notes on the signifi¬ 
cance of the kestrel, which has been chosen as the Club emblem. 
If you like the badge, and want to display one on your coat 
or cap, write up at once to 
44 Rambler," c/o The Editor 
4 ‘ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street. 

London, E.C., enclosing 3 d. in 
stamps. 


Now for a scientific marvel 
that a friend has recently 
brought to my 
notice. Every 
boy, at some 
time or other, 
has played with 
a magnet ; but what do you 
think of a magnet that is 
capable of lifting tons ? Our 
picture shows a Witton 
Kramer 52-inch magnet lifting 
iron ore. At the moment of 
taking the photograph the 
load was two tons. These 
magnets are being used for a 
great variety of purposes. A 
number are now in operation 
unloading iron ore from ships’ 
holds. This material is very 
difficult to handle, being in 
the form of large blocks and 
also of fine dust. The mag¬ 
net, however, handles it in all 
its forms with consummate 
•ease, 'with the result that the 
period of unloading ships is 
very greatly reduced. For 
the handling of ingots in steel 
works these magnets are of 
great service. The magnet 
illustrated would lift a ten- 
ton steel ingot at a cherry-red 
heat when it would be impos¬ 
sible to handle it in the 
ordinary way. Other uses to 
which the magnets are put are 
the loading of charging-boxes 
for steel furnaces, the recovery 

of iron which has been dropped into river-beds during the un¬ 
loading of ships, recovery of magnetic material from tobacco, 
coal-dust, etc. ** Some " magnet this, without a doubt, when 
you compare it with that jolly, little, red-painted, horseshoe¬ 
shaped article that we used to buy for the humble price of 
one penny. A. L. H. 


microscope the habits of these germs have been made known, 
which knowledge has resulted in the discovery of means for 
preventing their expansion.- 

One of the most interesting branches of Nature-study is 
** Pond Life," which cannot possibly be studied and enjoyed to 
the fullest extent without the help of a microscope. The black 
mud which lies at the bottom of ponds and all still water has not 
a very prepossessing aspect at first sight, but when cleaned and 

viewed under a microscope it 
reveals some of the most 
charming objects in Nature. 
These objects, which are 
known as diatoms, are the 
skeletons of what were once 
living creatures, and it is 
almost impossible to conceive 
any shapes and designs more 
attractive or more exquisite 
than these little diatoms. The 
very water itself, which to the 
human eye seems more or less 
clear, is full of the most curious 
and wonderful creatures imag¬ 
inable, which when seen 
through a microscope provide 
endless pleasure and amaze¬ 
ment. The microscope, above 
all, reveals the infinite per¬ 
fection of Nature’s handiwork; 
for a bee’s-sting, when magni¬ 
fied together with the finest of 
needles, has a perfectly smooth 
surface, while that of the 
needle is equally rough. It is 
here that the value of a 
B.O.F.C. would be apparent; 
for though for an indivic^ial a 
microscope is rather an expen¬ 
sive acquisition, it would be 
well within the reach of a fair- 
sized club. A. E. Hourd. 


The Scott Statue in Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In consequence of 
the greatly increased 
cost of Paper, Printing, 
and Binding, caused 
by the War, the price 
of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper” has been 
altered, from this 
number, to SEVEN- 
PENCE PER MONTH. 


B.O.F.C. NATURE NOTE FOR NOVEMBER. 

At this time of the year nearly all the out-door branches of 
Nature-study are at a standstill, and the naturalist must find 
other things to occupy his attention. After 
•• UNDER THE he has mounted his specimens from the fore- 
MICROSCOPE." going season, no more interesting pursuit 
can be imagined than work with the micro¬ 
scope. Besides affording infinite pleasure, the microscope is 
of the utmost value to the human race. It has been instru¬ 
mental in the discovery of the bacteria of some of the most 
dangerous epidemic diseases. By examination under a powerful 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor. M B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 
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The Schools and Rugby Football. 

Practical Hints for the Young Amateur Player. 

By W. T A. BEARS. 

(Saracens, Handsworth, and Eastern Counties.) 


this period, in normal years, 
Rugby football would be in 
full swing throughout the 
country. This, alas 1 is not 
a normal year, and for the 
second successive season the 
game is confined to the 
schools, and to matches in 
which some branch or other 
of the Services is engaged. 
A few of the older players, 
and some younger ones who 
have, perforce, to remain at 
home, last season laid them¬ 
selves out to get fifteens to¬ 
gether to play against teams from some of the regiments 
and battalions which contain Rugby men; and this 
season they are doing the same. So will the grand old 
game, which has already given so many heroes to the 
cause of freedom and honour for which we and our Allies 
are fighting, go on: its noblest traditions be upheld, and 
its splendid course of training fit yet more young Britons 
to respond to the call that may in turn come to them 
—the call of Honour and Duty. 

It has ever been my contention that it is the first duty 
of a young Englishman, a young Scotsman, a young 
Irishman, or a young Welshman to see to it that he is 
in a fit physical condition to take his part in the defence of 
the Homeland, and of the interests of the great Empire 
of which it is the centre; and that, to such end, apart 
from the matter of technical military training, there is 
no finer preparation than the playing of Rugby football. 
That Rugby football-players are inspired with a fine 
spirit of patriotism has been amply demonstrated in 
the last eighteen months. Not a club throughout the 
land but has ceased altogether to carry out its usual 
winter programme, not one that has not contributed 
something like 90 per cent, of its playing-members to His 
Majesty's Forces. Other sports have done nobly in the 
same Erection, but probably none has equalled, certainly 
none has surpassed, the achievements in this regard of 
Rugby football. 

Even the schools have sent many of their older players 
of the last season or so into the Army to join in the sterner 
game of warfare, or to Sandhurst or Woolwich for the 
purpose of preparing to take their part in the fray later on. 

How to maintain the standard of play in the absence 
of the exemplars who have set it in the past ?—That is the 
great question which must receive the consideration of 
those concerned with carrying on the game. There are 
no international games for the boys to watch and profit 
by, no county matches, and few visits from senior teams. 
Yet it rests mainly with the boys at school to keep Rugby 
football alive, and to maintain its grand traditions. Many 
of the older boys and the masters, who have acted as 
coaches in times past, have gone to the War, and it can¬ 
not be expected that the youngsters who remain can 
have the same intimate knowledge of the finer points of 
play. The design of this article is to be helpful to them 
by setting before them the main principles to be observed 
in their practices and in their matches, if excellence and 
good repute are to be attained. 

Now we come to the practical side of the matter—the 
training in methods of play. That side which enters 
the field for a serious encounter, with a preconcerted 
plan of action which has been well rehearsed, will always 


be at an advantage as against one which, both in prac¬ 
tice and in matches, is content to kick-off and follow the 
ball helter-skelter without regard to method or com¬ 
bination. School teams have greater opportunities than 
any others for cultivating combination. They form little 
communities which always dwell together and can readily 
meet to interchange views and ideas, whilst the facilities 
for practice of such plans as may be devised by the leaders 
are ample for the purpose. Constant practice of any 
kind of tactics w'ill bring a measure of skill in the carrying 
of them out. It is desirable, however, that the scheme 
resolved upon shall be the best possible : hence it is 
that I set down some ideas derived from many years of 
observation and personal experience, in the hope that 
they may be of some service to those who are to be the 
players of the future. 

Let us begin by considering what is the main purpose 
when a match is entered upon. It is, of course, to score 
more points by goals and tries than the other side—to 
prevent that other side, if possible, from scoring at all. 
That means a combination of attack and defence. Modern 
authorities are fairly unanimous in holding that attack 
is the best form of defence. In a sense this is true, but 
it is an axiom which requires to be acted upon with 
discretion to be effective. School teams vary in the 
character of their personnel much less than those com¬ 
posed of players of greater age; but, even so, it will be 
found that there are differences—differences of physique 
and of temperament—and these must be taken into con¬ 
sideration by the captain of a side when determining 
whether to depend more on open play or on a tight 
scrummaging game. 

It is curious, perhaps, but undoubtedly true, that 
certain styles of play become traditional in certain schools 
—inculcated, it may be, in the beginning by some coach 
or captain of outstanding ability. Take the case of 
several of the Scottish schools, for instance—Loretto 
in particular. There, more than in almost any English 
school, forward rushes are cultivated; and those of us 
who have had the good fortune to witness a long series 
of international matches can tell many a tale of games 
won for Scotland by virtue of fearless, headlong dashes, 
which were the outcome of years of school training. It 
is not well, however, for a school team to confine its 
attention to any one form of attack. 

In some quarters, of recent years, there has been a 
tendency to make forward play subservient to back play; 
but I am of the school which regards sound forward play 
as the first consideration, the basis upon which the action 
of the whole team should be built. Even now it delights 
my heart to see a sturdy scrummager force his way through 
the opposing pack and go off with the ball at his feet, 
as Charles and Temple Gurdon, Charles Reid, C. J. B„ 
Marriott, R. S. Kindersley, Boswell, Gordon Neilson, 
A. Methuen, R. G. Macmillan, and others did in the days 
of long ago ; but it is a rare sight in these times. The 
forward is taught, all too frequently, that his first duty 
is to get possession of the ball in the scrum and heel it 
out to the backs with the greatest possible celerity. 

Not for one moment would I counsel a reversion to 
the old slow type of game, when packs remained locked in 
a solid mass for minutes at a time, and more than half 
the time allotted to the game was taken up by strenuous 
but not very entertaining pushing matches. That was 
the time when heeling was never thought of, and the ball 
only became loose through the failure of one side to hold 
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the other up. It was grand training for the thews and 
sinews of the forwards, but it left the backs cold and 
the spectators not overpleased. Whilst I have enjoyed 
many such stem scrummages, I confess that in these 
latter days, when I am but a spectator myself, I prefer 
to watch an encounter wherein the play is more varied 
in character. So long as the game is played with fifteen 
men on each side there will always be plenty of scope 
for scrummaging; but it is exhilarating to see the for¬ 
wards break away in a concerted dribble or with short 
passing runs, and my sense of justice compels me to the 
admission that the backs are entitled to their fair share 
of the ball. 

To put the matter briefly, all sections of the team must 
share in carrying out the scheme of attack, although it 
must happen that one will play a preponderating part at 
one time, and another when the conditions are different. 
Always, however, it comes back to this—that the forwards 
must do their utmost at least to hold the opposing pack : 
otherwise, the backs, however speedy and skilful they 
may be, are like to get very few opportunities of displaying 
their abilities in attack. Heeling has become so inherent 
a part of the modem game that it would be futile to decry 
it: it remains to try and carry the tactic out in the most 
effective way. To do this it is essential that all the forwards 
shall be assiduous in the endeavour to get up and pack 
quickly. The side that has all its forces up with heads 
down first is going to have the best chance of getting control 
of the ball; and quick possession and control of the ball 
is necessary if it is to be heeled smartly. 

Granted that the men are up, the next thing is to pack 
in the best possible way. For teams which play eight 
forwards and seven backs, as nearly all school teams still 
do, the best arrangement of the pack in my view is the 
three-two-three plan. If possible, it is desirable that every 
one of the eight shall have his allotted place in the pack : 
that was one secret of the New Zealanders* success. Speed 
in getting to the scrum is the best way to ensure that each 
man shall be able to get to his place. 


Then there is the method of packing to be considered. 
T*he centre man of the first rank should stand four square 
with arms around the shoulders of the other two of his 
row—not clasping them tightly, but binding them fairly 
closely to him whilst leaving them free to break away 
quickly should necessity suddenly arise. The outer men 
of this rank should stand at a slight slant, their heads as 
close as convenient to the head of the centre, but their 
bodies diverging outwards, so allowing the two men of the 
second row to fit in between. These two also should leave 
space between their bodies for the centre man of the rear 
rank to get his head in and make full use of his shoulders. 
The outside men of the back row can, of course, only 
apply one shoulder for pushing purposes, but they have 
the compensating advantage of being free to break away 
quickly, and these two should be speedy men, capable of 
backing up the half-backs and three-quarters, whether for 
the purpose of carrying on a passing movement or for 
tackling if the other side have the ball and the initiative. 

With the forwards thus arranged in the pack, the weight 
of all should be thrown as fully as possible against the 
opposing side. Never mind, for the moment, the matter 
of getting possession of the ball. The opportunity for 
that will come right enough if the men be packed properly 
and keep their eyes open and minds alert. Let all stand 
fast with both feet planted fairly on the ground. So will 
they have most power. It annoys me to see forwards 
dangling one leg in the often vain hope of being first to 
get hold of the ball. In the first place it is not fair play, 
and in the second it is bad tactics, since it weakens the 
power of resistance. 

If the men be properly poised—and it is possible to have 
both feet on the ground and yet retain a certain degree 
of freedom of movement—the one who has the best chance 
of getting the ball should have no difficulty in quickly 
moving one foot to the required position. If, however, 
one or two men are standing on one foot only, the other 
side is exceedingly likely to get the whole pack on the 
move—backwards ; and woe then to the poor backs behind 
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them even if they, the forwards, do succeed in heeling, 
for there is no more distressing situation for half-backs than 
to find their pack crumbling back upon them with the 
ball mixed up with their feet. 

If possession of the ball has not been gained, the for¬ 
wards should concentrate themselves upon a determined 
effort to break up the other pack. There is always the 
possibility that opponents may make one or more of the 
mistakes against which I have given a warning: they 
may be unsteadily poised upon one foot, or they may be 
all, or nearly all, scraping at the ball and thus preventing 
it from going out smartly to the waiting half-back. By 
so doing, they are rendering themselves liable to be broken 
up and rushed off the ball. In this and every other case, 
when the ball is in the scrum, it is essential to keep the 
eyes on it. With the head held low this is not difficult. 
So may you either let the ball through, or keep it in, 
according to your desire, if it is on your side ; on the other 
hand, if the opposing side has obtained possession, you 
can see whether or not the ball goes through, and if it 
does can break away quickly. 

Quick breaking away when the ball is free is a very 
valuable part of forward play, and it can only be done 
properly by observing extreme watchfulness. What 
to do once the ball is out has already been indicated. 
There is no rest for the poor forward. When he has 
ceased shoving—always presuming that he has not ceased 
until assured that the ball has gone out—he should 
be sprinting, helping in a forward rush, joining in a passing 
movement or being ready to do so, or aiding his backs 
in stopping the passing runs of the opponents. 

So much for the forwards. It is not my purpose to 
enter into details as to the duties of every one of the 
backs separately. There would be scope for several 
articles in such a course. It will be sufficient to indicate 
generally what are the more promising modes of attack 
and what the best methods to adopt for defensive purposes. 
Presuming that we are dealing with a side that plays one 
half-back close up to the scrum and the other standing 
back as a connecting link with the three-quarters, as most 
sides do, it must be left to them to adopt those means of 
initiating an attack which seem best to suit the exigencies 
of the moment. 

It is essential in the first place that the scrum half 
should have a good understanding with his forwards, 
for thus only can he decide as to the distance at which he 
shall stand from the scrum. If the forwards, by assiduous 
practice, have gained a fair mastery of the method of 
quick-heeling, which I have described, he will know exactly 
what to expect when he sees that they have gained posses¬ 
sion, and will place himself accordingly. When the ball 
comes quickly and cleanly to him he has a far better 
chance of setting off smartly and eluding the opposing 
halves, and if he can break through, he has established 
a very decided advantage for his side, for, even by the 
most simple passing movements, properly carried out, 
there is bound to be a man unmarked on the wing in 
the end ; and where such simple tactics offer themselves 
as likely to be the most effective mode of attack they 
should be followed without hesitation. The holder of 
the ball should run as straight as possible and not part 
with his charge until he has definitely engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the man opposite. Then, whilst still able to give 
the pass without having his aim diverted, he should look 
towards the intended recipient, so that he can make the 
transfer accurately. 

Some highly skilled halves and three-quarters—in Welsh 
teams and notably in the New Zealand team that was 
over here in 1907—have shown that it is possible to bring 
off passes with certainty without looking to see where the 
taker is ; but this should never be attempted in matches 
until, by dint of much practice, the men have gained such 
a good understanding and such confidence in each other 
that there would be little risk. As a general instruction, 

I should decidedly say to the man who holds the ball, 


" Do not pass until you can see the man to whom you arc 
passing, and know that he is in a position to take the 
ball." 

There is a great tendency amongst backs, once they have 
got rid of the ball, to slacken speed and for the moment prac¬ 
tically drop out of the movement. That should never be. 
They should keep up with the game, have their eyes ever 
on the man with the ball, and so always be in a position 
to take a reverse pass. When the initiator of the passing 
run has not himself beaten a man, it may be necessary 
to resort to some unexpected and unusual course in order 
to baffle the opponents. It is possible in practice for three- 
quarters to attempt all sorts of different passes, missing 
intervening men to get the ball quickly to a man who is 
unmarked, or returning it to the player from whom it 
has just been received, and so on. Only it is imperative 
that every player shall be well drilled in the procedure, 
so that he may not be taken by surprise. 

It would be foolish to arrange a hard-and-fast form of 
attack beforehand—for A, that is, to undertake to miss B, 
and pass out to C on the very first, or any other, occasion 
of getting off ; but if all are given to understand that at 
any moment in the game such a move may be made, all 
will be alert. A three-quarter should be as watchful as a 
slip in the cricket-field, and be j ust as ready to take a ball 
that comes to him without warning. 

The whole three-quarter line should be on the move 
together, maintaining such an arrangement of relative 
positions as the occasion may call for. One thing should 
ever be borne in mind : it is far better to be well behind the 
line of the runner with the ball than close up. Some three- 
quarters " back-up " on a level with the holder. In such a 
case it is almost inevitable that the pass, if taken, will be 
forward, and there is always the danger that the ball will 
be thrown behind the backer-up. The slightest check to 
the holder causes the backer-up to be off-side and therefore 
inoperative. I have seen many a seemingly certain try 
missed by this too eager " following up in front." Sup¬ 
posing a centre has the ball and desires at a certain juncture 
to transfer to his right wing. The chances of the wing man 
getting the ball and scoring a legitimate try are far greater 
if he be half a dozen yards in rear and half a dozen yards 
nearer the touch-line, than if he be very nearly on a level 
with the centre. 

This is, of course, a general principle; there may be 
occasions when the supporter may safely be within a 
yard or two of the carrier, but players of resource will know 
how to adapt themselves to varying circumstances. The 
great thing is to have an understanding with your fellows, 
and that can only be gained by constant practice together 
of agreed methods. A wise captain will get his backs 
together, talk over with them different tactics, and then set 
them to work practising them until all are thoroughly 
familiar with the possibilities. The too usual course of start¬ 
ing off upon a sides game for practice without any precon¬ 
certed plan is very inadequate training for match play. 
The strenuous endeavour of an actual contest there must 
be, of course, but a ten-minutes' rehearsal of agreed methods 
of attack prior to the sides game, pulling up and starting 
afresh when the scheme fails, will soon prove of incalculable 
value. It enables a team to depart from stereotyped and 
obvious movements, which are comparatively easy to 
check, and to baffle opponents with a series of varied and 
surprising forms of attack. 

Once more, boys, remember that the future of the game is 
largely in your hands. Those who made history in 1913-14 
will probably never return to the field, of play : many of 
them are dead, many more are wounded so sorely that foot¬ 
ball will no longer be possible for them. So to the school¬ 
boys of to-day must we look for the restoration of first- 
class match play when the War is over ; and, so that the 
points here set forth are borne in mind, I have no fear but 
that we shall find the old game still flourishing and as potent 
as ever for all good things—manly vigour, discipline, sports¬ 
manship, and good comradeship. 
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Some Humorous Records of 
School Life. 

By JOHN LEA. 

Author of " Under the Harrow," etc. 


way. The increased emphasis in Mr. Binford’s 

! voice apparently made an impression, for he 

shuffled back to his original place. 

“ Answer me, Asa," went on the gentleman. 
“ I am anxious concerning you, and but for this 
sudden call which takes me from home for a week, 
I would not lose sight of you till safely lodged at 
Clay house." 

His interesting offspring here bethought him of a 
little creature comfort, and, abstracting a bull’s-eye from 
a twist of sticky paper, popped it into his mouth. Rolling 
it leisurely round till more conveniently placed for speech, 
he gazed at Mr. Binford’s hat and said :— 

“ That'll be all right." 

“ I hope it will, my son," came the answer a little 
solemnly. “ At Clayhouse you will find a new chance. 
Good-bye ! Take all the advantage you can of it." 

The train had begun to move before this speech was 


finished, but the gentleman walked rapidly beside it to 
thrust one hand through the window for Asa to shake. 


N OW, I want you chaps to be patient," said Bes- 
simer, on the fourth night, “ because my tale 
this time is a bit tricky, and will be difficult to 

manage properly. You understand-" 

“ No, we don't," came a chorus, in tones which made it 


When it was withdrawn again there was a sticky deposit 
on three of the fingers left by Asa's filial grip. Mr. Binford 
remained on the platform till the particular window had 
disappeared behind the buttress of a bridge that spanned 
the line just outside the station ; but he watched for the 


clear to Bessimer that the patience he had asked for was 
already threatened with evaporation. So, in self-defence, 
he began at once the story of 

“THE MYSTERY OF ASA BINFORD." 


sallow face to appear in vain. With the bull’s-eye in one 
cheek, Asa studiously avoided looking out till too late, 
and mumbled, amid the rolling of his lollipop :— 

“ He's always rating me for nothing. Don't see why 
I shouldn’t do as I like." 

The last observation seemed to have a humorous 


Asa Binford came to Clayhouse out of the natural order 
of things, but that was partly due to the business vagaries 
of his papa. It was neither term time nor half-term time, 
when the last-named gentleman might have been seen 
one day standing at the door of a railway carriage in a 
London station. Sitting inside the carriage was a cleanly 
dressed boy : a silent boy with deep-set eyes and sallow 
cheeks, and a roving glance w'hich would have led anyone 
to suppose that he seldom saw what he looked at. 

“ Now, Asa," said Mr. Binford, “ I have written to Dr. 
Brow’n and told him that you will arrive by the train which 
leaves Wimcot Junction at five o’clock this evening. 
Don't forget that it will be necessary to change at the 
Junction, where, I am sorry to say, you will have to wait 
some time for a train to take you on to Clayhouse. Do 
you hear me ? " 

The question was a little emphatic, because Asa had 
risen while his father was speaking and moved dreamily 
to the opposite window, from which he lolled in a listless 


suggestion in it, for the deep-set eyes glittered a little, and 
the mouth presently widened to such an extent that the safe 
retention of the bull’s-eye was in jeopardy. 

Asa Binford was alone in the carriage, but from what 
happened afterwards, there can be no doubt that he found 
great entertainment all the way to Wimcot Junction. 
In fact, long before the latter place was reached, sedate 
travellers in a neighbouring compartment complained 
to one another of the jovial uproar which came from his 
carriage ; and they felt so convinced that a noisy crowd 
were gathered together therein, that open-eyed amazement 
was on the faces of those who saw only a sallow-com- 
plexioned, sulky boy get out at Wimcot, to leave the 
carriage empty. 

He strolled to the guard’s van and watched one or two 
bags and parcels thrown out, labelled with his own name 
and the school to which he had been dispatched. Then 
he began to look about him. No one would have suspected 
by his manner that he was well acquainted with Wimcot, 
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but perhaps the prospect of a two-hours* wait at even 
a familiar wayside station is enough to induce a certain 
air of boredom. 

Presently, when the bustle consequent upon the arrival 
of a train from London had subsided into a profound 
silence, he sauntered through the booking-office to look 
at the country beyond. A dusty road stretched away 
before him, and down this road he shortly ventured to 
walk a little way, pausing within sight of the station at a 
stile which gave on to a river-side path screened by a high 
hedge. Climbing this stile in an aimless way, Asa Binford 
soon rambled from sight behind a cluster of reeds and 
withies. 

True to the minute, the five-o’clock train from Wimcot 
Junction steamed into Clayhouse station, and before it 
could come to a standstill, a boy jumped out. Identifying 
his personal effects from the guard's van, he arranged 
for their transhipment to the schoolhouse, and im¬ 
mediately set out on foot for our respectable academy. 
The place was easy to find even for a stranger, and long 
before his luggage arrived here, he had announced himself 
at the porter’s lodge. 

44 Please tell Dr. Brown,” said he, 44 that Asa Binford 
has come. My father wrote to inform him that I should 
be here at this time.” 

But the startling piece of news could not be imparted 
to Dr. Brown, because Dr. Brown was away from Clay¬ 
house. Asa Binford, however, was at once handed over 
to the care of the Matron, who, as we all know, is a very 
capable substitute for the Head on such occasions. 

The introduction was a surprise to both. Indeed, for a 
moment, the Matron seemed to see in the new boy some¬ 
thing so astonishing that she could only look upon him 
in silence. 

“ Asa Binford,” said she at last, 44 is this the appearance 
you deem it wise to cut on first entering a respectable 
school like ours ? Tut-tut! I cannot think that you 
were allowed to leave home in such a disgraceful state. 
Surely you have loitered by the way to gambol in every 
dustbin you could find! ” 

She rose hastily, and, making a show of giving the new 
boy a wide berth, bade him follow her. The command 
was meekly obeyed, and half a minute later they came to 
the door of the lavatory. 

‘‘ Go in there,” said she; “ you will find brushes and 
soap and water. Make good use of them. I will be back 
in five minutes.” 

The result was satisfactory, and in due course the new 
boy was conducted round the show, receiving many useful 
hints concerning his approaching duties. 

44 This, Binford,” said she, 44 is the cubicle you will 
occupy. The dormitory, remember, is No. 5, and your 
apartment in it is No. 7.” 

A mental note of the fact was made in silence ; then, 
without asking leave, the boy walked straight into cubicle 
No. 7 and looked through the window at the far end. It 
was only a swift glance and he was back in a moment, 
but the action evidently surprised his companion. Under 
her questioning gaze he coloured slightly, and next moment 
had put an inquiry of singular irrelevance. 

44 Was that a public street I saw below the window, 
or only part of the school grounds ? ” 

44 A matter of such small importance need not occupy 
our attention at present,” replied the Matron coldly. 
44 It is more to the point that you should understand my 
wishes with regard to the management of your cubicle. 
All the boys here are expected to be clean and tidy.” 

She accompanied the words with a glance reminiscent 
of her recent rebuke. 

44 Do you hear what I say ? ” 

44 Oh yes.—Of course.—Certainly ! ” jerked out her 
companion in a preoccupied tone. Then, looking up 
thoughtfully, he added :— 

44 Can you tell me where the nearest letter-box is ? ” 

44 What do you want with a letter-box ? ” 

The lady was getting positively savage by this time, and, 


as they made their way downstairs again, for two pins she 
would have sent the irritating chap flying to the bottom. 

44 1 have to write a note to a friend,” came the self- 
possessed voice, 44 and it must be got off to-night.” 

The Matron failed to be impressed. 

44 You will report yourself to-morrow morning to Dr. 
Brown,” said she. 44 Meantime you are at liberty to do 
as you like till the supper-bell rings.” 

With these words she threw open the door of the common- 
room to let out an uproar which would have fairly staggered 
almost anyone but Asa Binford. Instead of entering, 
as it was evidently intended he should do, he turned 
upon his retreating companion. 

44 One minute, please,” he cried. 44 Will you tell me 
where I can write my letter ? ” 

44 In there,” came the reply. 

And in spite of a crowd of strange boys, a world of 
curiosity, and a most distracting hubbub, he wrote it in 
there—sitting for the task at a table in one corner of the 
room. With an eye to possible difficulties he had brought 
paper and envelope and stamp, and drawing these from 
his pocket, he set to work. It did not disturb him in the 
least that before the first word was written some inquiring 
youth piped out:— 

" Who’s the johnny in the corner ? ” a question which 
was swiftly repeated again and again by an ever-increasing 
number of voices till the room rang with the chorus. 

The letter ran as follows :— 

Dear Duncan, 

Got here safely, and so far everything is all right. 
There seems to be quite a nice set of boys at Clayhouse. 
Old Brown is not visible to-night, but I am to appear 
before him in the morning, when I fear there will be a 
display of fireworks. However, let's hope for the best, 
though I want you to be prepared for emergencies. 
Have seen the sleeping-box. Details shall follow shortly. 

Yours in the swim, 

Asa Binford. 

There was a strange smile on the boy's face as he sealed 
this letter in its envelope and wrote on the latter :— 

Mr. Lee Duncan, 

Wimcot Farm, 

Near Wimcot Junction. 

And the smile was still there when, a moment later, 
he was making his Way down the main corridor to the 
post-box which he had himself spotted after vainly seeking 
information on the point from the Matron. 

If the "cheeky” demeanour shown by him in the 
common-room led some of the fellows to regard him as 
more than an ordinary being, the reports next morning 
made by those who shared his dormitory went a long way 
to confirm this estimate of his character. 

“ The beggar's bewitched I ” said one. 44 It isn’t all 
lavender, I can tell you, to sleep in the next apartment 
to a maniac who chuckles and giggles to himself for no sort 
of reason.” 

44 And what was he doing, leaning half out of window 
in the moonlight,” said another. 44 1 peeped over the 
top of the cubicle screen, and there he was, stuck like a 
clothes-peg on the window-sill, as if trying to see how 
far down the outside wall he could reach.” 

But even at the moment these interesting antics were 
being discussed, the subject of them was giving Dr. Brown 
cause for still greater astonishment. 

44 So you are Asa Binford ? ” queried the Doctor, extend¬ 
ing his hand as the new boy entered his sanctum. 44 Now 
let me see about placing you, Binford; and to that end, 
suppose we take a brief survey of your attainments.” 

It was then that the cause for astonishment began. 
The new boy became almost morose under the questions 
that were put to him, and, with very few exceptions, he 
failed to answer them at all. 

44 This is scarcely what I expected,” said Dr. Brown 
at last. 44 Mr. Binford gave me to understand that I should 
find you fairly well advanced in two or three subjects; 
but I fear your position at Clayhouse, for the present, 
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an acquaintance with the first essentials of Latin 
grammar, and could even be trusted to do himself 
justice with simple translations into that tongue. 
Dr. Brown laid the letter aside and rubbed his 

glasses. 

“ We must look into this,’* he said. “ If Binford 
were at home I would clear the matter up at once." 

But Binford was not at home, and several days 
had to pass before he would be. 

During those days the new boy showed his usual 
unruffled exterior. Conscious, no doubt, of the 
disapproval of his fellow scholars, he held himself 
aloof from them with great ingenuity, and donned 
an air which shied even the least sensitive from 
running after him. Such leisure as he 
had was principally spent in solitary 
walks, or in writing letters, every one 
of the latter being addressed to the 
same person—namely, Lee Duncan of 
Wimcot Farm. But if the prompt reply 
to our correspondence is a commendable 
characteristic, there is, after all, nothing 
remarkable in the number of letters 
the singular individual dispatched, for 
not a fellow in Clayhouse received so 
many as he did. Most of these he took 
occasion to read in private, and, to 
judge by smiles and chuckles, he 
derived much amusement from their 
contents. 

But on the Monday morning, a week 
after his arrival at Clayhouse, a 
change came over the spirit of the 
dream. Sauntering listlessly to the 
rack as usual, he found a letter there 
which was not in the hand-writing of his constant 
correspondent. The sight of it brought consterna¬ 
tion to his countenance, and he sped away into the 
most secluded corner he could find to devour 
its contents. Truly had he done this in other than 
a metaphorical sense, it could scarcely have 
brought a more bilious pallor to his face :— 

My dear Son, 

It has caused me much regret on return¬ 
ing home to find no letter from you. I 
shall call at Clayhouse on Tuesday morning 
next to enlighten myself first-hand as to 
your well-being. 

Your affectionate father, 

B. Binford. 


during the stilly hour of night, made a dramatic climax 

(See page 236 .) 

will be a somewhat humble one. I hope you are not so 
foolish as to place yourself at a disadvantage for the sake 
of some silly escapade ? " 

No answrer. 

“ If so," went on the Head sternly, “ it will not be a 
difficult matter for me to deal with." 

Now, despite Dr. Browm’s statement, he hoped that his 
new pupil really was acting the ass, for then there would 
be little trouble in bringing him to his senses ; but when 
he found that this was not the case, the problem ploughed 
a furrow in his learned brow. 

That evening he rummaged among his papers for a 
recent letter from Mr. Binford. and. when he found it, all 
his misgivings were confirmed. In plain, straightforward 
English, Mr. Binford declared that his son Asa possessed 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of classical literature; 


This was all he read—and who would 
consider this enough to put the recipient in 
a flutter which lasted all day ? So momentous, 
however, did he consider the newrs, that during 
the short respite allowed at midday, he 
scribbled a line to the devoted Duncan, and 
made himself very hot by racing to the local 
olfict with it in order to catch an earlier post, 
possible.” On the way back, while crossing the fore¬ 

court, he ran into the arms of Dr. Brown, 
which he would certainly not have done 
had his self-possession been less disturbed. 

“ Ah, Binford 1 " cried the Head, with a searching look 
at the boy's face, “ your father writes me that he will 
be here to-morrow morning. You will no doubt be glad 
to see him ? " 

“ Yes, sir, very ! " came the reply. “ I had a letter 
this morning telling me of his intention to call." 

As the Doctor passed on he muttered mysteriously to 
himself. Perhaps if he had not been quite such a busy 
man ; perhaps if so many different duties had not followed 
on each other’s heels he might, during that week, have 
given more attention to what puzzled him ; but if he had 
it would have interfered sadly with the story. 

Of all the parties concerned, however, he was the least 
perturbed ; and on that Monday night he slept far better 
than the occupant of No. 7, Dormitory 5. But restless 
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as the latter may have been, his fellow lodgers had no 
cause to complain ; for after he withdrew into his cubicle 
nothing more was heard of him. 

It was not till aurora gilded the skies on the following 
morning that the most startling event ever recorded in 
the annals of Clayhouse took place. Cubicle No. 7 
remained closed till within half a minute of the bell for 
prayers. Then the door was seen to open, and a boy came 
out whom no one there had looked upon before. He was 
a boy with sallow face and deep-set eyes : a boy who 
glanced about him in a roving w r ay, as if he failed to see 
what he seemed to look at. 

Walking straight down the centre of the dormitory, 
oblivious to the gasps of astonishment from those around 
him, and their fusilade of questions, he passed out on to 
the landing at the far end. With all the composure of 
one who had long resided at Clayhouse, he descended the 
stairs, and next moment mingled unnoticed with a stream 
of boys hurrying along the dusky corridor in answer to 
the prayers-bell. And on the landing above, the occupants 
of Dormitory 5 stood gazing after him as though bewitched 
into silence and inactivity. 

Of course the little joke could not last for long, and as 
soon as prayers were over a rumour of the strange event 
began to buzz so loudly that the sallow-faced boy sur¬ 
rendered himself at once to official inspection. 

He said his name was Asa Binford, and as soon as con¬ 
venient he would like to be taken to Dr. Brown who 
would know him at once. This reasonable little wish was 
granted forthwith ; but on arrival at the sanctum it was 
found that Dr. Brown was already engaged with a caller. 
Only a few minutes elapsed, however, when a message 
was sent out commanding the presence of Asa Binford. 
With startling promptness that important individual 
delivered himself ; but Dormitory 5 had not been more 
overwhelmed by the apparition than was Dr. Brown. With 
wide-open eyes, that long-suffering man watched his new 
unknown pupil advance across the study floor with out¬ 
stretched hand to a gentlemen who had risen as he entered. 

“ Well, father/' said the boy, “ you see I am here all 
right." 


“ Yes, Asa," replied Mr. Binford, “ but you are not very 
sparing of my anxiety. I see I have wronged you this 
time for I had my doubts that you would come to Clayhouse 
when I told you to." 

Then Dr. Brown put in his spoke, and I can tell you 
that his righteous indignation made things lively for a 
time : so lively indeed that dear Asa found it prudent 
to make a clean breast of it. The story he told may be 
gathered from a final letter he wrote that very day. Again 
it was addressed to Wimcot and ran as follows :— 

Dear Duncan, 

It has all gone off very well. I enjoyed my week at 
the farm immensely, as I have no doubt you did yours 
at Clayhouse. It was a pity that Uncle Willoughby 
came to Wimcot just soon enough to show that I had 
told a fib about you having gone off to spend a week 
with him, but accidents will happen. Hope you have 
not been made very sore over it. On the whole the 
scheme we hatched while waiting for the train at the 
junction was a success, and your notion to explain the 
plan of the place, and let me in at the cubicle window 
during the stilly hour of night, made a dramatic climax 
possible. I shall never forget marching down the 
dormitory next morning, between a double row of 
gapers fairly paralysed with astonishment. Send a line 
to crow with me over the neatest little game I ever 
played. 

Yours ever, 

Asa Binford. 

But when the line came it was not exactly of the com¬ 
plexion Binford expected. His accomplice was evidently 
very sore on the point. 

The reply ran :— 

Dear Asa, 

I have had enough of your beastly tricks. The pater 
has been talking the matter over with me, and I am 
heartily sorry that I was such a fool as to take part in 
what you call your scheme. When you feel equally 
ashamed of what we have done, I shall be glad to hear 
from you again. 

Yours &c., 

Lee Duncan. 


(The next story in this series will he entitled : “ Marzetti’s Menagerie.") 



Solutions to Puzzles and Problems. 

(See page 186.) 


MOTORING ACROSTIC. 

plug 

errata 

TAR 
R. A. (C.) 

OILING 

limousine 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Stone, tone, one. 

2. Stable, table, able. 


ENIGMA. 

U, yew, ewe, you. 

RIDDLE. 

K a III r. 


CHARADES. 
1. Head-long, 
a. Shake-down. 


WORD SQUARES. 


BOAT 
O T * T O 
A RUM 
TOME 


BALL 

ASIA 

LOOM 

LAMP 


HIDDEN FAMOUS LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. 


x. Doherty. 

2. Parke. 

3. Barrett. 

4. Doust. 

5. Caridia 

6. Gore. 


7. McLoughlin. 

8. Brookes. 

9. Powell. 

10. Dixon. 

11. Dunlop. 

12. Wilding. 



DECAPITATIONS, 
z. Grasp, rasp, asp. 
2. Trout, rout, out. 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
TERRIER 

etna 

NORTH CAROLINA 

niblick 

I C I C L E 
8 A M L E T 
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Medals Awarded 


War Decorations of the World’s 
Its Equivalents 


By 



The Victoria Cross. 


for Valour. 

Fighting Forces: The V.G. and 
in Other Lands. 

RAYMOND RAIFE. 


I N the month of August last, his Imperial Majesty 
the Tsar conferred Russian military decorations 
upon no fewer than 851 officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the British Army for gallantry 
and distinguished service in the field. Most of these awards 
were of the Cross of the Order of St. George in one or other 
of its several classes. The conferment of such a multitude 
of honours was, of course, a very notable and an unpre¬ 
cedented mark of the closeness of the friendship between 
the two allied nations. Seldom, indeed, are the coveted 
military decorations of any country presented in such 
numbers ; but there is one historic, though older, instance 

that deserves mention. 
In the year 1865, during 
the American Civil War, 
an entire regiment re¬ 
ceived the United States 
Medal of Honour. Eight 
hundred and sixty-four 
medals were awarded to 
officers and men of the 
Twenty-seventh Maine In¬ 
fantry for volunteering 
to remain in service and 
participate in the Battle 
of Gettysburg—the scene 
of the Federal victory 
over the Confederates— 
their terms of service 
having expired. 

The Cross of the Order 
of St. George, above men¬ 
tioned, has in its centre 
a medallion, which shows 
in enamels a picture 
of St. George and the 
Dragon. Previous to the 
present War the Cross in its first class was given only to 
officers of the Army and Navy, for such services as the 
taking of a fortress, capture of a vessel, etc. The Cross is 
also bestowed for “ such counsel as may lead to a victory.” 
Quite early in the present campaign, General JofTre received 
this Order from the Tsar. The Russian Order of Military 
Merit was originally a Polish Order, having been founded 
in 1792, and revived at Warsaw in 1807. From the Poles 
it passed to the Russians, but was unnoticed until Tsar 
Nicholas gave it a new constitution and placed it high in 
rank amongst Muscovite Orders. It takes the form of a 
cross surmounted by the Imperial Crown. Other Russian 
Orders conferred upon our British soldiers have been those 
of St. Vladimir, St. Stanislas, and St. Anne. The Grand 
Duke Nicolas, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, 
not long since declared that if courage were the only 
qualification, every man in the hosts of the Tsar would wear 
a war medal; opportunity, however, was requisite from 
the nature of things. The youthful Tsaritsa, heir to 
the Russian throne, is an enthusiastic collector of war 



Cross of the Order of St. 
George, Russia. 


medals, and possesses replicas of all the medals worn 
by his father’s myriad troops. 

One of the Army regulations of the United States is 
worded as follows :— 

“ Soldiers of the Union have ever displayed bravery 
in battle, else victories could not have been gained ; but as 
courage and self-sacrifice are the characteristics of every 
true soldier,'such a badge of distinction as the Congres¬ 
sional Medal is not to be expected as the reward of Conduct 
that does not clearly distinguish the soldier above other 
men whose bravery and gallantry have been proved in 
battle.” 



The Medal of Honour, or Congressional Medal, is a 
bronze five-pointed star, tipped with trefoil, each point 
containing a crown of laurel and oak. In the middle, 
within a circle of thirty-four stars, America, personified 
as Minerva, stands with her left hand resting on the fasces, 
which is a bundle of rods bound round the halve of an axe 
and regarded as a badge of authority. With her right 
hand, in which she holds a shield emblazoned with the 
American Arms, she repulses Discord, represented by a 
figure holding two snakes in each hand. The star is sus¬ 
pended by a trophy of two crossed cannons, cannon-balls, 
and a sword surmounted by the American Eagle, which is 
united to a clasp, composed of two cornucopias and the 
American Arms, by a silk ribbon one inch wide and one 
inch in length. The ribbon has a centre stripe of white 
one-sixteenth of an inch 


wide, flanked on either 
side by a stripe of blue 
seven thirty-seconds of 
an inch wide, bordered 
by two stripes of red, 
each one-fourth inch wide. 

At various times the 
medal was bestowed for 
services in campaigns 
against the Indians. The 
first instance of such 
award was that of Assis¬ 
tant-Surgeon Bernard Ir¬ 
win, who, just before the 
Civil War, volunteered 
to command a body of 
soldiers against the 
Apaches in Arizona, and 
succeeded in beating the 
Redskins. 

Undoubtedly the proud¬ 
est distinction awarded 
for bravery in the field is 
our own Victoria Cross. 

Practically everybody 
knows that the Victoria 
Cross, inscribed simply 
" For Valour,” is awarded 
to officers and men of the Medal of Honour, U.S.A. 
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Army and Navy for 
conspicuous bravery in 
presence of the enemy. 
Not so many, however, 
will be aware that at one 
time the V.C. could be 
won otherwise than in 
warfare. By Royal War¬ 
rant it was decreed that 
the V.C. might be awar¬ 
ded to officers and men in 
the naval and military 
services for conspicuous 
courage under circum¬ 
stances of extreme danger, 
even in peace-time. The 
reward was intended to 
be so given under such 
The D.S.O., Great Britain. conditions as, say, a fire 

on board a troop-ship, or 
the foundering of war-craft at sea. But after a few 
years that warrant was withdrawn, since when the V.C. 
has been reserved for war services only. As a matter 
of fact, only one peace-time V.C., as we may call it, was 
ever awarded. It was given to Private Timothy O’Hea, 
ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, for his courageous conduct 
in Canada on the occasion of a fire which occurred in a 
railway-car containing a large store of ammunition. The 
first man of colour to be made a V.C. was William Hall, 
a member of Sir William Peel’s Naval 
Brigade, in the Indian Mutiny. - 

Victoria Crosses are not turned out in 
quantity by machinery. They are made /f 

one at a time, as wanted, by Messrs. Han- /f 

cocks & Co., the King’s silversmiths, of ///m 3 
London. The first V.C.—which is believed / / 
to have been designed by the Prince I I (AliXPAl 
Consort—was modelled in hard wax, from 
which a pattern was taken. Every V.C. is 
copied from that pattern; and when the 
bronze medal has been struck, the orna- 
mentation is worked up by a skilled chaser, 
by hand. 

Glorious stories of how the V.C. has been Medal for Bi 
won have lately teemed in all records of the 
War. It is well for us as a nation that these epics can 
be told. And there is romance about the V.C., even in 
stay-at-home England. At Fishguard, the other evening, 
Sergeant Fuller, V.C., entered a cage containing two 
African lions attached to a menagerie. Fuller told the 
men of the audience that if they were not fit to die, they 

were not fit to live. 
When challenged to enter 
the lions* cage, he threw 
up his cap, calmly clam¬ 
bered into the enclosure, 
and stroked the lions, 
amidst tremendous 
excitement. Many men 
enlisted as a result of 
the incident, and Fuller 
was awarded a gold 
medal as a memento. 

Some years ago Private 
F. Hitch, one of the 
heroes of Rorke’s Drift 
in 1879, put out his knee¬ 
cap whilst in civil em¬ 
ployment, and had to be 
taken to hospital. He 
was in his shirtsleeves at 
the time, and when he 
sent for his coat, some 
one had cut the V.C. 
from off it. A dummy 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, V.C. from the United 
France. Service Institution was 
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Medal for Bravery, Serbia. 



offered to the soldier TOBJuTfWtt# 

thus cruelly victimised; 

but he refused this, and 

in the end the Army Qg 

Council gave him a new 

Cross—two V.C.’s for one 

man ! Sergeant Patrick 

Mullane, of the Royal 7 

Horse Artillery, v ent 

abroad, was supposed to 

be dead, and his V.C. 

for Maiwand was sold to 

Captain A. W. Bucking- 

collection of medals came 

He had returned, and 
had heard of the fate of 
his Cross. At once the 
gallant captain withdrew 
the lot from auction and 

restored the decoration Order of Leopold, Belgium, 
to Mullane. 

The splendid history of the recent winning of many V.C.’s 
has already been told in these pages—true tales of British 
and Colonial heroism—the perusal of which should make 
us all thankful in our hearts that we are 
kith and kin of these super-men who, in 
their great love for the Flag and for their 
fellows, have looked Death in the face 
with contempt. 

\ \5V)\\ A very handsome badge is that of the 

xtfk \ \ Distinguished Service Order—a decoration 
>OCT(un I ] that is only conferred upon those whose 
vjf / / deeds have been marked by special mention 
/ /• of their names in dispatches for meritorious 
y/ and distinguished services in the field or 

before the enemy. The badge consists of a 
gold Cross, enamelled white and edged with 
gold. On the obverse, or front, in the 
rery, Serbia. centre is the Imperial Crown in gold upon 
a red enamelled ground, surrounded by a 
laurel wTeath enamelled green. On the reverse, within 
a similar wreath, and on a * red ground, appears the 
Imperial and Royal cipher—G.R.I. The Cross is suspended 
from an inch-wide red ribbon with blue edges. 

Amongst more recently instituted British decorations 
are the Military Cross—which is a medal ranking second 
only to the V.C. itself—and the Naval Distinguished Service 
and General Service Medals. The Military Cross, recently 
illustrated in the “ B.O.P.,” was designed by Mr. H. 
Farnham Burke, C.B., Norroy King-of-Arms, and it is 
certainly one of the most beautiful and artistic badges 
ever devised. In the Indian Army the corresponding 
decoration to the V.C. is an eight-pointed gold star—the 
badge of the Indian Order of Merit. It bears the wording 
*■ Reward of Valour.”-' At 

the Delhi Durbar, however, _ - ^ 

the proclamation was made 

that thenceforth loyal native 

officers, men, and reservists, tiC ^— 

would be eligible for the 

grant of the V.C. for valour. jy 

Our gallant Ally, France, //^ j ,< >\V 

has the famous Cross of the l[c% ty ** u 

Legion of Honour—a star of //© ftp? /]j||]| £\\ 

five double rays, resting on J tjj. I J MlW M ]| 

a wreath that is composed \\^ 111 / fry >// 

half of oak- and half of k^J) 

laurel-leaves. The Order was *?// 

originally established as that yy 

of “ The Eagle,” by Napoleon _ 

Bonaparte, in 1862. The rib¬ 
bon is red. “ Trinkets they Medal for Valour, Italy. 
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may be,” said that wonderful military genius once with 
reference to various medals given for valour. “ But 
they are the outward visible signs of human greatness.” 
For distinguished services in the present War, the Cross 
w’as recently presented to a regiment of the line, which 
now bears the device upon its colours. No ignoble 
punishment can be inflicted upon a member while he 
belongs to the Order. The Cross of the Legion of Honour 
may be bestowed for distinction that is purely political 
or scientific, and the French equivalent of the Victoria 
Cross is really the Military Medal. But a strange peculi¬ 
arity is attached to it. Only non-commissioned officers 
or privates can receive the medal. It 
cannot be bestowed upon officers with 
one exception, and that is—that the 
medal may be awarded to a general 
commanding-in-chief in the field. Gen¬ 
eral Joffre, Sir John French, the Grand 
Duke Nicolas, and King Albert of 
Belgium have each of them received the 
Military Medal. 

Belgium’s chief military decoration is 
the Order of Leopold, the badge of which 
somewhat resembles the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Amongst the re¬ 
cipients is a soldier named Lande who, at 
Herstal, not only killed a German colonel 
and fourteen men single-handed, but cap¬ 
tured a regimental flag. 

Italy’s V.C., as we may term it, is 
the Medal for Military Valour, given for 
any action of military bravery—not only 
during war, but also in peace. It shows 
the White Cross of Savoy and the Crown 
of Sardinia, with a branch of laurel and 
of palm. The medal is of gold, silver, or 
bronze, and private soldiers wearing the silver medal have 
the right to be saluted by their comrades. Serbia has 
a medal, somewhat coin-like in appearance, on the obverse 
of which appears a wreath of laurel- and oak-leaves, tied 
with a ribbon at the bottom, and surrounding the 
inscription “ For Bravery.” 

Upon inquiring at the Japanese Legation, some time 
back, the writer was given the following information by 
the extremely courteous Japanese gentleman who replied 
to him. Said that official: ‘‘I think I must inform you 
that there is no Order in Japan exactly corresponding to 
the British Victoria Cross. The Order of the Golden Kite, 
however, might perhaps be one coming in the same line 
with the V.C. It is given to a soldier or sailor when he 
shows distinguished bravery in fighting. This Order is 
divided into seven classes, with different amounts of annuity 
according to the class. Kin-Shi Kunsho is the Japanese 
name of the Order, which was first instituted some years 
before the outbreak of war with China in 1895. Some of 

those who distinguished 
themselves by their 
valour in the war were 
afterwards recipients of 
the Order.” It may be 
here said that, during or 
subsequent to the war 
with Russia, several 
military decorations 
were instituted by our 
Far-eastern Ally. The 
incomparable V.C. is 
thoroughly well known by 
repute throughout Japan. 
A pronounced trait of 
the Japanese character is 
intense admiration 
of silent, stoical, grim 
bravery. The Japanese 
soldier or sailor is trained 
to be brave as a sheer 
duty ; and it is on record 



Order of the Golden Kite, 
Japan. 



Order of Marle-Theresa, 
Austria-Hungary. 


that an heroic engineer who had been awarded a medal 
for gallantry at Port Arthur offered to hand back the 
decoration because, as he phrased it, “ many others who 
were not there would have done the same.” A noble 
sentiment, and suitably, if simply, expressed ! 

The Austro-Hungarian Order of Marie-Theresa was 
founded by that ruler in 1757. Its badge is a cross of 
very simple design—red, white, and gold—and it hangs from 
a red-and-white ribbon. Germany’s Iron Cross—which is by 
this time not only notable but also notorious—is in one 
respect technically like the Victoria Cross, inasmuch as it 
was originally intended to be a decoration of honour and 
not to be an “Order.” Unlike the V.C.— 
with which, indeed, it cannot now for one 
moment be compared—it is not confined 
to time of war. The decoration was 
instituted by Frederick William III., in 
1813, and was revived by William I., in 
July 1870, on the eve of, and in prepa¬ 
ration for, the war with France. It is a 
Maltese cross of iron with a silver rim, the 
ribbon being black with a white border, or 
black flanked by white with narrow black 
borders. There are two sizes of the 
medal: the larger, known as the Grand 
Cross, being presented only for the gaining 
of a decisive battle or the capture or 
defence of a fortress. All the world is 
aware of the lavish distribution of Iron 
Crosses made by the Kaiser during the 
present campaign—a wholesale bestowal 
of such awards that has led to a revival 
of an ancient jest by the declaration that 
“ very few Germans of any courage or 
brain power escape having the Iron Cross 
bestowed upon them.” After General 
Botha’s brilliantly successful campaign against the Germans 
in South-west Africa, the surrendered troops were brought 
into Otavifontein. It was then seen that a number of 
them were wearing a temporary symbol for the Iron Cross, 
awarded during the inglorious operations, and consisting 
of a piece of black cloth, cross shaped and edged with white 
cord. Surely the very queerest guerdon in all military 
history that was ever awarded “ For Valour ” ! 

Following the Imperial example quoted early in this 
article, there are many persons who collect war medals, 
just as boys collect coins or postage-stamps. The market 
for war medals is so brisk that those who have won them 
are, when short of money, strongly tempted to sell their 
decorations. In response to a letter addressed to the Army 
Council concerning the practice of selling war medals, the 
following reply was received from the War Office:— 

“ I am commanded by the Army Council to acquaint 
you that at the present time regulations exist for the 
prohibition of the sale or purchase of medals belonging to 
serving soldiers. Individuals who have left the Service are 
no longer under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the military authorities. 

The medals in their possession 
are their private property, and 
there is consequently no power 
to prevent such medals being 
disposed of.” 

Not long since seven Vic¬ 
toria Crosses were sold by 
auction in London on one 
day. 

With full - dress uniform 
British soldiers wear their 
medals. In undress uniform 
they merely wear ribbons, of 
the same colour and pattern 
as the ribbon of the medal 
itself, but only one-third of 
an inch long. By the armies 
of some other countries small 
rosettes, or bow-knots, as 
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they are called, are worn with undress. The bow-knot 
that we illustrate is that of the United States Medal of 
Honour. 

As we know and regret, there have been 
several instances where the V.C. has been 
awarded after the death of the hero who has 
won it. In France it is against military regu¬ 
lations to confer either the Legion of Honour 
or the Military Medal as a posthumous record 
of merit. Now a new War Cross has been A Bow-knob 



instituted, which will be a kind of second-class Military 
Medal, one reason for the creation of which is that it 
may be bestowed after death. The new Cross 
will not be squandered. Out of more than 
two million soldiers fighting for France it is 
estimated that less than five thousand will 
receive the decoration. This new French Order 
is called the “ Croix de Gue;re,” and its 
badge is a plain bronze cross with a green 
ribbon. 


Stock-whip Wonders. 


I N the hand of an expert at the practice, the formidable 
stock-whip of the Australian stockman may become a 
most dangerous weapon. It is the quite true boast of 
some of the stockmen that, when wielding the whip, no 
one can approach within twenty feet of them unless willingly 
allowed to do so. With certain of the stockmen whip-cracking, 
as it is termed, is promoted to the position of a veritable hobby ; 
they practise and invent all manner of tricks, until their mastery 
over the flying thong becomes so complete as to be positively 


uncanny. These are men having long limber muscles con¬ 
tracting as taut as whipcord itself, and wrists of steel. 

The very best Australian stock-whips cost as much as five 
pounds apiece. They are rarely to be bought in this country, 
though of cheaper specimens, often imported as curiosities, 
plenty are in the market. These first-class whips are made of 
best white kangaroo hide, with handles of whalebone and leather. 
Some of them are beautifully ornamented with silver or silver 
wire. The thong is anything up to 50 feet in length. In this 
illustration there arc depicted four different feats of skill that are 
performed by expert stock-whip wielders. Maybe, keeping time 
to the whistling of a tune by his fellows, the stockman manipu¬ 
lates the thong of his whip so that it acts as a rope under and 
over which an obliging comrade indulges in skipping. A man 
holds out his bare arm, and the whip is tied in a knot around the 
wrist—an act which if unskilfully performed might cut the man's 
hand off. A wine-bottle is balanced on a man’s arm, and from a 
distance of 24 feet or so the terrible thong cuts the bottle in half. 
It is great sport, to the spectators, when a man attempts to 
run away and he is promptly caught by the thong twining 
around his ankles and is precipitately brought to the ground. 

So talented are some of these stock-whip wielders that they 
give exhibitions of their ability for pay, and thus become public 
entertainers. As, for instance, the famous stock-whip expert 
known as “ Salt Hush Hill.” When King George was touring 
the world in 1901, His Majesty saw ” Salt Hush Bill ” in Australia, 
and was so interested in his stock-whip skill that he invited 
him to visit Buckingham Palace if he should ever come to London. 
Three years ago he came to England as a member of a " Wild 
Australia " show, which was organised under the auspices of the 
Australian Governments to tour the country. And he duly gave 
an exhibition at Buckingham Palace before the King and Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, Queen Alexandra, and Princess Victoria. 
Among the audience were a large number of the staff of the 
Royal household. 


Clad in jack-boots and breeches, scarlet shirt, and a knotted 
muffler, “ Salt Bush Bill " presented a marvellous display of 
“ cracking ” of all kinds and with whips of varying length up 
to 50 feet. Using two whips, “ Salt Bush Bill," as it were, 
lassoed an assistant by the neck quite securely, but as gently as 
though the lash had been carefully wound round the neck by 
hand. First the thong wielded by the right hand shot out past 
the assistant and, curling back, encircled his neck many times. 
Then the left-hand whip was used in the same way. The King 
and Queen applauded the performance; the Prince of 
Wales was delighted with it and, afterwards, himself 
had a try at whip-cracking. 

" Salt Bush Bill " concluded with the most difficult 
feat of all that are in the whip-cracker's repertory. 
This trick is known as the quill-slice. The performer 
held a quill in his own hand, and then, launching his 
thong into space, made it curl and twist until the 
lash returned, boomerang fashion, and cut away the 
quill. Though not presented upon that identical 
occasion, there is a refinement upon the manner of 
effecting the quill-slice in which, as the picture shows, 
the performer holds a rather longer quill, not in his 
hand, but positively between his teeth, and so divides 
it it. Very few whip-crackers venture to attempt this. 
y The secret of such delicate manipulation of the 
stock-whip, of course in addition to the performer’s 
own skill, is the ** cracker," as it is called. This is a 
little piece of cotton, four or five inches long, attached 
to the end of the lash, and which not only causes 
the whip to sound loudly when the holder cracks it, 
but also serves as a rudder by which to steer the 
thong. With the " cracker " gone, the whip cannot be aimed 
properly. Keen sportsmen as most of them are, the Australian 
bushmen hold that emu-hunting with a stock-whip surpasses all 
for sheer excitement. Owing to the extreme speed of the quarry, 
the mount of the hunter has to be a fleet race-horse. The big 
bird is caught by causing the whip-thong to encircle its long 
neck, and so it is hauled away. With the heavy butt of the 
whip stockmen sometimes kill kangaroos. In the fierce exertions 
of a big cattle round-up, stockmen themselves sometimes come 
unintentionally under the lash of the stock-whip, and instances 
are known where this has resulted in the loss of an ear. 




Tricks with the Stock-whip. 

(The above sketch shows four well-known feats—each performed, of course, separately.) 
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or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 

Author of "The First of the Viking*,” "The Shark Hunter," "Teles by a Red-Jacket." et3. 

CHAPTER XII. 

ANCIENT LEGENDS AND WILD TALES. 


E morning after the foregoing fight found the 
"Hawk” at sea, with no land in sight. It will 
long since have become patent to my readers that 
Sweyn was no longshore creeper—no timid, doubt¬ 
ing merchant who failed to combine the bold, seemingly 
reckless, qualities of the viking explorer of his times with 
the more prudent ones of the cautious trader, who hugged 
the land, and only ventured far enough out to sea to enable 
him to dodge safely from port to port out of reach of 
dangerous shoals and breakers. 

It is almost impossible for us to over-estimate the daring 
nature of the “ hardy Norseman,” especially if we carefully 
study such records as are offered for our perusal. In another 
book,^ I have devoted a few pages to a brief summary of 
viking discoveries overseas; and when we remember 
that these intrepid and self-reliant men flung themselves 
upon their enterprises with a whole-hearted defiance of 
whatever obstacles the Fates might place in their way— 
the sun and stars their only guide, with scant and perishable 
stores of food and drink, in ships and boats that nowadays 
would seem quite inadequate and unfitted for such pur¬ 
poses, their goal veritably a terra incognita, or even the 
“ edge of the world,” whence they might (so the belief 
was) be dragged into unfathomable abysses of empty space 
—when we remember this, we can but wonder at and admire 
the spirit that animated them. 

Sweyn. the shipman, was a type of these men ; and his 
thirty years’ wanderings in fairly well-known seas and lands 
had not only shaken the primitive belief I have alluded to 
as to the ” edge of the world,” but had predisposed him to 
hold the opinion that where there was sea there was land 
bordering it—somew'here—and not empty space. Con¬ 
sequently, he reckoned, a bold course would ahvays end in 


a successful landfall; and as the only dangers to be encoun¬ 
tered in attaining that goal were the ordinary perils of the 
sea, and the only foes wild men and beasts, he considered 
that a true viking, with a good backing of stout fellow- 
countrymen, had nothing out of the common to fear. 

As to the present cruise, his own experience—and that of 
others whom he had met during the period he had used 
the sea—had taught him enough to prove that the perils 
of the Mediterranean, as a sea, w'ere not to be compared 
with those that faced the sailors who plunged into the 
remotenesses of the great Western Ocean. He therefore 
consulted the stars and his own memory, set his course 
due north, and trusted to fortune, a fair breeze, and the 
ordinary vigilance and precautions of himself and his crew 
to bring him safe into some port. 

It were tedious to describe the present voyage in actual 
detail, so far as the life on board was concerned. The 
first land they touched at, after leaving the coast of Africa, 
was Malta ; and here Sweyn did some trading, as his 
merchant instincts impelled him to do, with a view to future 
profit and the acquisition of such foreign curiosities as might 
be valued at home. He then, after due inquiry among 
those whom he judged likely to know, shaped a course 
north-west, sighting Sicily and passing on to Sardinia 
Thence again, after the delays incident to such a cruise 
as the present, the ” Hawk ” bore westward ; and finally, 
after months of sailing in storm and calm, they caught 
sight once more of the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
which had so stirred the hearts of all on board when they 
saw them for the first time after passing the Straits into 
the Southern Sea. 

“ Homeward bound, Sweyn ? ” inquired Olaf, when 
he and the others once understood their position and that 
the •• Hawk ” was heading for Gibraltar. 

” Aha, Sea-bird ! anxious to sight the old fjord again ? 

16 
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OLAF, THE SEA-BIRD 


Well, yes ; we’re on the way thither, but not direct. I 
have heard some news that makes me feel inclined to turn 
aside for a brief while.” 

" What, then ? ” inquired Agnes, who was a great 
favourite with the shipman. 

” Heard you ever of the Fortunate Isles, any of you ? ” 
asked Sweyn. ” But no, of course you haven't. Well, 
they’re a cluster of islands just a trifle to the southward 
after we get through the Straits; and old tales say there 
was once a large country there that has now sunk below 
the surface of the sea, leaving only the tops of its moun¬ 
tains visible—those peaks being these same Fortunate 
Isles. But why so called, I know not; nor can I speak 
as to the truth of the tale.” 

” What shall we find there, then ? ” said Edric, who, 
now completely recovered of his wound and filled out to 
the proportions and aspect of a sturdy lad of his years, 
was leaning on the bulwarks beside his sister, gazing at 
the land as they slipped along. 

” Find ? I know not that we shall find anything in 
particular,” said Sweyn in reply ; “ but I want to make 
a few inquiries. It is with reference to another cruise, 
Sea-bird, in quite new waters—that is to say, if your father 
agrees to such ; but, beyond the satisfying of my curiosity, 
I don’t know that we shall find anything except perhaps 
good stores of fresh food and fruit.” 

” But what sort of inquiries ? ” persisted Olaf. 

” Ah, now you want to know everything at once, Sea¬ 
bird L, An old failing of yours, which you must learn to 
keep in hand. You shall hear the result ere long.” 

Nor could any entreaties prevail on Sweyn to open his 
lips as to the nature of the matter which had induced him 
to turn aside thus from the direct line of route the party 
had expected to follow on leaving the Southern Sea. 

A few weeks later, having laid their course northwards 
after a brief sojourn at the Fortunate Isles (which modems 
call the ” Canaries ”), the young people once more besieged 
the master on the subject which so persistently excited 
their minds, and the explanation of which he had hitherto 
so persistently withheld. 

” Now, Sweyn,” said Olaf; ” you’ve made your 

inquiries, I suppose, and have doubtless received more or 
less satisfactory replies. We want to hear all about it.” 

” I’ll be bound you do! ” said the shipman. “Well, 
I'll tell you what I heard and what I asked about; and 
I’ll also tell you what answers I got. But I doubt whether 
you'll be any the wiser for it; and it will only set you to 
imagining all sorts of things and unsettle you.” 

“ Now you’ve said quite enough,” declared Agnes, 
” to excite us to the highest pitch of curiosity.” 

” Go ahead ! ” ” Get along ! ” exclaimed Olaf and 

Edric together; while Hake, who, as usual, had stood 
silently by, chimed in : ” You’re in for the yarn, master ! ” 

Smiling round at the eager faces of his audience, the 
master began :— 

” Well, since I’ve been at sea I’ve heard strange tales 
of wild, outlandish countries—especially of this same 
Africa we’re just leaving astern of us. One old merchant, 
years ago, when I laughed at a yarn of his about the 
country as being out of reason, said to me : ‘ Don’t you 
laugh at things for impossible because you haven’t seen 
them yourself I You, as a Northman, ought to know better 
than to do that.’ This struck me as reasonable, so I craved 
his pardon and asked him to proceed. Said he :— 

” ‘ Many, many hundred years ago, we leam from history, 
one Hanno, a Carthaginian, was sent out by his Government 
with a great fleet on a colonising expedition down the 
western coast of Africa.* He touched, they say, at the 
Fortunate Isles, and thence proceeded down the African 
shore-line, skirting it and hunting for a likely spot tocolonise, 
till he arrived at a great bay sweeping inland. This he 
explored ; and near the end of it he met with such extreme 
heat that he deemed, if he w'ent farther, he and all with 
him would be scorched up. He accordingly returned ; but 
he brought w'ith him, among other strange curiosities, the 


• The “ Periplus,” or " Circumnavigation." Translated by Dr. Falconer. 


skins of some marvellously large and hairy giants (the 
natives, he said termed them gorillas), which he and his men 
encountered in their landings, and with much difficulty 
slew. I only remember fragments of the tale of this voyage 
of his, for it has nothing to do wdth my own trade; but 
his report, I believe, gave rise to a saying that is quoted 
to this day, namely : ” Ex Africa semper aliquid novil ” 
(which means, you know, “ From Africa comes always 
something new ”). Perhaps you may learn more, if the 
subject interests you, at the Fortunate Isles, where Hanno 
is said to have touched, both going and coming.’ ” 

Sweyn paused, and looked round him. The rapt 
attention and eager faces incited him to continue, so he 
w'ent on :— • 

” Well, I never had the leisure nor the money to run 
about looking after the truth or falsehood of old-time tales, 
nor had I the inclination ; but those big tusks that I came 
across were so strangely akin to the marvellous, that they 
roused in my mind the question : ‘ If giant animals, why 
not giant men ? ’ Then came the chance. I made my 
fortune, and needed no longer be bound by the chains of 
commerce ; I went a-pleasure cruising with a pack of 
hot-headed, reckless young vikings’ sons, who wanted 
excitement and fighting and adventures of any and every 
kind ; and last, but not least, fate led me close to the 
Fortunate Isles, as you have seen. 

“ I went ashore, and made inquiries. We traders have 
a guild of our own, no matter what nation we belong to, 
and are open to fair question and honest reply; also, 
Sweyn the shipman is well known. From one quarter to 
another I went, asking, arguing, persisting, until I had 
gathered a whole budget of scraps of information. I put 
all my scraps of legend and tale together, and pieced out 
a very wonderful picture ; but how much is truth and 
how much is lie, I cannot say. All I can tell you is, that 
the yarn of this Hanno and his expedition seems confirmed ; 
it also seems fact that he did go south from the Fortunate 
Isles, and was away many months ; that he returned, 
having met with much sickness caused by the heat and 
the stench from the marshes along the coast, and conse¬ 
quently with very reduced numbers ; and I was assured 
that the tale of the hairy giants was true, for that he is 
said to have even showed the skins to some of the people 
in authority there, who preserved the narrative among 
their official records—though of these I could gain no 
information. There you have the legend, and there you 
have the result of my inquiries into it. Now you know 
as much as I do.” 

“ What a man who lived all those hundreds of years 
ago could do, I should hope a viking of to-day could do as 
well! ” quoth Olaf, staring round as though to invite 
contradiction. 

“ Aye ! Aye ! ” exclaimed both Hake and Edric, the 
latter adding—“ an Englishman, too ! ” 

“ I suppose he was black ? ” said Olaf scornfully. 

” There are, and have been, stout fighters among all 
nations,” put in Sweyn, ” no matter the colour of their 
skins.” 

“ Perhaps the heat bums them black ? ” ventured 
Agnes. 

“ I heard more from an old Jew in Alexandria once,” 
interrupted Sweyn, ” which, as it is of a like nature, in a 
way, may prove interesting. It seemed, from what he 
said, that in past ages there was a mighty kingdom to the 
east—or there may have been several, for he spoke of the 
peoples by various names—such as Persians, Babylonians 
and Phoenicians ; but he said that there was great warfare 
in this land, and that many of the folk fled away to seek 
safety elsewhere. Of these a vast number, he declared, 
took ship from the southern confines of their country and 
put to sea in haste, the pursuers being hard on their heels ; 
and a wind that blows steadily in those latitudes for months 
on end catching them, they were borne before it down the 
eastern side of this same Africa. 

“ Some, he narrated, got ashore here and there as they 
drove, many being wrecked in the attempt ; and all down 
that coast, from that day to this, exist their settlements 
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Those parts, also, he said, were exceedingly hot ; but as 
he avowed that these same Phoenicians were as white as 
myself, and had remained white, he did not believe the 
sun scorched their skins to a dark hue.” 

” How did he know they had remained white ” ? put 
in Olaf. 

” Just what I asked him. He said that this wind that 
swept them down the coast, blew for half the year from 
the north and half the year from the south ; and that when 
it served, these same Phoenicians, who were born merchants 

and mari¬ 
ners,came 
sailing up 
the coast 
and into a 
sea called 
Red — 


though whether that be on account of the colour of its 
waters or not, I cannot say. Here, at its western end, 
they seem to have met with caravans of traders from 
Egypt or Libya, who bought their wares and exchanged 
their own. Queer wares, too, according to what he said.” 

“ Why, what were they ? ” inquired Olaf. 

“ Strange little animals, something like dwarfs, called 
monkeys, and beautiful birds with wide-spreading tails 
full of eyes-” 

“ Come, Sweyn ! Gently—gently ! ” from all in chorus. 

4 ‘ So the old Jew said, lads. He said the old-time 
kings of his race used to buy them. These Phoenicians 
obtained them in a far-distant land beyond the seas; and 
with them were sweet-smelling woods, and spices, and— 
and—— ” 

44 Now, Sweyn, is this all what you call a sailor's yarn ? ” 
interrupted Agnes. 

44 Nay, nay, little one ! I but tell the tale as 'twas told 
to me ; and I see no reason why, barring a trifle of boasting 
or exaggeration, the old Jew may not have spoken pretty 


near the truth. He told me, too, of a wonderful canal * 
that had been built from their great river, the Nile, to run 
into that same Red Sea ; for, said he, the kings who 
constructed it reckoned that it would increase trade to 
have a direct water-way. And, faith ! I think they were 
right.” 

” Have you ever seen it, Sweyn ? ” 

41 Not I, Sea-bird. But there’s no knowing what we 
may see before we die. We were baulked of our trip up 
the Nile, this voyage, by that little business of Hakon’s, 
or I had meant to search for the entrance to this same water¬ 
way—if, in truth, there were such. Perhaps we may find 
it some day, yet.” 

“ And go a-sailing on this Red Sea, and find dwarfs and 
—and—oh ! Sweyn, what a strange and marvellous world 
this seems to be ! ” 

“ True, lad 1 and we Northmen seem destined to search 

it through. Well, 
I had thought of 
laying this matter 
of these hairy giants 
on the African coast 
before your father 
and asking his 
opinion. To say 
sooth, the tale has 
caught my fancy ; 
and after those 
tusks—a-h'mph ! ” 
“ Oh, we’ll all 
go! He’s sure to 
agree, Sweyn.” 

" Wait till we 
reach home again, 
lad. Just now, we 
have to think of 
getting across the 
Bay of Storms to 
England ; then, 
whether we’ll go 
up the west coast 
or not—I think yes, 
because I wish to 
touch at Cornwall 
and bring back 
some ore for your 
father to see what 
tin and copper look 
like in the rough as 
well as in sword, 
shield, or ornament. 
Then away north 
to the extreme 
point of Scotland, 
through the chan¬ 
nels, and away 
with light hearts 
for the home-land and Thrandheim Fjord.” 

” How long will it take us, Sweyn ? ” inquired Agnes. 

” Months and months yet, little one. There you’ll 
find a home and parents to replace those you've lost ; 
though, so far as that ”—and he tucked her arm under 
his and turned off into a stroll with her—” you’ve got 
those already, if you care to have 'em, with a rough, 
grumpy old sea-dog named Sweyn the shipman.” 

The three lads leant over the bulwark, watching the 
distant land, the wheeling gulls, the sparkling blue waves, 
and talking eagerly together of what the master had been 
telling them. The marvellous entered so deeply into 
the religion and every-day thoughts of those times that 
none of them were disposed to question the likelihood 
of the tales they had heard, emphasised as their apparent 
reliability had been by the fact of his own evident 
inclination to belief in them and the sources whence they 
were derived. 


• Was the popular name for this canal " the Canal of Rameses " ? 


14 ‘ Strange little animals, something like dwarfs, called monkeys.’" 
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44 The giants first," said Olaf decisively. “ If spears 
and arrows, swords and axes—to say nothing of that hammer 
of yours, Hake—can’t do their business when held in 
vikings’ hands, why then-" 

44 Then they must be mighty giants, that’s all I " con¬ 
cluded Edric. 44 But what seems to me the greatest marvel 
of all, is that of the birds with eyes in their tails 1 " 

44 Perhaps there’s some mistake," suggested Hake. 

41 Why ? Why more so than in the hairy giants, or the 
Red Sea, or the big canal, or—Sweyn’s big tusks ? " 

44 True ! " assented Hake. 

44 And," continued Edric, 44 what said the old merchant 
Sweyn spoke of ? 4 From Africa comes always something 
new !' That’s in your line, Olaf. You’re always wanting 
something new." 

44 Well, I can’t help it," said the lad. 44 I suppose it’s 
my nature." 

44 Northman nature," put in Hake. 


44 But what a cruise that would be ! " pursued Olaf. 
44 First, after these hairy giants ; then—where ? Back 
again, and round to Alexandria and the Nile, to search 
for the water-way to the Red Sea ? I hate going back ! 
Straight on, south, and round somehow to the eastern 
side of Africa and those Phoenician traders ? Ah ! what 
shall we not see and discover I " 

Thus the talk went on, of marvels and the unknown, 
of the future and what it held ; while Sweyn and Agnes 
patrolled the poop, and the 44 Hawk " held steadily on 
her course northward, her nose, as Glumm put it, smelling 
steadfastly out the direction in which lay Norway. 

44 Give the stout ship her head ! " said he. 44 She'll 
find her way to the home-land, as true as the wild geese 
find their nesting-places. Take my word for it, lads, the 
greatest mistake you can make is to meddle with a vessel 
when she's shaping a straight course with a fair wind and 
her nose set for home." 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF A CORNISH KINGLET AND ROLF THE GANGER. 


that is Cornwall ? " quoth Olaf, 
gazing under the cover of his 
palm into the far distance ahead, 
where a dim line of paler green 
touched the dark-green horizon 
of water. 44 That is really 
England, isn’t it, Sweyn ? " 

44 Well, it’s all the same land. 
Sea-bird ; but they call them¬ 
selves by a different name, say 
they are of cleaner and older 
descent, and hold—so I have 
heard—to some ancient tradition that declares the Welsh and 
Cornish folk shall be a separate nation from every other 
to all time. What truth there is in it, I know not." 

44 Here’s Edric. Hallo, Edric ! there’s a bit of your own 
country to look at." 

44 No ! I must fetch Agnes ; " and turning, he dis¬ 
appeared into the cabin in a flash, whence he presently 
emerged with his sister. 

44 Is that England, then, Sweyn ? " she inquired, 
peering. 

44 Aye, my maid, that’s England—or a part of it, any¬ 
how. To-morrow, you’ll be able to set foot on it again— 
that is, if an old acquaintance of mine is still in the land 
of the living." 

44 And who may that be, Sweyn " ? inquired Olaf. 

44 A man of some authority amongst the people down 
here, Sea-bird ; a sort of earl, or petty king, such as we 
have or used to have in old Norway. But he must be 
getting on in years now, if alive ; or possibly he’s dead, 
and his son ruling in his stead. All one ; they'll remember 
my name, I reckon, for I have been a good customer in 
my day in these parts." 

Thus they gazed and chatted as the 44 Hawk ’’ made 
her way quietly over a sea wrinkled with tiny ripples, 
reflecting back in myriad brilliant points the rays of an 
unclouded early summer’s sun. They had met with 
very heavy weather in the Bay of Storms (Biscay), and 
had been obliged to seek shelter in a cove that Sweyn 
happened to know of and which was not far distant, the 
gale having burst' upon them, fortunately, before they 
started to cross the Bay ; and here they lay—securely, 
certainly, but restless and eager to pursue the voyage—for 
several weeks. Olaf had proposed to skirt the shore and 
so get forward, anyhow ; but, as Sweyn pointed out, that 
idea was out of the question. 

" Haven’t you learnt your lesson better yet, Sea-bird ? 
The gale’s from the nor’-west, and it’s a lee-shore for us 
all the way, nearly. Look at the coast—cliffs, breakers— 
iron-bound with a vengeance I Why, lad, we should be 
smashed up in no time if we tried what you suggest, with 
the wind in this quarter. No, no ; he by till the gale blows 


itself out, which won't be very long now, if I’m any judge 
of signs, and then, hey 1 for open water and a clear course 
to England." 

Sweyn’s prediction proved correct, and taking advantage 
of a cessation of the rough weather they put to sea ; and 
as the season was early summer fortune favoured them, 
they met with no further hindrance, and were now sailing 
steadily over a calm sea for a port lying not far distant 
under the land that loomed right ahead of them. 

The night had come down ere they were close enough 
in to anchor; but there was a bright moon, and Sweyn 
remembered his landmarks, so the 44 Hawk " moved slowly 
but assuredly along, skirting the coast until she reached 
the mouth of a small river. 

44 Here we he by for the night," said Sweyn, passing 
the word to Glumm, who instantly carried out the order 
to anchor. 44 Now, Glumm, I shall leave you in charge 
of the ship ; I'm going up to the house, some mile and a 
half, to see how matters stand ; and Sea-bird, you can come 
with me. Send half a dozen men aft, Glumm, armed, to 
act as escort, and lower away a boat." 

Olaf dashed into the cabin and hurriedly armed himself, 
while Sweyn did the same, only more leisurely ; then 
coming out on deck he ran against Hake, who was also 
equipped ready to go with him. 

" You coming too, Hake ? " 

44 I hope so ; you know what your father said." 

4 ‘ Best ask Sweyn first, though; he’s in there, and 
might not like your taking things for granted." 

Hake nodded, and went ; and that his arguments were 
successful was proved by his accompanying the master 
when he emerged from his cabin. Hake was now a tall, 
very powerfully built young man. During the three years 
that had well-nigh elapsed since the cruise began, he had 
developed in every way. The open-air life, the daily 
exercise with weapons—everything had tended to add to 
the strength and stature which, his father being an excep¬ 
tionally large man, was hereditary. He was now, indeed, 
a companion and backer whom anyone might have been 
glad to have at their side, in peace or war. Quiet and 
self-contained, as a general rule, he could yet let himself 
go when occasion demanded it, and then he became an 
antagonist to be dreaded and shunned ; silent and com¬ 
posed, he was, when his wrath was loosed, all the more 
overpowering. 

To a natural affection for the boy entrusted to him by 
his father and Sigurd, he added the deep-rooted attach¬ 
ment always cherished by the lower-rank man of Northern 
blood for a foster-brother of higher degree. The examples 
of fidelity between such, even to the death, stand out often 
very prominently in the history of Norway, and it was 
very seldom—if ever—that the tie was sullied or broken by 
any act of treachery or hatred. Brothers might, and 
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hearken to his words ; ancient 
memories thronged upon him, a 
vision of the huge, bright-faced, 
imperious young Rolf, who had 
listened so excitedly to his tale 
of yore of Bretons across seas, 
rose once more before his mind’s 
eye ; he clutched his beard and 
tugged it vigorously, a smile 
creasing his gnarled and withered 
countenance as he noted the 
attention paid to him and the 
story he was about to relate. 

“ Aye, aye ! So you’d like to 
hear about Rolf the Ganger, young 
men—eh ? So does my lad : he’s 
all for doing the same. 'Twas a 
countryman of yours, boys, and 
a fine fellow—a right viking’s 
son ! So he’s a duke now, if alive ; 
and yet here he sat, here at this 
very table, on one of those very 
benches, listening to me just as 
you two are listening now, while 
I told him of the stout Valer * 
who had left their country and 
sailed oversea to colonise a new 
land for themselves. All agog he 
was, too, to find them ; and 
nothing would do but he was 
to rule them, also. Well, he’s 
won his ambition, and there 
he is — Duke of Normandy ; 
and I who put his feet on the 
track sit here, old, worn-out, 
feeble—just what I was when I began. Heigh-ho ! 

" Well I mind the day when first I saw young Rolf. 
He came, like you, young sir, with a stout master and 
sturdy crew of his own, in a gallant long-ship, faring a- 
viking from land to land. Even then, as a youth, he was 
large beyond the ordinary ; and right merry were the 
sports and wrestling-matches out yonder in the open where 
the trees grow round. Aye ! they saw the pastime, and 
how little changed are they since then ! But I—a few more 
years, and I shall lie beneath their shade. 

" Rolf nigh met his match among our Cornish wrestlers. 
'Tis a game w r e were ever fond of, and count ourselves 
good at—better than most ; but your young country¬ 
man threw one after another of our best men, till at last 
there was but one left to tackle, and he the most cunning 
of all at the play, 

“ 4 Faith ! Siward,’ said the tall lad, tossing his fair 
curls back from his face—I can see him now !—‘ Faith ! 
stouter fellows than your Cornish lads have I never met. 
No ! not amongst my own North-country folk, and that 
is saying much.' And with that he and the other stepped 
together, took their hold, and the game began. To and 
fro they staggered, and we shouted and laughed with glee 
as each fresh trick was met and countered, and the wrestlers 
strained and twisted in their endeavours to throw each 
his opponent ; but for long the victory inclined to neither, 
and we thought it would turn to a drawn battle. 

“ At last, stung by the shouts of his comrades, who 
were astonished to see their chief so withstood, and his 
noble blood spurring him into desperate exertion, young 
Rolf got the better of his man ; and having nigh squeezed 
the breath out of him with his mighty arms, he hurled 
him to the ground with a back throw, nearly stunning 
liim with the force of the fall. Shout ?—You should have 
heard the roar that went up from all of us, Comishmen 
and Northmen alike, when the last champion went down 
to lie like a log on the ground for a space ; and your gallant 
young countryman, what said he to me, panting, as I 
praised him ? 


• Inhabitants of Wales and Cornwall, expelled by Saxons from Great Britain in 
the last half of the fifth century. 


“ ‘ Siward,' said he, ‘ these 
Cornish folk of yours are a 
sturdy, stiff-necked race, and lads 
greatly to my liking. Ah, what 
would I not give to be lord over 
a nation of such fine fellows !' 

“ And I—what said I in reply ? 
I mind my very words :— 

“ ‘ Young sir, here that cannot 
be, for we have our own rulers; 
but oversea, some days’ or weeks’ 
sail hence, live the forefathers of 
these sturdy lads, speaking still 
the same language, serving the 
same gods, and playing this same 
rough game of wrestling. There, 
if you will, you may carve yourself 
out the kingdom you long for.' 

“ Ho, ho ! Should have seen, 
all of you, how the lad's face 
brightened up, and how eagerly he 
questioned me ! All else was for¬ 
gotten. I told him what I knew 
and what I had heard— all the old 
tale that had been spoken of 
among us for hundreds of years 
past. Then he questioned his 
sailing-master ; but he, though he 
too had heard of and even touched 
at this land of Britain across sea, 
as he called it, could tell him no 
more than I or my scalds. For 
some days the gallant viking 
abode with us—yes, he sat where 
you sit, young sir, and drank, 
maybe, from the same horn ; aye, and he stared at 
me—as you do, both—plying my memory with question 
upon question on this matter, till I was fain to cry 
‘ hold ! ' 

“ Then he sailed away, bent on visiting this same Britain 
oversea, and I never saw him again. But I heard of 
him, though ! Many a tale came to me of Rolf the Ganger 
—tales told with shouting and laughter round the board 
and the log fire. How he found his new country, but 
left it alone while he sailed home to get him a fleet and 
men enough to enforce his will. How he flouted your 
then King, the great Harfager, making strand-hug * along 
the Wick. How he was made outlaw from all Norway 
therefor, spite of his father’s and mother’s prayers to 
the King ; and how, boasting that he would be a king 
abroad though outlaw at home, he sailed for the Western 
Isles, got him many stout vikings and long-ships, and 
sailed to colonise his new country. Then came tales of 
how he and his Northmen had won it, how the King of 
France had made him a duke and given him his own 
daughter in marriage, and how he ruled over the great 
district of Frankland that he had called, after himself 
and his Northmen, Normandy. 

“ Yet, while all these great doings still lay in the lap 
of the gods, he had sat there, young sir, just like you, 
staring at me with eager, questioning eyes ! Fate may 
repeat herself ; you, also, may do as brave deeds, and 
found as great a kingdom ; you, also, may marry a king’s 
daughter, be a duke, and stand next to the king himself 
in rank and dignity—who knows ? Ah ! I who talk to 
you have seen—have seen ! And now I am old, and 
my son will take my place, while all laugh at the old man’s 
ancient, worn-out tales, until the day comes when they 
may laugh ; but I shall not hear, for I shall be at rest 
beneath the trees out yonder. But I have had my day ; 
I have met many gallant men in my time; I have seen— 
1 have seen ! ” 

He ceased, overcome by the flow of old memories and 


* “ Strand-hug enforced provisioning of ships from towns and villages along the 
shore. Harald Harfager had forbidden this practice under the direst penalties; 
and it was owing to Rolf’s defiance of the order that he was made an outlaw. 
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the thrills of self-pity for his own weakness and past 
manhood that shook his whole frame. The ready tears 
of senile old age started in his eyes, the garrulous lips 
still trembled and muttered incoherently as he mumbled 
fragments of reminiscences to himself; and his son, 
speaking for almost the first time that evening, re¬ 
marked :— 

“ He will speak no more sense to-night, friends; that 
tale of Rolf the Ganger ever overcomes him now, and 
leaves him as you see. We will put him to rest, and 
finish the night's bout by ourselves. He is old ! ” 

He called some servants, who removed the old man 
gently, bearing him off, already half asleep, to his couch ; 
Sweyn and the others stayed on awhile, chatting with 
the son of the house on various matters of interest, until 
repeated yawns on the part of Olaf led the master to 
advise him to seek repose in one of the rude bunks provided 
for the household or chance guests ; but most of the 
others remained at the board until, through sheer fatigue 
and the heaviness of the meal, they either dropped to the 
floor or laid their heads on their folded arms and slept at 
the table as they sat. 

The boat had rowed back to the ship, in accordance 
with Sweyn's instructions, and the men reported to Glumm 
the decision of their commander to remain for the night 
where he was, since he had found his old acquaintance 
alive and well. Glumm, relieved at the news, which 


ensured him a good night’s rest in friendly territory, set 
an anchor watch and retired to his berth. Edric and 
Agnes had sought their beds long before, hoping for a 
long day ashore on the morrow, to enable them to stretch 
their legs and feel that they were once again on English 
soil ; and the rest of the crew, their minds pleasurably 
excited by the talk the two men in the boat had gleaned 
from their comrades and brought aboard, of honest ale 
and mead in abundance close at hand, slept soundly, 
anticipating the indulgences of “ Jack ashore ! " that 
have always touched the imagination of the mariner in 
every age on the first day of casting anchor in a friendly, 
home-like port. 

As for Olaf, tired though he felt when he flung himself 
down on his bunk, it was some little time before he 
found sleep. His mind was excited by the tales that he 
had just heard, and the figure of the bold youth Rolf the 
Ganger still held his imagination. He longed to be such 
a hero himself, to go a-viking and find a new country and 
make himself overlord of it. What one Northman had 
done another might do. Who knew what the future 
might not have in store for him ? The seas were wide 
there were plenty of stout fellow's to man the longships 
Our Sea-bird pictured himself sailing over the waste of 
waters to another Britain such as Rolf found, and, so 
dreaming, he sank into a deep slumber, which the heavy 
snores of his companions failed to disturb. 



14 ‘To and fro they staggered, and we shouted and laughed with glee as each fresh trick was met and countered.’" 

(See page 246.) 
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BACK TO THRANDHEIM 

RLY the following day Sweyn 
sent off a sailor to bring 
Agnes and Edric ashore, and 
to tell Glumm the ship had 
better be towed up the river 
and moored at a wharf that 
would be indicated to him ; 
and later on the shouts of 
the seamen and the sight of 
the “ Hawk’s " mast peering 
over the bank of the creek as 
she travelled up stream, sent 
all the available population 
of the house and adjoining 
hamlet running down to 
the water’s edge in haste to 
make acquaintance with the 
new-comers. 

A busy week ensued, during which old Siward made 
heavy inroads on that portion of the cargo which com¬ 
prised the wine, paying for it in blocks of tin and 
copper ; the empty water-casks were refilled, and addi¬ 
tional ones containing ale stowed so as to be easily get-at- 
able, for ale went to sea then, and the Northmen relished 
it as much as did the English. The younger members 
of the party stayed ashore at the house, enjoying the 
sports and pastimes that were got up in their honour, and 
the lads participated in the rougher games, Olaf and Hake 
being on their mettle to prove the superiority of their 
country in muscle and skill. 

The latter, especially, engaged in a wrestling-match 
with a celebrated champion of those parts—a man older, 
but smaller every way, than himself; and great was his 
disgust and Olaf’s when the Comishman, after a long 
tussle, succeeded by means of a deft crook in throwing 
lum heavily. Hake acknowledged his defeat with good 
humour, and thereby so won his opponent’s good will that 
the latter initiated him into various mysteries of his art; 
thus, when the day for sailing arrived, Hake confided to 
Olaf that now he felt sure he could vanquish the stoutest 
wrestler in the home-land who could be brought against 
him. 

Agnes enjoyed talking once more to those of her own 
sex, though of a somewhat ruder class than that to which 
she had been accustomed ; and having begged a few samples 
of cloth and trinkets from Sweyn out of the multifarious 
lading of the ship—probably some of the spoil gained 
with Bjorn at the taking of the sea-rovers’ castle—she 
won the favour of all the women by bestowing them freely 
as gifts on themselves and their children. In short, the 
brief visit proved a very welcome break in the monotony 
of their sea-life, and it was with some regret that in due 
course farewells were exchanged and the “ Hawk " put 
to sea once more, rounding the Land’s End and making 
northwards for the coast of Ireland, and so for home by 
way of the Western Isles. 

It was fine weather, and both wind and sea proved 
propitious. They reached Dublin, and stayed in harbour 
for a day and night; but Sweyn did not advise any of 
them landing, for at that period the place was seething 
with unrest owing to incessant skirmishes between the 
partisans of two rival would-be kings. Leaving there, 
they sailed quietly up as far as the Hebrides with no 
interruptions, and bore away for Caithness and the strait 
between Scotland and the Orkneys. Passing these in 
safety, Sweyn laid a direct course for Norway, intending 
to strike the coast about Stad—the westernmost point 
of the country ; and their first night at sea after getting 
into blue water was memorable to all on board, for it 
was then, for the first time since they had left the shores 
of their home behind them, that they saw once more that 
ensign of their dear North Land—the Aurora Borealis. 

“ There—Agnes ! " said Olaf, in prideful delight— 
“ there flames our welcome in the skies. See how the men 
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gather and stare, almost worshipping the sight! What 
did you think it was, at first ?—A great fire, eh ? " 

“ Something of the kind, Olaf," she replied, gazing 
and wondering. “ How beautiful ! And what colours T 
How it flickers and flares upwards, like great flaming 
arms stretching to the stars ! " 

“ You will often see it now," said Olaf. “ You will 
live with us—you and Edric—and my parents will be 
yours. You will like little Hilda ; but she must have 
grown by now and become big Hilda, I suppose." 

The girl was silent, gazing out over the sea ; and looking 
at her, Olaf saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“ Don't grieve," said he gently; “ what is past is 
gone, and death comes to us all at last. You will find a 
new home, Agnes, and kind parents and a sister. Besides," 
he added slyly, “ there’s always Sweyn, you know." 

Agnes returned his smile through her tears. 

“ Dear old Sweyn," she said ; “ he is ever kind." 

“ I don’t believe he will ever leave us, either," said 
Olaf. “ He and my father get along very well together, 
and Hilda is an especial pet of his. I think I am a favourite, 
too ; so I imagine he'll settle down on the estate to pass 
the rest of his days with us, and go cruising with me and 
Hake and Edric at intervals." 

Edric and Hake at this moment joined them. 

“ I have been telling Edric of our wolf hunts," said the 
latter. 

“ Ah ! " laughed Olaf ; " you wait till we get you ashore 
and among our hills, Edric. We’ll make you stretch your 
legs and lungs! Heigh-ho! cruising about is glorious fun 
—seeing new countries, and fighting, and gaining spoil; 
but it will be good to take bow and spear in hand again 
for a day’s hunting—eh, Hake ? " 

Hake nodded; he, too, was yearning for the sights and 
smells of the home-land with the intense home-sickness 
peculiar to his race. 

" They’ll be on the look-out for us," continued Olaf, 

" and we must keep our eyes open for them. Fine times 
there’ll be all round, the day we aVrive ! " 

" Stad first, the Fjord next," said Hake. 

11 Here’s Sweyn 1 I say, Sweyn, how long now before 
we sight land ? " 

" A matter of days only, Sea-bird ; and then a matter 
of hours to the mouth of the Fjord and home. Sigurd will 
be watching for us. He’ll have almost given us up—close 
on the three years ! A long cruise, but it’s done you all 
good, and they’ll scarcely know you two lads again—ho, 
ho! My little Sea-bird is now my big Sea-bird. We shall 
have to name you Sea-hawk in a few years, lad ! " 

Every one on board was conscious of a thrill of anticipa¬ 
tion, that stirred their spirits to a pitch of excitement 
only attainable by those who are nearing their home and 
native country after a prolonged absence. The thoughts 
of what may have happened in the interim, the hopes and 
fears combined, the knowledge that at any moment the 
peculiarly heart-expanding cry of " Land hoi" might 
meet their ears—all unite to keep the mind strung up to 
a highly wrought state of agitation that strongly affects 
even the most impassive of beings ; and these youths of 
the North-land, being by nature and age extremely sus¬ 
ceptible to such influences, felt the impression more strongly, 
perhaps, than any others on board the " Hawk." 

" Bed ! " cried Olaf in high scorn, replying to a sugges¬ 
tion from Sweyn—" bed 1 who can go and sleep calmly 
now, when we are so close to home ? " 

" Can’t get a glimpse of it for a day or two yet, lad. 
Tumble in, all the lot of you, and rely on me to give you 
a call when I think it likely old Norway may heave in 
sight." 

The party breathed a simultaneous sigh, and after a 
long, last look at the distant, scintillating fires, turned to 
seek the cabin ; while Sweyn, smiling, and rubbing his 
hands with pleasure, patrolled the poop for some hours 
ere he, too, sought and found a temporary oblivion in 
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sleep. He had endured much anxiety at first from the 
sense of the responsibility for Olaf that rested on his 
shoulders ; and now that everything had turned out 
favourably, and his trust was so near its completion, he 
felt a relief that he could hardly have expressed in words. 

True, he was Well aware that the taste of sea life and 
adventure had but whetted Olaf’s appetite for more ; still, 
the early probation had been a successful one, and the 
boy had grown into the young man, able to take and bear 
his part without needing such constant care and watch¬ 
fulness from him as he had felt himself in honour bound 
to afford. Sigurd would be proud of his son—aye 1 and 
the lady mother and little Hilda too, he thought ; so it 


leaning on the poop-rail, staring under the curve of the 
great bellying square-sail, fidgeting with excitement, 
and quite regardless of the amused smile with which Sweyn 
is viewing them from close by ; while the latter, more 
hardened as to his feelings outwardly, but inwardly as 
excited as any one of them, glances occasionally overside 
to note how the ship travels, and ahead to watch for the 
faint blue line that shall give the impetus to the shout that 
lies ready to the tip of every tongue :— 

“ Land ho ! ” 

The cry thrills from the bows, is caught up and repeated 
fore and aft, and acclaimed by the master. 

“ Where is it ? ” exclaims Olaf, dancing with impatience. 

44 Quiet, lad ; how can 
you see clearly, if you 
hop about like that ? 
Now, look steadily along 
my finger—there I that 
faint, filmy haze. That’s 
Norway, Sea-bird.” 

44 Hurrah for the home¬ 
land ! ” 

The boy’s shout is re¬ 
echoed by every throat 
on board. At last they 
are within sight of home f 
Every forward plunge of 
the good ship brings them 
a score of yards nearer, 
and soon, very soon, they 
will be running up the 
coast, making for the 
mouth of Thrandheim 
Fjord. Well, let us quit 
the subject—to many 
hearts it is a painful as 
well as joyful reminis¬ 
cence—and assuming the 
prerogative of the writer, 
forge ahead to where 
home, family, and friends 
are anxiously awaiting 
the return of the long- 
absent wanderers. 


“ A* they stood up, an excited servant rushed in. 

young master !' ” 

was small matter for wonder that he rubbed his hands and 
chuckled as he paced the poop and stared out into the 
silent night. 

And the gallant ship surged steadily on, thrusting her 
beak forward over the lifting swell and nosing her way 
unerringly towards the land of her birth—the land where 
the trees were grown that Northmen fashioned into her 
shape, where Northmen manned her, and whither Northmen 
w’ere guiding her to rest aw r hile in Northern waters. Every 
heart on board, every plank that creaked, every rope that 
shrilled to the breeze, whispered :— 

44 Home ! it is home once more ! ” 


“ Surely, Sigurd, w*e 
should by now be having 
some newrs of our boy ? ” 
“ Aye, wife ; it is three 
years almost to a day 
since the lad sailed ; and 
barring the word brought 
by the merchant, nigh on 
two years since, never 
a breath of news has 
reached us.” 

My lord 1 my lord ! The ship—the “ You do not think 

anything can have hap¬ 
pened, Sigurd ? ” 

“Nay, wife, trouble not your head with such fancies. 
Chances there are at sea, many of them—as who should 
know better than I ? B t Sweyn is a good sailor and 
trusty man ; the ship is a stout one, well built, and well 
found; and remember—ill news flies fast. Patience 
awhile yet, wife, and we shall see them come sailing up 
the Fjord, happy and sound in health.” 

An uproar of clamorous voices outside startled them 
from their morning meal; and as they stood up, an excited- 
servant rushed in. 

44 My lord ! my lord ! The ship—the young master ! ” 
He could say no more intelligibly, but pointed, gesti¬ 
culating, in the direction of the Fjord, ejaculating broken 


It is the third day from the foregoing, and the whole 
ship is astir. Eager eyes are peering under sheltering hands 
past the glow of the morning sunshine to catch the first 
glimpse of the longed-for land. The young people are 


sentences. 

44 It must be they, wife ! ” exclaimed Sigurd. 44 Come 1 
let us down to the strand. Hilda—Hilda 1 ” 

But the girl had heard the newrs from her room, and was 
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flying with hair streaming in the breeze to the shore, forget¬ 
ful of aught save that her beloved Olaf was close at hand. 

As Sigurd and his wife came out into the open and got 
a fair view of the stretching expanse of the Fjord, they 
caught sight of a gallant long-ship racing at full speed 
under press of oar and sail for the point where stood the 
figure of Hilda, her arms outspread and her hair flying 
loose in the wind. On she came, a wave curling up in a 
sparkling rainbow at her stem, the sail bulging broadly 
to the breeze that filled it, the oars on either side lashing 
the bright blue water into foam as the crew tugged and tore 
at the tough ash blades ; and right in the bows, his curls 
dancing on the breeze, and waving his cap in frantic 
demonstrations of delight, stood a form that could only 
be that of Olaf. 

“ Here they come 1 ” shouted Sigurd, roused to unwonted 
excitement at the sight. “ Skall to the viking ! " 

The resonant shout, uttered by stentorian lungs, rang 
sonorously over the space between shore and ship, and 
was enthusiastically re-echoed by scores of lusty throats. 
On she came ! and now with a rush, a rattle, and a shock, 
the iron-shod stem ground its way deep into the gravel of 
the shelving beach, and with one agile bound Olaf was 
over the side and in his mother's arms. 

Another minute, and the shallow water was foaming 
under the splashes of the remainder of the vessel’s crew, 
as they tumbled hastily overboard and waded through to 
the shore. Old Sverre greeted his son with both hands, 
gazing fondly up into the face of the stalwart young man 
with pride and affection ; and Sweyn, pausing for a moment 
to permit the first transports of the meeting to subside, 
took Agnes and Edric by the hand and retained them 
beside him. 

Olaf was the next to regain his composure and remember 
his young companions. Running up to them, he drew 
both towards his parents and in a few words told their 
story, Sweyn supplementing it at intervals in the breaks 
between the general hand-shaking and greetings from all. 

“ They shall be our children,” quoth Sigurd. 

" Come to me, child! ” said his wife to Agnes ; and 
clasping the girl in her embrace, she led her aside and 
introduced her to Hilda. 

44 A new sister, Hilda,” she said ; “ kiss her, and make 
her welcome.” 

Meantime Sigurd was greeting Edric, and assuring 
him of a hearty' home-coming. 

” The place is big enough for all of us, my lad,” said he. 
44 My son’s friends are mine ; and you shall be another son 
and companion. Well, Sweyn ”—wishful to divert the 
attention of all from what threatened to become an embar¬ 
rassing situation—” we had almost given you up. What a 
cruise you’ve had—nigh on three years ! And the boys— 
why, they are young men, now ! Come up to the house, 
and tell us all about it; your lads can go with my men, and 
spin yarns to them to their hearts’ content over their ale.” 

Talking thus, and 
giving a few neces¬ 
sary instructions for 
theentertainmentof 
the crew, the family 
party moved off to¬ 
wards the house, 
taking Sweyn with 
them ; but the mas¬ 
ter first told off a 
few men to see to 
the safety of the 
ship, ere he assented 
to the move. 

44 See to the due 
ordering of things, 

Glumm,” he said ; 

44 then you can 
come up and join us. 

I reckon the good 


wine is clean drunk out long ago, Sigurd—eh ? Glumm, 
send us up a couple of casks—you know the ones I showed 
you—and if you can lay hands on those parcels I pointed 
out, you might as well send up a couple of hands with them 
also. Be smart about it, now ! ” 

He turned away with Sigurd, as he spoke, and they 
followed the rest, w'ho had already gone on ahead. 

44 Well, Sw'eyn, and has the voyage benefited the boy ? 
I can see that he’s filled out, and is as handsome and 
healthy a lad as father could desire ; but you know what 
1 mean—is he more self-reliant and manly in disposition ? 
More of a man than a boy ? ” 

44 A fine lad, Sigurd—a fine lad ! Don’t you or his mother 
cocker him up too much, while you have him at home. A 
bom sailor, too; and fight—like a young wild-cat! We’ve had 
several sharp tussles with various people during the cruise, 
and Sea-bird’s brought a beauty-mark across his forehead 
home with him. He’ll make a fine viking in a few years.” 

44 And this English boy and girl, Sweyn ? You must 
tell me their story at length, some time when we’re alone. 
Poor things ! Well, they’re anchored for life now, at any 
rate, and w r e’ll try to make them happy.” 

Sweyn cocked a whimsical eye at Sigurd, as he strode 
along beside him. 

44 Speak for little Agnes, if you will,” said he, 44 when 
you talk of anchored for life ; but I’m no sailor-man if that 
boy Edric doesn’t come aboard of us for the next cruise.” 

44 But that won’t be yet awhile, will it, Sweyn? Give 
them a spell ashore first, and then talk of going a-viking 
again.” 

44 You’ll hear all about it from Sea-bird,” laughed Sweyn. 
44 He’s got the whole of our next voyage laid down in his 
mind, and will fill you chock-a-block with hairy giants and 
what not, if the subject’s mentioned. I’m afraid I’m to 
blame ; but I never reckoned—nor, I guess, did you—that 
one cruise would prove sufficient to satisfy his longing 
for the sea.” 

44 Well, well; young blood must have its way,” sighed 
Sigurd. 44 He'll have to take over charge of the estate at 
my death, and he ought to learn something about it first.” 

44 Don’t talk of dying yet awhile, Sigurd. Two or three 
cruises will satisfy the boy’s youthful love of change and 
adventure, and he’ll make none the worse ruler over an 
estate for having learnt to rule himself and his crew. 
Give him slack just now.” 

44 Well, if you go with him, Sweyn, I can’t object; 
but how can I saddle you with such a care ? Perhaps, too, 
you’re tired of the sea ? ” 

44 Never fear for me, Sigurd. I’ll go with the boy, and 
keep an eye on his doings till it’s time for him to knock 
off roving. Then I’ll get you to give me a comer at your 
fireside and a place at your table, and lay up my old 
bones in peace till my hour comes to go ; and as for Sea¬ 
bird—hark ye, Sigurd !—the English lass ?—how r about 
my little Agnes, here ? She’s just the age for him, and I’m 

a land - lubber if 
she doesn’t blossom 
out into a beauty. 
Olaf saved her and 
brought her home ; 
why shouldn’t he 
marry her — eh ? 
She’d keep him at 
home for you.” 

Sigurd nodded 
thoughtfully as 
Sweyn spoke ; and 
the two paced 
slowly along until, 
reaching the house, 
they were met with 
such a gale of wel¬ 
come and greeting 
that further speech 
was impossible. 



(To be coni in lieu.) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 
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The “Boy’s Own " Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P. 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ * Boy’s Own ’ Field 
Club Competition." of which particulars are given on p. 253. 



I THE RUSSIAN ORLOFF: i 
| 44 The War Bird” | 

Such is the distinctive title that poultry-fanciers have playfully 
bestowed upon the extraordinary-looking Orloff fowl, and that 
for the reason that, recently arrived, the breed has been accorded 
a cordial reception here—even during 
war-time. Already it is quite firmly 
established. For a long period past, 

England lias imported from Russia an 
enormous supply of eggs yearly. The 
Orloff is the bird that lays most of those 
eggs, and that has been Russia's finest 
fowl for two hundred years past. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
famous Prince Orloff succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a new breed of poultry, which 
pleased him so much that he decorated 
it with his own name. To-day the 
strangely attractive Orloff is the English 
poultry-keeper's newest ally. It is, in all 
respects, a first-class utility bird; hardy, 
and abounding with vitality. Besides 
that, it has an individuality of its own, 
and a very handsome appearance, that are 
at once winning it favour. It lays from 
150 to 200 eggs a year, and the bird is so 
interesting of itself that Orloff-keeping 
is being indulged in as an entertaining 
hobby : for which reason the breed will 
additionally recommend itself to boys. 

Look at the photograph, and you will 
appreciate the peculiar build and savage 
beauty of the Orloff. As has been said, 

” it is real Russian from comb to tail- 
sickles.” The beak is short, stout, and 

much curved or hooked, like that of a parrot. The eye, full and 
deeply set under well-projecting eyebrows, lias a gloomy and 
vindictive expression, a glowering sinister glance that is essenti¬ 
ally its own. There is a funny little comb, which—in the hen, 
at any rate—verges on invisibility. All the birds have a 
well-developed beard and whiskers. So you see that the 
Orloff is certainly something of a character, if only in point 
of peculiarities presented to the eye. In colour the bird is 
mahogany, spangled, white, or black. Our photograph shows 
a mahogany Orloff hen, imported direct from Russia by Mr. 
G. Scott, of Pudsey, Yorkshire, who is the hon. sec. of the 
rapidly growing Orloff Club. When sending the picture, that 


A Typical 


gentleman wrote : ” It is undeniably a queer bird, this inde¬ 

scribable Russian, and it possesses a degree of untamed beauty 
which one cannot see in any other fowl, though one searches 
throughout all the lien-runs of Europe. When I first saw half 
a hundred of these Orloffs, I gulped down my amazement. Fifty 
most Russianly bearded faces glared in defiant surprise, fifty 
upright tails waved across the green of the paddock, twice fifty 
legs worked with fine industry as we rounded the birds up 
for nearer inspection. And, in the end, 
the pick of the collection found its way 
to distant Yorkshire. The rich, deep 
mahogany of the back and wings of the 
cock-bird, the wonderful orange hackle, 
the black breast and tail give him his 
glorious beauty. The hen lacks the 
resplendent sheen of her mate. Her 
colour is a level shade of rich, dark 
mahogany, with black peppering more or 
less evenly distributed over the plumage, 
and she is undeniably attractive.” 

The Orloff is credited—or discredited (?) 
—with being a remarkably fidgety bird, 
always with a bent for exploring. This 
is by way of being its biggest drawback, 
and after due residence amongst us the 
trait is expected to disappear. England 
is not so extensive as Russia, and our 
poultry develop a more parocliial pro¬ 
clivity as regards their peregrinations. 
The Orloff fairly bristles with energy, and 
it possesses a pair of wings which, on 
occasion, it uses with much vigour—that 
is, if permitted by its owner so to do. 
The eggs are either of pure paper-white 
colour or else slightly tinted. Having 
n . a H chronicled that much, it may be conjec- 

r 0 en * tured that enough has been said to 

convince any poultry-lover that the new 
Russian Orloff is a bird well worthy of attention. As an egg- 
layer and as a table fowl it is the opinion of poultry experts that 
the Orloff has a great future immediately ahead. 



C 


OUR BRITISH VOLES. \ 


When making your excursions in the fields and along the 
hedges, you are certain to come upon some representatives 
of the vole family. The voles are interesting little animals, 
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even if they are prone to be destructive, and their habits are 
well worth studying. By remaining quite quiet and still, 
you may manage to see a good deal of vole life. Once a 
little vole came almost up to my feet, *' begged,” and looked 
up inquiringly at me, and that although an alert Scotch terrier 
stood close beside me. The dog, indeed, also witnessing the action, 
stared in my face as much as to say ” Whatever can it be that 
is behaving thus ? ” Before he had recovered from his surprise 
the vole had vanished. 

The voles are represented in the northern parts of both 
hemispheres. In this country three species of voles are found, 
each to be distinguished from the true mice by having a stouter 
body, small ears, thicker head, blunt muzzle, and the tail shorter 
than the body. From the latter circumstance voles are often 
called short-tailed mice. The largest of the three is the w’ell- 
known water-vole, or water-rat. It is a w’onderful swimmer 
and diver, although its feet are not webbed. The general 
colour of the fur is blackish-brown, mixed with grey on the 
upper surface and greyish-brown or black beneath. Its ears 
are nearly concealed in the fur, and its length is 6 inches. It 
lives along the borders of streams or almost any piece of water, 
and also in damp meadows, where it tunnels long passages into 
the soil. The water-vole devours the stems of grain and grasses 
growing near water, and also barks the exposed roots and bases 
of stems of shrubs and trees— 
osier-beds being thus sometimes 
much harmed. In wdnter it 
feeds on turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
and other roots. Frequently it 
burrows into outlying gardens 
and feeds on the gardener's 
choicest plants. Standing 
motionless and observant on the 
bank, concealed by foliage or 
branches, if possible, you may 
be a spectator of the following 
actions : The water-vole is 
very fond of the inner part of 
some kinds of sword-flags, which 
forms sweet eating. This por¬ 
tion is usually below water, so 
the vole gnaws the plant in two 
near its root, when it rises to 
the surface, and the vole then 
takes it away to be consumed 
at leisure on land. Sometimes, 
though, the vole fancies instead 
a meal of duck-weed. Then he 
sits like a squirrel near the 
water's edge, and, taking up a 
lump of the slimy-looking duck¬ 
weed in his front paws, eats a I 
little of the green and fleshy 

leaf, drops the remainder, and A- Gorilla and 

takes up some more. It is a (Sec " Ireland’s 

very pretty performance, and 

one for which it is well worth stalking the pigmy performer. 
Water-voles are most active towards and in the twilight, but if 
you noiselessly approach their most secluded haunts you may 
observe them at any time of day. 

The short-tailed field-vole is less than half the size of the 
water-vole, and has the tail only about one-third the length 
of the body, instead of half that length. Note these facts when 
watching the voles around their homes, and you will be prac¬ 
tising yourself in the art of identification. The field-vole’s ears, 
also, project farther beyond the fur. It is found in pastures 
of all kinds, even on the highest hills; but the best places in 
which to seek it are low-lying moist grass lands and damp 
plantations. In such situations the animals live in regular 
communities, forming a number of burrows at a good depth in 
the earth, each pair having their own underground apartment 
in which they bring up their young and keep their precious 
store of winter food. In looking for such a community, which 
is well w'orthy of a visit, seek for signs of their tortuous runs 
on the surface—ways along which the voles travel when in quest 
of food. The fur is greyish-brown, tinged with red at the 
sides. The food of the field-vole is chiefly herbivorous, con¬ 
sisting of grass and roots, and the animal will climb up trees 
and bushes in order to feed on the tender parts of the bark. 
That, again, you may witness if you are w’ary. Its favourite 
morsel is the choice white stem of grass, but when hungry it 
wall eat practically anything that grows green. Insects and 
worms are also eaten. 

Our third British species is the bank-vole, which is brownish- 
red in colour w’ith pure white breast, underpart, and feet. Its 
ears are longer than in the field-vole, projecting well above the 
fur. It is found chiefly in and around forests and woods: 


the most likely places in which to look for it being sheltered 
banks, ivy-clad tree-stumps, and exposed roots in banks. In 
length it varies from 3^ to 4 inches, its tail measuring 1J inch. 
Though not at all averse to a diet of fruits, roots, insects, snails, 
and even young birds, it does a good deal of damage to trees 
by climbing 10 feet or more up the trunks in order to eat the 
buds. 

Weasels, stoats, foxes, rooks, crows, ravens, seagulls, kestrels, 
owls, and buzzards all prey on voles. In ordinary seasons nests 
of the short-eared owl are comparatively rare in Great Britain. 
But w'hen there is a plague of voles these owls arrive in unusual 
numbers, and they remain and breed all over the districts 
affected by the voles. The food of the kestrel consists very 
largely of voles, and the destruction of that both useful and 
beautiful bird is now forbidden on many estates. Rooks 
and crows dig up the nests of voles and devour the young. 
Some species of seagulls prey on voles. Stoats and weasels 
are among the deadliest and most persevering enemies of voles; 
they kill many more than they can eat. These natural enemies 
of the destructive little vole may be divided into two classes :— 

1 . Vole-killers harmless, or nearly so, to sheep, crops, and 
game : owls of all sorts, buzzards, kestrels, and the smaller 
seagulls. 

2. Vole-killers that are harmful in other ways : stoats, 

weasels, ravens, carrion- and 
'j hooded-crows, rooks, and great 
black-backed gulls. 


L IRELAND'S 
FAMOUS ZOO. !| 

The following extracts from 
the Eighty-Third Annual Report 
of the Royal Zoological Society 
of Ireland, Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
will be read with interest by 
Field Club members. Says the 
Council :— 

” It is sixty years ago since 
the Annual Meeting of the Royal 
Zoological Society was held—at 
a time when our country was, 
as is unhappily the case to-day, 
engaged in war with other 
European nations. Reference 
to the Council’s Reports shows 
that the Crimean conflict had 
apparently no harmful effect on 
the Society’s operations. The 
Chimpanzee. Council had just incurred an 

Famous Zoo.") expenditure of £285 for a pair of 

lions, for some years previously 
the largest feline in the collection having been a leopard. 
Perhaps the reason for this seemingly rash outlay is to be found 
in the fact that the yearly Government grant of £500 was paid 
for the first time in 1854-5, while the French and British armies 
were still besieging Sevastopol 1 ” 

Recently the Society has been wonderfully successful w’ith its 
large apes. ” So far as can be ascertained, the four types of 
anthropoid—gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan, and gibbon—have 
never been all exhibited together previously in any zoological 
gardens. The present assemblage in our ape-house constitutes, 
therefore, a record of which the Society may be proud.” The 
Hoolock gibbon referred to had been the pet of the officers of a 
battalion of the Gordon Highlanders ordered to the Continent. 
Its arms are so long that they touch the ground when the 
animal stands upright. Concerning a small chimpanzee imported 
in company with a gorilla, the report states : ” Probably the 
companionship of the chimpanzee has been of great benefit to 
the gorilla, as solitary specimens of the latter in captivity 
usually become morose and rapidly lose condition. The two 
are, on the whole, good friends ; but they occasionally indulge in 
boxing and wrestling bouts, to which the gorilla often challenges 
her companion by drumming with her hands on her chest.” 
The chimpanzee is by nature active and noisy ; the gorilla, which 
is known by the name of " Empress,” is quiet and morose. By 
the courtesy of Professor G. H. Carpenter, who is the Hon. Sec. 
of the R.Z.S.I., we are enabled to reproduce this photograph 
depicting the peculiar pair, who, as the Professor tells us, "are 
still well and happy, after having now lived in the Dublin ape- 
house a year and nine months.” 

For its lions the Dublin Zoo has been long renowmed, and 
considerable numbers of lion cubs have been born in the gardens. 
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** Romulus ” and “ Pluto,” the Society's two oldest lions, are 
dead ; both were born in the old lion-house fifteen years ago; 
but there is a stock of thirteen lions and nine lionesses, adults 
and cubs. The Society expresses its gratitude to Major Kirk¬ 
patrick, R.A., " who procured from Tibet a pair of snow-leopards 
for our collection ; unfortunately, these exceptionally valuable 
specimens travelled only as far as Calcutta on their way to 
Ireland, dying before it was possible even to place them on 
ship-board.” Two sea-lions have died, and the report suggests 
that “ the larger specimen may have sustained some injury when 
one night in October it broke through the partition between its 
own pond and the beavers' enclosure, climbed over the three- 
foot railing around the latter, and disported itself for some 
hours in the lake, where it caught and partly devoured a large 


pike.” Five lion cubs, four Siamese cats, five dingoes, a 
Rhesus monkey, ring-tailed lemur, grey squirrel, wallaby, and a 
wombat were born in the gardens during the year. 

The supplies for the animals include 4^ tons of biscuits, 6J tons 
of mixed grain, nearly 5 tons of fish, and 11 ton of parrot mixture, 
also 1,820 dozen bananas, 6,980 chicken necks, and 2,310 bundle* 
of grass, besides odds and ends like grapes, nuts, millet-sprays, 
rock-salt, and raisins. It is quite pleasing to know on the 
authority of this most readable report that the prospects of 
the Zoo are eminently satisfactory, and, as regards its specimens 
of Order Proboscidea, that “the two Indian elephants continue 
healthy and grow perceptibly. * Sandari,’ the Maharaja of 
Mysore's gift, is exceedingly docile, and has become a most useful 
help to the Society by carrying children.” 


| OURBADGEi 

The Significance of the Kestrel. 


L 


Appropriately striking and distinctive in appearance, the 
badge of the B.O.F.C. is now in the possession of many of our 
members. A glance at the badge reveals the interesting fact that 
the chosen emblem of the Field Club is a representation of that 
handsome and useful bird, the kestrel, or windhover. Why, 
it may be asked, has the kestrel been selected as the token of 
our Nature-study guild ? The reason is 
this : as our title implies, the arena for our 
outdoor investigations is the open fields. 

And of all the sights of the country-side 
which our industrious members may view 
none is more impressive and beautiful than 
the spectacle of a graceful kestrel, or 
windhover, hanging suspended in the air 
over a field, the bird thus observing the 
ground that is below it. There you have 
the solution to the above query in a nut¬ 
shell. We search the fields; so does the 
kestrel. True, the motives for such ex¬ 
ploration by the boy and by the bird are 
quite different: the kestrel is only concerned 
with the small life of the wild from a com¬ 
missariat point of view; but the process 
may be said to be much the same, and the 
red hawk, as it is also sometimes called, sets us a fine example 
by the thoroughness and persistence of its questing. 

Twilight is the best time to observe the kestrel hovering 
in the manner that is depicted by our badge. Long-winged, 
dark-eyed, the easy-flying hawk checks its flight, and, as if 
suspended by a thread, poises in the air, motionless save for 
a constant winnowing of its wings. And woe betide any possible 
prey that the kestrel may catch sight of fifty feet below 1 In 
every way the kestrel is the farmer s friend, for it feeds almost 


entirely upon voles, mice, and insects. On many estates its 
destruction is now forbidden, and that very wisely. In winter, 
when there are not enough mice and beetles to be obtained in 
England, the kestrel makes full flight for warmer Africa or India. 
But it has been computed that during its annual stay in this 
country one kestrel will destroy more than ten thousand mice. 

Unfortunately for the health of this our 
feathered fellow field-worker, there are ill- 
informed gamekeepers and others who 
mistake the commendable kestrel for the 
more sinister sparrow-hawk, and the former 
gets punished for the preying upon young 
game-birds of the latter. 

It is believed that now and again kes¬ 
trels have built their nest at the top of 
the Nelson Column, in Trafalgar Square, 
London. They have been seen constantly 
flying around that monument—a circum¬ 
stance that, in its relation to England’s 
national hero, certainly seems to increase 
our regard for the hawk that is our elected 
emblem. In the country the kestrel builds 
in towers and old buildings. But oftener, 
and not bothering itself about the con¬ 
struction of a nest at all, the kestrel lays its eggs in the old nest 
of a crow or a raven, in a tree, may be, just a few repairs being 
done in order to render the nest usable as such. The eggs are 
four to six in number, and are of attractive appearance, being 
blotched with reddish colour on a white ground. Owing to 
the fortunate fact that the kestrel is at last find ng a wide 
welcome throughout the country-side, its numbers are increasing 
in many districts, and the present market value to collectors 
of a kestrel’s egg is not more than fourpence. 


The B.O.F.O. Badge, printed on blue silk, may be obtained from the “ B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.O., for 3d. post free. Particulars of the Prize Award will be found on 
page 228 of this number. 



The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Pltotographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to ” Rambler," c/o 
The Editor, ” B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List op Prizes for Selection : — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, inscct-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
irom the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: “ If successful, 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


WELL SPENT, INDEED ! 

Here is an appealing short extract from a letter written home 
by a Chaplain at the Front. He says :— 

“ I have for the next day or two got a hall for the men. In 
the village near by, the parish priest has lent me an old school - 
hall. It will cost about two francs a day for cleaning, and 
another two francs for coal and light. I have also been able 
to obtain four tubs, and by buying some coal have provided 
hot baths for men and officers. I have got my church-room 
going. I can get a stove in it. It will not be too far for a 
number of the men to go. And at least at the stove they can 
dry their socks. I pay a franc a day for wood to heat the water 


for the baths in an old wash-house. A most interesting Sunday : 
Holy Communion at 8, twenty-one present; n, a crowded 
service, 200 present, 11.45, a deeply thrilling service in a 
farm behind the firing-line, about sixty men and officers, who 
go back—after three days—to the trenches to-night. They 
aie splendid. The club-room is answering. Men come back 
to the village to buy bread, coated with mud, and shivering with 
cold; and I can offer them a fire to dry their socks by, and a 
table to write their letters on, and in the twilight a light to see 
by.—It is money well spent! " 


SEARCHLIGHTS. 

When evening skies are dark and dim 
And no moon sheds a kindly gleam. 
Across the darkness of the night 
There comes a zone of welcome light. 

We see the searchlights, strong and clear, 
Guarding the land lest foe be near. 

Its gleam is welcome to the eyes— 

The Lux Benigna of the skies. 

So when our way is dark and hid, 

And fear and terror come unbid. 

Like to the searchlight's kindly ray, 

A light is shed upon our way. 


Then Duty marks the way to take. 

And on we go for Honour’s sake. 

It shows our path with kindly art, 

The Lux Benigna of the heart. 

Frank Ellis. 

* * * 

CYCLE-TESTERS. 

Are you a cyclist and fond of cycling ? Very likely you are. 
How, then, would you like to be well paid for going cycling, 
to draw a salary or weekly wage for riding a bicycle every day 
out and about in the country ? That is the regular occupation 
of the athletic young men who are 
known as cycle- and tyre-testers—num¬ 
bers of whom are employed by the 
great cycle- and cycle-tyre-making firm> 
Many of these hardy and adventurous 
fellows have gone to the War as dispatch- 
riders, and so forth; but plenty are still 
reeling off their prescribed tally of miles 
per day on the highway, for their work 
is very valuable to their employers, and 
there are now folding military bicycles 
and other war-time innovations that 
require to be put to actual proof on the 
road before being accepted as standard 
patterns. 

The task of the tester is to start out 
jn the early morning and put in a ten 
or eleven hours' spell of riding—of 
course, with intervals for meals. At the 
beginning of the week the tester has a 
list of destinations handed to him, and 
he daily rides to each place in turn, 
always sending off a postcard when he 
arrives there as proof of his having done 
the journey. Maybe he is testing a new' 
kind of hub, a fresh pattern in front 
forks, or something novel in the way of 
a pedal. Always he takes note of the 
behaviour of the new contrivance under 
all sorts of conditions of usage. Weather 
means nothing to the cycle-tester. He 
starts off—rain, storm, or shine; and 
while one day his assigned route gives 
him mile after mile of level road ridden 
easily at top speed, next day may find 
him toiling up tedious hills, and coming 
down bumpy declines, with hardly a mil** 
of level ground or decent surface. That, 
of course, is part of the test, and is all in the tester’s programme' 
In the case of tyre-testers, a pair of tyres may not improbably 
be ridden six days a w'eek until they are practically worn out. 
A new pattern of tread will be tested until the pattern has almost 
completely disappeared from the tyre. The average distance 
covered by a tester may be set down as being about sixty miles 
a day—not a huge total for one day, certainly, but a figure that 
acquires an added significance when it is attained every day, 
winter and summer alike. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
testers, most enthusiastic of cyclists, simply revel in their 
strenuous, open-air avocation. And it was with a cheery grin, 
that one of them, testing a new tyre-tread, said recently :— 

" There is plenty of liveliness in the job. Why, giving me 
my instructions at the factory, they told me to try to have as 
many side slips as possible 1 " 

3 * * 

A NEW YEAR RESOLVE. 

Here is a good New Year resolution, boys; let us all follow it 
as w ell as we can :— 

" To dwell hard by the heart of God, to act the part of a 
brother of the Lord, to answer the needs of our fellows humbly, 
to radiate the light and cheer and w'armth of heaven generously, 
to deal with all men honourably, to love well, think truly, act 
nobly, pray intensely, and grow strong upon the hidden manna 
gathered from events where God has stored it;—may this be our 
daily order in the year to come."— The Pilot , 



Captured German Field Guns on exhibition at the Horse Guards Parade, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 
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G. Ramsey. —The glow-worm is neither a worm nor a cater¬ 
pillar, but the perfect female of a winged beetle: from the 
male of which it is so different that you would hardly 
believe they belonged to the same species. The male has 
wings: the female has neither wings nor elytra. In all stages, 
including eggs, larvae, and pupae, both sexes are luminous, 
the perfect female being by far the brightest. They are 
luminescent, not phosphorescent, and the light comes from 
fatty-looking cells, around which are many air-tubes afford¬ 
ing the necessary oxygen for vital combustion. The perfect 
insect is believed to take no food at all; the larvae were 
supposed to be vegetarians, but are probably carnivorous, 
the chief food being dead or living snails and slugs. The 
male frequently flies into lighted rooms at night. The 
female may be distinguished from the larva by the more 
fully developed legs and the broad, semi-circular prothorax. 
There are figures of both the male and female of the British 
glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca) in Chambers's Encyclo¬ 
paedia. 

Ernest K. (Victoria, B.C.) —You can get the book you want 
from L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, 
W.C., at a low price. Write for catalogue. 

Redair.— We have no particulars at hand as to the prices of 
the several parts. Write to the firm mentioned who make 
the models and get their list. 

Tom M. Cree. —Lizards should have as varied a diet as possible. 
Give them any small insects, caterpillars, etc. Meal-worms 
and gentles can be obtained from most of the dealers ; 
there should be no difficulty in getting a supply of flies 
during the summer months. 

R. D. Finlayson (N.Z.). —There are ensigns with both blue 
and red backgrounds, and these are flown respectively on 
certain occasions. In the plate it was impossible to depict 
the two kinds in each instance, hence the variety shown. 

Questioner. —As you only weigh ten stone, you do not need 
a machine built for a heavy rider. At your price we 
would recommend the “ Rover Roadster " (New Rover Co., 
price £6 15 s.) ; the “All-Weather Service Roadster" 
(Rudge-Whitworth Co., £6 15s.) ; or the “ Popular 

Raleigh " (Raleigh Cycle Co., £6 195. 6 d.). Height of 
frame is regulated by the rider’s reach, i.e. length of leg, 
which you do not mention. The way to test this is to sit 
on the machine ; your proper frame-height is when you 
can comfortably reach the pedal at its lowest with the 
underneath arch of your foot—in other words, when you are 
able to w'ork the pedals flat-footed. If, beyond the price 
of the machine, you have a few shillings in hand, spend 
them in having best quality tyres ; these will give you, so 
far as is possible, immunity from punctures. “ Le Paris " 


bands are more used by speed-riders, and probably you 
will not need bands of any kind ; good tyres are sufficient 
for your purpose. The address, however, is : The London 
and Paris Tyre Co., 32 Charlotte Street, Great Eastern Street, 
E.C. The “ Rover R.I.C." machine (New Rover Co.) is an 
excellent cycle, but is built for heavy riders. Its price 
is £& 15s. You want a machine by a first-class maker 
that is not heavy, that has good tyres and has ample 
provision as to mud-guards. The gear should be some¬ 
where about 68. Have a 3-coil-spring saddle, if you w’ant 
comfort. For traffic-riding, as in towns, a fairly low 
frame enables you to extend your leg and put the toes 
of one foot to the ground if stopped amongst vehicles. 

An Old Reader. —(1) Dr. Gordon Stables died some years ago, 
and the last of his stories has been published. (2) It is 
quite likely that a coloured plate of butterflies will be 
prepared for a future volume. In our next volume, we 
hope to include a plate of British birds’ eggs ; unfortunately 
this has had to be omitted from our present volume. 

C. Turner.— Nominations for the Bank of England are granted 
only by Directors ; personal application to them is there¬ 
fore necessary. Subjects for examination are as stated 
in our article, and the standard is well within the reach of 
any ordinary schoolboy. Special study at commercial 
institutions is not absolutely necessary. 

E. T. —You can obtain an undated binding-case for the 
. “ B.O.P.," price is. 10 d. post free, on application to the 
publishers, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. This case will 
do for the volume to which you refer. 

Jack M. Lowe (Sask.).— (1) You might obtain a young bird for 
about ten shillings, but those that can talk command 
much higher prices. The grey African parrot and the 
Australian cockatoo are good talkers. (2) It would be 
better to learn the business in England, and to go through 
the “ shops " there. 

H. Adshead and S. Noakes. —" The Queen Elizabeth,” 
“ Warspite," “ Valiant," and “ Barham " are driven by 
turbines, and are sister ships. Their armament is eight 
15-inch guns and sixteen 6-inch ones. The projectile 
of the large guns weighs 1,950 lb.; that of the small guns 
100 lb. So that the weight they shoot when all the guns are 
going may be taken at 7 tons 14 cwt. The heavy guns 
are in barbettes, and can consequently be fired on either 
side. The word used nowadays is not broadside, but salvo. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , “ D.O.P. 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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PARTICULAR. 

Tommy had 
strayed too near the 
end of the pier, and 
having a partial 
(although not family) 
liking to water, both 
salt and fresh, had 
sampled it. With a 
gallantry bom of 
experience the life- 
saver plunged to the 
rescue, and soon 
brought Tommy to 
dry land. 

After an interval 
suitably occupied, a 
burly man stepped 
up to the rescuer. 

“ Are yer the man 
what pulled my boy 
alit ? ” he asked. 

The life-saver bowed. “ I have that honour.” 

” Ho, yer 'ave, 'ave yer ? ” The burly man raised his voice. 
” Then, what 'ave you done wiv 'is 'at ? ” 

* * * 

A GOODLY COMPANY. 

The company-promoter, who had served in the Boer War, 
was relating some of his alleged experiences. 

” The shell came sailing through the air,” he said. ” Bang ! 
It burst. Death stared me in the face. I thought of all I had 
ever done.” 

” You must have thought of a regular directory of share¬ 
holders,” interrupted a listener. 

* * * 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature at 
Oxford, recently arrived in .New York, having been invited to 
lecture at Harvard and other American universities. 

An American colleague, temjxjrarily resident in London, 
wrote to a friend in the United States to meet Sir Walter on 
arrival at the pier in New York, but supplied no other description 
of him except tliat he was ” a very tall man.” The friend has 
just written to London :— 

” I watched several tall men come down the gang-plank ; 


and when I saw one who, I thought, might be Raleigh I walked up 
to him and said * Excuse me, sir, are you Sir Walter Raleigh ? ' 
He happened to be a very typical Westerner, and not the 
Professor of English Literature at Oxford, and he replied ‘ No, 
sir; I'm Christopher Columbus.* '* 

* * * 

QUITB ** A MUSING 1 " 

The gentleman with long hair and a soft hat was negotiating 
with the lady who let apartments. 

” Might I ask you, sir,” she said,” what is your occupation ? ” 

” Well,” he said, ” it would be rather difficult to define, 
but I may say that I am a follower of the muse.” 

” That’s funny,” said the landlady, ” my last lodger was 
connected with the stables, too ! ’* 

* * * 

WHERE THEY WENT. 

Passenger (after first night on board ship): ” I say, where 

have all my clothes vanished to ? ” 

Steward: ” Where did you put them before you got into 
bed last night ? ” 

Passenger : “I folded them up carefully and put them in 
that cupboard over there.” 

Steward : ” I see no cupboard, sir ! ” 

Passenger : ” Are you blind, man ? I mean that one with 
the round glass door to it.” 

Steward : ” Bless me, sir, that ain’t no cupboard!—that’s 
the porthole ! ” 

* * * 

GETTING ONE BACK. 

During the South African War, when the country was under 
martial law, letters sent home by British soldiers had to pass 
through the hands of a censor. 

A private in a Yorkshire regiment had sent four or five letters 
home, telling his parents about the doings of the regiment, 
and portions had been obliterated by the censor, and were 
therefore illegible on their arrival at the destination. He 
decided to even accounts with the censor, and at the foot of 
the next letter he wrote : " Please look under the stamp.” 

At the censor’s office the letter was opened and read, as 
usual. The officer in charge spent some time in steaming 
the stamp from the envelope, so that he could read the message 
he was certain he would find there. At last his patience w r as 
rewarded, but his feelings can be better imagined than described, 
when he read the words : ” Was it hard to get off ? ** 



*’ UMBRELLASTAN.” 

“ Now, boys! ” said the school teacher, ” I want you to bear 
in mind that the w'ord ‘ stan ' at the end of a word means ‘ the 
place of.’ Thus we have Afghanistan—the place of the Afghans ; 
also Hindustan—the place of the Hindus. Can anyone give 
another example ? ” 

Nobody appeared very anxious to do so until little Johnny 
Snaggs said proudly :— 

” Yes, sir, I can. Umbrellastan—the place for umbrellas.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered each month 
for the best short Funnv Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” 
The storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected 
the source must be stated. Stones for this page’ which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent 
on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as 
in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and mark cuvelope or postcard “Funny Stocy 
Competition.”_ 


The winner of this month’s prize is O. V. 
Wadden, 79 Barnsbury Street, Islington, N., for 
the storyette entitled ” Particular.” 
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The Stolen Grand 


Lama. 


An English Boy’s Adventures in Wild Tibet. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of "Sinclair of the Scouts," " Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail," "Through Afghan Snows," etc., etc 


CHAPTER V. 

LANGSAM TAKES UP A NEW PROFESSION. 


ATE in the afternoon of the 
day when young Dick Renton 
had been carried off in the 
triumphal procession of the 
Lamas, and Cameron was 
busy at his grave-digging and 
burial of the Dumb Hermit, 
a heavy body slipped out of 
a forked branch of a low tree 
at the foot of the road up the 
gorge, and tumbled with a 
splash into the stream which 
brawled and swept below. 
This heavy body soused into a fairly deep pool. 

For a moment or two it seemed as though it would remain 
in the depths ; but, suddenly, there was a movement, an 
arm shot out, and a hand clutched some long grass which 
grew upon the shelving bank. Then a head popped up, 
and the round, fat face of Langsam appeared. It was white 
enough now, or rather, a ghastly pallor covered the yellow 
countenance, and it was evident that the man was far 
spent. The fall into the water had aroused him from a 
stupor of unconsciousness. A broad, dark-coloured stain 
covered his dress in front of the left shoulder. Dragging 
himself out of the water with slow, painful movements, 
he glided under a fringe of bushes, and was lost to view. 

It is not difficult to realise what had happened. The 
discharge of the guns of Pelopsa’s outlaws had swept away 
the men marching with Captain Renton, and killed the 
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yaks. A heavy jagged bullet struck Langsam, and glanced 
off his collar-bone, afterwards burying itself in his shoulder. 
So sudden and sharp was the pain that the Chinaman, 
dropping young Dick before losing consciousness, had rolled 
sideways over the precipitous side of the gorge and plunged 
headlong into the trees. The thick branches broke his 
fall somewhat, but he descended until he was caught in a 
forked branch. There he lay until the sun was setting. 
His crushed-up attitude stayed the bleeding in great 
measure, and caused his clothing to press in upon the 
wound. 

He was unconscious for the greater part of the day ; then 
a movement dislodged him from the tree, and precipitated 
him into the river below. He was nearly drowned. For¬ 
tunately the cold water revived him, and, after prolonged 
exertions, he managed to scramble out. For several hours 
he lay like a dead man, in the shelter of the thicket. When 
morning dawned, he was stiff and chilled. He managed 
to eat some of the food which he had in his w'allet, and, 
as soon as a little strength had come into his limbs, he drew 
himself to the water and drank a deep draught. 

At length he ventured to leave his hiding-place, and 
followed the river towards the village. He was far below 
the camp where they had rested before setting out on the 
ill-fated journey, but after a few hours’ careful walking he 
managed to come within a hundred yards or so of the hut 
where Cameron had deposited the child. There were many 
lights in the village ; but this hut was in darkness, and there 
were no signs of occupants. The man and his wife, of course, 
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were now on their way to Lhasa, and some of their neigh¬ 
bours had accompanied the great procession. 

Langsam walked quietly up, and tried the door. It 
was barred on the outside. This told him that the hut 
was empty. Without trying to remove the bar, he slipped 
to the back, and with his knife cut three sides of a square 
in the thick felt wall, and, lifting it up like a curtain, crept 
into the hut. There was an abundance of food, and as the 
well was near he did not suffer from any want of water. 
He was not disturbed. Some of the neighbours came, 
and satisfied themselves that the bar and staples were all 
right. 

For more than ten days Langsam stayed in the hut, 
and, as soon as he had probed for and found the bullet, 
and extracted it, his wound healed 
rapidly, and he felt ready to face the 
world again. His first task was to make 
his way up the gorge. He hoped to 
find some traces of the unfortunate 
caravan, but, to his dismay, every sign 
of a conflict had been carefully obliter¬ 
ated. Nothing was to be learned from 
the r ocky gorge ; so he retraced his steps, 
and boldly made his way to the village 
again. 

He spoke to some peasants, telling 
them that he had tramped from the 
gold-mines on the other side of the 
Kharkang Pass. His Tibetan speech 
now stood him in good stead. The 
men were full of the wonderful good- 
luck which had come to the village, and, 
sitting by a bright fire that night, Lang¬ 
sam heard the story of the mysterious 
infant which had been recognised as 
the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama. 

For some time he did not realise the 
significance of the story, until one of 
the peasants gave a description of the 
child, and repeated the words which the 
Tashi Lama had said had come from 
the sacred books. Then he recalled the 
sentence which young Dick had spoken 
so often, 44 Langsam, you teef,” and 
knew that, somehow, the child had been 
placed in the cradle beside the child of 
the Tibetan woman. 

The quick brain of the Chinaman 
soon pieced out a probable explanation. 

Some one had snatched up the child 
when Langsam had fallen. Cameron 
was the only man who was behind. Therefore, the chances 
were that he had seized the infant, hurried off with him, 
and thus escaped the pursuit of the bandits. The more 
Le thought of it the more he was convinced that the 
mysterious child was none other than his own charge, 
and he determined to find out the truth, even if he had to 
force his way into the palace at Potala or spend years in 
the quest. 

Some days afterwards he was in the streets of Lhasa. 
His first idea was to offer to enter as a soldier, but he found 
that this was not so easy as it seemed. There was no great 
demand for soldiers. He drifted about until he found 
employment in the market-place near the slaughter-houses 
of the city. He made many inquiries, but the great 
palace was barred to a man like himself. Then he tried 
to discover if Cameron were in the city. He knew that he 
would have to seek him among men who were disguised, and 
for this purpose followed every one who seemed at all likely 
to be other than he seemed. But his quest was vain. 

Six years were spent in this way, and, at the end, he was 
no nearer a solution of the mystery than at the beginning 
of his search. Still, he did not despair. He worked hard, 
and saved as much money as he could, intending to bribe 
his way into the ranks of the priests, so that, somehow, 
he might be enabled to get inside the palace. At length 
fortune favoured him. A great festival brought companies 


of actors and devil-dancers into Lhasa, and one day Lang¬ 
sam found himself standing in a dense crowd of people 
watching a grotesque procession winding its way to the 
holy place. 

The men were garbed in long robes of many colours, and 
huge masks, carved into the similitude of hideous and 
unknown creatures, covered their heads and faces. They 
passed upwards to Potala, and Langsam saw a crowd 
of laden followers fall in behind the dancers. They bore 
upon their heads the baggage belonging to them. Lang¬ 
sam quietly joined the ranks, and seeing a man staggering 
under a big load, waited until the Tibetan halted to take 
a rest, and then he calmly divided the man’s load and 
slung the portion over his owm head. 

Without a word the man accepted 
the relief, assuming that Langsam was 
one of the followers, and thus the 
Chinaman passed through the frowning 
portals of the great gate, and found 
himself mounting the steps to the 
palace. He did not know what he 
meant to do, and did not trouble to 
think very much about it. He only 
realised that at last, and after waiting 
six weary years, he had penetrated the 
outer barrier, and was a few steps 
nearer the object of his search. 

He plodded up the rocky path, past 
the barracks, where a crowd of soldiers 
were lounging and chatting, and then 
along a narrow pathway bordered by 
small rooms cut out of the side of the 
cliff. This passage was roofed over and 
seemed to be as thickly populated as a 
hive of bees. Farther on the pathway 
widened, leading into what looked like 
a village. Here the devil-dancers and 
their attendants had been directed to 
take up their abode. The men with 
the fearsome, grotesque masks entered 
the rooms, while their attendants 
squatted down outside the doors. 

Langsam chose a shady spot, and 
waited. Presently a thin, white-faced 
man, with lack-lustre eyes, came .out, 
and began to search among the baggage. 
It was some time before he discovered 
his own portion lying beside Langsam. 
The man pointed to it, and ordered him 
to carry it into the room. 

44 Who are you ? ” said the man. 
44 Where is Chang-loo ? ” 

44 He was tired, and begged me to take his load. My 
name is Tisampo. I come from Gyantzsc.” 

'* Gyantzse breeds thieves and cut-throats! Go away 1 
I want no man who comes from such a place.” 

He waved his hand in a jerky, fretful way, and Langsam, 
giving him a keen look, knew” at once the kind of individual 
he had to deal with. He saw, at a glance, the meaning 
of the shaky hand, the dim eye, and pale face. The man 
was an opium-smoker. 

44 I am no thief,” said Langsam ; 44 I am a servant who 
knows how to make his master happy and comfortable. 
I can prepare the little pipe, and 1 have money to spend 
upon myself and those I serve. I know where to buy the 
soothing drug.” 

44 Stay with me. Chang-loo is a fool. I have no money. 
If you know where to buy the drug, purchase some for me. 
You shall be paid in due time. There will be rewards when 
the ceremonies are over. Go at once, my box is empty.” 

He handed a small metal box to Langsam, and giving 
him at the same time a bone tally, waved his hand 
and began to arrange his mask and costumes. Langsam 
showed the bone disk to the soldiers on guard. They 
glanced at it, and allowed him to pass. In about an hour 
he returned, having purchased enough opium to drug his 
new master for a week or so. 
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He found the dancer lying in a low bed, with his opium- 
pipe beside him. He clutched the box eagerly, and, with 
trembling hands, placed a round piece of the drug in the 
bowl of the pipe, and lighted it. For about five minutes 
he inhaled the pungent fumes, and then fell back upon the 
couch. 

Next day he was too shaky to rise, food seemed to be 
distasteful, and, utterly unnerved, he lay like a log while 
Langsam busied himself about the room. Groaning and 
muttering, the dancer lay in a stupid lethargy, only 
arousing himself sufficiently to demand more opium for 
his pipe. Again he puffed the deadly fumes until insen¬ 
sibility laid its heavy hand upon him. 

For three days this went on with little intermission. 
The dancers were not yet summoned to begin their ceremony, 
and, with nothing to do, the opium-smoker gave himself 
up to the fascination of his pipe. On the fourth day the 
summons came. Langsam helped the man from his couch, 
and the heavy mask was slipped over his head. He tried 
to leap about the room ; but his weakness was such that he 
could hardly move a step. With a groan he fell back upon 
the bed. 

Langsam removed the mask and watched the pale face 
and quivering lips. Again a heavy gong resounded, and 
the devil-dancers began to assemble in the passage outside. 
There was no time to deliberate. Langsam caught up the 
mask and the robes, and slipped them on himself, and, pulling 
the door close behind him, took his place in the quaint 
procession and moved off with the rest. 

They marched along until they came into a vast audience- 
chamber crowded with yellow-robed priests and monks. 
Upon a kind of throne the Tashi Lama and the Amban 
were seated. Gorgeously dressed guards stood around 
the walls, and a wide 
open space was left for 
the dancers. A wild chant 
arose from a hidden choir, 
and the dance commenced. 

Langsam took his cue 
from the men beside him 
and leaped vigorously. 

His dwarfish stature, 
broad shoulders, and huge 
mask, added to the mar¬ 
vellous agility he showed, 
soon marked him out 
among the dancers, and 
a space was left around 
him. 

Long after the experi¬ 
enced dancers were tired 
out, he capered and leaped 
high in the air, and im¬ 
provised a few gyrations 
which seemed to be new 
to all those present. The 
Amban watched him with 
interest, and, at the close 
of an exceptionally wild 
movement, made a signal 
for the dancer to advance 
to the front. He com¬ 
plimented Langsam upon 
his display and ordered 
him to perform alone. 

A murmur of astonish¬ 
ment greeted the wonder¬ 
ful dance which Langsam 
gave as an exhibition of 
what he could do when 
he was put upon his 
mettle. A murmur of ap¬ 
plause arose as he ceased 
and went back to his 
place. 

The next dance was 
performed by six of the 


chief devil-dancers, and Langsam had time to look around 
him and take breath. Beside him, seated on a low divan, 
was a tall yellow-robed figure with a fringed mask. The 
gloved hands of the man were fixed in a belt, but Langsam 
noticed that behind the mask were two bright glancing 
eyes. 

Something about the pose of the figure struck him as 
being familiar. He watched him narrowly, and, when the 
dance was over, observed that the hermit strode down the 
room with a firm step and well-squared shoulders. He 
passed along the great corridor and seemed to be making for 
the higher parts of the palace. Langsam determined to 
find out something more about this man. 

A month elapsed before he saw him again, but by this 
time Langsam had taken the place of the opium-smoker. 
The end had come rapidly. One morning, when the 
Chinaman entered the room to awaken the dancer, he 
discovered the man lying senseless upon his bed. His 
face was deadly pale, his lower jaw had fallen, and the 
heart had ceased to beat. A pipe and a large piece of 
opium lay beside him. Langsam examined him carefully, 
then lifted the dead body and carried it some distance 
and laid it down in the passage. When he returned to the 
room, he watched until he saw some soldiers carrying the 
body away. 

That was the last that Langsam saw or heard of the 
opium-smoker. Without question from anybody, the 
Chinaman assumed the mask and dress of the dead dancer, 
and took up his abode in his room. 
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O N the evening of that day, he had the good fortune 
to fall in with the tall hermit. The man was 
stalking solemnly along a corridor, and as Lang- 
sam passed him, a glance from his eyes made 
the Chinaman pause. For an instant the two masked 
figures stared at each other. Langsam turned and followed 
the hermit. They went along many passages until 
Langsam was stopped by a soldier on guard. He showed 
his bone disk, and pointed to the hermit. He was allowed 
to pass. They went up many steps until they drew near 
some rooms which were on the topmost floor of the palace, 
'flie hermit went into his apartment and closed the door. 

Langsam waited for a few minutes, then opened the door a 
little space and peered in. He saw the hermit drop wearily 
into a seat. A moment afterwards the man gave a great 
sigh and muttered something in the English tongue. 
Langsam pushed open the door, closed it behind him, 
and said one word — tf Kamloon ! ” 

The hermit leaped to his feet, and stared wildly at the 
intruder. Risking everything, Langsam removed his own 
hideous mask, and Cameron—for it was he—saw the round 
face of his faithful follower. For a moment the hermit 
stood like a statue, then he leaped forward, removing 
his own mask as he did so, and the two men stood face to 
face. 

For some minutes a pin might have been heard to drop 
as the two comrades stared at each other. Cameron’s 
face was white and thin. A sad expression seemed to have 
changed the once bright countenance, and his speech was 
slow, like that of a man who had lost his powers of language 
by reason of long disuse. He had grown into an old-looking 
man, but the sight of Langsam seemed to be taking years 
from his age. He waited, and bent his head in a listening 
attitude, then went on tiptoe to the door and peered 
cautiously up and down the long passage. 

“ I am watched night and day,” be said in a whisper. 
" I cannot move without being under the observation of 
spies. I have tried to leave this awful place, but have 
always been turned back. The priests suspect that I am 
not what I seem, and an order has gone out that I am to be 
kept within the upper portions of the palace. Oh, the 
weariness of it all, Langsam l Many a time I have deter¬ 
mined to fling myself off the roof; but, somehow, I have 
been held back. Tell me how it is that you have managed 
to get to me.” 

He fell wearily into a seat, and Langsam quietly secured 
the door against any intruder. 

" He keepee outside, Kamloon, till we open door again. 
Jolly glad to see you—Langsam thinkee you dead—cly 
him eyes out—tly to get into Lhasa to find young Dick— 
got into palace, but no go—kiddie kept too close—never 
thinkee see you again—how you escape Pelopsa gang ?— 
Tibetan man tellee me 'bout Pelopsa of Kham—great 
teet, big bandit flom mountains up Kharkang way—he lie 
waiting for tlavellers and shoot—bang—bang—when allee 
dead, take goods, and hide in big cave—some day we catchee 
big teef, and, chip-chop, off go Pelopsa’s head.” 

“ Steady, Langsam, my boy ! Not so quick ; tell me how 
you managed to get away. I saw you drop when the guns 
were fired; you rolled over the side of the road, and crashed 
into the trees down below. You dropped young Dick 
in the middle of the road. I saw that Captain Renton 
and the rest were dead ; so I grabbed the child and ran 


for my life. I made for the hut which stood on the outside 
of the village, and dropped the lad into a cradle beside a 
Tibetan baby. Then I had to make tracks for the fields. 
When night came, I found a little cave. A hermit lived 
there. He w r as groaning wTien I came up, and died shortly 
afterwards. I buried him, and dressed myself up in his 
clothes. Before I could get away some soldiers rode up, 
and began to guard the cave. Next day I had to come 
out. They had a big chair for me, with curtains all round 
it. They hoisted me on their shoulders, and brought me 
to this place, and here I have been kept ever since.” 

” Yes, Kamloon, you are the Dumb Hermit of Khalsa. 
Velly holy man—you swing plare-wheel allee day—velly 
holy man—I tell you my stoly.” 

Langsam found it difficult to pronounce the letter r, 
and always pronounced it /, but Cameron could follow his 
clipped English easily. He listened eagerly while the 
Chinaman narrated the story of his own adventures, but 
could hardly realise what he had to say about young Dick 
Renton. 

” It is allee tloof, Kamloon ; the young kiddie was 
kallied off by Amban and big pleasts—dey said he Dalai 
Lama come again to de earf—he big pleast now—lib in 
palace—allee kow-tow to young Dick—kiddie glate man 
now.” 

” Do you mean to say that the crowd of priests and 
soldiers found young Dick in the cradle of the Tibetan 
woman, and thought that he was the new Dalai Lama ? ” 

Langsam nodded his head. 

” Allee tloof, Kamloon ; Dick de Lama—glate man 
now.” 

” And that he was the child they were worshipping when 
I was brought to the palace six years ago ! Good heavens ! 
Langsam. What an awful fate for an English child ! He will 
have forgotten all the little English he knew, and will have 
become a Tibetan. They will be teaching him the Tibetan 
language, and he wall never know r anything different. 
I have heard w’hispers about the sad position of the chief 
among the priests. It is dangerous for a child, and scarcely 
one lives more than a few years. We must try to get him 
out, even if we die in the attempt. Hush !—not a word— 
some one is trying to push the door open. Get on the roof, 
Langsam, and hide somewhere before I open the door.” 

Langsam needed no further bidding. He snatched up 
his mask, and glided through the window. Cameron 
adjusted his own mask, and then flung open the door. 
A Tibetan soldier was outside. He was armed with spear 
and knives. Entering the room, he walked to the long 
window, opened it, and stepped on to the roof. Three 
other soldiers came up and kept watch on the threshold 
of the room—plainly something had happened to arouse 
their suspicion, or orders had been given to keep the Dumb 
Hermit under closer supervision. 

After about thirty minutes the soldier returned He had 
not discovered Langsam. Cameron twirled his prayer- 
wheel without seeming to notice the presence of the men, 
and when they spoke he showed no signs of having heard 
them. When he had completed his devotions, he raised 
his head and pointed to the door. The men paused, as 
though undecided what to do. The Hermit rose to his feet, 
stalked to the door, and pointed angrily down the passage. 
The men muttered, and looked at their officer ; and then 
disappeared in the direction of the audience-chamber. 
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“ Confound their impudence! ” said Cameron to himself 
as they retreated. “ It was a near thing! If the door had 
been unfastened, there would have been a tragedy. Lang- 
sam would have stood no nonsense. I wonder where the 
little beggar stowed himself? The Regent is up to some 
mischief—he has had his eye upon me for many a day, the 
plotting old villain. Hallo, Langsam!—back again ? Did 
you find a rat-hole to hide in ? ” 

" Allee lightee, Kamloon—no get caught yet—Langsam 
found plitty little rat-hole—empty loom built in the wall— 
dark and velly little—shut up mouf and come.” 

Cameron closed and fastened the door. Darkness had 
now fallen. Langsam stepped rapidly along the flat 
roof, and at length paused before a long narrow slit in the 
palace wall. Before him was a small dark room. Iron 
shutters could be closed from the inside. There was no 
door. It could be made a perfect hiding-place when the 
heavy shutters were fastened from the inside, although 
it might be turned into a veritable death-trap to the occu¬ 
pant if armed guards were stationed outside. Food and 
water could only be obtained by way of the roof. 

“We must provision this hole, Langsam, if we are to 
use it as a hiding-place. As soon as the guards are with¬ 
drawn you must get away to where you came from. Col¬ 
lect or buy as much dry food as you can, and bring it 
to my room, with something to hold water. We will 
store everything here. I have my pistols and hunting- 
knife in my belt. I am never without them. See that 
you always have something handy to defend yourself 
with.” 

Langsam grinned and lifted up his robe. Beneath it he 
also had his pistols and knives. 

“ Tlust me, Kamloon, Chinaman no fool 
—Tibetan neva catch Langsam asleep.” 

A few hours before dawn the friends 
separated. Langsam glided down the 
passage, and the absence of noise 
showed his anxious comrade that he 
had succeeded in winning his 
way to his own abode. 

Next day Cameron spent his 
time in anxious thought. 

What he had learned filled 
him with astonishment and 
sorrow, but he could easily see 
how affairs had shaped them¬ 
selves. Without doubt the 
unfortunate Dick Renton was 
in the grip of the cunning, 
ambitious Regent, and nothing 
short of a miracle could deliver 
him. The lad must have for¬ 
gotten all about the former 
years. His training and language 
would be that of the Tibetans, and 
the priests would take care that 
the growing child should never be 
allowed to attain physical strength 
and vigour. He knew that subtle 
poisons would be mixed with his 
food in order that mental weakness 
might be developed; for it was 
against the interest of the Regent 
for the Grand Lama to become a 
man of intellectual strength. 

The child was now eight years of 
age, and his training as a priest 
would have begun. If Cameron 
could not get into communication 
with him, the position would be 
hopeless. He determined to learn 
the Tibetan language from Langsam, in 
order to be able to speak to the lad when 
the occasion presented itself. 

He was pondering over the difficult 
problem, when the sound of marching 
feet aroused him. He caught up his 


prayer-wheel and was twirling it and prostrating himself 
when a company of soldiers entered his room. A priest 
of high rank was in command. Addressing the Hermit, in 
a long and rather excited speech, this priest gave an order. 
The soldiers closed round Cameron, and he was led from 
the room. 

They threaded their way along many narrow passages 
until they stopped before a heavily barred door. It was 
opened by the priest, and Cameron was thrust in. The door 
was banged to and securely fastened from the outside. A 
dim light, from a window placed near the roof, faintly 
illuminated the cell. A few stools, a rough bed, and vessels 
for food were in the room. 

Cameron sat down, wondering what new events were 
shaping themselves. In some way he realised that he had 
fallen under the displeasure and suspicion of the Regent, 
but for his life he could not understand what he had done. 
He felt sure that Langsam would endeavour to reach him, 
although the prospect did not seem a very bright one. 
Tearing a strip from his robe, he sprang up to the window 
and fastened it so that it would show from the outside. 

Next day he learned that starvation was not to be his fate. 
The door of his room was unbarred, and a soldier came in 
and placed a plentiful supply of food and water on the 
floor. Without a word the Tibetan turned away, and once 
more the heavy bars were slung in the sockets, across the 
door. 

For more than three months Cameron was undisturbed, 
save for the visits of his surly custodian. One night, when 
the wind was howling around the turrets, Cameron heard a 
light tapping on the ledge of his window. A voice said 
M Kamloon,” and when he drew himself up 
to the window and answered, a hand slid 
through and grasped his own. It was 
Langsam. In a few words the faithful 
Chinaman told Cameron that the cell 
looked out upon the roof, and was about a 
hundred yards from the tiny room which 
had been discovered by Lang¬ 
sam. 

M Right you are I ” said 
Cameron. “ But that won’t 
help us much. We can’t do 
much with a rat-hole.”- 
** Waitee bit, Kamloon, 
jolly good news — Langsam 
sharper than any cunny little 
lat. Listen to my stoly.” 

Langsam, while poking 
about in the room which 
Cameron called a M rat-hole,” 
had discovered a heavy iron 
ring let into the floor. He had 
raised it, and found that a 
trap-door opened which re¬ 
vealed iron steps. These led 
downwards, through thick 
darkness, to an immense 
cavern which was in the heart 
of Potaia Hill. The steps num¬ 
bered several hundreds and 
terminated in a huge chamber, 
which had evidently been used 
by men, for in it were some 
bags of grain and rice. 

Passing away from the 
chamber, the Chinaman wan¬ 
dered about until a roaring 
noise led him to the banks of 
a subterranean river. From 
the turmoil of its race Langsam 
concluded that it was running 
very swiftly, and that its main 
current was of considerable 
depth. By the light of his 
torch he saw that the caverns 
were of immense extent. 
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By a rare stroke of good fortune, the Chinamaji had 
discovered an ancient entrance to the great wonder of 
Potala—its vast subterranean caverns. These were of 
the remotest antiquity, and the use made of them, by 
countless generations of priests, had been jealously con¬ 
cealed by the rulers of Tibet. Much labour had been 
bestowed upon these natural caverns : roads had been made, 
prisons contrived, and grain and treasure hiding-places 
devised. These hidden recesses were intended to serve the 
rulers and priests of Tibet in the hour of direst need. 

Langsam saw enough to convince him that here was a 
splendid refuge for Cameron and himself. Retracing his 
steps to the iron ladder, he climbed up and gained the 
dark room upon the roof. But, to his dismay, he discovered 
that Cameron was no longer in his former place of captivity. 
At first, Langsam suspected foul play ; for his more than six 
years’ residence in Lhasa had taught him that mysterious 
disappearances usually mean death from poison or the 
knife. Fortunately, in his searching, he had seen a slip 
of cloth flying from a window, and a few cautious inquiries 
and a little quiet investigation led him to Cameron’s cell. 
He began to lay his plans for the release of his comrade. 

The first necessity was to secrete a sufficient store of 
food and torches in the room upon the roof. This he 
managed to do without raising any suspicion, and three 
weeks after he had found Cameron he carried his plan of 
release into effect. One evening the prisoner heard a sound 
of scuffling outside his door. A heavy body lurched 
violently against the panels ; there was a groan, and— 
silence. 

The iron bars were removed, and the door opened. 
Langsam was outside. He was standing over the body 
of a soldier, and calmly wiping something with the dead 
man’s robe. It wa? an iron bar. 

“ Allee lightee, Kamloon,” he said, looking up with a 
cheerful smile. ” Tibetan soldier had little axledunt—hit 
him head against bar—makee no more tlubble—he gone off 
duty for long time—he bad villain and will go down to 
big hole.” 


He stooped down, wrapped the head of the dead soldier 
in a robe, and carried him off. Cameron barred the door, 
and followed. Unseen by any watcher they gained the roof 
and reached the little dark room. Langsam lifted a trap¬ 
door, and dropped the body of the sentinel down the black 
shaft which led to the under-world. 

M Jolly long way down, Kamloon ; but he go down klick 
if he won’t use the steps—he have a mountain for little 
glave-stone, and a long quiet sleepee-peepee. Come—you 
put your feets here, on the ladder—steady—do not miss 
the step—here—down you go—holdee on—like going down 
a stair—jolly easy when you know how. Wait till Langsam 
fasten door flom the inside.” 

As Cameron waited, about a dozen steps down, Langsam 
pushed an iron bar through some staples he had fixed in the 
trap. 

” Good piecee iron—heavy—too jolly heavy for Tibetan 
head—it savee Kamloon and Langsam and keepee people 
out of cavun. Down we go.” 

Clutching nervously at the cold iron steps, Cameron 
descended into the awful blackness of the great cavern, and 
at length, after what seemed to be an age, felt himself on 
solid ground, and could hear a distant murmur as of rushing 
water. Presently Langsam stood beside him. A few 
minutes later a sulphur match was struck and a torch 
lighted. Then Cameron turned away with a shudder. 
A shattered body lay within the circle of light cast by the 
torch: it was that of the unfortunate Tibetan soldier 
who had been on guard outside the door of the Dumb 
Hermit. Langsam rolled it into the stream. 

“ Good ! ” he said, as he heard the plunge into the 
black rushing water, ” he tlubble us no more. Now we 
go to little shelter-placee near by and eat and sleepee- 
peepee.” 

With the horrible darkness pressing in upon him, and the 
chill solemnity of the vast cavern making his body shiver, 
Cameron followed his guide, and soon found himself in a 
rock-hewn chamber, nearly five hundred feet beneath the 
great red Palace of Potala. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNDERGROUND KINGDOM.—THE AMBAN AND THE REGENT. 


a gorgeously furnished apartment 
of the Potala Palace two men were 
talking earnestly together. The 
elder of the two was a thin-faced 
Tibetan; the other, the Chinese 
Amban. A frown clouded the 
Regent’s face, and as he spoke in 
low tones he clutched the jewelled 
handle of a dagger. 

” The Dumb Hermit of Khalsa is 
a traitor and must die,” he said. 
" Many years ago, in obedience to a vow, it was said that 
he sacrificed his tongue to the god of Mercy; but my 
spies tell me that he has been heard speaking to himself 
in some strange language. Listening at the door of his 
cell they have heard him speaking for many hours, yet when 
they waited upon him he was dumb. The strange devil- 
dancer of the wonderful limbs followed him one day, and a 
soldier who allowed the man to pass saw him enter the 
Hermit's room, where he disappeared and could not be 
found. 1 have inquired through my spies and have tried 
to find out something about the devil-dancer. He also 
is a mystery ; but they tell me that he has often tried to get 
an audience with the Dalai Lama and has been driven away 
many times. The Dumb Hermit lived in the rocks not far 
from the village where the Dalai was found. The villagers 
worship him and would make him a great priest among us. 
It may be that he is scheming to take my place. I have 
had him removed and thrown into prison, and my guards are 
searching for the devil-dancer. When he is found, he must 
share the fate of the Hermit, and die.” 


The Amban smiled cunningly as he replied, ” What of it ? 
Suppose that the Hermit is powerful enough to remove 
you from office. You have had many years of rule, and 
must have accumulated great wealth. The Hermit is not 
old and may turn out to be a man of power. You have 
not been able to keep English spies out of Tibet, and it is 
said that maps have been drawn up by cunning men who 
traverse your mountain-passes and sail down your rivers. 
China does not like this. The Hermit would doubtless 
keep closer watch upon spying intruders. He hates these 
intruders from the snows of Russia and the plains of Hin¬ 
dustan, and would probably know how to lay hands upon 
them. Men have their days of success ; you have had 
yours—perhaps it would be better for China if other hands 
now held the sword of office in Lhasa. You see this, my 
friend ? ” 

The Regent saw it, but the prospect did not please him. 
A deeper frown settled on his face as the subtle Chinaman 
went on : “You are not so generous as you used to be; at 
least, I have not found it so. You keep your treasures too 
closely, and have forgotten how to give presents. A visit 
to the cave beneath the palace might make you stronger 
if you knew how to find your way to my house. I require 
many things, and Pekin is far away, and the officials there 
forget that I need much money to carry on the work here. 
I live in the same place, Regent, and it is possible that the 
Hermit would be of a very generous mind. He needs little, 
and has no friends to maintain.” 

” You shall have what you want, my friend.” 

” Nay, Regent, what I need, is the better way of putting 
it—what 1 need, you understand, What I need / ” 
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'* I understand what you say, Amban; you speak with 
plainness. You shall have much treasure, as a gift from 
me. But I say that the Hermit must die—and speedily. 
I will have the devil-dancer tom limb from limb.” 

M As you please. I care nothing for such men.” 

'* Very well, Amban, you shall have the gift when I stand 
over the dead bodies of these mischief-makers and plotters.” 

” Let it be soon, then—the sooner the better.” 

An officer of rank entered the room and stood for a 
moment on the threshold. 

* * My lord,” he said, in an excited tone,” I have news 
to communicate. The Dumb Hermit of Khalsa has disap¬ 
peared. His cell door was barred and secure. We entered 
to remove him, but found the place empty. We have 
searched and cannot find him. Nothing has been broken; 
the window was but a tiny slit. The door was secured 
from without, and everything was in place. We found 
nothing but one drop of blood in the passage. It is a 
wonder of the gods. He has disappeared as mysteriously 
as the Grand Lama passes away before his reincarnation.” 

The Amban smiled and stroked his fat cheek. 

" Has the devil-dancer been found yet ? ” said the 
Regent. 

** Nay, my lord. He, too, has vanished as completely as 
if the earth had opened and swallowed him up.” 

It was even as the officer had reported. They found 
Cameron’s cell undisturbed. The door was barricaded and 
secured from the outside; but the Hermit had disappeared 
and no trace of him could be discovered, although a crowd 
of spies were instantly set upon the alert. Yet, far below the 
palace, and not less than a mile from the Regent’s treasure- 
cave, Cameron and Langsam at that very moment were 
eating their meal in a deep hole in the mountain-side. 

“You must teach me the Tibetan language, Langsam,” 
Cameron was saying. “ When young Dick and I come face 
to face, I must be able to talk his language, or I shall be 
helpless. He will not know us, and all our trouble will 
be wasted. We shall be flung into prison, and the order 
for our execution will probably come from the kiddie. 
You can jabber away in the tongue; so the sooner I get to 
know the language the better it will be for ail of us.” 

M Langsam teachee velly well, Kamloon; Tibetan easy to 
clever people—you soon pickee up allee Langsam know. 
But we must find out allee ’bout this dark cave. It luns 
many miles in and out, and is too big and too black to 
live in.” 

His words were very true, and Cameron began to realise 
that it would be impossible to maintain health and vigour 
in the midst of perpetual darkness. The silence after a 
time became so intolerable that it was an intense relief 
to get within the sound of the rushing water. With the 
aid of a torch they picked their way to the banks, and 
looked upon the swift current of the river. Where it came 
from and where it ran was a mystery as yet; but Cameron 
believed that the stream must have an outlet somewhere— 
probably in the direction of the Tsang-po River. The fall 
was a considerable one, and it seemed unlikely that so great 
a volume of water would only lose itself in the mysterious 
recesses of this subterranean world. Cameron decided 
that, as soon as they became accustomed to their surround¬ 
ings, an investigation of the river should be made, and 
its course followed as far as possible. 

About two hundred yards from the cave where they had 
made their lodging, Langsam discovered what seemed to be 
a hard and well made path. It was about six yards wide, 
and, from the absence of obstruction, appeared to have been 
made for the easy passage of a number of men. It went up 
in a considerable slope. Searching along this road, Langsam 
had the good fortune to light on something which promised 
to be a find of very great value. About the height of 
five feet from the ground, he chanced to lay his hand upon a 
projecting piece of iron. It had a ring, which at the end 
sustained a large torch. Investigation showed that similar 
torches were placed right along the rock-face at a distance 
of about twenty paces from each other. 

” This is the luckiest stroke of all, Langsam,” said 
Cameron when he saw the torches; “ these fixtures show 


that on some occasions this road is well lighted, and evi¬ 
dently for men who cannot see far before them. A torch 
or two carried in the hand would be sufficient for soldiers, 
but this supply is provided in order to furnish a strong light 
when necessary. Set fire to one, and let us see if it bums 
well. We will try to follow the road on its upward path. 
We cannot afford to be idle.” 

With the light of the torch the two men walked at a 
good pace along the road, mounting all the time; they 
could not see the rocky roof above their heads, but they 
felt by the freshness of the air that there was ample space 
about them. Sometimes the road went almost to the edge 
of a rocky shelf, and stones dislodged could be heard bound¬ 
ing against projections ; then hollow echoes came up out of 
the chasm. At other times they skirted soft miry places 
where thick black mud threatened an awful death. 

Then again they would come into cathedral-like spaces, 
where huge columns rose high and the floor was covered 
with fine sand. Several times they had to cross the river 
by means of narrow plank-bridges. Despite the heavy 
going, they plodded on with untiring zeal. At length the 
road was terminated by a huge and solid mass of rock, 
which was evidently the end of this part of the cave. 
They searched carefully for some hours, but nothing re¬ 
warded their efforts. The way was blocked, and though 
they hunted for secret doorways no clue to an exit was 
gained. 

” Look about for a ladder, or for steps cut into the 
rock, Langsam,” said Cameron; ” there must be some 
way. This road has been made by human industry, and 
it would not come this far if there were not some reason 
for it. We got down from the roof by an iron ladder. I 
expect that if we knew where to look, we should find another 
like it somewhere about this spot. Don’t overlook a 
yard on your side. I’ll see to this quarter.” 

Nothing came of their search. Then they began to 
explore the passages which branched off from the road. 
These ran off in all directions. In some places they saw 
very large boulders, leaning against the walls of the cavern. 
They were too heavy to move; but Cameron remembered 
that in many parts of the world huge stones were sometimes 
arranged to turn upon a pivot, making a very effective 
barrier to every one except to the man who knew the 
secret. Pressure on some portion, or the use of a lever, 
would cause the heavy stones to revolve and leave an 
entrance to the cave guarded by them. Yet, upon examina¬ 
tion, he could not detect signs of human engineering 
skill upon these massive rocks. He marked them in his 
mind, however, as something to be remembered. 

There was no means of knowing whether it was night 
or day in the outer world; so Cameron and Langsam divided 
time in their own way: sleeping as long or as short time 
as was convenient, and spending nearly all their waking 
hours in practising Tibetan and exploring their subter¬ 
ranean kingdom. Many weary hours were spent trying 
to follow the course of the river. It was toilsome work, 
for. the stream dashed along a rocky bed where the sides 
were rough precipices which would puzzle a mountain- 
goat to traverse even in broad daylight. 

To attempt a passage with a flickering torch would have 
been madness. Yet there were pathways which opened 
out in most unexpected places; and when the men imagined 
that they had left the river far behind them, they would 
hear its roar again and see its black waters rushing forward. 
Tired and dispirited they made their way back to their 
lodging-place, a little more hopeless than when they started 
and a great deal more bewildered. 

” The mountain-precipice is on the north of the palace, 
Langsam,” said Cameron one day, after a specially hard 
struggle to find an outlet; “ and reckoning, as well as we 
can, from the place of the iron ladder, this road would 
seem to go west and east. I fancy the river must run 
in the direction of the Kyi River, which is due south of 
Lhasa. The Kyi runs into the Tsang-po ; and on the other 
side, still going south, you come to the Yamdok Lake. 
Now this river of the cavern may find its outlet either in 
Yamdok Lake, which is about thirty miles away, or in one 
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of the ravines in the mountain-defiles through which the 
Tsang-po runs. The men who discovered the cavern and 
made the road must have known some outlet to it; for if 
there is some communication with the palace above, as 
there must be, this road must have been made to help 
men to escape when danger threatened them. Those 
heavy stones at the end of the road may contain the 
explanation of the mystery. We must have another 
close examination before long, for if I do not get to know 

how* to reach the 
fresh air I shall 
go mad.” 

44 What use 
that, Kamloon ; 
madman no good 


at all—flesh air no 
use if head cut off. 

Tibetan catchee- 
catchee Kamloon if 
go up the long ladder 
to the loof — chip- 
chop, off go head— 

Tibetan man dancee- 
dancee — Kamloon 
say 'By Jingo!’ and 
the end come.” 

M You are not far wrong, 

Langsam; but I had for¬ 
gotten all about the iron 
ladder. That is another 
way of getting in or out 
of this big hole. I was 
not thinking of climbing 
out that way ; there must 
be a quicker way than that 
—one by which a large company could reach the open air.” 

"Maybe yes, maybe no, Kamloon; Tibetan velly kleva 
in making way of escape—if we hab good luck we find it— 
if not we tly long ladder again, and when we get out upon 
loof Langsam do chippee-choppee, and Tibetan say 4 By 
jingo I * ” 

“ Right you are, my boy ; get off to sleep. After break¬ 
fast, w'e’ll try the stones again, and perhaps good fortune 
will show us the way out of this awful hole.” 

Langsam flung himself on to the sand which he had 
collected for a bed, and soon both men were fast asleep. 

It was daylight in the world above, although the unfortu¬ 
nates in the cavern did not know it, and the Chinese Amban 


was making an early call upon the Regent. Relations were 
becoming very strained between them. The Chinaman 
wanted the rich present promised some months before, 
and the more the avaricious old Tibetan thought of it the 
less inclined he was to hand it over, and the less he loved 
the man who was compelling him to disgorge. The excuses 
he made only whetted the avarice of the Amban. When 
the two sat face to face in the panelled audience-room 
the Regent would gladly have poisoned the bland Celestial 
who smiled in his face. But he smiled in return and vowed 
quietly to bide his time. 

44 You are getting among the ancients, my friend,” 
observed the Amban in gentle tones ; 44 memory begins to 
fail with you. It will be harmful for the State if it 
continues to grow weaker. You need rest, my lord, or, 
perhaps, your years are not so many as I 
think.” 

44 You begin badly, Amban ; remember that 
the handling which will do for other weeds will 
not do for the nettle. I am neither old nor a 
fool. Learn to eat according to 
the height of your meal-bag, do 
not strain too much after great 
things, and do not begin a council 
with insult.” 

44 Then your memory is good, 
my friend; it rejoices my heart to 
hear you say so. Do you see 
insult in my simple words ? I 
meant no offence—to get milk and 
eggs you must not startle the 
cow and hen. I would not offend 
you. If your memory is so good, 
doubtless you can remember what 
you promised some few months 
ago. Shall I remind you of the 
way to my lowly dw r elling-place, 
or may I read you a message which 
reached me from Pekin three days 
ago ? ” 

' 4 Nay, read me nothing from 
Pekin. The stick in the hand is 
greater than the command of a 
distant monarch. Thy word is good 
enough. You have the power, and 
I know it. The hornless yak gets 
the heaviest rope. I must bear 
what I cannot avoid. I have not 
forgotten what you said in our 
interview, but gold is not gained 

without sweat-” 

44 Sometimes, O Regent, when it 
speaks the heart of a friend. Gold 
with affection is doubly precious.” 

As he said this the Amban rose 
from his seat and came within a 
pace or two of the Regent. His 
face was now stern and forbidding. 
Speaking slowly and with great 
deliberation, he continued : 44 If, 
before the evening of to-day, I do 
not receive testimony of the affec¬ 
tion you bear me, my lord, I am 
afraid that your time of office will be almost at its end. 
You need rest, and without much difficulty that rest may 
be obtained for you. Shall I hear from you this evening, 
my lord ? ” 

The Regent was white with rage, and would willingly 
have called in his guards and had the Amban cut to pieces ; 
but he controlled himself, and smiled. 

44 You shall hear from me to-day,” he said, as he bowed 
most graciously , 44 and my affection for you shall be attested 
by my gifts.” 

They parted with many bows and protestations of affec- 
tiohate esteem ; but as the Amban went down the steps he 
chuckled to himself, for he knew that once again he had 
got the better of the man who ruled Tibet. 


“They stopped before a heavily barred door. It was 
opened by the priest, and Cameron was thrust in.” 

(See page 261.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SKELETONS IN THE CAVE. 



EOUT five hours later, the Regent 
passed from his private apart¬ 
ments and entered a room 
which had what looked like a 
large cupboard in one comer. 
This room was separated from 
the sleeping-chamber of the 
Dalai Lama by a strong iron 
door, the key of which never 
left the person of the Regent. 
He had it fastened securely 
to a girdle which he carried 
hidden beneath his robes. 

Locking the door of his own room, the Regent opened 
the heavy folding doors of the large cupboard and passed 
inside. A lantern was burning brightly, and a long steel 
crowbar stood in one corner. On his pushing a knob, a 
portion of the cupboard flooring slipped along as in a 
sheath, and a flight of narrow stone steps were seen. The 
Regent picked up the lantern and steel, and stepped down. 
The floor slid back as he descended. The pathway had 
been cut out of the solid rock and was not very steep. 
For about half a mile it descended in a gentle slope, then 
turned and inclined in the opposite direction. 

In about an hour’s time the Regent came to the end of 
the way. • Before him was a large oval-shaped rock. 
Inserting the point of the crowbar beneath one end of the 
rock he pressed gently. Immediately the stone revolved, 
leaving a wide space through which the Regent passed. 
He was now upon the road which had caused so much 
perplexity to Cameron. The lantern lighted up the path, 
and the Tibetan stepped briskly along until he came to 
another of the rocks against the wall. He was just inserting 
the crowbar when a flickering light, unseen by him, came 
round a corner a few yards away. In an instant it was 
extinguished, and Cameron and Langsam crouched down 
and watched with breathless interest the movements of 
this intruder to their mysterious domains. 

“ It is the Regent,” whispered Cameron. “ I have seen 
him many times. Be silent, Langsam, for your life. We 
must find out how he descended. Fortune is on our side 
if we are cautious. He is alone—this is a wonderful 
chance an dr one which may lead to our release. Watch 
every movement he makes.” 

The Regent inserted the crowbar and pressed. Again, 
as though turning in well-oiled grooves, a great rock swung 
upon its pivot, and the Tibetan passed within the open 
space before him. In less than twenty minutes he emerged, 
this time carrying a small square box. It did not appear 
to be heavy, for the old man carried it easily. The Amban 
was to receive precious stones instead of gold. With 
scrupulous care the rock was swung back into its place, and, 
picking up the lantern, the Regent retraced his steps. 

He was followed by two eager men whose thick felt boots 
made no sound upon the hard pathway. Hardly breathing, 
lest the sound should be heard, Cameron and Langsam 
followed. At length the Regent halted, and placed the 
lantern and the box upon the ground while he thrust the 
crowbar into the space left in the turning rock. It obeyed 
the pressure on the instant. Leaving the crowbar leaning 
against the wall, the old man first carried the box and 
laid it on the steps, and then returned for the lantern. But 
on the instant his back was turned the light suddenly 
went out and the crowbar was snatched up by Langsam, 
who had darted forward. 

Muttering to himself the Regent struck a sulphur match 
and found his overturned lantern, but the crowbar had 
rolled somewhere out of his sight and he could not discover 
its whereabouts. He thought it had slipped from its 
place and hit the lantern. Then the solitude seemed to 
strike him as being oppressive, the quietness and gloom 
appealed to his superstitious fancies and terrified him. 
As he pushed the rock from the inside, it revolved upon its 
pivot and closed the opening, and picking up his precious 


and equally precious lantern he hurried as quickly as box 
possible along the sloping way. He was almost spent 
when he pushed the sliding panel and stood once more in 
the cupboard of his own private room. The perspiration 
stood thick upon his forehead, and he panted as he placed 
the box upon a table. 

That night the Amban rejoiced as he ran his fingers 
through a small casket of brilliant flashing diamonds and 
emeralds ; for the Regent had been generous beyond his 
wildest dreams and hopes, and had expressed his affection 
for his Chinese friend in a way which showed that his heart 
must have been full to overflowing. 

If the Amban could have seen his loving colleague in the 
quiet of his own room that same night he would have 
increased his guards and kept a more vigilant watch over 
his own safety ; for if a face at any time expressed a deadly 
purpose it was that of the Regent of Tibet. He meant 
death to the Amban in the most subtle and pitiless form, 
and looked for a long time at a small phial of clear liquid 
which he held in his hand. As he gazed upon it, a smile 
of such awful malignity wreathed his lips that an onlooker 
would have thought that an evil spirit was masquerading 
in the Regent’s robes. 

Meanwhile Cameron and Langsam were rejoicing in 
possession of the crowbar which the Chinaman had ab¬ 
stracted with such quiet skill. The moment he saw his 
opportunity he had availed himself of it, and the whole 
thing had been done so cleverly that Cameron had hardly 
time to realise what his follower was about. Indeed, it 
was only when he saw the Regent searching for something 
with the re-lighted lantern that he understood that he 
was searching for the crowbar which Langsam had appro¬ 
priated. When the Tibetan had disappeared, Cameron 
told his comrade to light the torch again. 

“ We must mark the stones he moved, Langsam, before 
we forget. There are eight of these boulders. Can you 
remember the one he moved in order to get the box, and 
which was the door by which he first entered the cavern ? 
From the distance, I thought it was the fifth from the end, 
but the gloom bothered me.” 

” It was the third from the end, Kamloon ; I did not 
count,; but I lememba velly well the stone. Here it is— 
the box stone is about twenty paces flom here. Come 
along! ” 

They stepped along the roadway and stood before the 
rock indicated by Langsam and searched for some opening 
in order to thrust in the crowbar. For some timfe they 
were unsuccessful, until Cameron saw a slight depression 
as though a chisel had at some time been driven into the 
rock. Inserting the crowbar, while Langsam held the 
torch, he pressed steadily. After a few minutes the stone 
revolved, showing a black, yawning cave. A close, noisome 
smell was wafted out of the darkness of the unseen interior. 

” In with you, Langsam !—you have the light. I will 
follow,” said Cameron ; ar^d the Chinaman went into the 
place. Suddenly, he swung round and made a rush for 
the entrance. In his haste he nearly knocked Cameron 
over. 

“ Golly ! ” said he ; ” shut the loom up, Kamloon, 

it is a glave—nothing inside but bones and chains— 
Langsam had ’nuff ! ” 

Cameron snatched the torch from his trembling hands, 
and, stooping down, peered into the cave. He could see 
nothing. Mastering his reluctance, he held the torch up 
and went right in. In a moment he came trembling out 
as rapidly as Langsam had done, for, chained in a row, he 
saw six skeletons . Fragments of clothing hung upon several; 
but the light shining upon the eyeless, grinning skulls 
struck terror to his heart. He flung himself upon the 
stone and forced it back into its place, and then turned tail 
and ran. Langsam followed and, heedless of darkness and 
obstructions, the two men hurried along until they reached 
their lodging-place. They hardly had nerve left to break 
the silence. 
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" No more of that for me, Langsam,” said Cameron, 
when he had breath enough to speak. " We made a 
mistake that time and struck a horrible dungeon—those 
poor creatures must have been starved to death. What an 
awful sight to come upon so suddenly !—and this beastly 
darkness makes it worse. They can do us no harm ; but 
the sight unnerved me, and I could do nothing but bolt. 
Ugh, what a horrible place this cavern is ! I wish I had 
never seen it.” 

Langsam’s teeth were chattering with sheer fright, and 
he had not power to say a single word. He shivered 
still more when Cameron, about an hour later, took some 
fresh torches and rose to his feet again. “I’m going to 
have another try, Langsam, even if I open another dungeon. 
If I stay here, I shall go mad. Come along !—you said the 
Regent came out of number five. That must be a way 
to the fresh air. I’ll have a try at it, even if death jumps 
out on us as soon as we see daylight again.” 


“ Chained in 
• . . The light 
grinning skulls 
(See page 266.) 


Without waiting for an answer he left the cave, and 
Langsam trotted after him. They counted the rocks, and 
Cameron paused before the fifth from the end. 

“ Stand back, my boy ! Here goes !—the hole is here. 
Steady with the torch, you are shaking like a leaf. There 
she goes.” 

As he pressed the crowbar, the stone slowly rolled on its 
pivot. For some minutes they paused irresolutely, neither 
having courage to advance. Then Cameron grabbed the 
torch and stepped inside the room which was before them. 
It was empty. At the far end he saw a flight of stone 
steps. 

“ Come along, Langsam ! Close the entrance again ; there 
is nothing here to frighten us. We have struck the trail at 
last. Follow me up, and walk steadily.” 

They mounted with slow but steady steps. Soon the 
upward rise ceased, and they found themselves upon a 
level track. It was a tunnel of considerable length, free 

from all obstruction, and 
evidently meant for use. 
After walking about two 
miles, still upon the level, 
Cameron thought that the 
air had become considerably 
fresher, and that the dark¬ 
ness was not so intense. A 
long way ahead he thought 
he saw a faint, diffused light. 
The second torch was now 
nearly spent. Hurrying for¬ 
ward, Cameron felt certain 
that they were approaching 
an outlet. 

Another ten minutes’walk¬ 
ing brought them to a place 
where a cool fresh breeze 
blew in. It was like a breath 
from Paradise laden with 
the perfumes of the most 
beautiful flowers. Both men 
paused and filled their lungs 
with the glorious life-giving 
air. Cameron had never 
experienced such a delightful 
feeling before. He was like 
a man new made. Groping 
their way onward, they 
passed from the tunnel into 
a long ravine which was 
thick with vegetation and 
covered with trees. Above 
them they saw the deep blue 
vault of heaven, studded 
with brilliant stars. On the 
horizon were snow-covered 
peaks, and about a mile in 
front was a broad sheet of 
water. Choosing a dense 
thicket, where the rocks and 
trees made a perfect hiding- 
place, the two men lay down. 

Cameron felt the tears 
gather in his eyes and rain 
down his cheeks. , He could 
not have said a word for a 
king’s ransom. Even the 
matter-of-fact Chinaman was 
impressed by the marvellous 
beauty of the outer world. 
They were too much moved 
to do anything but lie and 
drink in the cool delightful 
air. Then on the right they 
saw a beautiful pink glow 
rise and touch the snow on 
the far-off mountain-peaks, 
gradually passing into a 


row, he saw six skeletons. 
shining upon the eyeless, 
struck terror to his heart,” 
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lovely crimson and gold. Long lances of light were 
thrown across the sky and, presently, the birds began to 
sing. The golden glory of a new day slowly unfolded 
itself before the eyes so long dimmed and shadowed by 
the awful darkness of the great caverns, and Cameron 
realised, as he had never done before, the marvellous 
wonder of the sunrise. 

Gradually the mists rose from the country before them 
and melted in the warm air, and then the men saw that they 
were about a mile from a great river which rolled in a 
majestic stream before them, and that, on the near horizon, 
were the mountains which gird in the city of Lhasa on its 
southern front—the mighty chain of the Kampa Range. 

44 We did not manage to hit the passage by which the 
Regent got away,” said Cameron, after a long pause; 
44 but we have had a rare slice of luck, my boy. I thought 
we were on the track to the palace, until we struck the long, 
flat road ; then I knew we must be on a different trail. 
There is nothing better than good luck, Langsam.” 

44 By Jingo! Kamloon, flesh air am better than good 
luck. I nebber want to see darkness ebber again, de sun 
am quite good enough for me.” 

He lay back upon some soft grass, and gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the moment. His eyes twinkled 
as he watched the glancing flight of the birds, the rich 
foliage of the trees, and the vivid green of the grass. 

44 It am simply lubbly. I'll nebber go back to darkness 
again. Nebber. I’ll lib in sunshine, laff in sunshine, 
and die in sunshine.” 

44 There’s no sunshine in death, my boy; death is 
darkness .* 4 

44 No sunshine in death ? And no stars, Kamloon ? 


Must be jolly big mistake if no lightee anywhere. Dere 
ought to be sunshine for men who lub the light.** 

There was a yearning sadness in the way Langsam 
spoke. Cameron looked at him and saw that his face 
had a strange hungry look. The words of one of the 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel seemed to rise before him: 
44 I am the Light of the world. He that foiloweth Me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
Life.” 

44 God forgive me, Langsam! ** he said. 44 I have not 
been fair to you. There is sunshine, and there is light, for 
men who look in the right direction, and I have not told 
you about it. Forgetfulness and carelessness are deadly 
sins.” 

44 What is the light, Kamloon ? ** 

44 It is the light which is of God—some day I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

44 Some day no day, Kamloon; if you no tellee to-day, 
you no tellee to-mollow. If it is tloof, plaps Langsam 
know all about it some day ; too much darkness about for 
dis chile—some day plaps I know the lightee which is of 
God. Good for the eyes-** 

44 And good for the soul, Langsam. I’ve got a little book 
which I will read to you. It will do you good.** 

44 Right you are, Kamloon ; Chinaman want something 
to do good inside—soul jolly hungly, and darkness too 
bad.” 

Nothing more was said. The day passed slowly, and 
the comrades heaved a sigh when the sun went down ; but 
the stars came out, and sleep stole upon them, and, for¬ 
getting all their past troubles and present dangers, they 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 


(To be continued.) 



By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HE runner sped throughout the land 
In the old Grecian days, 

And running, borne within his hand, 
They saw the torch ablaze. 

And when his strength was well-nigh spent, 
And all his vigour gone, 

Another runner forward bent 
And bore it swiftly on. 

And so the fiery emblem passed, 

Borne on from strand to strand ; 

Fresh runners, eager as the last, 

Each caught it in his hand. 

And thus the land in safety stood, 

For, if the foe drew nigh, 

The noblest, purest Grecian blood 
For Greece would fight and die. 


A nobler task awaits to-day 
The flower of British youth; 

From earnest hearts now passed away 
They take the torch of Truth. 

They guard the flame, they keep it bright, 
They speed it ever on, 

That those to come may see the light, 
When they themselves have gone. 

And on this day from school to school 
The torch is passed along, 

And British youth, brave, earnest, cool, 
Make war against the wrong. 

The patriot-flame that makes men die 
For love of truth and land, 

Spurs them to bear the torch on high, 

And onward speed the brand. 


Brave hearts of old that bore the flame, 
Then brighter passed it on, 

Your work and ours it is the same, 

Thro' all the ages gone. 

We reach out greeting hands to you, 

We, too, would bear the brand, 

And keep the flame clear, bright, and true— 
The torch that saves the land. 
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Public School Missions 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


V. The Harrow Mission. 


THE OLD SCHOOLS . HARROW. 


Rev. H. S. Pelham. 

(Warden of the Harrow Mission.) 
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looking forward to the coming of 
the children in July, and we 
hope that, with the kind help 
of the weather, we may be able 
to provide them with as enjoy¬ 
able a day as they always give 
us." 

The Rev: Edgar Stogdon who, 
after six and a half years’ service, 
was succeeded by the Rev. H. S. 
Pelham, was a great power for 
good at Latimer Road. Mr. Pel¬ 
ham gives him unstinted praise. 
He had a great gift of kindly 
humour, which often steals into 
his reports of the Mission. 

There is, for instance, a 
most humorous explanation of 
his difficulty in getting the men 
and lads to church. " Our church 
words are so long and difficult," 
he says. " In the services, as it 
was once cynically remarked, 
they are asking for things they 
don't want, in language they 
don’t understand, and a large 
proportion of our six thousand 
parishioners pass through life 
with a vague belief in some 
undefined power above, a ' kind 
of transcendentalised Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Police who resides 
very far away, but comes near 
enough when they are dying to 
make it worth while to send for 
a clergyman as the poor man’s 
lawyer.’ " 

The Harrow’ Mission is quite 
remarkable for its work among 
women by women. Of course, 
the ladies who go to the 
purlieus of Latimer Road— 
ladies whose names fill 
a close page of 
the Mission Re¬ 
port—are not 
old Harro¬ 
vians. No, 


The Mission Buildings, 
Latimer Road, London, W 
where the members of 
the Harrow Mission 
labour among 
the poor. 
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the mothers and sisters and wives and cousins of 
Harrovians past and present. The ladies who run the 
Girls’ Club, the Women's Sick Society, the Day Nursery, 
and many .other helpful schemes at Latimer Road, are 
the same who cheer their heroes on to victory at Lord’s, 
what time they do battle with Eton in the principal 
fashionable cricket fixture of the season. 

The Girls’ Club is a splendid institution, occupying three 
adjacent houses in Blechynden Street. Miss Pennefather is 
in charge, and uses her beautiful tact to refine and 
discipline the girls who in large numbers spend their 
evenings there. There are excellent classes for singing, 
dressmaking, drill, and flower-making, and of the 200 
members more than half are pledged teetotallers and 
seventy are members of the Church. What a splendid 
opportunity for usefulness is here I What a field for the 
bright young girls whose merry laughter and happy faces 
make Lord’s Cricket Ground during the great match the 
jolliest spot in London! Here, in this dull comer of 
London, is a beautiful work for them. 

A fine new idea has been the starting of a coffee-shop 
for the many laundry-women of the neighbourhood ; for 
it is a great laundry district, for some inscrutable reason. 
It has been a great success. Although the room accom¬ 
modates fifty comfortably, there is often a queue at the 
door awaiting the next vacancy, which fact is surely 
proof positive that that sort of thing is by no means over¬ 
done. 

“ Before this coffee-shop was started,” says Mr. Stogdon, 
" the women used to buy their food cooked at a butcher’s 
shop, and eat it as they walked, or if they got a 
9 eat it was generally in a public-house, for many of them 
have not time to‘go home. But now it is quite a woman’s 
club, with papers, and on Sunday evenings we have a 
service for them. They don't have to wait outside for 
seats for that yet; but our numbers are getting better, 
=md we get the people who will come to a small room, but 


not to a large church where they think that every one is 
occupied in commenting on their dress. We should be very 
glad of honorary waitresses, for the rush at dinner and tea 
taxes the power of our permanent staff.” Now, Harrovian 
sisters and cousins, don’t—please don’t—all speak at 
onde ! 

Harrow Mission Church is a beautiful building, and it has 
lately had a notable addition in a very pretty side-chapel 
with an old Dutch altar-piece, very handsome and quaint, 
given in memory of the Rev. F. C. Searle. The Church life 
maintains a high standard, there being usually 300 Com¬ 
municants at Easter and 200 at Christmas. There are 
generally a number of Old Harrovians and their people at 
the eleven o’clock service. 

With one more verbatim quotation from Mr. Stogdon 
this brief account of the Harrow Mission must close. ” We 
have started many new things lately,” he says ; M among 
these a holiday home in the country, which is very much 
needed for a parish like ours, for we can take to it those most 
unwelcome of all visitors—a mother and a baby. It is a 
very nice house and garden, standing high, with a glorious 
view over Buckinghamshire. The only objection to it is 
that it is rather quiet. That would not be any objection 
to most of us, but poor folk miss the street lamps, the fish 
shop (with its inexpressible bouquet), and the general free 
and easy life among their friends—a strong argument that 
people are more conducive to happiness than places. We 
have never seen an artist sketching in Latimer Road, but 
the people are probably as happy down here as in any place 
in England.” 

Yes, old Dr. Johnson has already said the same thing in 
those few lines which he tacked on to the end of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s masterpiece, ” The Traveller ” :— 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

The part that laws or kings can cause or cure 1 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 



The Upper Mission Room. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


THE EYE OF THE SUBMARINE. 

From pictures that portray the invaluable appliance in 
question, nearly every one knows what a periscope is like as fixed 
to the steering-tower of a submarine. In this illustration 
we are taken " downstairs," and have a peep at the eye-piece of 
the periscope as it is installed in position at the bottom of the 
twenty- or thirty-foot-long tube. The tube has a prism at the 
top and another prism at its base, with various lenses in between 
the two prisms. By that arrangement the reversed image as 
produced by the top prism is transmitted down the tube and is 
reversed by the lower prism, so that the image is seen in its 
natural situation by the observer, and not upside down. And 
the lenses magnify the image after the same fashion that a tele¬ 
scope does, only the periscope is dealing with a reflection, and not 
with the actual scene. Below the base of the periscope there is 

fixed a hand-wheel, by 
means of which the 
observer controls the 
instrument. By turning 
the wheel the tube is 
turned, thus enabling 
the top prism to look 
out and about on all 
sides. In smaller peri¬ 
scopes the tube is turned 
by a handle, not by a 
wheel. 

As an optical device 
the periscope is a very 
old invention. It was in 
use many decades before 
submarines were first 
thought of, and the 
armies of the world 
have long employed it. 
For military purposes its 
chief value has been in the defence of fortresses. Periscopes 
were used during the siege of Paris; and to-day, in simple 
form, they are quite common objects of the trenches at the 
Front. In the South African War periscopes were frequently 
employed by the Boers on the kopjes—not a few of the instru¬ 
ments being made in Germany. 

The Germans are skilful manufacturers of optical instruments 
of all kinds, and to-day their trench periscopes are commonly 
much more elaborate than are our own. One ingenious 
German trench-periscope is carried in the soldier’s pocket and 
expanded when required for use. The man in the trench holds 
his rifle before him, its butt resting upon the ground. At the 
bottom of the expanded periscope is a short length of tubing, 
which is pressed down over the top of the rifle's muzzle, and thus 
the soldier has his periscope in position for spying. It can be 
removed from the rifle and pocketed in an instant. With the 
latest style of submarine periscope (as seen in the illustration), 
there is included an ingenious device for estimating the distance 
away from the submarine of the objects that are seen in the image 
on the prism. Different observers vary not a little in their ability 
at using the periscope, and upon perhaps most submarine craft 
there will be an officer who is a better " spotter " than his 
colleagues. 

* • » 

BRITISH BAYONETS. 

" Bayonet-fighting is banished for ever: the fights of the 
future will be w'on by long-range rifle-fire." So predicted a 
famous army authority at the close of the Boer War. As to 
that particular, he and many other critics were wrong. To-day 
the bayonet is more potent than ever as a weapon, especially 
when wielded by the British Tommy. It is trench warfare 
that has revived and intensified its use. The British bayonet 
is made of very best steel, of what is known in the trade as sword 
steel. Cut into bars of the requisite length, this steel is forged 
by an electric hammer that strikes a i.ooo-pound blow many, 
many times a minute. Having been forged, the bayonet-to-be is 
ground and then tempered, the workmen employed upon these 
processes being the most skilful men of their calling in the land. 
Much more than that, however, is required to be done in the 


forming of a British bayonet, which, indeed, from ingot to finished 
article, passes through at least one hundred and sixty different 
operations. The bayonet takes its name from Bayonne, where 
it was first made. British officers in this war sometimes carry 
a bayonet, and an exceedingly useful implement in a number 
of ways they find it to be. 

* • * 

MOBILE MACHINE-GUNS. 

This is a machine-gun war. Machine-guns, and more machine- 
guns, has been the urgent demand of the British Army for many 
months. To-day the request is being fully met. In quantity, 
and in quality of their embodying all the latest improvements, 
our machine-guns are at last keeping pace with the machine- 
guns of the foe. More than that need not be said. 

The German Army has two machine-guns to each company 
of ioo men. It is estimated that the Germans have at least 
50,000 machine-guns. These are a great improvement upon the 
original pattern. In the first place, they are much lighter; 
and their portability is surprising to those accustomed to the 
older style of rifle-calibre mechanical weapons. Look at the 
picture. There you see a type of machine-gun the mounting 
of which enables the gun to be carried by two men with ease, or 
allows them to draw the gun along like a sled. We are now 
using this variety of gun, -which can be set up tripod-fashion 
in the usual way. More effective still, the gun can be laid flat 
on the ground, and the barrel elevated or depressed as desired. 
The soldier who is firing the gun lies prone on the ground behind 
the weapon, and is thus able to take advantage of every possible 
position that offers to him the least degree of cover. And when 
so situated, the gun itself acts as a shield to the operator. 



Canada, amongst other countries, has evinced remarkable 
enthusiasm for the presentation of machine-guns to the troops. 
Throughout the Dominion, municipal governments, insurance 
associations, clubs and societies of all kinds, have held special 
meetings in order to subscribe the cost of one or more machine- 
guns. In many cases it has been stipulated that they must be of 
this, the latest pattern. As an example of the enthusiasm that 
has prevailed it may be mentioned that, on a certain date in the 
summer, the Government at Ottawa had donations providing 
for 1,000 machine-guns. That day week the number had 
increased to 1,500. The sled style of gun, as here shown, 
in particular has appealed to the people ; they see its potentialities 
and are ready to pay for it. Now, our Tommies are equipped 
with these wonderfully handy weapons—guns that, borne by only 
two men, can be rushed forward anywhere as desired. Hauled as 
a sled or carried like a stretcher, set up on its tripod or fired 
lying flat, the machine-gun of this pattern is there when it is 
wanted. And nothing can five in its death-stream of 600 shots a 
minute. 
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A Story of the Last Holidays. 

By VICTOR R. NENDICK, 

Author of " The Valour of Monquenotte," ** Merriman’t Race," etc. 


CHAPTER I, 
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” A fellow who could tell the colour of your eyebrows 
from the shape of your footprints,” chaffed Hewell. 

" Barry Searle was a boy scout before he came hete,” 
proceeded Fielding. ” He fairly has that tracking, prying, 
detective business on the brain. He is always at it. In 
fact, he is becoming such a nuisance that we are going to 
take him down a peg—see ? ” 

• 99 1 knows he be a quare young gent/' nodded Toby* 
99 He met I t’other night.” 

” ' You looks upset, Toby/ says he. 

99 9 Guvnor’s been rowin’ at me,* says I. 

99 9 P’raps he knows you didn’t come straight home/ 
says he. 

99 9 Who says I didn’t ? ’ says I, a bit sharp like. 

99 9 Sure you didn’t go round an* drop into the ” Red 
Cow ” ? * says Maister Searle. 

” 9 Who told you thot ? * says I, a bit ratty. 

99 9 Yer boots/ says he, ' The “ Red Cow ” is the only 
place round here where they throws down that brown 
sawdust thot is stickin’ to yer boots/ 

99 Now, just fancy a few specks o* sawdust a-tellin* 
him all thot I ” exclaimed Toby in conclusion. 

99 Very annoying,” sympathised Fielding. 99 That’s the 
sort of thing we are going to stop.” 

99 Whaat be you up to ? 99 asked the farm-hand. 

99 We are going to fake up a little mystery, set Barry 
on a wild-goose chase, and get all the fun out of it we 
can.” 

99 Not bad,” grinned Toby. " Where do I come in ? ” 

99 That’s what I want to explain/* said Fielding. ” Barry 
Searle is going on a visit the day after to-morrow. His bag 
is already packed in the hall. We want you to slip in on 
the quiet, pick up the bag, and hide it at the Riven Oak. 
That’s all.” 

99 Steal the bag ? ” 

” That’s it.” 

Toby shook his head. 

99 Why not ? It is only for a lark.” 

99 Suppose I be copped—would thot be a lark ? ” 

" Oh, we will be there to give you the tip when the coast 
is clear,” promised Dennett. 

” Why doan’t one o' you sneak the bag ? 99 asked 
Toby. 

” We must have a stranger in it,” explained Hewell, 
99 so that we can say we have not done it.” 

99 An* what’ll happen arterwards ? ” queried Toby 
dubiously. ' 

99 Oh, we shall tell him the bag has been stolen. That 
will set him going. Won't he be in a funk 1 We shall 
chip him until he is fairly mad on the hunt; then we shall 
hang round—to help him, you know—and get all the fun 
we can. I say 1 we sha’n’t be dull these holidays, mark 
my word! ” 

” When be I to do this ? ” asked the 
yokel. 

99 In an hour’s time. At dusk.” 

99 It be a bit risky.” 

99 Half a crown, you know.” 

99 All roight I I be good for a lark,” 
consented Toby. 

49 Right-oh 1 We will see you through 
it. At dusk, then,” repeated Fielding. 

” Now let’s skip off before Sherlock the 
Second comes up here on Toby’s trail.” 

09 1 be afeard he be fiddlin’ round the 
farm,” grinned the countryman, turning 
down the hill. 

" He'll be fiddling round to a pretty 
tune when he finds that his bag is gone,” 
laughed Hewell, as the boys trooped off 
towards Caxwell College. 

Half a minute later, the pile of pea- 
sticks in the comer was pushed aside, 
and the tattered man emerged from 
hiding. 

09 What ho I ” he murmured, stroking 
his unshaven chin. ” A purty game they 


have on. P'raps I can take a hand. The Riven Oak— 
knows the spot. That ’ere bag ought to be worth liftin’! " 
There was a cunning gleam in his ferrety little eyes, and 
a grim smile on his face as he crept out into the snow. 


CHAPTER II. 

AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT. 

J UST after dusk, on this Same winter evening, Hewell 
and Fielding clattered’ up to Dennett’s room to 
find that young gentleman indulging in a sur¬ 
reptitious cigarette. 

" It is done I ” announced Fielding excitedly. 

99 The bag has gone,” crowed Hewell. 

99 Good 1 ” chuckled Dennett. 99 Have you seen Searle 
at aU ? ” 

” Just espied him coming across from the Heath,” 
laughed Fielding, ” so he cannot have spotted anything.” 
” Now the fun begins, then. How shall we start it ? ” 
90 Get on to detective talk. That always draws him . 
Then we can-” 

” Hush l some one coming ! ” warned Dennett, putting 
away his cigarette. 

99 Talk of-” whispered Hewell, with a meaning nod. 

A well-built youth walked in quietly. His black eyes 
and hair, and thoughtful brow, made his face look paler 
and older than it was. 

99 Hallo, you fellows I ” greeted the new-comer genially. 
09 So you ran across to Netterton town last evening, 
Dennett ? 

“ Who told you that ? ” snapped Dennett, colouring 
with vexation. 

” My nose.” ' 

99 Stuff I you saw me there, and you just want to be 
clever.” 

” No. I saw you slip out; but I did not know where 
you went until a minute ago, when I sniffed the scent of a 
better smoke than any they sell in this village,” replied 
Searle. 

“ You are a marvel, Searle,” blarneyed Fielding. ” You 
ought to write detective stories, you know.” 

” Why such sickly stuff ? ” 

99 Come, now I a decent detective yam is a treat. You’ll 
admit that.” 

” Is it ? Ever pick one to pieces ? Ever noticed how 
the good characters seem to shut their eyes to all that the 
villains do—until the last chapter ? ” queried Searle caustic¬ 
ally. ” Ever remarked how the villain has all the luck 
and all the wits, while the good folks act like blind and 
deaf lunatics—until the last chapter ? Ever observed 
how the last chapter turns everything 
topsy-turvy? The luck deserts the vil¬ 
lain. He, who was so astute before, acts 
like an ass. The good folk regain their 
ordinary senses. The silent detective 
becomes talkative, and the story ends in 
a whirlwind of surprises. What rot! 
By the by, when you met Toby Jellam 
up at the shed this afternoon, did 
he tell you what had happened at the 
farm?” 

This straight question came as an 
awful shock to his listeners. For a few 
seconds they were struck dumb; then 
Fielding managed to get out:— 

” Jell—Jellam at—at the shed ? ” 

90 At the top of the Heath,” said 
Searle. 

” Didn’t see you there,” fenced Fielding, 
recovering himself. 

0t I was at the farm then ; but I came 
past the shed just now,” returned Searle. 
44 Of course, I saw you had all been there. 
Did Toby tell you of the robbery ? ” 

" Oh yes—the silver,” owned Dennett. 
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a Vbougbt foe tbe 
dbontb. 

•ilJoT grief, but joy, shall 
ItT last; 

The day and not the 
night abide; 

And all time's shadows earth¬ 
ward cast 

A light upon the other 
side. 

Since service is the highest 
lot. 

And aU are in one body 
bound. 

In all the world the place is 
not 

Which may not with this 
bliss be crowned.—(F rom 
“ The Changed Cross.”) 
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This idea put new heart into them. They all clattered 
downstairs and listened with due concern to the French 
master’s recital of his wrongs. 

” If the bag is lost, the bag must be found,” said Fielding 
in crisp, business-like tones. 

04 It vas not lost, it vas stolen,” insisted the excited 
Frenchman. 

00 If it was stolen,” said Dennett calmly, 

" it shall be recovered, sir.” 

00 Ah ! but how—how ? ” bewailed M. 

Merilot. 0t I vas to leave to-night.” He 
walked about wildly. ” Ve must have ze 
police here—yes 1 ” 

” Let us have a try first, sir ? ” begged 
Hewell. 

” We must look round the place,” said 
Fielding briskly. " Ah! Searle, old fellow I 
Found any clue ? ” 

01 None that you could see,” grunted 
Searle absently. ” I wonder what Toby 
Jellam has been doing here ! ” 

The unexpected mention of that name 
turned the conspirators sick. They 
glanced at each other in new dismay. 

0t Toby—Jellam 1 ” repeated Fielding 
unsteadily. 

00 Did—-did you see him ? ” asked 
Hewell, anxious to learn the worst. 

” No ; but any booby can see that that 
is the print of his number elevens,” growled 
Searle, pointing down at a smudge on 
the tiles. 

” Not being a booby,” returned Hewell, 
stung into a retort, 44 I can't see it at all.” 

” We are wasting time here,” interposed 
Dennett. 44 The real clues are outside.” 

” Quite true,” agreed Fielding, and the 
three marched out looking as wise and as 
cool as they could. 

” Zese English boys astonish me,” 
murmured the Frenchman, looking after 
them. 44 Nozing upsets zeir calm.” 


CHAPTER III. 

STILL ANOTHER COMPLICATION. 

M ONSIEUR Merilot would have been still more 
astonished had he seen how the three youths 
ran as soon as they were out of the college. 
They did not stop until they reached the cover 
of the trees. 

44 Now, what’s our game ? ” panted Fielding. 44 W T e 
know where the bag is, but how are we going to account for 
it ? ” 

” Why not run it up to Merilot’s room and find it there ? ” 
suggested Hewell. 

” After we have come out here to find clues 1 ” derided 
Dennett. 44 No ; we must find the bag out here, while 
Searle is pottering about inside.” 

” We can't do better than find it where it is—at the 
Riven Oak,” observed Fielding. "We shall make a 
muddle of anything else.” 

44 We can have the laugh of Searle anyway,” assented 
Hewell, 44 so come along ! That fellow makes me sick. 
Did you see him measuring with a tape on the ground ? 
That’s how the real Sherlock Holmes swanked. We will 
bring the bag back in style, while he is still groping 
about.” 

Lager to get the best of Searle, they ran through the 
woodland until they came to a huge tree, the trunk of which 
had been cleft from top to bottom by a stroke of lightning. 
This was the Riven Oak. 

** Have we not come rather too quickly? ” wondered 
Fielding. ” There is no glory in an easy victory, you 
know.” 


44 It will look better if we take a bit of time over it,'* 
agreed Dennett. 

The Riven Oak looked like a grim, black spectre throwing 
up two mighty arms in the half-light. The boys grew 
silent as they approached it. They drew together, and 
peered about with an uncanny sensation creeping over them. 

” There is a track! ” whispered Dennett. 
” If we follow that it will lead us to the 
bag.” 

Some footmarks led them round the 
tree to a deep hole near the root. 

” Bit dark. I can’t see it,” muttered 
Fielding. 

44 Here is a light! ” Dennett struck a 
match. 40 Now look I ” 

As he held the match down, all three 
caught their breaths. There, on the snow, 
was the clear print of the bottom of the 
bag ; but no bag was to be seen. 

44 What does it mean ? ” gasped Hewell, 
as the match went out. 

0t Rummy I ” muttered Fielding, puzzled. 
“ Perhaps he put it here first, then 
thought of a better place,” hazarded 
Dennett. 

This sent them hunting round in every 
possible place. As the minutes passed, 
and nothing was found, their efforts 
became frantic. The darkness was deepen¬ 
ing. The wood was full of pitfalls for 
their feet and thorns for their flesh. At 
last, tired, bruised, and scratched, they 
drew together again, their hearts full of 
savage resentment against Toby Jellam. 

00 Where can the ape have put it ? ” 

“ Doesn't he know the Riven Oak ? ” 

” Of course he does. He’s playing us 
a game.” 

00 We need not have worried about 
being too quick.” 

This looks like being a jolly holiday, 
and no mistake ! ” 

For some time they stood there, puzzling 
their wits and reviling their accomplice to their hearts’ 
content; but the bag was as far off as ever. Something 
like despair began to grip them. 

44 What if he found out his mistake, got funky, and took 
it back ? ” suggested Dennett wildly. 

” The noodle may be hanging round the college, looking 
for us,” growled Hewell. 

04 The bag is certainly not here,” sighed Fielding. 
” Better get back, keep near Searle, and learn what we 
can.” 

“ Not I! ” declined Hewell; but when the others sauntered 
dejectedly back, he did not remain behind. As they 
emerged into the open, Fielding uttered a sharp cry and 
dashed forward. Here was Toby Jellam himself, with a 
broad grin on his face I 

44 Toby ! ” burst from the three, in savage tones. 

” Half a crown ! ” sniggered Toby, holding out a huge 
palm. 

44 Half a ton of ice down your back I ” hissed Fielding. 

44 You have played the sneak, Toby ! ” accused Hewell. 

44 You ought to be bumped ! ” cried Dennett. 

The yokel recoiled before them as they rushed at him, for 
they were wild with passion. He stared from one to the 
other as if he feared they had gone mad. All had started 
talking at once, the words tumbling out of their mouths Xor 
two minutes before he could grasp any meaning or get in a 
word himself. 

44 Took—wrong—bag ! ” he gasped at length, turning as 
pale as his tanned skin would allow. 

44 Yes ! ” they all shouted, half-inclined to go for him, 
despite his size and strength. 

44 Took—wrong—bag ! ” repeated Toby stupidly. 

44 Of course you did ! ” snapped Hewell. 

” You have spoilt everything ! ” stormed Dennett. 



WAR TYPES. XVIII.— 
SERBIA. 

Serbian reservist wearing the 
white skirt and strap leggings of 
the Serbian hill-side. 
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** How be I to know what bag ? ** protested Toby 
stoutly. 

44 Where is the bag ? ** asked Fielding. 

“ At the Riven Oak.” 

•' But it isn’t/* 

" I put it there. ** 

" Rubbish 1 We have been to see.** 

44 Then you be blind/* cried Toby, stung into retort. 
“ Yer’ve got a lot to say, but just you toiler me.’* 

He strode off through the woodland, fairly roused to 
anger by their taunts and gibes. The three youths followed 
him closely, still murmuring dismally among themselves. 
The yokel went straight to the Riven Oak and thrust his 
hand in the hole. They heard him feeling about. 

44 He wants a light,” sneered Dennett, striking a match. 
As the little flame lit up the spot, Toby uttered an 
exclamation of amazement. 

” Now, where is it ? ** asked Hewell. 

44 Who is blind, now ? ” taunted Dennett. 

44 It wor there. It be gone/* faltered Toby, scratching 
his head. 

44 You never put it there.” 

44 Yes, he did,” interposed Fielding, growing cooler. 
44 We saw the place where it stood. It’s a puzzler, and no 
mistake.” 

44 It’s a fair corker,” breathed Toby, mopping his 
brow. “ Whose bag 

did you say 
it wor ? ” 


44 The French master’s.” 

44 Most valuable.” 

44 He is just mad about it.” 

44 He is sending for the police.** 

As they pelted him with these sentences, poor Toby 
listened in growing horror. 

“ I done what you told me,** he protested desperately. 

44 It looks like it,” said Hewell bitterly. 

44 You had all better go an’ own up,” suggested the 
yokel. 

44 And set Barry Searle laughing at us,” sniffed Hewell. 

44 And make him cockier than ever,** added Dennett. 

” The police’ll get the roights o’ it, sure,” said Toby. 

“ Hush ! ’* warned Fielding. ” I heard a noise.** 

44 So did I,” breathed Hewell. ” I’ll go and see.” 

The others waited silently in the gloom of the trees until 
Hewell returned with a scowl on his face. 

“ It is the bounder himself ! ” he growled. 

44 Not—not Barry-? ** 

44 It is—fact! ’* 

” Barry Searle here ! ** groaned Fielding. 

” What is he up to ? ** asked Dennett. 

” Creeping slowly this way, peering down at the snow 
by the light of a lantern,” sneered Hewell—” just in the 
Sherlock Holmes style.” 

” Maister Searle.be rare an’ sharp,” said Toby. ” S’pose 
we tell him-” 

” Shut up ! ” broke in Hewell sharply. 

But the four of them moved out of the trees, and 
presently saw Searle’s lantern. So engrossed was he in 
the tracks he was following that they came close up 
before he observed them. 

“ Hallo 1 ” he cried, starting up. 

“ You seem to be on the same track as wc 
arc,” remarked Dennett loftily. 

“ Of course, you have the solution of the 
mystery, cut and dried,” jeered Hewell, 
who was boiling with inward rage at 
the defeat of their plans. 

“Not quite,** answered Searle 
quietly ; 41 but I know a great deal. 
Toby, why did you take Monsieur 
Merilot’s bag ? ** 

This was a bomb-shell, and no 
mistake. The yokel shrank back 
as Searle fixed his bright black 
eyes upon him. 

“ What do you mean ? ” struck 
in Hewell, coming to Toby’s aid, 
though he was astounded himself. 

“ I know he took it,” snapped 
Searle impatiently. “ I know he 
carried it in his right hand as he 
left the college, for it brushed the 
snow off the bushes. He put it 
down at the brook and changed 
hands. He changed hands again 
at the foot of the hill. After¬ 
wards he lifted it on his shoulder, 

knocking his own hat off-” 

44 Yer’ve got thot to roights, 
Maister Searle,” confessed Toby, 
who had stared at him like one 
hypnotised. 

“ I always thought you a 
straight fellow, Toby,” said Searle 
gravely; “but there are only two 
things possible. Either you have 
been up to some game, in which 
these fellows are mixed up, or you 
took that bag meaning to steal it.” 

44 Not that I ” struck in Fielding. 
44 Toby never intended to steal it. 
He took it away for a lark. 
Honour bright I ** 

tf And where did he take it ? ** 

44 To the Riven Oak.” 


“‘That left-hand pocket of the coat hangs heavy/ proceeded Searle. 4 See what 
is in it, Toby ! ’ ” (See page 278.) 
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** Then the sooner he takes it back the better.*' 

” But it be gone 1 ” groaned the yokel. 

" Gone ! ” 

” The bag is not there now/* explained Fielding, while 
Hewell turned away sulkily, “ but we can see that he did 
put it there.** 

" Let me see! ** burst from Searle's lips, and he ran 
towards the Riven Oak. ” There may be a decent problem 
in this, after all.** 

They hurried after him, only to find him staring about, 
growling with disgust. 

“ You are a pretty loti *' he lashed them, throwing the 
light of his lantern about. $t You have been dancing round 
here like a horde of baby elephants 1 ** 

His keen, dark eyes scanned the trampled snow for a long 
time; his tongue muttering caustic comments on their 
clumsiness in muddling up the trail. 


CHAPTER TV. 

A STARTLING INTERVIEW. 

T OBY Jellam and the three youths stood silent 
and dejected, full of the direst misgivings. Their 
dilemma was a nasty one. Searle had found out 
half the story. Toby and Field ing had been forced 
to divulge more. Writhing as they did under the lash of 
Sherlock the Second’s tongue, it dawned upon them 
that their one hope lay in his friendly help. 

Meanwhile, his light was flitting in and out of the trees, 
as he worked round in ever-widening circles. What was 
he looking for ? and would he find it ? All at once he went 
off at a tangent and disappeared. 

“ This way l ** they heard him call, five minutes later.. 
He was outside the wood, looking at a single track in 
the snow. 

“ You can go back, stay here, or follow,** he said sharply, 
“ but not a whisper if you wish to see that bag again.** 
Darkening his lantern, he followed the tracks across the 
open fields, and kept on for a full mile. The four trailed 
at his heels, full of more wonder and expectancy than they 
would have admitted. 

“ What's that, Toby ? ** whispered Searle, turning 
suddenly and pointing ahead. ” Speak low.*’ 

” Thot be t*old cottage,** said Toby. “ *Tain*t got roof 
on much.'* 

“ Stay here, then,'* whispered the youth. 

He turned off to the right and swept round the ruined 
cottage in a wide circle. 

" It is as I guessed,** he whispered, coming back. ” There 
is no trail beyond the cottage; so the party who made 
these tracks is in there now.” 

A wave of excitement passed over the group. 

“ Shall I-'* began Toby, doubling up his fists. 

"Do as I do,” said Searle. 

Creeping silently over the snow, they hardly dared to 
breathe as they worked up to the cottage wall. Signing to 
them to wait, Searle crawled round it, peering in whenever 
he could. Then he came back, drew Toby to a certain point, 
and pointed inwards. 

Toby peeped, and could hardly restrain a cry. Two 
yards away a man was on his knees, poking with a knife 
at the lock of the French master's bag I 

Searle walked up to the opening, flung open his lantern, 
and threw its light full on the kneeling man. 

The latter jumped to his feet with a cry. For a few 
moments the light blinded him. Then, seeing only a youth 
before him, he snatched up the bag and sprang forward, 
shouting fiercely:— 

“ Get out o’ this 1 What-” 

At that moment Toby stepped into view, his eyes blazing 
with the battle-light, his great fists clenched for the fray. 
The boys, too, crowded up, and were astounded to see 
a thick-set man, dressed in a long overcoat—just such a 
man as Searle had described—with M. Merilot's bag in 
his hand. 


“ Don't go for him, Toby, unless he tries to escape,** 
said Searle coolly, as the stranger shrank back like a hunted 
animal. “ If he does, hit as hard and as often as you like.” 
He turned to the man. “Sorry to trouble you, but we 
have come for that bag.” 

The man flung down the bag with an oath and fell back 
to a comer, watching Toby anxiously. Searle went across 
to the bag and examined it. The straps were undone, but 
the lock was still intact. He refastened the straps. 

“ Two of you fellows take this,** he said ; and Fielding 
and Dennett snatched up the precious bag. 

“ You lost some silver things down at the farm, Toby, 
I heard,” observed Searle; and the stranger started 
violently. 

“ Thot we did,*' said Toby. 

“ The silver was stolen by a medium-sized man, who wore 
an old boot, size eight, on his right foot, and a newer boot, 
size nine, on his left,” said Searle in a quiet, even voice. 
“ The thief also wore a long overcoat, which had a 
brown plaid lining. This gentleman’s boots answer my 
description. Just throw open his coat, Toby.*' 

The stranger eyed Searle with something like terror 
as he heard this. He was too dumbfounded to think of 
resisting when Toby went across and dragged open his 
overcoat. The light of Searle’s lantern fell upon the 
lining—it was of brown plaid 1 

“ Just as I thought,** observed Searle to the scared 
culprit. ” When you sprang over the fence at the farm, 
you were too hurried to notice the barbed wire. It tore 
off a strip of the lining. Here it is ! *' 

He drew from his pocket a piece of brown plaid 
cloth; they all saw that it matched the lining of the 
overcoat. 

” That left-hand pocket of the coat hangs heavy,” pro¬ 
ceeded Searle. ” See what, is in it, Toby I *' 

Toby thrust in his hand and brought out a paper parcel. 
When he unrolled this, some silver forks and spoons fell to 
the floor. 

” Maister Hide’s silver I ” ejaculated Toby. “ I knows 
it.” 

” Go through his other pockets,” said Searle. 

” Yer’ve got it all,” growled the discomfited scamp. 

” Secin’s believin’,” grinned Toby, and he fairly turned 
the man’s clothes inside out, but without finding anything 
else. 

“ Hewell, you can take charge of that silver,” suggested 
Searle. ” Bring him along, Toby.” 

“ Here, chuck it! ” whined the scamp. “ Yer've 
got all the stuff. Yer ain't goin* to—-” 

” Bring him along, Toby,” repeated Searle, with a 
curious look at the yokel. ” If you let him escape, 
without giving him a jolly good hiding, there will be no 
end of a row.'* 

All four of the youths filed out and turned homewards. 

As they tramped over the snow, bearing the recovered 
treasures, the conspirators bubbled over with the joy of 
triumph. But this soon gave way to less pleasant 
thoughts when they came to reflect. What was going to 
happen when they reached the college ? Dire apprehensions 
assailed them. 

Searle, of course, would swank it in a blaze of glory. 
Their share in the matter would all come out, and pretty 
small they would look. 

Soon after they left the ruined cottage, a series of howls 
and yells came from that quarter, terminating in a volley 
of bad language. A minute later, Toby Jellam came 
running up alone. He was rubbing his hands, and his face 
wore a grin of complete satisfaction. 

But he, too, became gloomy as they neared the college. 
He was thinking that the police might be there. How 
was he to explain matters ? Dead silence fell upon them. 
It was with strangely mixed feelings that they marched 
into the hall. 

Monsieur Merilot was there; so was the Head and 
half a dozen servants. When the procession filed in, 
the French master sprang forward, nearly screaming 
with delight. 
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“ My bag ! ” he cried. " You clevair boys find eet! 
My treasure is recovered ! ** 

” What’s this ? Fielding — Dennett — Searle 1 ** ex¬ 
claimed the Head in a great fluster. 

"We managed to trace the thief, sir,” reported Searle, 
“ and recover the bag, also some silver articles which the 
same man had stolen from Mr. Hide’s/* 

“ Bless my souLl ** ejaculated the Head. 

“ T’anks 1 A t’ousand t’anks 1 ** bubbled the excited 
Merilot, wringing all their hands in turn. ” You clevair 
boys 1 Tell me ze story. Tell me eet all! ** 

The conspirators hung back and coloured uncomfortably. 
” How Eenglish 1 ” murmured the French master to 
the Head. “ Brave—clevair—yet shy and reserved.’* 

" The trail was easy in the snow,” said Searle, coming 
to the rescue. “ As there were five of us, we were able to 
comer the man in a deserted cottage. He managed to get 
away, but not without a drubbing from Mr. Jeliam.” 

” You have all done splendidly, boys 1 ” smiled the Head. 
" I am proud of you. You have brains, and know how to use 
them. You are a credit to the college. I shall not forget it.*’ 
Toby went home, carrying half a dozen silver coins in one 
hand, and his master’s silver-ware in the other. The 
other conspirators sought their room as soon as they could, 
inexpressibly relieved at the turn things had taken. 


” Searle has acted like a brick,** declared Fielding. 

” I vote we tell him the whole story,’* suggested 
Dennett. 

“ I don’t mind,” assented Hewell. " I believe he made 
Toby let that scamp go, so as not to get us into a row by 
letting out our part of it. That was handsome. Here he 
comes 1 ** 

Searle listened with a quiet smile to the recital. 

” I fancy I can tell you why your plot did not come off,” 
he said at the finish. 

” Why ? ** they chorused. 

” When you were plotting in the shed, that thief was there, 
too, and-” 

” The man in the &hed ? ** they burst out incredulously. 

" I found his footprints there, covered by yours ; I also 
found his footprints there, covering yours. That shows 
that he was there before you came, and after you left. 
As he only went in and out once, I think he was there aH 
the time—probably behind those pea-sticks.” 

” What ninnies we are 1 *’ cried Fielding. 

“ I see it all as clear as day,” laughed Dennett. 

" I hope Toby put some powder behind his punches,” 
growled Hewell. 

** I fancy he paid your debt,” smiled Searle. ** Now, 
who’s good for a rattling song to clear our heads ? ** 


THE END. 



True Grit. 

The Story of a Night at Sea. 

By ANNIE F. FREEMAN. 


N Devon’s coast in a rocky bay, the sleepy village of 
Brixham lay ; 

Unchanged by time as it passed it o’er, till, roused at 
length by the cry of war, 

The old town woke and her sons set free, to answer the call of 
the waiting sea; 

For many a man did the Navy claim, when her country’s call 
to old Brixham came. 

One eve on the summit of Berry Head, a little lad watched the 
sun gleam red 

On the sails of the home-bound fishing-fleet; then ran down 
the hill to the winding street. 

O’er the cobbled path to the ancient quay, that had stood wild 
storms of the wind and sea 

Since the Prince, of Orange his foot set down in a foreign land 
at old Brixham town. 

Then a glad ” hulloa ” in the distance rang, and swift to the 
water's edge he sprang. 

Where the boats ran in, and the shingly shore re-echoed the 
grate of their keels once more. 

Thus his father and grandfather oft he’d met as they came 
safe home when the sun was set; 

But his father to answer the call had gone—and the old man 
came up the beach alone. 


Tanned by full seventy summers, he was hardened by toil and 
a life at sea; 

Yet two kind eyes from a face of brown at the earnest face of 
the lad looked down, 

As he pleaded, “Oh 1 grandfather, let me sail with the fishing- 
fleet ; for through many a gale, 

As it beat o’er headland and rocky cave, I’ve heard the call of 
the wind and wave. 

” I've felt the sting of the salted spray as the breakers broke in 
the storm-swept bay; 

And oft when the sun has gone down, I’ve sped to watch the 
lighthouse its radiance shed, 

Till my heart’s gone out with the stream of light to the ships 
that pass in the silent night.” 

And the old man smiled at his eager face : ” The lad shall 

sail in his father's place 1 ” 

So next when the fleet at the close of day swung out at full sail 
across Brixham Bay, 

A little lad, o'er the foam-flecked sea, from the prow of the 
vessel watched silently. 

And his eyes shone bright, as the driving wind swept the boats 
far out, till they'd left behind 

The flick’ring lights of the fading shore, and the fishers toiled 
at their work once more. 
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Then the silence broke with a deaf’ning boom, and a lad's voice 
shouted across the gloom :— 

“ There's a ship torpedoed ! I see the light from the light¬ 
house shine on a boat in sight 

Away on the distant horizon ! " Then, alert and quick rose 
the Devon men, 

And swiftly and surely their boats they turned, where the fated 
vessel the lad discerned. 

And the great sails creaked, by the strong wind lashed, whilst 
the foaming spray o’er the vessels dashed ; 

But the little lad kept his steadfast eye on the streak of light 
and his heart beat high. 

Then the fishers called, and the wild despair of an answ’ring 
shout rent the midnight air— 

But the great ship sank, to be seen no more, ten miles way out 
from fair Devon’s shore. 

On ! on ! through the billowy surf they sped, till the quivering 
light by the lighthouse shed, 

Fell pale where, adrift by the torrent swept, small boats were 
seen, and his pulses leaped— 

As the lad cried “ Quick, to the rescue 1 See ! there are boats 
ahead ! " and then silently 

The Brixham fleet with its Devon crew on the teeth of the 
wind o'er the water flew. 

And they dragged them in, many a soul half dead, from the 
sea-swamped boats; but far out ahead 

There were struggling forms and the fishers cried : “ We have 
filled our ships, we must cross the tide 


In the rescued boats. There are those must stay to sail the 
fleet into Brixham Bay.’* 

And across the water a clear voice rang, and the lad to his feet 
in an instant sprang. 

“ Oh ! grandfather, go ! Leave the boat to me ! I can sail 
it into the bay," gasped he. 

And the old man turned : " You’ve been bom and bred in the 
salt sea breezes round Berry Head. 

You bear my name, and your father’s, too ; and never for years 
has a fishing-crew 

Sailed into the bay and their sails dropped down, without 
William Hocken of Brixham town." 

As the first pale streak of the dawning day shone over the waters 
of Brixham Bay, 

The fleet came in, and the careful eye of a coastguard watching 
the boats draw nigh. 

Saw a little lad in the vessel stand, with his eye fixed steadfast 
upon the land ; 

But his hands with the drag of the ropes were tom, as he dropped 
his anchor at early mom. 

And weeks passed by, and upon the quay an old man told of 
that night at sea. 

And showed his medal for valour won, but he said : " I'm old 
and my work is done. 

But when I'm gone, there's a little lad that bears the name 
that his fathers had ; 

Take off this medal, and hand it down to William Hocken of 
Brixham town." 



“ And they dragged them in, many a soul half dead, from the sea-swamped boats.’ 
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A Day at a Private Zoo. 

My Visit to the Big Menagerie owned by 
Mr. G. Tyrwhitt-Drake, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

By RAYMOND RAIFB. 


I F you like to pay me a visit, I will show you my 
private menagerie so that, as you suggest, you 
can write an account of it for the ‘ Boy’s Own 
Paper.’ ” 

That welcome invitation was issued to me by Mr. Garrard 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, who, at Cobtree Manor, Maidstone, owns 
such a splendid zoo that, with the exception of London, 
Manchester, Clifton, and possibly one other, it is the 
largest in England, and is easily the biggest private collec¬ 
tion of caged wild creatures in the United Kingdom. 
Can you doubt what was my response to that proposal 1 
Two mornings later Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake met me at Maid¬ 
stone West Railway Station, and installed me as a passenger 
in the 95-h.p. motor-car with which 
be has on several occasions won 
awards in non-stop runs and relia¬ 
bility trials. And from that very 
moment we began to revel in the 
fascinations of natural history. 

" Most boys are fond of wild 
animals,” said Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, 
as we sped noiselessly away on our 
three-mile trip into the country, 

" and I am sure I shall be able to 
show you much that will interest 
your readers. I started my col¬ 
lection some seven years ago, and 
it now numbers between 150 and 
200 beasts and birds, from a reed- 
buck to a rhea, or a budgerigar to 
an elephant—phrase it as you please. 

My very first zoo, I may tell you, 
was formed when I was quite a little 
boy, of sets of china toy-animals, 
which I kept in cigar-box cages, 
each den properly numbered so 
that you could conveniently refer to the manuscript 
catalogue for information. You see that I made a really 
early start in life with this hobby ! The first wild animal 
that I ever possessed was a puma, which I very proudly 
acquired when I was aged nineteen. I am now thirty- 
three, and my long-existing dream of having a compre¬ 
hensive private zoo is realised.” 

By way of a brief installment of introductory biography, 

I may state that Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake is the only son of 
the late Mr. H. Tyrwhitt-Drake, of the well-known Bucking¬ 
hamshire family of that name. He was educated at 
Hastings and Charterhouse; has travelled a good deal on 
the Continent, and spent twelve months cattle-ranching 
in tbe Argentine. Besides being concerned in the manage¬ 
ment of an extensive business, he farms 300 acres, is 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the Amateur Menagerie 
Club, a F.Z.S. of London, Hon. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society of Scotland—only three other persons having 
received this honour—Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
Zoological Society of Ireland, and has recently been made 
Hon. Corresponding Member of the Zoological Society of 
New York. He is also a member of the British Ornitho¬ 
logical Union (the premier avicultural society of the 
world), President of the Poultry Club—in 1913 he won over 
3.000 awards with Leghorn fowls—and altogether is on no 
fewer than twenty-nine boards and committees. This year 
he is the Mayor of Maidstone, which is his birthplace. 


Steering the big, silent-running motor t through the lodge 
gate on the Chatham road, Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake directed 
my attention to a fair-sized sheet of water situated away 
to the left. “ Do you remember your ' Pickwick ' ? ” 
he asked, with a smile. “ Well, that pond is the identical 
one upon which Mr. Nathaniel Winkle tried to skate, 
and upon which Mr. Pickwick did slide and fall in—this 
estate being, in fact, the particular part of the county 
of Kent immortalised by Charles Dickens as Dingley 
Dell, which was where old Mr. Wardle resided. Now, 
here we are at the entrance to my zoo, behind Cobtree 
Manor itself, and I may tell you that the collection is 
open to the. public every Wednesday from 2.30 till 4.30 
P.M., a charge being made of six¬ 
pence for adults, and threepence 
for children under ten years of age. 
Here is a copy of the little eight- 
paged penny catalogue and guide 
that I have had printed for the 
benefit of visitors, upon page 2 of 
which you may read a general 
description of the gardens.” 

Turning to that page as we walked 
along, I read as follows :— 

” On entering the zoo, immedi¬ 
ately on the right is situated the 
* small * yard, containing six wo 11 
and jackal cages. Passing straight 
forward into the orchard, on the 
left is the main cattle, sheep, and 
antelope house—a large building 
surrounded by ten boxes. Farther 
on still, eight aviaries containing 
pheasants and smaller birds. Con¬ 
tinuing round the orchard, on 
the left are one large and three 
smaller paddocks containing foreign sheep, ostriches, 
water-fowl, etc. Returning on the left, the first 
enclosure is the large and recently erected outdoor bear 
cage, containing a pond and other amusements for the 
bears. This enclosure is connected with the three large 
inside bear cages. Continuing forward, three more aviaries 
are reached in which such birds as pigeons and doves are 
housed. Three small mammal cages complete the tour of 
the orchard. Turning sharp to the left, there is the 
entrance to the main yard. This embraces the hyena, etc., 
house, 30 feet long, and consisting of seven cages, the 
monkey house, the four bear cages, 45 feet by 15 feet, the 
lion house proper, 50 feet by 15 feet, divided into four 
cages, each with its own sleeping compartment, four large 
menagerie wagons, containing lions, leopards, etc., and 
three parrot aviaries.” 

” Do not omit to peruse the foot-note,” directed Mr. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, when he saw that I had finished reading 
the description. “You perceive it says that ‘ as nearly 
all the meat consumed is slaughtered on the premises, 
there is also attached a slaughter-house, besides the larder, 
corn-room, and last, but not least, a warmed hospital 
or isolation cage.' Regularly I issue a notice saying 
that I am always open to purchase old worn-out horses 
and donkeys, if healthy, to kill as meat for the animals. 
All such creatures are destroyed with the ‘ humane ' 
killer, and in cases of lameness I send an ambulance to 
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fetch the animal. Now, without adhering to the exact 
itinerary laid down by the guide-book, let me begin by 
calling your attention to these * Royal Cream ’ ponies. 
Only two studs of this variety exist in the United King¬ 
dom : one the property of H.M. the King at Windsor, 
and the other at Horley, the property of Lord John Sanger, 
Ltd. Similar ponies to these were always used by Queen 
Victoria for drawing her Bath chair. The very popular 
4 Royal Cream * horses that are seen on all state occasions 
are similar in colour and form, and have the same peculiar 
blue eyes, but they stand from 15 to 16J hands high." 

Having duly inspected these sturdy little creams, 
there were next pre¬ 
sented to me in turn 
a Haussa ram, from 
Central Africa—the 
only one in England 
at the present time, a 
West African reed- 
buck, some zebus, or 
Indian sacred cows, 
which are used for 
pulling carts and for 
riding purposes, Shet¬ 
land sheep (as is their 
name) from the 
Orkney Isles, an Old 
English white wild 
bull from the Cadzow 
herd, Syrian or Jacob’s 
sheep, supposed to be 
the sheep referred to 
in the Old Testament, 
and two specimens 
of the curious four-horned or St. Kilda sheep, the origin 
of which is obscure, though it is said to be of Spanish 
extraction, certain of these creatures having been washed 
ashore alive when some ships of the Spanish Armada were 
wrecked on the island referred to. 

“ Here are two more unusual riding-animals,” announced 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, leading the way into the next 
spacious shed. ” This is a young yak, not long arrived 
in this country ; but I have been on his back already, 
and very soon he will be quiet to ride if not to drive. 
The other, you see, is a llama.” 

” Has the llama really and truly the unpleasant habit 
of spitting at people ? ” I inquired cautiously, as I looked 
into the upstanding creature’s fine eyes, gazing steadily 
at me and on a level with my own. 

” Certainly I” was the answer. ” Or, rather, when dis¬ 
turbed or angered it has the power to bring up the contents 
of its first stomach and scatter them around. But this 
is a tame one, you know. Open the door and go in, he 
won’t mind in the least.” 

Reassured by that promise, neither did I mind, and 
very soon we formed what might have been an eminently 
effective group for the camera—myself with my arm 
affectionately around that delightful male llama’s neck. 
My host, however, was able to go one better, for he 
showed me a photograph of himself as he appeared when 
taking a ride in the grounds seated on the llama’s back. 
” Quite a cosy seat,” he reported to me. I could well 
believe it, for, from demonstration, I learned that the 
llama's woolly coat is somewhere about a foot thick. This 
llama, indeed, had such a lot of coat that he raised no 
objection whatever when we pulled out sample handfuls 
of the underneath layers of it—stuff of soft texture from 
which varieties of camel-hair cloth are made. 

” And now for * Squeaks ' 1 ” 

That expressive name I found belonged to a very fine 
but villainous-looking specimen of the spotted or laughing 
hyena—a truly forbidding beast, that grinned hideously 
at us. 

” This one,” explained its owner, " is extremely tame. 
But, then, it was once the pet of a lady who kept it on the 
lawn of her house, attached to a barrel by a chain. Yes, 
a queer pet, for it possesses the strongest jaws of any animal 


in the world. Now and again * Squeaks * is regaled with 
the jaw-bone of a horse placed in the den overnight. Next 
morning all that we find left is a few bits of teeth. This 
striped hyena from Abyssinia is not so rare as the 
spotted variety, which comes from the west coast of 
Africa.” 

Of course, as will readily be understood, we did not 
hurry from den to den, or from cage to cage, with such 
extreme celerity as would seem to be indicated by the 
terseness of my account of each exhibit. On the contrary, 
we spent quite a while over some of the animals, and the 
complete inspection occupied the best part of a day. Mr. 

Tyr whitt -Drake’s 
extreme partiality for 
wild beasts and birds 
causes him to take 
the utmost interest in 
all that relates to 
them. Consequently, 
he is an entire en¬ 
cyclopaedia upon the 
subject, and has, in 
addition, a wonderful 
fund of anecdote and 
reminiscence, which 
we will draw upon a 
little later. The first 
bird that I came upon 
in the collection was 
a griffin-vulture from 
Spain. These birds 
have enormous power 
in the wing, and on 
being measured it was 
found that the width of this specimen from the tip of 
one wing to the tip of the other was nine feet. Close by are 
some rheas or American ostriches, given by the Duke of 
Bedford. The rhea is the third largest bird in the world. 
In the next paddock was a Nubian goat. 

” Red deer reared by hand,” explained Mr. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, as I followed him through a wire gate that he had 
unlocked, and soon we^were patting those shapely animals. 
“ But if you were to ask me to name the real terrors of the 
animal world, I would say some of the male hay-eaters. 
Male stags, antelopes, and zebras, I consider to be more 
dangerous than the carnivora. A tame stag is something 
to fight shy of; you ought to notice his wicked little eyes. 
I would not want to keep one in my collection if you paid 
me five pounds a week.” 

” What, Mr. Drake, is the rarest animal you have ever 
kept ? ” 

” A Scotch wild cat; not that the animal is scarce, 
but because it is so very difficult to preserve alive in cap¬ 
tivity. Two Indian examples that you now see before you 
are notable. From these Red Jungle fowls every domestic 
breed of poultry has been produced; they are the pro¬ 
genitors of all the fancy varieties of to-day. And here are 
some bhals, the fighting-rams of Northern India; mine are 
the only pure bred examples in England. These rams, with 
their strong, solid horns, are used by the Rajahs to give 
exhibitions of fighting, and are trained for the purpose 
after the same manner as fighting-cocks used to be trained in 
England. I may here assure you that it is my especial 
care to keep all my animals and birds in the best possible 
condition, to ensure perfection in health, coat, etc. Though 
many of the animals come from tropical countries, prac¬ 
tically no artificial heat is used ; good food and sheltered 
quarters being found to be all that is necessary. The 
success arising from this treatment you can judge from 
your own inspection.” 

” And what do they eat ? ” I next desired to know. 

“ You will believe that the catering for such a large and 
varied collection is naturally a great undertaking, and the 
quantities consumed in a year are enormous. Over 40,000 lb. 
of meat are required for the carnivora, besides numbers of 
rats and chickens’ heads for the birds and small animals. 
The bears eat, literally, tons of stale bread ; while the 
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antelopes, cattle, sheep, and goats are only satisfied with 
crushed oats, oilcake, hay, straw, and green stuffs. In ad¬ 
dition to the articles already mentioned, the following items 
are also essential: Rice, maize, wheat, nuts, sugar, apples, 
bananas, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, rock-salt, milk, and 
treacle. For medicinal purposes we have sometimes to 
prescribe brandy or old ale. And, talking about stale bread, 
there goes ‘ Baby Jumbo’s * daily allowance of it." 

A young man attendant was passing—a pail heaped with 
broken bread carried upon his shoulder. 

" How much bread are you now giving him ? " 

" Six pounds a day, sir," was the answer. 

Following the bread-bearer, we speedily arrived in the 
open-mouthed presence of “ Baby Jumbo " himself, a truly 
most engaging small Indian elephant, who was eagerly 
awaiting the coming of his accustomed feast, trunk uplifted, 
sedate little eyes almost twinkling. When the pail of 
bread had been emptied upon the cement floor at his feet, 
he at once became prodigiously busy with his trunk, cram¬ 
ming quantities of the bread into his mouth, whence most 
of it at once fell out again. 

" He is a good little soul." That was how his admiring 


master spoke of this pleasant monster in miniature. " The 
bread is obtained from London hotels—none of it mouldy 
or anything of that kind. When he first came to me his 
hide was not in good condition, and we had every other 
day or so to give him a proper dressing down. First of all 
he was scoured all over with Bath brick. Then he was 
soaped all over and well scrubbed. Following which, he 
was rubbed completely over with oil. These processes were 
rapid in producing a good effect, and now we repeat them 
only once a week. * Baby Jumbo * is between five and 
six years old. 

“ In den No. 3 is an animal that not a few persons fail to 
identify at sight : You may hear them say * What’s 
this ? ’ and see them look very surprised when they read 
in the reference catalogue the information—‘ No. 3. Common 
Fox, England/ There are several dens containing speci¬ 
mens of the dingo, or Australian wild dog, and puppies 
are bom each year in the menagerie. In their native 
country these animals do an enormous amount of damage 
by killing sheep, not merely for food, mind you, but also 
as providing sport. This dingo in a den by itself is the only 
black specimen in existence in the world, and no record of a 
previous black one can be found. Here are my wolves : 
a prairie wolf or coyote from North America, a hybrid 
dog-wolf, a very fine and typical Siberian wolf, a curiously 


coloured Russian wolf, which is thought to bo a partial 
albino, and a timber-wolf, also from North America, this 
last being the largest, finest, and fiercest of any of the wolf 
species." 

At the date of my visit the Maidstone Zoo had only one 
monkey, a mangabey from West Africa. There were some 
handsome leopards, both Indian and African, including 
a very large specimen with beautifully marked skin. The 
bears were: " Ivan the Terrible," from Syria ; “ Edith," a 
brown bear from Russia; and " Jock," one of the largest, 
if not the largest, of brown bears in captivity, which was 
presented to the owner by Mr. E. H. Bostock, the well- 
known menagerie proprietor. 

" Having an outdoor bear-cage with a pond," confided 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, “I was thinking of obtaining a polar 
bear—an animal that I have long wished to possess. War¬ 
time is, however, hardly the best period for sinking money 
in expensive animals. As you cannot procure seal-meat, 
too, you are obliged to give polar bears plenty of cod-liver 
oil to keep them in health. And since the War began cod- 
liver oil has, I believe, more than doubled in price. Pal¬ 
pably a polar bear is just now a costly luxury, for which 
reason it is fortunate that most persons 
can do without one. Now let us go across 
this field to the quiet corner where my 
two new pumas are becoming acclima¬ 
tised and used to their surroundings." 

The pumas, quite recently arrived, 
and worth in normal times £25 apiece, 
as I was told, were housed in roomy 
travelling-vans. In one corner of each 
van was placed a wooden sleeping- 
box. And from the aperture in the 
side of each box an angry puma's head 
looked out, teeth showing, while it made 
a kind of throaty hissing at us. It was 
an otherwise calm and peaceful spot, 
and, with a southern aspect, one well 
calculated to soothe the irritated nerves 
of even a pugnacious puma. No doubt 
the pair of them will very soon settle 
down contentedly. As it was, w’hen 
not glaring at us, they both glanced 
wickedly away into the distance with 
a kind of I'd-like-to-get-at-you ex¬ 
pression in their eyes, and, turning to 
look, I beheld trotting towards us three 
of the tiniest asses you ever saw, or, 
rather, tinier than any you ever did see. 

" From Ceylon," explained their 
proprietor, extending his arms so as 
to drive the little animals back ; “ the 
gudha or dwarf donkey, and not often seen in this country." 
One of the diminutive creatures, tamer than the others, ad¬ 
vanced right up to her master. " See 1 measuring 29 inches 
to the shoulder, she is small enough to walk between my 
legs as if going under a bridge. And yet, watch ! You 
observe the little gudha easily takes me for a donkey-ride 
seated upon her back. I have a capital photograph, which 
I will give you for reproduction in the * B.O.P./ that 
depicts me holding with one hand my male African drome¬ 
dary measuring over 7 feet at the hump, and with the other 
hand this self-same five-year old gudha. The contrast in 
the size of the two ‘ beasts of burden ' speaks for itself, 
and the title that I have given to this picture is ‘ The Long 
and the Short.’ It is an exceedingly effective presentment, 
and I would that all animals were as successful * sitters * 
as were these two. The white dromedary, though, I am 
unable to produce for your inspection. Last June I took a 
consignment of animals and birds to New York for the 
zoo there, and that dromedary was amongst them. I 
shipped thirty head, and twenty-nine head landed safe and 
well. These consisted of all sorts of things from lions to 
birds of paradise. I brought back a consignment of forty 
head from the New York Zoo for the London Zoo, con¬ 
sisting of sea-lions and birds, and only lost two of the latter. 

I looked after them whilst on board entirely by myself— 
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cleaning, feeding, and everything. I have bought another 
dromedary, but it does not arrive till next week.” 

A mental note having been made of that surprising 
fact, the remembrance came to me that, strangely enough, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake had not shown me his lions—had, 
indeed, said nothing about those animals, although, as I 
well knew, his menagerie is famous for them. Promptly 
I voiced an inquiry. 

" Well, I think you will admit that we have put in 
a fair morning’s work, tramping about from den to den, 
and from paddock to paddock,” was Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake’s 
response. ” I imagine that we are well entitled to now 
proceed to the house for our lunch. Do not imagine, 
however, that I design to rob your readers of a peep at 
the King of Beasts. On the contrary, now that you have 
dealt with most of the other animals, I propose, if you 
are agreeable, to give you a whole afternoon of lions : as 
we may say, lions and lionesses to 
look at, and young lions that you 
may handle and feed and play with 
like so many pet dogs.” 

” Thank you very much,” I said, 
delighted with the prospect, but 
at the same time in my mind 
resolving to be careful. I cannot 
honestly affirm that I am really 
accustomed to handling lions. 

During the meal my host was so 
good as to tell me something 
concerning the thriving Amateur 
Menagerie Club, now four years 
old and possessing seventy mem¬ 
bers. The objects of the club 
are :— 

To encourage the keeping of 
wild animals, birds, and reptiles 
by private individuals. 

To help members, when starting, 
with advice as to the purchase of 
animals, birds, and reptiles, and 
the management of same. 

To enable members to get in 
touch with other members or 
persons desirous of selling or ex¬ 
changing wild animals, birds, and 
reptiles. 

To facilitate the importation of wild animals. 

The advantages of the club include :— 

The receipt monthly of the “ A.M.C. Bulletin,” con¬ 
taining lists of animals for sale or wanted, notes of interest 
as to members’ stock, etc. 

The receipt of dealers’ lists of animals, both English and 
foreign, on notification of desire for same being sent to 
the Hon. Sec. 

The right of advertising free of charge in the “ Monthly 
Bulletin ” any duplicate animals for sale or exchange, 
which list is sent to all members, and to certain outside 
zoological societies and dealers. 

Every year the A.M.C. awards silver or bronze medals 
and certificates of merit for the following competitions :— 

To the member who has bred and kept alive, for a period 
of not less than a prescribed number of days, the animal, 
bird, or reptile most difficult to breed in captivity. 

To the member who has obtained and kept alive, for 
not less than so many months, the rarest and most difficult 
animal, bird, or reptile to keep in captivity. 

To the member who has kept alive in captivity the 
rarest and most difficult animal or bird to keep for the 
longest period (in proportion to its span of life). 

To the member who has been most successful in accli¬ 
matising any animal or bird. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, who is the editor of the Club’s 
intensely interesting “ Year Book,” as also of the “Monthly 
Bulletin,” has won his share of these awards. For last 
year’s competitions he entered such various items as a 


litter of five North African jackals, a litter of eight timber- 
wolf-collie Eskimo hybrids, a West African reed-buck, 
and a white-tailed American eagle. Mrs. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, his mother, possesses a pope-cardinal, obtained 
in February 1901, that persists in winning the Club’s 
awards for the rarest and most difficult bird to keep for 
the longest period. Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., the 
Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, London, acts 
as judge of these competitions. The subscriptions to 
the A.M.C. are ten guineas for life members; ordinary 
members one guinea. 

” Fetch me that old overcoat, please! You know, the 
greasy one,” he directed to one of his staff just as we were 
leaving the house. But at the time I took no notice of 
that circumstance. We went down past the paddock of 
the Bennett’s wallaby or kangaroo of Australia—animals 
that are easily acclimatised to live in the open in England, 
and that breed freely under such 
conditions—past the North Ameri¬ 
can raccoons, busy washing their 
food in water before eating it, ae 
is their regular habit, and thus w< 
came to the lions’ enclosure. In 
the guide-book, before quoted, the 
three lions and four lionesses that 
inhabit the cages in this enclosure 
are catalogued as follows :— 

Forest-bred Lion: ” Billy,” 
North Nigeria. 

Forest-bred Lion: "Jumbo,” 
Gambia. 

Forest-bred Lion: " Lami,” 
'from the Cameroons. 

This last animal was brought 
over by Miss McLeod on her 
return from her journey across 
Central Africa. 

Forest-bred Lioness: "Dais y, ” 
from Sierra Leone. 
Forest-bredLioness: "Rena,” 
from Abyssinia. 
Forest-bredLioness: “Queen 
Alexandra,” from Abys¬ 
sinia—sister to "Rena.” 
This animal, as a cub, was 
by special request presented to 
and caressed by H.M. Queen Alexandra. Has been 
taught by her owner to perform many tricks. 

Forest-bred Lioness : " Kitty,” South Africa. 

" Here we are, with the lions at last,” Mr. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake said to me, as he glanced around with evident satis¬ 
faction. " Do you know, I always feel some strange 
fascination in watching these animals, always appreciate 
some subtle charm in their character, which seems to 
differ from any of the other large felines in its power and, 
in most cases, its lack of cruelty. During the last five 
years I have had twelve specimens under my care : six 
lions and six lionesses, and only one was really savage— 
an old lioness whose long years as a show animal had 
probably soured her till she cordially hated every one 
alike, even those who fed and looked after her.” 

At this moment tremendous hollow roaring boomed 
out from the large cage in which the two magnificent 
lions " Billy ” and " Jumbo ” were confined. They had 
heard their master's voice, and they were calling to him. 
As we walked towards the cage, I saw to my surprise 
that it contained a third and different animal. 

" A curious thing,” continued my host, “is that lions do 
not seem to recognise people by look or by smell, but entirely 
by the voice. Once a very favourite lioness of mine was 
placed in another menagerie for a few weeks. I often went 
to see her, and never once did she recognise me until I 
had spoken to her, when her happiness was most marked. 
Ah ! I see that you are looking at the retriever, the faith¬ 
ful and devoted friend of these two handsome lions. All 
three animals were put together at the age of seven months, 
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they are still living happily together at the age of three 
and a half years. The dog is let out for a good spell of 
exercise each evening when the lions are fed, and is 
after that most anxious to return to the cage. Some 
people have been known to say ‘ Poor dog, living like 
that with lions ! * Really they might more accurately 
commiserate * Poor lions 1 * for, as a matter of fact, it 
is the retriever who 4 bosses * them. All right, Billy ! 
All right, Jumbo 1 Are you glad to see me, then ? Good 
boys ! ” 

Ascending a few steps leading to the door of the cage, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake inserted his arm through the bars, 
patting and stroking the huge beasts that, bounding 
and forcing, competed with each other for the touch of his 
hand. A keeper had now joined us. 

44 I always wear this old coat because their manes are 
so greasy.’ 4 And, saying no more than that, armed only 
with a light whip, Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake entered the lions’ 
cage. So boisterous was his welcome that really I do 
not know how he contrived to remain standing upright. 
While the retriever barked in the background, the two 
lions pressed against him, tossing their manes as high 
as his hat, swaying him this way and that with 
their enormous heads, in prodigious display of leonine 
delight. 

44 Superb fellows, are they not ? '* he called to me, 
between the buffets. 44 As good-tempered as they are 
good-looking. Now! Down, Jumbo! Down, Billy! Down 
with you ! ” 

Down they went obediently—heaving, panting heaps 
of tawny hide, flat on the floor of the cage. Upon them 
their master then reclined at full length, his head supported 
on one arm that rested on 44 Jumbo’s ” cheek. 

44 Finer animals you will not find anywhere,” declared 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake when, so to phrase it, he had returned 
to the realms of safety. That respite was, however, only 
temporary, for crossing to the other side of the enclosure, 
he announced :— 

44 4 Queen Alexandra,* my performing lioness. I have 
instructed her in various tricks,” and forthwith stepped 
into the cage. At his bidding the great, lithe, 
biscuit-coloured cat began to bound backwards and for¬ 
wards over his leg extended to the bars of the cage. 
And without coercion she contributed other enter¬ 
taining feline feats until the door of her cage was 
smartly opened and shut again and her master had 
emerged from it. 

44 Lions vary very much in temperament, but I firmly 
believe that in nearly every case nervousness is the cause 
of an animal appearing savage, and not pure bad temper 
or ferocity. I refer, of course, to lions that have been 
handled practically from birth. Now, my four young 
lions are out on the lawn. Their mother did not take 
to them, and I am rearing them by hand. You yourself 
shall feed them.” 

And so, about five minutes afterwards, I did. At 
least, I fed three of them with milk out of a bottle, 
which they sucked down eagerly. The fourth young 
Felis leo somehow did not seem at 
home with the bottle, so he was 
provided with a saucer, and ap¬ 
peared to imbibe the milk mainly 
by the process of sticking his 
face into it sideways and then 
licking the milk off his whiskers. 

Jolly little chaps to play with, I 
found these young lion cubs to 
be ; podgy and awkward, progress¬ 
ing as often sideways as m a 
straightforward direction, vacant- 
cyed, with long serious faces, per¬ 
petually tottering and tumbling, 
and best part of the time audibly 
grumbling, as if much annoyed at 
their present period of un-lion-like 
incapacity. 

44 They are four and a half weeks 


.old,” Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake informed me, "and weigh 
from four to six and a half pounds each. The males 
are worth from £20 upwards apiece. For the most part 
our cook looks after them, and she has been several 
times photographed for the illustrated papers in their 
company. For warmth they sleep in the kitchen at 
night. Judging from my own experience, lion cubs are 
not hard to rear, though menagerie cubs are commonly 
less hardy than wild-bred ones. The great secret is 
not to overfeed, for an overfed cub is always sleeping 
and lying about, with the result that its bones do not 
form properly. A cub that is judiciously fed is always 
active, observant, and ready to play like a kitten. I 
invariably give to any cub that I am bringing up a large 
wooden ball for it to tumble about. A tree-trunk or a table 
to play on is useful. Two cubs in companionship will do 
better than one. If there is only one cub, get a puppy 
as a companion for it. The puppy should be larger than 
the cub, and well able.to hold its own. Young lions have 
an instinctive fear of man. I have often seen cubs, the 
very moment their eyes open, hiss and swear at every 
one who looked at them. It is only by careful 
handling while they are too small to do any serious 
damage that they can be caused to lose this fear and 
become genuinely attached to those who look after them. 
You will have noticed how these cubs are spotted with 
dark markings.** 

Two years ago, Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake arranged with the 
Scottish Zoological Society to loan them for twelve weeks 
his then entire collection of beasts and birds, with which 
to open their new gardens at Corstorphine, near Edinburgh. 
He personally conducted the eighty-four living specimens 
from Maidstone to Waverley Station, the journey taking 
just fifteen hours. Only a cockatoo in a cage, for which 
there was no room, had to be left behind. Mr Tyrwhitt- 
Drake himself travelled in a guard's van in company with 
two leopards, two wolves, a sheep, a deer, and a dingo. 
The chief incident while packing the animals was when a 
badger, which was being tranferred on a lasso tied to a 
broom-handle, escaped before the slide of his travelling- 
den could be closed. His owner grabbed him by the hind 
legs after an active chase. A cow stamped the bottom out 
of her crate ; it took nearly an hour to get one of the 
camels into the horse-box ; meanwhile a jackal surveyed 
the scene with her head protruding through a large hole 
that she had made in her cage during the night. How¬ 
ever, in sixty-four crates and cages, and including a 
lorry-load of lions, the journey from one end of the 
country to the other was made without the loss of a 
single specimen, and without damage of any sort to beast 
or man. And, having had no previous experience of 
such moving operations, Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake says that to 
this day he looks back on that trip with a certain feeling 
of pride. 

While we were proceeding towards the motor-house, en 
route for the railway station, a familiar 44 week, week, 
week ! ** reached my ears, and I beheld half a dozen 
cavies in a cage. 

44 Lions and leopards, black 
bears and guinea-pigs 1 ” I com¬ 
mented. 44 Are they as food for 
other animals ? ” 

44 Oh no,” was the answer. 
44 Friends give them to me.” 

44 Friends give them to you ! ” 

44 Yes ; you see, they say, per¬ 
haps, 4 Oh, I’ve got an old guinea- 
pig. You have got plenty of 
room, you might have him.* And 
there they are. ** 

44 Week, week ** cried the puny 
guinea-pigs grectingly to their 
present owner. And, climbin j 
again into the 44 silent 95,” I 
thought of 44 Billy,” and of 
44 Jumbo,” and of “Queen Alexan¬ 
dra.” 
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Schoolboy 


Life in London in 
Olden Times. 



By R. W. K. EDWARM, 


Author of "The Cygnet's Heed," "The Sixteenth Century Schoolboy," "Thirty Miles on Skates," etc., etc. 




\0 a geologist, a 
period of eight 
hundred years is 
a trifling inter¬ 
val—scarcely sufficient to 
build a seam of coal or 
to wear down a moraine. 
But to the student of man 
and his manners it is a 
wide enough gulf to bridge 
over. And when we get a 
glimpse of our kindred a- 
crossthe chasm of time,how 
different, and yet how like, 
to ourselves they appear! 

Such a glimpse is afforded us by William Fitz-Stephen, 
the biographer of Thomas A Becket. His work he prefaces 
with a description—in Latin of course—of the noble City 
of London as it appeared in his time. London then lay 
within its walls—except where that vast river, the Thames, 
which abounded in fish, had washed them away on the 
southern bank. The King's palace of Westminster lay 
two miles outside the town, as did also the spacious gardens 
of the richer citizens, in the suburbs of Marybone, Totten¬ 
ham Court, and Pancras. Beyond the cornfields and 
pastures in the north stretched an immense forest full of 
stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls ; of which Enfield 
Chase was the last remnant. Within a short walk of 
the town were some excellent springs—Holywell, Clerken- 
well, and St. Clement’s Well—frequented ,f both by scholars 
from the schools and the youth of the city, when in a 
summer’s evening they are disposed to take an airing." 
These wells were at a safe distance from home: unlike 
the wild places farther afield, around Hampstead and 
Tooting. 

There were three principal schools in the town: attached 
to the Church of St. Paul, the Priory of the Trinity, 
and St. Martin-le-Grand. The staple of education was 
grammar ; but poetry, rhetoric, and logic were also taught. 
We find here no mention of mathematics ; but a backward 
boy must surely have found sufficient to terrify him when 
the feasts of the patron saints of the school were solemnised. 
On such occasions all were assembled together for a kind of 
academical scrimmage: disputing with one another in 
Latin—some by demonstration, some by argument; some 
producing “ enthymemes ” (otherwise “ props ”); some 
the most perfect syllogisms ; some making a vast display 
of words; others proving false conclusions with great show 
of sophistry. 

The boys of different schools wrangled with one another 
in verse and discussed the rules of prosody, perfect tenses, 
gerunds, and supines. Some, again, in epigrams and verses, 
amused their audience with ribald allusions to their masters 
or schoolfellows. Great licence seems to have been allowed 
on these occasions—the foibles of the elder never being 
spared. Perhaps the epilogue of the Westminster play 
is the decent survival of these displays ; the lash of satire 
now being more discerningly wielded. 

But life at school was not an unbroken round of grammar 
and logic. Just outside the town was a smooth field (now 
Smithheld) where, every Friday, a horse fair was held. 
Here, before a vast concourse of buyers of all degrees, 
horses of every description—colts, pack-horses, and chargers 

_were put through their paces. Boy-jockeys were needed ; 

and the fair became a weekly race-meeting. Town boys 


in those days would hold their own in horsemanship with 
their cousins in the shires ; and many a feat of manage¬ 
ment was learned, many a fall encountered, on the spot 
that is now the centre of London’s meat supply. 

Holidays were not so long* as now, when boys go great 
distances to school; but they were more frequent, and 
each holiday had its proper sport. Every Shrove Tuesday 
the boys brought fighting-cocks to their masters, and a 
thrilling morning was spent in watching the birds fight 
in the schoolroom. After dinner, which would probably 
be before noon, they went to “ play at ball ” in the fields. 
" Playing at ball ” seems to have been a generic term for 
all games played with a ball. Some scholars affected 
football, some base-ball, some tennis. From these were 
to be evolved the numerous sports of the present day. 
Fathers and uncles came on horseback to see the fun 
and to get a breather themselves. 

Every Sunday in Lent, after dinner, military training 
was exercised. All on horseback repaired to the fields with 
pikes not headed with iron, and a sham fight took place. 
The Easter holiday was the time for naval manoeuvres. 
A pole with a target fixed to it was set up in the 
middle of the river. The object of competition was, 
whilst being rowed swiftly past the pole, to strike the target 
with a spear in such a way as to break the spear, and remain 
standing in the boat. As often as not, it is likely the striker 
had a ducking, and this provided amusement for the 
spectators who thronged London Bridge. 

In the summer-time the masters were disposed to give 
greater freedom, and more days of recreation were allowed. 
That was the time for leaping, shooting arrows, wrestling, 
•* casting of stones ” (i.e., putting the weight), and javelin- 
throwing. Nowadays, paterfamilias must take his family 
to the seaside or the country, and so we have consecutive 
weeks of holiday on end. But in those days, when any 
travelling for pleasure was to be done, it was a matter 
of months not weeks : and those who could afford to travel 
would probably take tutors with them. 

In the winter, bears and bulls were to be baited by dogs. 
But if the frost could grip the shallow water that stood 
around Moorfields at that seasoq, then the youth of the 
city could turn out to sport on the ice. Some, ex cursu 
motu captato citatiorc, distantia pedum posita, magnum 
spatiutn latere altero praetenso perlabuntur —in two words, 
did slide. Some would haul each other about on slabs of 
ice, sledgewise, with many a festive spill; others, tying the 
bones of animals to their feet, would propel themselves 
by means of spiked stakes, sometimes tilting at each other 
with these stakes. Limbs were broken, and blood was 
shed ; but these mishaps were rather courted than avoided; 
for Londoners, even in those days, were proud of their 
hardy ways. Life in town was no synonym for softness 
and effeminacy. They were not afraid to sweat, to bleed, 
to be bruised. The hunger and thirst engendered by a 
hard day’s chase with spears and cross-bows in the wilds 
of Middlesex were a joy to them. They were less gentle 
than ourselves in many ways. Humanity did not extend 
to the protection of captive wild animals from such dis¬ 
plays as being worried by dogs. No doubt there were 
softer hearts among them, but they were in a minority; 
whereas now, although very likely some among us would 
enjoy a bull-fight, or a badger-baiting, the gentler element 
keeps the rougher in awe. Nevertheless, these were the 
days when a rude courage showed itself in every sport— 
the courage that even then enforced the respect of our 
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Continental neighbours ; for, playing hard games in youth, 
is an earnest of the hard fighting that may be the duty 
of the man in later years. A man who knew, said that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton. 
No doubt it is as true that many an heroic deed of the 
Crusades had its germ on the turf of Smithfield or the ice 
outside the Moor Gate. 

As much as war, peace has its dangers for any race. 
Men of thews and sinews are apt to become dreamers and 
lookers-on, to throng the stands when they should be 
trampling the turf. A year of war has done much for us : 
it has shown us clearly that our beloved islands are no 


more free from the menace of invasion than in the days of 
cross-bow and battle-axe. It has given us wrongs to 
avenge, noble examples to follow, a task to perform such 
as never lay before upon the shoulders of a people. We 
now begin to know something of the far-seeing wisdom of 
our forefathers—as when the great Lord Burghley told 
Queen Elizabeth that Flanders was the counterscarp of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. And if we study our history, 
we cannot but regain their point of view ; and know that 
military service for all is the badge of freedom, and that 
only serfs and aliens may be denied the privilege of being 
compelled to fight for the country’s right. 


Hero-Worship. 


B ECAUSE ** R-Major ” said that he was brave. 

He fought his schoolboy battles with a zest; 

Because R-Major thought him keen, he gave 

To task-time of his best 1 


Because “ R- Major " vowed that he was true, 

He watched his actions—weighed words carefully; 

Because “ R- Major ” trusted him, he knew 

Responsibility l 


Because " R- Major ” watched, with critic eyes, 

His football prowess—he had scored a goal; 

Because “ R- Major” laughed at other's ” byes." 

He taught himself to bowl! 


Because ” R-Major ” called him ” straight ”—that hour 

He spurned mean things : a higher standard sought. 


Now both are men. The younger knows the power 
Of all his hero taught 1 

Lillian Gard 



DISCOVERED I 

Tie 6.V. Zeppelin to be crippled by Dritish guns. This airship was ultimately destroyed near Ostend. Note the track of the shells and the 

exploding Zeppelin bomb over the sea. 

(Drawn by Annie* Twidle, from a ikctch by an eye-uilneu .) 




“ALL HANDS TO THE PUMPS!” 

By Henry S. Tuke, R.A. From the original in the Tate Gallery. 
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ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL 
" B.O.P.” MODEL. 


I have frequently made reference in these columns to the number 
of working models that have been constructed from directions 
given in the “ B.O.P.'* Here is another tri¬ 
bute to the “ good old paper." Mr. C. Dudley 
Goode writes us from Montreal, Canada, as 
follows : " For several years, I was a con¬ 

stant reader of the * B.O.P.,* appreciating 
most highly the articles on how to make various mechanical 
contrivances. I wish particularly to mention that I constructed 
the model gas-engine described in Vol. XVII., from the drawings 
and description given by Mr. H. F. Hobden. This same engine 
is in operation to-day, run¬ 
ning a small lighting-plant of 
fifty or sixty candle-power, 
and it has been in constant 
use for this and other 
purposes ever since it was 
built. I thought you might 
be interested to hear of 
this result of the article on 
model work, and I think 
the performance would en¬ 
title the model to be classed 
as a practical motor." I am 
indeed glad to get Mr. Goode’s 
letter, and I congratulate him 
on the success that he has 
achieved. The " B.O.P." 
model - making article has 
been for many years a promi¬ 
nent feature of the paper, 
and it will continue to figure 
as such. Already not a few 
boys are hard at work build¬ 
ing a hydroplane on the lines laid down in the January number. 
In a forthcoming issue will appear an article on how to make 
a model submarine—and this, I feel sure, will attract widespread 
attention. 

* * * 

On the next page will be seen a reproduction of the new picture 
by Harold Copping, entitled " Come unto Me," just published by 
the Religious Tract Society. Last year, it 
A NEW wiU be remembered, Mr. Copping produced 

COPPING that beautiful plate, " Wist ye not that I must 

PICTURE. be in My Father’s House ? " depicting the Boy 

Jesus and his mother. This latest work from 
his brush should meet with an equal measure of success. It 
pictures the Divine Figure with arms outstretched, regarding the 


B.O.F.C. 

PRIZE 

AWARDS. ETC. 


A Wasps’ Nest. 

{Prize-winning Photo in B.O.F.C. Competition for November. Sent by 
Robert C. Hughes, Llanrust.) 


strangely assorted company of men and women—old and young, 
rich and poor—who are at His feet, seeking to satisfy their spiritual 
need. This is an ideal fine art plate for the home, and the popular 
price at which it is issued brings it within the reach of every one. 
The size of the picture, with the mount, is 14 J in. by 19 in., and it 
is on sale at is. net. Packing and postage will cost $d. extra. 


The prize to the value of Half a Guinea for the best Nature 
Note for the month of December has been awarded to E. C. 
Riggall, 2 Upgate, Louth, Lines. His contribution is printed 

in these 
columns. 
The prize 
for the best 
Nature Photograph of the 
month goes to Andrew Rae, 
West Catherine Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, for the print of a 
canary's nest. While on the 
question of the Field Club, 
let me say again that while 
members are encouraged to 
form local branches these 
clubs must be self-supporting 
and self - managed. Once 
they have been got into 
proper working order they 
will be found to yield an 
abundance of interest. In 
addition to outdoor rambles, 
meetings should be held at 
members* houses, as may be 
convenient, for the purpose 
of reading papers on Natural History, examining and exchanging 
specimens, etc. So far as "Rambler" is concerned, he only 
wants to know the names of local branches as they are formed 
and their hon. secretaries. The names and addresses of the 
various club members should be kept in a register by each 
secretary. Remember, too, you B.O.F.C. members, that the 
Field Club pages in the " B.O.P." are open to original contri¬ 
butions from your pens and pencils. 


NATURE NOTE FOR DECEMBER. 

By E. C. Riggall. 

" The town-dweller might suppose that Lincolnshire in 
December has little to interest the field naturalist, but our 
marshes and wolds are full of delight to him who will walk 

19 
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abroad and has observing eyes. I have seen groundsel, furze, 
dandelion, and red nettle still in flower. Berries bright and 
dark adorn the otherwise bare hedges. Now the leaves are gone 
from the trees and many of the bushes it is easy to note the 
wonderful number of nests which 
earlier were quite invisible and 
almost unfindable. At the same 
time there are many birds 
to be seen and heard. The 
hedge-sparrows still sing their 
cheeriest songs. Robins have 
become very tame. To-day 
(Dec. 18), as I dug for pupae at 
the root of an oak, one of these 
pert little birds came almost to 
my elbow, inspecting my labours 
with an interested black eye. 

Evidently he regarded me as a 
friend who was providing his 
next meal, for no sooner had I 
moved away than he commenced 
to regale himself with something 
I had unearthed. Walking a 
little farther, I startled a 
pheasant who did the same for 
me by the loud whirr of his 
handsome wings. Fewer of these 
birds have fallen to the guns this.year than usual, as so many 
of our men are away at the War. Foxes, too, have more sport 
and men less. I have seen the little silky stoat slipping warily 
along the hedge-row on some fell errand of his own, his feet 
making no noise even on the dry leaves. He has changed his 
brown coat to white, leaving only a black tip on the end of 
his tail. On mild afternoons bats occasionally fly; and gnats 
dance in the air, but closer to the earth than is usual in summer. 
Many chrysalides may be found in sheltered spots or dug from 
the ground. Poplar, oak, willow, and elm trees are certain 
to contain some. Three species of moth—the December, the 
Winter, w'hich I have lately seen, and the Early moth—may be 
found this month. The first is a handsome insect of a dark 
brown colour, with a purple tinge and rich tawny edging. Frogs, 
toads, and all hibernating creatures, have buried themselves 
until spring. Trees which look bare to a casual observer have 
the promise of next year’s beauty in tiny buds or swollen 
bark. The pools are very full, and apparently there is not 
much life to be seen. But the pond-lover who collects some 

of their water, tak¬ 
ing it home in a 
jar or bottle, will, 
with the aid of his 
pocket-lens, or mag¬ 
nifying - glass, find 
plenty to interest 
him even in the dull 
days of December." 


“Come unto Me.” 

. (A much reduced facsimile of Harold 
Copping’s new fine art plate.) 


A Canary’s Nest. 

{Prise-winning Nature Photograph for December. 
Sent by Andklw Rar, Edinburgh.) 


The accompanying 
prize photograph of 
a canary's nest is of 
special interest, as the 
nest was built of 
chickweed, feathers, 
etc., in the fork of 
an old tree in an 
outdoor aviary. The 
placing of the stand- 
camera for five 
minutes’ exposure 
caused the hen 
canary to desert the 
nest. 


A Boy’s Eyes. 

F OR in a boy's clear eyes there is a joy 

That only those w T ho know of it shall see, 

And in a boy’s heart is a wondrous dream 
Of all Life is and all that Life will be ; 

And though the hopes are tinged with mirage gleam 
The sweetness of their promise cannot cloy. 


And in those eyes those hopes for ever glow ; 
With cleanly hands he hews a glorious way, 
Till honest manhood crowns his healthy life 
And leads him to the light of some glad day 
That finds him victor in a searching strife, 
Where trials are the subtleties men know. 


Aye ! in a boy’s clear glance there is a trust; 

And in a boy's young form there is a soul, 

That w*ell may lead him to a height unknown 
By those whose aim is an inferior goal. 

And this great truth a manly world shall own— 
That when a boy's eyes dare—a boy’s soul must. 

Patrick Choyce. 


‘ B.O.P." will be presented 
The Bengal Lancers in 


With next month’s number of the 1 
a fine frontispiece entitled " Charge ! 

Action." 

COMING B °y s a11 

NEW know 

FEATURES, what 
splendid 
work the Indian troops 
have done in France 
during the present War, 
and this spirited draw¬ 
ing by Mr. Christopher 
Clark wall deserve a 
place in every British 
boy’s den. Later on, 

I may mention, will 
be given a fine coloured 
plate of " Aeroplanes 
and Air-ships." Look 
out for announcements of this. And very shortly will com¬ 
mence a stirring new serial by that popular " B.O.P." writer, 
Mr. Arthur Lee Knight. His new yam will be entitled “ The 
Cayman Island Treasure." This is a story that you must not 
miss—but more about it next month ! 

A. L. H. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

The above badge, tastefully printed on 
silk, is now on sale to members at 3 d. each. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.** 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to bo 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London. E<0. 







[Note to the Reader.— In this story fact is blended with 
fiction. The account of the battle in the North Sea, in 
which the ‘'Bliicher” was sunk, is as historically accurate 
as is possible with the details at present available. On the 
other hand, it would be well to point out that the 
description of the pursuit of the " Dresden ” in mid-Atlantic 
is wholly fictitious.] 


A Tale of the Great War, of German 
Spies, of Naval Warfare, and of 
all Manner of Strange Adventures. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of " In the Power of the Pygmic*,’’ " The Lost Empire.” 
"The Race Round the World,’* "The Pirate Aeroplane," etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A may seem surprising that our 

I good friend Captain Crouch 

(who was very far from a fool) 
should have been gulled so 
if// ' A |~ successfully, and on no fewer 

iJK/Sf f k than two occasions, by Rudolf 

1 “ & Stork. It must not be for- 

gotten, however, that Stork 
had been an actor, who knew 
i v XmP well not only how to disguise 

himself, but how to change 
his voice and the expression 
of his face, and to assume those habits and little 
mannerisms by which personality is made evident. He 
not only looked the part of an old dry-as-dust professor, 
but acted up to it so cleverly that both Crouch and Jimmy 
Burke were quite deceived. 

When he found himself overpowered and handcuffed, 
when he saw how completely he had been duped, 
Captain Crouch could not conceal his rage and mortifica¬ 
tion. He shouted at the full power of his lungs, in a 
vain hope that some one would hear and hasten to his 
help, forgetful for the moment that the building was 
utterly deserted—that Mrs. Wycherley was not likely to 
return. 


as well I thought to disguise myself, or, like as not, I should 
have been shot on sight.'* 

And then, in the inner pocket of Crouch’s coat, he dis¬ 
covered the letter written by “ Valentine ” in German, 
which had come in a sealed envelope from the Hotel Magni¬ 
ficent. Without a word, he read it to the end, and then, 
folding it carefully, put it away in a letter-case which he 
kept in a hip-pocket along with a jack-knife large enough to 
cut a loaf of bread. 

“ The fat’s in the fire,” said he, turning to his companions; 
“ there’s no doubt as to that. These fellows know more 
than is good for them. We must put them out of the way. 
It’s a nasty business ; but war’s war, and those who employ 
me don’t stick at trifles—such as the life of a tramp skipper 
and a stowaway.” 

At that, one of the younger men lifted a hand—a quick, 
nervous gesture, denoting at once surprise and consternation. 

“ Kill them ! ” he exclaimed. 

” There's no other way,” said Stork. 

” I don’t like it,” said the other. 

The third man now spoke for the first time. ” It would 
be madness,” said he, ” and a cold-blooded business as well. 
We can leave them here, handcuffed, gagged, and with their 
feet bound tightly.” 

“ There’s the old woman,” said Stork. ” She’ll find them 


In any case, Stork was not the man to run unneces¬ 
sary risks ; his case was altogether desperate. To silence 
Crouch by means of a gag, accompanied by a vicious kick 
in the ribs, was not a task of much difficulty, nor one that 
took longer than a minute at the most. 

Stork then rose to his full height, and, placing both arms 
akimbo, looked down upon his victims who lay side by side 
upon the floor. 

” If I had killed you out of hand,” said he, ” you’d have 
nothing but your own cleverness to blame. You should 
have learnt by now to let sleeping dogs lie. Let me tell 
you this, Captain Crouch, as one sailor to another : you set 
foot on dangerous ground, the moment you thought fit 
to interfere with me.” 

Going down upon a knee, he turned out their pockets, 
finding first the keys which Crouch had obtained from 
Mrs. Wycherley, and then the brace of revolvers that they 
had purchased that very morning. 

” You came prepared, I see,” he grumbled. ” It’s just 


for a certainty before twelve hours are past. For myself, 
I take no risks.” 

“ I’ll not be a party to it,” said the man who had spoken 
first. 

” Then you’re a fool! ” cried Stork. ” You fail to realise 
the gravity of the business. A raid has been planned on 
the North Sea coast, and these two know all about it. In 
any case, the raid will take place, there’s no time now to 
stop it; and if the British Admiralty is warned, the result 
will be disastrous. Whatever happens, the lips of these 
two men must be closed, for five days, at least.” Then, on 
a sudden, he changed his voice and slapped a hand upon 
his thigh. ” I’ve got it 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Valentine 
purchased the whole of this building, on behalf of the German 
Secret Service, in order that we should have no eaves¬ 
droppers in the way of next-door neighbours. I’ve got 
the keys here. We'll lock them both up in one of the 
empty flats—the one on the top floor for choice. There 
they’ll be well out of the way, and as good as dead.” 
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Thi3 idea commended itself to both the younger men. 
It wa 9 eminently safe, and presented not the least diffi¬ 
culty. Also, it had the advantage of evading the terrible 
responsibilities of wilful murder. 

Accordingly, the two captives were carried up to the top 
storey of the building where, after their legs had been 
tightly bound, they were locked in an empty room. 
Here, not even Mrs. Wycherley would find 
them. By the amount of dust upon the 
floor and windows, and the innumerable 
cobwebs suspended from the ceiling, it 
was evident that no one had entered the 
flat since the very day upon which the 
last tenant had left it. 

Even had Crouch and Jimmy not been 
gagged, and had they shouted till they 
were hoarse, they could never have made 
themselves heard. Neither was there any 
possible means of escape. They were 
shut up in a room which had once been 
used as a bedroom, and the hall door of 
the flat was locked from the outer side. 

The only window—which was quite small 
—looked out upon the roofs and chimney¬ 
pots of the adjacent houses, several feet 
below. 

Since Stork and his companions could 
afford to waste no time, the whole of this 
dastardly business was carried out quickly 
and in silence. And in less than ten 
minutes after the suggestion had been 
made. Crouch and J immy Burke were left 
alone, listening to the receding footsteps 
of the German spy and his confederates, 
growing fainter and fainter as the three 
men descended flight after flight of stairs. 

The thoughts of a man who finds him¬ 
self in such a situation cannot be of the 
pleasantest. What Crouch’s were, no one 
is ever likely to know, since—for very 
shame, perhaps—he ever afterwards kept 
them to himself. As for Jimmy Burke, 
he felt then, and quite believed, that, 
from the very days of his boyhood, his 
life, and every enterprise he had ever 
undertaken, was doomed to failure. So 
far, nothing had gone well with him ; and 
now that his fortunes were bound up with 
those of Captain Crouch, it seemed that he was to lead even 
the little sea-captain—hitherto so masterful—along the 
straight and certain path to unmerited disaster. 

There are moments in the lives of us all when despondency 
obscures our outlook upon life, in much the same manner as 
a thunder-cloud darkens a summer sky. And yet we should 
learn that Hope can remain with us to the last. We can 
no more foresee the actions of other men that influence our 
own lives—often indirectly—than we can foretell the dis¬ 
pensations of Divine Providence itself. Always, we are in 
God’s hands ; it behoves us to act like men, and put our 
trust in Him. 

It is possible to become so hopeless that we deliberately 
turn our backs upon the brighter side of things ; and this is 
what goes by the name of pessimism. And now Jimmy 
Burke, giving himself up for lost, was quite unable to 
remember that there still existed a very great possibility 
that both he and Captain Crouch would be discovered. 

Indeed, not more than ten minutes had elapsed, after 
Stork had taken his departure, when suddenly the whole 
house was made to echo with a dull, thudding sound, as if 
some one were banging on a door. This noise continued 
without ceasing for, at least, five minutes. It appeared to 
proceed from the lower part of the building. At first, the 
boy could not think what it was ; and thep, on a sudden, like 
a bright flash of light in the midst of all the gloom of his 
despondency, he remembered that Crouch had rung up 
Scotland Yard, and that, in all probability, it was the police 
themselves who were below. 


Apparently, the same thought occurred to Crouch; 
for the little captain made a sudden and desperate effort 
to free himself ; and presently, by some means or other, 
he managed to stagger to his feet, only to fall once more, 
prostrate to the ground. 

For all that, he was not one to admit that he had failed 
so easily. He got to his feet again, stumbled across the 
room, and threw all his weight upon the 
door. 

Captain Crouch was neither tall nor 
heavily built; he could not have weighed 
more than nine stone; and naturally 
enough, he failed to break open the lock— 
even if that had been his intention. He 
fell to the ground a second time, bruised 
and out of breath; but there was a 
possibility that the noise had been heard 
by those who were within the building. 

For some seconds they waited in sus¬ 
pense, listening intently, silent and quite 
helpless. And then they heard footsteps 
on the stairs and the sound of voices, and 
some one trying the doors. 

Crouch got to his feet again. He could 
not cry out because of the gag that was 
still fastened in his mouth. He had no 
other means of making his whereabouts 
known than the method he had tried 
before. Again he threw his weight upon 
the door, and fell heavily to the ground. 

This time, there could be no doubt that 
he had succeeded in his purpose. A man 
came to the outer door of the flat, tried 
to open it and failed, and then called out 
in a loud voice, asking who was within. 

Neither Crouch nor Jimmy could 
answer. It must also be remembered 
that the room in which they were im¬ 
prisoned was quite dark, save for the fact 
that a full moon had arisen, which had 
cast upon the floor a square pattern— 
criss-crossed by the shadows of the frame¬ 
work of the window. Since the flat was 
quite unfurnished and the walls of the 
passages were bare, human voices were 
magnified in sound, and it was possible to 
hear quite distinctly what was said by 
those outside the door. The voice of 
one man was particularly distinct: not only was it louder 
than the others, but its tones were authoritative ; it was he 
who gave orders to the others who were with him. As 
they guessed from the very first, this was Superintendent- 
Detective Etheridge—a man whose reputation in his own 
line of business was second to none. 

“ Go on, man 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Break the door down. 
There’s no time to waste trying to force the lock.” 

There was a dull thudding sound, as the full weight of a 
six-foot London policeman was hurled against the door. 

“Try again,” said the detective ; “ and this time, all 
four of us together.” 

There was a pause, during which, no doubt, the detective 
and his companions gathered themselves together ; and 
then, as one man, they threw themselves forward, so that 
four heavy shoulders struck the door a single blow. 

The combined weight of these men could not have been 
less than fifty-four stone, at the very lowest estimate ; 
and that is a shock that a modem spruce-wood doorway 
was never constructed to stand. Not only was the lock 
broken open, so that the woodwork of the jamb was 
splintered for at least a foot, but the hinges were wrenched 
bodily away. The outer door flung back with a crash ; 
and a second later, the detective and his men found them¬ 
selves in the passage of the flat. 

“ Which room is it ? ” cried Etheridge. “ Where are 
you ? ” he shouted at the full power of his lungs. 

Crouch could not answer by word of mouth, but he could 
do just as well. Sitting as upright as he could, he spun 
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round like a top, so that his two heels rapped out upon the 
door. Then he rolled over and over, until he had gained 
the security of the centre of the room. 

It was Etheridge who spoke again. 

" Here 1 ” he cried. “ This room ! All together, as 
before 1 ” 

The inner door was forced even more easily than the 
first. As it fell inwards, and four burly figures burst into 
the room, both Crouch and Jimmy were blinded by the 
sudden glare of three policemen’s lanterns. A moment 
later, the gags were taken from their mouths, and they were 
free to speak. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked the detective, assisting the little 
sea-captain to his feet and unlocking his handcuffs. 

"I’m the man who rang you up,” said Crouch. " The 
rascals left here not twenty minutes ago. Had you come 
sooner, you would have bagged all three of them. As it is, 
there’s no knowing where they’ve gone, nor whether we’ll 
ever see them again.” 

There were a hundred things the detective wished to 
know. As yet, he had been told nothing—beyond the fact 
that Captain Crouch had certain information in regard 
to a gang of spies. Together they went down to the first- 
floor flat, where they turned on the electric light, and where 
Crouch answered the detective’s questions, telling his whole 
story in instalments, so to speak. 

They had no copy of the mysterious message which 
Jimmy Burke had found on board the " Harlech ” ; but 
this made no difference, since both Crouch and Jimmy 
knew it by heart. In order to explain to the detective 
how they had discovered the address in the Edgware 
Road, Jimmy went to the 
writing-table, and, taking pen 
and ink, wrote out the mes¬ 
sage. 

They explained to the de¬ 
tective how they had dis¬ 
covered the concealed address 
in the first and last letters of 
every word ; and then they 
were able to see something 
of the 
pecu liar 
workings 
of a great 
detec¬ 
tive' 
mind. 


In this world there is reason in all things—even in those 
things which may seem most trivial and unimportant. 
The criminal investigator must not bc-satisfied with facts ; 
it is his business to find out the why and wherefore of 
everything that comes his way. Moreover, he must be 
observant; he can afford to miss nothing. As often as not, 
a clue is to be found in the most improbable place. 

Superintendent-Detective Etheridge had no sooner read 
the message a second time than he laid hold upon a clue. 

” This message,” said he, waving the paper in his hand, 
" was written by a man who does not know London well.” 

” How’s that ? ” said Crouch. “As far as I can see, 
there’s no way of telling who wrote it. It was picked up on 
board the ship that I commanded : that by all the laws of 
chance and methods of modem warfare should have been 
sent sky-high, to be no more than a ton or so of floating 
wreckage.” 

The detective preferred to hold to his own opinion ; 
and it must be confessed that that opinion was likely to 
be right. 

” It was written,” he repeated, " by a man who does not 
know London well. Otherwise, he would have been able to 
spell ‘ Edgware Road.’ ” 

Etheridge had now spread the paper upon the table, 
and both Crouch and Jimmy, were gazing over his shoulder, 
whilst the three plain-clothes policemen stood together in 
the doorway. 

” Edgware Road,” the detective Went on, ” does not 
happen to be spelt with an ‘ e.’ This cipher Was evidently 
concocted by a man who—if not an Englishman himself— 
was well able to write, and in all probability speak, the 
English language. He was not, 
however, personally acquainted 
with London. For myself, in 
view of what you have told me, 

I should say that it was written 
by one of the German gang you 
discovered in New York.” 

" I have it 1 ” cried the boy. 
” When I overheard the con¬ 
versation that took 
place in Rosencrantz’s 
office, I remember that 
Von Essling himself said 
that, though he was 
well acquainted with 
the English language, he 
had never been to Lon¬ 
don, but expected to go 
there shortly.” 

Etheridge, who had 
produced a large note¬ 
book from his pocket in 
which he was scribbling a few 
hasty lines, closed it with a snap 
” That settles it,” said he. 
” The Baron von Essling and 
this ‘ Mr Valentine ' who lives 
at the Hotel Magnificent are 
one and the same person. I’ve 
no doubt of it whatever.” 

” What proof have you of 
that ? ” asked Captain Crouch. 

" No proof,” said the detec¬ 
tive. " I set to work on bare 
suspicion, and leave proof to the 
last. In this case, my suspicions 
are well founded. A few days 
before war was declared, a man, 
passing himself off as ‘ Lewis 
Valentine,' landed at Liverpool, 
having crossed from New York 
on the 4 Olympic.’ He is known 
to have stayed at the Hotel 
Magnificent, and is supposed to 
have remained in London for 
about three weeks. Afterwards, 
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evidence was forthcoming to the effect that he was 
one of the Prussian military attaches in the United 
States, who was engaged upon Secret Service work. Two 
days ago, rumours reached me that this man was once 
again in England ; and the very reason I was late here 
to-night is that I was first obliged to go to the Mag¬ 
nificent, where I learned that Valentine had left not an 
hour before. Take my word for it, this fellow is Von 
Essiing.” 

“ And he iias gone to Edinburgh ? M asked Jimmy. 

" Not a bit of it l ” said Etheridge, “ It is no more 
likely he would tell a charwoman his destination than his 
real name and business. He has gone to Liverpool; and 


that’s all the more probable since the * Baltic * sails early 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ By thunder ! ” cried Crouch. “ This is a greater game 
than big-game shooting in the Sunderbunds. I never in 
my life picked up a spoor like this.” 

” One thing’s a certainty,” said Etheridge. ” I leave for 
Liverpool without delay. There's no fast train till morning ; 
but I can get there in an eighty-horse-power car. But, first, 
you must both come with me to the Admiralty. Jarvis,” 
he added, turning to one of the policemen, " don’t forget to 
drop into the White Star offices to-morrow morning, and tell 
them there’s no chance this voyage that the * Baltic * will 
be torpedoed.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

COMMANDER FELLS. 


OR reasons which are usually 
described as having regard to 
the public interest, and also 
because of the censorship in 
war-time, it is not possible to 
relate in any detail the inter¬ 
view that took place between 
1 immy Burke and Captain 
Crouch and a certain Ad¬ 
miralty official, who may as 
well be called the Director- 
in-Chief of the Naval Secret 
Service. 

This gentleman—by name, Commander Fells—knew 
the Superintendent-Detective as well as any of his own 
immediate subordinates. Though it was by then past ten 
o’clock at night, they found him in his office, hard at work. 
Though he wore the uniform of a naval officer with the 
three gold stripes of his rank on either sleeve, his was the 
pale, care-worn face of a man who works at a desk—more¬ 
over, for long hours of the night. 

Etheridge stayed no longer than was necessary to intro¬ 
duce Crouch and Jimmy, and to explain the important 
business upon which they desired to see Commander Fells. 
The detective then took his departure in haste on being told 
that the enormous Rolls-Royce car—for which he had 
telephoned to Scotland Yard—was waiting for him in White¬ 
hall, outside the iron gates that guard the entrance to the 
Admiralty. 

Left alone with his visitors, the Commander lay back 
in his chair, and closing one eye, looked hard at Jimmy 
with the other. A little later, he twisted round sideways, 
so that his elbow rested on the back of the chair—a position 
that enabled him with comfort to bite the end of his thumb 
—a habit not to be encouraged in those who are still at 
school, but excusable, no doubt (for the sake of Empire), 
in Commander Fells. A singular thing in this man, who 
was undoubtedly one of the “ powers that be ” in the Navy, 
was that he wore no medal-ribbons on the left side of his 
coat; the sole decoration with which he had ever been 
honoured being the medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving fife at sea. 

There were a great many things he wanted to know. 
His method was quite different from that of the Scotland 
Yard detective who had cross-examined the two witnesses 
earlier in the evening. Whereas Etheridge asked an infinity 
of questions, the Commander simply requested, first Jimmy, 
and then Captain Crouch, to tell him all they knew. When 
he had heard both stories, had seen a copy of the cipher 
message, and turned up Von Essling's name in a Prussian 
Court directory, he got to his feet and walked quickly out 
of the room. He returned in about an hour, saying that 
he had talked the matter over with an exceedingly high 
official, whom it would not be possible to mention. He 
asked a few more questions concerning Rosencrantz and 
Rudolf Stork, and then turned to Crouch. 

" You must understand,” said he, ” that in a matter 


like this absolute secrecy is necessary. From the moment 
you leave this building, you are not to breathe a single 
word of what you know to anyone. For all that, we are 
exceedingly grateful for the information you and your 
young friend have brought.” 

” The Grand Fleet, sir, will be warned ? M asked Crouch. 

The Commander bowed his head. 

” That has been done already,” said he. ” Five minutes 
after I left you—that is to say, an hour ago—Sir John 
Jellicoe was made acquainted with the possibilities of the 
raid. Torpedo-boat destroyers were warned to keep a 
sharp look out for German submarines in the vicinity of the 
Wellbank Lightship. You say that this man Stork means 
to put to sea in a smack called the ‘ Marigold * ? ” 

” That's so,” said Crouch. “ And if you have no 
objection, I should like to make a suggestion.” 

” By all means,” said the other. 

“ I may not look it,” Crouch went on, “ but I’m a sea¬ 
faring man by trade, though I have spent half my life 
knocking about on land. At one time—when I was little 
more than a boy—I went to sea on a trawler. I know the 
North Sea as well as any smacksman, and it so happens 
that the part I knew best is this same Wellbank, where 
the U 93 is supposed to be. And now, sir, here’s the 
point: I’ve an old score to pay with Rudolf Stork; 
he’s fooled me twice already, and if ever he does it again, 
this foot of mine’s not cork. I know every fathom of the 
Dogger Bank, and I ask nothing better than leave to go to 
sea and run down the * Marigold.’ ” 

” Good 1 ” exclaimed the Commander, slapping Crouch 
on the back, ” you shall have your wish and a ‘ permit ’ to 
see you through. It’s hardly likely that we should stand 
in your way when you want to do no more than help us.” 

Though the one was a Commander in the Royal Navy 
and the other no more than an honest merchant captain, 
there is—as we have said before—a kind of bond that 
binds all men together who learn to read the face of Nature 
in the changing aspects of the sea. As the oceans are wide 
and the seas many, so do all sailors who leave port under 
the Red or the White Ensign belong to a great brotherhood 
that lives one life—whether it be in ward-room, in gun-room, 
or in stokehold—that runs the same risks and faces the same 
cold and tragic death for the honour and good name of that 
same Old England that centuries ago ousted the Don from 
the Spanish Main, and carried the British Flag from Pole 
to Pole. There was this in common—though they never 
thought it—between Captain Crouch and Commander 
Fells, R.N. 

It was long after midnight when Crouch and Jimmy 
Burke left the Admiralty. By then, they had received the 
most minute instructions as to what they were to do ; 
they had also been supplied with a certain amount ol money 
from the Secret Service funds, as well as a railway warrant 
and a roll of Admiralty charts. 

Before daybreak they were travelling northward. In 
undisputed possession of a first-class carriage, they made 
themselves as comfortable as they could ; and having been 
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assured by the guard that he would wake them up before 
they reached their destination, they were soon fast 
asleep. 

Captain Crouch was able to sleep like a dog. All his 
life he had been accustomed to drop off whenever he wished 
to, for an hour or so, or sometimes only for a few minutes 
at a time. It was probably because of this that he had 
retained well into middle age much of the vitality and 
enthusiasm of youth. In spite of the fact that his hair 
was touched with grey and inclined to thinness on the 
crown, in spite of all the hardships and privations he had 
undergone, Crouch, for all practical purposes, may be 


indeed, quite possible. Von Essling had told Rosen- 
crantz that, in all probability, he would visit England, 
and he may have done so at the time of the outbreak of 
war. Also, there was nothing to prevent him repeating 
his visits, disguised and under an assumed name, as 
often as he liked. In these days of quick travelling, the 
journey across the Atlantic seldom occupies longer than 
seven days. 

The secrecy with which the whole plot had been laid, and 
the care with which every detail had been considered, 
spoke volumes for German efficiency and organisation. 
No one in London—least of all, in the Edgware Road itself— 
had thought for a moment that the large block of untenanted 
flats had been purchased outright by the German Govern¬ 
ment, in order to be used as the headquarters of a gang of 
spies. The military attach^ went about his 
business in Washington, the capital of the 
United States, and no shred of suspicion 
rested upon himself. 

Nothing had been overlooked. Ger¬ 
man agents had been found in Hull; 
and a fishing-smack, the “ Marigold/* 
was able to put out from an English 

I port and patrol the high seas on behalf 

of the German Navy, which dared not 
■/w show its face within range of the great 
fifteen-inch guns of the British super- 

N dreadnoughts. Stork had been specially 

selected for work of a singularly dan- 
j yf/m, gcrous character, and there was little 
doubt that his services would 
BSB prove the thoroughness and 

ability of the most formidable 
nation in arms that any country 
has ever been called upon to 
face in the whole history of the 

But, perhaps, the most remark¬ 
able thing of all was that the 
whole plot should have been 
discovered by a mere stroke of 
luck. Had it not been for the 
particular gust of wind—a little 
eddy in the air, in mid-Atlantic, 
hundreds of miles from the nearest 
land—that blew Stork’s cipher 
upon the deck, 


r message 

nothing would have been found 
out, and the Secret Service De- 
ii Hardly partment in the Wilhelmstrasse 
h a d t h e °* Berlin would have been able 
words left to carr y out their plans unim- 

his bps than was suc h thoughts as these 

Valentine was ^ a t kept Jimmy Burke awake, 
seized roughly w k en at ^LSt, he fell asleep 

>m behind and both arras wag to d re am * n a vague dis- 
;re pinned to his sides. jointed way of Rosencrantz and 
ee page 297.) Rudolf Stork, the thunder of the 

" Dresden’s " guns, and the silent 
shadowy form of the U 93, gliding northward to the fog- 
soaked Dogger Bank. 

How long he had actually been asleep he had never 
the least idea, when the door of the railway carriage 
was thrown open, and the guard seized both Crouch 
and Jimmy by the shoulders and shook them to wake 
them up. 

“ Here you are, sir 1 This is Hull." 

Jimmy sat up and rubbed his eyes. It was broad daylight 
and bitterly cold. The few passengers and railway servants 
who were to be seen upon the platform were all enwrapped 
in mufflers and overcoats. 

Crouch sprang to his feet, cast aside his tartan rug, and 
jammed his battered white bowler on to the back of his 
head. 

“ Come on l " he cried. " If Stork’s here, there’s no 
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CHAPTER XXL 

ON BOARD A WHITB STAR LINER. 


HILST Jimmy and 
Crouch were travel¬ 
ling at the rate of 
about forty miles an 
hour upon the track 
of the Great Northern 
Railway, Superinten¬ 
dent-Detective Ethe¬ 
ridge was traversing 
the country, every bit 
as rapidly, upon an 
almost parallel route. 

Leaving Whitehall 
shortly after ten 
o’clock at night, he followed the old Roman road which 
goes by the name of Watling Street, that runs from 
London to Chester. He knew what he was about; and 
he knew also that, provided the Rolls-Royce car met 
with no mishap upon the road, he could reach Liverpool 
before the “ Baltic ” sailed. He had already telegraphed 
to the police, both at that place and at Hull, giving a 
detailed description of “ Mr. Lewis Valentine n and 
Rudolf Stork. It was discovered afterwards—and we 
have already said as much—that his telegram reached 
Hull too late. Stork, with his usual luck, had arrived in 
the nick of time ; and before Detective-Inspector Manning 
could trace his whereabouts, he had embarked upon the 
“ Marigold ” and was well out to sea in one of those 
dripping, impenetrable fogs, which are of such common 
occurrence upon the Dogger Bank. 

At Liverpool, however, the case was very different. 
The police in that city were warned in time ; and, besides, 
it so happened that the boat-train was delayed by the 
breaking down of an engine, which obstructed the main¬ 
line traffic for several hours. The great White Star liner 
lay alongside her wharf, under steam, with her cargo all 
aboard ; but, long before the first batch of passengers 
had arrived, no fewer than six detectives and plain-clothes 
policemen were in possession of the gangways. A Mr. 
Lewis Valentine, registered as an American citizen, of 
Minneapolis, appeared in the list of passengers ; and the 
police were already in possession of Etheridge’s description 
of the man he wanted. 

In the meantime, the Superintendent-Detective himself 
was speeding northward upon the famous road that in 
bygone days had conducted the Roman legions to the 
strongly fortified posts upon the frontier of Wales. 
Etheridge knew the possibilities of the Rolls-Royce, 
which on many a previous occasion had stood him in 
good stead. It was by means of this car that he had 
captured Jack W r hite, the famous Ealing murderer, and 
had been able to run down Joss Hubbard the anarchist, 
whose arrest he brought about at the very moment when 
the criminal was setting foot upon the cross-channel boat 
at Dover. 

Towards morning, it rained steadily—a fine, drizzling rain 
which soon after daybreak turned to sleet. Even the main 
roads were covered with mud and slush, whereas the country 
lanes were converted into quagmires. 

Hour by hour, the Rolls-Royce tore northward. Its 
great staring lights rushed through many a sleeping village. 
Its horn sounded repeatedly, giving ample warning to the 
few people who happened to be abroad—for the most part 
agricultural labourers going to their work in the small 
hours of the morning—that one of His Majesty’s servants 
had urgent and important business to transact on behalf 
of the public safety. 

In such a situation there was nothing novel so far as the 
Superintendent-Detective was concerned. He knew exactly 
where he was going, when he would get there, and what 
would—or what would not—happen, when he did. Accord¬ 
ingly, he folded his arms, turned up the collars of his fur 
coat, and, lying comfortably well back in his scat, slept no 


less soundly, though not quite so noisily, as Captain Crouch 
himself. 

He woke up as the car was entering Liverpool, pulled 
out his watch, and looked at the time. He had still three- 
quarters of an hour to spare ; he would arrive on board the 
“ Baltic ” before she was due to sail. 

Leaving the Rolls-Royce at the dock gates, he walked 
along the magnificent wharf owned by the White Star 
Company, where, at the foot of the gangway, he was recog¬ 
nised by one of the local detectives. Though no one, watch¬ 
ing the two men’s faces, would have imagined for a single 
instant that they had known each other for years, Etheridge 
gathered all the information that he desired—namely, 
that the so-called “Mr. Valentine " had not yet come on 
board. 

He ascended the gangway to the main promenade 
deck, where, cigar in mouth, he leaned upon the taffrail, 
surveying the crowd of dock labourers, Custom House 
officials, and passengers who were assembled under the 
wharf-shed. 

Presently, a tall man approached who was wearing a 
heavy ulster, and who addressed Etheridge as if he were 
talking to an absolute stranger, though, as a matter of fact, 
he was no less a person than Superintendent-Detective 
McGowan of Liverpool, who had worked with Scotland 
Yard for years. 

“ I beg pardon, sir,” said he, producing a cigarette 
from a morocco case, “ but would you be so good as to 
oblige me with a light ? ” 

Etheridge rummaged in his pockets, produced a box ol 
safety-matches, struck one, and held it in the hollow of 
both hands to screen the flame from the wind. When he 
was quite assured that the light would not be blown out, 
he leaned forward so that McGowan was not only able to 
light his cigarette, but to whisper in his colleague’s ear. 
The words he used may, at first blush, seem somewhat 
vague ; for all that, to the quick intelligence of the London 
detective, they conveyed all the information he desired to 
know. 

“D41,” said McGowan, who then, having lighted 
his cigarette, thanked Etheridge, and strolled carelessly 
away. 

Etheridge walked casually along the deck until he came 
to one of the lifts, where he asked the attendant to take 
him down to “ D “ deck. There, as if looking for his own 
cabin, he wandered about, until he came to No. 41, 
which he promptly entered, and where he seated himself 
in a comfortable arm-chair. 

There, producing a copy of the morning paper which 
he had purchased at the dock gates, he proceeded to read 
the news of the day. About the Baron von Essiing he 
troubled himself not in the least. He never gave him a 
thought. He had gathered from McGowan that “ D 41 ” was 
the number of the cabin that had been booked by “ Mr. 
Valentine.’’ Sooner or later, Valentine himself would 
arrive. Until that moment, Superintendent-Detective 
Etheridge was determined to give the whole of his attention 
to the morning’s news. 

Suddenly, a steward entered, carrying a Gladstone bag. 
He appeared somewhat surprised to see the cabin in posses¬ 
sion of the detective of whose identity he clfkrly had no 
idea. 

“ This is the wrong cabin, sir I ” said he. 

“ I think not,” said the other. “ It has been booked by 
a Mr. Valentine, I believe. I have here a police-warrant 
for his arrest.’’ 

The usual effect of a police-warrant can only be described 
as electrical. The steward allowed the Gladstone bag to 
fall from his hand, and stood regarding the detective in 
amazement. 

“ What shall I do ? ” he asked. 

“ Mr. Valentine has come on board ? ” asked Etheridge, 
disregarding the steward’s question. 
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" He is on the promenade deck, now, sir,’* answered the 
man. 

" Then show him down to his cabin, and leave us together. 
You need not trouble to remain at hand, as several of my 
assistants are on board the ship; and besides, I am pro¬ 
vided with these,'* he added, producing a Colt revolver 
and a pair o i handcuffs. 

The steward went out, walking on tiptoe, with the 
demeanour of a man who is conscious that he finds himself 
on dangerous ground. And no sooner was the door closed 
than Etheridge flung himself at the Gladstone bag as a 
hungry dog might tackle a bone. To undo the straps was 
the work of a moment. Producing a skeleton key from his 
pocket, he succeeded in opening the lock with little diffi¬ 
culty, and then turned out the complete contents of the 
bag upon the floor. 

He found nothing more suspicious than a suit of pyjamas, 
washing materials, and an extraordinary number of neckties 
uf every conceivable colour, tone and shade. He bundled 
these back into the bag with scant ceremony ; and no 
sooner had he done so than the door was opened, and 
there entered a man wearing a tweed suit and one of 
those soft felt hats which are so popular in the United 
States. 

“ I understood," said he, regarding Etheridge in surprise, 
" I understood this was my cabin—D 41." 

At that moment, there entered another steward—a thick¬ 
set man with a heavy, black moustache—who carried 
upon his back a large cabin-trunk, upon the lid of which 
were inscribed the words : 

" LEWIS N. VALENTINE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN." 

Now Superintendent-Detective Etheridge had already 
searched the archives of Scotland Yard for a photograph 
of Von Essling ; and there was no question but that this 
Mr. Lewis N. Valentine (of Minneapolis, Minn.) bore a 
striking resemblance to the military attach^, with the 
exception of the trifling fact that Von Essling wore a 
moustache and Valentine was clean-shaven. 

The steward set down the trunk in the middle of the cabin, 
and then went out without a word, half closing the door. 
Etheridge and Valentine stood face to face, regarding 
each other closely : the one wondering whether he had 
found the right man, the suspicions of the other fully 
aroused. 

Etheridge had a method of his own that seldom failed. 
It was his custom to confront suspected persons with 
the truth. On such occasions, it is extremely difficult 
not to give one's self away ; the most hardened crimi¬ 
nal is not capable of controlling his features or of 
finding suitable words of explanation, when he suddenly 
finds himself face to face with his own guilt. If “ Mr. 
Valentine," or Von Essling, on his arrival in cabin D41, 
were so obliging as to betray his 
own identity, there was little doubt 
in the detective’s mind that the 
necessary proof would be forthcoming 
when the man’s baggage was over¬ 
hauled. However—as we shall see— 

Valentine himself was possessed of 
considerable presence of mind. He 
was a desperate man in a desperate 
situation, and was not likely to stick 
at trifles. 

" To the best of my knowledge," 
said Etheridge bluntly, " this cabin 
was reserved for the Baron von 
Essling, a military attach^ to the 
German Embassy in Washington, who 
has certainly no right to be in Eng¬ 
land at the present time." 

Valentine started. He was not 
sufficiently master of himself to pre¬ 
vent it. He drew back a quick step, 
and stared hard at Etheridge. His 
lips had parted, and the colour had 
vanished from his cheeks. 


" What do you mean ? " he exclaimed. 

He got the better of his feelings in an instant, and 
feigned annoyance. Etheridge, however, had already 
formed his own opinion, and was determined to arrest the 
man without any further delay. 

" If you’re wise," said he, " you’ll speak the truth. It 
is my duty to warn you that anything you say may be used 
in evidence against you." 

Very quietly, without ostentation or any show of violence, 
Valentine drew a revolver from the hip-pocket of his 
trousers, and directed the barrel fair at the detective’s 
heart. 

" Hands up ! " said he, almost in a whisper. 

With an air of meekness and submission that was little 
short of amazing, the Superintendent-Detective raised both 
hands above his head. 

Valentine spoke again, this time more quickly, as if he 
were excited. 

" Who you are," said he, " I neither know nor care. But 
attempt to betray me, attempt to leave this room until 
we have come to some mutual understanding, and you do so 
at your peril. How you discovered my identity, I don't 
pretend to know." 

" Then," said Etheridge, whose hands were still held 
high above his head, " then, you admit that you are Von 
Essling ? " 

" I admit nothing," rapped out the other. 

" You have already done so," answered the detective. 
" And that is enough for me." 

And hardly had the words left his lips than Valentine was 
seized roughly from behind and both arms were pinned to 
his sides. For a moment, he struggled violently to free 
himself ; and it was then that the revolver went off, and the 
leaden bullet was driven deep into the flooring. With an 
effort, he twisted round, to see who his adversary might be ; 
and his disgust and astonishment can better be imagined 
than described when he found himself confronted by the 
same white-coated steward—the thick-set man with the 
black moustache—who had obligingly carried his cabin- 
trunk on board. 

A few seconds later he was out of action, his hands 
fastened securely together behind his back by means of a 
pair of handcuffs. 

" That was smart work, Richards," observed the Super¬ 
intendent-Detective, turning to the steward. " I hope 
you were able to hear every word that passed between 
us ? " 

“ Every word, sir," said the steward, who, as a matter 
of fact, was one of the detective’s most trusted men, 
who had accompanied him from London, sitting beside 
the driver in the eighty-horse-power Rolls-Royce car, 
which had come from Whitehall at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

BY THE DOGGBR BANK. 


W HILST these events were in progress, Captain 
Crouch and Jimmy Burke, in the great seaport 
town of Hull, were hot upon the scent of Rudolf 
Stork. 

From the railway station they drove straight to the 
central police station, where they found the inspector in 
his office. Scotland Yard had telephoned during the night 
that Stork would probably arrive in Hull early in the 
morning. Detectives had been dispatched at once to the 
railway station, but got there too late to arrest the spy, 
who was probably the only first-class passenger who arrived 
by the one-forty-seven train from King’s Cross, who had 
no other baggage than a small handbag, and who was met 
by a motor-car in which he went off in the direction of the 
docks. 

The police had made sundry inquiries among the fishing- 
people in the poorer part of the town, 
and had learnt that the smack “ Marigold ” 
had put to sea in the small hours of the 
morning. 

Crouch saw that there was nothing to 
be done but to continue the pursuit, even 
into the midst of the shoals and fog- 
wreaths of the Dogger Bank. He knew 
well the maxim that it was wise to set a 
thief to catch a thief, and decided to follow 
the “ Marigold ” in another fishing-smack, 
and not a steamer. 

His reasons for this were twofold. In 
the first place, the Wellbank was extremely 
shallow water, across which no ocean- j ^ 
going ship could pass. Secondly, as he vSl 

knew full well, in view of the forth¬ 
coming raid, the neighbouring waters were alive with 
enemy submarines, who were more likely to torpedo a 
steamer flying the English flag than a comparatively 
valueless fishing-boat. 

Now the name*of Captain Crouch’s friends was legion ; 
but for the most part they lived, moved, and had their 
being, in seaport towns, and there were not a few in Hull. 

One of these was a Grimsby man, with nearly thirty 
years’ experience as a trawler, who was known as Captain 
Whisker ; and it was to his house that Crouch and Jimmy 
Burke betook themselves, as soon as they had gleaned all 
available information from the police. 

Though it was still exceedingly early in the morning, 
Captain Whisker was up, digging furiously in his garden, 
with a blackened pipe between his lips. He was a man 
the exact counterpart of Crouch. Crouch was small and 
•wizened; Whisker, broad, florid, and colossal. He could 
not have been less than six feet five inches in height ; and 
his chest measurement was exceeded only by the circum¬ 
ference of his waist. He was clean-shaven, but his eyebrows 
were so extremely large and bushy that they resembled a 
kind of superior moustache, and made his surname of 
“ Whisker ’’ seem singularly appropriate. 

“ Why, Crouch 1 " he exclaimed, driving his garden fork 
into the ground, and coming forward with outstretched hand. 
“ The last man on earth 1 ever thought to see ! It must 
be five years, at least, since you and I were shipmates ; 
and that was on the West Coast when I took you down 



from Sierra Leone to Banana Point, when you were bound 
for the Aruwimi, to look for a lost explorer who, you said, 
was a good two inches taller than I.” 

“ There’s no time now to talk of that/' said Crouch. 
" I’ve a job of work on hand, and you're the very man who 
can help. There's a German spy who put to sea at daybreak 
in the ‘ Marigold,* and I’ve a mind to go after him, if you 
know of a craft that can be safely recommended." 

Captain Whisker drew himself up to his full height, and 
puffed out both his cheeks, at the same time opening his 
blue eyes so widely that they resembled those of an enormous 
doll. 

“ Come inside 1 *’ said he, almost in a whisper, after a 
pause sufficiently long to enable him to recover from his 
surprise. " Come inside, and talk matters out! ** 

Crouch and Jimmy followed the burly captain into a 
very singular room, in which a hammock was suspended 
from the ceiling, whilst the floor was wholly taken up by 
f.shing-nets, tarpaulins, ropes, boats’ anchors, life-buoys, and 
a hundred odds and ends such as might have been picked 
up on a sheltered beach near which a 
wreck had taken place. There was barely 
room in which to move. 

Crouch told his story briefly—or as 
much of it as he deemed it was necessary 
for his seafaring friend to hear. When 
he had ended, Captain Whisker unbur¬ 
dened himself as follows. 

“ You can’t do better," said he, *' than 
set out in the * Kitty McQuaire.* She's 
a faster smack than the 4 Marigold *; she 
can do a good knot and a half better. I 
reckon she can sail nearer the wind than 
any sailing-ship of any kind between here 
and Aberdeen. She was going out this 
morning, in any case. I’ll come with you, 
and take command. It's some years, 
Crouch, since you skippered a smack ; and though I don’t 
doubt that you still know as much of your old trade as 
I do, what you have told me has kind o’ hoisted a flying 
jib before the mainsail of my curiosity, and I should like 
to see the business through." 

" Come on, then l ** Crouch almost shouted. " It 
won’t be the first time by a long chalk that you and I were 
shipmates in adventure. And, what’s more, you always 
brought me luck.” 

Resolved to waste no further time, they set out together ; 
and long before the sun had reached its meridian, they were 
passing out of the mouth of the Humber, where they set 
their course to the north, towards the Wellbank Lightship. 

The “ Kitty McQuaire ” proved herself to be all that 
Whisker had said. As the afternoon advanced, the sea 
got up, until, by evening, a gale was blowing from the 
south-east. The smack danced and dived and pirouetted, 
sometimes being lilted high upon the crest of the waves, 
and at other times plunging, nose foremost, into the depths. 

Captain Whisker proved himself no less capable a seaman 
than Captain Crouch himself: indeed, had it not been for 
his great knowledge of the sea and admirable presence of 
mind, it is more than likely that the “ Kitty McQuaire ’* 
would have been driven on to a shoal or have foundered in 
open water. They were obliged to haul down their sails, 
and keeping the smack head-on to the storm, to put their 
trust in Providence that they would not be driven back 
upon the shore. 


“WHWSK’Ef?.’’ 
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hope ; if the wind continued to be favourable, they would 
reach the neighbourhood of the Wellbank soon after dark. 
Jimmy, also, had by midday sufficiently recovered of his sea¬ 
sickness to eat a ship’s biscuit that was so hard that he was 
obliged to break it with an axe. 

Early in the afternoon, since there were several ships 
in the neighbourhood—fishing-smacks, Government trawlers, 
and steamers from the northern ports—they lowered a 
net, to make a pretence of fishing, and to avoid arousing 
suspicion. It is as well they did so ; for soon afterwards 
they sighted a smack, a mile or so ahead, bearing on the 
same course as themselves, which Whisker recognised at 
once as the “ Marigold/* upon which—it was presumed— 
was Rudolf Stork. 

The wind could not have been more favourable for their 
purpose. They were able to hold a straight course, and, 
under full sail, to bear straight down upon their quarry. 

It was not long before the “ Marigold ” appeared to 
guess that she was being followed ; for her skipper hoisted 
all the sail the smack could carry, and changed his course 
a little to the north. By that time, the “ Kitty McQuaire ” 
was about two miles in the rear. The other ships had been 
left far to the south, with the exception of a large tramp 
steamer, with a funnel so aft as to appear to proceed from 
the poop, which was steadily ploughing her way northward, 
bound possibly for Leith or Inverness. 

Though the “ Marigold ” strained every stitch of sail to 
widen the distance between herself and her pursuer, it 
was very soon apparent that she had little chance of 
escaping. The 44 Kitty McQuaire " was overtaking her 
quarry, inch by inch, gaining a yard or so with every gust 
of wind. 

Captain Crouch from the bows of the smack regarded the 
“ Marigold " through a long telescope that belonged to 
Captain Whisker, and upon which was emblazoned in 

blood-red letters the name of every ship upon 
which he had ever sailed. Crouch had already 
examined the tramp steamer, to learn that 
she was the “ Moldavia "—by a strange chance, 
one of the fleet of Jason, 
Stileman and May, the 
very house to which 
Crouch him¬ 
self be¬ 
longed. 


That night to Jimmy Burke was a night of purgatory and 
terrible suspense. In the first place, he was unconscionably 
sea-sick. What he had endured upon the 14 Harlech M 
was as nothing to the torments he suffered now. In a very 
short time he was reduced to such a state of utter wretched¬ 
ness that, in his fevered imagination, death by drowning 
was preferable to life under these conditions. For all that, 
he was filled with a great fear that the smack would in 
truth go down. Sometimes, when a great wave broke 
immediately before them, the salt water washed the ship 
from bows to stern, so that they were obliged to cling 
to the masts or whatsoever they could lay hold upon, 
to prevent themselves from being swept away. 

In addition to the wind that shrieked and howled through 
the rigging, a thick darkness lay upon the uneasy surface of 
the waters. It was so dark that they could not see twenty 
yards before them, and knew not in which direction they were 
being driven by the wind. For some hours they lived in 
horrible anticipation that they would suddenly find them¬ 
selves stranded on a sandbank or some lonely part of the 
coast, where the ship would be battered to fragments 
by the waves. 

With the first signs of daybreak, the weather lifted, and 
a great blood-red sun, like an enormous Chinese lantern, 
arose from out of the east, to flood the desolate scene with a 
kind of purple-tinted twilight, such as one might suppose 
should infest a land of ghosts. At the same time, the wind 
dropped, and changed farther towards the south. Within 
two hours, the sea had so abated that they were able to 
hoist their sails and to continue on their course. 

Presently, they caught sight of the coast, and Whisker 
recognised at once the white cliffs of Flamborough Head. 
They were much farther north than they had dared to 


“A shot struck the starboard quarter of the ‘Kitty McQuaire 4 about a foot below the water-line.” (Seepage 300 .) 
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Suddenly, with a loud cry of triumph, he thrust the 
telescope into the hands of Jimmy Burke. 

” Look there ! ” he cried. “ There’s Rudolf Stork, or 
else I never yet set eyes upon the man. He’s got his eyes 
glued on us through a pair of glasses. There are not more 
than five men on board, so far as I can see; and there’s 
a strange sort of arrangement aft, which might be anything 
from a cucumber-frame to a coffin. If we can overtake her 
before it’s dark, we’ll have the whole gang at the Old Bailey 
under a week.” 

He was wildly excited—as, indeed, he had some cause to 
be. By all the laws of chance, Stork was as good as captured. 
It was plain the “ Marigold ” could not escape, for it still 
wanted two hours to sunset, and she was making no better 
headway. It appeared that certain success was well within 
their grasp. And it was just at this junction that there 
happened an incident which was at once disastrous and 
unexpected. The ” Marigold ” opened fire. 

To be fired upon, without warning, on the high seas, by 
an ordinary fishing-smack, is not an event that one might 
look for; and neither are effective counter-measures 
possible, when one is both unarmed and unprepared. The 
first shot struck the water ten yards from the ” Kitty’s ” 
bows, whereas the next whistled high overhead, to plunge 
into the sea a long way astern. It was apparent that the 
suspicious arrangement which Crouch had noticed on the 
deck of the “ Marigold ” was one of those old-fashioned 
high-angle muzzle-loading guns, which go by the name of 
mortars. As far as Jimmy Burke could make out with the 
aid of the telescope, the mortar was covered over with fishing- 
nets and tackle of all kinds, and Rudolf Stork was directing 
its fire. 

Now the appearance of this new factor in the situation 
cast at once a very different hue upon the prospects of all 
concerned. In the first place, these weapons may be of no 
more use than pea-shooters when brought to bear upon a 
man-of-war; but one shot below the water-line of the 
” Kitty McQuaire ” would suffice to send her to the 
bottom. Secondly, though Crouch, Jimmy, and Whisker, 
were all armed with revolvers, they had no weapon that 
was of the slightest value at a range beyond a hundred 
yards. 

None the less. Crouch stoutly refused to 
give up the chase. He loudly protested 
that he would overtake the " Marigold ” or 
go down to Davy Jones. 

The ” Moldavia ” was then about four 
miles to the west, between the ” Marigold ” 
and the coast. They had no means of 
signalling to the steamer, since there was 
not a flag on board, and though there was 
a signalling-lamp, this was quite useless 
whilst the daylight lasted. 

At leDgth, at the end of about ten minutes, 
the ” Kitty McQuaire ” was hit. One of 
the round projectiles from the mortar struck 
the mainsail obliquely, so that it tore a 
great rent that flapped open in the wind. 

Crouch clenched both fists, and stamped 
upon the deck. 

" Are we to go ahead ? ” he cried to 
Jimmy. ” Are we to go on with it, or give 
up the chase ? ” 

” Go on 1 ” cried the boy, who was quite 
beside himself with excitement. ” I don’t 
care what happens. It’s too late to go back 
now.” 

They were then almost within revolver 
range of the ” Marigold.” Crouch went to 
•the bows, and fired three shots in quick 
succession at the fugitives. 


” Heave to, you curs ! ” he shouted at the full power of 
his lungs. 

It was the voice of Stork that answered. 

” Come and take us,” he cried in loud derision. 

” Do you think we dare not ? ” answered Jimmy. 

Before Stork could answer. Crouch broke in again, telling 
Stork to blaze away with what he called his ” pop-gun,” 
which was not capable of knocking a hole through an empty 
rain-barrel. These words, in spite of the fact that they 
were never spoken seriously, were uttered at a most 
inopportune moment; for, hardly had they left the 
little captain’s lips than a shot struck the starboard 
quarter of the ” Kitty McQuaire ” about a foot below the 
water-line. 

Whisker was the first to recognise the danger, and ordered 
all on board to stand by the hand-pump, which was the 
only means they had of bailing the ship. 

” And even that won’t save us,” he added in a doleful 
voice. ” She'll fill for a certainty. She’ll not take ten 
minutes to settle down.” 

The alarming truth of this was at once wholly apparent. 
Within the space of a few minutes, the ” Kitty McQuaire ” 
took on a decided list. At the same time, she slowed 
down ; every second, the " Marigold ” widened the distance 
between herself and her pursuer. As they lowered the 
sails, they heard Stork’s loud, boisterous laugh, as the 
man looked back upon the sinking ship on the deck of 
which his victims stood in silence, side by side. 

Indeed, Crouch and his companions were face to face with 
inevitable destruction. Though the storm had subsided, 
the sea was still too rough to launch the only small boat 
the ” Kitty ” carried : this was a small dinghy used lor 
harbour work. Which could neither carry all who were on 
board nor live for two minutes in such a sea without being 
swamped. 

The " Kitty McQuaire ” was sinking slowly by the bows, 
turning over quite gently—like a tired beast that lies down 
to sleep. The deck was now so much aslant that they 
were obliged to hold fast to the masts and rigging, to 
prevent themselves slipping down, one after the other, 
into the cold, hungry sea. 

The sun, at last, was setting. Darkness 
was spreading from the east, and, at the 
same time,. a lowering mass of cloud 
was drifting forward on the wind which 
presently would shut out the starlight and 
the moon. 

There is no situation more terrible, there 
is nothing that requires greater fortitude 
to bear, than to find oneself doomed and 
deserted upon the unutterable loneliness of 
the sea, as the sun sinks in the sky and 
the mists of twilight glide upon the surface 
of the waters. There was no help for it; 
they knew that they must die. At such 
an hour, it was but human nature that 
their thoughts should turn to the God Who 
had given them life. Each man closed his 
eyes; and standing together, clinging to 
the last of the sinking ship, one and all 
prayed silently and swiftly that death might 
be easy, and that the wrong they had done 
in their lives might be forgiven in that 
tragic hour. 

And then, as if to make their lot more 
hard, the cruelty of their fate more bitter, 
within a hundred feet of the fishing-smack, 
silhouetted against the red glow of a winter's 
sunset, there arose, from out of the water, 
the shark-like, threatening form of the 
U93- 
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THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

Punctilious Person (who is heading straight for disaster , 
to skater who has just gone through) :—'* I’m awfully sorry, 
sir, but if you don't much mind, I’m 
afraid I shall have to ask you to be 
good enough to let me share your hole.” 




Banking as a Career. 

Some Further Notes for Aspirants. 

By W. F. SPALDING, Cert. F.R. Econ. Society. 


E three articles on this subject 
which were published in our 
last volume* seem to have 
been successful in creating a 
host of would-be bankers; 
they have done more—they 
have caused a number of 
readers to address letters to 
the office of the ” B.O.P.” 
begging for further particu¬ 
lars. It has been decided, 
therefore, to publish another 
article giving information on 
those points upon which boys and their parents desire 
enlightenment. 

In our previous articles it was obviously impossible 
to give information on how to enter all the banks ; but in 
making the general statement that nominations are usually 
required, it must be borne in mind that, where such an 
introduction from a director or other connection of the 
bank is not forthcoming, the difficulty may often be sur¬ 
mounted by the youth’s sending a personal letter of appli¬ 
cation, in his own handwriting, to the bank he desires 
to enter. It is not difficult, especially at the present 
time, for any boy of good character and credentials to 
obtain a hearing, and if he can satisfy the banker as to 
his educational fitness, the necessary nomination will be 
readily granted. 

In passing, I may let my youthful readers into a 
professional secret: Don’t be put off by the answer ” No 
vacancy " ; if you want to get into a particular bank, 
apply again and yet again. The manager will probably 
put you on the candidates’ list, lest your continual appli¬ 
cations weary him. All boys of course remember Christ’s 
parable of the importunate widow and the judge who 
feared not God: neither regarded man, yet granted the 
widow’s request purely to save himself further trouble l 
One of the men now occupying a good position in a first- 
class London bank only obtained his entry into that 
institution after repeated applications made at the interval 
of a month or two, until at last his persistence was rewarded 
by the offer of a berth. 

These remarks must be taken to include the private 
banks as well as the joint-stock banks, and it should be 
noted that, although it is not customary for the private 
banking firms to advertise the scale of salaries paid to 


* See 14 Banking as a Career, ” Vol. XXXVII., pp. 379. 437. 57i. 


clerks, full information on the subject is usually given to 
suitable applicants or their guardians. 

It is hardly necessary to add that neither the foreign 
and colonial banks nor the merchant bankers send men 
abroad until they have had some years’ banking training in 
Great Britain. Without such experience it is useless for a 
youth to expect to join the staff of any foreign bank with a 
view to his being sent abroad immediately, and it must be 
emphasised that it is the practice of all such institutions 
to require candidates to serve a probationary period in 
London before selection for vacancies on the foreign staff 
is made. 

Subject to this qualification, I give the following addi¬ 
tional details of two banks established in parts of the 
Empire remote from those which we discussed in former 
articles. 

Candidates for service in the Bank of British West 
Africa must provide the directors with testimonials from 
past employers : they must undergo a medical examination 
at the hands of the bank’s doctor, who is required to certify 
as to the fitness of men for service in West Africa. Clerks 
proceeding to that part of the world do so on tour for 
eighteen months, commencing from the date of arrival 
in West Africa. Salaries are ^250 per annum for the first 
tour, £3°° for the second tour, and £325 for the third tour, 
with first-class passage out and home, and half-pay during 
the voyages. Subsequent increases in salary depend on 
the ability shown by the employee, and the position held 
by him. Free furnished quarters are provided by the 
bank and also free medical attendance, but officers board 
themselves. After each completed tour of service in West 
Africa three months’ vacation (exclusive of the time occu¬ 
pied by the voyages) is allowed, and during each vacation 
half salary at the rate that was in force for the preceding 
tour is paid. 

For those lads desirous of serving in the West Indies, 

I give particulars of the Colonial Bank’s service as being 
likely to meet their needs. The commencing salary in 
London is £&o per annum, and when transferred to the 
Colonial staff the clerk receives a salary of £200 or £220 
per annum, according to the point at which he is employed. 
If the official gives satisfaction, his salary is periodically 
increased in proportion to the importance of his post. 

There are now one or two other matters which seem 
to have worried the future bank clerks who read what we 
had to say in regard to the general conditions of bank 
service. The first query concerns the guarantee required 
from parents or guardians. 
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As is well known, there is probably no commercial calling 
which demands a higher standard of probity and rectitude 
than that of banking; and in insisting on some sort of a 
guarantee the banks do not, as is commonly supposed, 
start off with the assumption that every young man is 
dishonest; they merely procure an additional safeguard for 
the effects with which their clients have entrusted them. 
Let us see how things are managed in the Scottish institutions. 

It is customary for the Scottish banks to procure what 
is called a bond of fidelity from apprentices. The bond 
is drawn up in general terms, and the wording naturally 
differs in different banks. The apprentice on his part 
undertakes to serve his bank to the best of his ability: 
to be diligent, obedient to his superiors, and to fulfil with 
fidelity the trusts committed to his charge. He also 
agrees to maintain an honourable secrecy as to the bank’s 
business, and to give an honest accounting for all moneys, 
documents, etc., committed to his care. Strictly speaking, 
I suppose this is not the kind of guarantee to which some 
of my correspondents refer; but it should be noted that 
all the Scottish banks have a guarantee fund to which 
officers are bound to subscribe. I am not aware that the 
Scottish fidelity bond carries with it any monetary obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the parent: in fact, I am informed that 
although the fidelity bond is signed by the apprentice's 
father or legal guardian, there is no direct obligation on 
the guardian, however much it may be binding on the clerk. 

The requirements of the English banks are somewhat 
similar. Practically all offices call for a declaration of 
secrecy, and in that connection certain rules are laid 
down Which a clerk must faithfully observe. Then most 
institutions have a guarantee fund to which every member 
of its staff is bound to contribute, and in the event of 
defalcations, which unfortunately sometimes do occur, 
inroads are made into the guarantee fund to put the matter 
right. I have never heard of personal guarantees 'or 
sureties being required in English banks, and even where 
the clerk is called upon to provide the guarantee of an 
outside corporation the cost is not prohibitive. For in¬ 
stance, one bank with which we are acquainted insists 
upon its junior clerks providing the guarantee of the 
Colonial and Foreign Banks Guarantee Corporation for 
£500, and the cost is only £1 per annum. A number of 
the banks have, however, staff pension and provident funds 
from which may be taken the amount necessary to make 
good any appropriation of funds on the part of its employees. 

Conditions are rather different in the Irish institutions, 
and the bond of a guarantee society is not always accepted. 
It is the usual custom for the Irish banks to ask for a 
personal guarantee, which in some cases is retained through¬ 
out the whole period of service; but in others this personal 
guarantee is substituted, after some years of service, by the 
guarantee of the Bankers’ Trust Fund, and many of the 
banks have also their own guarantee funds to which their staff 
contribute at varying rates. One does not question the 
practice of requiring fidelity bonds, but the system of 
guarantees adopted by the Irish banks does seem to go 
to the extreme, and in many instances the security called 
for is out of all proportion to the salary paid. We have 
not space to give full details, but the following may be 
taken as typical of the conditions :— 

Bank of Ireland—salaries range from £60 to £250 per 
annum, and the official must provide two sureties 
for £1,000. 

In the Provincial Bank of Ireland salaries commence at 
£50 per annum, and security for £1,000 is required. 

Northern Banking Company—salary com¬ 
mences at £30 per annum. 

Belfast Banking Company—salary com¬ 
mences at £30 per annum. 

Ulster Bank—salary commences at £30 per 
annum. 

The personal guarantee, where insisted upon, is un¬ 
doubtedly a hardship, if not upon a man, at least upon 
his parents or guardians who are responsible ; in some 
cases, too, considerable difficulty is experienced in getting 
a personal surety for a large amount. I do not think the 
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Irish banks quite realise the difference between a personal 
guarantee and one undertaken by a society. In point of 
fact, the society’s guarantee is recognised by many bankers 
in Great Britain as the safer of the two; it is a great deterrent 
against misappropriation, and for this reason: an official 
who falls into dishonest ways knows that where he is 
guaranteed by a society, if that society is called upon to 
make good its guarantee, it in turn will assuredly see that 
the official’s laches are brought home to him, and he will 
not unlikely find himself in prison. It is not so with the 
personal guarantee. The guilty clerk knows full well 
that relatives or friends will be disinclined to bring him 
to justice, they cannot possibly profit by his imprison¬ 
ment, and more often than not will do anything to keep 
the matter out of Court. The money will therefore fci 
found by hook or crook, and the only disgrace the dis¬ 
honest official suffers is the loss of his berth. In the 
circumstances, the consensus of opinion is that the banks 
are better protected from theft on the part of their staff 
where they have their own guarantee fund or that of a 
guarantee society. It is unpleasant to write of such 
things, but even in the happy pages of the “ B.O.P.” we 
have sometimes to dwell on the seamy side of life. 

The other matter upon which I am to give readers 
information is that of provision for old age, and I may at 
once say that I am glad the question has been raised, 
since every young man who has resolved to take up banking 
as a profession ought to know what prospect there is of 
his retiring on a comfortable competence in due course. 

In this connection we find there is no unanimity of 
practice among bankers and banking houses: they all 
endeavour to make some sort of provision for retiring 
clerks, but it does not always take the form of a pension. 
Some prefer to stick to the system of provident funds, others 
give pensions on varying scales. We have only space 
for a brief note on the subject, but a few general remarks 
will be sufficient indication of what a clerk may expect. 

Let us take the pensions first. The best joint-stock 
banks have pension funds to which all officers are bound 
to contribute a percentage of their salaries, and to which the 
bank also makes yearly or half-yearly allocations. The 
retiring age is usually sixty—earlier in the case of ill health 
—and the grant amounts to about two-thirds of the 
official's salary. The rate is not so high in all of the 
offices with pension funds, but it usually exceeds half the 
annual salary. For example, in one bank we know, after 
completion of full service, a clerk is entitled to a retiring 
pension of seven-tenths of his salary, with corresponding 
benefits to his widow and children. Many institutions 
have a separate widows’ and orphans’ fund supported 
partly by the bank and partly by its staff. 

The provident funds maintained by banks are formed 
by the deduction of a percentage from the monthly salary 
paid to clerks—five per cent, as a rule, to which the bank 
contributes a further percentage—in some cases five per 
cent., in others ten per cent. The fund is administered and 
held by the bank. Accounts are kept under each officer’s 
name, and interest is credited at a fixed rate with half- 
yearly rests. When an officer retires, he receives the full 
amount at his credit in the fund, plus any further sum 
his bank may grant him, and the money is then his to do 
whatever he likes with it. This system is advantageous 
enough where a thrifty fellow is concerned, for he is free 
to invest the money and draw the income from the invest¬ 
ments, the latter remaining intact for his dependents in 
the event of his death. The disadvantages are seen where 
a man does not choose to invest the money, and cases have 
come under the writer’s notice where the whole sum has 
been dissipated during the lifetime of the retired official, 
and he and his family having no further claim on the bank 
their plight may be better imagined than described. 

My advice, then, to the young man who wants to be 
perfectly sure of his future is to make his choice from 
those institutions which have both a pension fund and 
a widows* and orphans’ fund—other things being equal, 
the provision for the staff will be found to save a lot of 
worry and anxiety. 
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V. 

HERE is no denying," said Bessimer, " that Clay- 
house has given accommodation to some jolly 
eccentric beings. But after all, you know, 
eccentricity will go a long way towards making 
a chap interesting. I don't mean to say that this sort 

of thing- Oh, very well " (as sundry kicks and lunges 

in neighbouring beds betrayed impatience), " I suppose I 
must spare your tender brains any useful explanation ; 
though Marzetti was a cove who is so difficult to take 
on trust that a short analysis of his character seemed 
necessary. However, keep still, and I will tell you 
about his menagerie." 

MARZETTI’S MENAGERIE. 

One sunny day many years ago, when Clayhouse was 
in the act of reassembling after the long vacation, a group 
of small boys had gathered together at the entrance gates 
for the innocent pastime of watching late arrivals come up. 
While standing thus, their languid attention was stimulated 
by a remarkable occurrence. The town 'bus, which passed 
the gates many times every day, was seen to come to a 
halt, clearly with the intention of setting down a passenger 
for Clayhouse. Such a thing had never taken place before ; 
for who with a pair of legs under him would dream of getting 
a lift from the station ? They stole round to the tail-board 
fully prepared for surprises. Then Connoly, who had 
formed the advance guard, turned abruptly on Potts and 
whispered :— 

" Blessed if I don’t believe it is old Marzetti! " 

And it was old Marzetti. He came out of the 'bus with 
such thunder on his face that Connoly, Potts and Co. 
stepped back to a respectful distance. Marzetti was not 
a chap anyone at Clayhouse cared to take liberties with, 
particularly the younger boys; but though they stood in 
awe of him, his doings always awakened their curiosity. 

On gaining the roadway, he hurried round the near side 
of the 'bus to receive a large wooden box, which the driver 
lowered from the roof of the vehicle on to his shoulder. 
During the operation Marzetti showed much impatience. 

" Don't let loose," he cried, " till I tell you. Now then, 
gently ! That's it I Good ! A bit lower I Hold tight! 
Cast her off 1 " 


And with the precious burden propped painfully on one 
shoulder, he made for the school gates, while the driver, 
as if relieved of a grave responsibility, chirruped to his 
horses and rattled away. 

It can hardly be a matter for wonder that the boys who had 
witnessed this little scene followed closely on Marzetti’s 
heels as he strode across the entrance court, for it was not 
the habit of Clayhouse boys to be their own porters. En¬ 
grossed by a variety of speculations, they pursued him 
so eagerly that other idlers began to join the chase, and 
the air was soon buzzing with inquiries :— 

" What's up ? " 

" Where's he going ? " 

" Who has he got in the box ? " etc., etc. 

To all of which Marzetti paid no heed till he reached the 
foot of a flight of stairs leading to the floor on which his 
own private study was situated. Then he turned so 
suddenly that the crowd fell back in confusion. 

" Be off, you little hounds ! Keep your distance I " 
he cried. 

And there was such a flash in his dark eyes, such 
haughtiness in his tone, that the little hounds retreated 
with their tails between their legs. Marzetti mounted 
the stairs in solitude. A moment later the inquisitive 
pack heard his study door close behind him, and exchanged 
significant glances as the sound of a turning key told them 
that he had locked himself in. 

" Did you notice the holes ? said Connoly. 

" What holes ? " asked the chorus. 

" In the sides, of course." 

" What about them ? " said Potts. " They were only 
finger-holes to make it easier to lift the box." 

" Nothing of the soit," cried Connoly. " Mark my 
words, they were made to breathe through." 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed the crowd. 

M I mean that there was something alive in the box, 
and something jolly heavy, too." 

Though every boy to whom he spoke had already come 
to a similar conclusion on his own account, Connoly's 
statement was received with a gasp of incredulity, and a 
discussion at once began as to what the creature might be. 

In the midst of their chatter, Marzetti appeared again 
at the head of the stairs. 

" Potts 1 " he bawled, " has Cadby turned up yet ? " 

" I think so," replied Potts. 
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** Then just find him, will you, and say I want him ? 
And, Connoly, you trot of! at the same time to fetch Harris 
Senior. 0 

His commands were obeyed at once, and the two gentle¬ 
men in question were quickly rounded up. Connoly and 
Potts and their coterie imagined in their innocence that 
an opportunity would now be afforded them of solving the 
mystery by loitering conveniently near to Marzetti's study 
while the disclosure was being made ; but in this they 
were disappointed, for on returning with their quarry they 
found, posted in the corridor, a tyrannical sentry who, 


while permitting Cadby and Harris to pass, drove the 
juniors below the stair-head and held the narrow pass 
against them. 

Meanwhile Cadby and Harris had entered their chum’s 
den to find him leaning over the mysterious box. He closed 
it hurriedly and came to meet them. 

“ I thought,” said he, in his level-toned way, 11 that 
it would be best to show you at once what I have brought 
to Clayhouse, because, if it leaked out, there would be a 
horrid hubbub in the place. You know,” he went on, 
leading them towards the box, ” I felt sure you two chaps 
would back me up in keeping the matter dark, and I 
would not have it known in headquarters for Golconda. 
The only one who shares the secret with us is Pratt. He 
is now mounting guard outside.” 

With these words he lifted the lid, and the two visitors 
fell back a step or two, as much in caution as surprise 
at what met their gaze. 

Squirming and rolling about on a bed of straw was a 
sleepy-eyed, tawny-skinned creature, with head and paws 
considerably out of proportion with its body. Though 
bearing some grotesque resemblance to a young dog, Cadby 
and Harris were not for a moment deceived as to its identity. 
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Marzetti had shown wisdom in taking partners, and it was 
fortunate for him that they were endowed with a sense 
of loyalty which forbade them to throw up the sponge. 
It shortly became clear to all four that Agripper, who by 
virtue of his extreme youth had not at first been an im¬ 
possible lodger, was likely Soon to exhibit a waywardness 
difficult to cope with, and this fact was brought convincingly 
home to Marzetti one evening in October. 

He had locked his study door to settle down to an hour's 
stewing, and, safe from all likelihood of intrusion, invited 
Agripper to roam at large. Agripper immediately stepped 
from the cupboard, and his manner of doing so caused a 
twinge of. concern in the roots of Marzetti's hair. There 
was a stateliness in the animal's stride never exhibited 
before; a moroseness in his aspect quite incompatible 
with the innocence of youth. 

Disregarding the caress of his master, save by an irri¬ 
table jerk of the tail, he presently flopped full length on 
the carpet and fixed his gaze with marked hostility on a 
small footstool standing a short distance away. Marzetti 
watched. Suddenly, like a flash, Agripper and the stool 
were rolling over and over together on the floor—a tangled 
mass, from the midst of which there came a low guttural 
sound between a purr and a growl. 

Next instant, with a ripping pat of his hind foot, Agripper 
sent the stool scudding to the opposite wall, and rose 
scornfully victorious. 

Marzetti’s heart sank. The strength exhibited in this 
little friendly bout was likely to develop by leaps and 
bounds ; and the next post carried to the Secretary of 
the Royal Zoological Society “ Mr. Marzetti’s offer " of 
a handsome young Asiatic lion. Imagine the would-be 
donor's astonishment when he heard by return of post 
that, while appreciating his generosity, the Society were 
unable to avail themselves of it. From that moment he 
became a prey to disquieting thoughts. 

As often as opportunity allowed, the partners ’met to 
discuss the situation. 

“ I shrink from letting the cat out of the bag,” said 
Marzetti at one of these meetings, ” as much on your own 
account as mine.” 

“ I should think you do 1 ” retorted Harris. ” The rotten 
game has been kept dark too long to split about it now. 
I knew how it would be ! I knew that the little beast would 
grow out of hand till-” 

” However,” broke in Pratt, ” what you knew doesn’t 
seem to lead in the direction of a solution, and while we are 
talking to no purpose, Agripper is growing larger and 
larger. Why not turn him out of doors at night, and let 
him take his chance ? ” 

“ A nice notion, that! ” said Harris. " How do you 
propose getting him off the premises ? Clayhouse is like 
a fortress while Jarrot holds the keys ; and Agripper is 
not such a well-trained animal that he will jump a garden 
wall at his master's bidding.” 

” Are any useful ideas budding in your brains, Cadby ? ” 
asked Pratt. 

” Death is all I can think of,” replied Cadby with ele¬ 
vated brows; “ though lion-killing is an art I have been 
quite unable to develop at Clayhouse.” 

” I’ve thought of that, too,” put in Marzetti; ” but the 
only practical method would be poison : and what to get, 
and how to get it, I confess I don't know. Who could 
have supposed that the people in Regent’s Park would 
decline my offer ? ” 

It was generally at such a point as this that adjourn¬ 
ment became necessary, on account of school claims, and 
the four harassed heroes parted in dismay. But cheer 
up ! Everybody knows that the darkest hour is before 
the dawn. 

Towards the end of the month, when further conceal¬ 
ment became well-nigh hopeless, Clayhouse town was 


enlivened by the announcement that Professor Spangelletto 
was about to seek the patronage of its public with his 
famous circus and menagerie. It was not an event which 
brought much elation to Clayhouse school, because the 
inmates here were not expected to respond to the professor’s 
appeal; but the enterprise had not been in full swing for 
a week when the country-side was startled by a sensational 
piece of news. Pratt was the first to hear it as he cycled 
through the town at the end of a half-day’s run, and on 
reaching the school, he imparted it to the first boy he met, 
trusting to this boy to spread it among his fellows. Then 
he sought out Marzetti. 

“ Old man 1 " he cried, ” a remarkable thing has hap¬ 
pened ; one of the most remarkable coincidents that the 
world has ever known. A fire broke out in Spangelletto's 
menagerie this afternoon at dusk, and in the confusion a 
kangaroo, a lion, and a young whelp said to be about five 
months old, escaped. Half the country-side is out gingerly 
looking for the lost property.” He seized Marzetti's arm 
impressively as he added : ” Two days ago, before this 
accident, I sa>V these animals, and one of them is so much 
like Agripper that I defy anyone to swear to the difference. 
A reward of ten pounds is offered for the recovery of it l ” 

Marzetti listened in silence; but five minutes later he and 
his three partners were eagerly talking the matter over. 
As a result, they went to bed that night in a state of excite¬ 
ment unmatched by any other member of Clayhouse—which 
is saying much. 

The rest of the story you probably guess, and will 
scarcely be surprised to hear that at a very early hour the 
next morning an unusual hubbub arose. Boys and masters 
came running from all directions to a secluded corner of 
the playground where four boys, to the accompaniment 
of shouts and boos and general clatter, were securing a 
lion cub in a quantity of netting hastily brought from the 
garden house. The four boys were Marzetti, Pratt, Cadby, 
and Harris. Lucky chaps ! 

In due course their captive was borne in triumph to the 
disconsolate Spangelletto, who willingly handed over the 
reward, only too thankful to get his property back in such 
excellent condition. 

Before the day ended, news was received of the recapture 
of the adult lion and the kangaroo. 

” But I’m still on thorns,” whispered Marzetti to his 
partners, as they cleared away the last remnant of Agripper's 
den. 

” I don't see why,” said Pratt; “ for if the twin turns 
up, it can’t alter our position.” 

” It would have meant ten pounds to the circus-master 
in any case,” explained Harris, jingling the contents of his 
pocket. 

” True enough,” replied the late owner of Agripper, 
” but it would not have meant twenty.” 

However, his anxiety on this point was ill-founded, for 
Spangelletto's visit to Clayhouse closed with the week-end, 
and on the Monday morning he had folded his tents and 
gone. 

During the evening of the same day, Pratt came into 
Marzetti's study with a paper in his hand. 

” Wonders never cease,” he cried. ” Listen to this ! ” 

And closing the door cautiously behind him he read :— 

” As dusk was falling yesterday afternoon, the keeper 
of Atherwcll Park was surprised by the appearance oi a 
strange creature lurking in the preserve. He at once 
fired, bringing the animal down at the first shot. On 
examining tne body it proved to be that ol a young lion. 
Since there seems no doubt that the whelp recently lost 
from Spangelletto's menagerie was recovered, the presence 
of tiiis animal is difficult to explain.” 

” And yet how simple it would be if they consulted us,” 
said Marzetti. ” However, as all concerned are quite 
content, way not let well alone ? ” 


(The next, and concluding , story in this series will be entitled: “The Hawk and the Partridges.”) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OFF TO SEA AGAIN. 

T HE days that immediately ensued on the home¬ 
coming were full of work and brimming with 
pleasure. Willing hands by the score lent their 
aid to the unloading of the “Hawk," and the 
portage to the big house of all the valuables and curiosities, 
accumulated during the three years' voyage, for relatives 
and friends was superintended by Sweyn and a moiety 
of his crew. Glumm, meanwhile, had gone up with the 
rest of the men to Thrandheim, and having carefully over¬ 
hauled Sweyn's trading-vessel that was there laid up in 
dock, brought her down the Fjord and placed her alongside 
the “ Hawk," when the purely mercantile portion of the 
latter's cargo was rapidly transferred to her hold for 
conveyance to Tuns berg and other marts. 

Sigurd and his family viewed the novelties of Southern 
and Eastern luxury with the comparative calmness of 
their class ; but the meaner and ruder minds, less capable 
of self-restraint, exhausted a copious vocabulary in excla¬ 
mations of astonishment at Persian carpets, Eastern silks, 
quaintly cut and set gems from Italy, curious weapon^ 
from all countries—the pick, in short, of the miscellaneous 
plunder amassed from equally miscellaneous hoards of 
pirates, and of the various assortments of rarities and 
oddities selected by an affluent and experienced trader 
from the different storehouses of the world of commerce 
round the shores of the Southern Sea. The interior of 
the family mansion assumed an aspect that rendered it 
comparable to that of the wealthiest and most cultivated 
of Sigurd's countrymen, and almost similar in nature to 
those of opulent nobles in ancient Home. 

Agnes had early related her story in detail to Olaf’s 
mother and sister, and had been accepted by them with 
a frank and hearty welcome as a child of the house, while 
Sigurd had extended the welcome of a father to the boy 
and girl thus strangely rescued by his son from an intolerable 
fate and cast upon his hospitality ; but as soon as the 
“ Hawk " had been cleared to the last bale and the last 
cask, Sweyn sought a private interview with him, to discuss 
the future of Agnes and Edric. 


•• I love the little maid as a daughter," said he; 
“ and as for the boy, there are the makings of a good 
merchant and hardy sailor in him, or my judgment is 
much at fault. See, Sigurd, this is what I propose. In 
a few day’s I'm off to the Wick to dispose of the balance 
of our cargo. I will take the youngster with me, and set 
his feet fairly in the path his own father wished him to 
tread. I can start him with as good introductions to our 
guild as can any man; and the trip over, I will bring him 
back here for the winter, which the lads can spend, 
according to custom, in hunting and other pursuits." 

“It is kindly thought of you," responded Sigurd ; 
“ and the sister remains here, of course, a daughter and 
companion to my wife and Hilda." 

“ Let the lady mother bring her up as well as she 
has your own daughter, Sigurd, and you will have as 
fair and noble a couple of maidens to gladden your eyes 
as ever stepped the soil of old Norway. While I am 
away, do you and Olaf—or, nay ! let Sea-bird go with 
Glumm, who is quite fitted for the job—let them go up 
in the “ Hawk " to the town, and see to her docking and 
overhauling. She'll be wanted next spring for this other 
voyage* the boys are all agog to embark on. Glumm will 
teach Sea-bird all the tricks of the trade that it is necessary 
he should learn in case his knowledge may be required by 
his country in later years." 

“ He takes to the life, then ? " inquired Sigurd. 

“ A born sailor—a true Sea-bird, never so happy as 
when the good ship is running free before a stiff breeze, 
the gale shrieking through the cordage, and the white- 
crested waves leaping and ravening around ! It’s my 
belief the boy loves stormy weather better than calm ; 
it seems to rouse his spirit to excitement and defiance, 
to stir some joyous equivalent of the loosened forces of 
awakened Nature in his soul, and to set him shouting and 
laughing in emulating glee." 

“ And it is this wild, unfettered spirit that I must 
endeavour to curb, and confine to the limits of an estate 
on land," murmured Sigurd. 

“ Give it free vent, comrade ! If you can’t bring the 
ship to, let her run till the gale has blown itself out. When 
we come back from our next cruise—if all goes as I hope 
—perhaps the roving Sea-bird may find at home a counter 
attraction to the tossing waves and whistling winds of 
Mother Ocean." 

Sigurd glanced at him with an air of comprehension. 

“ You say true, Sweyn, and it would certainly be a 
relief to his mother and me ; for he is our only son and the 
heir to the name. Yes—it might certainly come about 
that way." 

“ Breathe not a word on the subject, Sigurd ; let them 
find it out for themselves. I’ll tell Edric what w*e have 
agreed upon for him and his sister, and do you take the 
lady mother into council as regards Agnes. What ! two 
old heads, like yours and mine, ought surely to be able 
to find a safe course through all the cross currents of young 
and wilful minds—eh ? Ho, ho ! " 

It was not long before the preliminaries thus decided 
upon were put in force. Olaf and Hake went off to Thrand¬ 
heim with Glumm in the “ Hawk," the former brimming 
over whth glee at the anticipated pleasure of getting his 
own ship ready for sea and seeing to every detail of her 
requirements with his own eyes ; w'hilc Hake, though 
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less openly demonstrative, was yet quite as excited in¬ 
wardly as his young chief at the prospects held out by the 
coming voyage, and determined to see to it that whatever 
work was paid for was well done. 

Sweyn and Edric had a long talk during the absence 
of the others. 

" You see, lad,” said the shipmaster, 44 I look upon you 
and the little one as, in a way, my own find ; and findings 
keepings l Your father was a trader—there’s no disgrace 
in it : rather the other way about, to my mind—and 
he intended you for one. I have neither chick nor child 
belonging to me ; so I mean to adopt you, so to speak. 
Between you and me, I have asked Sigurd to keep an eye 
open for the chance to buy that stead up the river, lying 
next to his own property ; and there, when I feel my old 
bones want a rest, I shall lay by for the rest of my days 
in dry dock—ho, hoi ” 

44 You are kind, Sweyn,” returned the lad gratefully. 
44 It is like yourself ; I can say no more.” 

44 That’s right, boy ; say no more on that score. Now 
you and I will go a-trading down the Wick, and perhaps 
farther afield, for the balance of the summer, while the 
others see to the bonny ‘Hawk.’ The winter we’ll spend 
here—I by the roaring log fire, as befits old bones, and 
you out on the hills a-hunting with the others ; and when 
the spring comes, we’ll send up for the long-ship, clap a 
gallant crew aboard of her, and hey ! for the South, the 
Fortunate Isles, and farther as fate may decide. What 
ihink you of that for a cruise—eh ? ” 

” Grand I ” exclaimed Edric ; 44 but Agnes-” 


“ 4 Breathe not a word on the subject, Sigurd; 

(See pa%e 306 .) 


44 Don’t you trouble your head about the little one : 
she’s in safe hands. If she isn’t as happy as the day is 
long, it'll be her own fault. Run up to the summit of the 
mound yonder, lad, and cast a glance up fjord to see if 
you can spy a boat coming down stream. It’s about time 
our loiterers were back home to report progress.” 

As the kindly and wise old shipman had stated, Agnes 
was already as happy as a girl could be. The open-hearted 
welcome, that had been so frankly extended to her and her 
brother, had touched the deepest chords of a naturally 
affectionate disposition ; and responding to the touch, she 
had yielded herself entirely and without reserve to the 
tender solicitude of Olaf’s mother and the loving friendship 
of Hilda, both of whom, each in her way, had thus assumed 
a place in the girl’s regard that seemed likely, by spon¬ 
taneous growth, to include the father and son. In short, 
met with loving advances on every side, both Agnes and 
her brother surrendered themselves to the influence, and 
reciprocated it ; and thus the simple yet cunning schemes 
of Sweyn for their future appeared in a fair way to ripening 
and fruition, and the hope of Sigurd and his wife that they 
might retain both son and daughter beside them to the end 
of their days grew brighter and clearer almost day by day. 

It was not long—only a week or two—before Sweyn and 
Edric set sail for the Wick. It was summer weather and 
calm sailing ; no mischances befell them on their way. 
Edric was initiated into the preliminary mysteries of 
the profession, and introduced to all and every one who 
was likely to further his future plans ; and when the 
autumn winds set in, and the sea broke in wintry rigours 
against the rocky coast-line of 
Norway, merchant and ’prentice 
came sailing up the Fjord, such 
goods as were needed at home 
were unloaded and warehoused, 
and the ship was sent up to 
Thrandheim to be laid up safely 
till the winter season should be 
past and gone. 

44 How d’you like the idea of 
the life ? ” asked Olaf one morn¬ 
ing, as he and Edric were tramping 
up a ravine we have seen before ; 
44 d’you think you’ll like it better 
than staying ashore ? ” 

44 Why, yes, certainly. Don’t 
you see that I get both advant¬ 
ages ? I cruise about the world 
in my own ship, mix with all 
sorts of people, see all the different 
countries, go ashore when I please 
—why, Olaf, it seems to me a 
grand life.” 

41 And a profitable one, too. 
Edric, don't forget that. If you 
bear Sweyn’s injunctions well in 
mind, and have fair luck, you 
ought to make your fortune before 
you’re thirty, and be able to settle 
down to a life of ease.” 

44 Now you’re poking fun at me, 
Olaf. How would you like to, as 
you put it, settle down to a life 
of ease ? ” 

44 Ah, but I said when you were 
thirty. You see, like it or not, 

I shall have to settle down here, 
ere long, for they all tell me it is 
my duty; and there, though I 
yearn for the song of the sea 
and the salt sea breezes, I think 
they are right. Well, when I do, 
we’ll swap yarns over the fire, 
Edric.” 

44 Our gathering will surely be 
able to fill the leisure hours that 
way, Olaf. What with your 


let them find it out for themselves.*” 
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father’s tales of battles in the King’s service, Sweyn’s 
lifelong experiences, and our more recent stories of 
adventure and fighting, the evenings will be all too 
short.” . 

” Don’t forget Hake, Edric. He doesn’t talk much, 
but what he does say is worth listening to. For instance, 
he told us we should find a wolf to-day, somewhere 
in this direction, and I reckon he’s right! Look over 
there! ” 

” So it is ! Now then, you take command.” 

And after a few whispered words the lads separated, to 
■chase and eventually bring to bay and slay the grim 
beast. 

This is but one instance out of many of the numerous 
talks and expeditions with which they filled the winter 
days. The evenings were spent, as mentioned, in relating 
tales of sea and land, in skinning and preparing the trophies 
of the chase, and, when the weather was too boisterous 
to permit of outdoor exercise, in practising with their 
weapons under the tuition of the elders. Edric clung 
to the use of the bow, in which he was exceptionally pro¬ 
ficient ; but he did not despise the lessons in sword-play 
in which both Sigurd and Sweyn were capable instructors, 
and mastered many a cunning thrust and parry during 
the hours devoted to such pastimes of skill. 

After Yuletide, which, as was customary in those 
times, was an occasion for much feasting and revelry, the 
question of the coming voyage in the spring came seriously 
to the surface. It was first mooted one evening by Olaf, 
who declared that he was “ longing to ride the sea-horses 
once more.” 

“ Breast the sea-breezes, you mean. Sea-bird,” put in 
Sweyn. 

“ Wind or wave,” retorted the lad, “ I want to sniff 
the salt air again ; to feel the gale tearing at my hair and 
clothing, the following seas rushing under the keel of the 
gallant ship, the heave and pitch, the—the ” 

“ Aye, aye ! I know what it is, lad,” nodded Sweyn. 

’Tis the call of old Mother Ocean, Sigurd. Put his 
head straight, and let him run before the wind. Sooner 
gone, sooner back ! ” 

“ Come, mother! ” said Olaf, noting her serious face ; 

you’ve known about it all winter. It's nothing new, is 
it, father ? ” 

“ No, lad—no ; but you don’t understand yet: you’re 
too young.” 

“ A true viking’s son ! ” piped out old Sverre, who was 
sitting in a comer of the huge fireplace, spreading his 
trembling hands to the blaze. “ Give him his way, lord. 
This great son of mine shall go with him and young master 
Edric ; Sweyn shall sail the ship, and handle her in battle; 
and if I receive not my call for another two years or so, 
I shall see them come sailing back up the Fjord, shields 
lining the bulwarks, with swelling purple sail and banner 
streaming in the head, a gallant hird* on the fo’c'stle, 
with glittering sword and axe and helm—ahoi I Skall to 
the viking ! ”—he broke off into a feeble shout as the 
memories of olden days and past warfare thronged hard 
and fast upon him, restoring the gleam to his eyes and 
momentary vigour to the palsied limbs. 

The infection seized them all—even the women. 
Sweyn grasped a cup, filled it to the brim, and standing up 
re-echoed the cry : “ Skall to the viking ! ” holding his 
beaker towards Olaf, in token that he drank to him ; 
Hake and Edric followed suit; and Olaf, drawing himself 
up, raised his tankard high as he responded: “ Skall to 
aU gallant hearts 1 ” 

The chord, once struck, never ceased vibrating. Prepara¬ 
tions were begun the very next day. Glumm was dispatched 
to Thrandheim to make inquiries about a crew, stores, 
the probable date when the shipwrights would be able to 
hand over the vessel thoroughly prepared for sea; Sigurd 
and Sweyn consulted long and deeply about ways and 
means, the articles for trade, the weapons and general 
armament; the women-folk saw to garments and clothing 


• A chief’s especial body-guard. 


of all kinds ; and the lads practised more vigorously than 
ever with their respective favourite weapons, so as not 
to get slack of wind or limb. 

“ We shall get what we want for trade on the African 
coast at the Fortunate Isles,” said Sweyn. “ I made 
inquiries about that when we touched there on our way 
home last year. Plenty of money, a stout ship and a 
trusty crew, and good store of reliable weapons. And 
hark ye, Sigurd 1 We shall want good store of arrows, 
this voyage. I’ve heard about the sort of customers we 
shall meet, and I'd prefer to deal with them at a distance 
as long as I can.” 

“ Th3 money is there,” replied Sigurd. “ You, I suppose, 
warned Glumm as to skilful bowmen to be included specially 
in the crew ; the rest will be seen to as far as you and I, 
between us, can manage it.” 

“ Aye, aye 1 no fear of aught lacking that money and 
experience can furnish,” said Sweyn. “ It will be a 
cruise in hot latitudes for the most part, Sigurd ; so see 
to it that the women give us plenty of light clothing. The 
Moors wear white garments, and clap a sort of rolled-up 
cloth in thick folds on their heads to ward off the rays of 
the sun—turbans, they call them. I don't know what 
vikings will look like in such gear, but I fancy we'll have 
to take to it in the heat of the day.” 

“ After this voyage,” remarked Sigurd, “ Olaf will have 
to bide at home, except for an occasional cruise.” 

“ Oh, aye 1 but don't tell him so. You drop the lady 
mother a hint about Agnes and what I suggested ; and 
I'll let slip a little advice here and there at favourable 
times. 

“ And while you’re away, I'll keep an eye on that stead 
up-fjord.” 

“ Do so ; and don’t let it slip because of the price being 
a trifle high : I can afford to pay for my fancies. 'Twill 
belong to Edric when I'm gone—him and his wife, whoever 
she may be.” 

He glanced at Sigurd, who at that moment raised his 
eyes and intercepted the glance. A suspicion of Hie 
shipman's meaning flashed into his mind, and took root 
there*; and Sweyn, guessing that his hint had gone home, 
preserved a judicious silence. 

“ Well,” said he, after a pause; “ there's nothing 

more to be done till we get Glumm’s report—not for us, 
any way. The time will soon pass.” 

The mate returned ere long from Thrandheim with satis¬ 
factory news. The ship would be fit for sea in the early 
spring ; he had let it be known that a good crew was wanted, 
among them fifty skilled bowmen. "And I’d put young 
master Edric in charge of them, if I were you,” said he 
to Sweyn; “ the lad himself is about as good a marks¬ 
man as you’d find anywhere in Norway.” Orders for 
stores had been placed, and when the ” Hawk ” was 
ready they would be inspected and stowed ; in short, 
he had done what he had been required to do, and even 
more. 

At last came a day when the tall long-ship, fitted, stowed, 
and manned, dropped down stream and anchored opposite 
the stead. All hands on the estate were called to work, 
and the personal property of the voyagers was taken down 
and distributed in the various berths ; a final inspection 
and review of the ship and crew took place under the superin¬ 
tendence of Sigurd and Sweyn, neither of whom suffered 
the slightest detail of omission or commission to escape 
notice ; the last meal in company was eaten, the last toast 
pledged, the last farewells uttered and renewed again and 
again ; and then, early in the forenoon, to take advantage 
of the ebb, the oars were manned, the final embraces ex¬ 
changed, and the boat bearing Sweyn, Olaf, Edric, and 
Hake shot away from the shore. 

It reached the “ Hawk,” and the passengers scrambled 
aboard. Order succeeded order, and the anchor left the 
mud with a sob under the strain of a steady pull; a rousing 
cheer from a hundred iron throats rent the air, and spinning 
round into full stream the stout ship set her nose for the 
sea and headed away under the impetus of sturdy, willing 
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hands, bearing with her our hero and his fortunes to a 
second and most noteworthy cruise. 

The cheer was lustily responded to from the shore, and 
anxious eyes yearned after the fast lessening hull, while 
the lads on the poop waved hands and caps as long as they 
could distinguish the figures in the little group that stood 
apart from the mob crowding the beach. Then, turning 
away with a sigh, Olaf stared aloft at the great bulging 
sail that had just been hoisted, on either hand at the 
wooded shores they were passing as the “ Hawk ’’ rushed 
rapidly on, and finally afar—ahead—at the horizon, where 


the mouth of the Fjord widened into the vast expanse of 
the ocean. 

44 Glorious I ” he exclaimed. " Can't you sniff the sea, 
you two ? To-night we shall be out upon it, heading away 
for the land of wonders—the land whence always comes 

something new—the land of-’’ 

“ Of huge and hairy giants," interrupted Edric 
mischievously. 

44 Ah! " retorted Olaf, 44 who knows ?—perhaps of birds 
with eyes in their tails 1 " 

And thus began their second cruise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NORTHMEN, SHOULDBR TO SHOULDER! 


O NCE more the 44 Hawk " had spread her wings to 
the breeze, and was flying down wind at full speed, 
past shores that were now no longer unrecognised 
by the three young men who leaned upon the 
bulwarks, watching and noting. “ Do you remember ? " 
was the predominant note in the conversation. The in¬ 
structions and cautions of Sweyn, as they had for the first 
time—Olaf and Hake, at any rate—sailed past that low- 
lying coast of Holland, rose fresh in their minds; they 
debated the probability of the master’s changing his course, 
as on the first voyage, and striking across to England. 
The early lessons were not forgotten, and Sweyn, coming 
up at the moment, was gratified to learn from the first 
question that those lessons had not been thrown away. 

*' I say, Sweyn," cried Olaf ; " shall we make for England 
again, this time, or keep on a straight course ? " 

44 Keep all on as we’re going. Sea-bird, I think. Why, 
does Edric want to have a look-in at London ? " 

44 I don’t know, but I believe he does. I should like 
to see the place, too. It’s a big 
town, isn’t it, Sweyn ? You’ve been 
there." 

“ Not for years, lad. But come, 

I*m curious to know whether Master 
Edric has any particular reason, 
beyond the natural wish, with his 
own land so close aboard, for 
wanting to turn aside ere our voyage 
be scarce begun." 

44 I’ll tell you," said Edric, colour¬ 
ing, 44 but you mustn’t laugh at me. 

You know we English are not unapt 
at handling the various weapons in 
use ; but the one that seems to have 
taken the greatest hold upon the 
national fancy—the one for which I 
flatter myself I have some sort of 
natural aptitude—is the bow." 

44 Aye! " said Olaf ; 44 I’ve seen 
you hit the mark fairly in the centre 
at eight score yards. There’s no 
doubt about it, you’re the best shot 
we’ve got on the 4 Hawk,* Edric, 
and maybe in the whole district at 
home. Well ? ” 

44 Well, in London town lives a 
celebrated bowyer, and 1 would fain 
visit his shop and choose a good 
bow for myself—a bow fit to trust 
one’s life to, or the life of a 
comrade." 

44 Nothing to laugh at in that," 
said Olaf. 44 I’d travel far to pick 
a reliable axe or sword, if I knew 
where there was a specially trust¬ 
worthy make to be had. Hey, Hake l 
you’d run miles to get your hammer, 
wouldn’t you ? " 


“ Aye!" assented the one addressed. 

“ I’m glad you see nothing foolish in the desire," con¬ 
cluded Edric; “ but I quite recognise that it would be 

foolish to interrupt the voyage for a mere whim." 

44 See, now! ’’ remarked Sweyn, who had listened the 
while with a quizzical smile on his features; 44 see, now, the 
drift of thoughtless youth I Why, Edric, I reckoned you 
had more sense in your head 1 Tell me, lad ; what particular 
command do you hold aboard the 4 Hawk ’ ? ** 

44 That of the bowmen—fifty as good shots as ever drew 
arrow to head." 

44 Ah ! I suppose, now, you’d put a man—for such I 
reckon we must call you, eh ?—you'd put a man who was 
specially skilled in a particular weapon in command of a 
party of other men wielding that same weapon, and yet 
not furnish him with the symbol of his authority ? " 

44 I—why—well, I have got a bow," stammered Edric, 
44 but it is not such a one as I could fancy ; it is not fashioned 

to my liking ; in short-" 

44 In short—it is not English l Oh, 
foolish lad ! Go into my cabin, and 
look under the bunk; and if you 
find a bundle there, bring it forth on 
to the poop. What I if you can’t 
see beyond the bows, d’you think 
I can't see a mile or two farther 
ahead ? ** 

Edric disappeared, and presently 
returned with a long bundle done 
up in canvas, which he handed to 
Sweyn. 

44 Learn and remember," said the 
latter, leisurely undoing the lashings. 
44 When two old heads get together, 
like Sigurd's and mine, you may 
chance to raise some common sense 
out of them. When one is a man 
of war, and the other a merchant, and 
the point for settlement is a matter 
of the best weapons to be obtained, 
the oldsters may happen to know, as 
well as any youngsters, where and 
how to get them. Look ye, Edric ; 
whence came that bow ? " 

The young man took it in his 
hands, and one glance was sufficient 
to enlighten him. He turned his 
eyes, full of gratitude, to Sweyn. 

44 There, there ! " quoth the latter, 
patting his shoulders gently. 4 4 What ? 
put my own lad in command of a 
body of archers, and not fit him out 
with as good, if not better, gear than 
his own men ? There are three such 
on board the 4 Hawk,' Edric : all of 
them yours, specially brought over 
for me from that same London shop 
as a gift to you; and with them is 
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a goodly store of the right long English arrow, for I know 
you fancy one of a different make to our Northern shaft.” 

All gathered round, admiring and handling, and Olaf 
tried to string the bow. 

44 Why 1 ” he exclaimed, after two vain attempts ; 44 what’s 
the matter with this thing ? I’m strong enough and 
practised enough, but—well ! I can’t do it. Now, Sweyn, 
what are you laughing at ? ” 

44 There's a trick to it, Sea-bird. Let Edric show you, 
if he's not forgotten his early lessons. There ! what did 
I tell you ? ” as the string slipped easily 
into the nock at a deft movement of the 
lad’s knee and hand combined. 44 Now. 
lad, I see'nothing to call for your skill here, 

save a gull or two yonder-” 

44 No ! ” exclaimed Olaf decisively ; 44 1 
won’t have it ! What, Sweyn, call me 
* Sea-bird,' and then slay one of my kind ? 

Don’t you do it, Edric. I’m sure it would 
bring bad fortune on us.” 

44 H’m; p’raps it would,” grumbled 
Sweyn in his beard. 44 Well, we must bide 
a while ; you’ll have plenty of opportunities 
yet, Edric, so chafe not. Keep her as she 
goes, Glumm ; I wish to shape a direct 
course for the narrow Straits, then we'll 
bear to the east'ard. Haven’t felt a trifle 
queer yet, boys, have you ? ” 

The united look of mingled reproach and 
disgust that was cast upon him by all 
three at this hint completely overcame his 
gravity, and breaking out into one of his 
deep 44 Ho, ho’s I ” he turned away, wink¬ 
ing solemnly to Glumm, who had just 
come up. 

44 Sick ! ” exclaimed Olaf, gazing round at 
the others in high scorn. 

44 He’s making fun of you, lads,” said 
Glumm. 44 Ail the same, I’ve known men 
who’d sailed more leagues and more years 
on the ocean than I have done, who were 
well-nigh helpless for the first two days at 
sea ; after that, they were all right.” 

44 Sick ! ” repeated Olaf. 44 I’ll show him 
at supper if I feel sick ! ” 

And truly, when the hour arrived, he 
amply vindicated the aspersion he conceived had been cast 
upon his manhood. 

44 Tell us, Sweyn,” said he, when, the paramount claim 
of appetite satisfied, they were all seated round the table 
that evening in the cabin ; 44 tell us in brief the outlines of 
this voyage.” 

44 You know them as well as I do, Sea-bird,” replied 
Sweyn. 44 What mean you, exactly ? ” 

44 Well, first, I suppose you intend to bear straight 
away for the Fortunate Isles ? ” 

44 If wind, weather, and fortune stand us in good stead 
—yes.” 

44 Then down this coast of Africa, round to the big bay 
spoken of, and so on to—w'hcre ? ” 

44 Why, that’s more than I, or any man, can say, Sea¬ 
bird,” replied Sweyn. 44 One thing at a time : you know 
1 was always bnnging you up short last voyage, because 
of that bad habit of yours of wanting to know everything 
at once. Wind and sea permitting, I hope to get across 
the Bay of Storms and sight the big rock of Gibraltar with 
as little delay as possible, and so on a southerly course 
to the Fortunate Isles. We shall put in there.” 

44 And after ? ” queried Olaf. 

44 As you said—round the big bay, exploring. What 
may hap there, or elsewhere, lies with the gods.” 

44 There are plenty of Moorish pirates along the coast 
of Spain, aren’t there ? ” asked Edric. 

44 Why, yes ; but they find richer cruising ground in 
the Southern Sea—inside of the Straits, not outside. Still, 
there is always the chance of interruption.” 

44 Now, if I were a pirate ”—began Olaf—at which there 


was a general laugh— 44 if 1 were a pirate,” he persisted. 

I would lie in wait in that bay by Gibraltar, and pounce 
out on the passers-by. You see, then you’d have the 
pick of those ships that entered the Straits or sailed past 
to the South.” 

44 True enough, Sea-bird,” said Sweyn ; 44 and we mav 
meet with one holding such views. Personally, however, 
I don't want fighting ; I want to push ahead on my own 
business, because I confess to a great curiosity to learn 
what lies beyond the Fortunate Isles. It is all new ground 
to me.” 

44 Same here,” said Olaf ; 44 and I long 
to press forward.” 

44 A fight about where you mention might 
deprive us of the services of many good 
men,” went on Sweyn. 44 There are no 
recruiting-grounds down yonder, and no 
ship would weaken her crew in such dan¬ 
gerous latitudes by permitting volunteers. 
No, no ; let’s hope for a clear course and 
favourable breezes.” 

This was only one of many such talks. 
Curiously enough, now that the voyage was 
fairly begun, it was rarely that the word 
“ giants ” issued from Olaf’s lips. He 
seemed to be content to know that the 
44 Hawk’s ” prow was turned in the right 
direction, and that in due course the actual 
44 jumping-off place”—the Fortunate Isles 
—would loom up on the horizon. He and 
his two companions entered into all the 
sports and exercises that were usually 
indulged in at sea by a crew of those 
times in order to keep their minds from 
rusting and their practice with their 
weapons from growing stale. 44 An idle 
crew makes a mutinous one,” is an axiom 
that is, if anything, truer of the sea than 
of the land. On the latter there is always 
some change or employment of mind ; but 
unless mariners be kept well up to the collar 
the deadly monotony is apt to breed sullen 
discontent, and there is but a short interval 
from that to the blind, senseless fury of a 
mutiny. 

History teaches us that this has held 
true since as far back as record can be relied upon. 

The 44 Hawk ” carried a fair wind with her as far as the 
sou’-westerly point of Europe, and Sweyn was one evening 
leaning on the rail expatiating on the favourable auspices 
that had so far accompanied them, and drawing deduc¬ 
tions—after the generality of his kind in those (and possibly 
later) days—as to the consequent profitable issue of the 
voyage. The three young men, whose minds were not 
yet freed from the superstitious trammels of the world 
in the tenth century, naturally followed his points with 
close attention, for the matter interested and concerned 
them ; and the argument was at its full height, when it 
was summarily brought to an abrupt termination by the 
loud hail of Glumm from forward :— 

44 There’s a fight of some kind going on ahead—under 
the lee of yonder headland I ” 

All jumped to the side, and peered eagerly in the direc¬ 
tion indicated. Now that their attention was drawn 
thither, they all imagined they could make out a faint 
hum of distant shouting and clamour. 

44 The wind’s against our making anything out for 
certain,” remarked Sweyn. 44 Man the sweeps, men ! 
Glumm, turn her head more to the south : w r e’ll give her 
a cast nearer to the point, and see what's going on l Per¬ 
haps it’s some of the usual gang of rascals fallen foul of 
an honest trader or countryman of ours. Smart, now, 
men ! Put your backs into it. Glumm, see the fighting- 
hands have their tools handy 1 and boys—run in and do 
the same : we may have trouble!” 

The 44 Hawk ” was now heading direct for the scene 
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of conflict, over a calm, brilliantly moonlit sea. As it 
turned out afterwards her approach was quite unnoticed : 
either from the fact of all the combatants being so thoroughly 
engrossed in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, or because 
her advance lay directly along the broad track laid across 
the waters by the flooding glare of the low western moon, 
wliich fairly dazzled the eye that might stare along its 
Line of convergence. The great sail had been lowered 
on deck, both for convenience of handling the vessel and 
to permit the view to be unimpeded ; her hull lay almost 
flat with the surface, her freeboard not being very great, 
and she presenting only a head view as she travelled, stem 
on, for the huddled cluster of shipping that drifted slowly 
on the current a few furlongs only in front of her ; and, 
owing to the training and discipline of her crew, no noise 
heralded her approach save the unavoidable rattle and 
clank of the oars and the hiss of the waves as she sheered 
her way swiftly through them. 

44 There’ll be no tricks this turn," remarked Olaf, as he 
and Hake took up their positions on the forecastle with 
the chosen bodyguard that occupied that post. 44 Where’s 
Edric ? ” 

44 Aft, wdth some picked bowmen,” replied Hake. 

44 She’s English or Norse,” said Sweyn, coming up at 
the moment, 44 and there are four galleys at her. I leave 
you in command here, Sea-bird ; Glumm and Edric are 
aft ; I go 'midships.” 

He strode away ; and Hake swung his hammer gently 
to and fro, while Olaf tested the play of his axe and ran 
his thumb along the edge of the blade. 

By now they were within a hundred yards of the 
scene of action, and the mingled clamour of shouts 
and yells came plainly to their ears, the prevailing note 
being pitched in a shrill, high strain. 


“ That's the Moorish battle-cry,” quoth Hake, inclining 
his head sideways to listen, 

44 Hark ! what’s that ? ” exclaimed Olaf. 44 By the 
horn of Odin ! as Sweyn says, 'tis our own shout. Hark 
to it, Hake I " 

A deep-mouthed “ahoi!” again broke through the 
high-pitched, ear-piercing yells which had hitherto domi¬ 
nated the tumult, and was plainly audible to every 
man aboard the ship, who felt his heart respond to the 
resonant appeal of his hard-pressed countrymen. Up 
rushed the “Hawk,” and crash! her iron-shod stem 
smashed into the broadside of the pirate galley nearest 
to her, rending the planking apart in splintered fragments 
with the force of the concussion, and boring a deep gap into 
the hull, into which the water poured in an overwhelming 
torrent. 

44 Back her out! ” roared Sweyn. 44 Back out, men. 
and let the sea take her ! Lay us alongside the next 
—ahoi I ” 

The fierce shout was caught up and re-echoed by every 
Northman within hearing. It sent a thrill of renewed hope 
into those who were, as they believed, fighting their last 
fight back to back on the decks of their own ship, sur¬ 
rounded by a horde of leaping, screaming, dusky-visaged 
ruffians ; and it stirred the hearts of the deliverers into 
the overmastering glow of battle. 

The 44 Hawk ” ranged alongside another galley, just 
as the one she had rammed reeled and sank, carrying with 
her to the bottom the wounded and those who could not 
escape. 

“ Boarders away ! ” shouted Olaf, waving his axe 
and springing from the bulwarks on to the deck of the 
opposing galley, followed closely by Hake and the hird. 

The cautious Sweyn had already hove and secured the 



41 From the high poop of the ‘Hawk* sped a hissing shower of arrows. . . . The Moors stumbled and fell prone 
where they stood, unable to guard themselves from the swift and sudden stroke." (See page 312.) 
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grappling-irons, and, cheering on his immediate gathering, 
was carving a path for himself through the masses of oppo¬ 
nents that barred his way; Edric and his picked bowmen aft, 
assisted by the full radiance of the moon, were deliberately 
sending their shafts into the crowded enemy, whose forms 
were easily distinguishable from those of their antagonists 
by the shape and colour of the clothing they wore ; and 
the harassed crew of the nearly overpowered Northern 
galley, rallying their energies for a final effort, burst 
through the encircling ring of swarthy foemen and plied 
their weapons with desperate ardour. 

To and fro, from deck to deck, raged the conflict. 
Absolutely confident of the ultimate issue, Glumm and a 
few hands followed closely the injunctions of Sweyn, and 
seized every opportunity of adding fresh grapplings to 
those that already gripped the pirate galleys to the Northern 
ships, and thus hindered escape. The accurate fire of 
Edric and his chosen shots was rapidly levelling men by 
the dozen at a time, in every quarter, and the superiority 
in numbers of the Moors was steadily decreasing under 
their efforts. 

Olaf, meanwhile, having as usual selected the densest 
mass of combatants as the most suitable place for him 
to attack, was hard put to it to hold his own. He had 
been forced, by a sudden rush of the pirates, into the bows 
of a galley, whence the congestion of the crowd prevented 
his egress, and, with Hake and a few men who had been 
thus cut off with him from their comrades, 
was fighting desperately to hold his own 
—indeed, for life itself. 

The struggle was too unequal, and 
might have terminated disastrously but 
for a fortunate trend of the current 
which, at this crisis, slowly swung the 
packed shipping round in such a manner 
that the full glare of the moon lit up the 
very spot on which he and Hake were 
beset, and revealed the critical state of 
affairs to Edric a dozen yards away. 

He grasped the situation instantly, and 
turned the whole strength of his party 
upon the body of Moors that sur¬ 
rounded his friends—the long English 
arrows, driven at so close a range and 
by such powerful and skilled archers, 
piercing sometimes two bodies in their 
flight. 

Two or three minutes of this deadly 
hailstorm sent a wave of dismay into 
the souls of those upon whom it fell. 

Not knowing whence it came or whither 
to fly to escape it, they broke in affright 
and scattered, panic-stricken, to every 
quarter—some even leaping overboard 
in their frenzied haste. The danger 
averted, Edric at once resumed his 
deliberate procedure of systematically 
thinning out the enemy, and the results 
were soon apparent. Meantime, Olaf 
and his few, having regained their 
breath, dashed into the fray again and 
fought their way through the press till 
they reached Sweyn. 


“ Drive the rascals overboard! ” panted the latter. 
“ Get the decks clear as fast as you can 1 ” 

The word was caught up and passed along. Every knot 
of Northmen writhed itself out into a line, and pushing, 
stabbing, and hewing, thrust its opponents before it until, 
reaching the bulwarks, a stand was made. Here the 
superior strength and weight of the vikings told, and the 
Moors went over the side, dead or dying, the dull sound 
of the plunges occurring with scarcely a cessation. 

Gradually the contracting and expanding groups of 
Northmen drove most of their adversaries overboard; 
but a number of these latter, under the pressure of the 
attack from all sides, concentrated and converged into a 
solid band of survivors som^ fifty strong on the deck of 
the centre vessel, which happened to be that which they 
had anticipated would be their victim. Round them 
surged the Northmen, dashing in to attack, but meeting 
with so savage a reception that even they, stout-hearted 
as they were, drew back and paused for a while to consider 
the situation. 

At this moment a diversion decided the fate of the 
day—or rather, night. Edric from his superior elevation on 
the poop of the ‘' Hawk " had seen and noted this final rally 
of the pirates, and had judged that the crisis of the fight 
had been reached. Expecting a final rush and the imme¬ 
diate overwhelming of the Moors he had held his hand, lest 
a stray shaft might injure a comrade ; but he now realised 
the situation and decided at once on his 
course. 

" Leave them to me 1 ” he shouted, 
and his voice carried clear in the mo¬ 
mentary stillness across the intervening 
space to Sweyn, who heard, understood, 
and acted. 

“ Stand fast, Northmen! ** he shouted. 
“ Let not a man move 1 ” 

His men obeyed him instinctively; 
but while the pirates, not understanding 
the command, braced themselves for the 
expected rush, the hand of death smote 
them. From the high poop of the 
“ Hawk ” sped a hissing shower of 
arrows that for the space of two minutes 
ceased not, and a long, shrill wail of 
agonised despair went up to the skies 
as it flew. Pierced in head, limb, or 
body, the Moors stumbled and fell prone 
where they stood, unable to guard them¬ 
selves from the swift and sudden stroke. 
A bare two minutes, and the practised 
archers had done their work. Not a 
man of their adversaries stood on his 
feet; but, studded with arrows that 
bristled in every direction, their bodies 
lay prostrate, still in death or writhing 
in agony, on the crimsoned deck. The 
climax was so swift and so sudden that 
it appalled even the hardened North¬ 
men ; and a silence fell on all at the 
conclusion, broken only by the cries and 
groanings of the wounded and the noise 
of the vessels grinding together as they 
drifted on the current. 



minutes’ dumb-bell exercise 1 


Valour. 


H E vowed he would " stick it ”—tho’ homesick and 
sad : 

And soon the " new boarder ” became the school- 
lad I 

He vowed he would " stick it ”—that hard path to 
knowledge : 

And soon the school-lad was a youth " up at college.” 


He saw others training : “ I'll 'list while I can ! 

I’ll ‘ stick it' 1 " he added. The youth grew to man. 

Wounded on battle-field—never a moan : 

” I'll ‘ stick it’ 1” he muttered, to soldier-height grown. 

And, now he is hero, folks say he is strong 
Because he just ” stuck” things his whole life along ! 

Lillian Card. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


W, lads ! Clear the decks, 
and swab down! Get our 
own dead and wounded to¬ 
gether aboard the ‘ Hawk * 
first: Glumm, tell off parties 
to see to that; throw the 
other dead—not the North¬ 
men, of course — overside, 
and lay the hurt together 
in one of the prizes. Olaf, 

come with me and- Hurt, 

lad ? Let’s see.’* 

Sweyn’s voice, loud and 
decisive, broke through the 
temporary spell that bound the spectators of the last scene 
in the fight. Death was nothing new to them : it was 
not that which had so powerfully arrested their attention ; 
it was the almost instantaneous result of the silent volley 
from a band of skilled archers, whose shafts had smitten the 
crowd of pirates as a tornado smites a path for itself through 
the upright forest, levelling to the ground with irresistible 
power everything that dares to stand against its fury. It 
was the suddenness, the silence, the finality of the blow 
that had for the moment held them dumb. 

Sweyn’s voice, curt in command, recalled his men to 
the duties that pressed on the present; the transient awe 
dropped from their minds as a cloak from the shoulders ; 
and they turned with alacrity to the various tasks indicated 
by the master, with a sense of relief that let loose the 
complicated emotions that filled their minds after the 
hard-fought and successful action. 

The dead and wounded Northmen were carefully trans¬ 
ported to their own vessel: the former to be laid in a row 
under the lee of the bulwarks to await burial, the latter to 
have their hurts attended to by those of their comrades 
who were skilled in such matters. A gang of men cast 
the pirate dead and wounded overboard together—there 
was scant mercy shown in those days to a vanquished 
enemy ; while another gang performed the same offices 
for the incapacitated of the slave-rowers who manned 
the different galleys. Among these, however, were dis¬ 
covered some of their own countrymen and an Englishman 
or two, who were naturally spared and given the same 
treatment as the wounded vikings. 

As soon as a clearance had been effected, the matter 
w*as reported to Sweyn, who had in the meantime been 
busied in seeing to the hurts of Olaf and Hake, in the 
cabin of the ” Hawk.” Olaf’s armour had shielded him 
from receiving any injury of a very serious nature ; but 
such a shower of blows and stabs had been poured upon 
him and his friend in the brief tussle during which they 
were cut off from their comrades, that he was bruised from 
head to foot, his forearms (which were bare) were dripping 
blood from three deep slashes, and he was—now that the 
stress and excitement of the engagement were past— 
exhausted with the exertions he had made to hold his 
own. 

Hake had received bruises, too ; but a stab in the side 


from a keen spear or dagger that had penetrated his thick 
coat of bull’s-hide, and a cut over the head that had bled 
freely, had drained even his strength, and he was prac¬ 
tically as helpless as Olaf. The wounds seen to and 
carefully bound up, the two were placed in their bunks, 
and soon dropped off into the heavy sleep of prostration; 
and then, telling off a man to watch by them and call him 
if anything were needed, Sweyn turned to investigate the 
extent of the other casualties. 

These were numerous, for the fight had been a desperate 
one and against heavy odds. Fifteen of the “ Hawk’s ” 
crew were killed ; twenty-five badly hurt, of whom some 
dozen were not likely to recover ; and most of the rest 
had received wounds of a lighter nature. 

Of the crew of the vessel they had succoured—a Northern 
merchantman, as had been surmised—there remained but 
a dozen fit for duty. The master, his mate, and twenty- 
eight had been killed, and the survivors bore traces in 
one way or another of the severe ordeal they had passed 
through—particularly before help had arrived. Of the 
Moorish casualties no notice whatever had been taken, 
the dead and wounded having been (as stated before) 
pitched overboard together as they came ; the only delay 
in this summary disposal being caused by stripping them 
of any arms or armour that had caught the fancy of the 
vikings. 

There had been four galley’s engaged in the attack on 
the merchantman. Of these, the “ Hawk ” had sunk 
one at the commencement of the action ; the other three, 
and their quarry, were practically uninjured, and the 
slave-rowers in the three pirate galleys had not suffered 
such loss in the conflict as to seriously weaken their 
numbers. Sweyn, therefore, distributed them equally 
among the four vessels, placing sufficiently strong prize 
crews on each to maintain discipline, and ordered the whole 
to use their best exertions to get past the Straits and 
towards the Fortunate Isles ; while he in the “ Hawk ” 
brought up the rear, guarding and directing, determined 
to first get his captures into a safe port, and then settle 
the question of how to act as regarded them and their 
crews. 

Naturally, although he trusted his own men and relied 
on their sense of loyalty towards their chief, himself, and 
their comrades not to employ the period in interfering 
in any way with the cargoes now in their hands, he yet 
deemed it only pmdent to place trustworthy under-officers 
in command. All prizes were cast into a common fund, 
and distributed according to a prearranged system of 
shares ; and had there been time, Sweyn would have 
transferred the most valuable articles from the different 
vessels to his own hold. But time pressed ; at any moment 
a reinforcement might sally out from the land to attack 
his already weakened forces. Olaf was in bad case, for the 
time being ; they might lose what they had won, or part 
of it. No ; “ I keep what I hold l ” had ever been his 
maxim. So he hastened to exemplify the old proverb 
anent discretion, and to place as wide an interval as possible 
with the greatest dispatch between himself and such 
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dangerous neighbours, 
to quit the hazardous 
proximity of the 
shores that lay under 
his lee, and to make 
the best of his way 
with his prizes to 
a comparatively safe 
anchorage he knew of 
at the Fortunate Isles. 

Wind and sea 
favoured his plans. 
In a very short 
space of time the five 
vessels entered and 
made fast at the spot 
already fixed on in 
Sweyn's mind, and 
his first care was to 
send a party ashore 
for fresh fruit, and 
himself to hunt up 
an old Jew physician 
of whom he had 
heard, who had long 
dwelt in the town. 
This individual, grati¬ 
fied by a large fee, 
promptly came on 
board and saw to the 
injuries of Olaf, Hake, and others who needed his more 
immediate attention ; and following his prescriptions, aided 
by the delightful climate, the fresh fruit and vegetables, and 
the cooling drinks obtained on shore, all the invalids were 
soon on the high road to recovery. 

Sweyn now turned his attention to the careful examin¬ 
ation of the various cargoes contained in the pirate galleys. 
The Northern vessel, of course, being a countryman’s, 
was not interfered with ; on the contrary, he gave her a 
fair share of the spoil as compensation, to be divided 
amongst the survivors and the relatives in the homeland 
of those who had fallen, furnished her with a sufficient 
number of slaves to work the ship, and bade her wend her 
way northwards in peace. 

From the rowers among the galleys he called for volun¬ 
teers to join him in his cruise on the “ Hawk ” ; and so 
impressed were they by the kind treatment they had 
received, so different in nature to what they had undergone 
at the hands of their former masters, that he had his pick 
of the hundred and fifty who survived in the three galleys. 
The Northmen and Englishmen had at once signified 
their wish to join him, from the moment they found them¬ 
selves on board the “ Hawk ” and treated as friends, and 
of these in all were eighteen stout and hardy men. 

Of the slaves, he chose forty, thereby increasing his 
crew to more than its original numbers certainly, but 
providing against future casualties from battle or sickness, 
the latter of which he dreaded more than the former, 
considering what he had heard of the hot, marshy, evil¬ 
smelling climate of the coast he was bound for; and 
then, presenting the remainder of his prisoners with 
one galley for themselves to sail whithersoever they would, 
and only exacting from them a solemn oath to refrain 
from attacking Northmen or Englishmen in the future, 
he permitted them to depart, provisioned and free. The 
two remaining vessels, cleared of their more valuable 
contents, he placed in the hands of an old acquaintance 
in the island for sale, bidding him take his time about it 
and not accept the first offer unless it were reasonable, 
and promising to call in on his return for the account. 

A lew weeks had put every one of the vikings on his 
legs again, ready to proceed on the quest; and one morning, 
with a sound crew and a staunch, well-provided hold, 
the “ Hawk " shook her wings, bade adieu to the pleasant 
island, and shot away on a southern course to continue 
her voyage in search of the unknown and the marvellous. 


“ You’ve had a narrow squeak this time, Sea-bird,” 
said Sweyn to Olaf, as they were pacing the poop together ; 
" had it not been for that clever lad, Edric, and his bowmen, 
you’d not be here now. They thinned off your assailants 
so swiftly and coolly that it astonished even me, who 
have seen some smart work in my time.” 

” Hake and I owe him our fives,” returned Olaf, heartily. 
” He knows it, and hates to have the subject mentioned.' 

** A good lad and a modest; quick with his weapons, 
though slow with his tongue.” 

” I can’t get the thought of that last bit of business of his 
out of my head, ’ ’ continued Olaf. ‘ ‘ Those pirates went dowm 
at once, as the heads of com fall when cut by a reaper, under 
that storm-cloud of arrows. One moment they were facing 
us, defiant and full of fife ; the next, the blast of death had 
smitten them, and they were stilled or rolling in agony on 
the deck. It was an awe-inspiring sight to behold.” 

” And in silence, too ! ” added Sweyn ; ” dead silence, 
save for the swish of the rushing arrows, and then the 
yells and screams—forget it, lad. But don’t forget this : 
that boy, young as he is, had trained his men to shoot 
together and at the word ; if half a score or so of 
disciplined archers could work such instant scathe, what 
would half a thousand do, so handled ? Turn a battle in 
the time it takes to run up a sail. Remember it. Sea¬ 
bird ; the knowledge may come in useful, some day.” 

” Here he comes ! Hallo, Edric! Come here ! ” as the lad 
approached with Hake, who still walked stiffly, having 
had a rib broken in 
the mitte and not 
having yet discarded 
his bandages ; ” here 
is Sweyn prophesying 
all sorts of wonderful 
things about bow¬ 
men.” 

” They are useful 
at a distance,” said 
Edric quietly. 

” Close at hand 
too,” retorted Olaf, 

” as all on board f and 
Hake and I particu¬ 
larly, have reason to 
know. But I should 
like to learn, Edric, 
to what range you 
would limit the effec¬ 
tiveness of archers.” 

” It depends,” re¬ 
plied Edric slowly, 

” on the men and 
on their weapons. A 
Norse make of bow, 
as 1 have often told 
both you and Sweyn, 
is not so powerful as an English, nor are the shafts as 
long. My countrymen seem to prefer the weapon above 
all others and to be gradually acquiring great skill in it— 
for archery is, I take it, an art; but your countrymen 
prefer the downright, swashing mode of hand-to-hand 
fighting as a rule, it appears to me.” 

44 But how far, Edric—how far ? ” 

” Well, I could depend on hitting an unmailed mark, 
to kill, at two hundred paces, I should say, with an English 
bow ; but your Northmen, with the Northern make, would 
be effective, if carefully trained, to only about half that 
distance.” 

” And, say a hundred such, at fifty paces ? ” persisted 
Olaf. 

” They would clear the way of ten times their number 
in as many minutes, or even less,” replied Edric quietly. 

” By the hammer of Thor ! ” exclaimed Sweyn ; 44 after 
what I have seen, I believe it. When we get back to 
Norway, lad, we will show Sigurd what your archers 
can do ; and it will go hard but that we, he and I and you 
between us, cannot fit out a band of a hundred archers 


I.—“ONE GOOD TURN-•• 

“Now, young’un, always do a good action 
when you can. Take that roll of doth to the 
man inside and say you found it outside the 
door." 
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with English bows and train them to such warfare. What 
a reserve to draw upon for your voyages, lad ! ” 

44 Yes ; they would be useful,’ 4 agreed Edric. 

44 Still sore, Hake ? ” asked Olaf of the latter, who 
was standing close by, listening in silence. 

44 Only when I move suddenly. I shall strip off the 
bandages for good in a few days.” 

44 Keep ’em on till I give you leave to take them off,” 
said Sweyn ; 44 being free to move, you might give a sudden 
jerk or strain, and there’d be all the job to do over again.” 

Hake nodded, but said nothing. 

44 When shall we sight land, Sweyn ? ” asked Olaf. 

44 I’m making dead for it now,” replied the master, 
44 and expect to see the loom of it ere nightfall.” 

44 And how far is it to this large bay you told us of ? ” 

44 Ah, there I am at fault. I only know it must be a 
long way; for all those who spoke with any attempt at 
certainty of Hanno’s quest said he was away many months. 
What then ? We are no puling home chickens, tied by 
a string to our coops in Norway lest we run too far ! We 
are out on an exploring cruise, Sea-bird, and go whither 
fate points the way—be it far or near.” 

44 Oh, I’m not afraid of time or distance ! ” said Olaf ; 
44 I only wished to know-” 

44 Everything at once—eh ? ” smiled the shipman. 
44 Take what comes daily with a brave heart, my lad, as 
a stout viking should ; more especially when your goal 
is an unknown one, and only to be gained through many 
difficulties and dangers. Think of-” 

44 Think of hairy giants, Olaf,” put in Edric, mis¬ 
chievously. 

44 You needn’t laugh at me,” retorted our hero ; 44 think 
you of birds with eyes in their tails ! ” 

Sweyn burst into a laugh at this, and Hake smiled. 

44 And Hake,” continued Olaf; 44 he can think of 

44 Of his hammer ! ” put in Edric solemnly ; 44 or perhaps 
of his next broken rib, and where and when that will be.” 

But Hake met all their banter with an indulgent smile, 
having no gift that way himself and preferring to listen to 
their merriment. 


you a moment. Pirates hang around coasts where there 
are rich pickings to be got—merchantmen, and the like. 
What merchantman in his senses would leave well-known 
markets to trade down here in unknown lands, among un¬ 
known peoples, on a mere speculation for strange animals, 
in sweltering heat such as we are likely to encounter ? ” 

41 True ! ” put in Hake sententiously. 

“ Merchants do go on risky voyages at times, doubtless ; 
but they prefer to be fairly sure of what they’ll find at the 
half-way house. They prefer the good gold, as a rule, to 
strange skins or-" 

44 Or big tusks—eh ? ” 

“ Well, those same tusks stood me in rarely; they 
brought me money, without which we shouldn’t be cruising 
here now. But they were a distinct commission, remember, 
and I was sure my customer would not only pay, but pay 
well.” 

“ True ! ” put in Hake again. 

“ Therefore,” concluded Sweyn, 44 1 see no reason to 
suppose that we shall run across merchantmen or pirate 
galleys ; and, besides, if any such were in the habit of 
haunting these latitudes, the news would soon get abroad. 
No, lads; we shall very probably have lots of fighting on 
shore with savage men and wild beasts, but no more.” 

The talk ran thus until a headland of the African coast 
was sighted, and Sweyn stood in closer to note its peculiari¬ 
ties so as to recognise it again ; but this done, and seeing 
that all the shore-line was fringed with heavy breakers, 
he made for an offing, and the 44 Hawk ” sailed quietly on 
southwards under a brilliant moon, with a clear sky and 
calm sea. The young men leant on the rail, staring at the 
distant land or the sea that rippled underfoot, and talking 
of the strange sights they expected to see ; the 44 Hawk ” 
held steadily on her course, the soft breeze never shifting 
a point; and one by one the loiterers dropped off to their 
slumbers, weary with the past hours and eager for those 
that were yet to come. 

(To be continued.) 


44 How shall we bring home the skins ? ” asked Olaf 
suddenly. 

44 Whose ? ” queried Edric. 

44 The—oh, you know what I mean.” 

44 Better get ’em first.” 

44 But how, Sweyn ? ” 

44 Dry-cure them with salt, lad ; there are several spare 
casks of it in the hold for the very purpose of preserving 


The Four Rules. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


W HEN Dick Dawson contrived so to fix a bent pin 
That Fitzharding when seated should drive it well in, 
There is never a doubt that the silly young ass 
Added fun to our toils in Arithmetic Class. 


such-like for the time being, till we can 
get them home to Norway and smoke 
them in proper fashion.” 

44 Did you hear of any more strange 
beasts or monsters, Sweyn, when making 
your inquiries ? ” asked Olaf. 

44 Aye, lad 1 Big snakes there are, so 
I was told, as long as the 4 Hawk' 
herself ; and cats as big as bullocks, 
and flying birds that pursue you in 
swarms—oh, aye ! I heard a lot; but 
I’m an old sailor.” 

44 And you consider them all sailors* 
yams—eh ? ” 

44 Maybe, maybe not; that's what 
we're going to find out. But where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire ; and some 
of it may be true.” 

44 Well, Edric,” said Olaf, 44 it seems 
to me most of the work will have to be 
done by you and your bowmen, unless 
we come to close grips with anything 
really big. See to it that you have good 
store of arrows.** 

44 Think you we shall meet any pirate 
galleys down here, Sweyn ? ** inquired 
Edric. 



III.—"ONE GOOD TURN 


And when, rattily wrathful, Fitzharding 
arose, 

And just handed to Dawson a whack on 
the nose, 

It was easy to see, without switching on 
light, 

That the two w’ere divided in sentiment 
quite. 

Then a master dashed hastily into the 
fray. 

And, excited, we watched him snatch 
Dawson away. 

From the room, in a jiffey, and under our 
gaze, 

He subtracted the culprit—you’ll pardon 
the phrase. 

To the Head he conveyed him, there’s 
reason to guess, 

And a wigging ensued—Dick had ” asked 
for ” no less. 

But enough 1 If he chooses, the victim 
may tell 

Of the multiplied stripes on his jacket 


44 Nay, lad, it's not likely. Bethink 


—! I *’ 


which fell! 





With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER." 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O P.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 318. 


: OUR ENGLISH HEDGES AND HEDGEROW TREES! \ 
How they Beautify and Benefit the Country-side. 

The hedges of our country districts, with their accompanying 
hedgerow timber, form one of the most delightful and distinctive 
features of the rural landscape. Every boy should know some¬ 
thing about our hedges and hedgerow trees. 

For the interesting information that is here 
given the writer is indebted to that great 
and invaluable Government department, 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which is doing such splendid work in pro¬ 
moting agricultural education in England 
and Wales. 

Some parts of the country are now prac¬ 
tically denuded of hedges. A little timely 
assistance might have preserved many of 
them. The expenditure and trouble 
necessary to put in a thorn hedge, to erect 
guard fences, and to keep them in proper 
condition for twelve or fifteen years (the 
time it takes to rear a thorn hedge strong 
enough to turn heavy animals), should in¬ 
duce all concerned to take care of hedges 
already growing. There are several causes 
that tend to produce ill-kept hedges : such 
as throwing of several grass-fields into one 
and neglect of the old division fences, want 
of proper protection to fences newly cut, 
and damage done by hares and rabbits, 
where they are numerous, by barking the 
stems. 

The whitethorn or hawthorn has been 
proved to be the most useful plant for 
forming hedges as barriers against live¬ 
stock—which is, of course, the cluef function 
of a hedge that fences a field. Hawthorn is adaptable as to 
situation and soil, and it possesses the all-important quality 
of resistance. The soil most suitable is a strong loam, and 
the land must be thoroughly drained. Hedges should never, 
if it can possibly be avoided, be planted on raised banks : the 
sides get broken down by live-stock, the bank is a good 
harbour for rabbits and other animals, and the roots are 
consequently bared and present an unsightly appearance. 
Good, strong, healthy plants, which have been previously 
twice transplanted, are used for forming new hedges. Protec¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary for hedges that are next to pastures, 
otherwise damage will be done not only by the teeth of the 


sheep, but also by the wool that gets left on the branches of 
the hedge. 

Once planted, a thorn hedge need not be trimmed for four or 
five years. After first commencing to trim a hedge that is not 
growing well, it should be trimmed every alternate year instead 
of yearly : that tends to strengthen it. Hedges that are well 
cared for and regularly trimmed should be trimmed in February 
if in exposed situations; at any time from August to February 
if sheltered. Weeding is very important. 
Hedges cannot be kept too clean, and it 
is often necessary to clean them twice or 
thrice during the year where weeds are 
troublesome. Weeds also harbour insect 
pests which may attack the hedge. 

Holly is another good hedge plant, and 
has the advantage of being evergreen ; but 
it grows slowly, and is very liable to be 
eaten by rabbits. The holly, being a 
shade-bearing tree, can be trained in almost 
any shape, as the bottom growth is not 
much interfered with by the spreading of 
the top. Beech makes a capital hedge 
for screening and sheltering: it stands 
exposure well. Being a shade-bearing tree, 
it can be grown where thorn or any other 
light-demanding plant would not be a 
success, while it may be trained to a good 
height without losing its closeness of growth. 
The annual trimming induces it to retain 
part of its leaves during the winter, thus 
enhancing its value as a shelter. 

Evergreen privet makes a nice garden 
fence, and is easily reared and tended. In 
Scotland wire fencing is much used: it is 
cheap and durable. If a wire fence has 
to be created between pastures—which is 
a somewhat unsuitable position for such a 
fence—a rail should be run along the top 
in place of wire. This gives stock a better chance of seeing 
the fence w’hen galloping, and so protects the animals from 
injury. Charring is very useful for preserving posts that 
protect hedges, as it forms an outer coat of charcoal, which 
is proof against the attacks of insects and fungi, and is 
almost indestructible when in the ground. The disadvantages 
of charring are a loss of wood and cracking. Charred 
parts should be tarred over, thus plugging up the external 
cavities of the wood and preventing the entrance of air and 
water. 

South of the Trent the trees of the hedgerow are mostly Eng¬ 
lish elm and wych-elm, oak, and ash. Sycamore becomes more 



The Oak. 
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plentiful towards the north. The advantages of hedgerow trees 
are as follows: their value as an ornamental feature of the 
landscape; their importance in providing shade and shelter 
from hot sun, or from cold or strong winds, for men, for live¬ 
stock, or for crops; their value as a source of timber. Shapely 
and well-developed trees, of any kind, improve the landscape 
and render an otherwise bare or uninteresting country more or 
less picturesque. Hedgerow trees act as 
wind-breaks, and diminish the evaporation 
of moisture from the surface of the fields. 

A district thickly studded with trees 
should be warmer in winter and less 
affected by summer drought than one that 
is practically treeless. 

An ideal hedgerow tree may be said to 
t>2 one which is little affected by the 
prevailing wind, retains its leading shoot 
until late in life, and has no great ten¬ 
dency to develop large side-branches near 
tiie ground. Sycamore and ash stand 
wind well, and are not characterised by 
low side-branches. Wych-elm quickly 
loses its leading shoot, and forms a low 
spreading crown. The same thing happens 
to the oak. except on first-class oak soil. 

Beech-trees speedily kill any hedge plants 
upon wliich they cast their shade, so that 
the use of beech as hedgerow timber is 
practically excluded. The English elm is 
probably the tree best suited for hedge¬ 
row-planting in the Midlands and south of 
England. It grows rapidly and is always 
worth its standing-room. Lime-trees and 
Spanish chestnut cast too much shade to 
be altogether suitable. Hedgerow trees 
are from six to eight feet high when 
planted. They have to be protected from cattle and horses for 
a few years, and this is more easily done when the hedge 
is allowed to grow untrimmed for a time, so that the animals 
are prevented from reaching the stems of the trees by the 
long shoots of the hedge. Cutting the hedgerow timber before 
it attains too great a size or age aids in preserving the 
vigour of a hedge. From eighty to one hundred years is quite 
old enough for elm timber, and at that age it has not over¬ 
shadowed a hedge long enough to affect its vitality. Nails 
should never be driven into, nor wire fixed to, trees. It is an 

objectionable practice, 
and much diminishes 
the value of the timber. 
To obtain a park-like 
effect, trees are planted 
both singly and in 
groups of twos or 
threes. 

Much more than 
that could be written 
on the subject of our 
English hedges and 
hedgerow trees. They 
are the “ commonest 
objects ” of the coun¬ 
try - side, and are 
amongst its fairest and 
most useful adorn¬ 
ments. Many of us, 
year in, year out, pass 
them by without 
thought as to their his¬ 
tory and sphere of 
utility, ignorant of 
their origin, and ob¬ 
livious to the care that 
is required to be ex¬ 
pended upon them. 
That is otherwise than 
as it should be, and 
no doubt the above-recorded particulars will shed some 
measure of light into places that should not be dark. 


jf” THE VIVARIUM i 
<; Anything from a Toad to a Python. 


A somewhat unexpected result of the War is that it has 
materially curtailed the supply of snakes and other reptiles 


for keeping in the vivarium. Indeed, it is at present almost 
impossible to obtain many of the rarer European species, and 
dealers are having recourse to consignments of North American 
reptiles in order to supply their customers. 

In the ordinary way consignments of living European, Medi¬ 
terranean, and North African reptiles arrive in England every 
few days between early spring and very late autumn. As 
examples, may be mentioned whip-snakes, 
selling at 8s. each; sand fcrrd horned 
vipers, 15s. ; Italian grass-snakes 2s. 6 d. ; 
leopard-snakes, 8s. 6 d., and Egyptian cat- 
snakes, 12s. 6 d. Of lizards, there is the 
largest and handsomest European speci¬ 
men—the Spanish eyed-lizard, 24 inches 
long, and cheap at 85. 6 d. ; the beautiful 
blue-headed, golden-green lizards from 
Turkey, costing 3s. 6 d. a pair ; Maltese 
blue lizards, very rare and found only on 
the Filfola rocks, 7s. 6 d ; hog-nosed skinks 
at 5s., and grey monitors from the Land of 
the Pyramids, 3 feet long, and priced at 
nearly £1 apiece. 

Amongst chelonians for the vivarium, 
you may have Moorish land-tortoises, 
water-tortoises, and Caspian or Spanish 
terrapins, at prices varying from is. to 5s. 
each. 

Some thirty different kinds of batrach- 
ians are usually on sale. Common edible 
frogs cost is. a pair; giant edible frogs 
fetch 2s. to 5s. each, which latter is the 
price of African giant toads. Queerly 
named is the spade-footed toad-frog, which 
is to be obtained for an outlay of is. 6d. 
Many of these creatures look splendid 
when properly housed in a well-arranged 
vivarium, and not a few boys are going in for them. Choose 
the right kind of reptile and it proves an interesting kind of 
pet, and is something in the way of a change from white mice 
or silkworms. We shall mention one or two, a little later on, 
that are distinctly different from those gentle creatures I 
Salamanders, even spectacled ones, can be had for anything 
up to 10s. 6 d. ; chameleon-tongued newts, 3s. ; alpine newrts, 
is. ; fire-bellied toads, is. a pair. There is infinite variety in 
potential denizens of a vivarium. 

But, as has been said, the Great Conflict has to a considerable 
extent stopped the accustomed supplies ; the countries of erst¬ 
while reptile export are 
to-day fierce fighting- 
arenas, and the men 
who formerly went 
snake-hunting are now’ 
busy seeking other 
men’s lives. So it has 
become the turn of 
North America to send 
us specimens for the 
vivarium. Let us 
examine — on paper, 
that is, and not in 
reality—the contents of 
one recent consignment 
of North American 
reptiles, all intended for 
purchase by English 
collectors. 

Being very rare, a 
West Indian chameleon, 

15 inches long, is priced 
at £ 2 25. ; handsome 
milk-snakes, 2^ feet in 
length, fetch 15s.; small 
18 - inch water - snakes 
are 35. each. Carolina 
box-tortoises and North 
American chameleons 
cost 45. apiece. Giant bull-frogs from that continent, 
which have been in captivity some time, are w'orth from 105. 
to £1. A Mexican heloderm, which is a conspicuous-looking 
and poisonous lizard, commands 50s., though not every 
vivarium-owner would willingly acquire the creature for 50 d. 
or less, unless it were in order to do trade by promptly selling. 
Of larger reptiles, evidently more suitable for the vivarium 
of a public zoological gardens, there are alligator terrapins at 
£1, “ splendid feeders”; 9-foot long Indian rock-pythons 
priced at 555., and 10-, 11-, and 13-foot long pythons for from £7 
to £12 each. 



The Elm. 



The Ash. 



The Beech. 
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The vivarium pos¬ 
sessor is also offered 
Mississipi alligators, 
2$ to 6 feet long—all 
perfectly tame — at 
prices rising from 30s. 
to £ 8. There is even 
one " pet Mississipi 
alligator, nearly 2 feet 
long, that feeds from 
the hand ! " Surely 
that amiable saurian 
is a sheer bargain at 
20s. ! His owner 
could pose as a posi¬ 
tive showman 1 

To those who con¬ 
template the adoption 
of reptiles and similar 
creatures as pets, it 
may be mentioned 
that in certain quar¬ 
ters suitable vivaria, 
lizard, or snake cases, 
batrachian cases, and 
alligator tanks can 
often be picked up 
very cheaply; the 
writer will be pleased 
to say where on receipt of stamped addressed envelope for 
reply, sent to the " B.O.P.," by the inquirer. Not a few boys 
make a start in the way of owning a vivarium by acquiring a 
specimen of that interesting climbing batrachian reptile, the 
tree-frog. Common green tree-frogs cost is. a pair; and for 
double that sum you may purchase a circular, 6-inch diameter, 
i-foot high, gauze-topped green tree-frog case, all complete with 
a perch and an automatic fly-catcher. 


The Chestnut. 


, B.O.F.C. BRANCHES. i[ 

Field Club members will be interested to know that branches 
of the B.O.F.C. have been formed in the following towns. The 
names of the hon. secretaries are given in brackets. Intending 



members who desire to join any of these local clubs should make 
application to " Rambler/' c/o Editor, “ B.O.P./' 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. ; their letters will be forwarded to the proper 
quarters.—Aylesbury (H. J. S. Douglas); Birmingham(R G. Jack- 
son) ; Bentham (AlanTroughton); Bathgate, N.B. (Alex. Simpson), 
Bridgwater (Paul Green); Cricklewood (Robert Barber) ; Clapham 
(W. E. Turner) ; Cheltenham (Henry G. Bishop) ; Dundee (\V. 
Fyffe Durward) ; Edinburgh (Keith Murray) ; Forest Gate (Eric 
Knowler) ; Grassmoor (T. Aiken) ; Glasgow (W. J. Gibson and 
James Cleland) ; Hove (Sydney Hodgkinson) ; Highgate (R 
Scott) ; Hale (A. Harold Turner) ; Huddersfield (J. H. Thewlis) ; 
Kidderminster (G. A. P. Griffiths) ; Leytonstone (H. Norman 
Allies) ; Llanwrst (Robt. C. Hughes) ; Leicester (Samuel Duval) ; 
Lewisham (C. Jarman) ; Leek (Geoffrey M. Johnson) ; Manor 
Park (R. Horsley) ; Maryport (R. Palmer) ; Middlechurch, 
Winnipeg (Ed. T. Scott) ; Merton Park (Phillippe Willoughby) ; 
Montreal (J. D. Smythe) ; Poplar (A. Shearmur) ; Runcorn 
(W. H. Foster) ; Sittingboume (R. G. West) ; Slough (Edward 
C. Melville) ; Torquay (E. Jenkins) ; Tolworth (Fred. G. Gentry); 
Warwick (S. L. Lloyd); 

Wanstead (Ronald 
Hyatt) ; Worthing 
(D. Adams) ; Woking¬ 
ham (Fred. Matting- 
ley) ; York (Bernard 
Shadforth). 

* * * 


The Sycamore. 


THE B.O.F.C 
\ BADGE. \ 

*-*\A*A*AAfAAfAA*AA>A*AA*A*A*AA^ 

The new Club Badge, 
tastefully printed on 
silk, is now on sale to 
members at 3 d. post 
free. A reproduction 
of the design is given 
on page 290 of this 
issue. Particulars of 
the awards in the 
M onthly Field Club 
Competitions will also 
be found on pp. 289 
and 290. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH. 

\ 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender's own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the “ B.O.P." will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Photographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to " Rambler," c/o 
The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selectiov :—Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
from the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: "If successful. 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice.—"Rambler" will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History Magazines, and to notice the same every 
month or according to their publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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D. Q. Ford,—The pennies of 1864 were 
the same as other pennies. Coins are 
made at the mint according to require¬ 
ments, and vary in number from year 
to year in consequence. In 1864 there 
were a good many pennies about and > 

fewer were coined than in the four 
preceding years, when large numbers ^^BB 

had to be issued owing to the intro- 
duction of the bronze coinage in i860. 

That is the simple explanation of 
their rarity. 

Bptte. —We never heard of a hedgehog being 1 

called " a sociable little animal ” before, I \ 

but perhaps it is. At any rate, you m 1 \ 

must stay up very late at night to I] 1 \ 

fully appreciate its abilities. Many Iff IV \ ^ 

people keep a hedgehog in the kitchen ^ (I \ 

to eat cockroaches and crickets; but it ^ \ v 

will get on better in the garden, where I N\ 

it will feed on insects and snails, and 1 

even frogs and mice and eggs, and I 

make a home in a hole under a bush, M A|I?' 

and go to sleep in it through the winter, m vUlT 

H. W. Stelfox. — It cannot be named from B jjjSl [ 

what you say, as you do not tell us B wil 

enough. There was a coloured plate H 1 I 

of British Caterpillars in our twenty- Jf I 

second volume which might be useful » 

to you. \ OS I 

G. Smith. —The eggs would seem to be those 1 V4 1 

of a nuthatch, but the markings are k I 

rather heavy. They should have been ft 

in the crevice, on some dead leaves H 

and chips of bark. “ Eggs of the H \\ 

Native Birds of Britain," published by M l' 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., has a good \ 

coloured illustration of the egg of every ' 

bird nesting in these islands, all from I 

photographs, and all of natural size. J 

W. K. Evans.—You must not make fire- 

works now unless you have a licence, ^ 

and particulars of their compositions mm 

are not allowed to be given. We had 

articles on the subject in our early 

volumes. 

Horeward.—In our recent reply to L. F. K. 

(Derby) on the relative ranks of officers wgyjM 

in the Navy and Army, we dealt with 
what is called the military branch of 
the Navy. But the other branches, 
such as the engineering, medical, and \ 

accountant, all have their relative A 

ranks. In the case of the engineering jq 

branch the relations are easy to follow c ( \g 

out, as they are the same as the 
military branch from Vice-Admiral 
down to Sub-Lieutenant, the engineering branch 
being distinguished by having the word “ Engineer" 
prefixed to the title of each rank. Thus an Engineer 
Lieutenant, for instance, ranks with an Army Captain, 
and so on, in the same way that an ordinary Naval Lieu¬ 
tenant does. In the medical and accountant branches, 
the titles are different. Paymasters-in-Chief rank with 
Colonels, as do Deputy-Surgeons-General; Fleet Surgeons 
and Fleet Paymasters rank with junior Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
and Staff Surgeons and Staff Paymasters with Majors ; 
while Surgeons and Assistant Paymasters of four years' 
seniority rank with Army Captains; and Assistant 
Paymasters under four years’ seniority with Army 
Lieutenants. 

8 . W. Carr.—(1) A battery consists of so many cells, but some 
people call one cell a battery. (2) Give the outer rail of 
the curve a little superelevation, as on the full-sized rail¬ 
ways—that is to say, make it rather higher than the inner 
rail, and this will keep the engine from running off the 
track. 

K. M. H.—Apply to the Marconi Company, Marconi House, 
Strand, London, W.C., for all particulars. We dealt with 
this subject in a recent volume. 




j F. G. De&rds.—We have had several articles 

J on the aquarium, but you can get a 

S y cheap book about it from Upcott Gill 

f / & Co., Exchange and Mart, Drury 

Lane, W.C. There is a good old book 
on the subject by P. H. Gosse, and 
another by Dr. J. E. Taylor; and there 
k # \ are others. 

5 ( \ E. W. Jenkins.—Hensman’s " Cecil Rhodes " 

\ or “Cecil Rhodes's Political Life and 

■E/ \ Speeches *' will probably give you the 

^ \ information you require. 

\ Faber.—(1) The answer was to Heeto, and 
y' referred to the hectograph, chromo- 

8 ra ph, or any other graph of the same 
character. (2) There are no advantages 
yP in making printing-out paper for your- 

' self; you can get it cheaper and much 

better ready made. 

Chemistry Lover.—(1) There are some other 

\ chemical trees, but they are not so 

simply made and require more labora¬ 
tory work. (2) If you have two solu¬ 
tions, a crystal from the first will not 
dissolve in the second, if it be of the 
same strength or stronger. 

\ G. Henry (Canada).—(1) If your stammering 

j is simply a nervous habit on your 

t part, it is not difficult for you to cure 

\ yourself, with care. First of all, try 

\ vocalising : i.e. uttering the vowel 

1 sounds of words with open mouth, 

B and not troubling about the conso¬ 
ls nants. It is a good thing to practise 

II reading aloud, sounding all the vowels 

w strongly and keeping a continuity of 

i sound. Do not, when reading thus, 

A make any pause between the words, but 

Ik run them on, one into the other. This 

B will sound very foolish to you at first, 

but the exercise will be beneficial in 
JASjL the end. After a regular, and possibly 

long, course of such reading, you will 
find yourself pronouncing the conso- 
nants in their proper place, and with 
more and more ease. While following 
WSmmh the above instructions remember to 

take a deep breath before commencing 
a fresh sentence; the lungs must be 
v pbrpl full and there must be little effort in the 

VT f ykA vocalising. (2) You must not judge 

\ J yjA school life in England by any one or 

Tjf /gA v W two books. There are schools and 

Ly T schools. The stories which you mention 

describe, in a faily accurate manner, 
life in middle-class schools. 

British to the Heart—You can enter a munitions factory 
when you are over school age j ust as if you were beginning 
in any other employment. 

0 . R. Saunby.—(1) You would be only wasting your time, 
and had much better join a shorthand class. Pitman’s 
address is Amen Comer, Paternoster Row, and you can get 
all their books from there through any bookseller. (2) It 
cannot be, for there were no pennies in 1664, except the 
silver Maundy ones. 

A Member of the L.O.F.—(1) You can obtain all the information 
regarding examination fees, etc., on written application to 
the Registrar, Royal College of Organists, Kensington Gore, 
S. W. (2) The book was published by Arrowsmith of Bristol. 

J. W. Friend.—Look through the advertisements in “ The 
Motor,’’ " The Cyclist,’’ ” The Engineer,’’ and other papers 
of the kind, which you will find in the newsroom at any of 
the free libraries, the best selection being that in Patent 
Office Library in Southampton Buildi ngs , Ch ancery Lane. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P 4 Bouverib Street, 
London. E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P” going to press some ttme 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A Dormitory Banquet : The Anxieties of the Roast Chestnut Course. 


POOR BABY ! 

The pathos and comedy of a Zeppelin raid in this country 
is illustrated in the following extract from a letter to 
a “Tommy" at the Front from his wife at home, as quoted in 
a daily paper :— 

*' De ar -, I must have been in bed an hour when I was 

awakened by an awful crash. I knew it was them Zepps. 
There was another terrible bang. I took my clothes off the 
chair, shoved them on a hook, gripped baby, and ran downstairs 

to the cellar. Dear-, you must not blame me. It was 

horrible. I wondered why baby didn't cry. I looked at the 

dear. Dear-, it was a good job he had a strong nightie on. 

i know you'll forgive me. If you only knew what I went 
through. I had hung baby upside down on the wall by the 
hem of his nightie, and was nursing the big pillow with lace 
trills. The poor kid ! " 

♦ * * 

AS THE GROW FLIES. 

The day was drawing to a close. Judge, jurors, witnesses, 
and lawyers—all were growing weary. 

Counsel for the prosecution was cross- 
examining the defendant. 

“ Exactly how far is it between the two 
towns ? “ he asked at length. 

For some time the man stood thinking, 
then :— 

“ About four miles as the cry flows," 
came the answer. 

" You mean as the flow cries 1 " retorted 
the man of law. 

The judge leaned forward. 

“ No," he remarked suavely, " he means 
as the fly crows." 

And they all looked at one another, 
feeling that something was wrong some¬ 
where. 

* * * 

" TO GO ON WITH.” 

The Free Land Question meeting was 
going full swing. The speaker, a rather 
small but fat man, with a shining bald pate, 
was red in the face with exertions to try 
to stir some small spark of enthusiasm 
among his somewhat unsympathetic audi¬ 
ence. 

" What we want," he yelled, " is for every 
man to have land of his own." 

" Hear, hear I " came a voice from the 
back. “ There’s a bit o’ Devonshire to be 
going on with ! " And then, straight for 
the speech-maker's prominent nose, there 
whizzed a large piece of turf. 

The orator sat down under the impact 
and the meeting finished with loud cheers. 



M LIGHTS OUT! H 

The little bugler wore a proud smile on his face as he turned 
out on guard for the first time. 

" Do you know all the bugle calls ? " said the officer. 

Yes, sir." 

“ Do you know the reveille call ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" The assembly call f " 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ And the fire alarm ? '* 

" No, sir," 

" Well, now, what would you do if there was a fire ? M 
" Blow the call for ‘ lights out,' sir." 

* * * 

“ AND THE STABLES!” 

A couple of young men from the Midlands once went to 
see the Channel Fleet which was lying at Portsmouth. They 
went on board a battle-ship and were shown all over the vessel 
by an obliging sailor, who informed them as to the tonnage, 
the length and the breadth, etc. He wound 
up by stating that the indicating power of 
the engines was 75,000 horse-power. 

This appeared to astonish the young men, 
who had not had a very good education, 
and, after a few minutes' pause one of 
them said to the sailor :— 

“ By gum, owd man, au'll gie you another 
shillin' to let us see the stables 1 " 


Professor (discussing organic and inor¬ 
ganic kingdoms) :—“ Now, if I should shut 
my eyes—so—and drop my head— so—and 
remain perfectly still, you would say 1 was 
a clod. But I move, I leap. Then what 
do you call me ? " 

Bright Pupil :—" A clodhopper, sir." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME V .LUME is offered each 

month fic the best short Funny Story sent io by a reader 
ol the “B.O.P." The storyettes need not be original, 
but where they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22 nd 01 each mouth, may be sent on postcards, 
if d«sired, and in all cases the name ami address o4 the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, 
as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper." 4 , Bouverie 
Street, London. E.C., and mark envelope or postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.” 


Foozled I 


The winner of this month's prize is 
A. Green, io Bull Road, Stratford, E., 
for the storyette entitled “ Poor Baby 1 " 
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Submarine U 93. 


A Tale of the Great War, of German Spies, of Naval 
Warfare, and of all Manner of Strange Adventures. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of *' In the Power of the Pygmies,” " The Lost Empire,” 
“The Race Round the World,” “The Pirate Aeroplane,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE LOSS OF THE “KITTY McQUAIRE.” 


^ HE submarine had made its 
^ appearance quite suddenly, 
rising in silence to the surface 
of the water, where the waves 
broke against the super-struc¬ 
ture, which was presently the 
centre of a white circle of 
foam. A little afterwards, the 
figures of two men appeared 
upon the conning-tower, one 
of whom Jimmy Burke recog¬ 
nised at once as the German 
officer who had hailed the 
I Harlech ” and whom he had followed to the engine-room 
f the deserted ship. 

There was something almost uncanny in the thought that 
his dreaded submarine monster had travelled northward, 
|very knot, from the Lizard, evading the Allied destroyers 
ffiich thronged the Channel and the Straits of Dover, 
teering amid the shoals and shallows of the Goodwin 
ids, passing under water in all probability often within a 
tone’s throw of His Majesty’s ships guarding the shores of 
:ng/ah vl. 

Of ai l craft that put to sea, the modern submarine is the 
[lost formidable, inasmuch as it seems gifted with an 
kteiligence of its own. It is an invention so highly 
[rganiseci and delicately equipped, its capacities are so 

r /ellous, its possibilities so great, that it is not difficult 
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to imagine that it is possessed of a kind of consciousness of 
its own. As a matter of fact, it is no more than a perfectly 
complete machine, which—after the manner of all machinery 
—answers to the will of its commander. 

When that commander is ruthless and pitiless; when his 
orders are to wage war upon innocent men, women, and 
children ; to show neither gallantry nor clemency to whom¬ 
soever may fall into his clutches : then a submarine—such 
as the U 93—becomes the shark, the ship of prey, among 
the navies of the world. 

The “ Kitty McQuaire 0 was sinking fast by the bows. 
In the red sunset—the last of a dying day—she had not 
ten minutes in which to live ; and yet, faced with such a 
tragedy, with the spectacle of so many men so indubitably 
doomed, the commander of the U 93 threw back his head, 
and laughed. 

His voice sounded false and fiendish amid the soft, 
rhythmic washing of the waves. It was the laugh of a coward 
in his hour of triumph ; for there can be no true courage 
which does not go hand in hand with clemency and 
generosity. Assuredly, the kindness of the seas, the sense 
of gallantry that led Nelson’s sailors to risk their lives so 
often in saving their drowning foes, does not extend to all. 
The German Navy is a thing of yesterday ; and it had 
been better for the honour of the Fatherland had German 
naval officers and seamen learnt something more of the 
glorious traditions that British sailors honour and respect. 
It was not enough to copy the latest type of British super- 
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burly skipper. This was a big iron-ringed boom which— 
though it floated—was too heavy to rise to the top of the 
waves that swept over it in quick succession. Hence, it 
was all that they could do to retain their hold ; and neither 
would they have succeeded in this, had it not been that a 
rope was attached along the entire length of the spar. 

How long they remained in this desperate situation not 
one of them was afterwards able to say. The water was 
bitterly cold : it was as if they were being frozen to death, 
and were dying from the feet upwards. Before long they 
had lost all power of sensation. They did not speak to one 
another ; nor were they so foolish as to try to. 

Every few seconds a great wave swept over 
them, and they were buried in the sea—sometimes 
as much as three fathoms deep. At 
such times, there was a rushing in 
their ears—a great sound like a multi¬ 
tude of cataracts ; and then, gasping, 
breathless, with but little of life 
remaining to them, they emerged once 
more upon the surface, to behold the 
dim starlight, a pale moon screened 
by a mist, and the great rolling sea 
on every side. 

Quite suddenly, the loud 
siren of the steamer sounded 
near at hand. It was as if 
the noise was within their 
very ears. They had no 
means of answering ; there 
was not one who had 
strength enough to shout. 

They could only wait, half- 
froz-en and altogether 
desperate, trusting to Provi¬ 
dence that they would be 
discovered in the midst of 
the illimitable darkness. 

It was Providence, indeed, 
that came to their aid, that 
brought the 44 Moldavia " to 
the very place where they 
were struggling for their 
lives ; otherwise, they could 
never have been found. 

There was no searchlight on 
board the ship ; and the sea 
was still so rough that, even 
had it been broad daylight, 
they would have been hid¬ 
den by the waves. 

The captain of the 44 Mol¬ 
davia " had done all that 
was in his power : he had 
ordered every cabin and 
deck lamp to be lighted, so 
that in the darkness the 
old sea-going tramp was 
like a liner, with every 
port-hole shining, brilliantly 
illumined. 

And no sooner did this great blaze of light stand forth 
before those who were struggling in the sea than, as one 
man, they threw themselves from the spars to which 
they had been clinging, and struck out towards the 
ship. The gangway had been lowered, as well as every 
rope-ladder that the “ Moldavia ’’ had on board ; and it 
was Jimmy Burke himself who was first to know that he 
was saved. 

Dripping, aching in every limb, so numbed that he could 
not stand upright, he clambered to the main-deck, and 
there fell, speechless and coiled up, with his knees drawn 
up to his chin. 

There was no need for him to speak. His very presence 
there was direct evidence of all that the captain of the 
steamer wished to know. On the instant, the engine-room 
bell rang down for the ship to “ stop," and then 44 half¬ 


speed astern " ; and—as nearly as she could—she remained 
stationary, rolling on the heavy swell that still moved the 
sea. 

One after the other, those drenched, frozen, and half- 
suffocated men dragged themselves on board ; and of them 
all, Captain Crouch was the only one who had the ability 
either to move or find his voice. He was a man so inured 
to hardship and so wiry that it was as if his vitality was 
endless. He sat up and looked about him, and then slowly 
counted with a finger the number of the drenched and 
motionless figures that lay in the lamp-light on the deck. 


44 Bluffed ! ” he cried. M Bluffed, as by a miracle ! 
There’s not a man missing. The cowards might as well 
have tried to drown a shoal of mackerel." Then, on a 
sudden, he seized the pockets of his coat. 

" By Jupiter ! " he uttered in tones of mingled mortifi¬ 
cation and rage. " By Jupiter I I’ve lost my favourite 
pipe ! " 

Captain Cookson, of the " Moldavia," was staring at 
him in amazement, after the manner of one who beholds a 
ghost. Then, seizing Crouch by both shoulders, he shook 
him so violently that the salt water flew from off him as 
from a dog on a river bank. 

14 It’s Crouch 1 " he cried. 44 It’s Crouch ! " 

44 The same man," said Captain Crouch, holding out a 
wet, ice-cold hand. 44 The same man, Cookson, but without 
his favourite pipe." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TABLES TURNED. 


all probability, there 
was not one of these 
men who had not 
been shipwrecked 
before. They were 
fishermen by trade, 
who earned their 
living at the peril of 
their lives amid the 
fogs and shoals of 
the Dogger Bank. 
Their forefathers 
had followed the 
same calling for 
generation after 
generation ; and in 
consequence, this 
race of hardy men had been bred on the principle of the 
survival of the fittest. They had become strong, brave, and 
skilful. The sea was at once their natural element and the 
mother of them all, who gave her gifts unsparingly, but 
who ever and anon strove to betray and to destroy. 

In the warmth of the stoke-holds of the “ Moldavia/* 
before the opened doors of blazing furnaces, these half- 
perished men rapidly revived. They were provided with 
dry clothes ; and those who wished it were given a tot of 
rum. 

In the meantime, Captain Crouch, habited once again in 
the clothes that became him best of all—a rough pea- 
jacket and a pair of slacks—was seated in Captain Cookson’s 
cabin, with a borrowed pipe between his lips. 

Word by word, from the very day when he had set sail 
from New York with his orders from Mr. Jason, junior, he 
told the whole of his story, concealing nothing—neither 
the details of how he himself had been fooled, the marked 
gallantry of Jimmy Burke, nor the perfidy of Stork. 

" It's a strange tale," said Captain Cookson, folding his 
arms and staring hard at Jimmy, who was sound asleep on 
his bunk. " It's a strange tale ; and from the lips of any 
man but you, Crouch, I should never believe a word of it." 

" I don’t care a rap," said Crouch, " whether you believe 
it or not. The point is, you must do what I tell you, or— 
if you like—give over command of the ship to me. You've 
served as my first mate once ; I see no reason why you 
shouldn't do it again." 

" And I see every reason," said the other. " In the first 
place, I've my own orders, which are to take my cargo to 
Leith. In the second place, though you may be senior to 
me, and you’re a man for whom I have always had a most 
sincere respect, this ship happens to be under my com¬ 
mand, as the papers I carry prove. I can't shirk my 
responsibilities, nor do I mean to." 

" That's the right spirit! " cried Captain Crouch. "I'm 
proud to be your friend. And, meanwhile, this pipe don’t 
draw, and your tobacco has no more taste than a pinch of 
hay." 

" Then, why smoke it ? " asked the other, with a smile. 

" Because," said Crouch, " as far as a man’s brain-box 
is concerned, tobacco acts like steam in an engine-room. 
It’s the motive power, so to speak, if you manage to follow 
my meaning. Without steam, there’s no use in a boiler, a 
connecting-rod, or a shaft. Without tobacco-smoke, there’s 
no use in the convolutions of the human brain. That’s 
how it is with me ; though I'm bound to confess I can't, as 
you might call it, get much steam up with a brand of fuel 
like this." 

" It costs fourpence an ounce," said Captain Cookson. 

" And that’s more than I ever paid for Bull's Eye Shag," 
said Crouch. " I wouldn’t use this stuff to smoke out a 
wasps' nest. What do you call it—School Girls' Mixture, 
Fairy Footsteps, or some such name as that ? " 

" No. Navy Cut," said the other. 

" And that’s an insult to the Royal Navy," answered 
Crouch. " I reckon a sober-minded British man-o’-wars- 


man wouldn’t give it to his youngest baby to chew. If 
Lord Nelson had smoked a tobacco like that, he’d never 
have won the battle of Trafalgar." 

" Look here I" said Captain Cookson, who had come to 
the end of his patience, " all I’ve got to say is this : if you 
don’t like my baccy, don’t smoke it." 

" I won't," said Crouch. 

And at that, without any more ado, he hurled the pipe 
out of the port-hole into the sea. 

" My favourite pipe ! " cried Cookson, springing to his 
feet. 

" That’s your misfortune," answered Crouch. " And, 
after all, you're in no worse luck than I am. Still, we 
waste time when there is much of importance to discuss. 
Whether you or I command this ship, matters no more than 
the two buttons on the back of the frock-coat of a shop¬ 
walker. I and my friends set out in the * Kitty Mc- 
Quaire' to run down the * Marigold,* and we’ve been 
hoist on our own petard—as the saying goes. For all that, 
I'm not disposed to give up the chase. As soon as day 
breaks, we should sight the fishing-smack with Stork on 
board ; and it’s my suggestion that, counting the pop-gun 
she carries for nothing, we run her down, and serve all on 
board in the way they treated us." 

" You forget the submarine," said Captain Cookson. 

" I forget nothing of the sort," said Captain Crouch. 
" I'm ready enough to take what risks there are." 

Cookson thrust both hands deep into his trousers pocket9, 
and strode to and fro in his little cabin. For some moments 
he seemed to be deep in thought. Then, at last, his mind 
made up, he approached his old shipmate, and held out a 
weather-beaten, horny hand. 

" I’m with you, Crouch! " said he. " I'm with you, come 
what may!" 

Crouch rose to his feet, at the same time bringing the 
fist of one hand into the opened palm of the other, with a 
gesture suggestive of the utmost satisfaction. 

" Good ! ’’ he cried. " There's three men on board who 
won’t be baulked by anything—three men who have sailed 
the seas together for the greater part of their lives. And 
there’s the boy, too—a rare lad, as I promise you, who knows 
no more of fear than I about keeping bees. Whisker’s 
in a bad way just at present, but he'll pull round, long 
before morning. He was never bom to be drowned ; and 
for the matter of that, neither were you or I." 

In spite of the dangers that the morrow was almost 
certain to bring forth, in spite of the immediate presence 
of so formidable an adversary as the U 93, these two 
merchant captains—men who had spent the best of their 
years in facing the manifold dangers of the sea, in every 
quarter of the globe—laid them down to sleep as if nothing 
unusual had occurred or was likely to occur. Captain 
Crouch snored lustily ; whereas Captain Cookson appeared 
perfectly comfortable, stretched at full length upon the 
floor, with a rolled-up overcoat doing duty for a pillow. 

Jimmy, in the meantime, slept the sleep of pure 
exhaustion on the comfortable bunk of Captain Cookson’s 
cabin. Soon after his rescue, he had been given some hot 
soup ; and, almost immediately after drinking it, he had 
dropped off into a heavy slumber, from which he did not 
awake until the first signs of daybreak were far spread upon 
the eastern sky-line. 

The first thing he saw was the lean, wiry figure of Crouch, 
standing in the open doorway, with a large telescope under 
his arm. On the one side of Crouch was Cookson ; on the 
other, Whisker, who seemed more bulky, more huge than 
ever, since his great form was silhouetted against the half- 
light of approaching day. 

" That's her, right enough ! " Captain Crouch was saying. 
" That’s the ‘ Marigold ' that we came out of Hull to look 
for ; and on board of her there’s the greatest villain that 
ever tied a reef-knot or a bowline in a bight." 

Jimmy sprang out of bed, and hastily dressed in a suit 
of seaman's clothes which he found laid out upon a chair. 
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A moment later, he was on the main-deck with the three cidence, there was not another ship in sight, except a 

merchant captains, who had come to some sort of mutual trawler, far away to the south. 

understanding that they should command the ship together. The U 93, in accordance with the design of the very 
They formed a kind of triumvirate, wherein the knowledge, latest submarines, was armed with two quick-firing guns, 
experience, and powers of initiative of each were combined With both of these, without a moment’s delay or hesitation, 
and amplified. the Germans opened fire upon the " Moldavia," raking 

Crouch turned to Jimmy, and asked him if he had her with shrapnel from end to end. 

recovered from the trying ordeal of the previous day. The There was no question now as to who commanded the 

boy answered that he felt no ill effects ; whereat Crouch ship ; for the very first projectile burst immediately above 
laughed, and slapped Whisker on the back. the bridge, so that both Whisker and Cookson—who were 

" Here's seventeen stone," said he, “ that ean no more standing side by side—were struck, the former falling 
sink in salt water than a corked-up, empty bottle. Mark heavily to the ground, whereas Captain Cookson, carrying 
my words, my boy, we were not saved as we were at the a hand to his shoulder, cried out that his collar bone was 
eleventh hour for nothing. It doesn’t do to count your broken. 

chickens afore they're hatched, but Rudolf Stork's not seen Crouch flew to the telegraph which communicated with 
the last of us yet." the engine-room below, and shouted his orders for " full 

Meanwhile, Cookson had run up the bridge steps, where steam ahead." He then put the helm hard aport, and did 
he called both his brother captains and Jimmy to his so only in the nick of time ; for the white streak of a 
side. torpedo flashed through the water, missing the steamer's 

" There’s something suspicious about that smack," said rudder by five yards at the most, 
he. " She's got no sail up ; I can see no one on board. There was a kind of fog upon the sea, the surface of 
She’s lying just as if she were at anchor." which—though by no means calm—was a great deal less 

The daylight was now spreading fast. Already the sun troubled than it had been on the evening of the previous 
was rising. They were drawing quite near to the day. Captain Crouch recognised at once that their only 
f ‘ Marigold," which—as Captain Cookson had pointed chance of safety lay in flight. Moreover, two things were 
out—appeared to be deserted and riding lazily at anchor. necessary : firstly, never to present a broadside to the 
As we know, it had been Crouch's intention to run the submarine, which would thereby be offered a suitable target 
smack down, to send her to the bottom. Such a light for a Krupp torpedo ; secondly, to follow—as far as was 
craft would stand but a small chance in a direct collision possible—a zigzag course, so that a torpedo, if discharged, 
between herself and the heavy ocean tramp. would probably miss its mark. 

However, as they drew near to the "Marigold," it became There followed, during the early hours of that bleak, 
apparent that once again they had been toiled by Rudolf sunless morning, a stern chase—a matter of life and death. 
Stork. Strange—almost miraculous as it must have 
seemed at first—the fact remained that Stork and everyone 
of his companions had vanished as completely as if they 
had been spirited away. 

A surprise has this effect upon us all: we lose, for the 
moment, our natural powers of reasoning ; we cannot, as 
it were, put two and two together. They could not explain 
this seeming miracle, until, as in a flash, they remembered 
the U 93. There could be no question that Stork 
and those who were with him had been taken on board 
the German submarine. 

Thus, as at a stroke, were all Captain Crouch's 
hopes dashed to the ground ; his well-laid plans 
had gone astray. If Stork was 
already on board the submarine, 
he had accomplished the very 
task for which he had been 
sent out into the North Sea. 

The U 93 had been warned of 
the coming raid. 

There is an old proverb which 
reminds us that the worm will 
sometimes turn; and this is 
exactly what happened now. 

Crouch had set forth in the 
“ Kitty McQuaire ’’ with the idea 
of bringing a German spy to his 
account. At first, Stork had 
been the fugitive ; but, before 
the full disk of the round 
morning sun was visible above 
the sky-line, the tables had 
been completely turned. 

The U 93 rose once again 
from out of the water like 
some weird, remorseless and 
formidable monster that lives 
and has its being in the un¬ 
fathomable depths of the sea. 

Almost immediately, two men 
made their appearance on the 
coiming-tower; and one of 
these was the commander, 
whilst the other was Rudolf 
i>iurk. 13 y a strange coin- 
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The “ Moldavia 99 soon proved herself capable of holding 
her own. Both wind ana tide were against the submarine, 
which also—by reason of the fact that she carried the 
crew of the ” Marigold ” over and above her normal 
complement—was overloaded. The tramp, which was 
under full steam, had been dry-docked that very autumn ; 
and on that occasion she excelled herself, surpassing all 
that her builders had ever dreamed of in the way of speed. 

None the less, never for a single instant were those on 
board the steamer out of danger. The forward gun of the 
U 93 spat fire like a cornered cat, raining in quick 
succession a perfect hurricane of shells upon the unprotected 
decks. Crouch behaved as he had done on board the 
” Harlech 99 when that ship was under a withering fire 
from the " Dresden's " guns. He stood at his post, with 
Jimmy Burke at his side, giving his orders to the engine- 


room and to the quartermaster at the wheel, encouraging, 
both by his example and his words, those whose duty it 
was to remain upon the deck. 

Once, when he looked back, he saw that the submarine 
had dropped far behind. 

“ We’ll escape, my boy ! ” he cried. “ We'll slip away 
by the very skin of our teeth.” 

” What’s that ? ” cried Jimmy, whose eyes had been 
fixed ahead. 

Captain Crouch at once brought his telescope to his only 
eye. And there, sure enough, immediately in front of them, 
standing out in a line like a great row of forts, right across 
the horizon, were the great battle-cruisers of the German 
Navy which had come from Kiel, that the white cliffs 
and green fields of England might echo with the thunder of 
their guns. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


VAB VICTIS! 


anyone who has the slightest 
knowledge of the fighting 
ships of the world, the 
identification of the German 
Dreadnought cruisers is a 
comparatively easy matter. 
The ships which took part 
in the third German raid, 
which left Kiel on the night 
of January 23, have certain 
characteristics of their own 
which no one can mistake. 

The latest of these, the ** Derfflinger,” was launched at 
Hamburg in 1914. On the outbreak of war, she was 
actually performing her trials, and was no doubt hurriedly 
completed and commissioned. She is distinguishable by the 
fact that all her turrets are in the centre line—an arrange¬ 
ment that enables the majority of her guns to fire a broad¬ 
side to either flank. The main battery consists of eight 
12-inch guns. The turbine engines are of the very latest 
pattern, and are designed for a speed of twenty-seven 
knots. 

The” Seydlitz,” a slightly larger edition of the ” Moltke” 
and the ” Goeben,” is in a class by herself. She has about 
the same speed as the ” Derfflinger,” is not quite so heavily 
armoured, and her largest guns are not greater than n-inch 
weapons—a calibre that is unknown on board the ships of 
the British Navy. As far as can be ascertained, the 
” Seydlitz ” cannot be regarded as a complete success. 
By reason of her great speed, her heavy batteries, and 
thick armour belt, she consumes, when travelling at her 
utmost speed, an amazing quantity of fuel, which could not 
easily be replaced if the ship were operating in distant seas. 

The ” Moltke ” is the sister ship of the famous ” Goeben,” 
which succeeded in escaping from the Mediterranean 
squadron at the beginning of the War. seeking refuge in the 
Bosphorus, where she hoisted the Turkish ensign. The 
4 * Moltke ” was launched at Hamburg in 1910, and is 
considerably faster than either the ” Seydlitz ” or the 
” Derfflinger ”—which can be accounted for by the fact 
that she is not so heavily armoured. 

The last ship of the squadron, the ” Bliicher,” is, for more 
reasons than one, likely to be of the greatest interest to 
English readers : firstly, because of the fate with which 
she met; and secondly, because of her history. 

In the year 1908, it was known in German naval circles 
that the British Admiralty was building a new class of ship, 
which was to combine something of the heavy batteries and 
armour-plate protection of a battle-ship with the speed of a 
first-class cruiser. The designs of these ships—which are 
now known as the famous ” Invincible ” class—were kept 
wholly secret; and beyond the fact that they were likely 
to prove a kind of combination of the Dreadnought and 
the cruiser, nothing concerning the details of their con¬ 
struction was known either at Hamburg or at Kiel. 


It was none the less necessary for the German naval 
authorities to design and construct some kind of ship capable 
of holding its own against the British ” Invincibles ” ; and 
the ” Bliicher ” was the result. 

It must be confessed—even by the most patriotic Junkers 
that ever swaggered in Unter den Linden—that she was a 
failure. When launched, the ship was found to be very 
greatly inferior to its British rivals. The “ Bliicher ” 
carried twelve 8-2-inch guns as against the eight 12-inch 
guns of the ” Invincible.” Her top speed was also a good 
knot an hour less than that which could be accomplished 
by the British ships, in spite of the fact that she was no 
better protected and was even more expensive in regard to 
fuel. It is, indeed, doubtful whether this ship can rightly 
be called a “ battle-cruiser,” though—to her cost—she was 
included in the German battle-cruiser squadron that set 
forth from the Bight of Heligoland, on the morning of 
January 24, to raid the English coast. 

All these ships have a most formidable appearance. 
Combining as they do great strength with maximum speed, 
they are enemies not to be despised. They appear even 
more powerful than they are, since all lie low in the water 
and have enormous, stumpy funnels from which the black 
smoke rolls in clouds. 

Captain Crouch, who was well acquainted with the ships of 
the German Navy, recognised them the moment he brought 
his telescope to bear in their direction, and saw at once 
the extreme danger of the situation. The German cruisers, 
steering due north-west, were making straight for the 
“ Moldavia,” which was already within range of the great 
11-inch guns. Flight would be less than useless, since the 
men-of-war were travelling at, at least, twice the pace of 
the tramp. Moreover, to turn back at this juncture 
would be doubly fatal, since this would bring the ” Mol¬ 
davia” within range of a torpedo that might be discharged 
from the submarine. 

Captain Crouch was not a man who took long to make up 
his mind. When it was necessary to act, to take the 
greatest risks, he never hesitated to do so. He may 
already have given himself up for lost, or else he may have 
thought that one last hope remained ; in any case, he put 
the ship about, and, steaming at full speed, made straight 
for the U 93. 

As he did so, the submarine reopened fire ; and once 
again the “ Moldavia ” was raked from forecastle to poop, 
so that the life of every man on board was in the utmost 
peril. Nor was this all, for a greater calamity was yet to 
come. It was as if a thunder-cloud had burst immediately 
above them, when the great guns of the “ Bliicher ” opened 
fire. 

A loud report smote the cold, grey waters of the Dogger 
Bank in such a manner as the hammer of Vulcan must 
have sounded and echoed in Olympus. Almost immedi¬ 
ately, the great shell was heard shrieking and singing on 
its way. It fell some distance short, plunging into the sea 
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at a point from which a huge column of water shot upward 
like a jet. 

We have all seen rain-drops splashing in a puddle ; and 
this is precisely what happens—on a very much larger 
scale—when projectiles from modern guns strike the surface 
of the sea. Sometimes, owing to the extreme sensitiveness 
of many high explosives, shells will burst on impact with 
the water, which is churned white by the explosion, as 
under the triple screws of an Atlantic liner. The fire from 
the quick-firing guns on board the submarine was a menace 
to the individual lives of those on board the tramp ; but 
one shell from the “ Bliicher,” if it succeeded in striking 
a vital part of the ship, would suffice to send her to the 
bottom. 

It must be remembered that the range of the great guns of 
modern navies is so long that ships come into action the 
moment they are in sight. In this case, the German battle¬ 
cruisers were still so far distant that they could not have 
been recognised with the naked eye. No more was visible 
than the great funnels, from each of which was issuing 
a long trail of smoke ; so that the gigantic ships appeared 
as four black smudges on the sky line. 

To them the “ Moldavia ” must have appeared as but a 
small speck upon the horizon ; and, in face of this, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the “ Bliicher ” should have 
opened fire with such little hesitation. At that distance 
she could not possibly have seen the submarine, which was 
more than a mile to the north of the steamer. Hence, 
since the “ Moldavia ” flew no flag, it was not at first appar¬ 
ent to Captain Crouch on what justification the German 
gunners had got to work. 

There is, however, a factor in modern warfare, both on 
sea and land, which must always be taken into account ; 
and this is expressed in the one word—“ Wireless.” The 
U 93 was moving forward at her topmost surface speed. 
She was equipped with wireless apparatus—of which, of 
course, the ” Moldavia ” was deficient; and there could be 


little doubt that the U 93 was already in direct com¬ 
munication with the " Bliicher.” 

What her first message was may safely be left to the 
imagination. She must have signalled to the effect that the 
tramp was an enemy, flying for safety, with the German 
submarine in hot pursuit. The commander of the U 93 had 
realised that his prey was fast slipping through his fingers, 
that the ” Moldavia ” was making good her escape by means 
of her superior speed and the ability of her commander. 

Hence, the U 93 needed assistance, and, fortunately 
for her, powerful support was close at hand. She sent her 
wireless signal to the ” Bliicher,” the nearest of the four 
German battle-cruisers ; and presently, in quick succession, 
the great guns were thudding forth their messages of 
destruction. 

Luckily for Captain Crouch, and all those on board the 
tramp, the range was still too long for accurate shooting. 
The ” Moldavia ” had completed a semicircle, and was 
now steaming back upon her own track. For all that, if 
the chase was continued, the battle-cruisers must soon come 
within decisive range, when no power on earth could serve 
to save the ship. 

Captain Whisker had been carried below unconscious. 
Cookson was in his own cabin, where, with the help of the 
ship’s steward, 
he was en¬ 
deavouring to 
bandage his 
hurt shoulder. 





“ The forward gun of the U 93 spat fire like a cornered cat, raining in quick succession a 
perfect hurricane of shells upon the unprotected decks/’ (See page 326.) 
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As neither one nor the other had the slightest knowledge of 
first-aid dressing, the thing was clumsily done ; and, besides, 
the captain had lost so much blood already that he was 
very nearly in a fainting condition, and in no fit state to 
return to his post on the bridge. 


Fortunately, in Captain Crouch, there was one on board 
capable of dealing with the crisis, who saw at once that 
desperate measures were necessary, and was resolved to 
take them. 

It was impossible to suppose that the “ Moldavia " could 



** Then it was that the iron bows of the steamer crashed into the U 93 . There was a loud bursting sound—a kind of wrench-* 
a thin, hissing cloud of steam/* (See page 330.) 
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live for long under fire from the guns of such monster 
ships as the German battle-cruisers. One well-placed shell, 
as we have said, would be sufficient to complete the business. 
Still, inasmuch as Captain Crouch was fleeing from the men- 
of-war with all the speed he could, the chances were that 
the fatal moment would be delayed. The German ships were 
steaming ahead at the rate of about twenty-five knots an 
hour, with the result that the " Moldavia ” was being 
rapidly overhauled. Even now, the great shells were falling 
in dangerous proximity to the ship. 

The commander of the U 93 saw his danger in a 
trice. No doubt he had thought it quite improbable that 
the “ Moldavia ” would turn and steam back upon her 
own wake. Had Crouch not been a man of iron, he would 


and laughed ; but it was the laugh of one who was quite 
beside himself with intense excitement and the savage 
exhilaration of the moment. 

Jimmy Burke could not refrain from laughing, too. The 
moment was one of ecstasy. They were flying onward 
through the water, straight for what looked like sudden 
death; the living shells no longer plunged into the sea on 
either side of the ship, but the small quick-firing guns of the 
submarine had reopened with a deadly accuracy. Indeed, 
the range was so decisive that it was almost impossible to 
miss so large a target. 

The canvas screens, which guarded the bridge upon which 
Crouch and Jimmy Burke were standing, were torn to rags 
and tatters. The funnel was so riddled with shot that it 


have endeavoured to escape towards the coast. As it 
was, he headed his vessel straight for the submarine 
with all the engine-power that the old tramp had at her 
disposal. 

The “ Bliicher’s ” shells were falling thick and fast, when 
quite suddenly the battle-cruiser ceased firing, so that the 
silence that fell upon the sea seemed strange and death¬ 
like after the colossal uproar of the guns. The truth was 
that the commander of the submarine and Rudolf Stork 
himself, both of whom were still together on the conning- 
tower, had been the first to recognise that the U 93 
was in danger of destruction from the “ Bliicher’s ” shells, 
since the submarine and the steamer were drawing closer 
and closer together. Accordingly, another wireless 


was like a sieve. The teak decks were splintered right 
and left, and in some places the taffrails were so twisted 
by the sheer force of exploding shells that they resembled 
corkscrews. 

As they drew nearer to the submarine, the danger they 
were in became more imminent. The noise was deafening. 
The surface of the sea both to port and starboard was lashed 
by showers of shrapnel bullets, so that it was just as if 
hailstones were falling from the leaden skies. 

At this supreme moment, Jimmy Burke could not take 
his eyes from Captain Crouch, in whose hands was Fate 
itself. 

Crouch was like a man transfigured. In his very 
attitude there was something heroic. He now stood 


message was dispatched, asking the “ Blucher ” to hold 

back her fire. 

In warfare it often happens that deeds are 
accomplished so daring that even 
those who witness them cannot 
believe them true. So was it 
now with the commander of the 
U 93, who could not at first bring 
himself to believe that it was 
Crouch’s deliberate intention to 
run him down. 

A torpedo, fired from the sub¬ 
marine, passed through the water 
like a flash of light, and missed the 
14 Moldavia's " bows by a matter 
of inches. Captain Crouch, upon 
the bridge, threw back his head 


motionless, still and silent as a statue cut in stone. He 
no longer laughed. He looked neither to the right nor left, 
but straight ahead—his great, square chin protruding more 
than ever, his eyes fixed and yet ablaze. 

He himself was at the helm. The quartermaster, whose 
place he had taken, lay face downward on the deck in the 
welter of his blood, struck stone dead in the fulfilment of 
his duty. 

Crouch gripped the handles of the wheel so tightly 
that the knuckles on his sunburnt hands showed white 
beneath his skin. The man was evidently wrought up to 
the very highest pitch, his iron nerves strained to the utmost. 
When the shells burst about his ears, he never flinched, 
nor moved the fraction of an inch. He kept his eyes glued 
to the German submarine ahead, and moved the wheel, first 
this way and then that, so that the bows of the “ Moldavia ” 
were ever directed straight for the U 93. 



«nd simultaneously a shout human voices uplifted in anguish and dismay. And the U 93 crumpled • . . and vanished in 
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Crouch's only chance lay in holding to the same course 
as the enemy ships. Before long, the “ Moldavia ” must 
be overtaken and destroyed. However, for the time being, 
Crouch could strive to delay the inevitable moment. 

It was then soon after seven o’clock. The atmosphere 
was clear, though the sky was cloudy. The sun, which had 
appeared for a few moments at daybreak, was now masked 
and invisible, except for a patch of brightness above the 
eastern sky-line. There were no ships in sight, save for a 
few trawlers veering towards the north. On that fateful 
morning, the neighbourhood of the Dogger Bank—swarming, 
as a rule, with fishing-craft of every kind and description— 
was unusually deserted. 

The German battle-cruisers were now close enough for 
their hulls to be distinguishable. The outline of each ship 
stood forth, clear-cut and black, against the sky-line. Each 
was rushing forward at its topmost speed, bearing down 
with inevitable precision upon the defenceless cargo-ship. 

Suddenly, it became apparent that, in addition to the 
Dreadnought cruisers, the sea was alive with a host of 
smaller craft—light-cruisers and torpedo-boat destroyers. 
There were in all—so far as they could see—six light 
cruisers and a number of destroyers, whfch were spread out 
on all sides like a ring of skirmishers or scouts. 

In less than five minutes, the ” Moldavia " was reduced 
to a floating wreck. She was so riddled with shell, so 
battered, tom, and damaged, that she was no more than a 
sheer hulk, lying idle on the waves. Her funnel had been 
struck low down, and hurled piecemeal overboard, taking 
with it the greater part of the boat-deck and the upper 
davits. Both masts had been shot away, the main-mast 
falling forward, so that all the superstructure on the main- 
deck, from the companion-way to the chart-room, had 
been reduced to ruins. 

In the sides of the ship there were at least half a dozen 
gaping holes, each one large enough to admit the body of a 
man. One shell had burst in the engine-room, killing 
the chief engineer and wounding three of his assistants, and 
leaving the engines no more than a mass of scrap-iron. 

How Crouch and Jimmy Burke lived in the midst of 
this, it is not possible to say. The dogs of war, ferocious 
though they be, are sometimes kind and sometimes pitifully 
cruel. One man will be killed by a spent bullet the very 
moment he comes within the sound of guns; whereas 
another, time and again, will live in the midst of mad, 
raging carnage, and come forth unscathed and still alive. 

Crouch’s clothes were in rags and tatters. He had been 
hurled to the forward well-deck when the bridge had 
given way, and found himself buried beneath a heap of 
splintered wood and twisted brass and iron. He was 
bruised from head to foot, and had been, at first, a little 
stunned, since for a moment he had not been able to 
remember where he was. 

And Jimmy Burke w r as in a no better plight. Indeed, he 
looked as if he had received a mortal wound ; for he was all 
sprinkled with the blood of a man who had been killed quite 
near to him—a poor fellow who had been literally blown 
to pieces by an n-inch shell that burst at his very feet. 

Crouch, followed by Jimmy, dragged himself to the 
forecastle, which was the only point oi vantage left on the 
demolished, shattered ship. Save these two, no one was 
to be seen upon the deck, in which great holes yawned like 
chasms. Here and there, in horrid attitudes, lay those 
who had given up their lives, who had been murdered— 
for it was nothing else but murder—under the naval 
ensign of the German Empire, for the vile cause of the 
Fatherland and “ Kultur.” 

Captain Crouch looked about him like a man who finds 
himself, upon a sudden, on the horns of a dilemma. In 
spite of his dishevelled and tattered garments, he appeared 
quite unconcerned. He took not the least notice of either 
the great shells or the deafening explosions which, every few 
seconds, rent the air. He stood with his legs wide parted 
and both hands thrust into his trousers pockets. 

“I don't know how it is we’re still alive,” said he; 


“ or how the old ship isn't lying on her beam ends at the 
bottom of the sea. It’s a mystery that no one will ever 
solve. It would stump Solomon himself, or my name was 
never Crouch.*' 

” It can’t last," said Jimmy, with his eyes fixed upon the 
gigantic shadow of the ” Blucher.” 

” You’re right, my boy," said Crouch ,* “ it can't last; 
that’s sure. We've run our course ; we’ve hove in sight 
of the harbour lights where all men some day come to port. 
There’s no need to signal for a pilot." 

Even as he spoke, a shell came rushing past their ears, 
so close that the hot air in their faces was like the blast 
from an oven. It plunged into the sea, not twenty yards 
from the ” Moldavia's " bows. 

" Another one like that," said Crouch, " and there’s 
an end to you and me, and the poor old ship as well." 

For the next five minutes these two stood side by side, 
waiting in heroic patience for the end, which seemed so long 
in coming. And then, on a sudden, like the sharp bark of 
an angry dog, a gun spoke from the north. 

Crouch had lost his telescope; but, bringing the open 
palm of a hand to his brow, he strained his eyes ahead. 

" Look there 1 " he cried. ” Look there l " 

" What is it ? " asked Jimmy, breathless with instant 
hope and the terror of the moment. " What is it ? " 

I may be wrong," said Crouch ; " but, unless I'm much 
mistaken, that’s one of the British light-cruisers of the 
* Arethusa ’ class—in all probability, the * Arethusa ' 
herself, or else the * Aurora.* " 

A few minutes sufficed to prove Captain Crouch in the 
right. The " Aurora "—for it was she—had opened fire 
upon the leading enemy light-cruiser, which lay some 
distance to the east. And presently two other British 
ships appeared, which Crouch identified as the “ Arethusa " 
and the " Southampton.” 

The appearance of the British men-of-war meant the 
saving of the ” Moldavia": since, the very moment 
the light-cruiser squadron hove in sight, the German 
Dreadnoughts left the merchant-vessel to her fate, and 
directed their fire upon an enemy who was capable of 
answering back. 

For all that, it was still a rank unequal fight; and 
Captain Crouch was even more perturbed as to what 
would be the fate of the light-cruisers under the heavy 
gun-fire of the " Moltke," the ” Derfflinger," the " Blucher,” 
and the " Seydlitz,” than he had been anxious about himself 
and the ship that he commanded. 

” By thunder ! " he exclaimed. ” They’re as game as 
bantams. I never saw the like of it 1 They’ve speed 
enough, it's true; but if it comes to a square fight, they 
won’t be able to keep above water for half an hour." 

It seemed, indeed, that the light-cruiser squadron was 
purposely courting death. Seven ships were now in sight— 
the " Southampton,” ” Nottingham,” ” Birmingham,” 
” Lowestoft,” " Arethusa," ” Aurora,” and " Undaunted,” 
besides Commodore Tyrwhitt's destroyer flotillas. These 
ships would have proved far more than a match for the 
lighter German men-of-war; but the presence of the four 
Dreadnoughts put a very different aspect on the case. 
And yet the ” Arethusa” and her sisters tore onward, at 
full steam ahead, making straight into the very jaws of a 
formidable and powerful foe. 

“ I’m thinking,” said Captain Crouch to Jimmy, " I’m 
thinking the ’ Arethusa ’ must have something up her 
sleeve.” 

She had. She knew that she was backed up by some of 
the finest ships that were ever launched—the monarchs of 
the sea. And presently, from the north, the sudden report 
of a great gun smote the desolation of the Dogger Bank 
with a mighty thunder-clap which was like the bursting of 
the skies. And a little after, there hove into sight upon the 
northern sky-line, the " Tiger" and the ” Lion,” and in their 
wake, the ” Princess Royal,” the “ Indomitable,” and the 
” New Zealand.” The Titans were come to pick up the 
gauntlet thrown by the Giants. 


{To be concluded,) 
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Canadian Lynx. 



H UNTING the Canadian lynx, although there is 
practically no danger attending the pursuit, 
is one of the most exciting sports afforded by 
the North American wilderness. The hazard to 
the hunter is nil in all ordinary circumstances, but the 
incidents of the chase are sure to be blood-stirring, while 
the exhilaration of spirit consequent on the stimulation 
of every manly quality, the charm of the ever-varying 
scenery, and the delightful feeling that “ something may 
happen,” all combine to keep the hunter at high tension 
from the moment when the dogs first give tongue till the 
big tassel-eared cat has either won its way to safety or 
lies dead at the feet of its foes. 

That the cougar (or mountain-lion, as it is commonly 
called in the West) is, in consequence of its greater size 
and superior fighting powers, a much more spectacular 
object of pursuit and a better “ sporting proposition ” 
in the worries, cannot be denied ; but, so far as the actual 
chase is concerned, the lynx is in every respect a brilliant 
quarry, not too easily brought to bay, and of sufficient 
strength and spirit to excite those pleasurable sensations 
which are usually engendered by the pursuit of a dangerous 
animal. 

For, although it is safe to say that, except in the literature 
of imaginative writers, the Canadian lynx, or lucivee, never 
attacks man, unless the provocation is dire, the guarantee 
of immunity from assault is sufficiently questionable to 
make one always approach the animal in a spirit of respect¬ 
ful caution. A cat’s temper is proverbially uncertain, 
and the lynx has the physical ability to make any sudden 
offensive impulse an extremely serious matter for the 
unwary hunter. 

The sensible hunter, therefore—especially if he has seen a 
lynx rip up a fine dog or two—is not likely to make the 
mistake of treating so redoubtable a fighter with contempt 
when they meet. 

It happens occasionally, however, that some would-be 
dare-devil, in a spirit of bravado and to show off before his 
companions, indulges in reckless intimacies with a lynx, 
relying on the well-known general reluctance of the animal 
to attack man to bring him through the escapade with glory 
and a whole skin. Ninety-nine times in a hundred the 
chances are favourable, but the hundredth man may get 
so wholesomely mauled as to give these foolhardy exploits 
the necessary glamour to incite to others. 

I recall one such happening, and one only, in a fairly 
extensive acquaintance with Felis canadensis : and even 
of this incident, I have merely what may be called docu¬ 
mentary, or perhaps I should say integumentary, evidence; 
for I was not a witness of the episode, but was told of it 
about an hour after it occurred by the man who figured in it 
—and where the word of a half-breed Algonquin hunter is 
concerned you should give full-hearted credence to what 
he says only when you have ocular proof of the truth of his 
statements. 


At Close Quarters with the Big Cat 
of the North American Forests. 

By LINCOLN WILBAR. 

However, the hero of this adventure, one Pete Meservy, 
who was helping us to build a new hunting-camp on the 
Russell Lake Stillwater, swore by “ two bottles of Jamaica 
ginger and one pair of suspenders ” that he told the trpth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and as anyone 
who takes such a terrible oath as that certainly deserves 
to be believed, I am disposed to accept his story, sub¬ 
stantiated as it was by visible evidence of a strongly 
lyncean character. 

The incident—for it was not more serious than that— 
occurred some years ago, when I and two friends from 
New York were preparing to spend a winter in the woods. 
Our intention was to hunt big game—moose, caribou, deer, 
bear, etc.—during the open season (then much longer than 
now), and to devote the rest of our time, until late in the 
spring, to trapping the various fur-bearing animals, which 
in those days were fairly numerous in our section. Lynx, 
I may mention, were, for them, plentiful, and Pete (who 
was going trapping on his own ground, twenty miles farther 
up the stream, after he finished with us) took advantage 
of a wet day to set some lynx-snares at likely places in the 
vicinity of our camp. 



“ Once he brought in a foolish spruce-partridge that . . . 
had got caught ... in a snare.” (See page 334 .) 
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There were two of these snares, and for want of time 
Pete visited each on alternate days, the trip occupying 
about an hour. But although he was a famous trapper, 
ranking with French Lewey and men of that stamp, there 
followed a fortnight during which he returned from his 
daily visits with the unvarying formula, “ Nothin’ doin’.” 
Once he brought in a foolish spruce-partridge that, in some 
inexplicable way, had got caught by the tail in a snare set 
for its betters ; and, again, he took a fine fisher; but of lynx 
he found not so much as a hair on his wire. Yet every 
day, in the newly fallen snow, we saw fresh tracks where 
big-padded lynx had passed close to our camp, covering 
yards in their long arching bounds. 

Pete, in explanation of his ill-success, said he was letting 
the lynx grow. He wanted a big one. 

And at length, on the last day of his stay with us, he got 
a big one. But first the big one got a good deal of Pete, 
both as regards garments and epidermis. It was a very 
large male lynx indeed, quite the largest I had ever seen, 
and having been caught by the neck and one leg, it was only 
half-suffocated, and was in a temper to do anything wicked 
and violent. So Pete edged up with more than customary 
wariness, and aimed a blow at its head with the back of 
the axe. 

But, alas 1 I fear that Pete had been celebrating the 


termination of a lucrative engagement with us by too 
many applications to the bottle of " kerosene ” which, 
unknown to us, had come into the woods with him, for 
he missed the lynx entirely, and merely broke the wire 
by which it was held half suspended. Instantly the lynx, 
mad with pain and rage, and contrary to the custom of 
its kind, sprang at Pete and, as he laconically informed 
us, “ started the mattress-stuffin' flyin’.” He fell back¬ 
wards on the snow-covered ground, with the big cat 
clutched by the throat. 

That the fight between Pete and the lynx was on a more 
modest scale than the battle which St. Tammany waged 
with the devil when he threw him from New Jersey across 
the river to the Island of Manhattan (where it is said the 
devil has remained ever since), is probable ; but Pete 
described it that night in the new camp, as he squatted on 
the puncheon floor splitting fur-stretchers out of a block 
of dry cedar-wood with a frown, as “ considerable warmin’.” 
And as he sat for an hour or more before going to bed 
laboriously running a huge darning-needle around the edges 
of gaping holes in his clothes and drawing the cloth into 
modest but undecorative puckers, we were not disposed to 
doubt the heating quality of the encounter. It must have 
been something of a “ scrap.” 

Indeed, considering the exceptional size of the animal, 
and the fact that at such close quarters 
Pete's only available weapon was a 
skinning-knife, it is remarkable that he 
came out of the scrimmage as well as he 
did. 

We killed three other lynx that winter 
—two in the commonplace circum¬ 
stances of trapping, and one which I 
shot just at dusk of a bitter January 
day, as I was making my way camp- 
ward, after one of the most wearisome 
tramps I ever did in the backwoods— 
but, having no dogs, we were unable to 
turn the presence of numerous lynx to 
sporting account. Unlike the Airican 
cats, none of the North American felidae 
has any real sporting value unless it is 
hunted with dogs, and the lynx is the 
most unsatisfactory beast of the lot. 

But put a good hound or an experi¬ 
enced Airedale terrier on the trail of a 
lynx, and immediately the tassel-eared 
cat becomes a most stimulating quarry. 
Even in the densely forested areas of 
the eastern provinces, where one can 
rarely see more of the chase than the 
beginning and the end, the excitement 
of the pursuit is maintained, in the face 
of increasing fatigue, by the novelty and 
wildness of the surroundings ; while in 
the more open western country, where 
the dogs can sometimes be seen, and 
where it is possible to catch occasional 
glimpses of the fleeing quarry, one’s 
zest in the pursuit becomes a sort of 
reckless madness, and if you happen to 
be riding a speedy little cow-pony, 
sure-footed as a Rocky Mountain goat, 
you give your mount the spur and take 
every kind of country at a break-neck 
pace. 

Except in those parts where it is 
possible to use riding-horses, the chase 
of the lynx is likely to be very fatiguing. 
Walking to hounds over half an English 
county is child’s-play in comparison. 
Lynx are rapid travellers, even when on 
the prowl, and as they have the habit 
of moving in comparatively straight 
lines, they are generally a good distance 
ahead of the dogs when the latter pick 
up the trail. 



•* The lynx, mad with pain ^ 

and rage, and contrary to the 
custom of its kind, sprang at 
Pete and, as he laconically in¬ 
formed us, * started the mattress- 
stuffin’ flyin’.’ ” 
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*' A Canadian lynx in a tree is an ugly-lookinf customer/’ 


Ah hour-old track often means that the lynx is several 
miles away, not only along *the trail but in an air-line; and as 
there is seldom a chance to save distance by cutting across 
country and intercepting the chase on a big curve, you have 
no option but to go, and go, and keep on going. Then, if 
the snow lies very deep and soft, obliging you to wear 
wide rackets, 14 inches across the web, you will know what 
it is to be heartily tired long before the lynx takes to a tree 
for refuge. 

A Canadian lynx in a tree is an ugly-looking customer. 
But it looks better aloft than it does at bay on the ground 
just at the instant when the dogs rush in to seize it. Then, 
of all the North American carnivora, it presents the most 
ferocious appearance. In similar circumstances an eight-foot 
cougar (about the maximum size) can put on an expression 
far from pleasing, and even a forty-pound bob-cat becomes 
a terrifying object to those who are unaware of its compara¬ 
tive harmlessness; but neither of these beasts approaches the 
lynx in the power to express the ultimate degree of ferocity. 
I do not know to a certainty to what feature or features to 
attribute this trick of ferocious expression, but I think the 
tasselled ears of the animal have a good deal to do with it. 

However, so far as the hunter is concerned, all this blood¬ 
curdling, hair-raising display is merely spectacular intimida¬ 
tion, extremely interesting and exciting, but only very 
remotely dangerous. On the other hand, it is often a rather 
serious business for the dogs. They, poor brutes, sometimes 
discover to their cost that a lynx in action sets at naught 
all scientific ideas on lyncean anatomy, and has teeth at 
both ends and claws all over. 

Ask any Canadian hunter who has been on the trail after 
lynx and you will find that he has the same story to tell. 
Felts canadensis is a 0 hurricane " fighter at close quarters. 


A Talk to Boys. 


“ Time! ” 




D 


By an Old One. 


I N sport the cry of “ Time ! *’ means that strenuous 
exertion is over, and that the players can don their 
sweaters or get into their ordinary garb, and loll 
about at ease. But that is not the use which I want 
to impress upon you. It is not cessation from toil and 
struggle and endeavour which I am going to preach, but 
rather the gospel of the more strenuous life. I have a notion 
that the value of time is not so fully realised as it used to be, 
and I want to remind the present generation of boys of its 
value before the precious days of youth are gone, never to be 
recalled. 

I was going along a suburban road the other day, and 
saw in the distance a group of school-children and errand- 
boys, and a few grown-ups, all gazing downwards at some¬ 
thing which evidently interested them. I soon knew what 
it was, because presently a great rush of water passed me 
down the hill, and I soon saw that a water-pipe had burst, 
and the water was gushing out in fine style, clear as crystal 
at its source, but running to waste down the road, and soon 
becoming muddy and turbid. It seemed such a pity to see 
hundreds of gallons of pure water expending themselves so 
uselessly, and I was glad to think that the men from the 
waterworks would, before very long, come' along and stop 
the flow. 

Yet you and I are witnesses every day of a shocking 
waste of time, both in our own lives and the lives of others. 
We watch time flying away, utterly waste, with the utmost 
indifference. We are so accustomed to-seeing time wasted 
that we give it no thought. Yet, is not time as valuable as 
water ? Why, of course it is—a thousand times more 
valuable 1 

Gladstone said : " Thrift of time will repay you in after¬ 
life with a usury of profit beyond your most sanguine 
dreams ; while the waste of it will make you dwindle alike 
in intellectual and moral state beyond your darkest 
reckonings/' If I could only get you to believe that, what 
a difference it would make to your lives and to your success I 


I read the other day that the Bishop of Durham had just 
learnt the 119th Psalm in Hebrew while he was performing 
his morning shave; and I heard of a young man lately 
who learnt French and Italian very thoroughly by studying 
these languages instead of pottering with his morning paper 
as he went to and from business, in the train, morning and 
evening. 

It is surprising what a difference the use on the one hand, 
or the waste of time on the other, makes to life. Some boys 
are apt to be despised at school as “ swotters ”; and if a boy 
is merely a swotter, perhaps there is some reason for the 
feeling against him. But in these days it is not well to 
carry that feeling too far. When we think of the way in 
which young men in other countries are straining every 
nerve and using every moment to gain knowledge and 
experience and skill, in order that they may advance their 
own and their nation's prosperity, it behoves the boys of 
Britain to be up and doing. 

Most boys have very broad and confident ideas of their 
success, prosperity, and position in the future: they 
plan what they are going to be and do. But in thinking of 
the end, they sometimes forget the way. When I was a boy, 
I used to be very fond of reading the biographies of successful 
men, and I was most of all impressed with the tremendous 
toil which they almost invariably endured before they 
reached their high and honourable positions. I could give 
you scores of extracts from little biographies, proving what 
I have said. Indeed, there is no royal road to learning, or 
anything else which is really worth having. It is a case of 
using time to its utmost, of putting in all you know, of self- 
discipline, of courage, of determination. 

Here is an extract about John Scott, who became the 
famous Lord Eldon, one of the greatest of England’s Lord 
Chancellors : “ Never did any toiler exhibit a greater self- 
command, or more heroic assiduity. Rising at four in the 
morning, he studied until far into the following night, 
frequently compelled to bind a wet towel round his head to 
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keep himself awake.” Then we also read that so scant was 
the promise he gave of future distinction that his father 
hesitated whether he should bring him up to his own 
humble trade at Newcastle, where he lived, or apprentice 
him to a grocer. 

It was this same strenuous worker who, when a dis¬ 
tinguished man asked him how two young friends, in 
whom he was interested, could best make a position at 
the Bar, replied—doubtless thinking of his own experi¬ 
ence : “ I have no rule to give them but that they must 
make up their minds to live like hermits and work like 
horses.” 

I wonder how many boys are prepared for that sort of 
thing to-day ? How many boys, seeing the vision of success, 
attainment, and achievement before their eyes, are ready to 
forgo many pleasures and pleasant pursuits, and to give 
their time almost entirely to serious studies and occupations ? 
I fear not many. Yet it is the only way to high success. 
There is no other. We must use our time well and fully, 
or be content to hang behind in the race. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 

And, ascending and secure, 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Of course, I know that most boys think less of wasting 
an hour than of flinging away a piece of orange-peel. They 
are taught not to waste food, not to spend money recklessly, 
when they have the chance—which is seldom !—not even 
to waste ink, or matches, or any other little common com¬ 
modity of life. Yet they are seldom admonished about 
time-wasting. The value of a moment is seldom impressed 
upon their minds. Let me get back to my little biographies 
again, and tell you some startling results of time-using. 
There was a man in America who was called the Learned 
Blacksmith. His name was Elihu Burritt. He made a 
point of using every moment to some good purpose, either 


hammering something on his anvil or hammering something 
into his brain. I have no doubt he made excellent horse¬ 
shoes, and he also mastered eighteen languages and twenty- 
two dialects ! 

Benjamin Franklin used to say that he did most of his 
study in hours stolen from meals and sleep. " Oh,” I hear 
you say, “ you surely do not recommend such a foolish 
practice as that! ” Well, perhaps not; but I wish more boys 
of the present generation were the least bit inclined to steal 
any hours from meals or sleep in order to devote them to 
serious study. They do not mind stealing hours upon hours 
from the time which ought to be devoted to solid work, 
and giving them to frivolity, and idleness, and slackness: 
that is quite another matter. They do not mind wasting 
time which they ought to use, but they object to using 
time which they think they ought to waste. 

But lest I should be understood to advocate work for 
every hour of the day, the pursuit of knowledge in season and 
out of season, let me make haste to say that I think many 
hours are well spent in play, and many more in thinking 
of the welfare of others, and especially of those who are 
less favourably placed than ourselves. 

It is recorded of the Emperor Titus that if he had done 
no good deed in the course of a day he would exclaim : 
” Perdidi diem / ”—” I have lost a day! ” And, after all, is not 
selfishness the worst form of time-wasting ? To go through 
the world unblessing and unblest ? Never to give a thought 
as to how we can help and succour a fellow-creature ? Do 
you imagine that the Good Samaritan regarded the time 
spent in attending to the wants of him who had fallen 
among thieves as waste and void, or that his divine Master 
so regarded it ? Ah, much ” waste time ” of that kind 
could be tolerated. I could find it in my heart to forgive 
a young man much time-wasting in the ordinary sense if I 
knew that he had a kind heart, and considered no labour, 
no task, no privation too great if only he might thereby do 
a good turn to another. 


“ Hitch your Wagon to a Star! ” 

(Emerson.) 


By FRANK ELLIS. 


P LODDING on the same old way, 

With the same old task each day : 
The same lessons still to do, 
Nothing fresh, and nothing new ; 
Here's a word, whoe’er you are: 

” Hitch your wagon to a star 1 ” 


Do the days so hum-drum seem ? 
Mix them with a little dream. 

Let a gleam of glory play, 

On the lesson-book each day. 

See the lights are gleaming far— 
” Hitch your wagon to a star 1 ” 



Silhouettes of Camp Life.—II. 


So it was the men of old 
Touched their tasks with light and 
gold; 

Found the path of duty led 
To a halo round the head. 

Would you be as now they are ? 

” Hitch your wagon to a star I ” 


Does the talent you possess 
Seem too small to aid or bless ? 
How shall you the great deeds do. 
If the small seem naught to you ? 
Press on to the heights afar ! 

" Hitch your wagon to a star I ” 


Faithful in the little thing, 

So the days shall larger bring ; 
And the boy that's now at school 
Later shall a city rule. 

Let not small things be a bar— 

" Hitch your wagon to a star 1 ” 
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IMA virumque cano ! ” 

That would be all right if 
it had been " arma,” but it 
wasn’t; and if you ask me, 1 
don’t believe the Romans, any 
better than myself, knew what 
the Latin is for " wireless 
telegraphy.*' Not that it was 
“ wireless telegraphy,” strictly 
speaking, but—well, perhaps 
I had better begin at the 
beginning, and then you will 
see what jolly rough luck it 
was. 

Last summer holidays, I was staying down at Whitscar— 
you know what the Censor is, so you needn’t look it up on 
the map. We (the mater and myself) arrived at that so 
bracing resort before war was declared, and having taken 
the rooms for three weeks thought we might as well have 
our money’s worth, notwithstanding the fact that no end 
of people left, in a hurry, on account of business which took 
them out of range of any liveliness in the North Sea. 

I’m not complaining about Whitscar—it has its points; 
but to a chap rising fourteen, who hasn’t the nerve to ask 
three grown-ups to make a four at tennis, and has to wait 
to be asked to join a picnic or any other of the giddy 
amusements of a quiet watering-place, it is just a bit too 
restful. Fortunately for me, before I had time to get the 
pip really badly, I ran into Jimmy Sunderland, a fellow 
in my form, who was staying with an aunt who lives at 
Whitscar and who is absolutely in the hum. Being a 
sport, Jimmy took me under his wing, and what with tennis 
at the club and on private grounds, picnics, bathing, and 
so on, we had a top-hole time. 

Of course, I don’t say we didn’t have a skirmish now and 
again, but they didn’t last long, especially when young 
Livestoke, who had got a commission as Intelligence Officer 
on General Blackedout’s staff, became so friendly with her. 

Certainly, Jimmy lugged up a gramophone all the way 
to her uncle’s house and sat in a laurel-bush (until yelled 
at by the uncle) serenading her—at least, he called it seren¬ 
ading, but as the records were by Caruso and Harry Lauder, 
I should say that Italy and Scotland were the serenaders 
and Jimmy the donkey-engine. Still, we weren’t absolutely 
balmy about her. 

By the way, I don’t appear to have told you who she is. 
Her name is Mildred Farnhirst, and although she lived with 
a step-uncle in the house on the North Cliff, about half a 
mile from the lighthouse and near where the road turns off 
to-the Censor nearly had me that time—I was pre¬ 

pared, if she didn’t mind a long engagement, to marry her 
some time about 1926. 

I don’t wish to imply that because a girl lives with her 
step-uncle that it is necessarily doing her a favour to marry 
her : it rather depends on the uncle; and if he happens to 
be a poisonous person, such as Hermann Busch—well, it is 
taking on something to marry into the family. 

Jimmy agreed with me in respect to the uncle, but stated 
that as he had fifty pounds in the Savings Bank, left to 
him by a worthy godparent, he would be in a position to 
marry Mildred about 1922. 

The casualties on either side were slight. 


After about a fortnight, Jimmy’s visit came to an end, 
and I was left to my own resources. I’m bound to say that 
Jimmy’s aunt behaved Ai to me, and I got as many as 
two sets an afternoon at the club : one before more than 
three people, excluding myself, were on the ground, and one 
when only three people, excluding myself, were left; but it 
.was not the same thing as before James departed. Not 
one of two equal parts of a thing. 

If Jimmy had been there, I doubt me if what happened 
would have occurred ; but, believe me, I was bored so abso¬ 
lutely stiff one morning that I actually went for a walk. I 
don’t mind a walk when there’s a picnic-basket at the other 
end, or a jolly castle or a mountain-top, but an ordinary 
common or keep-to-the-footpath toddle makes me tired. 
However, that particular morning looked so beastly grey 
that bathing seemed off, and nothing else on ; so I went 
inland to have a look at the famous Dash Weir, returning 
by the equally well-known Blank Common and down to the 
shore at Hiatus Point. 

When doing a brisk mile and a half an hour along the 
shingle, the blighting—that is to say, the glorious—orb of 
day broke through the clouds and struck very hot. Now, 
given a hot sun, the tide coming up bravely, a comfortable 
cave adjacent, with ledges placed by Nature above high- 
water mark absolutely asking to be used for storage purposes, 
what would you do ? Well, I was of the same opinion, and 
in the brief space of time requisite to remove a pair of shoes, 
socks, flannel trousers and shirt—say nine and four-fifths 

seconds—I was gaily disporting in the North Sea or - 

Ocean. 

As the cliff all along the coast towards Byborough is 
labelled ” Dangerous! ” and barbed wire keeps the merry 
tripper from putting his neck in jeopardy, I felt pretty com¬ 
fortable (though my bathing-costume could have done with 
a thick application of woad, warranted not to run), as long as 
I kept under the cliffs. Imagine, then, my horror when, out 
of the very cave I had used as a dressing-room a few minutes 
before, there emerged a feminine figure arrayed in a red 
bathing-costume piped with white braid! Fortunately, 
there were some rocks close by, and I can tell you I was on 
the other side of them with the water on a level with the 
dimple in my chin in about the same time as a J. G. Hatfield, 
or other natatory expert, would have taken. I can assure 
you it was “ some ** swimming. 

When I was comparatively comfortable—about half a 
pint of salt water, more or less, seemed to descend my 
throat on the advent of every seventh wave—I saw exactly 
what had happened. That red bathing-costume, with the 
layers of white braid, I recognised as being Mildred Farnhirst's, 
and the cave I had used as a dressing-room was the one she 
had spoken about to Jimmy and me. She had asked 
us up to see it, but had not fixed a time, and had described 
how a path from the garden led down some steps to a door 
that was kept locked, and thht this door gave entrance to 
the top end of the cave. She told us what a ripping 
place for bathing it was, and of course the usual guff about 
smugglers in days of yore ; but it had never occurred to me, 
when I used the cave as a bathing-box, that it might be 
private property, though the fact that a rowing-boat was 
anchored just outside might have told anyone but a boiled 
owl. 

Of course, I saw then what a beastly hole I was in if she 
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recognised the top of my head behind the rock. She would 
thin k that I had had the cheek to presume on a slight 
acquaintance to make use of her bathing-place, and (what 
was worse) to do so without providing any towels—or woad. 
It was an awful position, and would have made me hot all 
over but for the temperature-reducing capacity of the 
-Sea, or Neutral Powers Ocean. 

I can tell you, I didn’t feel at all comfortable, especially 
when Miss Famhirst climbed into the boat, and stood up; 
for I knew that if I could see her she could see me—if she 
looked. As a matter of fact, she was far, far too busy to 
look at me ; for, with a furtive look round, she unrolled what 
looked like the end of a thick fishing-line, that seemed to 
run towards the shore, from a large reel that she had 
evidently swum out with, fixed it to a piece of bright copper, 
shaped like the thing your pater sharpens the carving- 
knife on at dinner-time, fumbled about the anchor-chain for 
a bit and, pulling up from the sea a sort of sheath arrange¬ 
ment, rammed the copper knife-sharpener into the sheath, 
dropped the whole thing overboard, and then swam to shore. 

Well, I’m generally supposed to be “ some " scout, but 
this affair had me licked to the slack. If that was fishing, 


to listen to me to get Jimmy’s uncle to do so too ; and as 
Jimmy’s uncle happened to be Mayor of Whitscar at the 
time, there would be none of that " Now run away and 
play, sonny! ” business that grown-ups are so fond of 
ladling out to a fellow. Immediate action was required, 
and none of £he usual palaver about " the matter shall be 
inquired into,” and Jimmy’s aunt, I knew, was a first-rater 
at action, a sort of feminine Admiral Beatty. 

As I ran up the garden path, I saw tiie back of Jimmy’s 
uncle’s bald head in the library; and the French windows 
being open, I was on to him like greased lightning. The 
Whitscar Emergency Committee was there in full conclave; 
and I can tell you, my entrance, as I tripped over Jimmy’s 
aunt’s pet Pom and fell into the arms of the Mayor, made no 
end of a sensa¬ 
tion. Needless to 
say, it was 
Jimmy’s aunt 
who recovered 
first—the Mayor, 

I am bound to 
admit, was a bit 



it was the funniest sort of angling I had ever struck—and winded—and she 

then, when I thought of Mildred, something made me go all it was who asked 
cold ; so I guess that it was instinct that told me 
everything was not Ai at Lloyd’s. 

In a short time my teeth began chattering 
like castanets, with excitement and so forth, and 
there was some danger of the 
life-boat being called out to 
investigate what might be taken 

for signals of distress. I left the SMHRflS^L 

sheltering rock and swam to the 

cave. You bet I took jolly good 

care to make sure that the said 

cave was unoccupied and the 

garden door at the top end f 

locked. Jjj 

Although the tide was pretty 
high in the cave it was quite easy 

to find the wire, which simply y' 3 ^^* 

lay along the ground until it % jjfl 

reached a point where, attached . 

to another carving-knife 

sharpener, it entered a sheath 

buried in the rock. 

Well, I was pretty excited by v 49 | 
now, because it was apparent to 
the meanest intelligence—there’s t 

no need to laugh, you know 
what I mean—that the wire was 
not the outward visible sign of a 
night-line or any other fishing 
contrivance. 

From the cave to the boat the 
wire, insulated, was not particu¬ 
larly heavy; but from the sheath 
attached to the anchor-chain and 

onwards, as far as I could feel, it was a regular young out any mention 

cable : and I can tell you that the interval between the that w'e were a 1 

moment the word ” cable ” was telegraphed from fingers squib. In less ti 

to brain, and that when, after a hefty scramble, I pulled had mobilised th 

myself over the edge of the cliff, was of the shortest possible the Mothers’ Uni< 

duration. latter because she 

You may also take it from me that the grass growing while she was left 

under my feet while I hoofed it into Whitscar would not surrounding Hern 

have fed a herd of aphides—ant-cows ; and that the sight of Smithson (late of 

young Livestoke trying to look as though he wasn’t Mr. Chequers of th 

expecting to meet Mildred Famhirst did not cause me to myself were going 

even hesitate in my wild career to the house of Jimmy’s should have seen 

aui jt. t feet of cliff and, t 

” Why go there ? ” you may ask; and the answer to It was “ some ” p! 
that query is that, unlike the wife of the gardener who is j was j 0 n y anx j 
the proud possessor of a pen, but is quite secondary to the ca bl e etc should 1 
cabbage merchant himself, Jimmy’s aunt was No. i, and there just as I had 
Jimmy ’s aunt’s husband something in the neighbourhood of the cave was ope 
of v ' r; 01 ; therefore, I knew I had only to get Timmvs aunt with the news that 


looked 
like the 
end of a 
thick fishing-line • • . from 
a large reel that she had 
evidently swum out with.” 
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transmitting some important news respecting our fleet, 
doubtless forwarded to him by some rotten spy, I was fairly 
lauded to the skies and received an invitation for myself 
and the mater to go with the mayoral party to the opening 
ceremony of a local bazaar the same afternoon. 

I shan’t forget that bazaar in a hurry; for, believe me, 
when we had all taken our seats on the platform, the Mayor 
made a silly speech all about what I had done. Then he 
called upon me to receive from his hands a silver presenta¬ 
tion watch as "a small memento of a national service,* 1 
and the people cheered themselves hoarse, and in the course 
of the afternoon I received ten invitations to tennis parties, 
four invitations to picnics, and a Manx kitten. That 
bazaar had all others of its kind “beaten to a frazzle.” 

The next day but one, having nothing on for the moment, 
I thought I would have another look at the cave and 
incidentally a bathe; but I had only just undressed when I 
heard the key turn in the garden door. Now, the only 
person likely to have a key to that particular door was 
Miss Famhirst, whem I had not seen since her uncle was 
arrested. To tell the honest truth, I wasn’t particularly 
anxious to meet her, more especially as in the event of her 
seeing me in the cave she might think that I had come to 
spy upon her. 

It was a very difficult situation, and was not made any 
the easier, as I could see Lieutenant Livestoke meandering 
along the beach cutting off my retreat in that direction. 
Under the circumstances, it appeared to me the best thing to 
do would be to make myself scarce, and the best way of 
doing that was to shin up the rocks to the ledge where my 
clothes were deposited, there to utter a silent prayer that 
neither of the visitors would remain any length of time. 

I had just time to put on my slacks, stockings, and shoes, 
when Mildred came down the cave and sat down at the 
entrance with her back to the direction in which Livestoke 
was approaching. 

A moment later, he was at her side. It was pretty 
darkish, so I won't swear to his arm being round her. 

“ Mildred ! What are you doing here ? ” 

Yes, he bad the cheek to say ” Mildred ” l " Mildred ” ! 
I repeat, ** Mildred ” 1 

Of course that was the cue for the maiden to say, " Un¬ 
hand me, villain, and don’t call me ‘ Mildred ' when my 
name’s Miss Famhirst! ” 

He would then have hissed, " You are in my power. 
Your cries will not be heard, you cannot escape. I have 
foreseen everything.” 


minster as soon as I could, and absolutely broke all motor¬ 
bike records between there and here. Up at the house 
they did not know where you were, but said you had been 
out since breakfast; so I came here first to look for you.” 

" For me !—Why ? ” 

Yes, why 1 What business was it for Lieutenant Live¬ 
stoke to look after Miss Famhirst, was not- 

” Because you are in trouble and I love you, Mildred.” 

At this point I thought it just as well to make a diversion ; 
but some people apparently cannot take a hint, and although 
the rock I levered over the ledge made a noise like a “ Jack 
Johnson ” announcing its safe arrival in the trenches, he 
continued to babble on as if he were a quick-firer, and I 
knew that, whatever happened, I had to lie low until I could 
beat a masterly retreat unseen. Don't make any mistake 
about it, I was a jolly unwilling witness of a scene that rent 
my heart in twain. 

Seemingly, the lady made some remark that wag lost in 
the reverberations caused by the “ Black Maria ” of the 
Stone Age ; for the most unintelligent officer went on to 
remark emphatically : " Yesterday's events don’t make the 
least difference, unless it is to make me love you more than 
ever, and if you say that you-” 

But at this stage there was a veritable avalanche of rocks 
which continued until my frantic efforts to save the situa¬ 
tion caused my left shoe to cast itself over the ledge and ski 
off into the unknown. ” Worthy ! I should jolly well 
think you are. You have made me the happiest man alive. 
You’re the sweetest darl-” 

Another avalanche, and total los3 of the light'foot-gear 
squadron. 

When the echoes ceased, the Lieutenant had dropped the 
Colney Hatch for the ordinary form of speech, and once more 
I was able to breathe as freely as a set of barked toes 
permitted. ” I have told my mother everything,” he 
said, “ and she—good old sport—is longing to have you with 
her and help you to forget this miserable experience. You 
must pack up and come with me to Melchester this after¬ 
noon.” 

“ But what will people say ? ” she objected. 

” Say ? Why nothing. Your uncle, in his confession, 
absolutely exonerated you.” 

” Confession ? ” she queried. “ I don’t understand. 
There was nothing wrong in what he did.” 

” Nothing wrong in what he said he did,” returned the 
Lieutenant with something like a sigh. ‘ ‘ Dearest, you have 
got to know some time; so let us get it over now, and never 


Except the boy scouts of Frampington! I should .refer to it again. 


have shouted as I dropped neatly upon his head. 

The denouement, anyone with any experience 
of moving pictures can imagine for them¬ 
selves ; or, if not gifted in imagination, can 
picture the happy bride and bridegroom leaving 
the village church under an archway of poles J 
held by boy scouts. The bridegroom, tastefully I < 
arranged in scoutmaster’s outfit, would be j , ^ 

wearing the Cross of the Legion of Honour / % ^ 

and the Order of the Garter, and would /J 
bear a close resemblance to—well, I’m due (' »/l, ’ 

to be a scoutmaster myself in 1925. j jfcy 

But we digress. // 

Seemingly, Miss Famhirst thought it 
wise not to refer to the fact that her r . 

Christian name had most unnecessarily / 

been introduced into the conversa- // 

tion; for she entered no formal protest / ' .} 

and apparently was so 

overcome with the awful- t 

ness of the situation that r / ' y 

she failed to notice the JT Of 

barbed wire entangle- _^ 

ments, as it were, that ^ ^ y 

Livestoke had thrown ^ 
round her. y 

Without waiting for her 

reply, he continued :— ^ ^ 

” I got away from Crie- of 


■?/; 


vm 


" Your uncle admits that he told you that he was 

experimenting in sub- 
[ marine wireless telegraphy, 

j , When you connected up 

I y j / the wire from the shore to 
f 94 y / the cable fixed to the keel 

L // yy& ' of the boat, you under- 
I sto<x ^ that the ca fr* e was 

^ /y merely a coil of wire 

* s£\ T through which the electric 

!/ y—s current passed to a trans- 

J Shh,. mitter, and that the reason 

L- ^ for only connecting up 

uEtfiV when the tide was in was 

to hide the apparatus 
from the inquisitive gaze 
of possible rivals.” 

" Uncle said that he would not 
patent his invention until he had it 
- 2 ^ in working order.” 

* ” Exactly; but, unfortunately, 

what your uncle told you and what 
r A-p “ YOU was the real truth by no means 
W should coincide. As a matter of fact, what 

' have you took to be a coherer or a sub- 

‘ seen the Mayor marine transmitter was in reality the 
glissade down the business end of a cable—a private 
last twelve feet Imperial Teutonic cable—that pro- 
” {See page 338.) ceeded via the Dogger Bank to a 


tL/tt “You 

syih should 
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point on the German coast three hundred and seventy-five 
miles distant.** 

“ Then—then, uncle was-** 

44 I am afraid there is no doubt about that.** 

44 And every time I connected up the wires, I was unwit¬ 
tingly betraying my country—it is too awful! '* 

Here Mildred fairly broke down, and I was nearly 
blubbing myself. 

" Mildred, darling, you have nothing to worry yourself 
about. Really, you haven't. As a matter of fact, the 
existence of the cable was known to a few of us weeks ago." 
—That made me sit up.— 44 Some little way out, the cable 
was cut by our men and the two ends connected with tele¬ 
graph instruments we have installed in a house a few hundred 
yards from here. Resistance coils were connected up with 
that portion of the cable proceeding to your uncle’s labora¬ 
tory to compensate for the three hundred odd miles of 
cable cut off, and we were then in the happy position of 
receiving all the messages that Herr Busch imagined he 
was sending off to the loved ones at Borkum, and 
forwarding any information that suited our own particular 
ends. So you see now that every time you connected up 


the wire you were doing a national service unknown to 
yourself. 

44 For a time everything went magnificently; but now the 
whole thing is bust up by that poisonous imp of mischief." 
—I nearly betrayed myself here by saying something really 
nasty.— 44 If the little blighter had come to me, something 
might have been done, but those Boy Scouts are too jolly 
efficient; what does he do but shin off to the Mayor, who 
happened to be holding a committee, and when the lime¬ 
light is fully on him makes an announcement in so public 
a manner that there is no hushing the matter up. By now, 
the Imperial Intelligence Office in Berlin is doubtless fully 
aware of what has happened to Agent Busch, and as a further 
avenue for the dissemination of false information this 
particular cable is absolutely closed. I was about to say 
4 blow all Boy Scouts—especially the Sleuths,* but this 
particular little beggar, in bringing together the best little 
woman in the world and-** 

Oh, ring off !—some things make one tired. Still, you 
must admit that, all things considered, it was the jolliest hard 
luck you ever heard ladled out to a fellow. Honour bright 
—wasn't it ? 


The Lad who was Left Behind. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


H E was just a sunny laddie—with a collar not too 
clean I 

His blue eyes bright with twinkles and—a flash less 
quickly seen: 

He was just a careless laddie, but he knew his father lay 
An honoured task upon him, before he went away 1 

And when he saw “ the Mater" (whom 44 Pater ” loved so 
well), 

With forehead wrinkled gravely, he'd bravely, blithely, tell 
Of all the brightest war-news—till fear would stand at bay : 
He knew “ the Dad ** would wish it—and he was far 
away 1 


And when 44 the kids " would grumble (as “ kids " of seven 
and eight 

Do grumble), then the laddie, grown manly and sedate, 

Would point out how all soldiers 44 stuck " hard things, every 
day— 

He knew Dad hated discontent—and Dad was far away ! 

And on the little things of home the laddie kept his eyes: 

(Those blue eyes bright with twinkles where a flash would, 
sometimes, rise): 

And all the little cares he'd dress in merry hope-array. 

Till Dad came back and shook his hand—that Dad who went 
away ! 


War Medals. 


A WAR medal, as worn upon the breast of the hero who 
has won it, may be said to consist of the medal 
itself, its mounting, its ribbon, and, may be,.its clasp 
or clasps. The mounting, or bar, of a medal is the 
metal piece, often ornamental, by which the medal is attached 
to the ribbon. All British war medals to-day 
have mountings of the same metal as that of 
which the medal itself is composed. It was not 
always so : for instance, the Waterloo medal 
had for its mounting a split steel ring; the 
Afghanistan and Sinde medals had a steel bar for 
rank and file and a silver one for officers. One 
British medal for a China campaign was hung 
from a bar made of German silver 1 In the 
earlier days of war medals these precious trophies 
had no ribbon, they were instead suspended from 
a chain which was worn around the recipient's 
neck. 

Clasps are the little metal tablets—bearing 
dates or the names of battles—which are given 
in a campaign for war services subsequent to 
that for which the medal itself was awarded. 

These clasps are fastened one above the other 
across the ribbon, usually proceeding in order of 
date from the medal upwards. 

For the ribbons of her naval and military medals, Great 
Britain has adopted some forty or fifty colours and com¬ 
binations of colours. The colours actually employed, though, 
are only eleven in numl^er: these being light-blue, dark-blue, 
red, crimson, yellow, orange, white, black, green, brown, and 
grey. 

In most instances the ribbons for British war medals are 
supplied to the- authorities ready cut into the proper lengths. 


A specimen official order for a consignment of such ribbons is 
worded as follows :— 

“ It is desired that you furnish the ribbon in pieces two and 
one-half inches in length, put up in sealed packages, each of 
which shall contain exactly one hundred pieces." 

Silver medals were formerly made of the pure 
metal : that, however, was found to be too 
soft to last well—the medals soon becoming de¬ 
faced and worn. Now silver medals are made 
of the standard, or quality, of silver that is used 
for our coinage. Gold medals are of twenty-two 
parts pure gold to two parts of alloy. 

Having recorded that much as to British war 
medals, we may conclude this short notice with 
what will certainly be accounted a somewhat 
surprising item of information. 

At one period the War Office had upon its 
hands a many years' accumulation of no fewer 
than about 2,500 unclaimed medals ! All of 
these had been duly inscribed with the ranks 
and names of the officers and men who had 
won them. But the intended recipients had 
probably either died or forgotten all about 
their being entitled to a medal, and those 
who had custody of the crammed-full cabinets 
of medals at length inquired what was to be done with them. 
Careful investigation being made into the matter, it was ascer¬ 
tained that every one of the dies from which the medals had 
been struck was in existence. These dies were ordered to 
be preserved in case any of the soldiers or their representatives 
should come forward to claim the medals. And then all those 
2,500 well won war medals were melted down for the metal to 
be used over again. 
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By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 


IV.—Eskimo Dogs—Food Prejudices—Howling Concerts—A Gas Accident—“Blonde" Eskimo. 


D OGS play such an important part in polar travel, 
north and south, that travellers naturally have 
much to tell you about them. 

“ They are sturdy, magnificent animals. There 
may be handsomer dogs ; but I doubt it. Other dogs 
may work as well or travel as fast and far when fully fed ; 
but there is no dog in the world that can work so long in 
the lowest temperatures on practically nothing to eat. The 
male dogs average in weight from eighty to one hundred 
pounds, though I had one which weighed one hundred 
and twenty-three pounds. The females are somewhat 
smaller. Their special physical characteristics are a 
pointed muzzle, great breadth between the eyes, with 
pointed ears, very heavy coat underlaid with a thick soft 
fur, powerful heavy-muscled legs, 
and a bushy tail or brush similar to 
that of the fox. 

“ There is only one breed of 
Eskimo dogs, but they are variously 
marked and of different colours— 
black, white, grey, yellow, brown, 
and mottled. Some scientists believe 
that they are the direct descendants 
of the Arctic wolf; yet, as a rule, 
they are as affectionate and obedient 
to their masters as our own dogs at 
home. Their food is meat, and meat 
only. That they cannot live on any 
other food I know, for I have made 
the experiment. For water they eat 
snow." 

I quote that from Peary’s “ The 
North Pole,” because it does not 
exactly coincide with the experience 
of other explorers. Take the question 
of feeding, for instance. The testi¬ 
mony of others who have driven 
Greenland dogs such as Peary em¬ 
ployed—which are, by the way, much 
the same breed as those from Alaska 
—is that they will eat literally any¬ 
thing when they are hungry. Mikkelscn says that they 
seem to take a delight in gnawing at the most remark¬ 
able objects. Once, when he and Iversen left the camp 
to explore, leaving the dogs behind tied up, and were 
away for twenty-two hours, they returned to find the place 
in confusion. Some of the dogs had got loose, had broken 
into the cases and eaten most of the pemmican, and taken 
possession of the tent. 

Biscuits, dried vegetables, the oil-stove, mugs, pots and 
spoons w'ere licked clean, inside and out; and after the meal 
the beasts had treated themselves to a little dessert in the 
shape of a pair of kamick stockings, part of a sleeping-bag, 
all the walrus-hide straps from Iversen's snow-shoes, and the 
entire length of Mikkelsen’s whip-lash, which was eighteen 
feet long. The last was a piece of extravagance which 
cost them dear, for, as Mikkelsen observes, there being no 


lash the dogs had to be punished with the butt, which was 
considerably harder. 

Amundsen relates that his dogs, also from Greenland, 
freely ate oatmeal biscuits with their pemmican rations, 
though no doubt they always prefer meat when they can 
get it. Use is everything ; and as Peary’s dogs had been 
reared by the Eskimo of Greenland, where meat is abundant, 
and had never fed on anything else, it would be difficult 
to get them to change their diet except under extreme 
pressure. 

In Stefansson’s experience, the food prejudices of dogs 
are very much like those of men. If they are starving, they 
take what they can get; but they have to be very near 
starvation to eat unusual food. The white man's dog 
that is taken to the Arctic is likely 
to eat seal-meat, or any other meat, 
the first time it is offered to him; but 
an Indian’s dog that has been 
brought up inland on nothing but 
caribou-meat will, when brought to 
the coast, starve for a week before 
he is willing to swallow the first 
mouthful of seal. Stefansson, on 
his last trip, had with him both 
inland dogs and Eskimo dogs, each 
of which had to acquire a taste for 
something to which they had hitherto 
been unaccustomed, and when he got 
to a place where all game except 
ducks was scarce, it took long periods 
of abstinence to reconcile the dogs 
to the new food. 

Some travellers have averred that 
dogs will not eat dog-meat; there 
is indeed a proverb to that effect, 
but it certainly does not apply to the 
Eskimo dogs. Stefansson found that 
a dog which had been reared on seal- 
meat would eat dog-meat quite as 
readily as he will caribou, or any 
other unaccustomed food. Disin¬ 
clination to cannibalism has no part in the matter. And 
yet there are exceptions even to this, and Mikkelsen 
relates one of them. 

It goes without saying that it is a painful and unpleasant 
task for men to kill the dogs that have rendered them hsrd 
and faithful service ; yet in all polar expeditions the time 
comes when dogs have to be sacrificed in this way— either 
because they are no longer worth a place in the team, or 
because food is scarce. For one or other of these reasons 
Little Bear, belonging to Mikkelsen’s pack, had to go the 
way of all flesh. Most of the survivors were glad enough 
to eat their comrade. Others refused. After the blood¬ 
shed the men sat inside the tent feeling anything but 
pleased with themselves. “ We have done a mean thing 
and played a low-down trick on our faithful dogs,” Mikkelsen 
reflects. “ I feel more and more uncomfortable as I look 
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at Girly sitting there in her old place, shifting restlessly 
about, waiting to see what is going to happen. Her 
rations—the choicest bit of Little Bear, deceased—she 
has hidden away in a corner, and her eyes wander en- 
treatingly from the pcmmican on the food-boxes to each 
of us in turn.” 

And finally Girly, a favourite and privileged dog which 
is allowed to sleep in the tent, and two other dogs that 
will have nothing to do with cannibalism, get a ration 
of pcmmican—so that canine virtue is not always its own 
reward. 

Amundsen’s dogs, on the other hand, during the south 
polar trip got into the way of preferring dog-flesh to 
pcmmican, and it had an extremely good effect on the 
dogs’ health. He regards the Eskimo dog as naturally 
cannibalistic, and I think with fairly good reason, judging 
by the instances he relates. 

During the winter at Framheim, the headquarters, Else 
(every dog has a name) had eight puppies. Six of them 
were ladies, so their fate was sealed at once. They were 
killed and given to their elder relations, who appreciated 
them highly. It could hardly be said that they chewed 
them at all, they went down 
practically whole. There could be 
no doubt of their approval, as the 
next day the other two puppies had 
also disappeared. In Amundsen's 
experience, if several dogs are 
about to have puppies, and are 
left in the same place, they will 
eat each other’s offspring ; and he 
has known puppies ol at least 
three months old to disappear in 
a manner which permitted of only 
one explanation. 

Stefansson is the only polar 
traveller I have met who has 
conscientious objections to eating 
dog-flesh. The very idea of eating 
the animals who have served him 
is an abomination to him, though 
he confesses to me that he has no prejudice against dog- 
meat as such; for it must be very like wolf, and wolf he 
prefers to caribou. But he regards the dogs which have 
worked with him on a long hard sledge-trip as his friends ; 
they suffer uncomplainingly, and rejoice when the larder 
is full and all is going well. The death of such a dog 
is to Stefansson the death of a comrade-in-arms, and to 
dat him would, he holds, be but a step removed lrom 
cannibalism. 

That is a feeling which does him credit; yet sentiment 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of dire necessity 
and plans on which success depends. Amundsen deliber¬ 
ately arranged to kill all the dogs he could spare, when 
he reached the plateau on which the Pole is situated, 
in order to provide a big depot with food for the return 
journey. 44 It was hard, but it had to be,” he said. “ We 
agreed to shrink from nothing in order to reach our goal.” 

And Amundsen, I am convinced, is one of the most 
humane of men. 41 The only dark memory of my stay 
in the South,” he writes, 44 is the overtaxing of these fine 
animals. I asked more of them than they were capable 
of doing. My consolation is that I did not spare myself 
either. I am naturally fond of all animals, and try to 
avoid hurting them. There is none of the sportsman’s 
instinct in me ; it would never occur to me to kill an 
animal, rats and flies excepted, unless it was to support 
life. I think I can say that in normal circumstances 
I loved my dogs, and the feeling was undoubtedly mutual.” 

But the Butcher’s Shop, as it was called, was of enormous 
importance to the expedition. 44 After we had slaughtered 
twenty-four of our brave companions,” Amundsen relates, 

44 there was more than one amongst us who at first would 
not hear of taking any part in the feast which was to be 
held on our return from the Pole; but as time went on 
and appetites became sharper, this view underwent a 
change, until during the last few days before reaching 


the Butcher’s Shop, we all thought and talked of nothing 
but dog-cutlets, dog-steaks, and the like.” 

The meat proved to be excellent. One cutlet after 
another disappeared with lightning-like rapidity. 44 I 
must admit that they would have lost nothing by being 
a little more tender,” says Amundsen; 44 but one must 
not expect too much of a dog. At this first meal, I finished 
five cutlets myself, and looked in vain in the pot lor more.” 

Flavour, of course, entirely depends on the condition 
of the dog when it is killed. Mikkelsen’s experience in 
this direction was most unhappy. 44 Dog’s flesh is not 
appetising at the best of times,” he decides, 44 and still 
less when the dog takes it into his head to die without 
waiting to be shot.” Still, he hasn't the slightest qualm 
about eating dog : on the contrary, he and Iversen looked 
forward to it, having some idea of making a full meal 
for once. 

Fat dog might be all right, Mikkelsen says, but he never 
had an opportunity of eating it. His dogs were killed 
only when they were worn to a shadow, and in these 
circumstances the flesh has a slimy taste. And taste is 
the only indication of having eaten, for the food is neither 
satisfying nor sustaining. The 
liver of the animal apparently acts 
as a powerful narcotic. That was 
its effect on Mikkelsen when he 
partook of some; and after a long 
and heavy sleep he had dreams— 
dreams of enormous quantities of 
food, huge smoking joints, moun¬ 
tains of bread and butter, with 
great green piles of vegetables and 
salads. It would have been a 
pleasant dream, only all these 
delicacies were moving continually 
just out of reach. 

Amundsen has made a study of 
dogs, not only from the practical 
point of view—the load they can 
haul and the minimum of food on 
which they can do it—but what 
may be called the psychological aspect. He has no doubt that 
Eskimo dogs, at any rate, if none other, have the power 
of communication with each other. A bad habit that 
the Eskimo dog has fallen into in the course of ages is 
his tendency to hold howling concerts. It may be remarked, 
by the way, that the Eskimo dog howls like a wolf and does 
not bark—barking being a domestic accomplishment. 
“What the real meaning of these may be, whether a pastime, 
expression of pleasure, or the reverse, we never could de¬ 
cide to our satisfaction,” says Amundsen. 44 They began 
suddenly and without warning. The whole pack might 
be lying perfectly still and quiet when a single individual 
would set up a long blood-curdling yowl. If they were 
left to themselves it was not long before the whole pack 
joined in, and this infernal din was kept going at full 
steam for two or three minutes. The only amusing thing 
about the entertainment is its conclusion. They all stopped 
short at the same instant, just as a well-trained chorus 
obeys the baton of its conductor. There were no stragglers, 
no 4 one cheer more.’ ” 

What is it that imposes this simultaneous stop ? 
Amundsen thinks that there must be some secret sign in 
dog language, and it is difficult to avoid that conclusion. 
These howling serenades seem to be universal wherever a 
pack of Eskimo dogs are gathered together. I have never 
heard of anyone who enjoyed them, except Mikkelsen, 
who said that he gladly put up with the din because the 
chorus was a sign that the dogs were in good condition. 

All explorers bear testimony to the pluck and endurance 
of these animals. They are capable of immense exertion, 
and the best of them will work literally until they drop. 
During the forced march back from the Pole which Peary 
made, covering five hundred miles to Cape Columbia 
over the sea ice in sixteen days, only some half-dozen of 
the thirty dogs which remained had to be 44 eliminated.” 
The others were almost lifeless with fatigue; but after two 
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days devoted to eating and sleeping, they were quite 
recovered and drew the sledges ninety miles in two marches, 
back to the Roosevelt. 

Amundsen’s dogs also achieved some wonderful per¬ 
formances. When returning from the Pole the party 
missed a depot on the glacier, and found that they had 
come fifteen miles beyond it. Hanssen and Bjaaland 
started with an empty sledge at once, and returned with it 
loaded from the depot ten hours later. In less than twenty- 
four hours that particular team covered about fifty miles 
at an average rate of three to three and a half miles an hour. 
The dogs more than once did over thirty miles in a single 
march. 

The one idea of a good sledge-dog is to get forward, but 
this ambition must be accompanied by a little discretion. 
Mikkelsen tells the story of a dog called Mongrel. He 
was one of the best of the pack, a good worker, and hard 
as nails. But he could never keep quietly in his place 
in the team, always bringing the rest into the wildest 
disorder; so they hit on the idea of hitching him up to 
the side of the sledge. There he had to haul all day in 
splendid isolation, and in the end it became his regular 
place, for he worked away there like a little horse, hauling 
twice as hard as before. The fact is that he was not 
very sharp, and always imagined that he could catch up 
with the rest in time if he only pulled hard enough; and 
although he pulled and pulled for a hundred days without 
getting any nearer, he never seemed to discover why it 
was he failed to get closer to his companions. His end 
was falling down a crevasse. 

If a dog gets astray in the Arctic anywhere near the 
land there is a chance of its picking up a living for itself, 
and it might ultimately rejoin its near relations, the wolves, 
in the forests of the North. But there is remarkably 
little prospect of Amundsen’s lost dogs founding a new 


line in the Antarctic ; they n6 doubt have long since been 
gathered to their fathers. 

Three of Amundsen’s best dogs deserted at the eighty-third 
degree—roughly, five hundred miles from the Pole—when 
the party were on the outward journey. Presumably, they 
had gone back to look for a female dog which had been 
killed thirty miles away, at the last depot, and left as food 
for the return journey. It was an unfortunate loss, not 
only on account of the dogs themselves but also because 
there was a danger of them getting at the stores in the 
depots. Happily their pillage only extended to a case of 
pemmican, which they managed to break open, and to the car¬ 
casses of a couple of dogs at the eighty-second degree depot. 
The dogs were never seen again, and probably they wandered 
about the frozen wastes until they fell into a crevasse, 
or died from exhaustion. Possibly, however, they died 
fighting each other ; for, as Amundsen says, Eskimo dogs 
are a good deal fonder of their companions dead than alive. 

I will bring the discussion of this rather gruesome, but 
I hope not uninteresting, subject to a close with the relation 
of a cheerful anecdote from Marston’s collection. It 
concerns four pups which had been born at Shackleton’s 
headquarters during the winter, and trained by Joyce. 
He and Marston, with others, started on a depot-laying 
journey, and the four pups insisted on accompanying the 
expedition. They were not wanted ; but in spite of the 
most drastic hints to that effect they kept on the trail 
just beyond range of a fifteen-foot whip-lash. When the 
party reached Scott’s old hut, which was left there in 
1901, the pups were shut up in it for the sake of their 
own safety. There was a plentiful supply of dog-biscuits 
and snow enough for drink. 

The trip took longer than was expected, and it was 
nearly a month later that the party returned to Hut Point. 
When the hut was opened, instead of the four snow-white 
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puppies which had been left behind there emerged four 
big coal-black dogs with starting eyes and gleaming teeth. 
For the four weeks they had done nothing but eat and 
sleep. Their bed had been a heap of coal dust, and lack 
of exercise had made them extraordinarily fat. Their joy 
at being rescued, Marston says, was pathetic to witness, 
and for days afterwards none of them approached a member 
of the party without going through an elaborate pantomime, 
intended as an expression of joyous welcome. 

Stefansson's expedition to the Arctic to discover whether 



land lies in the uncharted area to the north of the Beaufort 
Sea, has met with so much cruel misfortune that I scarcely 
like to mention one of his favourite maxims—that what 
stay-at-home people call an 4 ‘ adventure ” is a sign of 
incompetence. “ Blessed is the exploring expedition with 
a monotonous record,” he is fond of saying. With reference 
to his previous trips, he declared that he was thoroughly 
ashamed of owning up to such adventures as they had 
had, for they always reflected either on him or his com¬ 
panions whom he had chosen, and therefore on him 
indirectly. 

That may be so, but I scarcely think that he can be 
blamed for the wreck of the ” Karluk,” the death of so 
many of his party, and the ruin of a finely equipped 
expedition—a ruin which he has done his utmost to redeem 
by a perilous journey to Prince Patrick Island over the 
sea ice. 

That there are abundant opportunities for adventure 
in the Arctic goes without saying. Stefansson has had 
his share, even before the present expedition, though he 
prefers not to say much about them. Accidents happen 
when they are least expected and thus take you at a dis¬ 
advantage. For instance, he was engaged in what might 
be regarded as the perfectly safe operation of going aboard 
the ” Karluk ” from a whale-boat when his foot caught 
in something and he made a clean dive overboard, going 
down head-first. As he was in heavy gear with wading 
boots of sealskin, and sank like a stone, his rescue was 
miraculous. When twelve or fifteen feet down, he managed 
to catch hold of the painter and was hauled up. 

But the closest call he ever had, Stefansson told me, 
was in the kind of accident which might happen to a 
bucolic visitor at a cheap hotel. And he wasn't at all 
proud of it—you need not go to the Arctic in order to 
take part in fourth-rate adventures of this kind. 

He and Dr. Anderson were camping with a couple of 
Eskimos in an old snow-house, or igloo. They were all 
worn from fast travel, and in their hurry to get the camp 
heated up they closed the door quickly. The bed-platform 
was just wide enough for three, and they were all sitting 
on the edge of it—all except Natkusiak, one of the Eskimos, 
who was squatting on the floor. Stefansson was cook 


that night and had set the stove on a block of snow, and 
was on his knees cutting up snow into the kettle for water. 
Tannaumirk, the other Eskimo, who had a great fund of 
anecdote, was in the midst of one of his funny stories when 
he threw himself backward on the bed and made a gurgling 
noise. They all thought that this was part of the story, 
but when Anderson fell face forward on top of Tannaumirk 
Stefansson realised that something was wrong. He put 
out the stove and told Natkusiak to break a hole in the 
wall, but when the Eskimo tried to stand up he found he 
could not. He was so scared that he threw himself back 
against the loose block of snow by which a few minutes 
previously they had closed up the door, and crawled out 
on all fours. Stefansson followed, and immediately fell 
down. But they succeeded in getting the others out. They 
were all lightly clad, and the temperature was about 
forty-five degrees below zero. The choice seemed to be 
between being poisoned by coal-gas, which the stove had 
given off, or being frozen to death. After some time in 
the open air, however, they recovered somewhat and were 
able to get some food. 

If Stefansson had lost consciousness simultaneously 
with Tannaumirk and Anderson, there would have been 
no help for them, for the stove would have kept on burning 
and generating fresh quantities of coal-gas. Closing the 
door too tightly was equivalent to ” blowing out the gas,” 
and they all agreed that this was the narrowest escape 
from death they had on the expedition. 

Stefansson, when I first met him in the early part of 
1913, was rather shy of talking about the “ blonde ” Eskimo 
whom he had discovered in Victoria Island. And no 
wonder, because he was still smarting under the criticisms 
of newspapers and scientists. As he expressed it, there were 
such scientific weight and reverend age behind the names 
of many of those who argued so deftly, that he, who had 
just come back from the place they theorised about, almost 
doubted that he had seen what he had seen. He felt 
somewhat as he used to feel as an undergraduate in college 
when he listened to a philosophical demonstration of the 
non-existence of matter. 

Anybody who knows Stefansson would take his word 
for things much more seemingly impossible than fair- 
skinned Eskimo. There can be no doubt that he has 



made an important scientific discovery ; and one of the 
objects of his new expedition to the Arctic was to try to 
solve the problem whether these people represent the last 
chapter of one of the historic tragedies of the past, or 
whether they are really a separate race. 

We know that here a thousand and there a hundred 
men of Scandinavia and of England have disappeared into 
the northern mists and have been no more heard of. 
Though there is no reason, now or ever, Stefansson says, 
for insisting that the blonde Eskimo are descended from 
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the Scandinavian colonists of Greenland, yet, looking at 
it either historically or geographically, there is no reason 
why they may not be. 

On the other hand there is this to be said. It is over 
a hundred years since the Eskimo of Western Alaska came 
in contact with the early Russians. For half a century 
they have been in contact with the American whaling- 
fleet, numbering at times as many as a thousand men. 
Quite a considerable number of these whalers have married 
Eskimo women, and have settled in the country, and their 
grandchildren are already growing into man’s estate. 
Yet all this mixing of races has produced in Northern 
Alaska no such blonde type as is found in Victoria Island. 
There are living in Northern Alaska and in the Mackenzie 
River district perhaps a hundred individuals of mixed 
European and Eskimo descent. If this hundred were 
gathered in one place, says Stefansson, who has seen most 
of them, it would be found that many of them could not 
be distinguished off-hand from full-blooded Eskimo, and 
the groups as a whole would by no means present so North 
European an appearance as do any of the three tribes in 
South-west Victoria Island. 

Of the Eskimo in Victoria Island and the Coronation 
Gulf, among whom Stefansson lived for more than a year, 
there are less than a thousand. Ten or more have blue 
eyes, though no full-blooded Eskimo has a right to have 
blue eyes—his eyes should be as brown and his hair should 
be as black as those of the typical Chinaman. Of the men 
who have beards a good many have light brown hair ; 


some have dark brown or rusty red hair, and perhaps half 
the entire population have eyebrows varying from a dark 
brown to a light brown, or nearly white. It is, however, 
not only the blondeness of Victoria Islanders that suggests 
the European, but also the form of their heads as shown by 
Stefansson’s measurements of the adult males. 

Having never come in contact with the tribes farther 
east or west, they are a thoroughly primitive people. 
As Stefansson says : “ Their existence on the same con¬ 
tinent with our popular cities was an anachronism of ten 
thousand years’ intelligence and material development. 
They gathered their food with the weapons of men of the 
Stone Age, they thought their simple, primitive thoughts 
and lived their insecure and tense lives—lives that were to 
me the mirrors of the lives of our far ancestors, whose bones 
and crude handiwork we now and then discover in river 
gravels or in prehistoric caves. Such archaeological remains, 
found in various parts of the world, of men who antedated 
the knowledge of the smelting of metals, tell a fascinating 
story to him whose scientific imagination can piece it 
together and fill in the wide gaps ; but far better than 
such dreaming was my present imagination. I had merely 
to look and listen ; for here were not remains of the Stone 
Age, but the Stone Age itself—men and women very 
human, entirely friendly, who welcomed us to their homes 
and bade us stay.” 

The story of the stay is a wondrous one, but for its 
narration I must refer the reader to Stefansson’s volume, 
“ My Life with the Eskimo.”' 


(To be continued.) 


Wild Beasts and the War. 


T HE Great War has had a very 
ill effect upon the -wild-beast 
trade, and it must be un¬ 
derstood that the wild- 
beast trade has become a very large 
industry indeed. Before the conflict 
started, a fine adult lion, for instance, 
was worth £150 or more ; now the 
same animal would be difficult to sell 
for £100. Of course, trade being 
stopped, and the business of hunting 
for wild animals mostly at a stand¬ 
still, practically no supplies of those 
creatures are reaching us. And, as 
animals already in captivity are constantly dying off, this creates 
a demand that tends somewhat to make prices better for such 
specimens as do come through. Taken altogether, though, the 
War has played a good deal of havoc with the wild-beast trade. 

As an example of the cheapness of wild animals that has 
been brought about by the War, it may be mentioned that 
the Melbourne Zoological Gardens not long since bought the 
following splendid collection, in first-rate condition, for a sum 
slightly exceeding £1,000: two black-maned lions, a young 
African elephant, an African rhinoceros, several African leopards 
and jackals, two Livingstone elands, four Barbary sheep and 
wild sheep, a twelve-foot python, giant owls, vultures, cranes, 
and other birds. 

No country in the world has—or, rather, had—more zoological 
gardens and menageries than Germany. Prior to the War, a 
collection of wild animals of some size and degree of excellence 
or other was to be found in nearly every town. German boys 
are very partial to such exhibitions, just as they are fond of 
witnessing the sometimes painful feats of performing animals, 
trained by methods that, alas I are too often dubious. In many 
towns a visit to the zoo occupied one afternoon a month—or even 
week, at some of the schools—the masters giving short lectures 
as they stood before the cages, and the scholars afterwards writing 
essays upon the subject. We can see, therefore, that Germany 
has been a splendid customer to the wild-beast trade, and with 
the closing of Germany and Austria to that trade, the wild-beast 
man's business has badly declined. 

What has happened to the many collections of wild animals 
contained in Germany, can only be conjectured. There are 
important zoos at—amongst other places—Berlin, Cologne, 
Dresden, Frankfort, Hamburg, Hanover, Leipsic, Posen, and 
Stuttgart. At several of those zoos special precautions for the 


preservation of the animals were taken more than a year ago; 
cages were roofed with armour plate as protection against aerial 
bombs, and in one instance an underground, bomb-proof, concrete 
bath was built for a hippopotamus, said to be worth £1,000—to 
which subterranean, dark and secluded splashing-chamber the 
huge hippopotamus at once took most kindly. 

The Germans, we may be sure, would save their magnificent 
animal collections if they could ; but, without doubt, numbers 
of the creatures will have to be killed, because fodder is wanted 
for the horses, and the carnivora make calls upon the supply of 
live stock. The proprietors of performing lions, tigers, bears, 
baboons, and so forth, having to take their places in the ranks 
of the German army, and faced with the prospect of reduced 
audiences and increased cost of keep, if they did manage to 
carry on, long since sold off their animals at a loss ; which 
further reduced the value of wild beasts in the Fatherland. 

In the ordinary course of events, our supplies of wild 
animals are obtained in two ways. The creatures are taken by 
professional catchers, who either go out after particular kinds 
of animals that they have good reason to believe will sell well, 
or they work to orders only, receiving commissions from the 
big dealers to supply, say, half a dozen panthers, a dozen seals, 
or so many chimpanzees, or young gorillas. Sportsmen con¬ 
stitute the other source of supply. These are gentlemen who 
indulge themselves in hunting and trapping expeditions, and, 
combining pleasure with profit, send home such choice specimens 
as they may have the good fortune to capture, and by the sale 
of the same materially help towards defraying the expenses of 
the trip. But now, while the War is on, few professional catchers 
have either orders or suitable market. Sportsmen have to-day 
become soldiers, and even the fascinating dangers of big-game 
shooting are discarded for something that is sterner and more 
sanguinary still. 

To complete the story, the steamboat and shipping companies 
of the world are busy with other freight—men, munitions, horses, 
and food-stuffs—and they do not want to be bothered with such 
awkw'ard cargo as jaguars or juvenile giraffes, tapirs, zebras, 
or evei\ box-cages of armadilloes or tortoises. For all which 
reasons enumerated above, the War has rendered the wild-beast 
industry exceedingly dull. 

But—which is so often a truly blessed word !—much better 
times are predicted for the wild-beast trade. When the War is 
over, men’s minds and boys' minds will turn from taking undue 
interest in such purely artificial things as guns and rifles and 
projectiles and so forth, and will seek solace again in contempla¬ 
tion of ever wonderful Nature. 
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LAYING A TELE- 
PHONE WIRE. 

The telephone is of 
the utmost use to 
armies at the Front. Field telephone lines can be expeditiously 
laid by cyclists in the manner that the picture shows. By a simple 
framework, a drum of fine insulated wire is attached to the back 
of a bicycle, and the line pays itself out as the cyclist rides along. 
Additional drums of wire are carried by other cyclists, either 
by slinging the drum on the rider’s back or by bearing the drum 
on a carrier contrivance that is fixed in front of the machine. 
When all the line has been wound from a drum, the empty 
drum or reel is lifted off its bearings behind the bicycle and 
another full drum is set in its place. So the work goes on. 
Sometimes it is necessary that the line shall leave the ground 
and pdrhaps be hung in the air—as, for instance, upon the branches 



of trees. To place the line in such position, without the use of 
ladders oi* having to resort to the expedient of climbing, the 
operators carry a long rod with a V-shaped piece at its end, 
which implement is known as a crookstick. With the crookstick 
the line is hoisted into position. All the men employed upon 
such work are skilled electricians in addition to being soldiers 
and cyclists. Their services to an army in the field are abso¬ 
lutely invaluable. The risks they run in the execution of their 
duty are extreme, for the field telephone line is carried right 
Up to the troops that are actually in touch with the enemy. 

* * * 

BUSES ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Motor-buses by the hundred are in use in the War, behind the 
firing-line, even on the battle-field itself. Many of them are 
London buses, with the familiar " Bank,” ” Liverpool Street,” 
” Pimlico,” or ” Peckham ” concealed by a coat of paint of 
the universal khaki colour. England, France, Russia, Germany, 
and even Turkey, are using them. Mostly they are driven by 
the men who sometime skilfully steered them in the streets of 
our metropolis, in Paris, Petrograd, and Berlin. Largely they are 
employed in the humane service of the Red Cross and of the Army 
Medical Corps, a member of which society or corps travels with 
the bus—its conductor, as one might say. And the passengers 
are usually the grievously wounded, the pitiable ” fares ” that are 
picked up and carried on the bus route, which is from the firing- 
line to the base. Nearly all the French buses are single-deckers, 
and they are used mostly for fast and for hilly work. Our own 
substantial double-deckers bring in the wounded, and take the 
Tommies to the Front, sixty or seventy of them—kit, rifles, and 
all—at a time. 

The very latest use of the British bus is for the pigeon-post. 
Each bus employed in that service is converted inside and out 
into a veritable pigeon-loft on wheels, with scores of the splendid 
little homing pigeons ready to be liberated, pigeon postmen 
of the air, with imj>ortant messages from the scene of strife. 
And when the last “winged wireless” has been dispatched, back 
goes the bus, thirty miles an hour, bang, bump and scatter, over 
the awful roads, to fetch another hundred or so of the useful 
small birds. Troops, ammunition, commissariat, all are hurried 
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forward by bus. From ” upstairs * on the War bus Tommy has 
sometimes actually had a shot at the foe, or, in his own words, 
on such occasions he has ” punched the Boches* tickets 99 1 

• • * 

“SWEEPING FOR ZEPPS.” 

Under the control of the Admiralty Air Department the 
Anti-Aircraft Corps have been performing splendid work in 
guarding us against Zeppelin attack. Their weapons are the 
searchlight and the anti-aircraft gun. It is interesting to note 
how they use them. 

The operation of searching the skies by night to discover 
hostile aircraft is generally known as sweeping for Zepps, and the 
electric searchlight employed is usually one of great power, 
having, maybe, a reflector more than a yard wide, and throwing 
a beam of 6,000 or 8,000 candle-power. Some are even more 
powerful than that. The bigger searchlights are not hand 
controlled; they are operated by motors for vertical and hori¬ 
zontal movement and for, swinging in any direction at any pace 
desired, fast or slow. 

A very valuable feature of these searchlights is that known 
as the distant-control. There are many boys—yes, and grown¬ 
ups, too !—who imagine that, in order to attempt the bringing 
down of a raiding Zeppelin that has been sighted, the electric 
searchlight operator looks along the beam of light, and the gunner 
fires along the beam of light, as it were, in order to hit the 
” gas-bag ” upon which the searchlight has its brilliant eye. 
That is quite a mistaken theory. As a matter of fact, if the 
operator stands behind the light and looks along the beam he 
can see nothing very clearly, for between him and the sighted 
object there is a most vision-baffling bright haze. The same 
with the gunner if he should attempt to fire along the beam, and 
for that and another reason, to be referred to shortly, the system 
of distant-control for searchlights is adopted. 

Glance at the explanatory sketch. The searchlight proper 
stands out in the open by itself. Three hundred feet away is 
situated the distant-control, connected with the searchlight 
by electric cable, by means of the current in which the search¬ 
light is manipulated more easily than if the operator stood close 
behind or beside the searchlight’s projector. And, well away 
as he is from the luminous haze of the beam, the operator can 
much more quickly and definitely sight any object that is picked 
up by the beam. A similar distance away in another direction 
there is the sky-pointing anti-aircraft gun, also placed without 
the radius of the luminous haze of the beam, and consequently 
in the best position for accurate aiming. 

Zeppelins, as we know to our cost, mount pneumatic or fire- 
tubes, propelling aerial torpedoes and bombs. Searchlights, 



from the very nature of things, are situated in exposed positions. 
The Zeppelin hates the searchlight, and will, if possible, drop a 
missile upon it. Therefore it is safer that those operating the 
searchlight shall be posted—very likely under shelter—some 
distance away from it. That consummation the distant-control 
cleverly contrives. In sweeping for Zepps it is necessary to 
employ a concentrated beam of light in order to pick up the craft 
in the sky at an altitude of, perhaps, three or four miles. The 
dispersed beam that is used for close work is then of little avail. 

The searchlights with which Zeppelins are themselves provided 
are used only lor illuminating a supposed position. When the 
Zepp arrives over what is imagined to be the desired point, the 
searchlight is switched on, to thus aid in the work of aiming 
incendiary or high-explosive missiles. 
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Some Humorous Records of School Life. 


By JOHN LEA, 

Author of '* Under the Harrow," etc. 


VI. 

SUPPOSE/* said Bessimer on the sixth night, 
“ that as Clayhouse has never been particularly 
rich in bullies, the memory of a fellow like Bronsen 
is sure to loom pretty large in its annals. He was a 
veritable hawk among the partridges of the lower school. 
The number of his discreditable exploits would fill a volume; 
but the only one I am going to tell you about concerns the 
cryptogram of the dead sailor. It was a most remarkable 
event, and left an undying impression on Bronsen’s mind, 
which I am sure you will not be surprised at when you 
have heard the story. It is the last of my chronicles 
(*• Good biz 1 ” in a hearty chorus) ; so here goes with— 

‘THE HAWK AND THE PARTRIDGES/” 

Tom Large, Willie Burton, Frank Marshall, and Cakie 
Wilson—all juniors of Clayhouse—were like a lot of bears 
with sore heads: the cause of their vexation being summed 
up in two words—Bully Bronsen. At the particular 
moment I refer to—a fine afternoon in early summer— 
the beauty of their surroundings should have been sufficient 
to charm away the cloud ; for, as they strolled aimlessly 
along the sea-front a mile beyond Sandharbour, the blue 
waves broke pleasantly at their feet, and the salt breeze 
murmured soothingly in their ears. 

“ He's a cad and a beast! ” said Willie Burton, turning 
fiercely upon his nearest companion as if challenging con¬ 
tradiction. 

“ You needn’t tell us that, old boy ! " retorted Tom 
Large. “ If you can say anything nasty about him that 
has not been said before, spout it out; for it is more than 
I can do.” 

“ What’s the good of railing ! ” put in Marshall dole¬ 
fully. ” Here we are, miles away from the horror, breathing 
our pretty sentiments to the ocean breezes, while he is 
probably entertaining himself A i without a thought of 
us 1 ” 

“ Here goes for old Bully Bronsen! ” cried Cakie, 
hurling a flint in a vigorous overarm at a jutting slab of 
chalk which protruded itself a few yards away above a drift 
of shingle. “ Don’t I wish that the cad himself was standing 
there ! ” 

The aim was true, and a large piece, split from Bronsen’s 
proxy, leaped into the air. In a moment Wilson’s flint 
was followed by a fusillade. 


” Let him have it 1 ” cried Tom Large. 

” Give it him hot ! ” shouted Burton. 

” No quarter ! ” gasped Marshall. ” Keep it up ! ” 

Thump ! Bang 1 Crash ! And the bombardment was 
maintained till want of breath compelled a halt. 

If it produced little effect upon the objective, or did 
not lessen the grievance which suggested the attack, it 
certainly restored the good humour of the company, 
and they pursued their way in quite a genial mood. 
Bully Bronsen still formed the subject of discourse, 
but the problem was treated with calmer consideration; 
and indeed, before long (doubtless under the influence 
of weather, scenery, and freedom), our four friends, 
conferring with heads together, began to discover a 
humorous element in the situation. The cliffs upshore 
must have shared their views; for as they wandered 
# on, the heartiest laughter imaginable came rolling back 
to the sea-marge, till the uproar was so great that 
no one could have told with certainty its source of 
origin. 

Sad it is that .only a short time elapsed before the 
clouds descended again, and on the very next half-day, 
while the little covey of partridges were disporting 
themselves in the shadow of those identical cliffs, down 
swooped the hawk to scatter every vestige of their peace 
of mind. 

Tom Large was the first to see him coming. 

” Better take no notice,” said he. ” Perhaps the beggar 
will pass by, but if not-” 

” If not,” put in Willie Burton, ” depend upon it, he 
will collar our find ; and that’s the last we shall see of 
it.” 

With these words, he slipped under his coat a square 
bottle, chipped and weather-wojn, which they had picked 
up on the beach. 

But the manoeuvre was too late to escape the notice 
of Bully Bronsen ; and even if it had not been, Willie’s 
demeanour, as he hugged his coat to his side, was quite 
sufficiently suspicious to rouse curiosity. 

Bronsen came slowly up, wearing a smile that was far 
from reassuring. 

” Now, little boys,” said he, ” what’s the game ? ” • 

The ” little boys ” backed together into closer order, 
with injured looks. 

” Dear Billy,” went on the tormentor, holding out his 
hand, ” I’m longing to see the beautiful treasure under your 
coat.” 
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” It’s only an old bottle,” 
cried Cakie Wilson, with a 
disarming laugh. ” I’m sure 
you wouldn’t want it if you 
saw it.” 

” Is it empty ? ” whispered 
the smiling one, lifting his 
eyebrows. ” I should like to 
see it.” 

” Quite empty,” replied 
Marshall. ” That is, there is 
nothing in it of any impor¬ 
tance.” 

” O-h-h ! ” drawled Bron- 
sen, looking very solemn. “If 
that is the case, I must see it.” 

He made a grab at Bur¬ 
ton’s coat. To avoid capture 
Willie stepped back, and 
stumbling over a stone, 
rolled in the shingle. The 
hidden bottle escaped, and 
next moment was in the 
clutches of the hawk. 

Then did the cliffs and the 
beach re-echo a wild clamour, 
as four small boys leaped forward to recover their property. 

“ Give it up, you cad ! ” 

“ Let us alone, beast 1 ” 

“ What right have you to interfere ? ” 

And so forth, as a forest of hands wriggled vainly upward 
in the direction of the bottle. 

Bronsen held it at arm’s length above his head and 
cried with a malicious smile :— 

“ Down, dogs !—down 1 ” 

Groans and cries and yelps of anger were the only 
response. Then, deftly eluding three or four savage 
clutches at his clothes, Bronsen turned and took to his heels. 

The pursuit which followed, though gamely maintained, 
was quite ineffectual, and a minute later Bronsen was 
climbing a cliff-path far beyond the reach of his victims. 
These latter, thoroughly out of breath, sat upon the beach, 
and when, with a satirical assumption of friendliness, he 
turned and waved a fond farewell, they responded bitterly 
in a like manner. 

Truth to tell, Bronsen felt no interest in the treasure he 
had commandeered. The mere joy of tormenting had lent* 
it the only value it possessed for him, and yet, once out of 
sight of those he had plundered, he did not pitch the booty 
away, but carried it back to Clayhouse. 

This fact was a source of much self-congratulation before 
many hours had passed ; for that very evening, in the 
privacy of his own room, he opened the bottle. The 
contents which, according to Marshall, were nothing of 
importance, proved to be a piece of lead tubing, nearly one 
inch in diameter and about five inches long. As this object 
met his gaze, Bronsen’s face underwent a change. His 
interest was aroused. Clearly enough Marshall had spoken 
without knowledge. He and his chums had certainly not 
opened the bottle; for the seal was unbroken, and the 
chipped, sea-worn surface of the glass rendered it too 
opaque for any object inside to be seen. Bronsen examined 
the lead pipe. It was hammered flat at both ends, evidently 
with the object of sealing it, but the blade of his pocket- 
knife soon worried an opening, and revealed the fact that 
the tube was full of paper. 

“ Upon my word, I must keep this to myself! ” muttered 
Bronsen. “ Bother the kids ! What a pity it is they know 
anything about it ! However, I’ll give them back the tube 
and tell them-” 

But the words melted on his lips as, in response to much 
fidgeting, a closely wound scroll of paper came to light. 
It proved to be in two parts. One of these consisted of a 
narrow strip, about two feet long and half an inch wide. 
Throughout its entire length there appeared a series of 
hieroglyphics in a double row, and a glance w*as enough 
to show Bronsen that this mysterious document was a 


crypto¬ 
gram. 
He pre- 
s e n 11 y 
laid it 
aside 
and took 
u p t h e 
other 


paper. 
Ah! this 


was more 
under¬ 
stand¬ 
able — 

English, plain English, 
though written in a 
hand sadly lacking 
cultivation. But as 
Bronsen read, the 
paper became en¬ 
chanted. To think 11 ‘ Oh, it's Bronsen/ panted one 
that he of all people, of them, * looking for fossils ! * ” 

shut away within the (See page 349.) 

prosaic walls of Clay¬ 
house, should stumble upon such a romantic matter 1 This 
is what he read on the paper :— 


“ Schooner * Conqueror.’ 

•• In the South Atlantic, bound for Mauritius. 

“ May 17, 1872. 

" Long continued storms have overwhelmed us and we 
labour hopelessly in heavy seas. If not rescued before 
night, all are doomed. The last boat is washed away. 
I commit this bottle to the deep hoping that whosoever 
may find it will send the contents to Thomas Batchelor. 
7, Taskar Street, Salisbury, Wilts. The reward will 
more than repay his trouble. 

“ Later : Sinking fast. 

“ J. E. Yates.” 


Many times Bronsen read this document through, awed 
by the message it conveyed, but still more impressed, though 
he denied it to himself, by the promise it held out to him. 
By and by he laid the note aside and took up the long strip 
again. 

“ Jolly well wish I could read this 1 ” he said, fixing his 
eyes intently on the hieroglyphics. But how vain the 
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wish! There was no apparent shape or consistency in 
the long series of marks. 

" What do I know about cryptograms ! ’’ said Bronsen 
nursing his head in his hands and twining his feet round 
the bars of his chair. “ Let me think of all I have 
ever read on the subject. I'd give something to unravel 
this." 

And as the problem was far more engrossing than any 
task set him by the authorities of Clayhouse, he screwed 
his mental faculties up to concert pitch, staring at the curly 
paper with an ardour sufficient to have set it on fire, given 
the necessary conditions. 

Was it an ancient kind of shorthand that lay before him ? 
Was it Greek, Hebrew or Egyptian ? “ Bother it all 1 " 

he growled. “ The time is whistling away, and I shall have 
to chuck it up till—till-" 

Then he tossed back his head with something like a 
laugh. " Can it be so simple, after all ? Let me see. What 
was the trick I used to know ? " 

He snatched up the cryptogram, and, with feverish haste, 
began coiling it in a spiral around his forefinger. In a 
moment the sunniest of smiles wreathed his lips. All was 
as clear as daylight. Substituting an ebony ruler (approx¬ 
imately the same size) for his forefinger, he repeated the 
process. The second line of hieroglyphics, subjected to 
this test, now joined on to the lower portion of the first line, 
revealing the fact that each line was only half a letter deep, 
and had evidently been penned by the shipwrecked sailor 
while the paper was similarly wound round some stick of the 
same dimensions as the ruler. 

The boy fairly chuckled with triumph as he followed the 
spiral line and read :— 

“ When left a helpless boy to face the world, I buried 
my modest inheritance rather than risk its loss in my 
wanderings. Go to the second sand-pit on Thornbury 
Moor, above Clayhouse. Under edge of northern side, 
concealed by overhanging heather, a cross has been cut. 
Dig through centre of cross to a depth of two feet 
horizontally. The last hope of recovering the gold 
myself is gone. It is yours with my goodwill." 

“ What an amazing coincidence ! " muttered Bronsen. 
V Thornbury Moor, Clayhouse 1—and all those thousands of 
miles away in the South Atlantic. How strange a thing is 
chance!" 

Fairly panting with excitement, he had scarcely com¬ 
pleted hts twentieth perusal, when he received an official 
summons to respect the observancies of Clayhouse in hall, 
and he went as one dazed by a wonderful discovery. 

No one should hear of it. The secret was his. Forty-four 
years had flown away. The loss of the “ Conqueror " was 
forgotten history. In all probability Batchelor was dead. 
Why raise the question at all ? Such were the feverish 
thoughts that raced through his brain while seated in the 
company of his fellows, or rolling from side to side in a 
sleepless bed during the night that followed. 

At an early hour the next day, he encountered Marshall 
in the act of changing class-rooms. 

" Hallo, kiddie 1" said he in tones of brotherly cordiality; 
" I thought you would like to have all that was in the 
precious bottle I borrowed yesterday. You did not suppose 
I was such a cad as to keep it, did you ? " 

Here, with a gracious smile he handed Marshall the piece 
of lead piping, and Marshall took it with a shy expression 
of thanks. 

" Then there wasn't anything worth having in the bottle ? " 
he asked. " I thought there wouldn’t be." 

" Nothing at all! " replied Bronsen. " Ta, ta! young’un. 
You mustn’t take my fun too seriously.” 

For answer, Marshall beamed on the speaker, and sidled 
down the passage with an embarrassed air. 

" Good biz 1 " muttered Bronsen, as he sought his own 
form again. " Nothing to fear from that quarter. The 
reward will be mine alone.” 

It is not hard to realise the impatience with which 
Bronsen waited for an opportunity of seeking the legacy 
in the sand-pit; nor is it difficult to imagine the exultation 


of his soul when at last, with a trowel taken from the garden 
tool-house, he set out for the scene of action. 

Caution suggested a circuitous route, and caution was 
obeyed to the letter. He arrived at the sand-pit in the 
most casual way, and, before dropping into its subterranean 
recesses, took a comprehensive survey of the common. 
It was beautifully deserted. Not a soul was in sight. 
He dived into the pit on its northern side, and a moment’s 
search unearthed the cross referred to in the cryptogram— 
though, without that suggestion, it would have indeed been 
difficult to see. The protecting herbage had no doubt 
saved it from total obliteration. 

Bronsen’s trowel began operations with astonishing 
vigour. A shower of sand streamed into the pit; but by and 
by the labour began to tell on him. The height at which he 
had to dig made his arm ache abominably, but he must keep 
on lest some one should come and discover his object. So, 
lunging and thrusting, he scooped away till the perspiration 
streamed down his face, and his temples throbbed. What 
an intolerable distance two feet seemed ! Any moment he 
might be found, and the very zest with which he toiled 
would rouse suspicion. Ah ! What was that ? A distant 
shout—the thud of running feet! The sounds came nearer. 
He dropped the trowel and wriggled into his coat, hot as he 
was; but, almost before the operation was completed, quite 
a crowd of boys stopped, startled, upon the edge of the pit. 

" Oh, it’s Bronsen," panted one of them, “ looking for 
fossils ! Come on, you chaps ! " 

And next moment they were gone again, galloping over 
the moor in a game of follow-my-leader, Marshall occupy¬ 
ing the distinguished position, with Burton, Tom Large, 
and Cakie Wilson in his train. 

Bronsen, fierce beyond words at this interruption, watched 
them away and did not return to his task till the last one had 
vanished over a heathery bank at a considerable distance. 
Then he went at it again. For another twenty minutes he 
laboured painfully, but, at the end of that time, received 
the reward that is sure to come to perseverance. The 
trowel struck metal. Redoubling his efforts, the sand was 
scattered in a veritable storm, and one minute later he 
unearthed a strong canister. With trembling fingers, and 
the baleful light of avarice in his eyes, he tore off the lid. 

Paper I Could it be a bank note ? Could it be a- No ; 

the texture was too soft. He unfolded it, and at the first 
glance his face fell. He sat down and mopped his neck and 
brow, but stolidly read what was written on the paper:— 

* ‘ Let Bully Bronsen leave the ‘ little boys ’ alone. How 
could he be such a sneak as to say there was nothing 
else in the bottle ? How could he be so dishonest as 
not to do as the sailor asked ? Let him bear in mind 
that if he comes any more of his games with us the whole 
story shall be made known among the seniors. Other¬ 
wise the secret shall be kept." 

A few minutes later, as he made his way moodily back to 
Clayhouse, Bronsen concocted a thousand plans of 
vengeance, but discarded them all in turn ; for even he 
shrank from such a disclosure as was threatened. 

Perhaps his discomfiture would have been even more 
complete if he had seen the jollifications taking place under 
the brow of the heathery bank behind which the partridges 
had disappeared. 

Marshall, after rolling over and over ecstatically in the 
sand, sat up with a solemn air to say :— 

" Could anything have worked out better ! Hurrah for 
the little sand-martins that dug the treasure-hole for us I 
Didn’t we get him on toast ? 

" A i ! ” giggled Cakie Wilson. " He never had a hint 
of what we were up to." 

"Not even when we tried to keep the bottle which 
we wanted him so badly to steal," laughed Tom Large. 

" That’s where I came in," said Burton. " But if he had 
failed to unravel the cryptogram, where should we have 
been ? " 

" Nowhere ! ’’ chuckled Marshall. " But as I told you, I 
happened to know that it was just the kind of cryptogram 
he could read ; and he did —the silly bounder—he did t " 


THE END. 
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Bulgarian Peasants in Sheepskins, 

M Y dear Jack, —You ask me if Bulgaria is " any 
use,” and if so, whether I can tell you anything 
about it without ” jawing,” as you very elegantly 
put it. I have not yet been in that country, 
though I hope to go there some day when the clouds roll 
by ; but I have picked up a little about it, which is at your 
service. 

If you w r ere not answering an exam paper, you might 
describe Bulgaria as the other country where they use the 
bagpipes. In case you do not appreciate the bagpipes, you 
can let your mind dwell upon the fragrant fact that there 
are about two hundred villages in Bulgaria making a living 
by rose-growing—” Roses, roses, all the way,” as the poet 
says. These are tw*o of the most important facts about 
Bulgaria usually omitted by the geography master. 

The ” typical Bulgarian,” as the geography books would 
say, is, like most of us, a mixture, being several parts Slav, 
which means that, by all the racial rules, he ought to hate 
the Germans. Then there is a good deal of the Mongol 
in him, and, following the same rules, he ought to hate all 
the other races of Europe. This is rather confusing ; so 
he really compromises by hating no one in particular, and 
minding his own business, which, like that of every true 
gentleman, is connected with the land. 

He wears a sheepskin coat, boots made of hide which 
have not made the acquaintance of a tannery, and is said 
to have a fondness for carrying the family plate upon his 
person wherever he goes—teapot, spoons, forks, and what¬ 
ever else makes up wealth in Bulgaria—for the details of 
which the geography master must be applied to. There is 
evidently a great opening for banks in Bulgaria. The 
” typical ” also has a fondness for meat, cheese, and 
butter, which is proof that he is a lover of peace ; for, as 
you know from experience, these things are hard to get in 
war-time. 

It seems a pity to make him go to war at all, when you 
come to think it out—especially as he is not very clear about 
the reasons for fighting, except that the ” Tsar,” as he calls 
his ruler, has sent out the order ; for he loves his home 
and his children, takes delight in working hard, is usually 
temperate and easy to live with. He can light, however, 
if he is forced to do so, as his history shows very clearly. 

His history ? You thought perhaps that he had no 
history, thinking of your own dignified national story. 


Krum of Bulgaria: 

An Open Letter from an Old Boy. 

By R. WILSON. 

Most people think that Bulgaria began on the day before 
yesterday, and has all her history to make ; and they make 
a tremendous mistake. Why, there was a Bulgaria when 
England was a very small affair; and the Bulgarians can 
look back for more than a thousand years and contemplate 
the deeds of Krum ! 

Krum was an unmitigated old ruffian ; but so were the 
Druids and Hengist and Horsa, and all the rest of the early 
people, who look so nice in the history books—especially 
in the coloured pictures. Why, even Queen Elizabeth used 
her fingers instead of a fork ! 

But to return to Krum. He ” flourished exceedingly ” 
in the beginning of the ninth century, and might ha> e. 
shaken hands with the grandfather of our King Alfred 
if he could have got a Cook’s ticket for a tour of tie 
European capitals. He made his capital in Sofia, just as 
" Tsar ” Ferdinand, the German prince, does to-day, ard 
from that place he sent insulting messages to the most high 
and mighty sovereign, the Greek Emperor at Constanti¬ 
nople. Let us take this grandee for granted, without 
troubling about who or what he was, remembering as a 
kind of rule in these matters that “ when Greek meets 
Bulgarian then conies the tug of war.” It has been a fairly 
safe rule for a long, long time. 

Here, then, were Krum in Sofia and His Imperial Serenity 
in Constantinople scowling at each other across the Dar¬ 
danelles : they would have to look somewhat asquint, 
according to the map, but, as this is not a geography lesson, 
we need not spoil the tableau. They went on scowling, so to 
speak, until the Emperor could stand it no longer, and 
summoned an army to march against the pestilent Krum. 
Of course it was at first more or less of a walk over, for the 
Emperor’s men were in good form from constant practice, 
and they taught Krum a severe lesson by burning his 
wooden palace over his head. Then the Emperor gave the 
word, and the ” frightfulness ” began round about Sofia. 
And as we are now civilised, the events can be better 
imagined than described, as the Hyde Park orator says 
when he runs out of vocabulary. 

Now, the Emperor’s troops were enjoying their frightful- 
ncss so well that they forgot about the return journey, 
so to speak ; and when they set out for home with the furni¬ 
ture-vans full of art treasures, and even tied on the top, they 
found to their dismay that the Balkan passes had been most 
effectually blocked by the soldiers of Krum. 

” Unless we had wings,” said one of the returning 
revellers—" wings as of birds—we could not escape.” And 
they did not escape, not even the Emperor, who was taken 
and dealt with in the early manner. His head was cut off 
and the skull became the wine-cup of Krum. King 
Alfred’s fight with the Danes is nothing to this struggle with 
an Emperor, the lord of the world ; and from all accounts 
a very highly educated gentleman indeed, very well up in 
the classics. 

The rivalry between Sofia and Constantinople still 
continued, for Krum meant to make the Bulgars masters 
in their own part of the Balkan land without any inter¬ 
ference from the Greeks of the great city which turned up its 
learned nose at the little wooden huts of the men of Krum. 
So the brave Bulgar set out to march to Constantinople, as 
so many have done since his time. The road to that city 
must be haunted on dark nights ! 

He came before the walls and shouted a greeting to the 
people who crowded out to watch him from the ramparts. 
They replied in a similar manner, with perhaps a few missiles 
in the shape of Greek roots ; and then, to show how little 
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Little Serbian Refugees at Rilo* 


he feared them, as well as to prove what a great man he 
was, Krum went through a kind of pantomime, the 
meaning of which, like that of some modern pantomimes, 
is not very clear ; so we are at liberty to construct our 
own meaning. 

In the sight of all the people on the wall Krum bathed 
his feet in the sacred waters of the Bosphorus, doubtless 
looking up as he dried them, as much as to say, " What 
do you think of that ? ” When he had given his enemies 
time for the real meaning of the performance to sink well 
into their minds, he went farther, and “ sprinkled his people 
with the water.” Possibly they were none the worse for a* 
little cleansing, but I am rather afraid that the old barbarian 
was here making a mock at sacred things, which has been 
done, however, even in our own time by very cultured 
people. Then Krum had a bright idea. He would show 
these Greeks what a tremendous fellow he was in a very 
unmistakable manner. So, at his word, his wives were 
brought out of their tents and made to bow down before 
their lord and master in the presence of the assembled host. 

The people of Constantinople seem 
to have been duly impressed, for the 
story goes that they sent out gifts of 
money, fine clothes, and a number of 
fresh wives, for the great Krum. 

They also sent envoys to make terms 
with the terrible leader; and while the 
talk was going on, some one tried to 
settle the matter in a quicker manner 
by killing Krum. After that there 
was only one thing to be done, and 
Krum did it with a will. Among the 
loot which he took away from the 
great city was the son of the reigning 
Emperor. Once again he came 
against Constantinople, and one day 
he seems to have lost his head in hi® 
mighty anger, and in a fit of apoplexy 
died. So ended Krum, quite a worthy 
beginner of a great nation, as history 
goes. After his time the Bulgarians 
became Christian, though they were 
very unwilling to do so, partly because 
they would not be able to get any 
meat on the fast-days ! 

Why, about the time when our 
precious King John wasn’t signing 
Magna Charta, for the very good 
reason that he could not write, Bul¬ 
garia had a frontier on three seas l 


The man at the head of Bulgarian affairs 
at the time was Asen (a short), who 
seems to have been a great deal wiser 
than his name suggests. He was not 
exactly a great conqueror ; but, after all, 
though great conquerors have their uses, 
especially when there are Germans about, 
they must be very difficult people to live 
with ; and I am told that it is no fun 
being valet to a great conqueror after he 
retires. 

But to return to Asen. Of course he 
had a set-to w'ith the Greeks—the habit 
being in the blood—and seems to have 
come off pretty well, as the three-seas 
affair proves very clearly. He certainly 
gave his people great opportunities to 
follow Krum in the foot-bath business. 
Asen w r as evidently a gentleman, and, 
when he had to fight, fought squarely. 
” He neither raged against his own 
countrymen,” some one said about him at 
the time, ” nor spotted himself with the 
murder of Greeks, as his predecessors 
did.” ” Spotted ” is good, isn’t it ? 

Of course Asen w r as far in advance of old 
Krum. He w'as a Christian, and built a 
fine cathedral at Tirnova, which had been made the 
capital in his time when he wanted to start afresh. 
He put up a kind of notice, which I expect you would 
call “ pure swank.” It is worth reading : “ I, Ivan Asen, 
Tsar and autocrat of the Bulgarians (you see why King 
Ferdinand wants to call himself Tsar, though he is a Ger¬ 
man), faithful to God in Christ, son of the old Asen (rather 
a disrespectful way to speak of his father !), have built this 
most worthy temple from its foundations, and have com¬ 
pletely decorated it with paintings in honour of the forty 
holy martyrs (it looks as though the Kaiser had taken 
his idea of painting pictures from “ young ” Asen ; but I 
must really get on), with the aid of whom, in the tenth 
year of my reign, when the temple was being painted (he 
was not a blackleg, after all ! ), I fought in the war against 
Rumania, and defeated the Greek army, and took captive 
Theodore Commenus, himself with all his nobles. And I 
have conquered all lands from Adrianople to Durazzo, the 
Greek, the Albanian, and the Serbian land. Only the 
towns around Constantinople and that city itself did the 
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Franks hold (the French, if you don’t want to be too exact), 
but the others subjected themselves to my rule, for they 
had no other Tsar but me.” 

Then Asen seems to have enjoyed the peace-time and set 
up the Bulgarian Golden Age. You see, he had “ done his 
bit,” and now he could hang up his sword and attend to the 
garden, as it were. I expect it was in his time that those 
roses were first planted ; but in any case, Ascn’s future con¬ 
quests were over such things as swamps and deserts and 
rocky bits of land which were made to grow corn, and 
other useful things. It is a pretty picture to some of us at 
the present time—though you, of course, don’t want any¬ 
thing like it here until you get that commission and have 
your “ slap ” at the Germans ; but take an old boy’s tip, 
and never turn up your subaltern nose at the peace-time. 
And don’t believe that peace (with honour) ever made a 
country slack. There was no slackness about our brave 
boys in August, 1914, when the bugles rang out, and this 
country had enjoyed, more or less thankfully, a long time of 
peace. But I was talking about Bulgaria, and I apologise 
for the above " jaw.” 

The worst thing about Golden Age men is that they die 
and usually leave the gold to be squandered by weak-kneed 
individuals who have had too good a time in their youth. 
The Golden Age was brought to a sudden end when Asen 
died, and the shadow began to grow which was to darken 
Bulgaria until—my own time. The Turks appeared, and 
” after that the Deluge ! ” They settled down in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and proceeded to show the Germans, and 
other nations who were to come after them, and who 
needed a pattern, how to behave, so that those who have 
fought against you will never do so again. You know 
the method, or at least have heard a little about it in your 
own time, young as you are. 

I don’t want to spoil this letter by descriptions of cruelty 
and atrocity. It is merely a case of setting your teeth and 
seeing it through, and “ Never again ! ” is not a bad battle- 
cry. Curiously enough, these very words were used as a 
kind of rallying cry when the Turk had excelled himself 
about forty years ago ; and they were used by W. E. 
Gladstone, for the first time, I believe, at a meeting at 
Blackheath. 

News had come of the most appalling cruelties which had 
been worked out in pretty detail upon the people of Bulgaria 
by the soldiers of His Sultanic Majesty—news which stirred 


the anger of every man and woman in the country. You 
have seen some excitement in your own time ; but in spite 
of the seriousness of the Great War, there has been as 
yet not nearly so much shouting as there was over the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Perhaps because it is so very serious. 

Gladstone spoke at Blackheath for more than an hour, 
and he did not mince matters : indeed, he never did do-so 
when it was a clear matter of right and wrong. Some of his 
words are interesting at the present time. He spoke of 
” the basest and blackest outrages upon record, within 
the present century, if not within the memory of man.” 
One wonders what he would have said about Belgium! 
Here is a bit more of Gladstone’s utterances ; it may be 
useful to you some day : ” The one great anti-human 

specimen of humanity—not a criminal in a European 
gaol, nor a cannibal in the South Sea Islands—whose 
indignation would not rise at the recital of that which 
has been done.” How history does repeat itself 1 

The British Government sent a sharp message to the 
Chief Assassin at Constantinople ; but it was Russia that 
ultimately marched on the city, determined to free her 
Christian brethren of Bulgaria. Long years of Turkish 
slavery had pretty well knocked all the spirit out of Bulgaria, 
and the peasants were not of much use to Russia as soldiers. 
But they did all they could to help their deliverers. They 
provided guides through the Balkan passes. Bulgarian 
boys carried water to Russian soldiers in battle at the risk of 
their lives. Even women acted as guides and as somewhat 
rough but kindly nurses to the wounded. It is your own 
fault that I cannot give you the story of the campaign, for 
that would be too “ instructive.” 

I must tell you, however, that it was due to Russia that 
Bulgaria at last became free of the Turk, for that has a 
great deal to do with the present situation, as you know. 
As for the rest of the Russian campaign, I must leave you 
to read it up for yourself. The best way to do this is to get 
” Barracks, Bivouacks, and Battles,” by Archibald Forbes, 
the plucky war-correspondent of the days when men of his 
profession really saw things and occasionally did them. 

I hope I have avoided improving your mind in this letter 
in accordance with your instructions. I wonder what a 
German boy would think of my screed ? When you write 
next, tell me in a postscript what you think of Plevna. 

Yours affectionately. 

The Ancient. 



A Guard-house on the Bulgarian Frontier. 
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At the time when I write these lines, the conclusion of the 
great European War would seem to be very far distant. Although 
suggestions of peace proposals make their 
THE GRBAT appearance every now and then in the 

WAR—AND Press, they do not emanate from authoritative 

AFTER. sources, and nothing comes of them. They 

are, possibly, put forth as “feelers” to 
test the currents of popular opinion in the several countries 
involved. We in Great Britain have every reason to know 
that victory for the Allies—for France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, 
Serbia, and ourselves—is assured in the long run. With every 
day our strength and our resources increase, while those of 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria are declining. The 
Central Powers, as Germany and Austria are known, cannot 
for ever stand against the tremendous strain 


is to subdue this vast region has begun, and we look 
forward confidently to the success of the British and Boer 
force that has taken the field. All these victories—in South 
Africa, and in the South Seas, where many valuable islands, 
once German, are now under the British Flag—mean territorial 
expansion, which will considerably alter the face of the map. 
But it is not this fact especially that I want you to keep in 
mind. A new British Empire, in another and deeper sense, 
will emerge from this combat. Just as the young, newly- 
made soldier, who left his desk and prosaic office routine for 
the hardships and perils and excitement of the trenches, now 
finds his whole outlook on life changed, all the old values gone, 
so will the peoples of the various countries that comprise our 
Empire look upon the future with different eyes. There will 
be a greater spirit of unity through all. Do you 


that is being put upon them. I have been 
greatly impressed by the concise summing up 
of the situation by a distinguished American not 
long back. “ The way I look at it is like this,” 
he said. “ Germany was forty years preparing 
for this War, and she hasn’t won yet. Great 
Britain has had fifteen months to prepare for 
it, and she hasn’t lost yet ! ” You will easily 
understand the significance of that remark. 
We have not lost, and every new move on the 
part of our enemies sees us more determined 
to emerge from the terrible conflict as victors, 
and brings us still nearer to the desired goal 
of peace. 

• • • 

But what I particularly want you boys to 
think about this month is the effect that this 
War will have upon the 
THE NEW British Empire. I need not 

EMPIRE remind you of the splendid 

TO COMB. way in which Canada, 

Australia, New Zealand, 
India, South Africa, and others of our 
** Dominions over Seas,” have responded to the 
call made upon them. In this terrific struggle 
the bonds between the mother-country and her 
colonial possessions have been drawn closer 
together. We know now that Germany ex¬ 
pected to find disunion in this quarter ; and 
we know, too, how she strove to foment re¬ 
bellion in South Africa. As a result, she has 
seen her colonies wrested from her grasp, one by 
one, until now (as I write) only German East 
Africa remains. Already the campaign that 



not think that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and South Africa, who have given so 
much of their best blood in the common cause, 
will expect to have a louder voice in the councils 
of the Empire ? And do you not think that they 
have earned it ? These are things which it is 
important for you to bear in mind. 

• • * 

This War, remember also, has great spiritual 
issues involved, in addition to the issues which 
are now so obviously before 
WHAT IS us. It is a war for the 

REALLY triumph of the principles of 

AT STAKE. honour, truth, and justice, 

as opposed to the German 
principle that there is no higher law than force, 
and that the end justifies the means—any means. 
You boys must keep this ever in your minds, 
for it is you who are growing up into manhood 
who will have to deal with the many problems 
that are bound to arise in the course of years. 
The effects of such a world struggle as this 
are far-reaching. Conditions of life will be 
changed in many respects after the War ; there 
will be a new Great Britain, a new Empire, and 
a new point of view generally. And in this 
altered state of things you will be taking part 
as citizens, with, perhaps, heavier responsibilities 
than your fathers had before you. All the 
great traditions of our country and race, founded 
on Truth and Justice, are now at stake ; we 
are fighting to uphold them, believing that they 
are the best, and that the world has benefited 
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by them. It is this faith that has sustained Englishmen in 
the past, especially those who wandered far afield to lay the 
foundations of our vast Empire over-seas. Do you know 
Kipling’s lines on the pioneers who heard and answered to 
the Cali that sent them forth into the waste places ? 


names and addresses of the various club members should be 
kept in a register, by each secretary. Remjember,. too, you 
B.O.F.C. members, that the Field Club pages in the “ B.O.P." 
are open to contributions from your pens and pencils. Send 
along any natural history note from your own observation, 
or any sketch that you have made, and if it is of sufficient general 
interest it shall be printed. The Prize Awards for the January 
B.O.F.C. competitions will be found on pages 380 and 381 of 
this issue. 


' As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks—from the herd 
where they graze, 

In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 

Then the wood failed—then the food failed—then the last 
water dried— 

In the faith of little children w r e lay down and died. 

On the sand-drift—on the veld-side—in the fern-scrub. 


One of the most popular presentation plates issued with 
ie " B.O.P." has been the " Elevation Plan of a British Battle¬ 
ship," issued with the February number. 
It was so much sought after, indeed, that 
the number quickly became out of print. 
With next month’s number (May) will be 
presented another splendid battleship picture 
in colours, entitled " A British Warship at Battle Practice." If 
you want to make sure of securing a 
copy of this plate, give your order for 
the May " B.O.P." to your newsagent 

N early. In the same number will ap¬ 
pear a specially written and illustrated 
article on the Royal Naval Air Service, 
published by permission of the Press 
Censor; and the first part of a new 
humorous school story, entitled 
" The Book-worm." Further instal¬ 
ments of the thrilling serials, " The 
Stolen Grand Lama," and “ Olaf, the 
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That our sons might follow after by the bones on the 
way." 

You boys of to-day, the men of to-morrow, are the heritors 
of this faith, and the successors to the great imperial heritage 
that your fathers have bequeathed. 

See to it that you be worthy of it lmh 
and them. 


BRAVE who has been 

BE ED. awarded the Stan¬ 

hope Gold Medal 
and £5 by the Royal Humane Society 
for the following deed of gallantry. 

At 11.35 p.m. on August 12, 1915. the 
SS. " Jacona," on a voyage from 
Middlesbrough to Montreal, was cross¬ 
ing the Moray Firth when she was 
either torpedoed or struck a mine, and 
sank in two minutes. There was no 
time for launching boats, all hands 
going down with the ship. The captain 
and nine others came to the surface 
clinging to some wreckage. Some ten 
minutes later, what was thought to be 
a boat was seen floating some seventy- 
five yards away. As the men were in 
an exhausted state Hetherington, w’ho 
was an apprentice, volunteered to 
swim to the object, w'hich he did, 
and, finding a boat, he succeeded in 
climbing into her and bringing her 
back to the wreckage. In this way 
he was the means of saving thirteen 
lives, the remainder of the crew, twenty-five in number, being 
lost. After five hours in the boat, they were picked up and 
landed. Hetherington, who is still in his teens, is six feet three 
inches in height, his robust build being of great service to him 
during the trying ordeal. 


ASPIRATIONS. 

I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me ; 

I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much 
to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much 
to dare. 

I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless; 

I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 

Howard Arnold Walter. 


Cecil Hetherington, 

Who has been awarded the Stanhope Gold Medal by the 
Royal Humane Society for the bravest deed of the year. 


THE 41 B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League 0 ! Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of nnion between readers of the M B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is higheat 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
1 slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 

I enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 

I name and number on the League register. For those 

r who desire some form of recognition, badges have 

v been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 

r or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 

U being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 

membership and for badges should be addressed 
lo the Editor, “ B.O.P.#” 4 Bonverie Street, London, E C. 


Now that Spring has come, I expect to hear from B.O.F.C. 
branch secretaries that club rambles are afoot. I shall expect, 
too, to receive some entertaining and 
useful Nature Notes for the month, photo¬ 
graphs, and sketches. While on the question 
of the " Boy's Own " Field Club, let me 
repeat what I said last month, that while 
members are encouraged to form local branches these clubs 
must be self-supporting and self-managed. Once they have 
been got into proper working order, they will be found to yield 
an abundance of interest. In addition to outdoor rambles, 
meetings should be held at members' houses, as may be con¬ 
venient, for the purpose of reading papers on Natural History, 
examining and exchanging specimens, etc. So far as " Ramb¬ 
ler " is concerned, he only wants to know the names of local 
branches as they are formed and their hon. secretaries. The 
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An English Boy’s Adventures in Wild Tibet. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of "Sinclair of the Scouti," " Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail," "Through Afghan Snows," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A BLACK-BROWED AFGHAN APPEARS. 

N EXT morning Cameron continued the conversation. 

“ We made another mistake, Langsam, my boy, when we rolled the 
fifth rock back : a jolly big mistake, but a very fortunate one. The old 
Regent must have come down from the palace, and we managed to hit 
upon the outlet which led to the open country. It was lucky we did so, although 
we are farther than ever from getting a chance of speaking to young Dick. I wonder 
how long we were in the cavern ? It was autumn when we went down, and 
now it is well into summer. Six months of darkness are more than enough 
for me. The next business is, how are we going to live in this place ? We must 
have food, and plenty of it. Winter will be upon us in a few months, and 
we shall probably be snowed up. I don't like the idea of going into Lhasa. 
If we do venture into the city, we shall be certain to run up against the spies 
of the Regent, and a word might lead to our destruction. My Tibetan speech 
is not perfect enough to pass muster, and your figure would probably betray 
you to some of the prowling monks. I'm hanged if I know what to do 1 " 
Langsam replied in Tibetan, and, with some hesitation on the part of 
Cameron, the conversation was carried on in the uncouth speech of the country. 
“ You need not fear, Kamloon, I can go into the villages and buy enough food 
to carry us on for some time. The people will do anything for money and 
turquoise and coral. They will sell, and ask no questions, if we buy and pay 
liberally. You need have no fear. If we make a secure hiding-place in the 
ravine here, lie up in the daytime, and only move about when it is dark, we 
are not likely to be discovered." 

There were many convenient hiding-places in the rocky coverts. Cameron 
wisely chose a thicket not very far from the hidden mouth of the tunnel, 
for if an attack were made upon them it would be convenient to have a 
secure way of retreat open. An hour later, Langsam went off to some villages 
a few miles away and returned at nightfall with a plentiful supply of 
provisions. These were stored in the tunnel. He had also purchased various 
Tibetan garments and thick fur cloaks, and several bottles of liquid which 
looked like stain. 

“ It is no use shaving your head, Kamloon," he said with a grin, 
speaking in Tibetan—and it is to be noticed that when the friends 
used Tibetan, Langsam’s quaint English disappeared ; “ but it will be 
wise to stain your skin with this dye. It will not come off easily. It is 
a Chinese stain, and very good. I could make you black if you wished." 

'* Make me as brown as you like, my boy, and I will tangle my beard 
and hair like a wild Afghan of the mountains. Caravans from Kabul, 
Bhutan, and Mongolia come into Lhasa, and with a little care and 
dressing up I might pass as a camel-driver. If we were forced to do 
it, we might buy some yaks and start business as traders from beyond 
the big mountains. I have enough money to set up in a small way, 
and, if we have good luck, we may add to our possessions by spending 
a little more time underground." 

Cameron was wild-looking enough to pass for the roughest tribesman 
of the distant mountains. He was dark and hairy by nature, and the 
experiences of the past few years had not contributed very much to 
his personal appearance. Langsam rubbed the stain well into his skin, 
and when the rough Tibetan garments and furs were added to his 
equipment no one would have dreamed that the wild-looking figure 
had once been a student of the ancient University of Oxford. 
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Langsam was not eager to return to the under-world; 
but Cameron had made up his mind to find out why the 
Regent had visited the cavern and what it was he carried 
away so carefully in the small box. From the care he 
took of the box, and the fact that he had come alone, 
Cameron concluded that the Regent was tapping the 
treasure-store of the great monastery, and that there 
was plenty to draw from. He determined to have a try 
for some of it, even though he ran the risk of blundering 
upon another batch of chained skeletons. 

He did not explain his motive for returning to Langsam; 
but the wily Chinaman was not dull in comprehension, 
and, when Cameron gave the order to proceed down the 
tunnel, he caught up the crowbar without a word, and 
followed closely in his footsteps. They made rapid progress, 
and soon reached the steps which led to the turning rock. 
Leaving the exit open, Cameron in¬ 
serted the lever in the nearest stone. 

When he saw steps, he closed it again 
and moved on. He passed the next 
rock with a shudder, for he remem¬ 
bered the skeletons, but inserted the 
lever in a hole which was easily found 
in a large mass of stone near the end 
of the line. 

On pressing the crowbar the rock 
rolled back upon its pivot, exposing 
what turned out to be a 
very considerable apartment. 

Cameron held the torch and 
examined the shelves, which 
rose in many tiers before him. 

They were packed with boxes, 
and looked very much like a 
tea-merchant’s store. Choos¬ 
ing one from the remotest 
comer, Cameron lifted it from 
the shelf and handed it to 
Langsam. It weighed about 
fifty pounds, and something 
rattled within it, like pebbles, 
when the Chinaman shook it. 

” We must take it on trust, 

Langsam, although I should 
like to examine it before we 
carry it off. It is too risky to 
stay in the passage-way. We 
must close the treasure-house 
and get off as quickly as 
possible. Come along ! I’ll see 
to the crowbar and the light.” 

When they had traversed 
the tunnel in safety and 
emerged once more into the 
open air, Cameron laid the box 
down in their hiding-place and prised open the lid. It 
was not an easy task; for the chest was well made, with 
clamps on the corners and iron bands all round it. But 
he succeeded in opening it without injuring the lid, and 
soon had the gratification of gazing upon a very rich 
prize. 

The chest was in five divisions, and contained diamonds, 
pearls, turquoise, coral, and amber. About fifty fairly 
large diamonds were packed loosely in one comer, and the 
pearls were magnificent and of great value. The turquoise 
was of the finest description, worth at the lowest com¬ 
putation about five English sovereigns an ounce. In Tibet, 
where this stone is very highly esteemed as a charm of 
greatest value, the equivalent of this collection, in land and 
cattle, would mean a very considerable possession. In 
England the pearls would realise many thousands of pounds. 
Cameron had little compunction in annexing a portion of the 
hidden treasures of Tibet. He reckoned the price of an 
English lad at something infinitely greater than all the 
jewels, and he salved his conscience, if it felt any wound at 
all, with the thought that the stones were to be used in 
trying to win Dick Renton’s release. Langsam’s only regret 


was that they had not taken as many boxes as they could 
carry away. ? 

” This is all right, Langsam, my boy 1 ” said Cameron, as 
he ran his fingers through the pearls, ” we are rich men 
now. Two of these beauties would buy as many camels 
and yaks as the richest Tibetan caravan would need for a 
journey from here to Shanghai. If these stones will not 
unlock the doors of the Red Palace, I’m a Dutchman. 
You may bet your pig-tail that in a short time young Dick 
will be shaking hands with us, and all Lhasa will be trying 
to get into our good graces. To-morrow, we will see if we 
cannot make a move from this quiet lodging. But first we 
must make our treasure secure.” 

Filling a wallet with a handful of the finest stone9, 
Cameron then buried the box in the darkest comer of their 
hiding-place, and the two men had a meal and went to sleep. 

Next morning they started off in a 
southerly direction, walking steadily, 
until they came to the well-worn road 
which runs along the margin of the 
Yamdok Lake. This great inland sea, 
nearly 15,000 feet above sea level, is 
one of the most interesting features of 
the high table-land of Tibet. Its circuit 
is close upon one hundred and 
fifty miles, and takes more than 
three weeks to traverse on foot. 
It is surrounded by a mag¬ 
nificent chain of mountains, 
and has, on many of the wild 
peaks and uplands, monasteries 
and forts. In the ravines, 
isolated castles stand like the 
stately old buildings of the 
Rhine or Moselle. In the 
wilder parts numerous caves 
were the resort of hill-bandits 
and broken men, who spent 
their lives levying toll from the 
villagers and passing caravans. 

On the fourth day, Cameron 
saw a large village where he 
thought he might be able to 
purchase yaks or camels, in 
order to join some of the caravans which 
at that season of the year make for 
Lhasa. With good luck he hoped to join 
one of the larger companies, that, in the 
guise of merchants, Langsam and he 
might manage to get into Lhasa unsus¬ 
pected. Leaving Cameron hidden in a 
rocky dell, Langsam set off to buy some 
food at the village. He returned, running 
at full speed, in about an hour. Cameron 
could see that he had important in¬ 
formation to impart. His face was flushed with excite¬ 
ment, and he carried some parchments in his hand. As 
Cameron glanced at them he saw that they were blood¬ 
stained. 

” Kamloon, come klick!” panted Langsam, in English ; 
” China mandarin velly much attacked by lobbers— one— 
two—five men lying dead inside blushwood— mandarin 
being dlagged away to hills—lobbers hit him on head— 

keep him no makee noise. But he howl-” 

” Where is he, Langsam ? How many robbers are dragging 
him away ? Are they well-armed ?—have they horses ? ” 
” No horses can I see—p’laps hidden behind locks and 
tlees. Tibetan lobbers got old guns and bows—we soon 
catchee up—bang !—bang !—save fat old mandarin—Lang¬ 
sam Chinaman—save own people flom Tibetan lobbers— 
besides—mandarin lich man.” 

Snatching his pistols from his belt and telling Langsam 
to do the same, Cameron hurried after the bandits. Before 
he had gone more than a mile, he saw a company of ten 
men dragging a heavy body into a wild broken district 
which rose towards a mountain crest. Some of the men 
were leading ponies and camels, heavily laden with the 



** Langsam rubbed the 6tain well into his skin. 1 

[See page 355.) 
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provisions and bundles of a fairly large caravan. 
Dodging behind rocks and bushes, Cameron tried to 
head the robbers off. He knew that Tibetans, 
as a rule, were poor fighters, and that a volley 
or two would probably make them abandon 
their prey. 

Telling Langsam to open fire upon the men 
leading the cattle, he darted ahead and, when 
within twenty yards of the bandits, shouted out 
in a loud voice, commanding them, in Tibetan, 
to halt and surrender. Commencing to fire at 
the men who were carrying the mandarin, his 
first shots made them drop the body and jump 
about in pain. Then, under the rapid firing, 
they lost courage, and took to their heels and 
disappeared. 

The popping of Langsam’s pistols 
showed that he also was filling up his 
time profitably, to the immense discom¬ 
fiture of the Tibetan marauders. In 
five minutes he came up, with a string 
of animals after him, and a broad grin 
of delight upon his face.’* 

" By Jingo 1 ” was his first greeting, 

" hebenly fun, Kamloon, Tibetan man 
say 4 O my 1 * jump about and groan— 
bang 1—bang!—j ump again—lub leg and 
limp away—pistol too klick for bow— 

Tibetan man lun up the hill—never see 
again—come up, big beast, come up ! ” 

He tugged at the rope and the animals 
followed obediently. Cameron knelt 
beside the senseless body of the 
mandarin. He felt him all over to see if 
he was wounded, but could only dis¬ 
cover a big lump on the side of his 
head, where he had been hit by a spear- 
shaft. Sending Langsam to the lake 
for water, Cameron tried to revive the 
Chinaman, who, after being liberally 
soused with water, began, at last, to 
show signs of returning consciousness. 

Cameron noticed that he was very richly 
dressed, carrying the coral button which 
showed high rank, and that he had upon his 
fingers some very costly rings. The mandarin 
opened his eyes at length and tried to rise. 

Cameron was lifting him up when numerous 
companies of horsemen were seen galloping 
along the road by the lake. The Chinaman 
pointed to them and said some words to 
Langsam. For answer he darted away, and 
in a few minutes a richly dressed officer 
dashed up, and, leaping from his horse, pros¬ 
trated himself before the mandarin. The 
escort followed, and, amid much excitement, 
a tent was dragged from a package on one 
of the camels and speedily erected. In this shelter the 
mandarin soon recovered, and gave Cameron an account of 
his misadventure. 

As he was the bearer of important messages to the Amban 
in Lhasa, he said, he had left the main body of his escort in 
a village and pushed on with about a dozen men. He had 
reached the broken country, and was going slowly, when the 
Tibetan thieves attacked him and shot down most of his 
men. The others bolted, leaving him in their hands. One 
man hit him over the head and tumbled him out of the 
saddle, and it would have gone hard with him if Cameron 
and his sturdy henchman had not intervened in the nick of 
time. There was no doubt that he was grateful for his 
rescue, and evidently considered that Cameron had saved 
his life. 

By this time the bulk of his pack-animals had arrived, 
and a camp was pitched about five miles farther on, near 
to the edge of the lake. Cameron found himself lodged 
in a fine tent, and a number of servants soon let him see 
that the mandarin knew how to travel in luxury. Next 


11 It weighed 
about fifty pounds, 
and something rat¬ 
tled within it, like 
pebbles, when the 
Chinaman shook it/* (See 
page 356.) 


day Cameron had a long talk with 
him. He began the conversation by 
presenting a couple of very fine 
pearls, because he knew that, like all 
Chinamen, the mandarin would be 
more easily persuaded to fall in with 
his desires if he greased his palm 
well at the beginning of the talk. 
Langsam acted as interpreter. 

** You see, my lord,” said Cameron, 44 I am an English¬ 
man, and I want to get into Lhasa. No one must know 
that I am an Englishman or there will be an upset, and a 
good many people will get hurt. I shall probably lose 
my life. Now, I want to get into Lhasa because I must 
see the Dalai Lama.” 

The mandarin shook his head very decisively. 

44 It is impossible I ” he said. 44 No power on earth could 
enable an Englishman to get an audience with the Grand 
Lama. You must give up the idea.” 

44 The Tibetan thieves would probably have said the 
same about you, my lord, if anyone had told them that 
two men would put them to flight and snatch a rich 
mandarin out of their hands, but it happened for all that. 
If I had said 4 impossible' yesterday, I wonder what 
would have happened to you by this time ? We don’t 
know that word in England, my lord, luckily for you ; 
and I am not going to learn the meaning of it here in this 
cowardly country. I saved your life, but that is a trifle. 
I am rich, and, as you have learned already, can give rich 
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presents to those who help me. I don't want to do the 
Grand Lama any injury; but I am going to have an inter¬ 
view with him, and if you don't help me somebody else 
will. Rub it in, Langsam, don’t be afraid to speak straight 
out." 

Langsam did rub it in, and the mandarin began to see 
that he had a determined individual to deal with. " What 
do you suggest ?" he said, 
after a long pause, during 
which he had done a lot of 
thinking. 

" I suppose you know 
how to tell a plausible story, 
my lord—or a big lie, if 
you like to put it bluntly ? 

Well, I am going to enter 
your service as a very faith¬ 
ful officer. My face is not 
that of a Chinaman, any 
fool can see that, but I 
might pass for an Afghan 
or a Pathan from the North- 
West Frontier of India. I 
can speak Pushtoo as well 
as a native, so far as a dozen 
sentences are concerned— 
mostly rough words, I admit, 
but it will be useful to roll 
out a few strong words oc¬ 
casionally. You would not 
have known I was an 
Englishman if I had not 
told you. I am going to pass for an Afghan, and you 
must be ready with a yarn to say that you are entrusted 
with a mission from China to some of the border tribes, 
and that I have been £ent to you as a messenger. The 
Tibetans won’t be anxious to meddle with an Afghan from 
the mountains, and if anyone has the impudence to say 
anything, a flash of my kukri will be sufficient." 

He unsheathed the vicious-looking Gurkha knife, which 
he carried in his belt, and ran his finger along the keen edge. 
The mandarin was impressed by his evident determination. 

" Besides," continued Cameron, " if I succeed, I will give 
you a handful of the finest pearls you ever clapped eyes 
upon, and some of the most beautiful turquoises in Tibet." 

Still the mandarin was not convinced. He had all the 
caution of his race, and was trying to fathom what lay 
beneath the request of this “ mad" Englishman. He 
asked time to consider the proposal. 

01 Not a minute," said Cameron ; " the thing is as easy 
as falling into the lake. You need have no fear of the 
result. Your officers and men do not know what I am. 
They probably think I am an Afghan ; and if you say it 
is so, that will settle the matter." 

00 So be it," was the reply ; " your blood will be on your 
own head. What shall I call you ? " 

01 Ali Khan, of Khelat, kinsman of the Chief of the 
Ghilzais, messenger of the Amir to the Court of China." 


" You reply quickly. I see that you know how to act 
speedily. You said a handful of pearls and a handful of 
turquoises, did you not ? ” 

" No, but I will let it go at that. It is a bargain, on the 
word of an Englishman ; but, Mandarin, one or two words 
before we shake hands on the transaction. If you play 
the fool or give me away, this little kukri will end the work 

your friends the Tibetan 
thieves began, and there 
will be no Englishman to 
interfere. You under¬ 
stand ? ” 

" I quite understand. Put 
that horrible thing away. 
I do not like sharp knives. 
To-morrow, you shall begin 
your duties, and if I can 
take you into the audience- 
chamber of the Grand Lama 
you may be assured that I 
will do so." 

Cameron was introduced 
to the officers of the suite, 
and the men were told that 
the valiant stranger w T as 
none other than the re¬ 
nowned Ali Khan, famed 
for his desperate valour 
among the Ghilzais, and 
an honoured representative 
of the dreaded Amir of 
Afghanistan. One thing 
which seemed to cause the mandarin some anxiety was 
the fact that some very valuable parchments had been 
stolen by the Tibetans. 

Cameron did not tell him that the parchments were 
safe in his own keeping; for he thought it well to have 
something to fall back upon if the mandarin did not keep 
faith, and he hoped that further talk with the Chinaman 
would reveal whether the parchments were of great value. 
Langsam was not able to read documents of this description ; 
but Cameron hoped that some day an interpreter could be 
found who would give him some idea of what the docu¬ 
ments contained. The mandarin ordered his men to 
search the bushes and the roadway. To stimulate their 
activities he offered a reward, but not a sign of the parch¬ 
ments could be discovered. 

" The scum from the hills have carried them off," he 
said, when he realised that all his efforts had failed, " and 
they will have them deciphered by some priest, and send 
word to the Regent to find out whether he will purchase 
them. He will be glad enough to pay plenty for them, 
and then-" » 

He closed abruptly, for he recognised that, in his 
anxiety, he was speaking more frankly than was prudent. 
Cameron said nothing ; but when Langsam repeated what 
the mandarin had said, he winked one eye very knowingly 
and prodded Langsam in the ribs. 



CHAPTER X. 

PLANS FOR THB REGENT. 


E ARLY in the afternoon of the next day, they 
entered the streets of Lhasa, and rode through 
crowds of staring monks and townsfolk until 
they came to the residence of the Amban. Many 
inquiring glances were thrown upon the tall figure of the 
dark-browed, tangled-haired Afghan with the stern eyes 
which seemed to look through a man, but no one seemed 
to have a suspicion that he was anything other than he 
appeared. • 

Cameron’s lodging was in a room not far from that of 
the mandarin, and Langsam took up his quarters near 
him. The same evening, in a well-guarded room, the 
Amban and the mandarin had a long consultation on the 


state of matters in Lhasa. The city was a net-work of 
intrigue and hidden scheming. Every pass into the 
kingdom w r as closely watched in order that foreigners 
might be excluded ; but the enterprising soldiers of the 
western empires seemed to think nothing of scaling 
precipices and crossing high mountains in order to get to 
learn the secrets of the country, and very few of these 
adventurers were caught.* 

Sometimes logs were seen floating down the big rivers. 
Expert watchers caught them and drew them to the shore. 
Often parchments with mysterious messages, which no one 
in Tibet could decipher, were found buried in the logs. 
At other times beggars, and even yellow-robed priests. 
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would come under suspicion, and, on being searched, papers 
would be discovered. The men were usually executed ; 
but severity did not seem to be effectual in stopping the 
spying. Then, again, plots were continually being hatched 
against the Regent, and more than once he had narrowly 
escaped death by poison or the knife. He always suspected 
that the Amban was plotting to remove him ; so between 
the two men there was not much real good-will, although 
on the surface they appeared to be on the most cordial 
terms. 

4 ' It is time the Regent was removed from the cares of 
office, my friend,” the Amban remarked, placing his hand 
on the mandarin’s knee. ft He has had a long reign and 
must have accumulated vast treasures. The Dalai lama 
is growing into manhood, and seems to promise vigour 
and capacity. If he does not begin to show signs of weak¬ 
ness before long, the Regent may find that he is able to 
take hold of the reins. He learns quickly and is restless. 
His eye is clear and bright, his frame well-made. The 
Regent is rich—I am poor, like many of our countrymen.” 

The mandarin sighed, and felt the pearls which lay in 
his own pocket. 

" Very poor, my lord,” he said. ” China always forgets to 
pay us what is overdue. But, to the prudent, wealth some¬ 
times comes through other channels. Perhaps the Regent 
might bear squeezing, if skilful hands essayed the task.” 

” I am a child in such matters.” 

■ * A little instruction would soon make you expert, 
my lord; could I not be of 
service to you in a matter of this 
sort ? We might find means to 
persuade the Regent to give some 
of his treasures as gifts to his 
friends.” 

The mandarin rubbed 
his hands and smiled in 
a suggestive way. 

“ Is that Afghan 
friend of yours a reliable 
man ? ” said the Amban, 


“ An oily pair oi 
rascals, Langsam ! ” w r as 
Cameron’s comment in his 
own room. 41 They are up 
to some mischief, that’s very clear ; but it 
seems to me that to-morrow will give us 
the opportunity we have waited for so 
long. We are to wait upon the Regent, and 
will afterwards be presented to the Grand Lama. 
I wonder if I shall be able to recognise the kiddie 
after all these years ? He will be changed out 
of all remembrance. Do you think you will 
be able to recognise the child you used to nurse ? ” 

“ P’laps, Kamloon ; Chinaman got plenty good memly. 
Young Dick glow big, but hab the same blue eye and 
blight shiny head and happy smile—he still Englis- 
man.” 

” Hardly that, Langsam ; he will have Tibetan clothes 
and speak the Tibetan tongue. All his English words 


after a long pause. M He looks to me like one who 
would persuade a reluctant priest. In the mountains 
where he comes from they have little to learn in the 
way of extracting gifts. The Regent would soon be 
thankful to win our favour with substantial presents if 
a kukri were within a few inches of his throat. We might 
find—what is his name ?—ah—Ali Khan—that your friend 
is a very useful helper in the matter of persuasion. Keep 
him with you as long as possible. A Tibetan dreads an 
Afghan, especially when the Afghan has a knife and knows 
how to use it. Now, concerning your message from Pekin. 
What you have said does not clear the situation for me. 
You ought to have had letters giving definite instructions.” 

The mandarin’s face was as immovable as a mask, but 
he felt that they were getting upon thin ice now. He turned 
the conversation skilfully by narrating some of the doings 
of the Chinese Court, and for the time being the current 
of the Amban’s thoughts was diverted. 

Cameron was summoned to attend the Chinese officials, 
and Langsam came to interpret. The Afghan departed 
after an hour’s interview, leaving an admirable impression 
upon the Amban. 

44 He is a man of gold, with an outside of steel,” he said 
with a chuckle, as Cameron strode out of the room. 44 He 
must go with us to the Audience to-morrow, and I will 
present him to the Regent. I feel my poverty disappearing 
already, my friend ; rich gifts will come from the Regent 
presently, or I am much mistaken.” 


44 Under the rapid firing, they lost courage, and took to 
their heela and disappeared.’* (See page 357.) 
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will have been forgotten, and the memory of his father 
and the rest of us will have vanished. Besides, we do not 
know what that old villain of a Regent has been doing all 
these years. They have medicines in Tibet which they 
sometimes use ; these poisons prevent brain and body from 
growing, and in a very few years the mind becomes vacant 
and the body delicate and stunted. You know those 
Japanese trees we used to see in Pekin—oaks in a little 
pot and elms no higher than a few inches ? These priests 
know how to wither the human mind and body. It will 
be terrible if poor little Dick is like a stunted tree. If 
we find that he is indeed our lad, and that the Regent 
has played his foul tricks upon him, this old city will see 
something happen to its Regent that it won’t like. I'll 


cripple him with something quicker in its operation than 
poison.” 

" So will I, Kamloon. Langsam not duel—hate, the 
sight of blood, but, by Jingo ! if little Dick is not an 
Englisman no longer, Langsam slice Tibetan pleast like 
a Yangtze-kiang fish—chipee-chopee—bish-bash—off go 
head—off go tail—Legent say ‘ Oh my ! ’—and that's 
all.” 

Langsam meant it. Cameron saw, from the wicked look 
in his face, that he was capable of cruel villainy if his 
passions were roused. Altogether, with the Chinese 
Amban and mandarin, and the Afghan and his Chinese 
comrade, matters were looking rather threatening for the 
scheming old Regent. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN THB PRESENCE OF THB DALAI! LAMA. 


PHH BRIGHT clear sunny day was 
making the ancient city of 
Lhasa shine like a jewel of 
marvellous beauty when Cam¬ 
eron flung back the sun-blind 
which hung before his window 
and looked out upon the great 
palace of the Grand Lama. 
He saw the river sweeping 
along the front of it with its 
fringe of beautiful trees, and, 
behind the golden roof of the 
temple, the frowning crags of 
the mountains which guarded it on the northern side. 
Lifting from the trees near the river, the huge palace-city 
rose, in terraces of dazzling white, until the dark red 
showed where the apartments of the Grand Lama were 
situated. 

Through the grim portals of the southern gate, Cameron 
saw what seemed to be an endless procession of long-robed 
priests and monks passing into the monastery. Soldiers 
marched along, and were lost in the mazes of the huge 
collection of buildings, and there arose, like the murmur of 
waves upon a pebble shore, a distant echo of the sacred 
sentence ** Oom—mani padrne Hoongt ” There was a clatter 
of hoofs in the courtyard below him as the escort of the 
Amban formed up, and presently the mandarin, with his 
attendants, came into the street and waited for his superior 
colleague to come out. 

Cameron ran his fingers through the thick, black locks, 
which hung in snaky curls over his shoulders, made his 
beard stand out like the wildest of wild Afghans, and thrust 
his pistols and knives in his belt in a w*ay which showed them 
off to advantage. His face was stained a dark red, and, as 
he waited for Langsam, the Chinese soldiers muttered 
words of admiration under their breath as they noted his 
wild, fierce demeanour. Langsam was gorgeously attired 
in flowing robes of blue and gold-flowered silk. His thick- 
soled boots were white as snow, and his carefully oiled 
pigtail stuck out aggressively behind him. He carried 
an umbrella and looked far more important than the 
mandarin, who stood not many yards away. 

Presently the Amban appeared. His dress was of 
studied elegance and richness. It was evident that he 
considered the occasion to be one of the utmost importance. 
As Cameron’s tall form stood out in the blaze of the fierce 
sunlight, the Chinaman said something in a low tone to 
his colleague, and then walked forward until he stood 
before the Afghan. 

” Ah, Ali Khan ! ” he said, ” man of gold with an outside 
of steel, it is good to look upon you. I will make you 
captain of my guard if you stand by me.” 

“ What does he say, Langsam ? ” growled Cameron, 
fixing a fierce look upon the Amban. ” Tell him that I 
am in a bad temper this morning and am tired of the 
delay. Pitch it strong, so that he may know that I am not 


going to stand any fooling. He wants some one like me 
to play off against the Regent, and the fiercer I am, the 
better he will like it.” 

Langsam bowed humbly before the Amban and did as 
Cameron desired. The Amban was satisfied. 

“Tell Ali to keep within a few yards behind me,” he 
said, ” and to note the Regent well. He need not show any 
deference to him when we meet. Order the men to 
advance.” 

A word of command rang out, and the Chinese soldiers 
marched out of the courtyard, brushing the onlooking 
Tibetans aside with scant ceremony and making for the 
great gateway. They swept along the narrow pathway 
and up the steps. When they came to the door of the 
audience-chamber the escort lined up on either side. 

“ Let Ali Khan go first! ” said the Amban ; ” I will 
follow close behind and will give him directions as to the 
way.” 

Cameron took the first place, and remembering the 
pathway he had trodden when he had been disguised as 
the Hermit, led the Amban, without making a single error 
or once mistaking the way. His decision did not escape 
the quick observation of the Amban. 

“ Verily,”'he muttered to himself, as Cameron threaded 
the devious way, ” this Ali is a wonderful man I He 
walks like one who has lived all his days in this palace. 
When I have leisure, I will ask him how it comes to pass 
that a stranger in Lhasa walks as confidently as though 
he -were upon his own mountains.” 

Langsam was much put about, as he saw that Cameron 
was forgetting his part, yet he dared not hurry forward. 
When they halted, he ranged up alongside the Afghan and 
whispered, ” Kamloon — you plenty big fool! — Amban 
watch you—you came too stlaight into the palace—nevah 
missing the way—wild Afghan not know the in and out of 
difficult placee like Dalai Lama’s palace—you much very 
big fool! ” 

“Confound my thick head!” muttered Cameron, “I 
forgot that I am a stranger to the place.” 

The great doors were now flung open and the Amban and 
mandarin found themselves in the presence of the Regent. 
The face of the Tibetan was immovable as a mask, but his 
quick eyes took in the whole scene at a glance. He gave 
a courtly greeting, and the next few minutes found them 
in sight of the Grand Lama. 

The boy was dressed in the yellow robes of the Abbot of 
the monastery. They prostrated themselves and crawled 
near the throne. The Grand Lama smiled and raised his 
hand in salutation, muttering some words which they could 
not distinguish. Cameron took a long steady look at the 
lad. He had long fair hair, a thin pale face, bright blue 
eyes, and a resolute, well-formed mouth. At first, Cameron 
could not make out any likeness to the child he had parted 
with so many years before, but gradually he began to fancy 
that he could detect a resemblance to the woman whom he had 
loved in the old days when he was a student in Oxford. 
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As he lay upon the floor, a sudden movement he made 
caused his heavy Turkoman pistol to slip out of his belt. 
It fell with a thud which made the Grand Lama start, and 
Cameron saw him flush and raise his head in alarm. The 
look which came into his eyes reminded Cameron of Captain 
Renton, and then he realised that it was indeed the long-lost 
child who was sitting before him. His head swam and his 
eyes filled with tears. He thrust the pistol into his belt 
with a quick motion, and waited anxiously for what was 
about to happen. 

The Regent quickly advanced and stood between him and 
the Grand Lama, saying something to the lad as he did so. 
The Lama replied in soft tones, waving his hand, evidently 
assuring the Regent that he had now forgotten that a noise 
had been made. A few minutes later the Amban and the 
mandarin gave the signal to retire, and, moving backwards, 
they found themselves once more in the corridor, and the 
great doors, with their magnificent gold tracery, were closed 
upon them. Refreshments had been placed in a chamber 
and there the Regent joined them. He looked angrily at 
the Afghan and said in an aggrieved tone to the Amban :— 

” Why does this servant of thine come armed into the 
presence of the Grand Lama ? It is forbidden.” 

#< My lord,” said the Amban, in a gentle tone, “he is 
an Afghan, Ali Khan. He came to me from the Emperor 
in Pekin bearing a message from my august master. He is 
of rank in the court of the Amir. He never lays aside his 
arms. An Afghan without weapons would be disgraced for 
ever in the sight of his fellow countrymen. What he was 
allowed to do in Pekin he may surely do in Lhasa. But 
if thy servants desire to take his weapons from him, they 
are at liberty to attempt to do so, but it will be best not 
to do it in the palace—blood does not wash out easily 
when it stains a floor like this.” 

M He alarmed the Grand Lama, my lord.” 

M No doubt, for a moment. He has alarmed many, and 
for a longer time. The tiger makes laws for himself. He 
is sorry enough now, and, at the worst, it was but an 
accident. Say no more, Regent, he does not understand 
Tibetan well, but he can tell the 
difference between anger and 
gentleness. If danger threatens 
the Grand Lama and yourself, it 
will come from other quarters 
than my Afghan ally, and it will 
come quietly and secretly.” 

" I understand your sugges¬ 
tion, my lord, and I have no 
fear.” 

M You stand too high for fear, 
my lord,” retorted the Amban, 
with a bitter smile. *' It is we 
lesser men who have cause to 
be afraid of sudden death. Mes¬ 
sages have come to me from 
Pekin — important words, my 
lord, which carry with them 
change and great issues. Before 
I deliver what my Emperor has 
to say, I should like to have my 
lips sweetened and my tongue 
prepared for gentleness. You 
know where my house is, my 
lord ; may I depend upon your 
good offices? Your servants may, 
perhaps, be able to find their way 
there.” 

” They shall not come empty- 
handed, my lord, have no fear.” 

“ I have no cause to fear, 

Regent; I am but the humble 
instrument in the strong hand 
which abides in Pekin. Yet some 
one has grave cause to fear. I do 
not know who that may be.” 

For the space of a minute the 
two antagonists looked at each 


other. The Regent was the first to let his eyes drop ; when 
he did so, the Amban bowed courteously and turned away. 

” Follow that accursed Afghan ! ” said the Regent to a 
servant, when the Chinaman had left the chamber. ” Bring 
me word where he lodges. Be secret, and let no one suspect 
that you are on the watch. Report to me as soon as you 
can. I shall be in my room awaiting what you have to 
say.” 

As Cameron and Langsam went up to their lodging, a 
quiet-looking Tibetan was idling in the courtyard. He 
watched them as they passed to their room, noted their 
latticed window, counted the steps which led up to the 
chamber, and having gleaned all the information that he 
needed, hurried back into the palace to make his report 
to the Regent. 

” There is no doubt about it, Langsam,” said Cameron, 
as he flung himself upon a couch, ” the Grand Lama is 
young Dick Renton. How pale and thin he looks, and 
what a weary, hopeless expression is on his face! He might 
be twenty by his appearance. I did not recognise him 
until the pistol banging on the floor aroused him and then, 
for an instant, his father looked out of his eyes. We have 
to get a chance of speaking to him alone. We must find out 
where he lodges ? That wily old villain of a Regent keeps 
him under close observation, I have no doubt, but we must 
dodge him, somehow, or get him out of the way. I wish I 
knew how the old beggar got down into the big cave. 
There must be some way from the palace. We could find 
it if we went down again and tried all the rock-doors. 
What do you say ? ” 

” Old villain aflaid of Amban, Kamloon ; he hate him, 
too. Langsam watched him face when Chinaman spoke 
so gently—some day bimeby Amban dlink tea—lub him 
tummy and say ' Oh my ! *—Legent pop poison in him cup 
—Amban go back to China in box—Legent lub hands and 
smile-” 

" Right you are, Langsam, if he gets the chance, but the 
Amban wasn’t born yesterday. He won’t take tea until 
some one else has had a drink first, and the Regent 
knows that better than you can 
tell him. Do you think that 
the Grand Lama is young 
Dick ? ” 

" Sure as alive, Kamloon ; me 
tell young Dick among ten 
thousand. No mistake, plenty 
know all lightee—Legent bad— 
slice him like Yangtze fish— 
bish-bash—knock him head off. 
Amban will come lound soon to 
find out why Afghan know way 
into palace so well—Chinaman 
no fool.” 

” I clean forgot when he put 
me in the front, Langsam; and 
1 was as proud as a dog with 
two tails when the wily old 
beggar told me to go forward. 
My head is not worth keeping on 
my shoulders.” 

”'Cept to eat, Kamloon,” 
replied Langsam with a grin. 
” Capital mouf when plovisions 
are about.” 

“ And that is about all one 
can say. So far as eating is 
concerned, I admit I have a 
capital head ; but when it comes 
to thinking, Langsam, you are 
worth a dozen fools, you greasy, 
pigtailed old heathen 1 ” 

” Light, Kamloon, me bigger 
than a dozen fools in one 1 Light 
you are ! ” 

And Langsam grinned with 
delight at the ambiguous com¬ 
pliment. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


STRENGTH AGAINST CUNNING 

S UMMER had passed into autumn, and autumn into 
winter, before Cameron had a chance to do anything. 

Heavy snows blocked up the passes, piercingly cold 
winds swept through the streets, and Lhasa was fast 
bound in the iron fetters of frost. The people went about 
the streets wrapped up to the eyes in heavy furs, and for 
a time it was impossible to get about much. Meanwhile 
the Amban began to show that Ali Khan had fallen some¬ 
what out of favour. No other messengers had arrived 
from Pekin. The Regent’s handsome presents had been 
received and forgotten, and it seemed that further pressure 
would have to be brought to bear upon him. 

One day the Amban summoned Cameron to his presence. 

He went straight to the point without beating about the 
bush. By this time Cameron co*ld speak Tibetan without 
the need of an interpreter. 

4 * You must go to the Regent, Ali Khan,” said the 
Amban ; ** take all your weapons, and let him see that you 
mean business. Tell him from me that his day of power 
has come to its setting. China will brook no further delay. 

He must send me a handsome gift to-morrow, or be pre¬ 
pared to go into exile. Your knife must be the way by 
which his exile will be reached. If you think well, tell him 
so bluntly.” 

” I am no assassin, Amban ! My knife is for my own 
quarrels, not for yours ! When I strike, it will be because 
I have a cause which concerns 
my own affairs. The Regent is 
not my enemy.” 

” Do not be so sure, my friend; 
he knows more about you than 

you are no Afghan. Take 

knife, harm will not come 

in the palace many times. ^ * 

Y<ju are pot dealing with 

my own life, even in this 
treacherous hole of Lhasa. 

me to do so, but because 
it suits my purpose. He 
shall have a scare, or my 
name is not wjiat it is. 

I shall take my servant. 

Look out for a big present 
when I return.” 

" You speak like a true 
Afghan, Ali Khan—go, 
and let your knife hang 
loosely in its sheath. I 
have confidence in you.” 

Next morning Cameron 
and Langsam stood once 

more within the palace of “The Chinese soldiers muttered 
Potala, this time face to words of admiration under their 
face with the Regent. The breath, as they noted his wild, Serce 
old Tibetan had got all demeanour.” (See page 360.) 


the information he needed from his spies, and was debating 
whether it would be best to traffic with the Afghan soldier 
or to seize him and fling him into one of the secret 
dungeons in the dark caves beneath the palace. He was 
amazed when Ali Khan calmly drew some blood-stained 
documents from his wallet and laid them before him. 

“ Read this, Regent,” he said, with a grim smile. “ I 
reckon your name will be found here. You had better 
order your guards to keep all intruders out while you 
peruse the documents.” 

Before the Regent had read many lines his face had 
grown ghastly pale and his thin hands were trembling. 
He could decipher the Chinese characters easily, and now 
read what was practically his own death-warrant. 

“ They would kill me and seize the Grand Lama! ” 
Cameron heard him mutter. “ The treacherous dogs 1 
The Amban shall die for this. Do you know what is written 
here, Ali Khan ? ” 

“ I have seen every word,” replied Cameron, on the 
instant. “ If I had not thought of your safety, and that 
of the Grand Lama, I should have handed these parchments 
to the man they were intended for, and he would not have 
hesitated to obey the injunctions contained in them. 
You know whom I mean, my lord ; I need not mention his 
name. He is a strong antagonist, and Chinamen know 
how to act secretly and quickly.” 

“ I wish I had his neck under my heel! ” snarled 
the Regent, “ or that he was safely secured in the 
dungeons of the palace. I would feed him on 
bread and water until I compelled him to restore 
the presents he has forced out of me. I will 
thrust these parchments in 

y ,_4^ his false sleek face-” 

|MMfc “ Will you ? ” said Cam- 

eron, as he stepped forward 
■ and snatched them out of his 
V hands ; “I must have some¬ 
thing to say about that. They 
are mine, not yours, Regent; 
^ 1 only show them to 

you in order that 
you may understand 
the peril which is 
about you. You need 
not raise your voice 
nor summon your 
guards. My knife is 
quicker than a 
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knife. Better to be my friend than an enemy to Tibet. 
I am not without power; and one man, though strong 
and fierce as a wild yak, cannot stand against a multitude. 
I would make peace with thee, if by making peace I could 
secure your aid against that false and accursed Chinaman. 
The parchments might be bought from thee if the Amban 
has not seen them/’ 

'* Rest assured that he has not, my lord; if he had, 
you would not have lived to have heard about them.” 

M I believe what you say. Will you serve me until 
you return to your own land, if I pay you well ? ” 

The conversation had now taken the turn desired by 
Cameron and towards which he had been steadily leading 
the Regent since the interview commenced. To be near 
enough to the Grand Lama so as to have speech with him 
was what he desired above everything else, and now the 
opportunity appeared to be at hand. 

” I am rich enough to be above serving anyone, save my 
lord the Amir,” he said, ” and I know not how long I 
may be in Tibet. The Grand Lama requires a strong 
guard : a man of nerve and courage, one who fears nothing 
and never sleeps. You yourself, my lord, are always 
walking along a precipice, and the slightest step will dash 
you to pieces. But why should I serve you ? I am an 
Afghan of the high mountains. Khelat breeds men who 
fear nothing, and I am of Khelat. I am my own master 
and know not how to serve; how, then, can I take service 
in Tibet ? " 

The Regent was now intent upon securing the assistance 
of this most promising ally. He put forth his most engaging 
manners and smiled graciously at the Afghan. 

" You shall be my own comrade and protector,” he said. 
" So long as the Dalai Lama is here in safety, I can hold 
my position as ruler under him. If China carries him off, 
a new Regent will be appointed by the Emperor, and I shall 
find myself helpless. If I make thee guardian of the 
Lama and friend of the Regent, you can dwell in the 
palace. It shall be given out that you and your servant 
have disappeared—men sometimes disappear suddenly 
in Tibet—and you can watch over us unseen by the Amban. 
I know what China desires, now that I have read the dis¬ 
patches, and it shall be my concern that the Amban shall 
never know anything about them. Do you consent, Ali 
Khan ? ” 

Cameron stood as though in deep thought, and then said : 
V Send for my servant, my lord, he waits in the corridor. 
I agree to serve you. The dispatches are yours. I have 
confidence in your good faith. You shall be guarded 
from any danger that I can see, and, while I have life, no 
hand shall be lifted against the sacred body of the Grand 
Lama. The Amban has many spies, and he knows that 
I am now with you. It will be for you to explain the 
reason why we do not leave the palace. It may not satisfy 
the Chinese, but you will know what to say. And now a 
word of advice to you, my lord: you are too quiet with the 
Amban. Increase your guards. Speak more boldly, and 
let him see that you have power in Tibet. He will moderate 
his tone when he sees that you do not fear him. Let him 
know that you have had word from China. Show him 
the great seal of the Emperor which is upon the parchment, 
and threaten him with the loss of his position. Curs 
pursue when the game flics before them; it takes a brave 
hound to face the horns of an angry stag.” 

** You are as wise as you are brave, Ali Khan ; the gods 
be thanked which sent you to me. You need have no 
fear; henceforth, you are to me as a trusted friend.” 

Cameron laughed boldly. 

” I fear nothing, my lord, so long as I have a knife in 
my belt and hands to use it. Whether as friend or enemy, 
you stand in greater danger than I do; and if the worst comes 
to me, you may be sure that I will not die without having 
satisfaction first. Let my servant attend me ! ” 

After some cogitation on the part of the Tibetan, Cameron 
and Langsam were installed in a room between those 
occupied by the Grand Lama and the Regent. It adjoined 
the great audience-chamber, and was strongly protected 
by a heavy door and barred windows. It was of con¬ 


siderable extent, and faced the town of Lhasa. One half was 
curtained off, to be used as a sleeping-apartment. Massive 
furniture of ancient manufacture stood beside the walls; 
there were cupboards with quaint carvings, and couches 
upon which were strewn furs and rugs. The walls were of 
stone, and upon them hung Tibetan and Chinese weapons. 
Altogether, the apartment had a cosy appearance; but the 
chief excellence in Cameron's eyes was the fact that it 
was between the Regent's room, which was on the right, 
and that of the Grand Lama, which was on the left. 

That night, two rich Tibetan uniforms and a complete 
wardrobe were brought in by the Regent. Over the silk 
robes a cuirass of silver chain-mail was to be worn. A 
heavy plumed helmet, like that used by the ancient Roman 
legionaries, was the head-covering, and leather leggings, 
embossed with silver and jewels, covered the thighs and 
lower limbs. A rich fur robe, which hung from the shoulders, 
completed the costume. It was a striking and handsome 
uniform; and the fact that the plumes fell over and partly 
obscured the face showed that the Regent had an eye to 
a partial disguise. When Cameron discarded his Afghan 
robes and stood before the Tibetan, a smile of satisfaction 
wreathed the cunning face of the old man. It would need 
a keen eye to detect Ali Khan in his new equipment. 

Winter passed away, and once more summer gave 
the signal for active and happy life. The fields and 
pastures were rich with grain and cattle. Orchards were 
heavy with fruit, and the Tibetans were everywhere re¬ 
joicing in the promise of a wonderful harvest. Cameron 
and Langsam never quitted the corridors set apart for the 
Grand Lama and the Regent. At every function where 
the Chinese were not present, Cameron stood on guard 
close beside the Regent; and during the months which had 
intervened between his coming and the present time the 
Grand Lama had had many opportunities of observing 
the stalwart Captain of the Guard. The striking uniform 
seemed to attract his attention, and many times Cameron 
was conscious that the lad's eyes were fixed upon him. 

The Lama seemed to become more listless and heavy¬ 
eyed every day. Frequently he fell asleep while his 
devotees were kneeling and chanting before him. He 
never seemed to be able to fix his attention upon anything 
for more than a few minutes. When he was alone in his 
room, no sound broke the stillness. 

Cameron and Langsam were never allowed within speaking 
distance of him. But the men were not idle. Langsam had 
quietly concealed some sharp tools in his garments and 
conveyed them to his own room, where he hid them in 
one of the cupboards. Whenever he had an opportunity 
of annexing a tool he did so, until at length he had accumu¬ 
lated quite a large store. Every night, when all was quiet, 
or in the day-time, when either of the men was off duty, 
work was busily engaged in. 

In the comer of the room, near the window, a heavy curtain 
which hung down one side was lifted up and an excavation 
was being made in the wall. The stones were removed 
one by one and hidden in the cupboards, and a heavy piece 
of woodwork fitted into the hole. By the time winter 
came again there remained only a few stones to be removed. 
Then access could be obtained into the room of the Dalai 
Lama. 

One night, when a wild tempest of wind and rain was 
raging, Cameron determined to make the attempt. Great 
gusts swept in hpwling fierceness against the lofty palace, 
wood was torn away and casements were blown in, lights 
were extinguished on the battlements and in the corridors. 
All that day the Regent had been confined to his rooms, 
and the Grand Lama had been too tired to hold his 
customary audiences in the throne-room. Guards stood 
outside the door. 

Cameron removed the few remaining stones, and looked 
into the room. A dim light stood on a table; but the 
(.rand Lama was fast asleep upon a low couch. Noiselessly 
Cameron crawled through the hole and, hardly daring 
to breathe, stood beside the unconscious sleeper. The 
lad’s fair hair was tumbled about his white forehead ; one 
lean hand lay outside the fur coverlet, and he looked as 
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thin and fragile as though he were dead. As Cameron 
stood and gazed, he fancied that once again he was standing 
in a little black-felt Tibetan tent, and could see Captain 
Renton beside him. The figure seemed to kneel and gather 
the tiny form of a child to his bosom, while he smothered 
the face 
with kisses. 

“God 
bless you. 


Cameron; 
good- 
night/* a 
voice 
seemed to 
say. “If 
anything 
happens to 
me, you’ll 
take care of 
the lad.** 

" As my life,’’ muttered 
Cameron, and he stretched out 
his hand as though to grasp 
that of his comrade. 

A tear rolled down his cheek 
and dropped upon the upturned 
face of the sleeping lad, and 
with a start the Grand Lama 
awoke. In a moment Cameron 
placed a hand over his mouth, and kneeling down, 
whispered in Tibetan : “ Be not afraid, my lord, I am the 
Captain of your Guard ; you are in danger, but not from 
me. Do not make a sound, your enemies are listening.’* 


A wild gust of wind shook the palace, and the rain pattered 
against the casement. The Grand Lama trembled violently 
and tried to rise. His eyes were full of terrified anguish. 
Cameron held him down with a strong hand, while at the 
same time he strove to reassure him. Then the lad became 
quiet, but Cameron could see that he 
was preparing to shriek for help as 
soon as he had an opportunity. 

“ My lord,** he whispered, in an 
agony of entreaty, which did not 
fail to impress the lad, “you must 
not raise an alarm or your life 
will be taken. Do not be afraid of 
me. I love you and would give my 
life to shield you from harm. I am 
your best friend, and am here at great 
peril. You know me. I am always 
near you. When this danger is past, 
you must not say a word to anyone 
that I have been in your room. 
Promise me this.’’ 

The lad lay in silence. His big 
blue eyes were fixed upon the stern 
face of Cameron, but he could not 
speak. At length something in the 
look of the Captain seemed to reassure 
him. 

“ I will come to-morrow night, my 
lord, when all is quiet. The men 
have left your door, and I can go 
back to my room. Promise before 1 
go that you will be silent. If you 
speak a word, your life and mine will 
be taken. Do you promise me 
this ?” 

The lad nodded his head, and 
Cameron bent over and kissed his 
hand. Then he glided 
to the hole, replaced 
the wood covering with 
care, and joined the 
anxious Langsam in his 
own room. 

“ Give me something 
to drink, Langsam,” he 
said, as he threw him¬ 
self on his couch. " I 
am nearly spent. I 
have spoken to Dick, 
and if all goes well we 
are on the road to 
victory.” 

The tempest howled 
outside, and the super¬ 
stitious Tibetans 
cowered in their houses; 
but a peaceful calm filled the mind of Cameron, and when 
he slept he dreamed that his old comrade Captain Renton 
and a fair bright-eyed woman stood beside his couch and 
invoked blessings upon his head. 


(To be continued.) 


** Cameron . . . kneeling down, whispered in Tibetan: ‘ Be 
not afraid, my lord, I am the Captain of your Guard.’” 


Foiled. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


HERE was a little lie, one day, with brothers One— 
Two—Three, 

Who went a-walking through the world, feet skipping 
jauntily ; 

And where the four sat down to rest they left a web 
behind 

To catch all foolish human folks and with its meshes bind. 

Said Falsehood One, ” A pretty web ! I wonder who will 
stay . 

To look and linger near its threads to pass the time away ! 


Said Falsehood Two, M I see a lad I Let’s watch what he 
will do ! ” 

And Falsehoods Three and Four just smiled and more deceit¬ 
ful grew 1 

But when the lad of sturdy heart set eyes upon the four. 

He knocked each lie quite out of breath—his blows set square 
and sure. 

And when the four had slunk away, he turned to look upon 

The web, that he might crush that too—but found that it was 
gone I 
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From Ship’s Boy to Lieutenant. 

Chances for the Lads of England in the Royal Navy. 

By H. C. FERRABY. 



I N one of the big naval engagements of this War, great 
honour was achieved by two boys—lads who would 
have b^en considered too young to fight in the 
Army, but whom the Navy could use and use to 
some purpose. They were Boy First-class F. G. H. Bamford 
and Boy First-class J. F. Rogers. Both of them were serving 
in the new battle-cruiser “ Tiger ” in the engagement with 
the German battle-cruiser squadron off the Dogger Bank 
on January 24, 1915, and both of them received the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal for what they,did. An account 
of their plucky work has already been given in the 
" B.O.P." 

These boys were between sixteen and seventeen years 
old, and there is every probability that, if they go on as 
well as they have begun, they will finish up as officers of 
the Navy, holding His Majesty's Commission and even 
commanding men-of-war; for, nowadays, there is a clear 
road between the lower-deck and the quarter-deck. Every 
boy who joins the Navy has the chance—though not all 
can seize it—of being promoted to officer’s rank; and if it 
cannot exactly be said that he carries the telescope of an 
admiral in his kit-bag, he certainly does carry the epaulettes 
of a lieutenant. 

The Navy wants boys. It wants them to-day not 
only for the War, but for the days after the War. We are 
building new war-ships every month, and all those ships 
when the terrible War is ended are going to be Great 
Britain's best negotiators for good terms of peace; but 
if they have no crews they will only be so much mass of 
metal, for a ship is nothing without the human life which 
controls her and inspires her. It is for the boys of England 
to-day to get into training, so that they may be the seamen 
of next year. There is no need to wait to be old enough to 
join the Army to do your bit. The naval training establish¬ 
ments have plenty of room for the boys whom the Army 
cannot take. 

Boys are entered between the ages of fifteen and a half 
and seventeen. They must be good boys, physically and 
morally. The Navy has no use for the outcasts of prisons 
and reformatories. It used to be said in the old days of 
the “ press-gang " that our Navy was manned by jail¬ 
birds, and that local magistrates were glad when the 
" press" officer came round, for they could hand on to 
him all the undesirable characters of the neighbourhood. 


That is no longer true. Even boys from industrial schools 
are only accepted if they bear very good characters and 
are personally accepted by the Admiral of the Training 
Service. 

The following table shows the physical standard for 
boys of various ages, but specially desirable boys of good 
physique and education are occasionally accepted a little 
below these standards :— 


Age 


Height 
ft. ins. 

Chest 

ins. 

15 J and under 

I 5 i . 

• . . 5 1 

3 *i 


16 

••• 51 } 

32 

16 ,, ,, 

i6£ . 

... 5 2 

32 £ 

l6£ 

17 

. . . 5 2j 

33 


Boys who are under seventeen years old must have 
the written consent of their parents or guardians when 
they offer themselves to the naval recruiting-officer, and 
ia every case the boy must be supplied with a birth-certi¬ 
ficate, or a sworn declaration of his age made by his parent 
before a magistrate. The boy undertakes to serve in the 
Navy for twelve years from the time he reaches the age 
of eighteen. 

What happens to the boy who has been accepted by 
the naval recruiting-officer in his own neighbourhood ? 
He is sent free of cost to himself or his parents to a naval 
depot or a training-ship, either at Devonport or Harwich, 
where he is rated as a boy second-class, and receives pay 
at the rate of 3s. 6 d. a week besides his free kit and free 
rations. That is to say, he is apprenticed to the 
Navy, and, like all apprentices, receives just a nominal 
wage until he has qualified. As showing how rapidly 
the boy can progress, however, it may be noted that 
the official regulations state that boys can, after three 
months' service, send money home to their parents or 
guardian at the rate of eight shillings a month free of 
expense. 

Boys who join the Navy do not need any outfit from 
home. They receive the following articles all free : 2 

jerseys, 3 pairs serge trousers, 3 pairs duck trousers, 
2 shirts, 4 flannel shirts, 2 pairs socks, 2 caps and 
ribbons, 1 pair boots, 1 pair shoes, 2 serge jumpers, 
2 pairs woollen drawers, 2 towels, 1 bed, 1 blanket, 2 bed¬ 
covers. 

The boys live a splendidly healthy life while under 
training, and are well fed. They have biscuits and 
cocoa as soon as they turn out in the morning. Breakfast 
is at eight o'clock, when they have coffee or tea, porridge 
on alternate days in winter, bread and butter, and a 
meat dish, or fish. Dinner is served at noon, and con¬ 
sists of a joint, potatoes, and at least one green 
vegetable, and a substantial pudding such as all healthy 
boys like. Tea is at four o’clock, with cake, or bread and 
butter, or jam, marmalade, or some other preserve. 
For supper at seven o’clock there is cocoa and bread, 
with either cheese and pickles, cold meat, saveloys, or fish 
cakes. 

Boys who enter as seamen are trained for one of three 
branches: the advanced seaman branch, the signal branch, 
or the wireless telegraphy branch. Boys who want 
to be engineers enter the service under a different system, 
with which I will deal presently. 

Bright boys can be rated as ordinary seamen before 
they are eighteen, and receive pay at the rate of 8s. 9 d. 
a week, with, of course, the usual sevenpence a week for 
each good conduct badge. By that time, of course, the 
boy is at sea on board ship, one of the fighting Navy, and 
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thenceforward he progresses, according to his conduct and 
ability, through the following stages :— 

Able seaman . .Pay us. 8d. per week. 

Leading seaman . „ 155. 2d. to 16 s. 4 d . per week. 

Petty-officer: . ,, 21s. od. ,, 235.4^. „ „ 

Chief petty-officer . ,, 25s. 8 d. ,, 30s. 4 d. „ ,, 

The next grade is warrant-officer—that is to say, gunner, 
or boatswain, signal boatswain, or warrant telegraphist— 
whose pay ranges from £109 to £164 a year, and that rank 
should be reached by a clever lad before he is twenty-five. 
In that case he will find the way open to him to a commission. 
If he has impressed his captain favourably he will be 
recommended for advancement to the rank of mate, and 
will have to take a college course ashore in order to qualify. 
He will first become an acting-mate, ranking in seniority 
with sub-lieutenants, but, owing to his age, messing with 
the older officers in the ward-room. His pay will be 85. 
a day, .with a messing allowance of 2 s. a day, and in order 
that he may be able to buy the necessary uniform he is 
allowed a gratuity of £50. After he has been confirmed 
in the rank of mate, he is eligible for promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant; and although this new system of pro¬ 
motion was only recently introduced, there are already 
lieutenants in command of British men-of-war who were 
a few years ago ordinary seamen. 

The engineering branch of the Navy is mainly recruited 
from youths who have already reached the age of twenty- 
one. There are, however, a certain number of entries 
of boys each year to be trained as engine-room artificers, 
and these boys, like the others, have the opportunity of 
rising to be engineer-lieutenants. Boys who enter this 


way must, however, be between the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen when they enter, and entries are only accepted 
twice a year—in January and July. The conditions are 
very stringent, and the boys must have special ability, 
or be the relatives of men in the service, or in the dock¬ 
yards, to be accepted, though the county educational 
authorities have also the right to nominate a few specially 
bright boys from their schools. Engine-room artificers 
rank as chief petty-officers, and their pay starts at 385. 6 d. 
per week, though naturally the boys who are training 
are not paid that amount. 

So far as the stoke-hold department is concerned the work 
is not suitable for young boys, and therefore no entries of 
stokers are made before the age of eighteen. The pay 
begins at iis. 8 d. a week, and rises in the cases of chief 
stokers, with twelve years’ service in that rank, to 40s. rod. 
a week, while stokers who show mechanical ability may be 
drafted to the mechanician branch, and become commis¬ 
sioned mechanicians with pay that reaches £246 a year. 

The modern man-of-war has been described as a box 
of machinery, and certain it is that all sorts of engineering 
work has to be done on board apart from the engineers 
who run the engines. There are armourers (which in¬ 
cludes turners and blacksmiths), carpenters, coopers, 
painters, plumbers’ mates, and shipwrights; but all these 
are entered after they are eighteen years old. 

Then, on what one may call the social side of the ship, 
there are cooks, writers, and ships' stewards, officers* 
stewards and cooks (for which posts boys of sixteen are 
entered to train in one of the large shore messes) ; and, 
finally, there are the sick-berth attendants—the naval 
equivalent of the Army Nursing Service. 


Perpetual Date-Indicators. 

How a Boy may Easily Make One. 


By J. C. 

F course, it is self-evident that although the dimensions 
given may be followed implicitly, they may also be 
looked upon as nothing more than suggested pro¬ 
portions; for no actual sizes are likely to suit every 
individual requirement. 

To copy fig. 1, glue a framing, F, of thick fcardboard, f in. wide, 
around the edges of a piece of thinner card, measuring 8 in. 
by 7 in., so as to form a shallow tray. From another piece of 
card, two thicknesses of which equal the depth of the framing, F, 
cut a circle, D, 5! in. diameter, and 
on one side of this circle fix a ring, 

R, } in. wide, the two circum¬ 
ferences being quite even. Next 
cut a circle, E, 4 J in. diameter, and 
see that it fits neatly inside the 
ring, R, while it still has plenty of 
room to revolve freely. 

Now divide the ring, R, into thirty- 
one equal parts to contain the days, 
and the circle, E, into twelve spaces for 
the months. Then, after marking in 
the days and the months with ink or 
paint of any colour, centrally on the 
back of the circle, D, glue a plug—say, 

| in. diameter and J in. deep—to project 
through a hole made in the centre of 
the cardboard back, C, and over the 
centre on the front of E fix a similar 
wooden knob, IC. Ascertain if the 
circles turn easily when these knobs 
are twisted, and all being satisfactory, 
cut a sheet of cardboard 8 in. by 7 in. 
to fit over the top. 


NELSON. 

Then, having decided upon the whereabouts of the openings, 
O (for there is no necessity to have them in the position shown), 
take a sheet of transparent paper of same size as the card, C, 
put it evenly over the circles, and mark the position of the 
apertures. After that, rub the pencil over the back of the 
markings, spread the paper on the covering-in piece of card, 
and trace the outline of each opening. Then cut them out 
neatly with a pen-knife, also cut a central hole to take the knob, 
K, and glue the card by its edges to the framing, F. 

To alter the days, simply turn the 
knob protruding at the back; and to 
shift the months onward, when neces¬ 
sary, use the front knob, K. There is 
ample room on the front for the display 
of tasteful decoration with pressed 
ferns, water-colour drawings, pen-and- 
ink sketches, etc., while fancy ribbons 
may be glued to the upper corners at 
the back for the purpose of suspending. 

Fig. 2 shows a method of utilising a 
round cardboard box as a daily date- 
indicator. The outside of the box 
proper, B, is divided into thirty-one 
parts to contain consecutive numbers, 
and the lid is provided with an opening, 
O, through which the date can be seen 
when the lid is on. 

In fig. 3 each side of the narrow 
framing, F, upon a back, K, measuring 
7$ in. by 4! in., is cut away at the 
middle to show a portion of the cir¬ 
cumference of four circles, which are 
pivoted to the card, Iv, by means of 




Fig. x. 
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small paper-fasteners inserted from 
the back. The circles, A and B, are 
each 3$ in. diameter; on A are 
marked the days of the week, and 
on B the months, whilst on the 
two circles, C and D, each 2} in. 
diameter, are the days of the month; 
the figures 1, 2, 3. being on C, and 
o to 9 on D. A front-piece that 
measures in. by 4} in., with four 
apertures (as shown in fig. 3) should 
be fixed upon the framing, F, and 
again there is sufficient space for 
ingenious ornamentation. Needless 
to say, when the proper times arrive, 
the disks are rotated by moving the 
exposed portions at the four sides of 
the framing. 

A different notion is shown by 
fig. 4. Fretwood J in. thick should 
be used in the construction. First 
cut a piece 12 in. by 7J in. for the 
back, K; rule a centre line length¬ 
ways; on this line put a mark 4 in. 
from the top, and another 4} in. farther down. Using the 
first mark as a centre, cut a hole 1 in. 
diameter, and round the second mark cut a 
hole 2 in. diameter. After fixing on a framing, 

F, about { in. wide, cut two circles 4} in. 
diameter. On that marked A put thirty-two 
divisions, and. level with one divisional line, fix 
a piece of bone or steel knitting-needle into 
the periphery, letting about f in. project, as 
shown at P. Then begin as indicated in 
fig. 4, and fill in the days, leaving a blank 
space between 31 and 1—that is, alongside 
the pin, P. Cut a i-in. hole in the centre, 
and fix in a plug } in. long, letting J in. 
project on the under side for putting into 
the hole of same size made through the 
back, K. 

On the second circle, B, describe a con¬ 
centric circle 3$ in. diameter, divide its 
circumference into twelve equal parts, cut 
twelve points as shown, and print the months 
in duly arranged spaces. Upon the back, 
exactly in the middle, fix a circle 2 in. 


diameter, and drop it 
into the larger hole in 
the back-piece. Now try 
the working thus: Set 
the 30-space on the upper 
circle opposite the point 
adjoining any month on 
the lower circle, turn the 
knob to put 31 in the 
place of 30, and again to 
bring 1 into position. At 
the same time, however, 
the pin, P, pushes against 
the triangle in its path, 
and so the point pertain¬ 
ing to the next month 
is brought to its correct 
bearing. 

To effect this move¬ 
ment smoothly the pin 
may need a little altering. 

That is the reason why it 
is seemingly longer than 
necessary; for now it will stand being shortened to make 
it fulfil its purpose, though the triangular pieces on the 
circle, B, may also require filing down in some 
instances, if not cut quite true. As can 
be clearly seen, the days are altered by 
turning the knob attached to A, and at 
the end of the month the pin automatically 
sets the circle, B, to show the succeeding 
month. 

Two apertures are next cut from a top- 
piece of cardboard, measuring 12 in. by 
7} in., to disclose the date, and a hole for 
the knob is also made before fixing the card 
upon the framing. Then, to hide the holes 
in the back-piece, K, the apparatus is fixed 
upon a base the same size as, or a trifle 
larger than, the original back. 

In conclusion, it is better to use this indi¬ 
cator flat, as then the surface can be utilised 
for holding ink-bottles in round or square 
receptacles, shallow pen-trays, stamp-holders, 
etc., all of which should be fastened down 
securely on the plain or enamelled cardboard 
top. 
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The Land of “ I-Only-Said.” 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


T HEY lived in the land of *' I-Only-Said *'— 
Sulky-faced Tommy and cheery Jack: 
Chatterbox laddies who talked and talked 
With always an answer back 1 
And if you questioned them—all the while— 
Tommy would frown and Jacky would smile l 

Jacky lived south—or, perhaps, sou’-west:— 
Tommy lived north—or perhaps, north-east: 

If this were the reason they smiled or frowned 
I cannot be sure in the least! 

And still they chattered, from mom till bed, 

Those two little lads of ” I-Only-Said.” 

Cried Jacky, one morning, " I only said 

That chums are jolly and straight and kind : 
That flowers are beautiful—life is great— 


And everything nice, I find. 

And folks got smiling with friendliness, 

And said, * You live in the south, we guess.* ** 

Then Tom looked sulkier still—quoth he,* 

*' I met some folks, on my journey, too, 

And I only said that I didn’t believe 
That anyone was quite true I 
I only said that the world seemed grey 1 
’ You come from the nor’-north-east,* said they 1 M 
****** 

And so those laddies I know so well— 

Who live, one south, and one, nor’-north-east— 
Keep smiling and frowning (the reason why 
I cannot tell you in the least 1 ) 

But I know that ** I-Only-Said ” is best, 

When living due south or, perhaps, sou’-west 1 
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or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 

Author of "The Fir«t of the Vikings,” "The Shark Hunter,” "Tales by a Red-Jacket,” eto. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

A GIANT'S HOUSE-DOG. 


OW, if I were to detail all the 
adventures of the “ Hawk ” 
and her crew during their 
cruise on the West African 
shores—to “ copy the log,” as 
it were—my story would be 
spun out to an interminable 
length. It seems to me best, 
therefore, only to pick and 
choose amongst the mass of 
material, and to describe to 
the best of my power such 
interesting episodes only 
wherein our three lads and Sweyn took part; and in pursu¬ 
ance of this object, accordingly, we come upon our Northern 
long-ship, lying at anchor one evening in a bay backed by 
a low cliff and fringed with a white, sandy beach, at the 
farther extremity of which from their anchorage a group 
of palms partially concealed the mouth of a ragged ravine. 

The cliffs ran down to the point, now higher, now lower, 
bare along their summits of even a single tree ; but here, 
where they approached the shore, their continuity of outline 
was sharply broken by the ravine, almost exactly as if the 
range had been disrupted by some convulsion of nature. 
Barring this one gap, the entrance to which was, as I have 
said, well-nigh obscured by a small clump of palms, the 
cliffs ran outwards, like the horn of a crescent moon, into 
the sea, terminating in a fringe of scattered, fang-like rocks, 
against which the sea rippled calmly or lashed in fury, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Glumm, with a party of armed men, had been ashore 
during the afternoon, to see if there were any fresh water 
to be found in the gully ; and returning, he reported that 
in the middle of the group of palms there was a small 
spring, not copious enough of flow to fill their empty casks 


unless they delayed for some days. He had penetrated 
the cleft in the rocks, warily, for fear of surprise, and 
discovered that it emerged at the farther end into wide, 
bare, sandy plain, hummocky near at hand, and bounded 
far away by the blue line of a low range of hills. He had 
not seen a single human being, or even the trace of one. 

” Well,” said Sweyn, “ it seems the water’s good and 
sweet, and we are not pressed for time. Shall we stay 
and fill up the casks, lads ? ” 

” Oh, I think so,” replied Olaf. ” As you say, we’re 
in no hurry, and we may as well get the casks filled 
again while we can ; who knows what the next drink¬ 
ing-water may be like. Perhaps something strange will 
turn up.” 

” What do you mean ? ” asked Edric. 

" Oh, some strange animal may come down at night to 
drink at the spring ; it seems the only water in the 
neighbourhood, according to Glumm’s report.” 

” Then we can shoot them and get the skins,” concluded 
Edric. 

Matters were thus settled ; and the men were warned 
that the next morning they would be required to turn to 
and raft the empty casks ashore, fill them at the spring, 
and raft them back for re-stowing. 

As. it was fairly certain from Glumm’s report that no 
human beings were in the immediate vicinity, the lads 
persuaded Sweyn to let them go ashore to investigate 
for themselves. 

” You’ll take half a dozen of your bowmen with you, 
Edric,” said the shipman. “ I don’t hold with going 
ashore at night in unknown countries, but there doesn’t 
seem much likelihood of any danger. Still, keep your 
ears and eyes open, and watch that ravine. I’d post a 
couple of sentries at the farther end, if I were you. Sea¬ 
bird.” 
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" Always wary 1 ” laughed the latter. " However, I’ll 
do so to ease your mind.” 

The party that landed, then, about nine o’clock in the 
evening, consisted oi the three lads, half a dozen bowmen, 
and the same number of Olaf’s personal following. All 
were well armed, and Sweyn’s last words to them were to 
keep a bright look-out—as he himself would do aboard 
the 44 Hawk ”—and not to fail their young chief in the 
event of an emergency. 

44 I don’t like it,” he grumbled to himself, as he watched 
the boat ground on the beach and its occupants tumble 
out and haul her up ; 44 but there 1 young blood is venture¬ 
some : you can’t treat hawks like chickens, and keep them 
cooped up for safety.” 

The party moved off to the grove, and presently dis¬ 
appeared within its recesses; and Sweyn turned away to 
pace the poop, warning the men on watch to keep strict 
look-out and stand by ready to reinforce those on shore 
if required. 

We will follow the latter—for the time. 

” Now thenl” said Oiaf as they reached the palms, 
44 do you two ”—designating a couple of his men— 44 go 
quietly up the gorge—looking well about you as you go, and 
take post at the farther end. Get under the lee of a big 
rock or something, so as to lie concealed; and on no 
account show up on the sky-line. Be as close to each 
other as you conveniently can; and if you see anything 
suspicious one of you run down and warn us, tfye other 
only following when obliged to do so. Understand ? ” 

The men nodded and moved off to their posts; and 
the rest began to explore the tiny grove, tasting the water 
at the spring and commenting on its flavour. 

** Hallo I ” exclaimed Olaf. 44 Look here, Hake—you're 
the best tracker amongst us—what animal ’s footmarks 
are these ? ” 

44 Wolf, I should say,” replied Hake, examining the 
tracks by the light of the moon, which shone down clear 
and white on the spot. 

44 Queer sort of wolf,” muttered Olaf; ” different to 
those at home. But, of course, that is only to be expected 
in strange countries.” 

44 He’ll be down to drink, probably, if we don’t scare 
him,” said Hake. 

44 I'm going up the ravine,” announced Olaf; 44 who's 
coming ? ” 

All moved to the opening, and picked their way along 
through the scattered rocks of all sizes that strewed the 
ground. 

44 Look out for more tracks, Hake,” said Olaf; but 
the ground was too rough and too much in shadow for 
anything of that nature to be observed. 

They reached the embouchure of the gully and crouched, 
to see without being seen. Far as eye could attain stretched 
the broad, bare expanse of sand, tiny patches of shadow 
here and there denoting the hummocks spoken of by 
Glumm, and the distant horizon being marked with the 
darker outline of the low hills beyond. The moonlight 
was brilliant, but misleading; and one of his bowmen 
remarked quietly to Edric :— 

“ Queer sort of light to shoot in, master. It seems to 
dazzle one's eyesight, and make five score yards look like 
two score.” 

Edric nodded, for he had noted this effect; but he said 
nothing, and they all lay gazing across the plain in silence. 
Presently, Olaf turned and looked along the line of cliffs 
that lay to their left. 

41 Why, that’s more puzzling still 1 ” said he. 44 See 
how the shadows break into the light and confuse one I ” 

All turned to look, when, without warning of any kind, 
a fiendish cackle of laughter broke on the hushed air! 
There was something so mocking in it—so utterly unlike 
any mirth that any present had ever heard—that it struck 
chill to their hearts. Involuntarily they huddled closer 
together, each man staring at his neighbour; and in the 
white ligfyt of the moon their faces seemed to them to have 
blanched to an unnatural pallor. 

“ What in Thor’s name can that be ? ” said Olaf softly. 


Again the harsh cackle of laughter broke forth, the chuck¬ 
ling strain of mockery running through it as though it 
proceeded from the throat of some malignant being rejoicing 
over the discomfiture of an enemy. 

44 Man or devil,” exclaimed Olaf, 44 we’ll try him with an 
arrow if he shows himself. Stand by, Edric 1 the noise 
comes from the shadow yonder ”—pointing to where, about 
eighty yards away, an angle of the cliff, shouldering out the 
moonlight, flung a jet-black patch on the ground at its 
foot. 

A slight rustle betokened that not Edric only, but his 
men also, were shifting their posture so as to be prepared 
to use their weapons. 

44 There he comes 1 Four score yards, men, and no 
windage.” 

The hideous laughter gurgled out again, and almost at 
the same instant the twang of seven bows snapped into the 
silence that brooded on the gully. A second later, and the 
black form that had emerged from the obscurity of the 
rocks leapt sideways into the air and rolled over. There 
was a pause. 

44 Got him, whatever he is ! ” said Olaf. 44 Let’s go and 
see ; but be wary, men, for there may be others about.” 

Cautiously the party advanced, until they reached the 
spot where their quarry lay motionless. 

44 This is your wolf, Hake I ” said Edric, examining the 
beast, while his men retook possession of their arrows ; 
44 it’s a new kind to me.” 

44 Naturally ! New country,” commented Hake. 

44 Well, bring him along, two of you,” said Olaf ; 44 we’ll 
get back to our post, and perhaps something else may come 
along; that’s the best place to lie hidden. We’ll skin this 
brute to-morrow.” 

The men obeyed, and once more the party took up its 
position at the mouth of the gorge ; but though they waited 
long and patiently, nothing more was seen or heard. 

44 Let’s go back to the spring,” said Olaf at last, with a 
yawn. 44 1 mean to have a sleep.” 

The sentries were changed, the others threaded their way 
down the rock-strewn ravine, and re-entered the palm 
grove ; and here, after again tasting the waters of the little 
fountain, they disposed themselves to slumber, taking the 
precaution, however, to set one of their number as watch. 

It seemed to Olaf that he had barely closed his eyes, 
when he was roused by some one violently shaking his 
shoulder. 

44 Hallo ! what is it ? *' he exclaimed. 

44 Hush ! ” replied Hake’s voice. 44 Listen, and don't 
speak.” 

Glancing round, Olaf saw that every member of the 
party was wide awake. Obeying the caution, he kept 
silence, until the suspense became almost unbearable. He 
was about to question Hake, when the latter raised his 
finger. A distant moaning rose and swelled upon the air, 
till it increased to a volume of sound that thrilled the night 
with its intensity. Like distant thunder it began, mutter¬ 
ing through the atmosphere, and like approaching thunder 
it rumbled closer and closer until it seemed to burst almost 
upon them, the echoes vibrating from all sides and rendering 
it impossible to locate the direction whence it came. 

44 Here come the sentries,” whispered Hake. 

The two vikings came stealing along at a rapid pace, and 
rejoined their comrades well-nigh breathless with haste 
and alarm. 

44 Did you see anything ? ” inquired Olaf, when the men 
had somewhat recovered themselves. 

44 Nothing I We only heard that tremendous roar, and 
could not make out where it came from. The entire plain 
is bare, save for the dotted hummocks; and as for the cliffs, 
where you shot the wolf, they appeared quiet enough too.” 

All were waiting and listening anxiously, when suddenly 
the sound began again ; only this time it seemed tenfold 
louder and more awesome—especially towards the end, when 
the concluding roar was apparently thundered into their 
very ears, shaking and unnerving the majority. 

44 If the voice be any index to the size,” whispered Olaf 
to Edric, unable to control his natural sense of daring levity. 
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“ Anyone hurt ? 99 Sweyn’s voice came pealing across 
the water. 

“ No, no ; he’s dead 1 99 rephed several voices. “ It’s 
all right ! ” 

“Come and see, Sweyn!” shouted Olaf. “Hake has 
killed a monstrous beast, and we don’t know what it is, 
unless-” 

“ Unless it’s a hairy giant's house-dog ! 99 put in Edric, 
laughing. 

“ Well, he’s hairy enough, isn’t he ? ” argued Olaf. 
“ Hake, you saved my life." 

But Hake shook his head vehemently. 

“ The arrows killed him. I only beat in the skull as a 
finisher.” 

“ A most effective finisher,” laughed Olaf. 

But now Sweyn, who had pulled ashore in hot haste, came 
striding up. 

“ Anyone hurt ? ” he asked. 

“ No, but we might have been,” answered Olaf. “ Look 
what a brute, Sweyn 1” 

“ Aye, lad 1 that’s what they call a lion. I’ve seen them 


in cages at Byzantium and Alexandria, where they are 
kept as a show. What teeth 1 and what a head the 
fellow has ! You’ve battered the skull right in, Hake 1 A 
good blow.” 

“ Well, we must set to work and skin him,” said Olaf. 
“ I feel a trifle bruised, though. He sent me flying, and 
no mistake.” 

“ Come I ” said Sweyn, “ I think you boys have had enough 
of it for one night. Some of us will skin this brute here for 
you, and bring the hide aboard ship ; and—eh 1 what’s 
this ? I don’t know what this is ; some kind of wolf, 
I reckon. We’ll see to both ; away with you, boys, and 
get a sleep.” 

The lads turned away and were rowed to the “ Hawk,” 
where they presently were sound asleep ; but for several 
nights their slumbers were disturbed by dreams of a more 
or less unpleasant nature, until fresh events banished the 
earlier adventures into the background. As to the lion’s 
skin, it may as well be here stated that it reached home 
safely, and was for many years a subject of awe and admira¬ 
tion to the good folk at Thrandheim. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


"LOOK BEFORB YOU STRIKE!” 



| LOWLY and carefully the 
“Hawk” coasted down the 
unknown shores that presented 
themselves to view. As a rule, 
Sweyn kept these close inboard 
—as close as was consistent 
with safety — seizing every 
opportunity that was thrust 
upon him, by the caprice of 
wind or weather, to run for 
shelter into the nearest bay or 
creek, where he could lie by till 
it was safe or convenient to 
proceed. With the cautious foresight that his long experi¬ 
ence had suggested to him, he made rough charts, to the 
best of his capability, of the unknown land he was now 
skirting ; and how rough these crude charts were can be 
realised when one casts a glance at those still extant of 
a date two or three hundred years subsequent to our ship- 
man’s cruise. 

Once, a strong easterly wind blew them clean off-shore 
into the ocean, in spite of all Sweyn’s efforts to stem its 
force and get into shelter until it had blown itself out. But 
the blinding, stinging clouds of sand that were borne 
in its bosom defied all attempts to brave its fury : they 
were compelled to “up stick and run for it ” ; and it 
was not many hours ere, much to the astonishment of 
all on board, they fell in with land. This was one of the 
group of what are now styled the Cape Verde Islands ; 
and their likeness to the cluster of similar islands they 
already knew as the Fortunate Isles excited Sweyn’s 
curiosity to such an extent that they spent several weeks 
cruising from one to the other, exploring, while the master 
duly jotted down their approximate position, as it presented 
itself to his mind, on his chart of the voyage. 

When fair weather again prevailed, and his thirst for 
knowledge was somewhat appeased, they sailed due east 
again and once more struck the mainland ; and after 
two days’ cautious rowing along the coast, Sweyn gave it 
as his opinion that they had at last arrived at the upper 
horn of the large bay of which they were in search. 

“ It is only my idea, of course,” said he ; “ but I seem 
to feel, somehow, that we are trending ever on an easterly 
slant—slightly, no doubt, but still easterly.” 

“ Do you note, Sweyn,” said Olaf, “ what a number of 
streams or small rivers we are constantly passing ? There 
is always a misty reek, too, morning and evening, over 
the land ; and from the smell, which is something like that 
I have heard my father speak of as being noticeable in 


South More * in very warm seasons, I should say it must 
be all marshy ground hereabouts.” 

“ True enough, Sea-bird ; and a desperate unhealthy 
neighbourhood, too. It’s all shallow water along here, 
and you may have noticed I give the land as wide a 
berth as I can at night, for fear of those same noxious 
vapours ; also, that I don’t stand in close of a morning, 
till the sun has had time to suck the venom up out of 
the ground with his heat. I was warned of this, once, 
years ago.” 

“ It would be a pity to have the cruise spoilt by marsh- 
sickness,” said Edric. 

“ Aye ; and since the only cure I know of is to put to 
sea for fresh, clean breezes, we should find ourselves 
fairly adrift if it came to that. Better be cautious before¬ 
hand than too late.” 

“ I should like to go ashore, though, Sweyn, and see 
what sort of country it is.” 

“ River, swamp, and marsh, Sea-bird I What would 
you expect to find there ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; and that’s the very reason I wish to 


go- 


>» 


“ Well, we must see if we can’t oblige you ; can’t always 
keep youngsters of your kidney in leading strings.” 


A day or two after this conversation, the “ Hawk ” 
drew near and anchored close in-shore, opposite the mouth 
of a small river, bordered with trees and undergrowth, 
that ran sluggishly out to sea. The morning mists had 
evaporated, and the heat was already oppressive ; but 
the importunity of Olaf and the others to get ashore for 
a run had so far prevailed on Sweyn that he gave them 
permission to do so on condition they were back at least 
an hour before sunset. 

“You know my reasons, all of you. Don’t spoil the 
whole cruise for a trifle of impatience. You’ve chosen 
your men, I see. Off you go 1 I’ll lie by here, all day.” 

Eagerly the lads tumbled overside and were rowed to 
the mouth of the river. The boat contained Olaf and 
Hake, with two of the former’s personal guard, Edric and 
six of his archers, and two seamen ; and on entering the 
stream, Edric turned to our hero :— 

“ You’re commander here, Olaf,” said he ; “ what do 
you propose to do ? ” 

“ We’ll row up-stream until we find a likely-looking 
landing-place ; then leave the boat drawn up in charge 
of the sailors, who must listen for our shouts when we are 
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returning and guide us back to them by answering ; then 
we'll just go straight ahead and explore." 

" I wonder what we shall find ? ” 

" Perhaps nothing." 

“ I have heard," resumed Edric after a pause, as they 
were proceeding slowly between the muddy banks, “ that 
in long past days a great part of England was all swampy 
like this country round us ; and that in the midmost 
recesses of these morasses dwelt huge serpents and dragons, 
many feet in length, clad in scale-like armour, something 
like the shirts of mail old Sverre told us he had seen during 
an expedition he was once engaged in, in a land called 
Sarmatia." 

“ Dragons !—serpents !—h'm ! What sort of armour 

was that, then, Edric ? " 

“ Why, he said, the savage tribes pared off thin slices 
of horses' hoofs and covered a leathern 
coat with them, overlaying one slice with 
another. This defensive mail, he said, 
resisted sword or spear. I wonder if it 
would withstand a right English arrow at 
close range ? " 

“ That’s for you to find out, if we come 
across any creatures sheathed in such 
covering. There, men; there's a likely 
place. Put ashore, now ! " 

The boat's head was turned and presently 
run on to a soft bank—muddy, indeed, but 
not too much so to prevent an accessible 
landing. The crew sprang out and hauled 
the craft up, making her fast; Olaf 
reiterated his orders to the two sailors, 
bidding them keep strict watch, and, in the 
event of sudden attack, push the boat off 
and row to the ship for assistance ; and 
then, with a last warning to keep their ears 
open for their comrades' returning shouts, 
the little party stepped forward and dis¬ 
appeared into the undergrowth. 

" How about finding our way back, 

Olaf ? " queried Edric. 

“ Note the setting sun and steer due 
west, follow instinct, and shout! " replied 
Olaf with a laugh. 

“ And if the forest is too thick for us to 
see the sun, and instinct fail us in this 
strange land, and shouts are unheard ? " 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip, as Sweyn says, 
and trust to Northman’s luck." 

“ Well, I shouldn't care to be lost here," 
continued Edric. 

“ We’ll smell our way to the sea," said 
Olaf; “ trust vikings to do that. But 
really, I fancy we ought in common 
prudence to keep within touch of the river, 
for this is blind sailing. Bear to our left, Hake, and pick 
up the stream again." 

In ten minutes they found themselves once more on 
the bank, and followed its course steadily for some 
miles, meeting, however, with nothing especial save a 
flock of gorgeously painted birds which aroused their 
admiration. 

4 ‘ Try to put an arrow through one, Edric, if you get 
a chance," said Olaf. I’d like to take it home to 
Agnes." 

"No use losing a good English arrow, Olaf ; but I’ll 
see what I can do." 

Between them, the bowmen secured four or five specimens 
of the unknown birds without wasting more than a couple 
of arrows ; and after they were duly admired and the 
gaily tinted plumage gently stroked down, Hake slung 
them in a cloth over his shoulder and the party proceeded 
on its way. 

“ Have you noticed," said Olaf presently, " that there 
seem to be a number of logs lying on that spit of land 
yonder, where it juts into the stream ? " 

" No ; why ? " 


" Well, those logs are alive—anyhow, I'm sure some 
of them have moved in the last few minutes." 

They all halted and stared. About three hundred 
yards distant the river made a wide curve ; and at that 
particular spot there was a bare, muddy point of beach 
that stretched out some fifteen yards into the stream. 
Scattered over this were what appeared to be trunks of 
trees, lying in all directions, exactly as though they had 
been swept down and stranded by the current; and indeed 
so similar did they seem to the Northmen, who had often 
seen the like in their own country, that one and all were 
convinced they were in reality logs, except Olaf, who 
persisted that he had seen some move. 

“ Well, let's sit down and watch," said Edric at last. 

But they were spared this tax upon their patience. 
At that moment, one of the logs stirred, got up on four 
legs, waddled slowly to the water, plunged 
in, and disappeared. All the party stared 
at each other. 

" Those are queer creatures," said Olaf 
finally ; “ and of some size, too. Let's get 
closer and see." 

A careful stalk brought them within fifty 
yards of the strange lizards, which, though 
of course marvellous monsters to the 
vikings, are quite common to moderns as 
crocodiles. 

" Seems to me, Edric," said Olaf, after 
a prolonged stare, " these creatures wear 
that same sort of mail you spoke of, or 
something like it, and must be of a like 
nature to your English dragons. Their 
backs, heads, and tails are all scaly, and 
they range from six to twelve feet in 
length. Can you put an arrow into one ? " 
" No good if I do," replied Edrc; 
“ they’re on the opposite bank. We 

couldn’t get him unless-" 

At this instant two of the largest of the 
reptiles, for some reason, fell foul of each 
other, and biting, writhing, and bellowing, 
rolled over and over until they fell into 
the muddy stream, followed by most of the 
others. 

" I was going to say, 4 unless we swam 
across,' ” remarked Edric. " After that 
display of jaws, I don't feel disposed to go 
into the water." 

" Why," exclaimed one of the archers, 
" one of those brutes could swallow a 
sheep whole ! ” 

" Not quite that," put in the stolid 
Hake. 

" Bite it in half, then 1 " persisted the 
archer. " Anyhow, he could bite off a leg." 

" I’d like to get one, though," said Olaf. " P’raps 
we’ll find one this side, later on ; and if we do, aim at the 
belly. I noticed, when those two were fighting just now, 
that the under-part was yellowish white and apparently 
unarmoured." 

They moved along slowly, chatting over the strange 
sight; and presently Olaf remarked : "I'm hungry; 
suppose we sit down and have something to eat ? " 

The proposition met with general approval, and they 
looked about them for a suitable spot. 

" Here’s a log," said Hake, pointing to what looked 
like a thick tree-trunk lying imbedded in the undergrowth. 

" P’raps it’s rotten," said Edric doubtfully. 

"Try it with your hammer, Hake," suggested Olaf, 
" before we sit down upon it." 

Hake complied and, raising his weapon, brought it 
down with the full force of his arm upon their projected 
seat. The result was startling in the extreme. 

In one instant he was flung headlong into the air, emitting 
a spasmodic yell of terror as, his heels revolving higher 
than his head, he disappeared with a crash into the adjacent 
bushes ; there was a tremendous whirl and smashing of 
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dead branches ; something like the thickest hawser any 
of those present had ever seen, whipped and gyrated 
madly for a few seconds, as it seemed, all round and about 
them ; then there was a sudden cessation of the turmoil, 
and a silence, and, rearing itself aloft to a height of some 
eight feet, appeared the head of a monstrous snake with 
widely opened jaws, evidently just disturbed from its 
rest, and staring with small, evil eyes at the unlooked- 
for intruders. 

Now, none of the party had ever seen anything of the 
kind larger than a big conger-eel or, 
perhaps, a grass-snake four or five feet 
long; but their imaginations had, of 
course, been charged with the current 
tales of krakens and sea-serpents with 
which the Northern mythology abounds. 

The shape was familiar : it was the size 
that, for the moment, appalled them ; 
for this was a full-grown. West African 
swamp-reared specimen of a python, 
perhaps thirty feet in length, if not 
more. 

The panic was gone in a second—or, 
rather, Edric’s was, to judge by his 
action. In one movement, as it seemed, 
he had an arrow on string, and sent it 
with the full strength of arm and bow 
right into the gaping gullet of the 
monster that yawned so invitingly open 
before him. The shaft pierced clean 
through bone and flesh, standing out at 
the back of the neck by more than a 
hand’s breadth, and inflicting what was 
probably a mortal wound. 

Instantly the turmoil recommenced, 
with, if possible, greater fury than 
before. But all except Hake—who was 
just rising from his fall—had seen, as by 
a flashlight effect, the arrow strike the 
serpent fair and full in the throat, and all 
guessed that an injury there would prove 
fatal. Their weapons were out in a 
twinkling, and, with a chorus of hunting 
cries to encourage themselves and each 
other, they were hacking and hewing at 
the great coils that revolved and beat 
in convulsive spasms around them, levelling the low 
bushes as though cut down by a scythe, and occasionally 
sending a viking reeling to the ground by a random 
stroke. 

Luckily for the party—though of course they were not 
aware of their good fortune—they had one distinct advan¬ 
tage in their favour : the big snake had lately swallowed 
a young buck, and was consequently in a lethargic condi¬ 
tion and deprived of its normal powders of activity and 
offence. This of itself handicapped it heavily in the fight ; 
and the natural courage and agility of the Northmen, 
backed by the potent arguments of nearly a dozen swords 
slashing and hewing desperately at the gyrating coils, 
soon reduced the monster to such a condition that it was 
rendered impotent to effect any further mischief. 

Hake, when in the act of rising from his first fall, had 
been struck down again by a random blow from the tail 
of the python, and lay, nearly senseless, a little way off ; 
three of the others had received injuries that almost 
incapacitated them from walking ; while Olaf and Edric, 
though not seriously hurt, had both been hurled to the 
ground, badly bruised, and were now feeling their sides 
gingerly to make sure of sound ribs. The rest of the party 
were comparatively unhurt, though shaken and breathless. 

“ Well 1 ” exclaimed Olaf after a pause, during which he 
had stared at all his companions, and the hacked and bleed¬ 
ing carcass of the snake, in turn, 44 I wonder what Sweyn 
will say to this ? Hake I where are you ? ” he shouted. 

“ What was it struck me ? ” asked that individual, 
rising slowly from the bushes where he had been flung. 

“ A whirlwind, my lad I ” replied Olaf. “ A whirlwind 


wrapt up in a snake-skin ; at least, it seems to me that’s 
the nearest approach to what it was.” 

“ What a monster ! ” exclaimed Hake, limping up to the 
mutilated body. “ Is it dead ? ” 

“ I should hope so,” replied Edric. See, there's the 
half of my arrow, still stuck through jaw, gullet, and 
neck.” 

“ And a lucky arrow for us,” quoth Olaf. “ If you hadn't 
disabled it, where should we be now ? ” and he looked 
round at his prostrate comrades. “ Come, men ! ” he con¬ 
tinued, “ let’s see to our wounded ! ” 
and bending over the nearest, he busied 
himself in attending to him. 

After careful examination it was found 
that one had several ribs stove in. 
while two others had broken arms. 
Their injuries were seen to as well as 
could be contrived ; and then, finding 
that they were unable to walk the 
distance to where the boat was lying, 
Olaf sent three men down the river bank 
to hallo to the sailors and to bring the 
craft up stream. By mid-afternoon this 
was effected, and the helpless men were 
then transferred to the boat and laid in 
the stern-sheets, where they were made 
as comfortable as possible; and then 
Olaf, who had found the skin of the 
snake far too hacked about to do any¬ 
thing with, paced the length of their 
prize and cut off its head to bear away 
as a trophy. 

“ Eleven paces, all but! ” said he. 
“ Here, Hake ; cut me off a chunk of the 
tail to show to Sweyn. I’d like to keep 
a bit of the skin, anyway. I wonder if 
he will believe our tale.” 

The boat spun down stream on the 
current, and in less than two hours they 
were hailing the “ Hawk.” Sweyn 
tossed his arms in amazement when he 
heard the disjointed fragments of the 
story, as told alongside when shipping 
the wounded on board ; and when he 
saw the end of the reptile’s tail, and its 
head, he remarked :— 

“ Well, boys, this is an adventure to tell at home, and no 
mistake 1 You've got the trophies to show as proof, too. 
What a head ! What a fearsome monster it must have 
been 1 ” 

“ It sent Hake spinning like a fisherman’s float,” laughed 
Olaf. “ Twice, wasn’t it ? And you can see for yourself, 
Sweyn, what power lay in the brute : broken ribs and arms 
—humph ! I’m not anxious to face another yet. But if 
Edric had not given it its death-wound, we might have 
suffered far more.” 

“ Aye ! and the broken arrow still there to show. We 
mustn't move that. Well, Edric, it's lucky you had the 
nerve and skill to do it, or, as Olaf says, you might have all 
been killed.” 

“ I didn’t think,” responded Edric. “ My hand went to 
the arrow, the arrow to the string, and then to the mark that 
fascinated my eye, in a flash—intuitively, as it were.” 

“ Now, I’ll go see to those poor fellows of ours,” said 
Sweyn. “ Hallo 1 what’s that slung over your back. 
Hake ? " 

“I'd forgotten them—here l ” and held out the bundle 
to Sweyn. 

“ Ah ! pretty birds. Well, well; we must see if we can’t 
salt these down somehow, too, and preserve the skins and 
feathers for the little maids.” 

He turned, and went off to see to his patients ; while 
the lads stripped themselves, and, after a careful mutual 
examination, decided that they had no bones broken. Then 
a shift into clean clothes, and so out on deck again, where 
they found Glumm heaving up anchor preparatory to 
making an offing before nightfall. 
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“ Where away, then ? ” inquired Olaf. 

“ Only out ol reach of the night-mist off the land/* 
replied Glumm. “ Doesn’t do to let whole men lie in it, 
to say nothing of wounded. You must spin us the yam of 
your adventures to-day over the supper board, lads.” 

Can it be doubted that the boys complied with alacrity, 
and that, seizing the opportunity, the two younger ones 
chaffed Hake to their hearts’ content as to the infallibility 
of his test for rotten tree-trunks, the unwisdom of striking 
so energetically before he examined his target, and the 


agility he had displayed as he flew through the air, heels 
uppermost, when the said target got up and hit him back. 
But Hake took it all good-naturedly and only smiled, for 
well he knew that his mistake was one that any man might 
have committed, and that his comrades were at heart only 
too glad he had escaped so lightly from what might have 
been the very dangerous consequences of his random blow. 

But he resolved firmly to henceforth suspect everything 
in this extraordinary land, and always to look first and 
make sure of the nature of his mark before he struck. 


CHAPTER XX 

BLACKS AT HOME. 


is a sweltering hot day, and 
the “ Hawk ” is lying at 
anchor in the hollow of a bay 
that seems indented into the 
shore-line as though punched 
by a blow from a giant fist. 
The coast runs in an almost 
straight line north and south, 
as far as eye can see, without 
a visible break; but here, 
indented exactly as by a 
clenched hand struck into a 
lump of dough—though, of 
course, on a large scale—curves a bay, some hundred yards 
in diameter, fringed with a beach of the purest white sand 
and brought out into strong relief by a dark background 
of forest. The water is shallow and clear as glass, 
unruffled by a breath of wind ; and our three lads are 
leaning over the side of the vessel watching the fish 
sporting to and fro beneath her keel. 

“ Look, Hake, there’s a monster ! what on earth is 
that ? ” 

“ What, in the sea, Olaf ? ” put in Edric. 

“ That’s a shark, Sea-bird,” said Sweyn, coming up at 
the moment and peering over. “ See how he slews round 
and casts an evil eye up at you ! You might imagine him 
to be saying ‘ I’d like a taste of that young viking for 
dinner 1 ’ ” 

“ Is he so dangerous, then, Sweyn ? ” 

“ About the most dangerous fish, the most dreaded, and 
the most hated by sailors, of any that swims the salt 
seas, lad. We have them on our own coasts, even larger 
than here; but I've heard that these are the more 
ferocious.” 

“ What a size—twenty feet at least, I should say ! ” 
commented Edric. 

“ Aye, about that. He wouldn’t make much of you, 
my lad, if he had you in the water ! Steer clear of such 
customers, especially in hot climates.” 

“ I’ve a good mind to put an arrow into the brute.” 

“ He's heard you ! See how he sheers off ! ” 

“ Nay, Sweyn, that's impossible. Even if he did hear, he 
couldn’t understand,” said Edric, regarding the shipman 
with a puzzled air. 

Olaf burst into a shout of laughter. 

“ Oh, Edric ! he’s joking with you : can't you see ? ” 

“ Well, this is such an extraordinary land,” retorted the 
lad, “ that I really should not be astonished if the fish did 
understand what they overheard. However, when are 
you going ashore, Sweyn ? ” 

“ After dinner, lad. I'm keeping a bright watch on the 
forest to see if we can spy any signs of life—human or 
animal. A place like this seems to me just fitted for a 
settlement of men : safe anchorage, a safe retreat into the 
wooded depths in rear, and almost hidden to view from 
seaward. Half the eyes on the ship are on the look-out.” 

“ But what’s to be found on shore ? ” asked Olaf. 

“ We may come across natives. I want to ask questions, 
to find out all I can, to learn if we can’t get on the track of 
these brutes we've come after—why. Sea-bird, surely you 
wish to do the same ? ” 


“ Of course I do, Sweyn ; but how will you make them 
understand you ? " 

“ By signs, lad ; the usual way of travellers and mer¬ 
chants, when dealing with folk whose language you don't 
know.” 

“ That’s all very well; but how are you going to explain 
about those same hairy giants—how describe them ? ” 
persisted Edric. 

“ Oh, that's not difficult,” laughed Olaf. “ Clap a 
bearskin cloak on one of the ugliest men aboard, and make 
him run about and growl.” 

They all burst out laughing, and Sweyn said :— 

“ Well, that's not a bad idea ; only we’d have to pick out 
one of the slaves—a dark man—for I suppose the brutes 
are dark. But the first thing is to run across the natives ; 
so keep your weather eye lifting for a glimpse of them.” 

“ Then, I suppose, you’ll show them some trade articles, 
and so on ? ” 

“ Naturally, I’ve got a bale of scarlet cloth handy, and 
some trinkets of sorts ; but you can’t do business without 
customers.” 

And he moved away, leaving the boys staring at the forest 
as though they expected any moment to see a crowd of 
savages come pouring out of its recesses ; but all was quiet 
and still, even the ordinary noises of bird-life seeming 
hushed under the influence of the heat. 

Suddenly there came a hail from forward. 

“ Canoe coming round the point with some black men 
in it I ” 

Everyone sprang into life, shaking off the lassitude caused 
by the heat and pressing to gaze at the new-comers. 

“ Undo that bale yonder, Glumm,” ordered Sweyn, 
“ and let me have a good-sized strip of the scarlet cloth 
inside. Smart, now 1 ” 

He was rapidly obeyed, and taking the piece of gaudy- 
coloured stuff in both hands, Sweyn held it overside towards 
the slowly approaching canoe and waved it to and fro. 

“ Is that for bait, Sweyn ? ” queried Olaf, with a laugh. 

“ Aye, lad ! the darker the skin, the greater the fancy for 
flaring hues. I don't know why it should be so, but so it is. 
You’ll see, this ’ll draw them like fish fast on a line.” 

His words proved correct, for the paddlers propelled 
their skiff fearlessly up to the side and, disdaining a rope, 
skipped in-board Like monkeys. 

“ Two in the boat, five aboard,” said Edric. “ Now, 
who’s going to talk to them ? ” 

But here came in Sweyn's experience gained in many 
years’ trading with various peoples. He began what Olaf 
afterwards termed “ a rapid conversation in sign-talk ” ; 
and by the grins, nods of the head, and expressive ges¬ 
tures of his dark-skinned auditors, it appeared that they 
thoroughly understood his meaning. From time to time 
he paused to translate to the lads, and, for the benefit of 
those of the crew who had gathered around, the purport 
of the parley. 

“ They say there is a village round the point, in the 
woods yonder . . . and they are willing to trade. . . . Yes, 
and lots of fresh fruit. . . . Give me a spear, one of you . . . 
(then an expressive pantomime by himself, at the con¬ 
clusion of which the negro he was dealing with fluttered 
his hands back and forth, and then leaped about on all 
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fours, chattering and roaring).... Aye 1 birds and 
beasts a-plenty for hunting. . . .” 

“ Will they show us them ? ” asked Olaf eagerly. 

Sweyn pointed to the lads, renewed his dumb-show 
hunting, then, pausing, tapped the man on the breast and 
pointed ashore. That he was understood, was at once 
apparent. The fellow stepped up to Olaf, took his 
hand, led him to the ship’s side, and, indicating the canoe, 
waved his arm shorewards, nodding vehemently and 
showing all his teeth in a broad grin. 

“ By Thor's hammer ! ” exclaimed Sweyn ; “ what a 
mouth ! ” 

“ Take care, Olaf,” exclaimed Edric, “ or he’ll swallow 
you at a gulp.” 

“ Well, Sweyn,” said the lad, taking no heed of the 
jest, “ shall we go with him ? He seems friendly enough.” 

“ Take a fair guard with us, lad, and I think it will be 
all right. Edric, get twenty of your best bowmen together, 
well armed ! Hake, get five of the chief’s hird in like 
manner ! Muster them here, and wait for us ; we shan't 
be long ! ” 

Bidding Olaf bring the negro with him, and calling 
Glumm, he led the way into the cabin. Here he busied 
himself in cutting off generous pieces of the various-coloured 
cloth, which the mate dealt out to their visitors while Olaf 
rapidly slipped on his mail and armed himself. Sweyn 
then did the same, openly, before the native, who smiled 


that it was an unnecessary precaution ; then, flinging a 
large strip of scarlet cloth over the man's shoulders, the 
shipmaster led the way on deck, where he found the 
landing-party drawn up awaiting him. 

“Lower away a couple of boats, there! Tumble in, 
men ! and Glumm, keep a good look-out. If any more of 
these fellows come off and wish to step aboard, don’t let 
more than three or four be on deck at a time ; we shan't 
be long, I reckon, on our first visit.” 

“ Are you taking any presents with you, Sweyn ? " 
inquired Olaf. 

“ Why, yes, we may as well. Hold on a minute, there, 
and two of you men come with me.” 

In ten minutes he reappeared, the seamen carrying each 
a small bundle that was deposited in the stern-sheets ; 
and then, dropping into the boats, they pushed off. 

The party pulled round the point, and followed the 
canoe to where a small strip of sandy beach was met by 
a tongue of forest-growth running down to it. Here 
they landed ; and leaving a guard of a couple of men to 
each boat the rest followed in the wake of their native 
guides, who led the way at a smart pace into the depths 
of the jungle. 

After a brisk walk of a quarter of an hour they emerged 
on a small clearing, and here before them stood the native 
village—grass- and leaf-thatched huts of a conical shape. 
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about thirty in number, each of which might contain 
some six or eight inhabitants. There were many children 
playing about, who instantly raised shrill yells at the ap¬ 
pearance of the party, and in a breath every hut was 
disgorging its inmates ; but, seeing their own comrades 
in company with the strangers, and remarking the brilliantly 
tinted pieces of cloth they wore draped about them, they 
at once grasped the fact that the new-comers were friendly, 
and in a few moments the latter were surrounded by an 
eager, curious throng, gesticulating and chattering volubly, 
and evidently in great amazement and admiration. 

The visitors were conducted to the centre of the village, 
and here they sat down under a single large tree that 
presumably formed the recognised focus of any gathering ; 
for native stools were brought out and placed for their 
convenience, earthen jars of milk and native drink tendered, 
and a general disposition evinced to show that they were 
welcome. Their principal guide had vanished; but 
presently he was seen returning, in company with half a 
dozen others, of whom one, from the fact of his walking 
alone in advance and being somewhat deferentially treated 
by his following, was evidently the chief. 

All rose to meet him, and salutations were exchanged ; 
then, reseating themselves at a sign from the chief, who 
set them the example, the palaver began. 

The sign-talk and gesticulations of Sweyn were again 
put in requisition, and this time were assisted by a rapid 
undertoned commentary thereon by his first acquaintance, 
who seemed to be explaining to the king the new-comers’ 
purport in visiting them. The monarch nodded fre¬ 
quently, and pointed into the depths of the forest with a 
spear that he carried ; then, his eye catching the two 
bundles that lay on the ground by Olaf, he indicated them 
and asked some question. 

“ Wants to know what they are,” remarked Olaf. 
41 Don’t you talk about my curiosity again, Sweyn, after 
this. He can’t keep his eyes off them.*' 

“ Probably never seen such stuff before,” quoth Edric ; 
44 and it’s likely we are the first white men he's ever come 
across.” 

The shipman now beckoned a sailor to bring him the 
bundles ; then, slitting the fastenings, he unrolled one and 
held up a long strip of crimson cloth, and, stepping forward, 
draped it around the chief's shoulders. A knife or two 
lollowed, and a few more strips of cloth—“ for his wives,” 
as Sweyn explained to Olaf, pointing the while to the hut 
whence the dusky potentate had emerged, and nodding and 
laughing. 

That he was understood was self-evident. A sharp word 
or two, a man dashed off and returned in several moments 
bringing in his train seven or eight women, whom he con¬ 
ducted to their lord and master. Sweyn promptly deco¬ 
rated the swarthy beauties each with a gaudy cloak, which 
appeared to give them the liveliest satisfaction ; 
and then, at a curt command, they squatted 
down in a group behind their master’s stool and 
remained silent, but keenly interested, observers. 

Sweyn now rolled up what re¬ 
mained of the cloth, bade the sailors 
shoulder the packages, and prepared 
to depart; but he was hurriedly de¬ 
tained by the negro who had first paid 
them a visit on board the 44 Hawk,” 
and a hasty colloquy between the 
latter and the chief ensued. This 
consisted in great part of gestures 
towards the interior of the forest, 
from which it might reasonably be 
inferred that the two were discussing 
the question of hunting ; then, sud¬ 
denly running off to a hut, the negro 
dived in, emerging with a skin 
dangling in his hands. This he 
brought up and laid at Sweyn's feet. 


44 H’m ! ” said the latter, picking up and examining the 
pelt. 44 Here you are, Sea-bird 1 This is evidently the hide 
of one of those big cats I told you of. See, it must have 
been six or seven feet long from nose to tail-tip 1 A pretty 
skin, too ; and now I come to think of it, I’ve seen some 
like it before.” 

44 What a beauty ! ” exclaimed Olaf. 44 I'd like to get 
one for Agnes.” 

44 Will he part with it ? ” inquired Edric. 

44 Try your own hand with him, lad ; I’m tired of talking 
and waving my arms.” 

Contrary to expectation, the lad and the negro seemed 
to understand each other perfectly from the first; and it 
was evident that the latter had conceived a liking for his 
interlocutor, for he pointed to the skin and the bale and 
then to Edric himself, making his intentions as clear as 
though spoken in Norse. 

44 Give him a good bargain, Edric,” cried Olaf, laughing. 

The lad complied ; and the happy negro received what 
he certainly considered, to judge from his extravagant de¬ 
monstrations of delight, a noble equivalent for his leopard- 
skin. 

An interchange of parting courtesies then took place, 
Sweyn indicating by signs that they would return, when the 
sun again mounted the sky, and explore the recesses of the 
forest. The chief retired, well pleased, to his hut, accom¬ 
panied by his counsellors and wives. The negro guide, at¬ 
taching himself to Edric, led the way back to the boats and 
piloted the visitors to their ship ; and then, pointing sky¬ 
wards and indicating sunset and sunrise with his finger, 
he paddled off in a great hurry and disappeared round 
the headland. 

44 He'll be back for you to-morrow, Edric,” said Sweyn 
laughing. 

44 Wants to adopt you, p’raps,” hinted Olaf, mis¬ 
chievously. 

44 Hunting! ” remarked Hake curtly. 

44 Yes ; we'll have a long day’s hunting to-morrow,” 
agreed Olaf. 44 Well, they are the strangest people I ever 
saw, and the ugliest, and they smell uncommonly strong— 
something like an old he-goat. But if they show us another 
of those big cats, or something really worth killing, I can 
forgive their ugliness and smell, too. What shall you do 
with the skin, Edric ? ” 

The lad flushed to the roots of his hair. 

44 I—ah—Hilda—I thought your sister would like it,” 
he stammered. 

44 So she would—so she would ! ” cried Sweyn. 44 Come 
along with me, lad, and I’ll show you how to roll it up so as 
to keep insects from it.” 

He led Edric aside, intending to cover his embarrassment; 
but it was quite plain that it had been observed by both 
Olaf and Hake, and the former could not resist shaping his 
lips to a whistle of comprehension. 

44 Ho, ho 1 ” he muttered, 44 lies 
the wind in that quarter ? ” 

As he himself had long since pro¬ 
posed in his own mind to lay all his 
trophies of this cruise at the feet of 
Agnes, it afforded him some satisfac¬ 
tion to find that his friend appeared 
to have determined on a similar 
course of action towards Hilda. 

Sweyn never breathed a word to 
Edric as to his confusion of manner, 
but he kept his wits on the alert; 
and it was not long before he dis¬ 
covered that his pet scheme as con¬ 
cerned both lads, and as revealed by 
him in broad hints to Sigurd, was in a fair way to 
realisation. 

44 Time enough yet! ” he muttered, when he 
believed his surmises to be correct, 44 time enough 1 
When this cruise is over, we’ll see—ho, ho 1 ” 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Own " Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " * Boy's Own ' Field 
Club Competition,” of which particulars are given on p. 381. 






RARE BIRDS' EGGS. 


Commonly it is the complaint of the young egg-collector 
that rarities are seldom the reward of his hedge-hunting. Too 
often to please him are the nests that he finds those of the black¬ 
bird, linnet, chaffinch, wren, and so forth, with the eggs of which 
familiar feathered friends his cabinet is already adequately 
supplied. Let him, however, persevere in his pursuit, and the 
probability is that, becoming more versed in the ways and the 
wisdom of birds, he will sooner or later 
light upon something that is a genuine 
find—a gem for his collection and a 
specimen to point to with pride. But 
here just a word or two of warning. 

Should you happen to be the fortunate 
young egg-enthusiast in question, you 
should levy toll on the nest you have 
found, but do not denude it of eggs. 

Remember that rare birds are to be 
encouraged; some of the eggs must be 
left to hatch. I may even put it this 
way : that the bird has reposed faith in 
us by coming to build its nest near by, 
and therefore we must keep faith with 
the bird. 

Also, do not publish far and wide the 
whereabouts of the nest or nests if 
there be a number of them. Time and 
again rare birds have sought to settle 
on our shores, and have built their nests 
in this land. Some one discovering the 
fact of their arrival, and overjoyed at 
obtaining an egg, has proclaimed the 
circumstance in public, when straightway any number of indi¬ 
viduals, regular egg-collectors and also impromptu ones, have 
carried off all the eggs, damaged the nests, and put our should- 
be welcome visitors to flight. That is happening yearly. A few 
seasons ago a Fellow of the Zoological Society gave a lecture 
that was illustrated by some photographs he had taken of the 
roseate tern—a bird so named because of the rose colour of its 
breast, and at that time one of the few British birds that had 
very rarely been photographed. 'The gentleman referred to 
said that only a very small number of these birds nested in 
these islands. He refused to name the particular locality in 
which he obtained his pictures, because, if it were made known, 
the egg-collecting propensities of a very few people would make 
this beautiful sea-swallow extinct—so far as our coast was 
concerned. 


As you will agree, that was the exercise of a very wise dis¬ 
cretion, the proof of which is that the roseate tern, though 
still in limited numbers, continues to nest with us. Bear that 
true story of the sea-swallow in mind when at last, after all 
your prying and climbing, you happily chance upon the nest 
or nests of some bird that is here far from being common. Of 
course, inform your B.O.F.C. fellow members of all the circum¬ 
stances you please; they wall respect your first claim and will 
not further disturb the nest; but do not take all and sundry 
into your confidence. All and sundry cannot be trusted not to 
rob nests. And —you must keep faith with the bird. 



G 


The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

The above badge designed specially for the “ Boy’s 
Own ” Field Club, and printed on blue silk, is now on 
sale. Price 3 d., post free. 


WATER-BEETLES. 


If he possesses an aquarium of any 
kind, the young entomologist will find 
that very interesting tenants of it are 
water-beetles. Only, for various reasons, 
it is advisable to let your water-beetles 
have an aquarium to themselves, and, 
indeed, to have only one kind of wrater- 
beetle in the aquarium at one time. 
Some of them are rare pugnacious, 
cannibalistic fellows, and, anyway until 
you are sufficiently w r ell posted to be 
able to distinguish the peaceful varieties 
from the ferocious ones, it is perhaps 
well to keep them apart. Personally, I 
have found that the most interesting 
water-beetles to keep are the large ones. 
Hydrophilus piceus, a well-knowm in¬ 
habitant of our ponds, is one of the 
largest of our British beetles. His colour is a uniform deep 
black, and he is not very energetic in the water. If you can 
identify him, I recommend him to you. He is a vegetable- 
feeder, and I have satisfactorily entertained quite twenty of 
him at once in an aquarium stocked with various water-plants. 

Stagnant ponds furnish the best catches of water-beetles. 
If the pond has some little islands of weeds and water-plants 
you are pretty certain to find reward for searching there. Slow- 
flowing streams may yield a good number of specimens. There 
you should hunt in the pools and eddies, and beneath arches. 
If you can discover a stagnant pond that is nearly dried up 
your haul of water-beetles may well be considerable. In seeking 
for these insects, I have not derived any advantage from 
journeying far away countrywards. I have hunted systemati¬ 
cally for water-beetles across the width of at least four counties, 
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and positively the most prolifically stocked pond I ever 
encountered was a very small one situated at Tottenham, quite 
near to London, hidden away in a neglected field on the very 
verge of bricks and mortar. All around London is to be found 
the half-inch long, dull black-and-red water-beetle which, from 
the noise that it makes, is commonly known by the name of the 
" squeaker." If you have ever been mystified at hearing its 
sharp, small sound, you may like to know that this is caused 
by the insect rubbing the hard margin of the last segment of 
the abdomen in the groove that is under each wing-case. 

When ponds dry up, the beetles that are in them take to 
flight in search of fresh water. Usually the journey is made by 
night or in the evening. An aquarium in which I once kept 
specimens of Dytiscus marginalis, one of our commonest water- 
beetles, surreptitiously sprang a leak. At the other end of 
the road in which I lived there resided a gentleman who had 
an ornamental fountain in his garden. And the initial intima¬ 
tion I received as to the shortcomings of my aquarium took 
the form of a visit from that gentleman, who was puzzled to 
find that in a single night half a dozen big water-beetles had 


caress them may be recommended to do so with at least one 
eye open. The cubs vary much in disposition one from another, 
and occasionally a specimen is encountered that, even in early 
cub-hood, proves to be a terror. One fierce young fellow would 
greet visitors by day with snarls, growls, and violent springing 
at the bars, full tilt for the spectator's body. His nights were 
spent leaping in his den, in quest of opportunity to escape. 
Another was so tame that, with collar and chain, she lived in 
a dog-kennel, and when let loose enjoyed playing hide-and- 
seek in the garden. She delighted in stalking a dog—both 
animals are here depicted—and though she never actually 
scratched or bit him, only striking playfully with her pads, 
the dog did not approve of the game. Maybe, he bore in mind 
the fact that the leopard would grow up, and deemed it more 
diplomatic and desirable that such gambols should be early 
discontinued. By way of food the cubs were given two large 
lean mutton-chops each evening, and twice a day were regaled 
with as much milk as they could drink. This course of treat¬ 
ment, as is evidenced by the leopard cub seen in our picture, 
served to keep the cubs in splendid condition. 


A Pet Leopard Cub. 


arrived in the basin of his fountain. Could I explain the circum¬ 
stance ? he asked. After a peep at my nearly waterless 
aquarium, of course I could. Water-beetles are air-breathing 
animals, and according to their individual variety they take 
in air to their spiracles, or air apertures, in two different ways. 
If you are in search of the big fellows in order to stock your 
aquarium, some observation 
of their breathing habits will 
aid you in your choice of 
Hydrophilus piceus already re¬ 
ferred to. The carnivorous 
Dytiscidae take in a supply of 
air by protruding the hind 
extremity of the body above 
the surface. Our friend Hydro¬ 
philus, on the contrary, ele¬ 
vates his head above the water. 

And that is the time to catch 
him and pop him into your 
collecting-can, or even humble 
string-slung pickle-bottle. 


LEOPARD CUBS AS 


By not a few competent Iwuju' ~ ‘i' ,v 

critics, the leopard is considered 

to be the most beautiful and A Pet L< 

elegant of all the big beasts of 
prey. Be that opinion correct 

or not, as is the case with all the other great cats, you require 
to see the leopard when he is bounding and leaping, in order 
to fully appreciate the splendour of his lithe body. Such 
movement, too, it is that best reveals the attractiveness of 
his spotted hide, the characteristic features of which are 
thus described. On an orange-yellow ground, passing below 
into white, are spots of deep or brownish-black, sometimes 
distinct, sometimes composed of two, three, or even four 
points disposed in a circle, and surrounding a space, always 
somewhat darker than the ground colour and shading into 
it below. The handsome skin-markings of the true leopard 
are, therefore, very distinctive: the only other animals in that 
respect at all similar being the hunting-leopard, or cheetah, 
the jaguar, which is the great spotted cat of the New World, 
and the clouded tiger. " Can the Ethiopian change his skin 
or the leopard his spots ? ” says the Scriptures : the leopard 
never does change his spots. The ounce, or snow-leopard, 
is spotted in much the same way as the true leopard, only not 
so definitely. The black leopard is now known to be merely 
a melanoid, or black variety, of the true leopard. It has exactly 
the appearance of an ordinary leopard painted black: the paint, 
though, not being laid on sufficiently thick to conceal the 
spots, which are of a more intense black than the rest of the 
hide. Cubs of both kinds, spotted and black, are found in the 
same litter. 

The cubs of the leopard, at an early period of their carni¬ 
vorous career, have been adopted as pets. Mr. W. J. Henning 
is a gentleman who has kept several of them, and he kindly 
supplied us with this interesting snapshot. Up to the age of 
fifteen months or so, he says, leopard cubs make amusing and 
quite possible pets, provided you do not omit to remain on the 
alert to avoid their ever-ready claws. They are not over fond 
of being frequently handled, and strangers who wish to actually 



Black leopards are frequently termed ' black panthers." 
But " panther " is not a name that is recognised by zoologists : 
it is loosely applied in India and Africa to the leopard, in North 
America to the puma, and sometimes in South America to 
the jaguar. The range of the leopard on the African continent 
is almost co-extensive with that of the lion—namely, from 

Algeria in the north to Cape 
Colony in the south. In Cape 
Colony the leopard was com¬ 
monly known as the tiger. 
Only a year or two back an 
animal collection there con¬ 
tained a cage marked " Tiny 
Tigers." The inmates thereof 
were in reality a pair of leopard 
cubs, similar to our good- 
looking example in the picture, 
which, by the way, is a female 
African one. 


SHAKESPEARE 

GARDENS. 


A Shakespeare garden is 
an enclosure in which are to be 

_ ■ ■■. ‘ .;v.^wiWwil found growing such plants as 

are mentioned in the works of 
jard Cub. Shakespeare. There are now a 

number of these gardens in 
various parts of England, and 
a visit to one of them should provide a very interesting and 
instructive excursion. The most recent addition to the list 
of such places is situated at Lightwoods Park, Birmingham, 
and it was formerly the kitchen garden of that park. Mr. G. 
Johnson, B.A., Chairman of the City of Birmingham Parks 
Committee, originally made the suggestion for the provision of 
such a garden; and for the benefit of visitors that gentleman 
has prepared a most comprehensive list of “ Shakespeare’s 
Plants," as the booklet is called in which the list is printed. 
In his preface to the list its author says :— 

" The list is arranged so as to give the name of the plant, its 
botanical name as far as can be decided, its position in the play, 
the speaker of the line, and the actual words. Many of the 
plants were probably never seen growing by Shakespeare—such 
as cork, ebony, nutmeg, etc.—but I thought it better to include 
them. In some cases it is impossible to decide exactly the actual 
variety intended, and in many cases he only wrote of the general 
appearance of the flower or tree, but always with wonderful 
insight of colour and general characteristics. ... It is, of course, 
quite impossible in a few weeks or months to lay out a garden 
to include all Shakespeare’s plants. Even the common varieties 
will take some little time to establish; but the proud cedars, 
lofty pines, samphire, and eryngiuin, will flourish as years roli 
on. However, a splendid start has been made. . . . Birmingham 
citizens will thus be able to see at a glance, and study on the 
spot, another phase of our Warwickshire poet’s glorious work, 
and I trust it will be a shrine at which many of his devotees wili 
obtain still more knowledge in ideal surroundings." 

Examining the list, we find that it is made up of some two 
hundred and fourteen items, ranging alphabetically from aconite 
to yew. Most of the plants are well known—at any rate by name 
—to most of us. Less familiar, though, may be such examples as 
bryony, campion, coloquintida, crown imperial, cuckoo-flower. 
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darnel, Dian's bud, fleur de luce, fumitory, kebenon, holy 
thistle, kecksies, ling, long purples, pig-nut, savory, and stover. 
Specimen extracts that may be quoted are 
Almond, Amygdalus communis. 

Troilus and Cressida, v. 2, 194.— Troilus : *' The parrot 
will not do more for an almond." 

Daffodil, Narcissus pseudo-narcissus. 

Winter’s Tale, iv.4, 118. —Perdila : " Daffodils, that come 
before the swallow dares." 

Rose (Dog), Rosa canina. 

As You Like It, i. 3, 12.— Rosalind : " Oh, how full of briers 
is this working-day world ! " 

Othello, i. 3, 323. —lago : “Our bodies are our gardens, 
to the which our wills are gardeners." 

The references are marked by the “Globe" Shakespeare, as being 
the usual student’s edition. Intelligent study of Shakespeare’s 
plants in the above or any other Shakespeare garden serves 
a twofold purpose. It is an exceedingly pleasant way of 
sampling the fascinating science of botany and, in most congenial 
fashion, it renders one more conversant with the immortal 
writings of our national bard. To any boy interested in the 
subject of Shakespeare gardens, Mr. Johnson’s 28-page list 
above noticed will serve as an excellent guide. 

• • * 



An Australian Fern Gully. 

( Prize-winning Photograph for Januarv. Sent by W. T. Lindsay, 
Melbourne.) 

C TO TELL THE TREES. i| 

AA^\A^\/vVVA/WVW\AX\/VAArA/^A/V'V>X^ 

Here are a few brief notes that will help you to identify most 
of the trees that you may encounter during your country 
rambles :— 

Alder is a small tree with rough, black bark. It looks 
more like a bush. It is always found in low-lying, moist land, 
so that practically it indicates the near presence of water. 

Ash —for the wood of which there is at present immense 
demand—is a tree having a tall, clean trunk without any branches 
till the crown of the tree itself is reached. Its bark is often 
a$A-coloured, so bear that fact in mind. 

Beech has a smooth and frequently quite polished-looking 
trunk. Often the trunk has the appearance of being formed 
of united columns. At one point it splits into upright branches. 
Copper or purple beech is so called from its colour, which you 
cannot mistake. 

Birch is a graceful, light tree, with a silvery bark. 

Cedar has its leaves all in flat layers, and it smells spicy 
at all times. 

Elm is tall and straight. The branches and leaves are placed 
on the trunk in tufts, as it were : in other words, you are able 
to see the trunk nearly all the way up the tree, the foliage only 
breaks the line of the trunk in places. 

Horse-Chestnut— which tree most boys know well— has 
marks like horseshoes on the smaller twigs where leaves have 
fallen. The leaves have seven long spreading leaflets like a 


fan radiating from the stalk. In sunny summer weather this 
tree can be identified merely from the dense shade which it casts, 
beneficent in hot climates. 

Oak is broad and spreading. It has a solid trunk particularly 
at the base. Often the trunk is thick again where the branches 
begin. The branches are twisted, gnarled, and mixed. 

Poplar is stiff and upright like a brush, appearing especially 
so in winter. 

Willow has smooth bark, and the straight, polished trunk 
divides into upright slender branches that somewhat resemble 
fishing-rods. 

Yew is often clipped into various artificial shapes for the so- 
called Dutch gardens. Yew is an evergreen. 

* • • 


POULTRY-KEEPING. 


In these practical times every boy will admit that the finest 
hobby of all is a hobby that pays. Poultry-keeping is such a 
hobby. And by means of what is known as the intensive or 
semi-intensive system, a score of hens or pullets may be pro¬ 
fitably kept in a backyard fowl-house that is 8 feet long, or six 
or eight in a house that is 4^ feet square. As will be understood, 
special houses are required, and are made for the purpose. 
Using such, and managing their inmates upon the right lines, 
experience shows that the average obtained from flocks so kept 
has often approached 200 eggs per bird. Think of it, you boys, who 
may be seeking a hobby that is also a money-maker ! Thinking 
of it, you will no doubt like to be informed as to the kind of house 
that is necessary for the intensive or semi-intensive system. 

Our illustration depicts the well-known “ Cranford ” colony 
house that is made by Tamlins, of St. Margaret’s Works, Twicken¬ 
ham. The most important features of such a house are venti¬ 
lation, freedom from draught, and at the same time allowance 
of plenty of light. This popular and compact building, made of 
best red deal, acquires every one of these necessary qualifications 
by the introduction of a drip-board and a glazed screen over the 
open-front portion of the house. The drip-board is hinged to 
the roof by stout strap-hinges, so that it can be turned back out 
of the way if necessary, and the glazed screen is hinged to the 
front. Both drip-board and screen when open are held firm 
by iron quadrant hooks, and in that position they effectually 
protect the inside from strong wind, the most drifting rain, or 
from heavy snow. Meanwhile there is abundance of fresh air, 
and no interference with the light. The house is fitted with 
a movable perch running along its entire length, and in¬ 
corporates also various cunning small dodges for keeping the 
fowls clean and comfortable. There are inside nest-boxes, 
and an attendant’s door with lock and key. The house is 
made in sections all ready to bolt together, being supplied 

complete with all bolts 
and nuts and instruc¬ 
tions for assembling the 
parts. It arrives in 
pieces and you yourself 
put it together. Made 
in two sizes, the price 
of the No. 1, carriage 
paid to any station in 
England or Wales, is 
£2 is., and its measure¬ 
ments are 6 feet long 
by 4 feet wide by 5 feet 
high. 

As regards the par¬ 
ticular breeds that the 
young poultry - keeper 
may successfully main¬ 
tain in such a house, 
there may be mentioned 
Campines, Leghorns, or Anconas, in light breeds; and White 
or Buff Orpington, Rhode Island Red, White Wyandotte, 
Croad Langshan, or Sussex, in heavy breeds. In a recent laying 
competition the highest number of eggs laid by one hen, a White 
Leghorn, was 277 in a year. Intensive and semi-intensive 
methods, with plenty of scratching exercise, admirably suit 
that productive little fowl. The taking of such necessary 
exercise is induced by scattering some chaff or litter on the 
floor of the fowls' house, so as to encourage the birds to scratch, 
a vigorous proceeding on their part that serves to keep them in 
health. If they have plenty of exercise within the small space 
of the intensive or colony house, it is a fact that they will be 
more likely to lay freely, especially in the winter, than fowls 
in large, but more exposed, quarters. Intensive poultry-keeping, 
we thus see, is a pleasant pursuit that has plenty of possibilities. 



The “ Cranford ” Colony House. 

Made by W. Tamlin, Twickenham. 
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: ANIMALS NAMED IN THE BIBLE. ij 

As lovers of beasts and birds we like to read about them. 
It is the next best thing to actually going out to study them 
first-hand in their haunts. Books about Natural History there 
are in plenty, but every boy naturalist should remember that 
there is a great deal to interest him as a lover of animals in 
the greatest book of all, namely, the Bible. The Old Testa¬ 
ment in particular teems with allusions to animals, and contains 
some wonderful and never-to-be-surpassed descriptions of them. 
Of course, you must remember that the Scriptures were written 
ages ago, when Natural History was not the exact science that 
it is to-day. Fabulous animals are sometimes referred to, and 
now and again incorrect attributes are credited to animals that 
do exist. For all that, and regarded in a light that, though 
truly reverential, is here intended mainly to illuminate the path 
of the young naturalist, the Bible has some word pictures of 
animals that none can afford to miss. 

As an instance of the treasures to be unearthed by searching 
the Scriptures, let me call your attention to the thirty-ninth 
chapter of Job. In that chapter of thirty verses there is reference 
to wild goats, the wild ass, “ unicorn,*' peacock, ostrich, horse, 
hawk, and eagle. Of the wild ass we read—" Whose house I 
(meaning the Lord) have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwellings. He scometh the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The range of 
the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth after every green 
thing." If you ponder those words their impression imparts 
a vivid picture of that animal’s habits. The ostrich, we read, 
** lifteth up herself on high; she scometh the horse and his 
rider." You know well how tall and upstanding is the ostrich, 
and are reminded that it has the fleetness of the wind, so 
to speak. 

Perhaps, though, nothing in the way of Biblical animal 
description is more striking and vivid than is contained in the 
seven verses that are devoted to the horse. It is the war-horse 
that is particularly mentioned. “ Canst thou make him afraid 
as a grasshopper ? The glory of his nostrils is terrible." Watch 
the panting nostrils of a thoroughbred horse, and you may strive 
for ever to better that description. “ He paweth in the valley 
and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turaeth he back from the sword." Reading that, maybe some 
such image rises in your mind as of the famous picture " Scotland 
for Ever ! " or you think of the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
'* He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage : neither 


believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting." 

There the courage and high mettle of the horse are boldly 
depicted for us; even in this age of mechanism that Bible 
description brings right home to us what a glorious creature he 
is. I hope I have said enough to prove the truth of the con¬ 
tention with which I started. Even so, I shall again touch upon 
the topic. " Search the Scriptures " is a golden motto for B.O.F.C. 
members, as it is for every man and woman, boy and girl, in the 
world. 


THE DIDUNCULUS, OR LITTLE DODO. 

By D. Parker (Brenchley, Kent)/ 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for January.) 

This bird is the only living specimen of the family to which 
the extinct dodo belonged, and it is feared that it will itself be 
extinct before long. It is only found in the Samoa Islands, and 
even there is seen very rarely. The didunculus is about a foot 
in length—that is, from the head to the end of the tail, and 
about the same length from the tip of one extended wing to the 
tip of the other. 

The body of the bird greatly resembles that of a pigeon, but 
the head is quite different, the beak bearing a close resemblance 
to that of the extinct dodo. The little dodo is powerful on 
the wing, and closely resembles the pheasant in the peculiar 
whirring sound caused by the rapid motion of the wings. It 
also has a remarkable manner of walking with a heavy thumping 
sound. 

When fully grown, the back and upper portions of the wings 
and tail are chocolate-red ; the head, neck, and breast are 
olive or greenish black, and, to set off its beauty, the legs and 
feet are brilliant scarlet, and the beak is orange coloured. Its 
chief food consists of a species of wild yam. 

One of the reasons for the growing scarcity of the little dodo 
is the fact that it roosts on low stumps of trees, and therefore 
falls an easy prey to the wild cats which abound in those islands. 

The Samoan name for this bird is " Manu-mea" ; " manu ” 
meaning a bird and " mea " meaning yellowish brown. The 
singular habits of the didunculus have given rise to the following 
Samoan phrases : " As noisy as a manu-mea," referring to the 
whirring of its wings ; and " As wasteful as a manu-mea," 
referring to the manner in which it eats its food, flinging a good 
part of it on either side with the motion of its bill. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes will be offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of the " B.O.P." will be able to take 
part therein. Prize-winning Notes and Photographs will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for each 
competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be 
entered into respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS. and Photographs to “ Rambler," c/o 
The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List or Prizes for Selection : — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting .-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain- 
pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any competition, will indicate their choice of a prize 
from the list given. On the MS. or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: “ If successful, 
I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Nones.— M Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History Magazines, and to notice the same every 
month or according to their publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and' Near. 


CRICKET AND 1916. 

With the War still on, the cricket season of 1916 will, like that 
of last year, be devoid of first-class county fixtures. School 
cricket, however, will continue, with slight modifications; and 
it is with this mainly in view that Messrs. F. H. Ayres, Ltd., 
the well-known sports outfitters, have issued their " Cricket 
Companion " for the current year (price 6 d.). Cheltenham 
College is the subject of a special illustrated article by W. R. 
Weir ; in addition, there is a useful summary of school cricket 
in 1915, and a chapter on " Old-time Cricket." In " The 
Noblest Roman of them All " the reader will find an appreciation 
of the late Dr. W. G. Grace. The “ Companion " is an excellent 
production, and we commend it to every schoolboy who loves 
and follows the great summer game. 

• * * 

SURFACE AND DEEP-SEA BOTTLES. 

Amongst much other most valuable work, the Hydrographic 
Department of the British Admiralty is always busy in deter¬ 
mining the course and rate of flow of ocean currents. These 
currents are of two kinds: surface currents and deep-sea currents. 
Bottles are largely used for testing each of them. Surface-current 
bottles are usually just ordinary bottles of good size, securely 
sealed. The hydrographic departments of most governments 
send detailed records of their doings to each other, and in such 
official circles Mr. G. E. Kuhnast, first officer of the American 
coastwise steamer " Cherokee," who recently retired, was 
familiarly known as the "champion hydrographic bottle- 
thrower/* During his career he cast overboard 5,000 bottles, or 
sealed glass receptacles, to assist the United States Hydro- 



graphic Bureau. The bottles are thrown overboard with a 
paper inside bearing the exact latitude and longitude, the date, 
and a request that the finder will forward the paper to London, 
or Washington, or wherever it may be. By securing a sufficient 
number of these papers from the bottles, the hydrographic 
officials are enabled to learn much about ocean currents that 
cannot be found out by any other means. 

The longest drift of any of the above-mentioned 5,000 bottles 
was 6,000 miles. Thrown overboard off the coast of South 
Carolina, the bottle was found, 1,698 days later, on Nassau 
Island, in the Bahamas. It had almost circumnavigated the 
globe, at an average rate of drift of 3J miles a day. The 
fastest long-distance drift was achieved by a bottle cast into 
the sea—appropriately enough as it transpired—somewhere off 
Cape Race. Exactly three months later this speedy drifter was 
picked up on the Elbe, having travelled 2,400 miles at the 
rate of 26 miles a day. Of the 5,000 bottles in question, 
350 were eventually returned with details as to when and where 
they were found. The Government Astronomer of New South 
Wales in one year launched 448 bottles upon the sea— 
mostly in the Southern Indian Ocean—of which only 86 
were recovered. But one of these made its way from Cape Horn 
to Ashanti, West Coast of Africa, 5,350 miles, at 10 miles a day. 

For testing the currents that run along the bottom of the 
ocean, and that are quite different from the surface currents, 
there is used the simple but very effective appliance that is here 
illustrated. It consists merely of a bottle, like a soda-water 
bottle, made of strong glass to resist pressure, with just sufficient 
air in it to make it float. To the bottle is attached a length 
of copper wire heavy enough to make it sink. When, however. 


the end of the wire touches the bottom of the sea the bottle is 
relieved of some of the weight, and consequently trails along 
about a foot or so above the sea-bed wherever the current takes 
it. Inside the bottle is a numbered label, with printed request 
that the finder of the bottle will write on the back of the label 
the date and place of finding and post it to the Hydrographic 
Department. Not infrequently the finder adds a few more 
particulars when writing upon the label, and this information 
shows that the bottles are either fished up by trawl nets or are 
cast upon a beach. But only about 20 per cent, of the bottles 
thus sunk at the bottom of the sea are recovered. When the 
American Consul at Southampton was once voyaging from 
Monte Video to England, he threw overboard a bottle with 
an intimation pencilled on his visiting card that the finder 
would receive a sovereign for the return of the card. Evidently 
carried by the Gulf Stream, this bottle reached the Donegal coast 
of Ireland after having drifted for two years—another lengthy 
trip that is duly entered in the records of the American Hydro- 
graphic Bureau. » 

* * * 

LIFE'S BOOK. 

Life is a story in volumes three,— 

The past, the present, and yet to be. 

The first is written and laid away. 

The second we are writing every day. 

The third, and last of the volumes three, 

Is locked from sight: God keeps the key. 

O. W. Holmes. 

* * • 

14 SEED-TAPE." 

Herb is illustrated something that is by way of being a horti¬ 
cultural novelty. Its name is seed-tape, and it consists of selected 
seeds of prize-winning varieties firmly fastened with fish-glue 
fertiliser at the proper intervals inside a thin paper tape. You 
plant the tape, seeds and all—an operation that can be performed 
in one minute. The tape drops straight as a string into the 
furrow; there is no thinning out, no backaches. Not a seed is 
wasted. The paper, too, acts as a wick, and draws the moisture, 
while the fish fertiliser around each seed insures early germina¬ 



tion and vigorous growth. No knowledge or skill in planting is 
needed; no one can fail. The writer has himself planted a good 
deal of seed-tape, and can testify that the process is mere fun. 
At the moment of writing, seed-tape is restricted to vegetable 
varieties—lettuce, radish, tomato, onion, carrot, turnip, parsley, 
cabbage, and spinach ; but very shortly a fine selection of flower- 
seeds in tape will be on the market. Seed-tape is supplied in this 
country by the British American Import Co., Ltd., of 14-15 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W., who, for sixpence, will send a 
sample .reel of fifty feet of any variety in cardboard box, from 
which it is drawn as required for use. An ingenious idea, is it 
not ? and one seemingly with a future before it. " One-tenth of 
the labour and none of the drudgery " is the claim that is made 
on behalf of seed-tape. “ Every seed correctly planted. Every 
plant correctly spaced." 
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A. Tait —Your best plan would be to write to the Secretary, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West¬ 
minster, for the latest particulars of examinations, etc. 

D. Gelling. —There are no books on leaves only. The various 
forms are described in all the works on structural botany, 
many of which you could get second-hand at Wheldon's, 
38 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. You cannot identify 
plants by their leaves except in a very small way ; they are 
identified by their flowers or other organs of reproduction. 

Royal Navy. —Go to the Free Library and look at the “ Quarterly 
Navy List " in which you will find full information as to 
admission to every branch of the Navy. If you want to 
begin as an officer in any service, you cannot five on your 
pay when you first enter. See also the article “ From 
Ship's Boy to Lieutenant " on page 366 of this number. 

G. G. Jameson. —We have had a coloured plate of medal ribbons ; 
you will find it facing page 128 of our twenty-fourth volume. 
In both cases you mention the narrow middle stripe is the 
difficulty. There is no pale blue medal ribbon with a thin dark 
blue line down the middle and dark blue edges, but both 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Medals are pale blue with narrow 
dark blue edges and a central dark blue stripe, which is as 
wide as the light blue stripes. The Long Service and Good 
Conduct Special Reserve Medal is pale blue with broad 
dark blue edges. There is no red ribbon with a thin black 
central fine and black edges, and the only black-edged red 
ribbon is the Natal Medal. The Kimberley Star is official 
and has quite a distinctive ribbon, one edge being yellow 
and the other black, each being a third of the width, the 
middle third being filled with three narrow stripes, blue, white, 
and red, each about an eighth of an inch wide. 

W. K. Laurie. —It is a local Belgian piece, probably of nickel. 
Welkenraedt is on the Belgian border south of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

A. Kemp. —We have had many articles on building model- 
yachts illustrated with scale drawings, clear enough to work 
from. There is no book with detailed working drawings on 
the scale you require. 

Collingwood. —You must begin with the examination when 
you are of the proper age. If you succeed, you will find 
that instructions in the Navy are definite and not to be 
evaded, and that when a thing is begun it has to be gone on 
with. 

C. A. Solloway. —We had a series of articles on chip-carving in 
our twenty-fifth volume, which is reprinted in our “Boy’s 
Own Book of Hobbies." 

T. Jones and New Reader.— The short Lee-Enfield rifle has a 
bore of -303 ; its barrel is 25-19 in., and it is sighted up to 
2,800 yards. The French rifle, the Lebel, has a bore of ’315 ; 


its barrel is 51*12 in., and it is sighted up to 2,187 yards. 
The German rifle, the Mauser, has a bore of *311 ; its barrel 
measures 49*4 in., and it is sighted up to 2,187 yards. The 
Austrian rifle, the Mannlicher, has a bore of *315 ; its barrel 
measures 50 in., and it is sighted up to 2,132 yards. The 
Russian rifle, the Nagant, has a bore of *300; it measures 
51*875 in., and it is sighted up to 2,096 yards. The Italian 
rifle, the Mannlicher-Carcano has a bore of *256 ; its barrel 
measures 50 75 in., and it is sighted up to 2,187 yards. The 
United States rifle has a bore of *300 ; its barrel measures 
43 212 in., and it is sighted up to 2,850 yards. The 
Japanese rifle has a bore of *256 ; its barrel measures 50*75 
in., and it is sighted up to 2,187 yards. 

A.B.C. —(1) Officers in the mercantile service enter the Navy 
through the Royal Naval Reserve. (2) An apprentice’s 
wages are very small, and in many cases he receives none at 
all. (3) For second mate the candidate must be not less than 
seventeen years of age and have served four years at sea. 
For only mate, he must be not less than nineteen years of 
age and have served five years at sea. For first mate, he 
must be not less than nineteen years of age and have served 
five years at sea; one year of which must have been as 
second mate or only mate, or else as third or fourth mate 
in charge of a watch, or as a pilot with a first-class pilot’s 
certificate. For master he must not be less than twenty-one 
years of age and have served six years at sea, including a 
year in foreign-going vessels or eighteen months in coasting 
vessels, whilst holding a certificate not lower than that of 
only mate, or he must have served six and a half years at 
sea under other conditions, or nine years in the coasting 
trade under certain other conditions. 

G. C. R. Maclagan. —A 12-metre boat and a 12-rater boat are 
the same in model yachting, and the speed depends on the 
fines and on the proportion of hull and sails, as in all other 
cases. One boat is not necessarily faster than the other 
in every wind, and it often happens that the longer the boat 
the better chance she has in rough weather, but the length 
must not be overdone. 

1086 .—(1) The ducat was first coined by Roger the Second, King 
of Sicily in 1140, in the Duchy of Apulia, hence the name 
ducato. The gold ducat of Spain—the same as that of 
Austria—was worth 9s. 4 d. ; the silver ducat was worth 
3s. 4 \d. (2) The largest coin of William the Third—that 

is, " of the time of Admiral Benbow "—was the crown, which 
is now worth from 6s.. to 10$., according to the state of 
preservation. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, "S.O.P.,” 4 Bouverik Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, rcbites must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 








" EASB OFF I " 

During a recent review, when a certain infantry regiment 
was marching past the saluting-post, the band was playing 
the regimental march. The colonel, who was a very bad horse¬ 
man, was having a great deal of trouble in trying to keep on 
his rearing and plunging steed. 

The men, as a result of watching their colonel vainly trying 
to keep on his horse, were marching out of order and bulging 
together. 

A sergeant, noticing this, called out ” Ease off/* Whereupon 
a recruit, mistaking him, answered ” No, *e ain’t, sergeant, 
but *e soon will be 1 ** 


“ IRON SINKS." 


THAT PUDDING! 

Mr. Brewster thought his front door looked as if a coat of 
varnish would do it no harm, and resolved to do it himself to 
save the expense of a painter. 

Finding an old golden-syrup tin in the yard, he went off to 
the shop for some “ best oak varnish.” He placed it in the pantry 
for the night, and was up early next morning, and by half-past 
twelve had got the door finished. 

” I don't like it now it's done,” he said to his wife. 


A jovial Jack Tar saw an announcement in an ironmonger's 
shop the other day as follows : ” Iron sinks ”—and he went in 
and told the man that he knew iron sank. 

” Yes,” said the man, " and time flies, but wine vaults, grass 
slopes, and music stands; Niagara falls, moonlight walks, 
sheep run, Kent hops, and holiday trips, scandal spreads, 
standard weights, indiarubber tyres, the organ stops, and the 
whole world goes round ; trade returns.” 

The bluejacket bolted. Then he returned, put his head 
in at the door, and remarked : ” Yes, I know ; and marble 
busts/* 

• * • 


” It’s bad varnish,” replied she ; ” he’s sold you the wrong sort 
of stuff.” UNROLLED. 


He thought so too, and went to the shop, taking what was left 
with him. 

” This is funny stuff you sold me,” said he ; ” it’s dull and 
sticky.” 

After examining it, the shopman said : ” This is not what 

I sold you. This is treacle l ” 

It then dawned on Mr. B. that he had got hold of the wrong 
tin, and he went back home to explain to his wife. 

” Good gracious, James I ” she exclaimed. ” And I’ve made 
a pudding with the other tinful! ” 

• * * 


A man came home the other evening and found his three 
children—a boy of seven, a girl of five, and a baby—all busy 
on the floor with his new box of cigars. 

” What are you doing with those cigars ? ” he roared. 

” Oh, father,” said the boy, pointing to the brown tobacco 
remnants on the carpet, ” we were pretendin' that they was khaki 
soldiers, and we took off their puttees, and now we can’t get 
them on again 1 ** 

• * * 

An Arithmetical Nightmare. 


RBALISTIC. 

The artist had finished his picture entitled ” The Rising Sun," 
and was showing the effort to an inartistic friend. 

” That picture makes my mouth water,” was the onlooker's 
comment. / 

” Makes your mouth water ? ” replied the artist. ” What on 
earth do you mean ? ” 

” Why, it’s a fried egg, isn’t it ? ” was the critic's reply. 



EXCUSE THE SLANG. 

Sooner or later, we shall all get caught in the scholastic web, and 
we shouldn’t be “ fly ” if wc didn’t ! 


By FELIX LEIGH. 

I F 7 men can dig a well 
In 20 days, how long 
Would 3$. 6 d. take to sail 
From London to Hong-Kong ? 

If 8o monkeys made a plan 
12 coconuts to fry, 

How many pigs would be required 
To fill a io-ton sty ? 

If John and Thomas own a field 
In size 3 pints 1 pole. 

Take 5 from 4, and what is then 
The square-root of the whole ? 

These are the kind of sums I'm set 
When I'm asleep at night. 

The Head himself, I mean to say. 

Could never get ’em right l 

MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the "B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stones for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
seut on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as Anal. 

Address The Editor, "Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
mark envelope or postcard '* Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month's prize is Seth Mortimer, 39 Com¬ 
mercial Street, Batley, Yorks, for the storyette entitled " That 
Pudding ! '* 









A BRITISH WAR-SHIP AT BATTLE PRACTICE. 

By Montague Dawson. 
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Submarine U 93 


A Tale of the Great War, of German Spies, of Naval 
Warfare, and of all Manner of Strange Adventures. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of *' In the Power of the Pygmies." " The Lost Fmpire," 

"The Race Round the World,” "The Pirate Aeroplane," etc. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE BATTLE OF THB DOGGER BANK. 

HE German Emperor had styled There was no reason to suppose that Great Britain had 
himself “ The Admiral of the fallen in any way behind the other nations in the art of 
Atlantic ”—a title that rested naval construction. So much skill, science, and money had 
largely upon the powe^ and been expended in the naval dockyards of the country that 
seeming invincibility of such Englishmen had every reason to believe that, when the 
battle-cruisers as the " Seyd- tragedy of a universal war fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
litz ’* and the M Goeben.” whole civilised world, the British Navy would not be 

For all that, the dominion of found wholly unprepared, 
the Western Ocean—as. indeed, If the “ Derfflinger ’* and her companions were the Giants 

of all the high seas from the of the ocean, the British battle-cruisers were the Titans. 
Gulf of Mexico to the Sea of They represented the triumph of modem naval con- 
Japan — had been settled struction. They were, indeed, the finest ships afloat, 
generations ago, before ever The “ Lion,” which led the line, steaming at the rate of 
>sian Navy was launched, when twenty-eight knots an hour, carried a main armament 
) the Spanish Main and the guns of ten 13 5-inch guns, and flew the flag of the Vice-Admiral, 
-decked ships thundered in the Sir David Beatty. She and her sister-ship, the “ Princess 

Royal,*’ are ships that cannot easily be mistaken. They 
people may have claimed at the have three funnels : one almost amidships, another aft ; 
he steel ships of modem navies whereas the third, which is considerably more slender than 
he test, and England had once the others, is situated abaft the main-mast, immediately 
as Mistress of the Seas. In this in rear of the bridge. 

n important fact was forgotten— The *' Invincible ” has already been mentioned as the 

land herself who had invented, first type of battle-cruiser ever built ; and the “ Indomit- 
he very first ironclad that ever able,** the ship that accompanied Sir David Beatty on that 
England had invented England, eventful morning, was a slightly smaller member of the 
5w to use. same class. The “ New Zealand ** was an improved type. 
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slightly larger, but capable of no greater speed. The normal 
speed of both these last-named ships was inferior to that 
of the “ Tiger " and the “ Lion " by, at least, three knots 
an hour. 

Of the whole squadron, the “ Tiger " was perhaps the 
masterpiece. This ship is the largest battle-cruiser afloat. 
She was laid down at Clydebank, and launched in 1914. Her 
total cost has been estimated at ^2,200,000— a sum 
considerably in excess of the cost of the very latest 
Dreadnought battle-ship, such as the “ Iron Duke" or the 
"Marlborough." She is armed, like the "Lion," with 
i3*5-inch guns. In appearance, having three funnels of the 
same size and only one mast, she resembles no other ship 
afloat. In her, and in the " Lion " and her sisters, the 
most wonderful results have been obtained. These ships 
have a normal speed of twenty-eight knots an hour, which 
can no doubt be exceeded under stress : that is to say, 
they are capable of travelling at half the rate of an 
express train, in spite of the fact that they are heavily 
armoured and carry colossal guns, which have an effective 
range at seven miles. 

The turbine engines of the " Tiger " are something to 
marvel at. They have a horse-power of 100,000 ; whereas 
the turbines of a great battle-ship, such as the " Iron 
Duke," are designed for 29,000 horse-power. 

The fight that took place that bleak, wintry morning, 
in the neighbourhood of the Dogger Bank, was the first 
occasion upon which ships of the Dreadnought period 
were matched against each other. It was, therefore, some¬ 
thing in the nature of an experiment. Both the English 
and the German navies had a certain amount of curiosity 
in regard to the fighting capacities of their opponents, 
which neither the battle in the Bight of Heligoland, nor even 
the engagement off the Falkland Islands, had served to 
satisfy. For instance, British seamen, believing half the 
tales they had heard, had come to believe that German 
naval gunnery was something almost superhuman. Also, 
the comparative value had yet to be proved of the British 
heavy 135-inch gun as opposed to the lighter, but quicker 
firing, 11-inch weapon with which the German cruisers 
were armed. 

The combat that ensued was greatly to the credit of the 
British Navy. It proved, in the first place, that our naval 
constructors had not been at fault, that our Intelligence 
Department was efficient and alert, that 
British gunnery was by no means inferior 
to the German, and last, but not least, that 
the spirit that animated British seamen 
was the same that had existed in bygone 
days, when Drake, Blake, Hawke, Nelson, 
and St. Vincent swept the enemies of 
Britain from the seas. 

The first part of the action was witnessed 
by both Crouch and Jimmy Burke from the 
shattered, broken deck of the " Moldavia." 

Of the concluding phase they heard after¬ 
wards, when they were picked up, like men 
who had been marooned, by H.M.S. 

" Cockroach," which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was the self-same torpedo-boat 
destroyer which had come to the assistance 
of the " Harlech " off the Scilly Isles. 

The " Lion " and the " Tiger " tore into 
action with something of the ferocity of the 
noble savage beasts from whom they had 
taken their names. The " Lion " was in 
the van, with the pennant of Sir David 
Beatty flying in the wind. A long trail of 
black smoke came from her triple funnels, 
as shot after shot rang out in slow pre¬ 
cision, like the sullen tolling of a bell. 

At first she did no more than endeavour 
to pick up the range. A distance of 
about eleven miles still separated the 
rival ships. The " Moldavia " lay mid¬ 
way between the two squadrons, so that 
the hulls of both the German and the 


British ships stood forth upon either horizon with alarming 
clearness. 

It was precisely nine minutes past nine when the " Lion " 
hit the " Blucher." Shortly afterwards, the " Tiger" 
drew up to within range, and the " Lion " fired salvo after 
salvo at the " Seydlitz," which stood third in the German 
line. 

Presently, the " Princess Royal " joined in the battle, and 
fired with such deadly accuracy that almost at once the 
" Blucher " was observed to be rapidly falling astern. 

It was a running fight across the open reaches of the 
North Sea. The Germans were heading straight for safety, 
for Heligoland and the mine-field in the Bight; and it was 
now that it was proved that as good work can be done, on 
board a ship in action, in the stokeholds as in the turrets. 

As has been explained, the " Indomitable " and the 
" New Zealand " were not such fast ships as the three larger 
cruisers. The stokers were called upon to make stupendous 
efforts, and as one man they answered to the call. Every 
available hand was turned down to the stokeholds, and there 
they worked like Trojans, stripped to the waist, as seamen 
fought in the days of old, until they were black as negroes 
from the coal-dust, and the perspiration poured from off 
their moist, glistening backs. 

The noise of the firing was now like a tremendous thunder¬ 
storm. On both sides the battle-cruisers were engaged, 
whereas the fighter craft and torpedo-boat destroyers flew 
here and there like swarms of gnats, their quick-firing guns 
spluttering right and left. 

When it became apparent that the " Blucher " was 
seriously damaged, the " Princess Royal" shifted her 
fire to the " Seydlitz," leaving the " Blucher " to the by 
no means tender mercy of the " New Zealand " and 
" Indomitable." 

Both the " Seydlitz " and the " Derfflinger " were in a 
bad way. The former was seen to be on fire. The Vice- 
Admiral ordered the flotilla cruisers and destroyers to drop 
back, as their smoke was fouling the range, and the German 
ships were completely screened from view by the black 
clouds that rolled upon the surface of the sea. 

It was this that at once saved the " Seydlitz " and sealed 
the fate of the " Blucher." The " Tiger," as soon as the 
third ship in the German line, became invisible, turned her 
attention to the " Blucher," which was already being 
pounded to death by the 12-inch guns of 
the " New Zealand." 

As a last hope, the German Admiral 
ordered his destroyers to drop back, to 
threaten the British ships with their tor¬ 
pedoes, and to foul with their black smoke 
the fine of fire. For a moment this new 
danger was so imminent that both the 
" Lion " and the " Tiger " were obliged to 
shift their fire from the battle-cruisers to 
the destroyers, which soon afterwards were 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat. 

The " Blucher "—which a few minutes 
before had seemed so formidable and had 
presented so bold a front—was now in the 
last throes of her death. It is not possible 
for anyone to describe—it would be sheer 
presumption for anyone even to attempt 
to describe—the scenes of horror and car¬ 
nage that were taking place between the 
" Blucher’s" decks. 

She was riddled like a sieve. Her 7-inch 
plates amid-ships had been hammered into 
pig-iron ; her 4-inch plates, forward and 
aft, had been shattered into fragments. 
One of her great guns suffered a direct 
hit; and a weapon, weighing fifteen 
tons and capable of firing a projectile of 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds, was 
cast bodily into the sea, like a broken toy. 
Both her masts were shot away. Her 
forward funnel was uprooted like a rotten 
tree in a gale. Her battery decks were 
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strewn with the mangled remains of the men who—it 
must be confessed—stuck to their guns until there were no 
guns left to serve, and who fought with extreme gallantry 
to the very end. 

If naval warfare is more romantic, less monotonous and 
weary, than the trench-fighting to which the armies in 
Flanders have been reduced, it is, at least in such cases 
as the fate of the “ Blucher," even more ghastly and more 
tragic. 

The great ship had taken on a heavy list to port. Her 
speed had died down gradually to not more than fifteen 
knots an hour, when suddenly she hauled out and steered 
straight for the north. 

Upon the instant,the “ Indomitable," like a great, savage, 
stealthy animal, broke from the British line, and bore down 


upon her prey. One after the other, her guns roared 
upon the beaten ship, which suddenly keeled right over, 
so that the light colour below her water-line glittered in 
the daylight, and only the tops of her remaining funnels 
were visible from the starboard side. And then she 
dived. With a roar, and in the midst of a great cloud 
of steam, she, with six hundred souls on board, slid into 
the depths. 

In the meantime, the battle continued, as the great ships 
raced towards the south. Both the “ Seydlitz " and the 

Derfflinger " had been severely punished ; and there is 
little doubt that the victory would have been made far 
more complete than it was, had not a mishap befallen 
the “ Lion." A shell from the " Derfflinger" struck 
her in a vital part, so that she dipped peak foremost 
in the sea. Moreover, her engines had been damaged ; 
and it was this that had the immediate effect of putting 
her out of the action, since she could no longer hope to 
keep pace with either the " Tiger" or the “ Princess 
Royal." 

Admiral Beatty, boarding the destroyer “ Attack,” 


shifted his flag to the “ Princess Royal," and did not rejoin 
his squadron until half-past eleven, when he met them 
retiring towards the north. He then learnt what had 
happened from Rear-Admiral Brock. The German ships 
had been pursued to the very mouth of the mine-field, where 
the British squadron was threatened by submarines and 
seaplanes, besides a gigantic Zeppelin which had put out 
from Heligoland. 

It is fully in accordance with German views upon the 
conduct of modern naval warfare that this Zeppelin should 
have dropped bombs among the British boats that were 
endeavouring to save the lives of the survivors of the 
" Blucher," who were swimming here and there at 
random. Had it not been for this dastardly incident, 
the Germans might have had some good reason to be 
proud of the Battle of the Dogger 
Bank. Their ships were outmatched 
and overpowered, and yet they 
fought gallantly in face of heavy 
odds. As the matter stands, 
not only did they tarnish the 
honour of their country once 
again, by scorning the 
noblest traditions of the 
sea, but they had the 
audacity to claim the 
whole affair as a glorious 
German victory. 

They did this in the 
belief that they had 
sunk the "Tiger" or 
the " Lion," or both. 
As a matter of fact, 
the total British 
casualties, including 
killed and wounded, 
were four officers and 
thirty petty officers 
and men ; and the 
material injury done 
to the " Tiger" and 
the " Lion " was only 
such as would take a 
few weeks to repair, 
though it was certainly 
necessary to tow the 
last - named ship to 
port. 

On the German side, 
the losses were consider¬ 
able. The " Blucher," 
which was certain’y a 
notable asset to the 
German Navy, was 
sunk; whereas the 
" Derfflinger " and 
“ Seydlitz " were damaged much more seriously than any 
British ship. As far as personnel was concerned, the total 
German casualties certainly exceeded a thousand—kdled, 
w r ounded, and prisoners. 

But the Battle of the Dogger Bank cannot be regarded 
solely in respect of the relative loss of ships and men on 
either side. It w'as much more. Its moral effect was 
universal. It re-established the old order of things that had 
existed at the outbreak of war. It decided, once and— 
we must hope—for all, British supremacy upon the seas. 
Though a small action—as things go nowadays—it was 
decisive in the same sense as the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the battles of the First of June, Trafalgar, and the 
Nile. 

The flag of Germany had already been swept from the 
seas. The lesson of the Dogger Bank to Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz and his colleagues amounted to this : that it 
was not only a risky, but was likely to prove an exceedingly 
unprofitable undertaking, to operate with sea-going ships— 
whether battle-ships, cruisers, or destroyers—far from the 
security of the Kiel Canal. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THB WOUNDED LION. 


the battle rolled away in the distance, and the 
smoke of the great fighting-ships grew faint beyond 
X the southern sky-line, Captain Crouch and Jimmy 

Burke remained standing together on the fore¬ 
castle-peak of the half-wrecked cargo-ship. Not a word had 
been spoken for some time. It was Crouch who was the 
first to find his voice. 

“ All my life I've been proud of one thing," said he : 
" that I was bom a Britisher. I was always sort of sorry 
for a dago of any kind. But, half an hour ago, when I saw 
the ‘ Lion ' and the 4 Tiger ’ come charging into action, I 
felt something in my throat, my lad, that I never felt before. 
It was just wonderful and splendid. War, nowadays, 
isn’t so much a matter of physical strength and courage 
as a question of national wealth, industry, and invention ; 
we live in a scientific age. And take it from me, a ship like 
the 4 Tiger ' is a kind of eighth wonder of the modern 
world." 

44 I suppose," said Jimmy, “ that what you say is true ; 
things have changed since men fought with cutlasses and 
boarded enemy ships. It’s more terrible to-day—and more 
marvellous." 

44 So it seems to me, too," said Captain Crouch. 44 And 
now, this is no time to stand idle ; there's much for both of 
us to do. Firstly, we must look to the wounded—and 
I'm afraid there are more than enough on board. Secondly, 
we must see if anything can be done to get the engines under 
way." 

Accordingly, then and there, they went down into the 
engine-room, which they found in a state of chaos. As we 
know, the chief engineer had been killed ; but, in the alley- 
way on the starboard side they encountered the second 
engineer, whose head was done up in a bandage. He had 
been knocked down by the force of an exploding shell, 
and his head had been cut open against an iron stanchion. 

It was he, with Crouch and Jimmy Burke, who gathered 
together as many of the ship's hands as they could find 
in a fit state to do an hour’s honest work. They removed 
such of the smaller parts of the machinery as had been 
thrown out of gear, when the total amount of damage done 
could be estimated. It was at once evident that there 
was no possibility whatsoever of the engines being repaired. 
Moreover, how the old ship remained afloat was little short 
of a miracle. They could hope for nothing but to be found 
either by the British squadron returning to home waters 
or some ship bound for Newcastle, Leith, or Hull. 

As far as the wounded were concerned, they were able 
to do much. Crouch took possession of the ship's medicine- 
chest, and soon proved that he had a passable knowledge 
of both surgery and medicine. A man who has spent a 
great part of his life in the wilderness of Central Africa is 
not likely to be wholly ignorant so far as drugs are 
concerned. 

More than a fifth of the crew had been killed ; and many 
of the wounded had received the most ghastly injuries. The 
modem rifle-bullet is a humane means of waging war. 
Being nickel-plated it gives a clean wound, which under 
ordinary conditions will heal rapidly. If it kills, it kills 
instantly, and as often as not without pain. Shell fire, 
however, is very different. Leaden shrapnel bullets are 
both large, rough-edged, and liable to cause gangrene in 
those who are not in the best of health. Common shell, 
charged with high explosives, causes infinite damage; 


and on board steel-plated ships, or in the vicinity of houses, 
men are horribly maimed and wounded by fragments of 
masonry and iron, by flying stones and splintered wood¬ 
work. 

Captain Whisker was in a bad way. Though a man of 
considerable physical strength, he was in no fit condition 
to suffer continual loss of blood. His temperature had 
already risen to extreme fever heat; and there is little 
doubt that, had Crouch not administered suitable drugs 
in the right proportion, his old shipmate would have lost 
his life. As for Captain Cookson, sitting in a comfortable 
chair in the midst of the wreckage of what had once been 
his cabin, he gave vent to his feelings and opinions in regard 
to the German Empire. 

Like all sailors he loved his ship. A true seaman will 
be a special pleader on behalf of his ship in much the same 
manner as an adoring mother will speak of a backward son. 
If a ship lies so heavy in the water that, when a squall is 
blowing, the waves sweep over her decks like water from 
a floodgate, she will be described as 44 steady as a rock." 
And if, on the other hand, she rolls at every billow, and 
pitches into every minor trough, she is—in the unanimous 
opinion of her master and her crew— 44 seaworthy," in 
the higher sense of the word, whatever it may mean. 

Captain Cookson loved the 44 Moldavia " ; and when he 
looked about him and witnessed the destruction and havoc 
that had been wrought by the guns of the German ships, 
he cursed the whole Teutonic brotherhood, from the Kaiser 
to the last interned German waiter in a detention-camp in 
England. 

For all that, by wholesale round abuse, he was likely to do 
no more good to himself than harm to the German Empire. 
The fact was, all on board were in much greater danger than 
they knew of. For, during the last half-hour, the wind 
had got up, shifting to the south-west; so that once again 
they were able to hear the distant booming sound of the 
great guns of the rival battle-cruisers. 

The ship lay in one of the innumerable channels that 
divide the shoals of the Dogger Bank. When any wind is 
blowing, it stands to reason that the current in these 
channels is exceedingly strong, since the sand-banks act 
in much the same way as do breakwaters—holding back 
the tide, whilst the water becomes congested in some 
other quarter. 

Now, under the influence of the freshening wind, the 
44 Moldavia " began to roll heavily upon the swell; and 
seeing that the upper part of the ship had been destroyed 
piecemeal by a hurricane of shells, she was in no fit con¬ 
dition to weather even the suspicion of a squall. 

She began to ship water from the very first; and soon 
afterwards, Crouch, who was scanning the horizon with 
great anxiety, watching every shift of the wind, came 
to the conclusion that, unless the wind dropped as abruptly 
as it had risen, the 44 Moldavia " would go down. 

The afternoon was now well advanced. The surface 
of the sea was broken in all directions by a great number 
of white waves, running strongly northward. It was low 
tide ; and on some of the shallows the foam showed white 
as snow in the sunlight that was now, for the first time that 
day, breaking from behind the clouds. 

The 44 Moldavia " rolled as a ship rides at anchor. Her 
engines had been rendered useless ; she was not capable 
of steaming a hundred yards. In addition to this, her 
steering-gear was so seriously damaged, and the rudder itself 
so out of order, that she could do nothing else but drift, 
like a derelict, upon the tide. 
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To all intents and purposes, the ship was already a wreck ; 
and every time she rolled to starboard, she shipped water in 
her holds ; so that in less than an hour she was so low down 
that both well-decks were flooded, and those who passed 
along the alley-ways were obliged to wade knee-deep in 
water. It must also be remembered that all her boats had 
been destroyed. Though the great guns were now silent 
towards the south, and there could be little question that the 
British squadron was returning, there was neither a sail nor 
a smoke-stack in sight, as far as the eye could reach across 
the water. 

And even had there not been a dozen wounded men on 
board—many of whom were in a critical condition—the 
situation had been none of the pleasantest. Once again, it 
looked as if all on board were doomed. 

Crouch, seeing that there was no time to waste, gathered 
together all the men he could find, and set about the 
construction of a raft. In this task he was aided by the 
dilapidated condition in which the German battle-cruisers 
had left the ship. In the ordinary course of events, on 
such occasions, it is necessary to break up the deck with 
axes ; but here, this work had already been done by the 
shell-fire of the “ Blucher.” The demolished chart-room 
and the shattered bridge afforded an abundance of material. 
There was no lack of rope on board ; and the buoyancy 
of the raft was considerably increased by a number of life¬ 
buoys and belts. 

The raft was constructed on the forward well-deck, 
where the men, often standing up to their waists in water, 
worked in feverish haste ; and it is astonishing what pro¬ 
digies of labour can be accomplished in so terrible a situation. 
Indeed, they worked not only to save their own lives, but 
also the lives of those of their comrades who were unable 
to assist themselves. 

One after the other, the wounded were brought down 
from the main deck and laid upon mattresses, spread side 
by side upon the raft. There was something extra¬ 
ordinarily precarious in the state of these unhappy men, 
since they had no means of knowing whether the buoyancy 
of the raft would maintain the weight of them all, when the 
ship at last went down. Crouch had taken every pre¬ 
caution that was possible : practically, without exception, 
the life-buoys and cork life-belts had been lashed under¬ 
neath the raft, the better to serve their purpose. 

When it became clear that the ship was sinking rapidly, 
Crouch ordered all hands to the forward well-deck, to be 
ready for the crisis. Fortunately, the ship was going 
down on an even keel. It was probable, however, that at 
the last moment she would dive. If she did so stem fore¬ 
most, all would be well; but, if she shot down into deep 
water bows first, then the chances were that the foremast 
would foul the raft, which would either be destroyed 
piecemeal, dragged under water, or 
so tilted up that those who had 
sought safety there would be cast 
headlong into the sea. 

The disaster came about quite 
gradually, and in the very w^ay that 
suited them best. They had plenty 
of warning that the ship was about 
to go. The raft had been manned 
by all—except a few who were pre¬ 
pared to swim—when the water rose, 
like ether in a tube, from the after 
well-deck to the poop. And then— 
of all strange things—the whole ship 
bobbed forward, like a playful duck 
in a pond, whilst the sea spread in a 
long, single wave from the poop to 
the forecastle-peak, above which the 
raft shot clear like a ship launched 
from the slips. 

When they found themselves free 
and floating upon the surface of the 
water, they marvelled that the whole 
thing had been so inordinately 
simple. They were huddled together 


like a flock of sheep ; and in three minutes they were 
wet from head to foot in spray and from the water that rose 
upward through the gaping holes in the structure of the raft. 
The last they saw of the “ Moldavia ” was the top of her 
shattered funnel, gliding on the surface for the fraction 
of a second, like the dorsal fin of a shark. Then, even this 
small black object vanished ; and there was nothing to be 
seen but an infinity of bubbles, and hundreds of broken 
pieces of spar and splintered, painted wood. The “ Mol¬ 
davia ” was gone. 

Those who, as a wise precaution, had taken to the water, 
now that it was seen that the raft was safe, scrambled, one 
after the other, drenched and dripping, to this frail, uncer¬ 
tain place of safety. There, crowded together, shivering 
from the wet and from the cold, they awaited whatsoever 
Fate might hold in store for them, in the midst of the 
desolation of the sea. 

They could not have been more than fifteen miles from 
the coast ; but—as they knew well enough—they could 
never hope to gain the security of land. They had neither 
sail nor mast; there had been no time to make one or the 
other. Neither had they any means of propelling the raft. 
They could but drift whither the tide and wind and 
current took them—and this was out to sea. 

Moreover, it was now rapidly growing dark. The sun, 
which had remained hidden throughout the greater part 
of that memorable day, showed for a few minutes upon the 
north-western horizon, in a great flood of red and gold, and 
then dropped down into the sea. At the same time, the 
squall freshened once again ; the wind showed signs of 
blowing up to a gale ; and to make matters worse, a kind 
of sea fog—dripping wet and cold—drove up from the 
south, like a great cloud of smoke. 

Crouch was a man who had a will of iron and a great heart 
of gold. He knew that his own life, and the lives of all 
those who were with him, were in the hands of an Almighty 
Power. Those poor, lonely castaways were in the hands of 
Providence. 

At such an hour, they were not likely to forget the God 
who had given them birth, who had first opened their eyes 
to all the beauties of the earth, and held them wonder- 
struck, time and time again, at the immensity of the 
eternal sea. As one man, they offered up silent, breath¬ 
less prayers. Nor were these prayers that they might 
live, such as might issue from a coward’s lips, but 
prayers for everlasting grace, for forgiveness and courage 
to the last. 

Crouch drew near to Jimmy. The raft was now so 
strained and lifted by the broken surface of the water that 
it groaned and fretted as in pain. 

“ I fear one thing,” said he, ” and one thing only: if the 
wind holds, she’ll break. She can’t bear the strain much 
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longer. She was knocked together like a Canton flower-boat, 
or an Irish fence.” 

” There’s still hope,” said Jimmy Burke. 

He spoke in a monotone, in a voice without expression, as if 
his words meant nothing. Indeed, he himself hardly under¬ 
stood them. In his heart he saw no cause to hope ; there was 
no reason why they should be saved. He was wet to the skin 
and well-nigh frozen, so numbed in all his limbs that he could 
scarcely move. And it is only natural, when the body is 
reduced to this condition, that the mind should cease to work ; 
it becomes a mere machine ; and words are spoken in much 
the same way as a monkey jabbers or a parrot talks, without 
regard to their meaning. 

They waited in patience, in silence, and with a fortitude 
that was something more than heroic. They waited for nearly 
another hour : by then it was almost dark. The raft still held 
together, though those on board of her were almost perished. 
The sea fog had evidently driven past, for a few stars were 
visible above them. 

And then it was that H.M.S. ” Cockroach ” hove in sight, 
steaming due north-westward, at the rate of thirty knots an 
hour. 

As one man, they lifted their voices in a great shout that 
went out upon the loneliness of the black, rolling waters, to 
reach the ears of men in comparative security, who stood 
bewildered and amazed in the very hour of their triumph and 
elation. 

His Majesty’s Ship ” Cockroach,” but newly come from the 
thunder of the Dogger Bank, changed her 
course on the instant, and veered round to 
the south. And a little after, those cast¬ 
aways were saved. 

They were well cared for by the seamen 
on board the torpedo-boat destroyer, who 
could talk of nothing but victory and the 
sinking of the ” Bliicher.” The survivors 
of the tramp steamer were given food 
and warm drinks; and the lights of 
Tynemouth were in sight when Jimmy 
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Burke went on deck with Crouch and the Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

The night had cleared, Above them was a whole canopy 
of stars. A new moon, too, had risen—a moon that 
heralded another month of the World War, of carnage, 
victory, and repulse. And this moon had traced upon the 
surface of the sea a narrow, glittering silver pathway, which 
was like a road that led from out of all these scenes of horror 
and destruction to a far-off land of happy dreams. And, 
on a sudden, into this silver pathway, there hove the 
shadows of two mighty giants. They heard the engines of 


a great ship groaning, as the strong screws churned the 
water ; and then they saw the dark, colossal outline of one 
of the monarchs of the sea, with an even greater ship in 
tow. 

Both were men-of-war that moved forward slowly, 
cumbrously, as if in pain. It was the wounded “ Lion," 
crawling back to port—broken, bleeding, but invincible 
to the very end. On that calm moon-lit night, the 
" Lion " stood forth as a symbol of all England—-hard 
hit and heavy of heart, but resolute, defiant, and un¬ 
conquerable. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


T HERE is romance in all things. No one will 
dispute, for instance, there is romance in war ; 
but it is not every one that realises that there 
is just as much that is romantic in a coal-field, a 
factory, or a dockyard. 

The traveller who journeys by night through one of the 
great industrial centres of England cannot fail to be 
impressed by the enormous strides that civilisation has 
made during the last century, at the vast wealth of modem 
nations, and the organisation of industry. In a night scene, 
where great chimneys and the head-gears of coal-pits tower 
against the starlight, and the sky is red with the reflection 
of thousands of flaming furnaces and ovens, and white- 
hot rubbish is tossed here and there like hay in a new-mown 
field, there is much to marvel at, and not a little of romance. 

Modern industry has grown like a mushroom. The 
invention of the steam-engine was the first step in the great 
march of science that led to the conquest of Nature, and 
placed in the hands of man the illimitable resources of the 
earth. Mineral wealth is the capital of a country—a source 
of income that is almost inexhaustible. 

In all busy England, there is no greater centre of activity 
than the mouth of the river Tyne. Here we have, clustered 
together within a comparatively small area, a score of 
flourishing towns—Shields, Tynemouth, Jarrow, Wallsend, 
Newcastle. Each of these is a little Sheffield in itself, 
where working men labour for long hours, live well, grumble 
much, and find little time to wash. The men of Tyneside are 
the toughest breed in England—the toughest and, perhaps, 
the roughest, too. 

It was to the Tyneside that the wounded " Lion " 
crawled home. It was to the mouth of this turbid, close- 
packed river, to the smoke-stained atmosphere of a million 
factories and workshops, that H.M.S. " Cockroach " 
brought the crew of the " Moldavia." 

Many were wounded, some were even at the 
door of death, and all had looked Eternity in 
the face. They had come through unheard-of 


dangers—they had waited for destruction, counting the 
seconds to the end—and they had been saved, as by a 
miracle, from out of the midst of the sea. 

Perhaps one of the most singular and amazing contrasts 
in the universe lies in the transformation of a battle-field 
into a hospital ward. In one, we find such uproar and con¬ 
fusion, such thunder, fire, imprecations, and groans of agony, 
as can only be compared to the nether regions. In the 
other, all is stillness, cleanliness, solicitude, and care. It 
is a strange thing for a man who is but newly come from a 
scene of noisy and indescribable carnage, to look into the 
smiling eyes and red-cheeked morning face of an English 
girl. It is not easy for him to comprehend that the same 
world can contain such vastly different aspects. 

Upon a certain jetty above the mud-dyed water of the 
Tyne, a do?en of such women were waiting for the torpedo- 
boat destroyer as she neared the shore. They were members 
of the Women’s Emergency Corps, dressed as hospital 
nurses, who had come prepared for anything, but most 
of all to welcome back to Tyneside those who had helped to 
keep the flag of England flying on the seas. 

Arrangements had been made for the casualties sustained 
by the Navy, but no one had reckoned upon the arrival of a 
score of seriously injured men of the crew of a small tramp- 
steamer. However, there was one there—a lady in some 
position of authority—who took the matter into her own 
hands, with a degree of common sense and promptitude 
that stands much to her honour. 

" They must go to the American Hospital," said she. 
" They have plenty of accommodation there, and are simply 
crying out for patients." 

Accordingly it was to this American Hospital that the 
crew of the " Moldavia" were conducted, some on 
stretchers and some of the more seriously wounded— 
such as Captain Whisker—in motor ambulances which 
had been sent down to meet them. 

It was a sad procession that passed through the streets 
that famous evening, when men could do nothing else but 



ropped bombs amonf the British boats that were endeavouring to save of the Dogger Bank.’' (See page 387.) 
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talk of the North Sea fight, and no one showed the smallest 
inclination to go to bed. When it became known what the 
fate of the cargo-ship had been—and the “ Moldavia " 
was well known upon the Tyne—the eyes of these slow- 
thinking, stubborn people were opened, at last, to the full 
meaning of the War. That a powerful battle-cruiser, 
like the “ Bliicher," should deign to direct her guns upon 
a defenceless merchant-ship, proved only too clearly once 
again that the German Empire, thwarted in her senseless 
ambition, was prepared to stick at nothing. 

It was conduct such as this that had turned the sym¬ 
pathies of the whole world towards the Allies. It was by 
means of field-hospitals and various Red Cross institutions 
that a large section of the American public had been able to 
give practical expression to their feelings. 

Crouch, accompanied by the medical officer himself, 
who had come down to the jetty, was the first to reach 
the hospital. The little sea-captain was so accustomed 
to hardships, and possessed of such great vitality, that the 
terrible ordeal through which he had passed did not seem 
to have had the slightest effect upon either his physical 
strength or his nerves. He walked briskly, though with 
his usual limp, carrying on an animated and somewhat 
one-sided conversation with the doctor. 

It was hardly possible to mistake the American Hospital, 
by reason of the enormous " Stars and Stripes " which, 
day and night, floated from above the portal. Within 
was everything that human ingenuity, modem science, 
and the generosity of a great and charitable nation, could 
devise. Captain Crouch Was not the least surprised at 
that; but what caused him to stop stone-dead, like a 
man struck, and stand gaping like a yokel at a fair, was the 
slim figure of a young girl, dressed in the white cap and 
apron of a trained nurse, who was the first person he set 
eyes upon the moment he entered the door. 

Captain Crouch had a good memory. Besides, not so 
many weeks had elapsed before he had had his little con¬ 
fidential chat with Peggy Wade in the New York offices 
of Jason, Stileman and May. He remembered nearly 
everything Peggy had told him, even the story of the lucky 
sixpence that had once belonged to Admiral " Swiftsure 
Burke." He remembered, as well, the strange coincidence 
that had come to fight in the “ Goat and Compasses ” 
hotel, on the night when he and Jimmy had deciphered the 
mysterious message. 

" My lass i" said he, holding out a hand, " my lass, we've 
met before!" 

Peggy must be excused if she could not at first recollect. 
Though Crouch's heart was the same as ever, and his was 
the same indomitable will, he bore more than one mark of the 
recent conflict—his clothes were in rags, his face was cut 
and bruised, and he had been drenched to the skin in the 
salt water of the sea. 

“ Forgive me ! " said Peggy ; " but I can't remember." 

And then she saw Crouch's strange glass eye that always 
stared in front of him, and remembered on a sudden. 

" Why, yes 1 " she cried, holding out both hands. " Of 
course, I remember now." 

A few quick questions from either side were answered 
no less briefly. The waters of remembrance—even of quite 
little things—are very sweet indeed ; and it was pure joy 
to them to speak of the Admiral's lucky sixpence. 

It was that that brought back Crouch's mind to Jimmy, 
whom a strange fate was bringing to the very hospital where 
lie would be cared for by the best friend and sole companion 
of other far-ofl days. 

The ship’s officers and crew of the " Moldavia " came to 
this quiet haven of rest like broken men—men who had 
bjen broken upon the relentless wheel of war. Jimmy 
liurke was well able to walk ; for all that, he was so bruised 
and aching in his limbs that he did so like an old man, 
limping painfully and leaning heavily upon a stick. • 

His surprise and amazement can better be imagined than 
described when, arrived at the hospital, he found himself 
confronted by Peggy Wade. It was, indeed, a strange 
thing that, in so short a space of time, and after so many 
vicissitudes and dangers, these two should be brought to¬ 


gether. All the way across the Atlantic—more especially 
when they were off the coast of Ireland and pursued by a 
German submarine—the girl's thoughts had been of Jimmy, 
the friend and companion from whom she had parted in 
New York. Two days after the boy had gone, she had been 
offered a post with an American hospital which was about 
to be established in the North of England, prior to leaving 
for the scene of operations in France. And three days after 
her arrival in England, a strange fate had brought him— 
hurt, broken, and weary—to the very hospital where the 
girl herself was employed. 

Jimmy's case was not very different from that of the 
majority of his companions. Though he had sustained no 
serious bodily injury, he had passed through an ordeal 
that had been enough to shatter the nerves of the strongest 
men. Long hours of peril, followed by sleepless nights 
during which the greatest hardships have to be endured, 
will sap the strength and vital energy no less surely than the 
most dangerous wounds. It was necessary for all these 
men to rest, to be given nourishing food and to be allowed 
to sleep. As for those who were wounded—like the two 
merchant captains, Cookson and the burly Whisker—they 
received skilful treatment and the tenderest care; so that, 
though more than one was brought to the hospital more 
dead than alive, not one succumbed to his injuries. 

In two days' time, when J immy Burke was quite restored 
to health, a party of three people travelled to London by 
train. And these three were Captain Crouch, Peggy Wade 
(who had obtained a few days' leave), and Jimmy Burke 
himself. 

Peggy and Jimmy had many things to speak of. The 
boy was delighted to hear that Aunt Marion was in England, 
too. As for Peggy, she listened in rapt attention to the 
whole story : of how Jimmy had discovered Stork on board 
the " Harlech," and how the villainous ship's carpenter 
had accused the boy of being a German spy. Crouch 
related his experiences at the top of his voice, working 
himself up into such a state of excitement that he waved 
his arms about him like a maniac, and from time to time 
laid hold of J immy by the shoulders and shook the boy 
violently, as if he desired to satisfy himself that the whole 
thing was not a dream. 

He described the attack of the " Dresden," and the havoc 
that had been wrought by the guns of the German cruiser. 
He produced a note-book and pencil, and wrote out the 
mysterious message—the riddle that Jimmy had solved. 
And then he told the girl how the ship had been sighted 
by the U 93 ; and when he spoke of Jimmy's gallantry 
in saving the " Harlech " from destruction, Peggy felt a 
thrill of pride that she counted as her best and truest 
friend one who had rendered such signal service to his 
country. Somehow or other, in the stuffy New York 
office, she had never looked upon Jimmy Burke in the light 
of a hero ; he had been just a boy, with whom she had been 
wont to revel in the joys of forbidden office ." picnics," 
making cocoa and cooking sausages upon the stove. 

Hitherto, the girl’s fife had been somewhat circumscribed; 
and Crouch’s story seemed to her too wonderful to be true. 
If the saving of the "Harlech" was an incident that 
caused her pulses to throb and the blood to fly to her face, 
all that had happened at the empty flat in the Edgware 
Road was fantastic and mysterious. It resembled an 
episode from the " New Arabian Nights." 

She listened in breathless eagerness to the description of 
the chase of the " Marigold," and to how the " Kitty 
McQuaire " had sighted the enemy’s battle-cruiser squad¬ 
ron, steaming north-westward for the Tyne. The sinking 
of the fishing-smack, the crew rescued by the " Moldavia ’* 
at the eleventh hour, the reappearance of the dreaded 
U 93, and the hurricane of shells hurled from the 
“ Bliicher's ’’ guns—all this was the very essence of adven¬ 
ture. And then Crouch, with becoming modesty, told how 
he had rammed the submarine, and sent her to the bottom, 
speaking of the whole episode in much the same manner as 
he mentioned the loss of his favourite pipe. 

When Peggy heard of the sufferings they had endured 
and the mental torture they had gone through when adrift 
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upon the raft, she was filled with two emotions—a great 
wonder that human men could face such terrors and survive, 
a feeling of thankfulness to the great God Who watches over 
all. Who holds in wonderful subjection Life and Death, 
Victory and Defeat. 

The story of the North Sea fight rang throughout the 
British Empire, from Melbourne to Vancouver, from the 
Orkneys to the Cape. It mattered little what Germans 
had to say, whether or not they believed that the “ Lion ” 
and the “ Tiger " had been sent beneath the waves ; the 
fact remained that all Britons were assured that, should the 
German High Seas Fleet desire to put matters to the test 
—should the great battle-ships that were rusting in the Kiel 
Canal come forth upon the open sea—the Grand Fleet of 
Britain was prepared to meet them. Until that time, raids 
might take place, by aeroplanes and Zeppelins ; but, as far 
as any grand invasion was concerned, the shores of England 
were—as they have been in the past—inviolable and secure. 

A winter afternoon was far advanced, and the streets 
shrouded in gloomy darkness, when Crouch and his com¬ 
panions arrived in London. They went first to the head 
offices of Jason, Stileman and May ; then to Scotland Yard, 
where they found Superintendent-Detective Etheridge, who 
accompanied them to the Admiralty, where once again they 
were questioned and congratulated by Commander Fells. 

All that happened in those few days in London can be 
told in a dozen lines. 

Commander Fells had not spoken rashly when he 
promised that the Admiralty would not forget the services 
that Crouch and his young friend had rendered to the Allied 
cause. The firm of Jason, Stileman and May rewarded 


the boy generously for saving the " Harlech." Jimmy— 
who a few weeks ago had been a pauper in New York— 
found himself the possessor of a banking account such 
as he had never dreamed of. For days he carried his 
cheque-book about with him, as if it were a kind of passport 
—as, indeed, a cheque-book is. 

The boy was given the choice of a commission in the 
Royal Naval Division or one of the Service Battalions of the 
New Army. He now wears a khaki uniform, and a Sam 
Browne belt, and is burnt to the colour of tan by many 
months in the sun ; and on each shoulder-strap and on the 
lapels of his jacket is the grenade crest and the title badges 
of the Royal Wessex Fusiliers. 

As for the Baron von Essling—who was no less a person 
than " Mr. Valentine ” of the Hotel Magnificent—he is to 
be found at a Prisoners of War camp at Wakefield, where he 
spends most of his time reading the works of Treitschke, 
who has much to say that is gratifying (to a German) on 
the subject of World Power and the downfall of the British 
Empire. 

Unfortunately, Herr Rosencrantz still enjoys the privi¬ 
lege of his alleged neutrality; and it is quite unlikely—how¬ 
ever long the War may last—that # he will ever venture to 
risk his precious life. He still carries on his business as a 
money-lender, though, nowadays, his practices are said 
to have become so extremely dubious and shady that even 
Guildenstem has given up his share in the business. 

Crouch is still Crouch, though he wears the uniform of 
a naval officer, with the twisted gold stripes upon his 
sleeve that denote the Royal Naval Reserve. The 
Admiralty—who were not disposed to waste the services 
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44 The raft shot clear like a ship launched from the slips.’* (See page 389.) 
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of so valuable a man—saw to it that he received 
an appointment in which he was likely to have ample 
opportunity of displaying both his presence of mind and 
courage. He now holds a senior and responsible position 
on board one of the armed liners that are doing duty as 
light-cruisers in the outer seas, though—in the public 
interest—what his work exactly is cannot be explained. 

The World War has spread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. It came, like a sudden and tremendous earthquake, 
to shake civilisation itself to its foundations. It has sent 
men—who in the long-off days of Peace thought little of 
wars and little dreamed of fighting—to all climes and 
countries. .And so it was with Crouch and the two young 
friends that came with him to London. Peggy is working 
hard in a base hospital in France. Jimmy Burke is in the 
trenches. The exact whereabouts of Captain Crouch 


is quite unknown ; he was last heard of in mid-Atlantic, 
where he is likely to be as much at home as anywhere 
else. One thing, however, is quite certain. In spite of his 
previous experience, in spite of the ill-fated U 93, he 
cares no more for a German submarine than a porpoise or a 
black-fish. 

The World War must continue to the end. Civilisation 
can never again know the meaning of Peace, until the 
German States themselves have endured the havoc and 
witnessed the desolation that follows in the path of War. 
To that end, Britons, Latins, and Slavs, will continue to 
strive, giving freely of their very best and bravest, that the 
world may, at last, be free. And it is for that far-off 
Freedom that the guns are thundering now, on the Yser, 
on the wild plains of Poland, and under the shadow of Achi 
Baba, that guards the gate to Russia and the Golden Horn. 


THE END. 


“It is the Final Lap 

(King George.) 


that Wins!” 


By FRANK ELLIS. 

T HE runners gather for the start. 

They strain like greyhounds on the slip. 

There is emotion at the heart, 

There is a quiver on the lip. 

But though the race each one begins, 

" It is the final lap that wins ! ’* 


Shouts rend the air ! The swaying mass. 
Each one with cheers his own acclaims. 
The runners pass and then repass. 

The air is full of divers names. 

Ah ! vain the shouts, the noise, the dins— 
" It is the final lap that wins 1 " ' 


The race is not unto the swift, 

The battle is not to the strong. 

Some shall fall out, and some shall drift, 
The few shall hear the triumph-song. 
Ever the number lessens, thins— 

" It is the final lap that wins 1 " 


O generous youth, the race is thine ! 

So thou endure unto the end. 

The cloud of witnesses, they shine. 
They stand to aid thee, to befriend. 
Cast off the hindering doubts, the sin! 
“ It is the final lap that wins 1 ” 
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Slip-Fielding. 
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By an Old One 



^RE you a slip-fielder? Then, if you have 
been chosen for that position on 
your merits, it is a testimonial to 
your quickness of eye and hand, 
and to your unfailing alertness. 
“ Ever ready! ” is the slip-fielder’s 
. \ motto, and if he does not live up 

L\ \\ to it, he will be more useful in the 

pavilion or, at the best, in some 
position on the field of less responsi¬ 
bility and fewer opportunities. 

A good slip-fielder is invaluable to his side, especially 
if that side has another treasure, in the shape of an express 
bowler. These two together—the fast bowler and the alert, 
quick-eyed, lightning-handed slip-fielder—make an ideal 
combination for getting rid of batsmen. The click of the 
bat and the catch at slip are almost simultaneous. Scarcely 
the twinkling of an eye divides them. Woe be to the slip- 
fielder who was not looking ! But the slip-fielder who is not 
looking is certainly a rarity in first-class cricket, because 
the very qualities which made him a good slip-fielder will 
keep him a good slip-fielder, and have probably become 


second nature. 

I said just now that the slip-fielder’s motto was “ Ever 
ready ! " and so it is ; but that does not mean that he is 
always watching for the ball. No. He watches the ball 
at the right time, and when the bowler is not bowling he 
relaxes his strained attention, and stands at ease. But 
mark 1 The fast bowler, after taking a walk of sixteen 
yards or so, turns upon his heel. Down goes the slip- 


fielder, his chin thrust forward, his two hands extended. 
From the moment the bowler turns to run up to the crease 
the slip-fielder’s eyes follow his every movement, and when 
he delivers the ball they follow the course of the ball till 
it touches the bat, and if, by good luck from the slip- 
fielder’s point of view, it glances off the bat and comes 
flying towards him, he never loses sight of it until it is 
safely between his two palms. 

That is to say, he is attentive at the right time ; alert 
when alertness is necessary. He knows when to unbend 
and he knows when to bend every energy of mind and 
body to his task. A machine would go on doing the same 
thing all the time, just as the motor of a car goes whirring 
and burring and humming whether the car is running or 
whether it is standing still. But the slip-fielder is not a 
machine. He is a man of action, who brings brains and 
will-power and athletic training to the task he has in 
hand. 

He never knows when his opportunity is coming. I am 
sometimes sorry for the fielders in the slips. Down they 
go to the attitude of attention, ball after ball, over after 
over, hour after hour, and little or nothing comes their way. 
But I need not be sorry. The good slip is just as attentive 
when catches are not coming his way as when they are. 
He must be ready for the catch that does not come or he 
will not be ready for the catch that does come. 

It would be an interesting investigation to find out how 
famous slip-fielders of the past had succeeded in their 
business or profession in later life. A game is a game, of 
course, and business is business; but I am quite sure, never- 
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theless, that the qualities which make a good slip-fielder 
are calculated to make a successful man. Shakespeare 
seems to have been of opinion that the ball came swift and 
true to the slip-fielder's hands only once, and if he did not 
catch it then, he never got another chance. Of course, 
he did not draw his lesson from cricket, because, in Shake¬ 
speare’s day, cricket did not exist, or, even if it did, in a very 
primitive form. He took his simile from the eternal tides— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune, 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

That is, perhaps, a little too drastic. Nevertheless, a 
miscatch is a miscatch, and the man who is missed may 
go on to make a century, or even two, and perhaps win 
the match for his side. 

The slip-fielder was not looking. He had been looking 
while twenty or thirty overs were bowled. Then he grew 
tired, his thoughts wandered, his eyes followed his thoughts. 
Click ! The ball came right to his hands. He saw it, but 
he saw it too late. His hands could not travel fast enough. 
The chance was gone. The catch was dropped. Or 
perhaps, indeed, the ball had travelled to the boundary, and 
the scoring-board marked up four. Yes, and not only so, 
but that lost catch meant a lost match. Of course, the 
man who was not looking was very sorry ; but sorrow does 
not win matches. It is alertness and skill and patience— 
qualities of that sort which win matches. 

I knew a youth who, in his earliest boyhood, conceived 
an ambition. He wanted to be something. It w r as one 
of those things that he could not be apprenticed to. He 
had to grow up to it, as it were, and work and wait and 
wait and work. The thing he was apprenticed to was 
something quite different. But he always kept his eye on 


the ball of his ambition. He believed he should make a 
catch some day. Yet he was thirty-three when that catch 
came ! But year in, year out, he was always ready for it, 
and always preparing for it. 

I know an artist who has just become famous. He is 
nearly forty years of age, and has seen rough times and 
something akin to poverty, ever since he was a grown 
man. But he kept working away, ever keeping his eye 
on the ball. He felt sure a catch would come presently. 
Sometimes he felt like relaxing his watchfulness and giving 
up looking for the catch that never came. But it came 
about a year ago, quite unexpectedly, and to-day the 
nobility and gentry of the West End of London are going 
to his quiet street to have their portraits painted by a man 
who, a year or two ago, was scarcely known outside his own 
circle of friends. But he was watching for the catch all the 
time—fielding in the slips. 

Yes, remember that the boy or man who is not ready for 
the catch when it does not come, will not be ready for the 
catch when it does come. He must be ready all the time. 

But there is another kind of slip-fielding which is still 
more important. Hitherto, I have spoken only of making 
catches for yourself, in your own behoof. But I would have 
every boy delight to field in the slips of helpfulness. Some 
boys go through the world with their eyes shut to the 
need of others. Some boys, on the other hand, seem ever 
on the watch for opportunities of being kind and helpful. 

Jesus Christ was a slip-fielder of that kind. It is recorded 
that He went about doing good, which is another way of 
saying that He went about looking for opportunities of 
doing good, that He was always on the qui vive for cases of 
need, always fielding in the slips of misery and wretchedness 
and sin, that He might catch the smitten ball of humanity 
and save it from the boundary of destruction. Can we not 
all be slip-fielders of that kind ? 


Over the Hills and Far Away. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


G OOD-BYE, book, and good-bye, chum, 
Farewell, happy days of school; 

For the larger hours have come 
And we seek a wider rule. 


Good-bye, masters, lessons all, 
Boys grow men so soon to-day; 
And we hear the voices call 
Over the hills and far away. 



a Reverse. 

Capsized Irish Mariner :—" Begorra ! I thought I’d got hold of a life-belt, 
but it feels like a submarine ! " 


Good-bye, days of youthful prime. 
Saunters in the evening cool; 
We have had a jol.y time, 

Happy are the days of school. 
Bat the time for these is past, 
We must seek a larger day ; 
And the voices call at last 
Over the hills and far away. 


Put the bat within the bag— 

Bat and ball to-day we part; 

How the old things seem to drag 
That once stirred the mind and heart ! 
Let us say “ Good-bye ** at the gate, 
Here we may no longer stay ; 

Life and glory and action wait 
Over the hills and far away. 


Yet one day we may return, 

And our wandering steps retrace ; 
Feel again the old heart-yeam, 

Look upon the dear old place. 

All the memories unforgot 
Of our boyhood’s happy day. 

We will reach the sweet old spot 
From over the hills and far away. 
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Jack talking and whistling on his back. 

B EFORE enumerating the wonderful results that 
can be achieved by training the English starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris) to imitate the human voice in 
talking, laughing, whistling tunes, and so forth, 
I feel it incumbent to point out the absurd fallacy that 
generally exists—that in order to enable a bird to talk it 
is necessary to slit or cut its tongue 1 

Numbers of people, after hearing my birds, have re¬ 
marked : “ Did you cut their tongues ? " “Of course 

their tongues are slit! *' Therefore let me impress it upon 
all who read this little article, that not only is this practice 
(if in practice it exists) absurd, but it is wanton and un¬ 
necessary cruelty. In proof of this my birds, Jack and 
Pollie, are, I hope, sufficient evidence ; and, further, I 
wish to emphatically impress upon them that the principal 
rules to employ are kindness, gentleness, patience, and 
common sense. 

I have heard that the fallacy of cutting a starling's 
tongue, in order that the bird may talk, originated in the 
following story. A man had a number of starlings in a 
large cage marked up—" Fine young starlings, only one 
shilling each," and, as each would-be purchaser arrived, the 
man would say : “ There’s a fine one there, sir! ” pointing 
out one of them, “ but I shall want half a crown for him, 
sir, because he’s the only one I’ve got with the tongue 
slit, so he's bound to be a talker, he is, sir.” He would 
then proceed to catch the bird and show the slit tongue, 
and invariably succeeded in effecting a sale. This dodge 
would be repeated as each new customer arrived and 
departed, rejoicing at his good bargain. The reader is 
perhaps unaware that all starlings have a very peculiar 
formation at the extremity of their tongues, which gives 
the appearance of a little piece, of a V-shape, snipped out 
of it ; the humour therefore of this fraud will be easily 
appreciated. 

Most naturalists, including Darwin, have termed the 
starling the English mocking-bird, but Mr. W. H. Hudson 
in his work, “ British Birds," tells us that the starling 
never reproduces’the song of any other songsters. If Mr. 
Hudson Refers to their wild state alone, I must say that 
I have never been able to associate any of the almost 
endless notes he utters with the song of the thrush, robin, 
blackbird, lark, etc., but his natural notes are so varied 
that they have been taken for those of the songsters 
proper. 

Starlings also naturally emit sounds of other birds. 
As a proof and instance of this, both my birds give whistles 
or sounds precisely similar to those of the peewit, curlew, 
and the plaintive cry of the sea-gull, although they have 
never heard any of them. The following is the full 
repertoire of Jack and Pollie, so far as I can remember 
for the moment; and should there be any sceptics among 
my readers, I can only invite them to come and see and 
be convinced. 

Talking. —“ There's a little dear ! ” “ Kiss poor dear little 

Jack ! " “I say, Jack, come on ! ” “ Come on, Jack, 


The Starling as a 
Home Pet. 

How I Taught my Birds to Talk. 

By THOMAS HAROLD FERRAR. 



say something ! ” “ Oh dear ! oh dear I ” ** Wait 

a minute, Jack!’’ “Louie! Louie!" (my wife’s 
name). “ Come on now, Jack! " (sometimes coaxingly, 
at times sternly). “ Hello ! Hello ! " “ There you 

are, Jack! ** “ What ho ! what oh ! ” “ Puss. Puss, 

Puss ! " “ Whatever is it ? ’’ 

Whistling. —Myself whistling my dog. The Roller 
canary’s song and full trills. The Pekin nightingale. 
“ Pop goes the weasel! ” and the refrains of othej 
new and old popular songs, and sparrows quarrelling. 

All the above are spoken in a perfectly clear human¬ 
like voice, the tunes and whistles also being quite in tune 
and correct, note for note. 

Another quite common expression of people who have 
seen my birds is “ What handsome birds ! I always thought 
starlings were a dark, brownish sort of bird." Of course 
he is nothing of the kind, being one of our handsomest 
British birds, with lustrous reflections of purple, green, 
violet, and gold, with white V-shaped spangles on the 
breast, which has a rich, royal purple background, and 
brown V-shaped spangles on the back and shoulders, 

which are dark 
green and 
brown in hue. 
Over all there 
is a metallic 
glossy sheen at 
every movement 
of the body, the 
colours changing 
as if by magic, 
giving him the 
appearance of a 
little living 
kaleidoscope. 

The beak is 
saffron (the 
colour of the 
blackbird), the 
legs are mahog¬ 
any colour, and 
the bird has a 
most intelligent 
black little eye ; 
in the sun, or by 
gas - light, the 
prismatic colour¬ 
ing is greatly 
intensified. The 
young ones. i.e.. 
before their first 
moult, are quite the opposite in plumage, being a dull-grev 
colour all over, with no sheen or prismatic effects. 

To bring the nestlings up by hand they should be placed 
in a smallish box or basket, or, better still, in a flower-pot 
lined liberally with short hay. If the latter is used another 
pot of the same size can be placed on the top (upside down) 
to form a covering to keep them in when not feeding them. 
They should be fed on soaked bread with a little oatmeal, to 
which a few ants'-eggs and small worms cut up can be 
added. Small quantities should be given at a time and 
very frequently, placed in their mouths by means of a 
thin piece of wood, fashioned like a long Cayenne-pepper 
spoon. 


Jack on his master's head, whistling 
for an Irish Terrier. 
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When they are nicely fledged they can be put into a 
roomy cage and the same diet continued for a few weeks, 
with now and then a few small scraps from the table. 
They should have a drinking-water vessel placed outside 
the cage, otherwise they will drench the cage in water by 
bathing in it; and a vessel of their food placed inside the 
cage, freshly made every morning. Although it will be 
observed that they very quickly 
feed themselves, they quite 
appreciate being fed with their 
“ bottle/’ but - this need now 
only be done for amusement. 

The best food to give an 
adult starling is 

4 parts unsweetened biscuit- 
meal. 

i part dried flies, 
i part ants’-eggs. 

A part crissel (meat-meal). 

Mix to a crumbly moisture, 
with milk sometimes for a 
change, fresh every morning ; 
three parts of a tea-cup will 
be sufficient to last the day and 
early next morning. Small 
quantities of these ingredients 
can be had separately. Packet 
foods of any description I avoid; 
one never knows how long the 
ingredients have been mixed. 

In addition to the above 
formula?, give one or two meal¬ 
worms per day, and rather 
coarse sand. If used as I have 
pointed out, the feeding costs only three half-pence per 
week. 

I keep Jack and Pollie in a rectangular cage, 2 ft. io in. 
long, i ft. 6 in. high, and i ft. 6 in. deep. They agree per¬ 
fectly, being gregarious in the off-breeding seasons in their 
wild state, but it is imperative that only one pupil should be 
taken in hand when teaching him phrases, etc. The best 
plan is to keep him in a large cage in a room that is not 
much used by the household. 

Of course, if one wants the starling to imitate 
the canary or other bird, the latter should be kept 
constantly with him—out of his sight, if possible, at first— 
and when he has learned his lesson from his feathered 
master he can be removed. Having an excellent memory, 
the pupil will not forget what he has once learned. Only 
one songster must be teaching at a time ; if more than 
one is used, the starling may mix up the notes of each, 
the result being a jumble of the two or more. 

In order to keep starlings tame (as they, of 
:ourse, are when they are very young), they 
ihould be fed with tit-bits. Meal-worms are 
:he best, given from the hand, which should 

gently offered them from inside their cage 
md in such a position that they will have to 
ump on the hand. When they have pro¬ 
gressed so far, place a meal-worm in the 
■losed hand, when they will prise open the 
ia.nd for it, which they take a delight in doing. 

Vf ter this has been repeated for a week or so, 
hey can be lured to do this outside the cage (as 
>er the photograph), the main object being to 
et them thoroughly accustomed to come on 
o the hand. 

Before, however, they are allowed out of the 
a ge, the following quite simple and painless 
[t ^ e operation should be done. Hold the bird 
a the left hand and get a friend to stretch out 
o its full capacity one of his wings ; then 
ritH a P air °* sharp scissors cut off all the 
?a.ttiery part of each flight feather from the 
ip close up to the shoulder, but do not cut 
ny of the hard quill parts. This is done in 
refer to curb him in flying, and should be 


done just before he commences his first moult. It will 
give him no inconvenience, and when his wing is closed 
it is not noticeable. This need not be repeated, for, by 
the time he has got used to it, these feathers will be shed 
to give place to his beautiful new ones. The object of 
this is to prevent the bird having too free a use of his 
wings until he is accustomed to being let out of his cage. 

This is the only time they 
should be held in the hand, 
unless their nails require cut¬ 
ting at the tips, until they are 
well on in life ; then one can 
do practically anything with 
them. As an illustration of 
this, I can place Jack or Pollie 
on their backs upon my open 
hand and they will remain 
there for quite a long time, 
talking and whistling as though 
it were the most natural thing 
in the world. Jack came into 
my possession in May 1905, 
and Pollie in the spring of 
1909, so they are eleven and 
seven years old respectively. 
As Pollie picked up all Jack's 
accomplishments with very 
little assistance from myself, 
it will be only necessary for 
me to relate my regime of 
teaching and keeping Jack. 

It is interesting to watch 
Jack fly direct into the salt- 
box (shown in one of the illus¬ 
trations) when the lid is quite shut down. He accomplishes 
this in his flight by inserting his beak in the small slit between 
the box and the shut lid, then by opening his beak he raises 
the lid and squeezes himself in. This is done so rapidly 
that it appears as though the lid opened at the right moment 
of its own accord; and sometimes he will remain inside 
the box for a long time chattering away to his heart's 
content, and every now and then popping his head out to 
take a look round and then withdraw it. He and Pollie 
are also especially fond of perching on my wife's hand or 
arm when she is sewing, resting on the needle hand for 
preference to watch the plying of the needle, which always 
interests them. When I am reading aloud, Jack’s favourite 
spot is as close to my mouth as he can get, usually under 
my chin holding on to the lapel of my coat. When looking 
into my lips as they move in reading, he very gently inserts 
his beak, prises them open quite wide, and looks inside in 



Pollie becomes sociable by extracting a hidden tit-bit from the 
closed hand. 



Jack picking up and continuing the song and trills 
of the Roller Canary. 
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sheer inquisitiveness—presumably to see where all the 
sound comes from ! After he has remained listening for 
some minutes, he will fly down on the extremity of one of 
my knees if I am sitting by the fire, and then enjoy what 
I call his " fire-bath "—the equivalent to a " sun-bath."— 
by spreading out his wings on either side of him. He 
puffs himself out until he resembles a ball of feathers 
more than a bird, precisely similar to what one may see 
birds doing at the Zoological 
Gardens on any hot sunny day. 

It will be observed from the 
foregoing that once you have 
got a starling well on in his 
education, a youngster can be 
placed in close proximity to 
him to learn from him, but 
never attempt yourself to teach 
more than one at a time. If 
otherwise, they must be kept 
right away from each other, 
so that they cannot talk or 
chatter to one another in their 
own language. 

When offering Jack a little 
tit-bit of something, I coaxed 
him by saying “ Come on. 

Jack ! " and one morning I 
noticed that he was evidently 
endeavouring to imitate my 
voice. The resemblance was 
very vague, sounding like " coo- 
un-ak." I repeated " Come 
on, Jack!" more slowly, and 
distinctly, and then began to 
notice a daily improvement. Soon my efforts were re¬ 
warded by hearing him say with perfect distinctness, 
" Come on—Come on, Jack ! " I then repeated two other 
short phrases " Poor Jack ! " and " Kiss dear Jack! " It 
was the word " kiss " that my wife noticed he was trying, 
but it was more like " kick " ; in a short time, however, 
he said " Kiss dear Jack ! " perfectly. And so it was with 
all his other sayings. 

Great attention should be given in listening for the bird 
making a sound that resembles the sound of a word, and 
then repeat the phrase containing it slowly, clearly, and 
fairly loud (never whisper); for bear always in mind that it 
is sound that the bird imitates. The clearer those sounds 


are made by the teacher, the clearer will the bird repro¬ 
duce them. 

The same rule applies when teaching the starling to 
whistle. Select a short passage and repeat it clearly and in 
tune, and keep your ears open for an attempt on his part. 
Do not be impatient. Jack has said sentences that he picked 
up quite on his own initiative—namely, " Wait a minute. 
Jack ! " and “ Whatever is it ? " so you never know what 

surprises are in store for you. 
The following true stories as to 
the clearness with which the 
starling can imitate without a 
slit tongue may be interesting. 

Before going for our holidays 
once, some neighbours under¬ 
took to mind Jack and Pollie 
for us, and they were given a 
small box-room to themselves, 
the door of which was kept 
locked. Mrs. W., our friend, 
one day had a charwoman in 
who, after she had commenced 
cleaning outside the locked box- 
room, rushed downstairs in a 
great state of excitement, ex¬ 
claiming : "Oh, marm, there's 
some people in that little room 
upstairs ! " Mrs. W., to keep 
up the joke, replied:" Whatever 
makes you say that ? "—" Oh 
marm, I heard them talking! '* 
—“ Well, what did they say ? ’* 
—“ I heard one say, marm, 
‘ Come on, kiss poor dear little 
Jack! ’ and then the other said ‘ Go on, don’t be silly. Jack !' “ 
Periodically, a gas-inspector calls to check the gas-meter, 
which is placed immediately over Jack's cage. On one 
occasion the inspector mounted on a chair to read the index 
for the amount of gas consumed. Jack called out from 
below : “ Whatever is it ? " when the inspector replied 
without looking round: " It’s two thousand less than the 
corresponding quarter, sir." " Whatever is it ? " repeated 
the bird. " It's two thousand less than the corresponding 
quarter, sir," came the answer again. For the third time 
Jack put his irritating query, when the man, bursting with 
indignation, turned round to find Jack laughing as heartily 
as myself at the joke he had played upon him ! 



Jack studying a difficult passage of the Pekin Night¬ 
ingale, or Chinese Robin, on his favourite 11 com¬ 
mandeered ” Salt-box. 


French Military Medal. 


T HE Medaille Militaire, or Military Medal, 
is the highest French decoration for 
valour in the field, and, notably 
enough, it is awarded only to com¬ 
manders-in-chief and to the rank and file; it is 
not attainable by the intermediate commissioned 
ranks. Early in the war. General Joffre, the 
head of the French Army, received the medal; 
in February, 1915, it was awarded to Field- 
Marshal Sir John French; and it has been gained 
by several non-commissioned officers and men 
of the British Army, the first of such recipients 
being, we believe, Sergeant A. MacDonald of 
the Yorkshire Light Infantry, who was thus 
decorated for his gallantry while serving with 
the Expeditionary Force. One of the more 
recent instances was that of Sergeant J. Fletcher, 
of the 1st Coldstream Guards, who, while acting 
as a temporary sergeant, offered, with three 
other cyclists, to carry dispatches to a certain 
portion of the Allied line that was in danger of 
being overwhelmed. Making their way through 
a hail of bullets, three of the four volunteers 
were killed, but Fletcher delivered his dispatches 
unscathed, and for the perilous feat was made 
a full sergeant on the spot and awarded the 
Military Medal. 

About the same time, a French sergeant, one 



of five brothers serving under the Tricolour, 
resolved to discover the whereabouts of certain 
hidden German trenches, which the French 
aeroplanes were unable to locate. He crept out 
at nightfall with six men of his company, shot 
an enemy officer actually in headquarters, and 
returned with the German trench plan, all his 
comrades being shot on the way back. For this 
he was recommended for a commission and the 
Military Medal, but, as fortune would have it, 
the commission reached him before the Medal, 
which, according to the regulations, he thus 
forfeited the right to wear. 

Hanging from a yellow and crimson ribbon, 
the Military Medal, as will be seen from the 
illustration, is a much more ornate decoration 
than the Victoria Cross, and it somewhat 
resembles the very rarely conferred Congressional 
Medal of the United States. The fact that 
valiant, scientific, and immensely popular 
General Joffre is the only officer in the French 
Army who has the right to wear this unique 
French decoration, makes the Military Medal 
all the more valuable in the eyes of both 
French and English non-coms, and men. The 
decoration entitles its holder to a sa.ute from 
all soldiers of his own rank, and carries with 
it an annual pension of £4. 
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PART I. 


And after he’d had his think out properly he blushed, and 

said he would look for some rare worm. 


i. 

HERE were a lot of funny chaps at Greystone at 
the time I was there ; but the funniest was a 
master, and the next in the funny line was one 
of the boys. 

Now the master, Mr. Edward Potts—but " Potty 99 for 
convenience—was enthusiastic on his particular pastime, 
and perhaps it was not really his fault; but he seemed to 
think he would be doing the world in general a public service 
if he made us enthusiastic too. We would not have minded 
so much if his enthusiasm had taken a decent line— 
such as football, or cricket, or any other such interesting 
and instructive pastime—but the poor chap was deadly 
smitten with the fever for " bug-hunting,” which, being 
translated, is ” searching for specimens of butterflies, moths, 
beetles, worms, flies, flowers, grasses, in any out-of-the- 
way place,” and it was one of his greatest sorrows that he 
found none of the forms at Greystone took the least interest 
in it. 

The other funny chap I mentioned, as being one of the 
boys, Jones, was one of those meek and humble sort who 
believe anything you tell them. 

The tallest of Simpkins’ yarns he swallowed like a lamb, 
and I only remember his not being taken in once. 

Potty came into our class-room one day with a great 
pile of swollen-out exercise-books under his arm. He placed 
them on the desk, and, rubbing his hands together, he beamed 
all round the room and said in his pleasantest voice:— 

“ Now, boys! I am going to offer a prize to you for 
those who secure the rarest specimen in any of the various 
branches of that interesting and highly edifying subject, 
Nature Study. I have already announced my intention to 
the other classes, and all are going to make a special effort 
to win the prize, which will be a gold watch and chain 
with the winner's name engraved upon it. Will those 
desiring to compete please stand up ? ” 

Like one man we all stood up, and Potty took our names 
down in his note-book. Then he brought down his speci¬ 
mens and showed them to us—what a sight they were ! 
The butterflies took nearly everybody’s eye, and I made 
up my mind not to rest until I had a decent sample of a 
butterfly to show for my specimen. Half the class were 
going in for butterflies, one or two for flowers, others for 
grasses, two or three for beetles. 

Potty took down what each of us was going to hunt for, 
and then he found that young Jones had not given his 
name in for anything. He looked over his spectacles at 
Jones, and asked him what he was going to do. 

“ I don’t know yet,” said Jones. ” I want to think.” 


That was just like Jones, to think of something soft 
like that, and we all burst out laughing at him, and he 
wriggled and blushed more, and looked as uncomfortable 
as if he was going to be laid over by ” the Boss.” 

But old Potty, who never could see a joke, turned on us 
like lightning and wanted to know what there was to laugh 
at. Of course he looked at me, and put the fear of an 
imposition into me, and asked again why I laughed, and so 
I said, as his eye pierced me:— 

” Because Jones is going to look for worms.” 

” Oh, I see,” Potty replied. " Jones has chosen an easy 
task, for he’ll not have to look far to find a very good 
specimen.” 

At that, all the other chaps roared again. I don’t know 
why, but it’s funny what queer ideas some chaps have, 
for they never called me anything else but ” Worm ” after 
that. You would have thought they would have called 
young Jones that, wouldn’t you ? seeing that he was 
collecting worms. 

Potty had given us a month for our hunt for ” rare 
’uns,” as we called them ; and, as the days passed on quickly, 
the chaps in the whole school got as excited as a lot of girls. 

I didn’t get excited myself, because, not being able to buy 
a butterfly-net, I had to use my cap, and a very poor run 
of luck I had. But one day, I did catch a butterfly; it 
was a white one, and as Potty had told us to go and ask 
him any names we wanted, I took it to him, but he said it 
was only the commonest of butterflies. After some more 
days of hunting, I caught another, and he said the same 
about it. I was puzzled about this until I solved the reason 
for my apparent failure. Potty was jealous, that’s what 
he was, and didn’t want me to get any better than his; it was 
a great thought, and I made up my mind to save my next 
find, and keep it until the day of the prize-giving and spring 
it as a surprise on Potty. 

But to come back to young Jones, I often saw him 
as I was running over the fields round Greystone after 
butterflies, and he always had a big spade with him. Once 
I stopped to watch him, and he began digging. He dug 
up a spadeful, and then very carefully broke the soil up, 
looking carefully at every morsel. Then he would dig up 
another, and go through the same performance, until I got 
tired of watching him, and began to chaff him for his 
softness. But he was too humble or silly to understand 
my clever remarks, and, as there was no one to hear my 
wit, I stopped it, and went off to watch for butterflies, 
which always disappeared when I got anywhere near. 

About a week before the day set by Potty for the judging 
of the *' rare ’uns,” I went into the common-room to see 
how the other chaps were getting on. The row they were 
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kicking up was terrible. I managed to get an empty seat, 
and listened to their chatter. Of course everybody was 
talking at once, but I managed to get to know that Simpkins 
had got a funny sort of a butterfly. Hadall had some 
esparto-grass which his uncle had sent him from Spain, 
but which I thought he got out of some hay-field near the 
school. Young Temple had got some flowers which Potty 
had said were fairly rare, and he was in high glee over these 
withered looking articles, which he had stuck in an exercise- 
book. 

There were one or two there who had got nothing to 
show yet, but they were all living in hope. Jones and 
myself were included in these, and, remembering Jones, 
I looked about for him and found him in a comer of the 
room reading a book which was nearly as big as he was. I 
looked over his shoulder and laughed out as loud as I could, 
for the young ass was reading a nature-study book on 
worms. 

How I laughed 1 and young 
Jones looked at me and said, in V- 

a quiet, long-suffering manner :— \ ' 

“ I am sorry, but I cannot read V y 

with that noise going on.” As " ' , 

none of the other chaps seemed 
to take the laugh up, I stopped 
and asked him how he liked the 
subject. 

“ It's not so bad,” he answered 
quite meekly; ” you see, I am 
reading this so I will know where 
to look for a decent worm. It 
tells you what sort of soils to 
find them in. I’ve read one or 
two books on worms, and I know 
quite a lot about the different 
kinds: for instance, the common / 

worm you use mostly for fishing / i-v ^ 

” All right I never mind about /j 

that,” I cut in sharply, for I / y 

didn't want to hear a lecture on V X 

worms from anyone, much less 

“ I didn’t know you were such 
a swot, you know,” I continued. 

” Oh ! I am not really a swot, 
only you see I just want to cram -r .y 

and get to know all I can about 
worms. There's one here I would 

like to get. It’s got rather a 'V \ 

long name, and I’ve never tried 
to say it; but there you are, here 

it is,” and he pointed to a name in the book about as long 
as a wet w'eek-end. I will not try to put it down here ; but 
there were lots of ” x’s " and ” q’s ” and ” g’s ” in it, and, 
anyway, just the sort of a name you would expect a worm 
to have. 

” That’s a worm worth getting,” said Jones, who thought 
he’d got some one to listen to his ” w ormy ” talk. ” If I 
could get one of those, I would get that w'atch easily; and I 
think I will get one if I keep at it, for this is just the sort of 
soil for that variety; anyway, I am going to get that prize.” 

Oh ! wdiat cheek 1 It nearly took my breath. And, just 
telling him that he must have forgotten that I, Samuel 
Gibbs, was in for the competition, 1 left him at his delight¬ 
ful task, and w'ent over to Blundell and Rowe, who were 
not my pals, but they used to let me speak to them, without 
as many ” shut ups ” as I got from the other chaps. 

” Well, Blundell, old chap, how go the * rare 'uns ’ 
with you ? ” I began. 

” Very badly,” returned Blundell. ” I suppose you don't 
know of any birds’ nests about this part of the country ? 
The only thing I've found yet is a thrush’s egg, which I broke 
when I tried to blow it.” 

” No, I don’t know of any nests; and I don’t think you 
will find any now—it’s rather late, you know,” I replied, 
uid added :— 


” I don’t suppose you've seen any butterflies hovering 
about, have you ? ” 

” No, I haven't; and I don’t want to see any,” grumbled 
Blundell. 

” What have you got, Rowe ? ” I asked, seeing that 
Blundell was wrong side out just then. 

” Oh,” he replied airily, “ I have found a specimen of an 
inland shell-fish, but I am not going to show it to anyone 
until the day.” 

” All right 1 ” I said, “nobody wants to see it. But just look 
at young Jones—isn’t he fairly sw'otting ? He’s collecting 
worms, and now he's turned into a ‘ book-worm.* ” I 
laughed and looked at Blundell to see if he saw my joke. 
But he was sitting with his mouth open, and a far-off look 
in his eyes. Suddenly he made everybody in the room 
jump by clapping his hands together, and shouting out :— 
“Got it!” 

I thought he had gone clean “off it ” that 
time; so, knowing the best thing was to humour 
him, I said soothingly :— 

“ Yes, old chap, of course you’ve got it— 
Pretty bad, too, ” I added in a whisper to 
Rowe. 

“ Don’t be soft,” said Blundell; 
® “ but just come outside a minute 

m W and I’ll let you into the joke of 

Sr/ the season.” Nowit wasn’t often 

that I had the chance of being 
in one of the chaps’ “ rags.” so 
SHE*. I followed Blundell and Rowe 
^ outside into the passage. As 

wk. f soon ^ we were both outside, he 

jAl clutched at us, and, bending 

forward, he began whispering 

If J P “ Oh, it’s fine! It’s the best 

joke I’ve ever heard of! Just 
Cj/ fly Y listen : As soon as Gibbs had 

mentioned the word * book- 
/ I worm,’ it came to me in a flash. 

*/pt' Now, this is my idea. We must 
$ 1 go into the fields to-morrow and 

|T X'V. — look for some sort of a worm 

\ V which isn’t quite ordinary, and 

' " -’v^' then bore a hole in a book, just 

pop the worm inside, and take 
“ I looked the thing to Jones and tell him 
over his it's the rarest worm in the world, 

, ,, , , ... . and it’s called a book-worm 

shoulder and laughed out . ,,, , , 

, , . „ then he 11 not bother to ask 

as loud as I could. ^ , , ., „ A , 

Potty about it. He 11 take 

it into the show-room and 
make a silly ass of himself.” 

“ Wonderful! ” said Rowe. 

“ Sounds all right,” I said. “ Do you think it will 
work ? " 

“ Work ! ” almost screamed Blundell, “ of course it 
will work; it’s a piece of inspiration, that's what it is.” 

“ All right! don’t get excited, old man,” said Rowe. 

“ Oh, but it’s fine, it’s a treat 1 if you fellows will help, 
we’ll go into one of the fields, after school to-morrow, and 
hunt for the worm.” 

” Good I ” said Rowe. 

But I wasn’t quite so sanguine, and I ask everyone to 
witness that I was unwilling to fall in with the plot, for I 
said :— 

“ Do you think he’ll swallow the tale all right ? ” 

Blundell got quite angry, and said :— 

“ Oh, you old Didymus 1 if you don’t want to be in 
this lark with us, you’ve no need, so long as you keep 

4 „ III 

mum. 

“ Oh, it’s all right! ” I said to him. “ I’ll not mind being 

in with you. After all, there’s no harm in it, but-” 

“ Oh, shut up ! ” said Blundell rudely, and that closed the 
conversation. 

The next night, just after tea, when we had half an hour 
to ourselves, we three set off with spades, and went to the 
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M • Oh, it’s fine!’ 
he said. * It’s the 
best joke I’ve ever heard of!”* 


comer of one of the playing-fields, and began work in 
earnest, doing just what I had seen Jones do. 

We dug, and dug, only resting to search among the soil 
we had turned up. Our half-hour was nearly up, and only 
little common sorts of worms had rewarded our efforts. 

Rowe was the first to stop. He threw his spade down, and 
said it was no good hunting there for uncommon worms, 
and he was hanged if he was going to sweat just for the sake 
of a rag. 

I saw the wisdom of his remark, and said I was blowed 
if I was going to bother over a beastly rotten joke which 
no one but Blundell would have been soft enough to think 
of. 

Blundell called us rotters, slackers, lazy fellows, and 
anything else he could think of in limited time ; but, any¬ 
how, he kept on at it, digging away while we looked on 
and laughed at him. 

But after turning up a larger spadeful than before, 
Blundell suddenly gave a shout which sent funny little 
shivers down my back, threw his spade down and dropped 
on his knees, searching with his fingers in the soil he had 
taken up. 

Rowe and I rushed forward to the hole he had made, 
and peered at Blundell, who seemed to be having a race 
with something in the soil. Anyhow, Blundell must have 
won, for he let out another yell, and pulled a struggling mass 
out of the soil. 

He held it up for us to look at, and really it was a wonder¬ 
ful sight. Blundell had hold of it by one end—I don’t know 
whether its tail or its head ; but there it was wriggling, 
writhing, and twisting, tying itself in knots and untying 
them before you could say Jack Robinson. The sun shone 
on it, and, as the worm moved, the whole colours of the 
rainbow seemed to combine. It was about three or four 
times bigger and fatter than any I had seen before. 

4 ‘ My word ! ” said Rowe, “ look at those colours ! Your 
Sunday shot-silk socks aren’t in it with those, Blundell! ” 

Blundell said nothing; he only gazed at it as if he was 
spellbound. I said :— 

“ I wonder if it’s dangerous ? ” 

" Not it! ” said Rowe. “ Come on, Blundell! bring it 
along, and we’ll get the book ready.” 

“ All right! ” murmured Blundell, “here you are; you can 
carry it, Gibbs,” he said turning to me. 

“ Not mel ” I said, for I was a bit frightened of the thing. 

” Well, lend me your handkerchief, and I’ll carry it,” 


Blundell said; and so, rather than carry the beastly reptile, 
I gave him my handkerchief, and he wrapped the worm up 
in it and carried it along—a bit gingerly, I thought. 

We smuggled it into school all right, and went up into our 
dormitory to get the book ready. 

This was an enormous musty old Greek lexicon, which 
Rowe had found in the box-room. Blundell had got a 
brace and bit from the wood-work room, and so we very 
quickly bored a deep wide hole down the pages ; into this 
we popped our treasure, which squirmed a good deal as 
though it found the book rather hard and no doubt “ dry.” 

I made this little joke to Blundell; but he didn’t want 
any puns just then, so I didn’t make any more, though I 
had been thinking hard of trying to make something funny, 
such as—I hoped it would “ inwardly digest ” the contents 
of the book—however, I let it pass. 

The next thing to decide was where the book with its 
precious “contents” should be put. We could think of 
nowhere better, so Rowe went down with it and put it in 
his desk in our class-room, where it was to stay until we 
had an opportunity to give it to young Jones. 


II. 

F only I had sufficient writing talent, and could write 
books, the first one I should write would be the story 
of a “ Worm in School,” and it would all be founded 
on fact; for the next morning, in class, that worm of 
ours had as many adventures in one short French lesson 
as anyone could wish to have in a whole lifetime. 

By some strange chance it came about that the “ book¬ 
worm ” escaped from Rowe's desk and crawled along the 
floor until Hadall spied it and put it into his neighbour’s 
exercise-book. After the first shock of discovery, this boy 
put it into his neighbour’s pocket, who, after a cry of sur¬ 
prise and an imposition of one hundred lines, passed it on to 
his neighbour, and so all round the class it went until it 
came to me. 

Unknown to me, Simpkins managed to get half of it 
down my neck before I was aware what was happening; 
but when I felt its cold, slimy body, I gave a piercing shout, 
which put a stop to the French master’s flow of language. 

I pulled at the worm, while Blundell kept whispering 
to me to be careful not to harm it. I must pass over the 
next part very quickly, as it always hurts me to think of this 
incident; and so I’ll just tell you that Blundell managed to 
hide the worm before Froggy began to inquire about it. But 
still, I always maintain that I didn’t deserve . . . but then, 
that won’t interest you, and it 



11 He held it up for us to look at f and really it was a 
wonderful si^ht.” 


26 
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school was over, for the Head had really laid them on a 
“ bit thick,” and so I was only too glad to get my own 
back out of some one, and was as eager as Blundell to play 
the little joke off on Jones. 

It was I who suggested that whoever took the worm to 
Jones should try and get a bit of cash out of him. Rowe 
said that was too bad ; but I was wild, as I said before, and, 
as Blundell thought it was a good idea, we decided to charge 
Jones a “ bob ” for the valuable “ book-worm.” 

Then we had to see who should take it to Jones. We 
tossed up, and it came that Blundell had to make the 
presentation. So he got the book off Rowe and worked the 
worm into its retreat, and set off to find Jones. 

He found him in the common-room, and shouted out 
to him :— 

“ Hey, Jones I Here a minute ! ” 

Jones who had been seated in the corner of the common- 
room, reading an encyclopaedia on worms, put the book 
down and came across the room to Blundell, smiling. 

Blundell rubbed his hands when he saw that 
smile; it made Jones look so simple. 

“ Well, Blundell, what do you want ? ” he asked. 

" Just come outside for a bit, if you don't mind,” 
Blundell said ; " I’ve got something to show you.” 

” Right-o ! You’re looking jolly mysterious,” said 
Jones. 

** Well, I don’t want to 
be mysterious, but it’s 
something I want to say 
to you, and I don’t want 
the others to hear,” re¬ 
turned Blundell. 

” Right-o ! fire away! ” 
replied Jones. 

Thus encouraged, Blun¬ 
dell began, and spoke in 
a tremendously bombastic 
manner, trying, I suppose, 
to overawe young Jones. 

“Well, Jones, my boy, 
and what were you reading 
about ? ” 

” Oh, I was reading 
about worms, please,” 
said Jones, with such a 
tone of humbleness that 
Rowe and I, who were 
listening quite near to, had 
to bite our handkerchiefs 
to stop us from laughing 
out aloud. 

” You’ll be enjoying 
that, I know,” said Blundell; and then, acting his part to 
perfection, he said, as if it had just occurred to him as an 
after-thought: I suppose you’ve come across the mention 

of the rare species of ‘ book-worm ’ ? ” 

” N—no 1 ” jerked out Jones in a puzzled voice; for 
I suppose he was thinking it queer that Blundell should 
take such interest in what he was doing. 

” Ah f well,” said Blundell, “ it will be too rare to be 
mentioned in those books.” 

” Yes, perhaps so,” agreed Jones, with an eager, ready- 
to-please manner. 

“ Well, look here! ” Blundell continued, “ I was rooting 
up some old books of mine the other day when I found a 
book which seemed a lot eaten away, and so I ojfcned it, 
and found inside a big fat, glossy worm. Of course I knew 
no ordinary worms lived in old books, so I went inquiring 
about it, and I found it a kind of worm called ‘ book¬ 
worm.’ ” 

” Oh yes,” said Jones again in that eager manner of 
his. 

" Well, now—look here, Jones, I’m not collecting worms: 
I’m on the look out for birds’ eggs, so if you want it you can 
have it for a bob,” went on Blundell in an easy manner, as 
though he was showing it didn't matter to him whether 
his offer was taken or not. 


” Oh 1 will you, really ? How decent of you ! ” burst 
out Jones, looking so beastly innocent that Blundell felt, 
a bit sorry for him—only for a moment, however. 

” Well, look .here, this is it,” said Blundell, and pulled 
the Greek lexicon from behind his back, and opened it 
like a showman exhibiting his wares. I was watching 
Jones when Blundell opened the book, and as soon as 
Bluncfell had helped the worm out of the hole Jones rushed 
forward and took it from Blundell, and went under the 
gas-light in the corridor and examined it carefully, and 
looked it over every possible way, muttering to himself 
as he turned it over and over. 

” What did you say it was ? ” said he, suddenly turning 
to Blundell. 

” A book-worm, of course ; didn’t you see it come out 
of the book ? ” said Blundell. 

“ Yes, I did ; but I have never heard of a worm living 
in books before. But, somehow or other, I seem to have 
heard the word ' book-worm ’ 
somewhere,” replied Jones in a 
worried voice. 

** Well, there you are. 
you can see that’s a book¬ 
worm all right, and you 
can have it or leave it,” 
said Blundell in a decisive 
manner. 

” I’ll have it, Blundell. 
You’re sure it's a book¬ 
worm, though ? ” Jones 
said, hesitating a little. 

” Yes, of course it’s a 
book-worm, and I’ll trouble 
you for that bob, if you 
don’t mind, and remember 
you’ve got a bargain,” 
replied Blundell, with the 
manner of one who has 
performed an act of self- 
sacrifice. 

When Blundell got to this 
part, I saw' Jones begin 
thinking, and then, after a 
minute or two of silence, 
he looked up and said :— 

” Well, look here, Blun¬ 
dell, I saw a nest the other 
day with a couple of eggs 
in it; from the colour of 
them, I could tell they 
were rare; if I show it 
to you, which will you 
have, one of those eggs or a bob ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Blundell. ” Let me see the 
eggs first, and then I’ll tell you.” 

” All right, then ! I’ll take you to the nest to-morrow, 
and then if you care to have the egg you can, or, if not, I 
will give you the bob,” replied Jones. 

“ Good ! ” said Blundell. ” To-morrow will do for me all 
right; I’ll go with you after dinner, and we'll see which I 
am going to have.” 

Jones took the book-worm away with him, and as soon 
as he was out of sight Rowe and myself rushed at Blundell, 
and told him what we thought of him, taking a measly 
bird’s egg instead of a bob, and we threw out dark hints 
about a sudden death in the Blundell family unless he 
took the bob from young Jones instead of the rotten 
bird's egg. 

But Blundell didn’t seem to care much. He was 
thinking all the time about the nest Jones had found, 
and telling us he had still got a jolly good chance for 
that prize. 

“ But what about us ? Where do we come in ? ” asked 
Rowe ; and I echoed :— 

” Yes, where's our share ? What about us ? ” 

” Well, on my word, some fellows have a cheek! ” replied 
Blundell. “It was my idea; / found the worm; / took it to 






14 He took it from Blundell and 

went under the gas-light in the cor¬ 
ridor and examined it carefully.” 
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Jones—and, in fact, had all the work—and now you two are 
asking where you come in 1 ” 

But Rowe had got tired of his chatter, and rushed at 
Blundell, and got him down, then he told me to take his 
feet, while he lifted his head, and so after a good deal of 
kicking and shouting we managed to carry him up to his 
dormitory, where Rowe sat on his chest, and proceeded 
solemnly to “ squeeze ” a promise from Blundell that 
if he was fool enough to have the bird’s egg he had to give 
us a bob for our trouble; but if he took the bob it had 
to be “ whacked ** among the three of us. And so we 
left it at that, though now Rowe and I were wishing that 
Blundell would take the bird’s egg, for we would then have 
a bob between two instead of three. 

The next day, after dinner, Blundell went out with Jones, 
and returned just before tea-time with a small card-board 
box under his arm, which I guessed had the precious egg 
inside. 

After tea he took Rowe and me aside, and appeared in 
high glee about his egg, which he said would win the prize 
easily. 

We didn’t want to listen to his raptures about the bird’s 
egg until we had got our bob, and so we asked him for it, 
thinking that would cool his ardour a bit. But it didn’t. 

He just tipped it up with a smile and said it was worth it, 
and then he began to tell us about this wonderful nest. 

He said :— 

“ Jones took me through half a dozen fields, and then, 
just when I was beginning to think that he was making a 
fool of me, he stopped, and went quickly up to a thick 
hedge. Then he called me and said the bird wasn’t on the 
nest, so I went to the hedge and looked where he was point¬ 
ing. There, in the middle of it was a nest, quite roughly 
built, but it was about four 

times the size of a thrush’s, and ^ 

then he put his hand inside and AmTSm 

pulled out two eggs. He gave ^ f 

them to me and said, ‘ Will \ 

those do, Blundell ? * A f ( 

“Well, you fellows, those eggs \ li ^ 

were wonderful. There were all / j Tl | 

the colours of the rainbow on I ij; rk V y , 

them—red, blue, yellow, pink, \ r j® ylj 
purple, and all the others you t; 
can think of; and here was f ‘ 

Jones asking if they would do ! , . i . J 

“ And then I thought of f /’ j ^ ^ 

the ‘book-worm,* and nearly ; | ' V 
laughed in his face; here was | 

I getting a couple of eggs that 

w r ould run away with the prize. _^ 

in exchange for a worm that >' 

was going to make Jones look ‘ jflO 

silly ! I was that excited that I 
broke the first one when I tried 
to blow it. I was a bit more 41 Blundell pulled out a bundle of cotton-wool 
careful with the next, and so I and showed us a large, wonderfully coloured eg£. 


managed it all right and wrapped it up in cotton-wool and 
brought it back with me, and here it is ! ” 

Here Blundell pulled out his box, opened it, and pulled 
out a bundle of cotton-wool; this he unwrapped, and showed 
us a large wonderfully coloured egg. 

I thought when Blundell was telling us about it he was 
pulling our leg a bit, but he wasn’t—there was the egg with 
all the colours of the rainbow. 

I looked at Rowe, and Rowe looked at me, and then we 
both said together :— 

“ Lucky beggar ! ” 

Then Rowe remembered his specimen, and added 
quid y:— 

“ But it’ll take it all its time to lick my inland shell¬ 
fish.’’ 

I had no specimen at the time, so I said :— 

“ I’ll give you two bob for it.** 

“Two bob I *’ shouted Blundell; and then, trying to be 
sarcastic, added: “No, never—will you, really ? Two bob ! 
Go on, you can’t really mean it! ’’ and then, changing his 
voice again, he stood up and said :— 

“ Why, that egg is worth pounds and pounds ! ’* 

I said nothing, for I could see that it was no ordinary 
bird’s egg, and so I asked him what sort of an egg it was. 

“ Well,’* said Blundell, “ I didn’t know it first, so I told 
Jones I would take it to Potty to ask him what sort it 
was ; but he said there was no need, for he said that it 
seemed to him that the nest was a * mare’s nest.’ I told 
him I couldn’t see how that was ; but he said that the word 
‘ mare ’ didn’t mean a horse here, but that it was a 
Latin word meaning ‘ sea,’ and so he said he thought it 
would be a sea-bird’s nest built by a sea-bird which had lost 
its way to the coast. This seemed likely, so I looked in our 
Latin Primer and found that what young Jones 
said was right and that * mare * really meant 
‘ sea,’ and so there can be no doubt that young 
Jones found a ‘ mare's nest ’ 
and that this is a mare's 

“ 5 / f'fcw “ My word! ** said Rowe, 

llv " that sounds all right, for I 

r *i/aHDhw seem to have heard some- 

where about some one finding 
^ a mare s nest.’ *’ 

“ And so have I,** I said. 

Then Blundell was fully de- 
cided and confident that he 
j L \ would run away with the watch 
^and chain, and as he strolled 
' ** ik. iJ off I heard him murmuring as 

JBm he looked down at his waist- 

“ Yes, a gold watch and 
chain will look all right 
there.” 


(To be concluded next month.) 


School Pride. 


By LILLIAN GARD. 

H E’S coming back to see us ! He's “ an honour to the We always said he’d show ’em what an English lad cai 
town ”1 do I 

Seems funny ! but we know it’s rather great We always said he'd make 'em all “ sit up '* ! 

To have old Joey back again : they say he’s thin (He captained our best 44 footer ’’ team—was fine at hockey 
and brown; too ; 

Here, come along and hurry up : we're late 1 And, in the last school sports, he won the cup !) 

He’s coming back to see us—there’s a holiday, to-day ; 

He limps a bit : got shot when he went out 
To give a hand to others who were dying, so folks say; 

Here come along 1 Be first to give a shout I 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


AWARDS TO CIVILIANS. 

Thb following special rewards have for some time past been 
offered by the Board of Admiralty for the protection of our 
shores:— 

" To British fishing-vessels .—For information which leads to 
the actual capture or destruction of any enemy vessel, down to 
and including a minelayer or submarine, a sum not exceeding 
£1,000. For information which leads to the enemy vessel, 
minelayer, or submarine, being sighted and chased, the informa¬ 
tion being proved to be correct, though the vessel was not de¬ 
stroyed, a sum not exceeding £200. For information proved 
to be correct and valuable, but not delivered at the earliest 
possible moment, a sum not exceeding £1 sterling per mile 
traversed off the direct course in order to report this quickly. 
To civilians on the North-East Coast .—For information directly 
leading to the actual capture or destruction of enemy war- 
vessels, down to and including a minelayer or submarine : maxi¬ 
mum, £100. For information which leads to enemy war-vessel, 
minelayer, or submarine, beingsighted and chased, the information 
proving to be accurate, although the vessel was not destroyed: 
maximum, £25. For information of movements of enemy 
war-vessels, or other vessels, engaged in minelaying, or other 
hostile or suspicious action, the information being proved to be 
accurate and valuable, and de¬ 
livered at the earliest possible 
moment: maximum,£5.** Details 
as to precise instances are, of 
course, not allowed to transpire; 
but, in fact, many of these special 
awards to civilians have been 
paid. 


Coils of wire are being extensively used to mitigate the effect 
of bursting shells. The coils of wire are scattered thickly on 
the ground both before and behind the trenches. When shrapnel 
falls into these layers of coils the shrapnel balls do not scatter 
to a very great extent, and so the enemy's intention of spraying 
the trenches is thwarted. Wire, though, is very heavy when 
in bulk, and the transport of the prodigious quantities of barbed 
wire has been one of the ma*ny difficulties of the campaign. 
Time and again powerful motor-lorries have broken dowm under 
the burden of loads of barbed wire. In actual fighting the 
greatest slaughter has resulted when machine-guns placed 
ready in position have mowed down bodies of troops whose 
progress to the attack has been checked by wire entangle¬ 
ments. The guns are carefully masked, and are placed so 
as to command gaps that have purposely been left in the 
entanglements. 

At the Battle of the Aisne, in particular, abattis, as they are 
called, formed of felled trees, closed all roads and approaches 
to the enemy. The trees were laid with their branches to¬ 
wards the foe, the trunks were securely picketed to the 
ground, and strands of barbed wire were thickly interlaced 
between the branches. ** In this War,*’ it has been truly said, 
" barbed wire is the only thing that has stopped the British 
soldier." 


JAVBUN 


ROCHET 


BARBED WIRE. 


Thb idea of using barbed wire 
in warfare was borrowed from 
farmers and agriculturists who, years ago, began to cheaply 
fence their lands with such wire. Big American cattle-ranches 
are so protected. The Boers copied the notion in their extensive 
grazing areas; and, when the South African War broke out, 
with typical "slimness" they employed barbed-wire entangle¬ 
ments in order to check the onrush of our troops. Often grass 
and other crops were allowed to grow high on purpose to hide 
the wire. 

In the Great War of to-day, Turkey has led the way in the use 
of superbarbed wire—barbed wire that is so thick as to more 
resemble cable—wire of a diameter equal to that of a drawing- 
pencil, sometimes as thick as a man's little finger. Wire-cutters, 
as worked by hand, are of no use for cutting such wire. Thousands 
of soldiers of the Allies have been shot down while ineffectually 
endeavouring to sever the substantial strands. For entangle¬ 
ments of modern barbed wire there is only one destructive agent, 
and that is shell-fire. Such an obstacle being encountered, 
our men draw back; word is sent to the guns, and over the heads 
of the waiting soldiers hurtle showers of shells till the entangle¬ 
ment is demolished. With heavy-weight wire that is the only 
way. 

On the Continent the barbed wire used by the enemy is mostly 
thinner than that. But it, also, is too substantial to be severed 
by hand-cutters. Often it is pulled down. A special kind of 
javelin is thrown, the barbs of which catch in the wire, and then 
by a line attached to the javelin our men pull the wire towards 
them, thus tearing down the uprights that support the wire. 
Rockets with lines and hooks are employed for a like purpose, 
the jaws of the hooks opening out (see dotted marks in sketch) 
when the line is hauled upon. In the Boer War an electric 
current was sometimes made to pass through the barbed wire, 
causing severe shock to anyone touching the wire. This device, 
in much more effective degree, is used to-day. At Liege, for 
instance. General Leman caused an electric current of 1,500 
volts to be passed through the wires, and many Germans were 
partially or completely electrocuted. Instances are said to have 
occurred where men, attempting to cut such electric wire with 
steel nippers, have found themselves unable cither to withdraw 
their arms or to release their hold of the nippers, and in that 
position they have been either shot or made prisoners. 


To Break down Barbed Wire. 


SNIPERS. 

The crack shots and most 
efficient marksmen in the German 
Army have systematically been 
employed as snipers, whose 
special duty is to pick off 
British officers. Printed permits 
are granted by the German War 
Office authorising such men to 
act as snipers, and in that capac.t v 
absol ing them from or in uy 
military duties. Each sniper is furnished with a small book 
in which he enters particulars as to successful shots that he 
claims to have made, and a reward is given by the German War 
Office, when the claim has been examined and passed. The 
sniper is required to state the exact position where and time 
when the officer was killed, and to give such details as he can 
about his regiment and so forth. No claim is allowed until 
it has been checked by reference to the casualty lists published 
in the British newspapers. Snipers are permitted to make use 
of practically any type of rifle that they may happen to prefer, 
and packets of ammunition for match-rifles so employed have 
been found in the German trenches. 

In one instance where our men shot a very clever sniper 
his " results-book," as above referred to, was found upon him, 
it showing that he claimed to have killed no fewer than fifty 
officers. Twenty-five of these claims had been allowed, and 
for each of these he had received a reward of fifty marks {£2 10s.). 
A Saxon soldier recently captured said that in his reg inent 
no man was considered to be a really efficient sniper who had not 
earned at least five hundred marks (£25) by killing officers, and 
that at the rate of payment indicated above. Needless to sav, 
a sniper requires to provide himself with effective cover, other¬ 
wise he will not long occupy his position. One man who did 
great execution in our ranks remained hidden in this way. 
At early dawn, after a night attack, he dragged three of his 
fallen comrades close together, made himself a hole in the ground, 
and used the dead bodies as a concealing breastwork. When, 
after incurring many casualties from his rifle, our men at last 
located him, a whole platoon fired through the rampart of 
dead and that sniper sniped no more. 


" The airship fell to the ground a mass of flames,** is a report 
frequently found in the papers. It is very rarely, however, that 
these fires are caused by the shells of anti-aircraft guns bursting 
in the airships themselves. As a rule a shell splinter or a rifle 
bullet has pierced the bottom of the machine’s petrol tank and 
released the fluid. Petrol vapour is highly inflammable, and 
immediately a flame is produced it will cause a conflagration 
that cannot be extinguished. 
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The Royal Naval Air Service. 

Sea-planes and Airships as Factors in War-time. 

By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


I F the services of the aeroplane are regarded as of the 
greatest value to opposing armies in land warfare, 
its usefulness in sea-fighting cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It is not too much to say that the 
sea-plane has proved itself to be one of the most important 
factors in the various sea-operations which have so far 
taken place between the combatant powers in the present 
War. 

The sea-plane is, perhaps, our greatest safeguard against 
invasion. Until its advent, the “ eyes ” of an Admiral 
were his swiftest cruisers : these vessels providing him— 
when they could—with information of the enemy’s strength 
and intentions, the latter often guessed from the direction 
in w'hich the fleet was steaming. There was always a 
possibility of the opposing cruisers being 
more numerous or powerful, and that 
fact in itself was quite sufficient to 
prevent the scouts approaching close 
enough to pick up any useful informa¬ 
tion. Again, a look-out man on a ship 
has but a limited view of the horizon, 
and this ensured a probability of the 
enemy being missed altogether, whereas 
the air-scout has a much larger range of 
vision, due both to his greater speed and 
higher altitude. 

The Air Service is in a position to 
give the necessary warning and informa¬ 
tion which enables skirmishing squad¬ 
rons of torpedo-boats to open an attack 
with the greatest chance of success. 

The sea-plane offers the most effective means by which the 
strength and movements of a fleet lying in its own fortified 
harbour can be scrutinised before it puts to sea. To this 
end, sea-planes are attached to a squadron for scouting- 
work, being carried on board specially equipped vessels and 
sent up when the ships are within suitable distance of the 
enemy’s anchorage. 

Experience has shown that the sea-plane can be used 
with effect as a defence against attack by hostile sub¬ 
marines. Under certain weather conditions, it is possible 
to see from above to a depth of several fathoms in the 
water, and so the movements of such craft can often be 
discerned ; while on more than one occasion during the War 
hostile submarines have been hit by bombs dropped from 
above. 

Only a few months ago it was an acknowledged opinion 
that offensive work for naval aircraft was an almost 
negligible side of aerial fighting. It was admitted that a 
battleship offers a fairly large target to an effectively aimed 
bomb ; and that if a ship could thereby be disabled and 
put out of action, even the loss of a plane itself would be 


well worth it. It was considered that anti-aircraft gui s 
would be too good for raiders ; but the exploits of our 
pilots in the coast raids of December 24, 1914 (Cuxhaven). 
January 22, 1915 (Zeebrugge), and the famous flight of 
thirty-four machines and consequent damage to Blanken- 
berghe, Middelkerke, and Ostend, from February 11 to 16 
last year, proved the fallacy of such views. 

A sea-plane depends for its full value upon its sea-going 
qualities and the capabilities of its pilots ; for it must be 
borne in mind that an enforced descent upon the surface 
of the water is always attended by an element of risk, there 
being considerable strain upon a machine when rising from 
or alighting upon any but a smooth sea. The largest of 
our craft can keep the air for many hours, and are fully 
equipped with compasses, altometers. 
and every possible instrument that has 
been devised for the use of the airman. 
The air is now charted almost as 
thoroughly as the seas—air-currents and 
drifts are known ; and when the ascent is 
made it is always with a definite object— 
the positions of buoys, landmarks on the 
coast, the directions in which squadrons 
are steaming, all being noted carefully. 
By such means, the difficulties of naviga¬ 
tion in the air are overcome. 

Although the military wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps had been in exis¬ 
tence for several years previous to the 
outbreak of hostilities in August 1914, 
air-work in the Navy was still in an 
experimental stage and of too recent a birth to admit 
of a separate organisation until July 24 of the same year. 
On that day, the naval wing of the Royal Flying Corps 
ceased to exist, and the Royal Naval Air Service came 
into being as a unit, with its own officers, men, ranks, and 
uniforms. For obvious reasons, details of its organisation 
(such as appeared in the corresponding article on the 
Military Wing in the “ B.O.P.”*) cannot be given. Sufficient 
be it to say that the machines are arranged in wings, 
which are divided into squadrons: these being again sub 
divided into flights, while the whole arm is controlled by 
the Air Department of the Admiralty. 

Civilians, as well as those already in the Royal Navy, 
are eligible for commissions, and they are enabled to 
make a career in the Sendee, while holding a position of 
entire equality with all officers of the senior Service and 
Marines who are of the same grade and seniority. 
Applications for admission are made to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W., and candidates, as a 


• See “ The Royal Flying Corps : The Military Wing," Vol. XXXVII., p. 33. 



Officer’s Cap Badge. 
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general rule, must be over nineteen and under twenty-three 
years of age. 

When a candidate is appointed to be a probationary 
Flight Sub-Lieutenant, he is sent to undergo a four-months’ 
course at one of the instructional establishments. In 
peace-time, officers entered from civil life go to sea for a 
definite period in each year, in 
order that they may come into 
touch with the Navy and acquire 
its traditions. Officers enter for 
four years, followed by four 
years in the Reserve—unless, of 
course, their term of continual 

service is renewed. If, on the Eagle Badge of 

conclusion of their first twelve 

months, they are considered suitable, they may be allowed 
to extend their original period of agreement to six years ; 
when four years’ continuous service is completed to a total 
of eight years, and after a six years’ service to a total of ten 
years. There is also a possibility of continuous service 
after these ten years, but the Lords of the Admiralty reserve 
the right to continue such engagements. In any case, 
continuous or active service must be followed by four years 
in the Reserve. It is also understood that service will 
consist of employment with any type of aircraft in all parts 
of the world, either ashore or afloat. 

Assuming a candidate to have satisfactorily got through 
his four months’ course and to have passed his examination 
at the finish, he is then attached to an air station or cruiser, 
where he undergoes an advanced course in sea-plane and 
airship work, together with instructions in naval matters 
generally. These courses last approximately twelve months, 
and the probationer then blossoms out into a full Flight 
Lieutenant. Officers seconded from the Active List, as a 



Wing Captain. 


Wing 

Commander. 


Squadron 

Commander. 


Flight 

Lieutenant. 


Officers’ Badges of Rank, R.N.A.S. 


rule, do not serve for more than four years, but such service 
is limited by their flying efficiency. A certain number, 
however, will fill the higher posts in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, and others will return to their ordinary duties in 
the Fleet, but may be reappointed subsequently by the 
Admiralty for further duties with the Air Service. Officers 
who are not selected for advancement, and who do not 
rejoin from the Seconded List, pass into the Reserve. 

The pay of officers is as follows :— 


Wing Captain 

Per diem. 
£ s. d. 

. 2 10 0 

Wing Commander . 

2 0 

0 

Squadron Commander 

l 7 

0 

Flight Lieutenant . 

. 12 

0 


The latter two ratings receive " flying pay ” at the 
rate of an additional eight shillings, together with an extra 
two shillings and one shilling for each year’s service. The 
maximum is twenty-three shillings in the first case, and 
sixteen shillings in the case of the second. A Flight Sub- 
Lieutenant draw's ten shillings a day pay, with the additional 
eight shillings mentioned above. Warrant-officers, who 
have obtained flying certificates, are allowed sixteen 
shillings a day for first-grade men (conditional on a first- 
class certificate), and thirteen shillings for second-grade 


(providing a second-class certificate is held). Flying pay 
is issued continuously and at the discretion of the Admiralty. 

When an officer enters direct from civil life, he is given 
an outfit allowance of £40, and when he retires is 
allowed a bonus, which is calculated upon the principle of 
£150 for each completed year’s service. If an officer 
obtains either the airship or 

^in,_pilot’s certificate of the Royal 

Aero Club he is refunded the 
sum he paid for his tuition, pro- 
vided the amount does not 
exceed £75. Should an officer 
retire before the completion of 
the R.N.A.S. hiis agreed term of service, he 

receives a smaller gratuity, while 
he is also called upon to return a certain proportion of 
the above-mentioned grants. 

The pensions to widows and dependents of officers who 
are either killed on duty, or die as the result of injuries or 
illness contracted as a result of such service, are on the same 
scale as those in the Royal Navy itself; a probationary 
Flight Sub-Lieutenant’s service counting as that of a full 
Flight Sub-Lieutenant. At the moment of wanting, there 
are no vacancies for commissions in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, and the w r aiting list is closed, but it may be re¬ 
opened again shortly. 

Turning to the non-commissioned ranks, the age limits 
are from eighteen to thirty. Men must be at least 5 feet 
3 inches in height, and have a chest measurement of 
34 1 inches—an extra inch being expected from men of 
twenty-three years and over. The terms of service are 
either for the duration of the War or for “ continuous 
service.” Under the second agreement, men are required 
to engage for four years’ active service, to be followed 
by a similar period in the Reserve; and, in 
the event of a man being found suitable, he 
may be offered a second term of four years’ 
active service. It is laid down that, as a 
general principle, a civilian entered under 
these regulations w r ill not be advanced to 
petty-officer mechanic during his four years’ 
service. 

During the War, civilians with trade ex¬ 
perience as fitters, turners, carpenters, joiners, 
cabinet-makers, electricians, motor-drivers, 
cycle and petrol motor mechanics, may be 
entered as air-mechanics, either in the first 

Flight or second grade. Experienced artificers may 

Lieutenant. be t f lken on directly as leading mechanics, 
and in special cases as petty-officer mechanics 
and chief petty-officer mechanics, for the 
period of hostilities. 

In both cases, recruits must serve three months’ pro¬ 
bation. Applicants should apply by letter direct to the 
Royal Naval Air Service Recruiting Office, at Brook 
Green Skating Rink, Hammersmith, W., enclosing 
references and details of experience. All men who are 
selected are liable for any duty either afloat or ashore, 
at home or abroad, for sea-plane, aeroplane, airship, 
sea-plane ship, or kite-work. A man will not necessarily 
be trained as a pilot; and men who are found to be 
unfitted for the duties of the Royal Naval Air Service 
will be discharged either to the Reserve or from the 
Service. This latter will not necessarily imply that 
any blame is attributable to the man himself. As soon 
as he is accepted, a recruit is sent to a naval depot for 
three months’ training, unless he is specially taken on for 
immediate service. 

The various grades of pay are as follows :— 


Flight 

Sub- 

Lieutenant. 


Chief Petty-Officer Mechanic, second grade 
Chief Petty-Officer Mechanic, third grade 
Petty-Officer Mechanic, .... 
Leading Mechanic, first grade 
Air-Mechanic, first grade 
Air-Mechanic, second grade 


Per diem, 
s. d. 



ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 

A Flight Lieutenant of the R.N.A.S. about to start on a reconnoitring trip with his pilot. 

{Drawn by Christopher Clark.) 
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Married men draw separation allowances for their wives 
and children in addition to the above-mentioned rates of pay. 
As a general rule, the uniforms in the Royal Naval Air 


Service follow 
Royal Navy it- 
on the sleeve 
of fact, identical 
the correspond - 
Executive 
on the left 
representation 
eagle. The 
has the four 
" curl ” of the 
Wing Corn- 
rings and 
by the Com- 
the Squadron 



Button of the 
R.N.A.S. 


those of the 
self. The bands 
are, as a matter 
with those of 
ing ranks in the 
Branch ; while 
sleeve is a small 
of a golden 
Wing Captain 
rings and 
Captain, the 
mander three 
“curl’' as worn 
mander, while 
Commande r 


shows the “ two and a half rings and curl ’’ which de¬ 
notes the Royal Naval Lieutenant-Commander. The 
Lieutenant’s two bands and curl denote either a Flight 
Commander or a Flight Lieutenant; and the Flight 
Sub-Lieutenant is distinguished by the Sub-Lieutenant’s 
one ring and curl (see illustration). When wearing a great¬ 
coat, an officer of the R.N.A.S. is conspicuous by the 
presence of the golden eagle badge on the left shoulder. 
Officers seconded for Service from the R.N.V.R. or 
R.N.R. wear the usual cuff braids of their own Services 
with the eagle badge on the left sleeve. 

Officers who are gazetted to the Naval Air Service direct 
have the Air Service badge on the cap. The crown is in 
red and gold, the eagle in silver, and the leaves in gold—all 
on a dark blue background. Naval officers who are 
seconded for duty as airmen wear the normal anchor 
badge of the Navy, with of course the anchor in silver. It 


should be noted that Wing Captains and Commanders 
have the peaks of the caps trimmed with golden oak- 
leaves—needless to say, while occupied in actual flight- 
w T ork, helmets, goggles, overalls, and all the protective kit 
always associated with flying, are worn. 

In the non-commissioned ranks, all wear the eagle badge 
in red on the arm when in w r orking dress. The chief petty- 
officer mechanics wear the eagle in bronze on their collars, 
the petty-officer mechanics black buttons and crossed 
anchors and crown on the left arm, and the leading 
mechanics one solitary anchor on the same arm. The air- 
mechanics have no special badge 
to distinguish first-grade from 
second-grade men. Men w r ho are 
qualified in any special branch 
have distinctive marks. Thus 
the airship pilot wears the steer¬ 
ing-wheel of the ship, the aero¬ 
plane and water-plane pilot the 
steering-wheel of those machines, 
the engineer the propeller, and the 
artisan the crossed mallet and axe. 

Though its opportunities of 
active work in this War have been 
less frequent than those enjoyed 
by the corresponding arm of the 
junior Service, the Royal Naval 
Air Service has proved its worth in 
decisive fashion. It is not a pro¬ 
fession for any but men of intelli¬ 
gence, steady habits, and unflinching nerve. The glorious 
exploit of the late Lieutenant Warneford, V.C.,in destroying 
a Zeppelin by circling above it and hitting it with a bomb, 
will live for ever in the memories of all who were concerned 
either actively or passively in the Great European War. 



Badge of Petty-Officer 
Mechanic. 


Britain’s Wooden Walls. 


I N these days of Dreadnoughts, destroyers and submarines, 
and when roomy ships specially designed as aircraft- 
carriers have been added to the units of the British Navy, 
it seems rather surprising to remember that some of our 
wooden men-o’-war are still afloat. The grand old " Victory," 
Nelson’s flagship, is, of course, a priceless heirloom of the nation, 
to be preserved as long as ever her glorious timbers can be 
persuaded to hold together. But there are others; though, 
regrettable to relate, most of those gallant others are doomed. 
And the fate that awaits many of them is, to be demolished 
at the Baltic Wharf, Millbank, which is the Admiralty ship- 
breaking yard of Castles’ Shipbreaking Co., Ltd. That notable 
business was established in the year 1838, since when about eight 
hundred ships, representing over 1,200,000 tons, have been broken 
up by it. 

What British boy, fond of sea yams, has not heard of the 
" Saucy Arethusa " ? Heroine of a legion true stories and of 
fictitious adventures galore, that historic craft was sold out of 
the Navy as the " Bacchus," and broken up about the year 1885. 
Between 1880 and 1890 seventy-five ships similarly closed their 
record for ever at Castles’, amongst them being the complete 
class of twelve wood-built, armour-plated men-o’-war—the 
" Enterprise," " Research," " Favourite," " Pallas," " Zealous," 
" Repulse," " Royal Oak," " Ocean," " Caledonia," " Prince 
Consort," " Lord Clyde," and " Lord Warden "—ranging from 
1,350 to 7,842 tons burden. In 1883 the “ Galatea," 4,583 tons, 
screw frigate, on which the late Duke of Edinburgh served his 
time as midshipman, was demolished. During 1894 the famous 
troopships " Euphrates " and " Serapis," on which latter vessel 
King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, voyaged to India in 
1S75, " crossed the bar " after condemnation. 

Other ships that have been broken up more recently include 
the " Ajax," " President," " Grampian," " Monmouth," and 
" Benbow." In the years 1905 and 1906 Castles’ purchased 
the celebrated " Duke of Wellington," " Edgar," " Algiers," 
" Hannibal," " Widgeon," and " Camperdown." During 1906 
and 1907 three training ships were broken up, the " Caledonia ’’ 
(late " Impregnable ’’), a relic of Nelson's time, " Boscawen " 
(late " Trafalgar "), and " Formidable." Then followed the 
battleship " Conqueror," 6,200 tons, and the cruiser “ Un¬ 
daunted," 5,600 tons. The " Calcutta," line-of-battle ship, 
built entirely of teak at Bombay in 1831, was broken up in 1908 ; 


the same year seeing the last of the training brigs " Lily " 
and " Seaflower." Then came the " Orontes " (late " Swift- 
sure "), the famous battleship " Alexandra,” and the " Thun¬ 
derer," nearly 10,000 tons displacement, the largest battleship 
broken up in the Thames. Castles' are now completing the 
demolition of the old wooden frigate “ Indefatigable," built 
entirely of oak and teak, which has been stationed in the Mersey 
since 1856, and of H.M.S. " Tenedos II." (late "Duncan," late 
" Pembroke "), a noble old three-decker. 

What becomes of the timbers of these once mighty war-craft ? 
Truth to tell, they are made into garden and other furniture in the 
Jacobean style, circular seats and gate-leg tables, arm-chairs, din¬ 
ner-wagons, carved flambeau standards, tubs for shrubs, benches, 
arches, pergolas, and handsome chairs for head masters of public 
schools. So sound is the splendid old wood that park seats made 
from it remain out in the open, winter and summer, year after 
year, seemingly everlasting and needing neither paint nor varnish. 
And the logs that are left over, remnants of these superannuated 
bulwarks of Britain’s greatness ?—well, they become fuel for 
sitting-room fires. Such logs bum with most beautifully coloured 
flames, and they are used in Buckingham Palace, St. James's 
Palace, the House of Commons, and the Bank of England. 

At Baltic Wharf is a unique collection of old ships’ figure-heads, 
a limited number of them being for sale. There, too, in the show¬ 
room, is a wonderful display of relics of our old wooden walls. 
Supporting the mantelshelf are the veritable two stem figures 
of " Atlas " taken from the famous " Brave old Temeraire," 
the second in line of action at the battle of Trafalgar ; she 
was broken up in 1838. Turner's picture, " The Fighting 
Temeraire Tugged to Her Last Berth,” may be seen in the 
National Gallery. The inlaid portion of the same mantelpiece 
is of oak from the ill-fated " Royal George," and its main part is 
mahogany from the " Royal Albert." Queen Victoria was 
present at the launch of that three-decker at Woolwich in 1856 ; 
the vessel was broken up in 1884, and Castles' presented the 
figure-head to H.M. Dockyard at Portsmouth. Further relics 
include the figure-heads of the " Duke of Wellington ” and 
"Galatea"; trophies from the " Camperdown," "Gibraltar," 
"Conqueror," "Undaunted," "Algiers," "Boscawen,** and 
other old men-o’-war; and the scrolls from the bows of the 
" Serapis ’’ and " Euphrates," each revealing.a five-pointed star 
and the carved motto, " Heaven's Light Our Guide." 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE REGENT PLAYS A DANGEROUS PART 


he was enabled to discover who the men were. He at 
once took steps to enlist their sympathies. On this day 
he had arranged to interview a Kham chief whose fol¬ 
lowing was a very considerable one. When he appeared 
the Regent called Cameron, and bade him guard the door 
with Langsam, and to be prepared to enter the instant he 
gave a signal. 

“ Have your weapons ready, and do what 1 command,” 
he said in an undertone. ** The chief is a turbulent man 
and likely to make trouble if he is not dealt with firmly. 
Shoot him, if I give the word, and—above all—act 
quickly.” 

Cameron saluted and took up his position outside the 
door. The Kham chief was a powerfully built man with 
a determined, cruel face. He was reputed to be very 
rich, and it was known that he possessed several strong 
mountain fortresses. He watched the Regent’s face 
closely as the wily diplomatist greeted him with great 
cordiality. 

" Chief Kangsoo,” said the Regent, ” have you noticed 
that the roads are beginning to be very dangerous for 
traders ? Every day I am hearing of robberies and murders 
in the passes, especially in those passes where your castles 
happen to be situated. It would be well if you took steps 
to find out who and what the bandits are. It would not 
be pleasant if China discovered that men of your part of 
the country were acting foolishly. The Amban has made 
many complaints and has mentioned your name. He does 
not speak well of you.” 

” He does not speak well of anyone, my lord ; it would 
not distress me if his tongue were nailed to his house-door. 
In fact, if I had the privilege of carrying out such a duty, 
it would give me untold pleasure. The Amban is a bitter 
enemy to Tibet. He scorns our worship, and despises 
our people. He lives in Lhasa in order to collect riches, 
and looks upon Tibetans as so many milch-cows from 
whom he may get milk and cheese. When he has drained 
us dry, he will have us killed by his slaughterers, and sell 
our hides in the market-place. He is full of greed, cunning, 
and cruelty. It does my heart good to know that the 
men of Kham do not fear anyone, and that, when a castle 
of mine crowns the summit of a hill or commands a pass, 
merchants of China have to pay a heavy toll. If the 
Amban could be persuaded to make a journey he might 
be made to realise more acutely some of the dangers of 
the road. His friend the Mandarin suffered a little when 
he was journeying along the shores of the Great Lake, 
and if it had not been for two swift-footed giants with 
powerful guns who came to his rescue and fought like evil 


N EXT day Cameron waited in the throne-room 
with much anxiety, for he was afraid lest the mid¬ 
night encounter had proved to be so unnerving 
to the young Lama that he would be unable to 
appear at the regular religious functions. The priests and 
monks assembled in their usual order, and from the hidden 
choir chanting the continual droning of the sacred sen¬ 
tence arose. The Regent arrived, and a moment later 
the curtains were drawn aside, and the Grand Lama was 
seen seated on the throne. 

His pallid face was expressionless, but there was a strange 
hunted look in his eyes. He cast one swift glance at the 
stalwart Captain of the Guard and then seemed to lapse 
into a semi-conscious state. Cameron was relieved to 
find that there was no indication that the Regent had 
been made acquainted with the strange happenings of 
the night before. 

Before midday the curtains were closed upon the Lama, 
and the Regent withdrew to his own apartments, in order 
to mature a scheme which he was about to put into opera¬ 
tion against the Amban. He meant to charge the Chinese 
official with treachery against the kingdom of Tibet, and 
arrest him. 

It was a bold scheme and required resolute men to carry 
it out. For many months past the mountain roads had 
been harried by a band of robbers from the Kham country, 
caravans had been attacked and pillaged, and special 
severity had been shown against Chinese merchants. 
The bandits had openly proclaimed their loyalty to Tibet 
and hatred of the government of Pekin. The Regent 
had followed the activities of these bands with great 
interest, and inquiries by his numerous spies showed that 
the prime movers in the robberies had an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the court of which he was the head, and that 
in all likelihood the leaders were officers of high rank 
who were accustomed to take their places at the councils 
held in the palace. 

He was not at all surprised to hear this, for he knew 
something of the hidden intrigues of the court. At length 
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spirits, he would have tasted the rough hospitality of 
Chief Pelopsa’s castle. Some say that he was saved by 
an Afghan dog called Ali Khan, who afterwards came to 
Lhasa with him, but this I have not been able so far to 
verify.” 

” Nay, Kangsoo, it could not be Ali Khan ; I know the 
man. He is of the service of the Amir of Afghanistan 
and travelled with the Mandarin from Pekin. 

He was with the main body of the company 
when the attack was made.” 

” It may be so, my lord, I know nothing 
beyond what my spies have reported ; they 
were not able to discover anything until 
the Afghan and his servant suddenly dis¬ 
appeared one day, and left the Amban 
without saying farewell. When Ali Khan 
went, the tongues of the Chinese became 
looser, and a good many things were said 
which before were kept secret.” 

” Have no fear regarding the Afghan, 

Kangsoo, I know the man. Before he left 
Lhasa he confided a valuable secret to me, 
and it is because of this that I am em¬ 
boldened to make a move against the 
Amban.” 

The cruel face of Kangsoo lighted up as 
he heard these v^ords. He saw that the 
Regent had some plan to suggest against 
the life and possessions of the representa¬ 
tives of China, and was prepared to aid the 
bandits of Kham to gain a rich booty. 

Here was an opportunity offering itself 
which might well result in a goodly yield 
of treasure. Kangsoo resolved that the risk 
would have to be great to deter him from 
following up this heaven-sent chance. 

” We must go to work skilfully,” said the 
Regent, now assured that the chieftain 
might be depended upon. ” I know the 
kind of wealth the Amban is richest in. I 
have contributed not a little of it. He 
usually carries it about with him. If you 
cafc Suggest a plan to make him take a 
journey of about fifty miles out of Lhasa, 
you may have all the wealth you can find on him. I 
shall be satisfied with his head. I want to know that he is 
dead, and dead in such a manner that no one will be able 
to charge me with his death. Do you understand my 
meaning, Kangsoo ? ” 

” I understand, my lord. If you will lay and bait the 
trap, I will be responsible for the rest.” 

” The trap is already laid and the bait is here, my friend.” 
The Regent went to a cabinet and extracted from a secret 
drawer a number of parchment documents. They bore 
the great seal of the Chinese Government. 

” These were drawn up with great skill by one of our 
cleverest writers, Kangsoo, and contain information which 
answers certain secret demands sent by the Amban to 
Pekin. He has long expected a reply, and was disappointed 
that the Mandarin who was waylaid by the lake did not 
bear some written word to him. When he receives these 
from the next courier who comes from Pekin, he will act 
upon the insiructions written here, and will make a journey 
to Samya Monastery near Chetang on the Tsang-po River. 
The gold from the Mani Serka and Michung mines is there, 
as well as some of the accumulations of the State Treasury. 
The Amban will be glad to have an opportunity of visiting 
Samya. At the first or second camping-place he must 
be stolen out of the camp, and his body next day might 
easily be discovered, broken and bruised, at the foot of the 
precipices beside the roadway. His wealth will have 
been removed by skilful hands, Kangsoo, and some one 
will find that he wears a belt crammed with precious stones, 
which ought to be taken away before the body is found. 
You follow me, brave Chief of Kham, or must I explain 
more fully ? ” 

” Not a word more, my lord; even a child could follow 


so well marked a pathway; but his head will remain upon 
his body if the plan succeeds. You cannot have the 
head.” 

” We will give him a great funeral, Kangsoo; he deserves 
it, and perhaps China will send a new man whose interests 
in Tibet will be of a better sort. Have you trusty men in 
the passes, so that when the next courier arrives from Pekin 
his wallet may contain these documents ? 
They must reach the Amban's hand from 
a source which will raise no suspicions in his 
mind.” 

“It is child's play, my lord ; every 
courier from Pekin passes through the coun¬ 
try which is devoted to me. The next one 
who comes will have these documents added 
to his store. He will know nothing of the 
addition, unless a list of the letters is sent 
by another hand. If you can give me one 
of your skilful writers, we can add to the 
list; usually a man w'ho is two or three 
days in front of the courier carries the 
information. He will be waylaid by clever 
men who are expert in the kind of work 
that is required to be done. The Amban 
will never suspect that his information has 
been tampered with, unless your writer fails. 
If he does not you may look upon the 
matter as settled. May I take the docu¬ 
ments with me ? Do I understand that the 
belt of jewels is to be the prize of the man 
who discovers the dead body of the Amban ? 
I hope that such good fortune will come to 
the poorest chieftain among the men of 
Kham, your servant Kangsoo.” 

“ I have said that the belt with the 
precious stones should be missing when the 
body is found,” replied the Regent. “ I 
think you have grasped my meaning, 
Kangsoo.” 

When the chieftain departed, he carried 
with him the precious documents, and that 
afternoon a skilful writer slipped quietly 
out of Lhasa and rode with a number of 
well-armed men along the caravan road 
which led to the Chinese frontier. The Regent waited 
with some impatience to hear of the result of the carefully 
laid plot. 

About ten days, after the interview with Kangsoo, a 
Chinese courier arrived in Lhasa. He went straight to 
the residence of the Amban. Next day a second courier 
arrived with a heavy wallet, which was immediately placed 
in the hands of the Chinese representative. The Amban 
read the dispatches carefully, and smiled when he came 
to a passage which instructed him to proceed quietly and 
unostentatiously to the well-known monastery on the 
Tsang-po River. Because of the vast treasures in gold 
supposed to be stored there, the Samya Monastery was 
always forbidden ground, even to the Tibetans them¬ 
selves. s 

The Amban could comprehend that it was to the interest 
of China to know as much as possible about the Treasury, 
but he doubted whether he would be allowed to pass the 
gates and see enough of the place to make his visit profitable; 
and yet instructions issued from Pekin would probably 
have good ground to stand upon, and the Amban quite 
understood that the Tibetans had itching palms always 
ready to receive bribes. The more he thought about the 
matter, the more clearly he realised the absolute need of 
cunning caution, and his subtle brain began to outline 
a plan. 

Next day he announced publicly to the Regent that 
he intended to make a short excursion in the direction 
of the Kharkang Pass. He said that he hoped to return 
in about a week’s time in better health than he set out. 
He might be in the neighbourhood of the Samya Monastery, 
and he suggested that the Regent might give him letter 
of greeting to the Abbot in residence there. It would be 
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a great delight to be near the vast treasure-house 
of the Tibetans. The Regent gave him the letter 
with eagerness, and the Amban returned to his house. 
Next day a company of about sixty men, with camels, 
horses and yaks bearing tents and provisions, started 
out from Lhasa and took the way toward the Tsang-po 
River. 

A large yellow palankeen contained a stately figure in 
gorgeous robes. A hand, loaded with jewels, was waved 
to the Mandarin, who stood bowing on the steps. The 
Amban had been engaged in a lively conversation with 
him before the palankeen was brought in. When it was 
placed beside the steps, some necessary order had to be 
given to the leader of the escort. When the Mandarin 
had transacted this little duty, he found that the Amban 
in the interval had seated himself in the palankeen, but 
the Mandarin received a gracious wave of the hand from 
the occupant of the conveyance before the procession set 
out for Samya. 

That same evening a ragged, ill-dressed old man, with 
a tattered cloak gathered around him, dropped out of a 
low casement window at the back of the Amban's residence, 
and stole quietly through the street, across the wide market¬ 
place, and thence down to the path along the river. He 
was followed by some well-armed men. They kept a 
fair distance behind him, but it was evident that they 
did not intend to allow him to get 
out of sight. The old man walked like 
one who knew the city well, and as 
one who had a definite purpose in his 
mind. About two hundred yards be 
yond the eastern gate of the city he 
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“The curtains were drawn aside, and th^ Grand Lama 
waa seen seated on the thron.,” (Seepage 409.) 


stopped, and, producing a little silver whistle from his 
pouch, blew a shrill blast. Drawing back into the darker 
shadows, he allowed the men who had followed him to 
come up. 

41 You will go on/’ he said to the foremost; •* the horses 
are waiting a quarter of a mile ahead. Take the provi¬ 
sions and tent which you will find on two of them. Push 
on for about ten miles, choose a secluded spot among the 
rocks, and pitch the tent there. Three of you will bring 
a horse for me and wait to escort me to the place. Be 
silent when you are approaching travellers or a village. 
You must not be seen by anyone. Let a man ride about 
five hundred yards in front, and another the same distance 
behind.’* 

The men stole into the darkness without a word. In a 
few minutes the tread of horses was heard and some 
figures loomed up. The old man scrambled into the 
saddle, and, at a good pace, the party rode away. 
Three days later, still attired in his ragged clothmg, 
the old man walked up to the gate of the Samya 
Monastery. He was alone, but a party of eight men 
was lying in the brushwood not very far away, with 
their hands clutching their clumsy-looking muskets and 
their eyes keenly on the look-out lest anything untoward 
should happen. ’ 

However, nothing happened to alarm them. The old 
man walked quietly through 
the open gates, passed across 
the courtyard, and went on 
until he was stopped by a 
sentinel. After saying a few 
words, he handed a letter 
to a priest, and was directed 
to wait until the Abbot of 
the monastery had decided 
what was to be done. He had 
not long to wait. A stately 
looking Tibetan dressed in 
yellow robes came forward 
and extended his hand in 
greeting. The old man kissed 
it and waited. 

44 This letter is from the 
Regent," said the Abbot; 
" he requests that all respect 
be given to the bearer, and 
hospitality for a few days. 
Thy name and rank are not 
indicated, but, my brother, 
such a letter from a man so 
high as the Regent tells me 
that you are worthy of con¬ 
fidence. The monastery gives 
you welc< me." 

The old man was led, with 
all ceren ony, to a chamber 
which cor manded a wide view 
of the surrounding country. 
As soor as he was left alone, 
he waved a white handker¬ 
chief from the window for a 
few minutes. He was answered 
by something white appear¬ 
ing for an instant in a copse outside the gates. 
For the next few days he used his eyes to 
some effect, and under the guidance of the priests 
saw a good deal of the myslciy which lay within 
the monastery. He seemed rnxious, as though 
expecting some one. On the fourth day he said 
farew r ell and hobbled down the road. About a 
mile from the gates he turned aside. Some horsemen 
were waiting in the coverts. The old man now became 
active and wide-awake. 

Something must have happened to Ching-li and his 
troop," he said sharply to the officer who commanded the 
little company ; 41 we must set out for Lhasa. We w'ill 
enter the city after nightfall. Ride steadily." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AMBUSH FOR THE AMBAN. 


M EANWHILE, it will be of interest to follow the 
palankeen of the Amban. With its Chinese 
guards it had passed through the streets of 
Lhasa, and, as it went by the road near the 
Potala Palace, the Regent, watching from the roof, 
rubbed his hands and chuckled to himself. “ There 
goes a fool to his death ! Kangsoo will make no mistake! 
Let my enemy go on his way to the eternal darkness ; 
Tibet will be better without him! " He was still rubbing 
his hands and chuckling when the procession passed out 
of sight. At a distance of about twenty miles from Lhasa 
a halt was made for the night. 

The next day the journey was resumed until a camp 
was pitched in the midst of some of the finest scenery in 
Eastern Tibet. The way for many miles had been steadily 
upward. A halt was made upon a road which ran along 
the side of the mountains. A large clump of pines having 
been chosen for the place of encampment, the Amban’s 
tent was duly erected. Far below, a mountain stream 
rushed to join the Tsangpo River. On the right the 
mountain summits towered more than sixteen thousand 
feet above the sea-level. 

“ Our orders are, not to approach the monastery until 
the fourth day out of Lhasa," said an officer who stood 
by the door of the Amban's tent. " We can rest here in 
quietness until daybreak, and make our next halt some 
twenty miles farther down the pass. We are now safely 
out of reach of any of the spies of the Regent. If you 
wish, you can discard the heavy robes." 

** Nay ! " replied the man addressed ; " let me be great so 
long as 1 can. It is not every day that I am privileged 
to wear the robes of high rank. I have packed up my 
uniform and left it with the men. I will be ready to 
start at daybreak." 

The night was gloomy—so dark that the guards were 
unable to see anything beyond the circle of the camp 
fire. Crouching some six hundred feet below, on a path¬ 
way which ran along the banks of the river, were Chief 
Kangsoo and a number of Kham men. They stood about 
ten yards from each other, and waited patiently until 
midnight. Then the silence was broken by the sound of 
breaking branches, as though a heavy body had been hurled 
into the trees, and the next instant something crashed 
with an awful thud upon the rocks which pent in the 
brawling, rushing mountain stream, and a man’s form 
was seen lying face downward on the road. He wore 
the gorgeous robes of the Amban. 

Chief Kangsoo ran to the body, examined it briefly by 
the light of a torch, saw that the fall had beaten the features 
out of all likeness to humanity, and then began to search 
with feverish haste for the belt which he understood 
the official always wore around his waist. He was dis¬ 
appointed, however, for the body had no belt upon it. 
Kangsoo felt in the dead man's wallet and removed a 


silken purse, tore some splendid rings from the fingers, and 
thrust them into his own pouch, and then called to his 
men. 

" Fasten him across a horse," he said in a low, fierce 
whisper, “ and bear him to the palace in Lhasa. When 
you come "within sight of the city conceal the body in some 
package of goods in order to bring it secretly to the Regent. 
He must see it to satisfy himself that his vengeance has 
been accomplished. I w f ill await you at Potala. Pelopsa 
has done his part well, the camp above has not • been 
alarmed. They will not know what has happened to the 
Amban until morning breaks, and by that time we shall 
be well on the way to Lhasa. Pick up the body and 
begone." 

Chief Pelopsa of Kham, the man chosen by Kangsoo 
for this treacherous business, had done his work secretly 
and well. When the Amban's camp had settled down and 
the sentinels, suspecting nothing, were nodding around the 
camp fire, sharp eyes might have discerned some dark 
figures creeping stealthily to the Amban’s tent. A slash 
or two with keen knives gave them easy entrance. Pelopsa, 
a man of giant strength, suddenly placed one hand over 
the mouth of the sleeper, and held him until a gag was 
thrust into his jaws and firmly secured. 

Two others then seized the helpless man and bound 
him, lifting him noiselessly and passing him through the 
slit in the tent to the men who waited outside. Then 
Pelopsa lifted him high in the air, and, standing at the edge 
of the precipice, flung the hapless Chinaman out into the 
void. They heard his body crash among the trees. The 
sentinels had leaped to their feet when they heard the 
branches break. Nothing more came out of the darkness 
to tell them what had happened, and, before the dawn 
came, Pelopsa and his men were far away. 

At daybreak the officer in charge went to arouse the 
Amban. He found nothing but an empty tent with one 
side slit. The late occupant had vanished and left not a 
trace of his going. It was reported by the sentinels that 
nothing had been heard but a crashing among the trees a 
little after midnight. Peering over the precipice, no 
indications could be discerned of a character which revealed 
anything of the tragedy which had happened in the dark 
hours. The perplexed officer held a short consultation 
with his soldiers, and then the order was given to return 
to Lhasa at once and report the fate of the Amban to his 
colleague the Mandarin. 

In due time they reached the city, and the officer hurried 
in to consult the Chinese official. Meanwhile in the palace 
the Regent was standing over a battered, disfigured form 
which lay before him. It was clothed in the rich silken 
garments which the Amban was known to wear on impor¬ 
tant occasions. The Regent could not conceal his joy at 
the sight. Chief Kangsoo had departed with the promise of 
a handsome present, leaving the Regent to the enjoyment 
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of his great triumph. The old man stood over the prostrate 
body, spuming it with his foot and laughing and dancing 
about like a malignant fiend. 

" Aha, Amban ! ” he said as he tugged at a ring which 
hung a few feet from the floor of his room, “ your career 
of intrigue and treachery has closed at last. Tibet is well 
rid of you. You would spy into the mystery of the Treasure 
Monastery, would you ? There are many treasures in the 
darkness where your body will lie. You may go now and 
find out where my diamonds and pearls are concealed.” 

As he tugged at the ring a panel slid along the woodwork, 
revealing a dark hole. Moving the body with his foot 
the Regent rolled it to the edge, and the next moment it had 
disappeared into the black depths of the great caverns 
beneath the palace. The panel slipped back into its place 
and the Regent went off to attend the Audience Chamber 
of the Grand Lama. 

During this time an anxious consultation had been going 
on in the house of the Amban. The officer whose return had 
given rise to so much consternation had delivered his report, 
and the Mandarin was at his wits’ end to know how to 
deal with the situation which had arisen. As the highest 
representative of the Government of China, the almost 
certain death of the Amban w r as a matter of most pressing 
importance, and the mystery which had attended his 
disappearance made it extremely difficult to say where the 
responsibility for the outrage lay. The Mandarin was 
not resolute and energetic enough to deal with a dangerous 
problem, and he had not had sufficient acquaintance with 
the subtle methods of the Regent of Tibet to know how to 
proceed. He would have given half his fortune to be once 
more back in a quiet position in a fairly prosperous pro¬ 
vince of China, where persuasive methods and judicious 
squeezing would be likely to bring in a good revenue. 
Tibet was too devout and too poor in 
the general, and wealth was too well 
hidden in the particular, to afford 
him much satisfaction. He wished a 
thousand times that he had never 
seen the Sacred City. As he paced to 
and fro in his room his face began to 
wear a look of settled despair. 

He was staring gloomily out of the 
window into the courtyard when the 
sight of an old man hobbling up the 
steps attracted his attention. The 
figure wore a ragged cloak and looked 
like a mendicant, but there was some¬ 
thing about him which demanded a 
closer scrutiny. The way he mounted 
the steps showed that he did not 
expect to be driven away by the 
guards. He walked straight into the 
house, and the next moment the 
Amban himself, hale and hearty, was 
grinning into the face of his perplexed 
subordinate. 

The Mandarin was not very super¬ 
stitious, but a cold shiver went over 
him and his face became ghastly. His 
jaw dropped, and his power of speech 
was gone. A hearty smack on the 
back convinced him that the supposed 
ghost had got strong muscles in his 
thin arm, and the broad grin on the 
face seemed to say that death was not 
so very dreadful so far as he was con¬ 
cerned. 

“ Well, Mandarin, what is the 
matter with you ? Am I so ugly that 
my face has turned you to stone ? 

Have you no words of welcome for 
me ? ” 

“ My lord, I can say nothing. Your 
mysterious disappearance from the 
tent has been reported to me. We 
all thought you had been murdered.” 


“ Murdered S ” said the Amban. " What do you mean ? 
Was the troop attacked on its way to Samya ? ” 

” Not attacked, my lord, but in the middle of the night 
your tent was entered by some unknown men. A crash 
was heard among the trees which grew on the sides of a 
steep descent above the river. In the morning you were 
missing, and the officer returned to say that you had been 
murdered and your body flung over the precipice.” 

“ Nonsense 1 Do I look like a man who has been murdered ? 
On the contrary, I have had a very pleasant and profitable 
stay in the Monastery of Samya, and gleaned certain 
particulars which will be useful some day when we require 
a little help from the Treasury. The gold from the mines 
is all stored in Samya, and I have learned where it is 
kept. The next time, I shall take camels and yaks, and 
we shall return well laden. Does the Regent know that 
I am dead ? ” 

“ We have not told him, my* lord, but his spies are 
everywhere. He will know by this time that we are in 
trpuble.” 

The Amban smiled, as though pitying the simplicity of 
his colleague. 

“ He knows more than you think. I understood his 
meaning when he gave me the letter to the Abbot of Samya. 
He would not have given it if he had not made up his 
mind that it should never be used. I am sorry for Ching-li. 
He was a faithful servant and a good actor. He was 
eager to take my place in the palankeen and full of 
the dignity of the moment. He little dreamed that an 
abyss lies beneath men who stand high, and that death 
creeps up out of the darkness. When I sent you to speak 
to the guards that day, I stepped back into a little room ; 
Ching-li was ready to take my place. He was wearing my 
robes of office. He it was who waved his hand to you from 
the palankeen, when the troop rode 
away. When it was dark, I left the 
city with a few men and travelled as 
quickly as possible to Samya. I pre¬ 
sented the letter of the Regent and 
was well received by the Abbot. 1 
discovered all I wanted to know. The 
Regent had doubtless arranged that 
the caravan should be attacked at one 
of its halting-places, and in order that 
suspicion should not be aroused, and 
trouble with China caused, my dis¬ 
appearance was to be as though I had 
contributed to it myself. My substi¬ 
tute met the fate intended for me, and 
by this time the Regent is rejoicing 
that he has one friend less in Tibet. 
He will be overwhelmed with joy when 
he sees me in the palace to-morrow. 
You had better report at once to him 
what the officer has told you. He will 
write you a letter to express sympathy. 
He has a tender heart, my friend, and 
can write a beautiful letter. Let the 
report be sent off now, and when the 
letter comes we will read it together— 
and smile.” 

The Amban and the Mandarin had 
a very happy hour when the letter 
arrived. The Regent had excelled 
himself in the expression of his pro¬ 
found sympathy at the sudden and 
unexpected disappearance of the 
Amban, and forwarded a fragment of 
a silk robe which, he said, had been 
picked up on the banks of the Tsang-po 
River, where the rapids leave the 
mountains and leap into the broad 
current of the great river. 

” To-morrow,” said the Amban 
with a self-satisfied grin, ” the Regent 
shall have an answer from my own 
Ups. It will be a pleasant surprise for 
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him. Watch his face, my friend, when 1 stand in his 
presence, and we may expect a handsome present a few 
hours later. The old traitor will send a thanksgiving 
offering for a marvellous reappearance, and his spies and 
assassins will be busier than ever. And, listen to this, my 
friend. I want you to watch Chiefs Kangsoo and Pelopsa 


to-morrow, for if I am not a fool, the men of Kham have 
had a great deal to do with the death of poor Ching-li. 
You will be able to read the story upon their villainous 
faces or I am a ghost indeed. Life is a strange riddle, and 
sometimes the cleverest men turn out to be the biggest 
fools.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE KEGBNT RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


IIEF Kangsoo was feeling 
somewhat sore on the matter 
of the barren result of his 
operations against the life and 
possessions of the Amban. 
Pelopsa had lost no time in 
calling upon the chief, in order 
to receive a good share of the 
booty. He retired in fierce 
anger when he was told that, 
so far, there had been no 
booty, and that the Regent 
had not so much as mentioned 
the giving of a substantial reward. Pelopsa was not 
accustomed to this kind of unprofitable business. To 
attack a man was nothing, but to go through trouble and 
inconvenience, in order to help the feud of another, was 
something completely beyond the ideas of the chieftain of 
Kham. He liked strife, and was not opposed to cruelty, but 
he always preferred to have a considerable gain with his 
expeditions. 

To realise that, after tackling an enemy of the quality of 
the Amban, there was to be no reward, made him think of 
the Regent in a way the reverse of charitable. He knew 
also that Kangsoo would not b$ likely to miss any belt of 
valuable jewels, if such a belt had been on the body when it 
reached the foot of the precipice, and he was certain that any 
reward given by the Regent would be shared. Hence 
Pelopsa and Kangsoo were both in the same mind regarding 
the transaction. They had killed the Amban, and delivered 
an unfailing testimony to the Regent, but, so far, the 
financial results had been barren. 

“ It was a lie, Kangsoo,” growled Pelopsa, staring 
moodily out of the window, “ and the Regent was playing 
with us when he said that the Amban always carried a belt 
of valuable jewels with him. He only wanted to whet our 
appetites, and win a cheap revenge.” 

” If I thought so, my chief, he would play no second 
game. I would strike him down even at the foot of the 
throne of the Dalai Lama. Play with men of Kham ! 
He is not such a fool.” 

” We are simple men, Kangsoo, simple as innocent 
children. The Regent set us to the task because he did 
not want to incur the risk of offending China. In a few 
weeks inquiries will be made from Pekin, because the dis¬ 
appearance of the Amban will have been reported. The 
Regent will be able to say he knew nothing about it; he will 
hint that the men of Kham are unruly subjects. He may 
mention our names. No one will be able to connect him 
with the business, and Chinese soldiers will be sent up to 
our part of the country. The Regent is as subtle as a 
snake.” 

"If I thought he was playing false with us, Pelopsa, 
nothing should stand between me and my revenge. A 
snake may be subtle, but the man who knows how to deal 
with it can always crush its head beneath his heel. We 
must have an explanation from the Regent. I will demand it 
to-day.” 

More than a week elapsed before the opportunity came. 
The Regent refused to see anybody or to make any public 
engagement. It was given out that the health of the Dalai 
Lama was causing anxiety. His door had been found to be 
secured from the inside. Strange mutterings in unknown 
tongues had been heard by listeners outside his room. He 
was moody and thoughtful, and, strange to say, he was 


known, latterly, to fall asleep during important ceremonies. 
Clearly he was in need of seclusion and rest. In addition, 
the Regent gave out that the mysterious disappearance of 
the Amban was troubling every one in Pot ala, and that 
a day had been appointed for a great public ceremony, when 
an announcement would be made and the advice of the 
Grand Council be taken on the question of at once acquaint¬ 
ing the authorities in Pekin with the fact that China was 
without an official representative in Lhasa. 

When Kangsoo and Pelopsa heard the crier announcing 
the assembly, they at once demanded an interview. When 
it was granted they urged the immediate payment of a 
substantial reward. Kangsoo bluntly warned the Regent 
that if the amount were not forthcoming Pekin would be 
told the real facts of the case. 

” Are you not satisfied with us, my lord ? ” he said. “ We 
obeyed your commands to the letter. You have seen the 
body of the Amban ; Pelopsa flung it over the precipice, and 
we brought it to you in order to prove without any question 
or doubt that your enemy and the enemy of our country 
is no more. Why, then, refuse to give the promised reward ? 
Do you doubt what we say ? ” 

“ I do not doubt; how can I when I saw the body and— 
buried it?” 

The Regent smiled as he recalled the scene. 

” Then reward us, my lord ! ” growled Pelopsa, as he 
drew a dagger and ran his thumb along the edge. “ We 
be rough men of the mountains, remember.” 

“You must wait until the Audience of to-day is over,” 
said the Regent ; “ many affairs of State are claiming 
my attention. Money is scarce; I cannot reach my jewels; 
the revenues are not coming in regularly. You are not 
poor men ; you have already as much land and possessions 
as you can look after.” 

“ Much would have more, my lord; we have many 
mouths to fill; and soldiers, like my retainers, have great 
appetites. It is not every day that you can meet men 
hardy enough to destroy an Amban of the highest rank. 
When you do meet them, and promise rich rewards, you 
ought to be faithful to your word.” 

“You shall be paid—some day—my faithful friends. 
You have done everything you set out to do. The Amban 
has been swept, for ever, out of our path. He is sleeping 
soundly. Come to me when the Dalai Lama has retired 
after the ceremony. I see a means whereby you shall 
obtain all the riches you desire. You will be satisfied.” 

With this vague promise the chieftains were forced to 
content themselves, meanwhile. 

“ 1 wonder what the old fox means ? ” muttered Kangsoo, 
as they turned away. “ He said we should be satisfied. 
When will you be satisfied, Pelopsa ? ” 

“ When I am dead, Kangsoo. The Regent knows that 
as well as I do. I shall be well armed when I come to 
the ceremony.” 

“ So shall I, my friend ; the serpent shall not bite me 
again.” 

Preceded by his retainers, the Regent made his way to 
the throne-room. The vast hall was packed with a 
crowd of monks, priests, guards, and devil-dancers. The 
great officials stood near the throne, and ecclesiastics of 
the highest spiritual rank knelt and prostrated themselves 
as the choirs burst out in the solemn chant of welcome 
to the Grand Lama. The deep bass voices made the hall 
resound, and when the sacred sentence was uttered by 
thousands of worshippers and the prayer-wheels whirred 
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of the vast assemblage, having 
caused deep sorrow artd dis¬ 
may to fall upon all who 
reverenced honour and stain¬ 
less integrity, the duty had 
been laid upon himself, as 
President of the Council, to 
declare the sad fact, and to 
take counsel with the repre¬ 
sentatives of Tibet whether 
the death of the Amban 
should be notified forthwith 
to the Court of Pekin. 

No one could doubt the fact 
that this beloved friend of the 
country had perished, and 
every heart was now weighted 
with gloom. Obedient to a 
signal made by the Regent 
the monks beat their breasts 
and gave vent to a chorus of 
dismal lamentation. Prayers 
for the dead were intoned in 
a solemn dirge, and the 
Regent, sobbing loudly, wiped 
an imaginary tear from his 
eyes. In a broken voice he 
sought permission to ask the 
Mandarin and the Chinese 
officials, who waited outside, 
to enter the Hall cf Audience. 

It was indeed a very touch¬ 
ing, heart-moving ceremony. 
The Regent surpassed himself, 
and everybody ought to have 
been convinced that the loss 
of his beloved colleague, the 
Amban, had almost broken 
his heart. Chiefs Kangsto 
and Pelopsa were not quite so 
impressed as they might have 
been, and something very like 
a grin crept over the stolid 
countenances of the chieftains 
of Kham. A solemn, chastened 
hush was over all the assembly 
as the doors at the end of the 
hall were opened to admit the 
waiting Chinese officials. 

Never was a greater surprise sprung upon the Regent. 
He gasped and rubbed his eyes. In front, dressed in his 
richest robes, with a jaunty smile upon his placid features, 
walked the individual for whom the assembled notables 
of Tibet were sorrowing. The “ dead ” man was looking 
remarkably fresh and cheerful. 

The Amban, for it was undoubtedly the man so well 
known to everybody in the hall, stepped gently along 
the polished floor, bowing reverently to the priests, and 
finally prostrating himself before the Dalai Lama. After 
a few minutes’ reverence, he arose and, turning to the 
Regent, smiled and gave a friendly greeting. Pelopsa 
fell back and leaned against the panelled walls. Kangsoo 
was helpless with astonishment and dismay. His super¬ 
stitious mind was almost paralysed. He was convinced 
that he had picked up the broken body of this self-same 
Amban, had brought it into Lhasa, had flung it before 
the Regent. Now, he saw him smiling and bowing as 
quietly as if nothing out of the way had happened 1 

Things seemed to be taking unheard-of courses. Kang¬ 
soo felt that it would be better for him if he had a mountain 
fortress handy for shelter. A glance at the Regent made 
him still more uncomfortable. The old man had noticed 
the Amban long before he prostrated himself before the 
Grand Lama, and thoughts of ghosts and evil spirits 
filled his mind. This strange visitant from the dark 
caverns beneath Potala had risen and assumed mortal 
form again. 


44 Then Pelopsa lifted him 
high in the air, and, standing 
at the edge of the precipice, 
flung the hapless Chinaman out 
into the void.” {Seepage 412.) 


as prayer was made, even 
the least susceptible onlooker 
could not fail to be deeply 
impressed. The curtains 
which veiled the throne were 
then drawn aside, and the 
Dalai Lama was revealed. 
He was sitting cross-legged 
with his hands upon his knees. His eyes had a dreamy, 
far-away expression. Thin, almost transparent, lids partly 
veiled the blue eyes, and his fair hair gleamed as the 
light fell upon the curls which showed beneath the jewelled 
sacred head-dress. Beside him was a magnificent lotus- 
flower of solid gold. 

The Regent, standing among his yellow-robed colleagues, 
waited in silence until the moment came for his part of 
the ceremony. This was to declare that the beloved 
Amban, high and mighty representative of the Emperor 
of China, Son of Heaven, had disappeared in most 
mysterious fashion when travelling on business of the 
State to the sacred Monastery of Samva. This dis¬ 
appearance, he went on to say, amidst the perfect stillness 
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Brushing his hand across his eyes and muttering a 
frightened prayer, the Regent stared with all his might 
at the figure approaching him. He could hardly re¬ 
strain himself sufficiently to await his coming. He 
remembered his own triumphant rejoicing in that happy 
moment when he had spurned the body of the dead man 
and flung it into the yawning abyss beneath the palace. 
It was true the features could not be recognised, but the 
robes were proofs of identity, and Kangsoo seemed to 
have no doubt on the matter. Everything seemed to 
show, then, that the Amban had been hurried out of 
life. Now, the imperturbable Chinaman was smirking 
and bowing, very much alive, and, clearly, more inclined 
for mischief than ever ! 

When the Amban spoke, every doubt as to the reality 
of his being was dispelled. It was no ghost, no shadow 
of a once-living man, but the veritable old schemer himself, 
and the Regent felt that before long there would be a 
repetition of the extortionate demands of his enemy. The 
wailing seemed to be part of some elaborate farce, and 
the Regent realised that some explanation was due from 
him to the priests and officials. He pulled himself 
together, with a big effort, and smiled in the face of the 
Amban. 

44 Ah, my lord! ” he said, 44 you are welcome. This 
is a wonderful event. Wonderful—astonishing—grati¬ 
fying-” 

“ What is a wonderful—astonishing—gratifying event, 
my lord ? " 

44 This—your appearance—in good health—happy. Let 
me explain what I mean. You will forgive my confusion. 
My servants have filled my heart with sorrow, and caused 
all Lhasa to go into mourning, by reporting that when on 
a journey to the Samya Monastery you met with some 
accident and could not be found. Your servants, we know, 
returned to Lhasa in great distress. News so sad filled 
the city with sorrow. Our hearts were well-nigh broken. 
Even now the Supreme Council was choosing a repre¬ 
sentative to journey to the illustrious and heaven-born 
Emperor at Pekin to acquaint him with the heavy tidings. 
We were wailing because of your death. Lo, the gods 
have answered our prayers and restored you to us again. 
We will sing a chant of praise." 

He was about to give the signal to the monks and 
choristers when the Amban interposed. 

44 Spare me the singing, my lord, until I explain. Your 
words are a puzzle to me, although I think I can see a 
glimmer of light. Some one has made a mistake. I am 
not dead-" 

“ I wish you were," groaned the Regent, beneath his 
breath. 

44 1 am well and strong," continued the Amban, with 
his eyes sparkling, 44 and much refreshed by my journey 
to Samya. By the way, my lord, a rather curious thing 


happened to an officer of mine. I had separated from 
my company for a few hours, and left Ching-li—a very 
faithful servant—in charge of the camp. An unfortunate 
accident happened. My camp had been placed beside 
the precipice road to Samya, and, during the night, my 
servants were aroused by hearing the sound of crashing 
among the trees. It was like the fall of a heavy body. 
Next morning Ching-li's tent was discovered empty, and, 
from the bed of the river, among the rocks at the foot 
of the precipice, they took a strip of a silken robe. It 
was* part of Ching-li’s garment. Nothing else was dis¬ 
covered, and since then nothing has been seen or heard 
of iny faithful and honouied officer. It was wonderful 
how he disappeared, my lord. He had my Amban’s robes 
on him, they tell me. Perhaps your energetic servants 
will make inquiries about him, for his loss is a very serious 
one to me and to China. If he does not appear at my 
house in a few days from this, my lord"—the Amban hissed 
the words through his clenched teeth and came a few 
paces nearer— 44 the heaven-born illustrious Emperor in 
Pekin will require the price of his life from the Regent of 
Tibet. I need not say more, my lord; you are quick 
at comprehending plain facts. We will discuss the 
amount when I have the honour of a private audience 
with you." 

44 Pelopsa I" whispered Kangsoo, in a fierce aside to 
his colleague, 44 you threw the wrong man over the precipice / 
I wish we had forced the reward from the Regent before 
this meddler appeared. Now it is too late." 

44 It is not too late to remedy the mistake," replied 
Pelopsa. 44 I would do it now, but the Mandarin is keeping 
close watch upon us. His eyes have been on us since 
the Chinese villains entered the chamber. The Amban 
knows more than he speaks, and our lives are not safe. 
Lhasa will not be able to hold us safely from his vengeance. 
I am going to leave the palace as soon as I can, and until 
the man is dead I shall watch every Chinaman with the 
closest scrutiny. If you are wise you will get away to 
your fortress in the mountains. He is as cunning as a 
snake, and more deadly. My head feels loose upon my 
shoulders even now. The Grand Lama has fallen asleep 
again. Let us be prepared to quit Potala before the 
Amban has time for a private audience with the 
Regent." 

44 We shall lose our reward, Pelopsa, but your words 
are full of wisdom. When storms are blowing up, wise 
men put on thick cloaks. I shall be away as soon as I 
can get out to my men. If I could have a short interview 
with the Amban in some secluded spot-" 

44 Say no more,'* muttered Pelopsa, 44 or I shall leap 
upon him where he stands. The ceremony is over." 

As he spoke, the heavy curtains fell before the Dalai 
Lama, hiding him from the gaze of his worshippers, and, 
on a signal being given, the priests prepared to depart. 



A Street in Lhasa. 
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Silhouettes of Camp Life.—IV. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DALAI LAMA HEARS ENGLISH. 

EFORE the Amban left the palace, he had his 
private interview with the Regent. It was short, 
but pointed, and proved to be very effective; 
for, before noon the next day, one of the richest 
presents ever sent out from Potala reached the residence 
of the Amban, and was stowed away with great delight 
by the wily Chinaman. He rubbed his hands with glee, 
and laughed, outwardly; but he was meditating a bitter 
revenge for the attempted murder. For, now, he had 
no doubt on the matter. The report of the watchful 
Mandarin, and his own acute powers of observation, 
told him very plainly that the Regent, Kangsoo, and 
Pelopsa were all in the plot. When his spies came 
in later, and announced that the chiefs had gathered 
their followers and galloped in hot haste out of the city, 
the Amban was convinced that the unfortunate Ching-li 
had perished by their connivance. He knew also that 
the blow had been aimed at his own life. 

Ali Khan and Langsam had been in the Audience Chamber 
at the beginning of the ceremony, but left on the instant, 
when the doors had been flung open to admit the Chinese 
officials. Cameron was not astonished to receive a 
summons which came to him that evening. Word of the 
astounding business had leaked out, and he knew well 
that the Regent would want to enlist the aid of a sturdy 
man-at-arms. He found the old man pacing up and down 
his room like an infuriated tiger. He was white, and 
trembling with rage and fear. For some minutes he 
stared wildly at the tall Afghan, as though unable to 
control his speech. 

44 This has been a terrible day for me, Ali Khan,” he 
broke out at length—“ a terrible day of disappointment 
and fear. Every one thought that thrice-accursed Amban 
was dead and buried. Nay^—more 1 I will tell thee a secret. 
I stood beside his lifeless body, and spumed it with my 
foot. I arranged his funeral and saw him gathered to the 
shades. And all the while the villain was alive ” 

"You do not mean to say that you buried a living 
man, my lord 1 ” 

44 I buried a dead man, Ali Khan, but it was not the 
Amban. Some fool has blundered. The blow meant 
for the Amban struck some one else. Now that the villain 
has appeared again it means danger for Tibet and for 
the Regent. A word from the Amban to the Emperor 
will be sufficient to drive me out of office. He will not 
speak that word until he has drained me of wealth. You 
must send trusty men to Sarny a Monastery to find out if 
the Amban visited the place of the Treasury. To tempt 
him, I gave him a letter to the Abbot there. He will be 


still more dangerous if he has spied 
within the monastery.” 

Cameron would have left the room, 
but the Regent commanded him to 
remain. He stood to attention while 
the old man paced up and down the 
room clenching his fists and mutter¬ 
ing to himself. 

“ The plots thicken, and no one in 
high office is safe, Ali Khan. That 
villain will some day attempt to seize 
the Grand Lama, in order to convey 
him to some secret place where the 
Amban may rule in his name. I 
have not a man to depend upon. 
Kangsoo and Pelopsa, the chieftains 
of Kham, are fools and blunderers. 
The rest are helpless before the 
cunning of the Chinaman. I must 
have some one in whom I can place 
absolute reliance. Are you honest, 
Ali Khan ? Is it wise for me to trust 
you ? ” 

44 That is your own concern, my 
lord ; I am no man of thine. I serve 
the Amir of Afghanistan, and if he calls me I must depart. 
But he is not likely to summon me if you have need of faith¬ 
ful service. A messenger from thyself would gain me all 
the leave I need. If you pay well, I shall serve well. I am 
no weakling of Tibet, but a man of the Afghan mountains, 
ready always with knife and pistols. I fear no Chinese 
Amban. If I am entrusted with the guardianship of your 
life, you need not fear. If you make me responsible for 
the safety of the Dalai Lama, again you need not fear. 
I will undertake to see that he is not stolen away by any 
Chinese foeman.” 

Cameron strode manfully across the room, and made 
a great parade of his weapons. He had his own ends to 
serve, and felt no compunction in driving his own bargain. 
He intended to win, from the fear of the Regent, the 
right to be in close and constant attendance upon the 
Dalai Lama. If he could contrive to have the lad under 
his own supervision he meant to use the opportunity in 
such a way as to compass his release from the living death 
which the high office had really thrust upon him. He 
therefore decided to state his wishes frankly, being con¬ 
vinced that the Regent would be more likely to respond 
to direct and forceful speech. 

"My lord!” he said, 44 it would be folly to overlook 
the fact that you are in deadly peril from the Amban. He 
will never rest until he brings about your downfall. You 
have told me that he has the appointment of the Great 
Council practically in his own hands. Very well, then, if 
he can seize the Dalai Lama, hold him securely in some 
secret place where the priests can see him occasionally and 
receive commands from his lips, the Amban will rule Tibet 
without your aid. It will suit China to have the Dalai 
Lama under the immediate control of the Amban. I am 
afraid of no Chinaman, living or dead. If I am on guard 
in the Dalai Lama's room no man shall come near while 
I have lile, and strength to draw a weapon. I am neither 
priest nor monk, and will not be swept aside. This is no 
time* for the highest interests of Tibet to be in the hands 
of a set of priestly cravens. This is the wctfk of soldiers, 
not of monks. If you are as wise as I think you are, you 
will transfer the Dalai Lama secretly to other apartments, 
and allow me to be his constant attendant. He is growing 
weaker, and therefore more than ever under your guidance. 
You will soon be able to do as you will with him. You 
can show him, on great occasions, to the people, but you 
will rule the country. It is nothing to me who rules so 
long as I am well paid; but, my lord, it is a matter of life 
and death to you .” 

44 Nay, Ali Khan! the thing is impossible. You speak 
as one who is strange to the customs of Tibet. No one 
save a priest can live near the Grand Lama.” 

44 Very well, my lord, say no more about it. Let custom 
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rrevail. The Amban reckons upon the guardianship of 
priests. When the moment comes for action you will see 
what will happen. Your prayers and chants are very 
good in their way, but a strong knife and good pistols 
are more effective against an enemy like the Amban. 
Your priests will be swept aside like straws when deter¬ 
mined Chinese soldiers attempt to carry the Dalai Lama 
off. I have spoken what is in my mind. You can 
determine as you think best, but if you have no further 
service for me I am ready to return to the mountains of 
Khelat.” 

Much against his will the Regent finally consented. 
The Dalai Lama was removed to a suite of apartments 
in the eastern wing of the palace, and Ali Khan and Lang 
sam were formally installed as his military guardians. 
They slept in the rooms adjoining those of the Regent 


and the Dalai Lama and were free to enter the latter's 
apartment when they pleased. 

In less tHhn three months Cameron had won the confi¬ 
dence of the lonely lad. Every night the two men took 
sentry duty and kept watch, sitting in a corner of the 
room while the Grand Lama slept. All the doors were 
kept securely fastened, a strong guard of palace soldiers 
patrolled the corridors and guarded every entrance to 
the State apartments. • 

Cameron, however, saw with dismay that the Grand 
Lama was evidently suffering from some serious malady. 
A strange weakness, shown mentally and physically, 
appeared to be sapping his life. And yet, he made no 
complaint of pain or illness. The Regent was always 
the last to perform obeisance to the Lama at night, and 
with great kindness of heart he used to bring a glass of 
milk so that the lad might have some refreshment, if such 
were needed, during the dark hours. No one was allowed 
to offer this milk except the Regent. Langsam used to 
watch the old man carrying the milk, with solemn face 
and twinkling eyes. He was beginning to suspect the 
wily, smooth-tongued old Tibetan. One evening Lang¬ 
sam came into the palace from a short expedition into 


Lhasa. He had a rather large parcel concealed under 
his robes. This he placed in a small room which contained 
some necessary provisions. 

“ Puppy dog inside parcel—blought him into palace,” 
he said with a smile, as he looked at Cameron. 

“You yellow heathen!” said Cameron, remembering 
that the Chinaman had a fancy for roast puppy dog, 
brown and crackly. “ You will not play any cooking 
tricks on a dog while I am about, so bear that well in 
mind.” 

“ Cooking tlicks, Kamloon ! Don’t be big fool! Langsam 
after a little expelliment. Look here, jolly big jar milk. 
Puppy dog all lightee. You.will see.” 

He made a comfortable bed for the little dog, gave it 
a saucerful of milk and left it to sleep. But that even ng, 
when the Regent placed the customary glass of milk foi 

the Dalai Lama, Lang am 
quietly emptied it, when 
he had a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and filled it a^» in 
from a bottle which he had 
secreted in his robes. 

“ What are you after ? ” 
whispered Cameron. 

“ You will see in a few 
days' time. Puppy dog 
going to feed on Grand 
Lama’s milk. He am a 
healthy little dog now. 
We shall see what he am 
in ten days. You got a 
clever blain, sometimes, 
Kamloon, but it sleepee 
sleepee just at plesent. 
That old villain Legent 
blings poisoned milk for 
Grand Lama — he grow 
weak and weak. No good 
for anything. See ? ” 

“ My word, Langsam ! 1 
believe you have struck 
the nail on the head. 
That explains the increas¬ 
ing weakness of the Lama. 
We must w'atch the ex¬ 
periment on the dog.” 

Each night the milk 
intended for the Grand 
Lama was given to the 
dog. In less than a fort¬ 
night the poor little animal 
was so weak that it could 
scarcely crawl, and after two days of semi-consciousness it 
died. 

“ That settles the matter,” said Cameron as he examined 
the lifeless dog. “ The poison is being given in small quan¬ 
tities, but it is very subtle and deadly. It seems to go 
straight to the brain and nerve centres. You must contrive 
to have a good stock of milk always on hand, for, from 
this time, not another drop supplied by the Regent shall 
be touched by Dick. If we cannot get a supply, the lad 
must be told of his danger.” 

An opportunity occurred shortly afterwards. One 
night the Grand Lama was lying awake. Cameron was 
in a remote corner of his room. He saw the lad stretch 
out his hand for the milk. 

“ The vessel is empty, my lord,” said Cameron, coming 
forward. “ I emptied it, because it is dangerous food 
for you. I want you to promise that you will never touch 
anything given you by the servants of the Regent.” 

“ I do not need the milk now, All Khan ; say no more. 
Go back to your place and be silent. You presume upon 
your position.” 

Cameron said nothing, but w T ent back to his comer. 
The Grand Lama was evidently irritable. Next night 
the lad seemed to have regretted his sharp reply. About 
midnight he rose upon his elbow' and spoke to Cameron. 



stared with all his might at the figure 
approaching him.” {See page 416.) 
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" Ali Khan, pardon my rudeness of last night. I was 
tired/’ 

“ Say no more, my lord ; I am thy servant.” 

" And a faithful one, and brave. You are not of my 
country of Tibet, Ali Khan, for you speak my language 
with difficulty.” 

Yes, my lord, with considerable difficulty and slowness. 
I am of Khelat, an Afghan of the mountains. My tongue 
is not the same as yours. Listen to me ; I will speak some 
sentences in my own tongue.” 

He recited a few English phrases. The lad listened, 
and smiled. 

“ Verily,” he said, $t the tongue is a strange one. The 
words hiss, and you speak many with your teeth closed, 
and some deep down in your throat. Do all your people 
speak like that ? ” 

“ All my people do, my lord; it is a strange tongue, but 
that of a strong, free people, whose language has been 
formed in the midst of wind and tempest.” 

” Say something more, Ali, and speak slowly, so that 
I may hear the winds and tempests hissing and roll¬ 
ing.” 

Cameron hardly knew what to say; but after a few minutes’ 
thought, he recalled a passage which had been given to 
him when he was preparing for an examination at Oxford. 
It was from ” Paradise Lost.” It was one of the best 
examples he could possibly have chosen. He bent over 
the couch of the Grand Lama and declaimed the passage 
in an undertone :— 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence ; and from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with Heaven; and, by success untaught. 

His proud imaginations thus displayed: 

“ Powers and dominions, deities of heaven— 

As he became excited and hissed out the constantly 
recurring sibilants the Lama put his hands over his ears. 

” It is like the wind which beats against the walls of 
Potala,” he said ; ” verily it is a storm-begotten tongue. 
No wonder your people speak through the clenched teeth 
and deep in the throat.” 

” It is a grand tongue, my lord; and if you will allow me 
I will teach you the language of the mountain and the 
sea.” 

” The sea, Ali Khan !—that is something new. What is 
the sea ? ” 

Cameron was silenced by the ignorance which had no 
conception of the sea. When he spoke, his words did not 
convey much meaning, for all he said was : ” The sea, my 
lord, the sea ? Why, the sea—is the sea.” 

He smiled when he realised that his words were like 
the hissing of the surf upon the shores of his own beloved 
country. 


f To be continued.) 



Sir Hatrick Spens. 

(The following clever parody of a well-known Scottish ballad is from the ” Merchistonian,” 
the magazine of Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh.) 


T HE skipper stood at the Castle gate, 

And waefu’ was his frown, 

" Oh, whare will I get a skeely bowler, 
Will knock the wickets down ? ” 

Then up and spak a gude batsman, 

Sat at the skipper’s knee; 

” Sir Hatrick Spens is the best bowler, 

Has ever googlied me.” 

The skipper has written a braid notice, 

And nailed it to the wa'. 

And it is read by Sir Hatrick Spens, 

Was playing at the ba’. 

" On Saturday, on Saturday, 

On Saturday in the game, 

'Tis I maun bowl the ither chiels, 

And send them hirpling hame.” 

They took the field on Saturday morn, 

And sairly wrought they a’, 

But ne’er a stump doonfell that day 
Till Hatrick took the ba’. 

He hadna bowled a ba’, a ba’, 

A ba’ but barely six, 

Whan the batter has missed a fast yorker, 

Has scattered a’ his sticks. 

Then in there cam their bold skipper, 

And gurly grew his e’e, 


*' Oh, wha is this that dares to think 
That he can yorker me ? ” 

The first ba* that Sir Hatrick bowled 
It hit the batsman’s shin. 

The neist ba* that Sir Hatrick bowled 
It made the batsman rin. 

The third ba’ that Sir Hatrick bowled 
A lang hop hopped he; 

The skipper has tried to pu’ it round, 

And it's hit him on the knee. 

” How’s that ? How’s that ? My gude umpire, 
Come fairly tell till me.” 

Sair, sair am I to gie him oot, 

But I doot the man’s l.b.” 

” Weel bowled, weel bowled, Sir Hatrick Spens ! 
A skeely ba’ was yon. 

I’ll gie you for ilk ane ye bowd 
A braw new macaron.” 

Oh laith, laith were the foe to yield, 

They batted for a draw, 

But lang ere all the play was played 
Sir Hatrick bowled them a’. 

Oh, lang, lang will the laddies tell, 

Wi* their bakes into their mou’, 

How gude Sir Hatrick Spens that day 
Had taken ten for two. 
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Of the many urgent and pressing problems which the War 
has brought in its devastating wake, one which is daily growing 
more insistent is that of finding immediate 
TOYS MADE BY and suitable employment for the majority 

WOUNDED of the many thousands of disabled soldiers 

SOLDIERS. who have returned, and are returning daily, 

from the World's Great War. 

One of the best practical solutions, specially designed with 
this object in view, and with the additional merit of 
giving a new stimulus in this country to a branch of industry 
in which German manufacturers have up to now prin¬ 
cipally supplied the markets of the world, and held, compara¬ 
tively speaking, an unrivalled position, is that of toy-making. 
It is only since the outbreak of the present War that the 
commercial possibilities of the British-made toy, which has 
some pretensions to being not only novel and ingenious, but 
at the same time instructive, have received the attention they 
deserve. 

Promoted largely with a philanthropic motive, and opening 
up a new local industry, the Trafalgar Toy Manufacturing Co. 
gives employment to disabled soldiers and sailors and their 
dependants. The toys, which are unique in their character, 
are all designed by a first-class naval architect, and have been 
well represented at all the big West End stores. That they 
are faithful models of the various 
types chosen will be seen from 
the photograph reproduced on 
this page. 

The concern has principally 
devoted its energies up to now 
to manufacturing model ships, 
in which it specialises ; and 
certainly their scale models of 
battleships, such as the " Iron 
Duke," are wonderfully accurate, 
and make not only an attractive 
but an instructive toy. One of 
the most popular and original 
features of the work, which is 
being turned out in large num¬ 
bers, is a set of models of a 
Thames tug and barge, which 
are exact miniatures of the 
lively little commercial craft 
with which those who know the 
historic waterway of our great 
capital are so familiar. The 
two are enclosed in a box 


designed to represent a wharf, and, fitted with a detachable 
derrick crane, make a combination which is calculated to bnng 
joy to the heart of the average boy who, above all, loves ships 
and all things appertaining to the sea. 

The idea of starting on this experimental factory for the 
manufacture of British toys for British boys was inspired by 
a series of articles which appeared in a weekly journal ; and, as 
a direct outcome, a small private company was formed and the 
factory installed at Southend, which is now turning out such 
excellent toys. Those who buy any of these model ships, &c., 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that they were ** made in 
England," and will have the added satisfaction of feeling that 
they are helping on a good cause. 

* • • 

Many hundreds of young subalterns who have entered the 
Army during the past year or so will cherish as a prized memory 
the date and place associated with the receipt 
of their first commission. The beginning 
of a new career must always appeal to the 
imagination. In the photograph on the 
opposite page we see the monument that 
was erected to commemorate the winning of a commission by 
James Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. On this very spot, at 



TO COMMEMO¬ 
RATE A 
COMMISSION. 


Toys made by Wounded Soldiers. 
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Squerries Court, Westerham, the future General, then a boy and I can only urge all qiy readers to lose no time in making the 

of fifteen, was playing with a friend when the welcome acquaintance of these books. They deserve a prominent place 

document arrived announcing that he had been appointed to on every " B.O.PJ'-ite’s bookshelf, 
a regiment. It is a remarkable memorial this, and the only * * * 

one of its kind that I know. I shall be interested to hear 

if there is another such monument in the country. I still receive letters from readers asking if they may be allowed 

* * * to join the “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club as individual members, 

Last month in these columns I had something to say about without having to belong to a local branch, 

the great War and the Empire, and about the pioneers who FIELD It was made clear before that this can be 

answered to the Call. This has reminded CLUB done, but it is as well to repeat it. Every 

TWO me °f two excellent books that have just ' MATTERS. reader of the “ B.O.P.” can join the Club 

SPLENDID been issued, dealing with Empire-makers. and take part in the Competitions, subject 

NEW BOOKS. Their titles are “Men of Grit” and “Men to the conditions named. There is no application form for entry, 

of Faith and Daring,” and they are published nor is there any card of 

by the Religious Tract Society in the “Brave Deeds” series membership. Where a local 

at 25. each. The heroes of these volumes were Empire-makers branch is ‘ ] started the 

in very truth, for the list comprises David Livingstone, John Hon. Secre- tary °* t ^ 1 * s 

G. Paton of the New Hebrides, Mackay of Uganda, James is expected i to keep his 

Gilmour of Mongolia, and James Chalmers (“ Tamate ”) of own register . VqJ&l/ 1 of members. 

New Guinea. The author, Mr. W. Grinton Berry, M.A., tells and to these he may issue 

the story of their splendid work and devotion in graphic style, such cards of * ’ Tlmembership 


branches ^ if | a ^ rea< ^y 

quarters is ^ ^ u ^ £ that contain¬ 
ing the names Jj ■ * ~ and ad¬ 
dresses of -S „ the Hon. 

Secretaries of ij the various 

branch clubs. ^ - A list of the 

latter was US ' given in a 

recent num- j Ig'V ' ^ber of the 

“ b. o. p.” 1 ( see March 

No., page “ Men of Grit.” 318). I have 

now to add the follow¬ 

ing names to the list :—Colombo, Ceylon (Hon. Sec., 
William A. G. Guthrie) ; Devizes (O. F. Thorley) ; Kilbum 
(Cecil F. Nichol) ; Llwynypia, Glam. (Ted Lander) ; Middle- 
ton, Manchester (John Stafford) ; Maidstone (P. R. Ivens) ; 
Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. (Abel Miller) ; Painswick, Stroud, Glos. 
(Eric Spring) ; Reading (A. E. Veal) ; Stuartfield, Aber¬ 
deenshire (William Watt) ; Woodford Green, Essex (P. A. 
Simpson) ; Walton, Liverpool (Hugh M. Hughes) ; Milverton, 
Leamington Spa (R. C. Thomas); Wanstead Park (Fred Tryd); 
Eastwocd, Notts (William Darrington); Iloilo, Philippine Islands 
(Charles P. Chiene) ; Tasmania (W. D. Spencer). Magazines in 
connection with these and other branches are being started, I 
hope, for it is an excellent thing to keep a record of club doings 
and also to afford a medium for the exchange of ideas, etc. Two 
club magazines have just reached me—“ The Naturalist’s Record,” 
edited by W. S. Thomson, Hon. Sec. of the Highgate B.O.F.C. 
branch ; and “ The Rambler,” edited by H. Bishop, Hon. Sec. 
of the Cheltenham branch. These manuscript productions 
reflect great credit on their producers, the contributions by 
members being highly interesting. I wish the editors all success 
in their ventures. Other club Hon. Secs, are kindly requested 
to follow suit at the earliest possible moment. 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 


The Wolfe Monument at Westerham, Kent, 
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A School Ballad. 


By W. F. GULB. 


T was in the dead of night, and the School was sleeping 
tight., 

Work and play alike forgotten in the balmy folds of bed ; 
When a shrill and sudden call stirred the snorers one 
and all, 

*' Hi, you chaps! be up and dressing ! There’s a Zepp. right 
overhead 1 ” 

That was in the dead of night, when the School was sleeping 
tight. 


‘ * 

"“T" • * 3 * 
**—i 


r 


“ Staring upwards, gazing out.*’ 

Then behold the rush and rout as our heroes tumbled out, 
Scudding feet and urgent whispers, wild confusion on the floors ; 
Down the staircase helter-skelter, herding to the hall for shelter, 
Waiting, listening, filled with questions, round the windows and 
the doors : 

Masters bustling us about, staring upwards, gazing out. 

Then upon us, as we peered, fell a sound, all wild and weird. 
Calling, falling through the darkness, ringing eerie, floating dow r n— 
One familiar voice that cried—" Now*, you fellow's, stand aside— 
For the sixpence that he lent me, here’s a bomb for Piggic 
Brown ! " 

Thus the message, strange and weird, falling as we upward 
peered. 

Then, indeed, I strained my eyes in a tumult of surprise. 

For that voice came like an echo ol the peaceful days of old ; 




Surely 'twas the voice of Hermann, that most tubby little 
German, 

Sharer of my desk and whackings, Hermann writh the heart of 
gold. 

Guess my wonder and surprise, Hermann talking from the skies ! 

Fast upon that thought amazing came a missile, wrildly blazing, 

Shooting downwards like a vengeance through the midnight, 
dark and still— 

Then a tragic burst of thunder seemed to shake our world 
asunder— 

Then we heard a peal of laughter, grimly joyful, long and shrill— 

See us all our heads upraising, at a mystery so amazing. 

But the awful shock was past, and w f c found our wits at last— 

Found the wondrous things that waited—Oh, the way that 
bomb had scored ! 

With a most astounding neatness, with a marvellous complete¬ 
ness, 

It had shattered into fragments everything that I abhorred— 

That was what I found at last, when the earthquake shock 
had passed. 



“ Came a missile, wildly blazing.” 


Doctor Cuttes (on whom be peace !) seemingly had gone to Greece 
(Such had been his cherished purpose for at least a dozen years)— 
Spell it with a doublc-e, and, of course, a big, big G, 

Then you’ll sec no decent reason for the exercise of tears. 
When a doctor goes to Greece, one can only wish him peace ! 
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And the masters ?—they, by chance, might be found “^Sornc- 
where in France,” 

Though their actual destination was a matter hard to guess— 
But let useless doubts be banished, they "had been and they had 
vanished, 

And we could not be so rude as to inquire for their address 1 



“Seemingly had gone to Greece,” 


Though they led us such a dance, let us say, M Somewhere in 
France.” 

Then the prefects, one and all, must have had a sudden call, 

For with one consent they'd faded from the old familiar scenes, 

Prefects proud and prefects prosy, prefects soft and prefects nosey, 

Where were they ? and Rumour answered, curtly, pertly, 
" Smithereens ! ” 

Yes, they’d had a sudden call, and they’d answered, one and all. 

Yet that’s only half the screed of that great and glorious deed— 

For that bomb had wiped out every single thing that spoke of 
grind— 

Exercises, pens and ink, blackboards, books and canes—just 
think— 

Not a leaf, a line, a letter, not a fragment could we find.— 

Does it stir you, sir, to read of that great and glorious deed ? 

Then cried some one—” Oh, what bliss ! Piggie, come and look 
at this 1 

There is just ten yards of nothing where the bath-room used 
to be.— 

Why, that bomb has made a slaughter of the very soap and 
water ...” 

" Ah!” I murmured, “this is heaven, or at least it’s heaven 
to me ; 

For a soapless world like 
this, is there any name 
but bliss ? *' 


And across the midnight far, rang that joyous, w*ild ’* Hurrah 1 ” 

All the yelling school-bells telling things they’d never told 
before— 

Hear their brave, metallic notes, chorused by two hundred 
throats 

In a great, uproarious anthem, “ We will wash and work no 
more ! ” 

Stili I seem to hear, afar, that ecstatic, wild “ Hurrah !/* 

But alas 1 alas 1 alas ! for the thing that comes to pass— 

Those wild bells persist in ringing as a dream-bell never rang— 

Say, you fellows, can’t you stop them ?—hold them, gag them, 
punch them, drop them— 

Oh, that hideous, too familiar, every morning clapper-clang !— 

'Twas a glorious dream, alas ! ‘Tis the truth that comes to pass. 

For the prefect of the room—still alive—yells through the 
gloom— 

Gloom of winter, frozen noses, icy floors and tempers steep— 

“ Come on, Piggie, to the slaughter—here’s the sponge, and 
soap, and water— 



“ Oh, that hideous, too familiar, every 
morning clapper-clang ! ” 


Way, you chaps, just look at Piggie 1 He was grinning 
in his sleep ! ” 

'Tis the prefect of the room, his the very voice of doom !— 
****** 

Yes, that world of joy, supreme, after all was but a dream 

With a cold and dismal w'aking, work and washing as before. 

Tell me, must it be the rule that for helpless cubs at school— 

A1 the horrid things are real, while joys are dreams and nothing 
more ? 

When the Gates of Eden gleam must it always be a dream ? 

Nav, a hope is born in me, and I mutterWait and see ! ** 

For I think of little Her¬ 
mann, staunch and 
true in days of 
old- 


Then by glorious visions 
fired, up I rose, and 
spoke, inspired— 
Here's the end of work 
and washing — widely 
let the tale be told ! 
Get the bells—you juniors, 
bring them — swing 
them, shake them, beat 
them, ring them— 
King out weary work and 
w f ashing, and ring in 
our Age of Gold 1 ” 

So I spoke, like one in¬ 
spired, by those glorious 
visions fired. 



Hermann, who was almost 
English in the peaceful 
days of old. 

By my sixpence, good at 
need, Hermann, be my 
friend indeed— 

Oh, recall ih^sc winter 
washings in the baleful 
days of old 1 

Shed a ray of pity on me, 
pity frjm your heart 
of gold. 

When your Zepp. comes 
o’er the sea, bring, O 
bring, that bomb for 
me l 
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Pinner and his Pin Craze. 


A Grammar School Episode. 

By HILDA F. MOORE. 


P 


INNER always 
was a proper 
nuisance over 
pins; we 
noticed it when he 


the Grammar School— 
particularly Walker 
and myself. Walker 
fell head-first over him, 
when carrying a pile of books, through Pinner dropping on 
one knee just in front of him, to pick a pin out of a crack 
in the boards—which wasn’t a pin after all, as it happened, 
but a little grain of glass shining. What made Walker so 
frightfully wild was Pinner's not helping him to pick up 
the books, and being quite annoyed about its not being 
a pin ! 

He didn’t seem to see Walker’s reason for being in a 
rage, and only stared when he (Walker) told him that if 
it hadn’t been that he (Pinner) was a fresher, he’d have 
punched his head—even if the Head himself had been 
looking on. 

The next day I was scuttling off down with 
some drawing-models to Mr. May’s room, and, not 
being able to see immediately ahead, came into collision 
with some one in the lobby, and models and I fell in all 
directions. 

I had a feeling it was Pinner, and got up, just 
properly boiling over, and went for him. The only 
place I could see to hit first was his nose, although 
he’s a good bit taller than I am. When it began to 
bleed, he blubbed, and, just at the moment, Mr. Kirkness, 
our form-master, went through. Of course, he stopped, 
looked at the avalanche of models, 
then at the blubbering Pinner, 
then at me. 

“ I was taking the models through 
to Mr. May’s room, sir,” I ex¬ 
claimed, breathing fiercely, 44 and 
fell over Pinner-” 

44 I was just picking up a pin, 
sir,” put in. Pinner quickly, his 
eyes, over the top of his hanky, 
scorching up the tears in a glare 
at me. 

Kirkness’s response surprised us 
both. 44 Do you happen to have 
the pin ? ” he asked Pinner. 

” No, sir, I haven’t got that one, 
as Wallis knocked me over before 
1 got hold of it”—another glare 
at me— 44 but 1 have others,” he 
turned back the front flaps of his 
Norfolk coat, which were positively 
glittering and stiff with picked-up 
pins. 

He hooked one out and handed 
it to Kirkness, who said, “ Thanks, 

1 wanted a pin,” and went off 
without another word. 

” You’re worse than a beastly 
old pincushion,” I growled, as 
Pinner prepared to move off with¬ 
out offering to help pick up the 
models; 44 you're pin mad, I 

believe.” 

Pinner glare 1 at me haughtily ; 


WAR TYPES. XXVIII.—EGYPT. A NAT1VB 
CAVALRYMAN. 


his nose had finished bleeding and he stuffed his hanky 
in a coat pocket. 

” If you weren’t so little,” he said, ” I’d knock you 
down, young Wallis.” 

I put down the models I’d gathered up, clenched my 
fists and sidled up to him. ” Try it!” I said. And I believe 
we should have had a proper set-to if Mr. May hadn't 
come tearing along. He always goes like an express 
train, and some of us had dubbed him “ The Flying 
Scotchman.” 

'* Hurry up with those models, Wallis, I want them 1 ” 
he exclaimed, rushing past. 

I gathered them up and cleared off ; Pinner hooked it 
before I'd finished—like a sneak. 

I aired my grievance to Walker later on. 

” You're quite right, Wallis,” he said, 4 ‘ the chap’s 
pin-mad and ought to be stopped before it goes farther. 
It was just as well you punched him, and he’ll get punched 
more if he doesn’t take a lesson by it and stop his little 
business of dropping down in front of anyone loaded up. 
to pick up some pin he imagines he can see. Half the 
time it’s because he’s too mad to know it isn't a pin.” 

Walker was staggered to hear about the number of 
pins Pinner had round his coat. 

” I reckon,” I said, ” he must have thousands. You 
notice the next time you see him. All round .the front 
edges of his coat-seams he’s fairly stiff with pins. He’s 
got 'em pressed in pretty tight, but when he’s got his coat 
open their heads shine like anything. You can’t fail 
to see 'em then.” 

44 A human porcupine I ” said Walker scornfully. 44 It 
would be a serious affair if he fell down and his quills 
stuck in him. I guess he wouldn’t half squeak.” He 
quite grinned over the happy 
thought. 

Although we considered a lot 
of ways to make a cure none of 
them seemed to be any good, as 
Pinner got frightfully cocky over 
being what Fryer called the 
44 School Pincushion.” 

If anyone wanted a pin in a 
hurry, it was : 44 Want a pin ? 

Well, there’s Pinner over yonder, 
he can supply you ” ; or 44 1 say. 
Pinner, after you with one of your 
pins ” ; and 44 Jolly useful in¬ 
dividual you are, Pincushion, old 
sport,” when some one temporarilv 
pinned up a frightful three- 
cornered tear, after a dashing game 
in the playground. 

Even the masters got to know 
that Pinner’s pins were a stop-gap 
when they ran out of drawing-pins 
and paper-fasteners. 

It was perfectly sickening ; and 
when Pinner went and wrote his 
favourite motto, or whatever he 
calls it, in my dictionary by mis¬ 
take, Walker and I held a fiery 
council of war over some way to 
switch him off his beastly pins for 
ever. 

44 Look at this !” I said, pointing 
to the index page of my nice new 
dictionary. 44 Fancy, every time 
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PINNER AND HIS PIN GRAZE 


I open it the first thing I see is a row of pins and this 
fat-headed verse :— 

See a pin and pick it up, 

All day long you'll have good luck ; 

See a pin and let it lie. 

You’ll want good money before you die. 

We snorted together. 44 He said he was sorry, but he 
quite thought it was his dictionary, although I'm blest if 
I can see how he made the mistake, considering my name’s 
on the fly-leaf. I believe he did it for the purpose. He’s 
never got over that day I punched him ; and he knows 
I hate the very sight and sound of his everlasting pins." 

" Same here I " replied Walker. 44 He had the cheek only 
this morning to pass me along a* ruler with six pins stuck 
in it." 

" Whatever for ? " I gasped. 

" Because he reckoned I wanted 'em," he said grimly. 
44 He told me outside that he’d picked ’em up near my 
desk when I wasn't there so that I shouldn’t be able to 
tumble over him ; and, as he considered ’em my property, 
returned them to me." 

" What did you do ? " I asked eagerly. 

44 Do ? " exclaimed Walker. 44 What could I do, seeing 
that he’s so jolly artful and goes and explains under the 
very noses of old May and Kirkness who were jawing 
near. You’d have thought he’d done me some very kind 
deed the way he put it—and quite seemed to expect me 
to thank him.” 

44 We’ll get some idea for bottling him up," I said, 
sticking my chin forward ; 44 we jolly well must , and soon 
too. He’s getting worse——’’ 

" And a heap too cheeky," put in Walker. " We must 
put a stopper on him. Search out some idea, Wallis, and 
we’ll make a start as soon as possible. You’re better 
at ideas than I am." 

It was all very well for Walker to say that, for I was 
as slack of some suitable way as he was, although I didn’t 
want to own to it exactly, but prepared to rack my brains 
inside out to think of something. 

It was during a brush with algebra that I tumbled on 
it, and, in spite of getting into a beastly muddle over 
some stupid rule, and dropping into hot water with Mr. 
Kirkness in consequence, I couldn't help grinning and 
rubbing my hands quietly together under the desk, with 
sheer joy, over the fine idea that had popped into my 
head all of a sudden. I was certain that it couldn't fail 
to properly squash Pinner’s craze for pin-picking-up for 
ever. 

Outside, later on, I grabbed hold of Walker and elbowed 
him into a quiet comer. 

“ You’re not out of your pocket-money ? ** 

“ Nol" he jingled a few coppers together in a pocket. 

44 Good! " I exclaimed. " I've got a penny left out of 
mine; you put one to that and, for tuppence, we’re going 
to squat on old Pinner’s craze for pins." 

" Go on, young Wallis 1 ” cried Walker, his eyes glittering 
joyfully ; "it sounds prickly—but do you mean to say 
you’ve thought of something ? " 

“ Not half 1 " I replied. " The only thing that strikes me 
is why in the name of Julius Caesar we didn’t think of some 
plan like it before." And Walker agreed when he heard 
it mapped out. 

Well, first of all, we invested in two penny packets of 
pins—the best sort of packets for holding most and, being 
assorted, the long ones. As Walker said, " You could see 
’em a mile off, so we’ll be sure of Pinner’s spotting ’em." 
And we laid our pin plan like this. 

At odd places in our class-room (where Walker and I 
slipped in just before afternoon school, when no one was 
about) we dropped little trails of pins, chuckling as we 
did it, for we could imagine Pinner in his glory bobbing 
up and down picking them up and sticking them in the 
flaps of his long-suffering Norfolk. 

" I reckon he’ll have to take off his belt and use it for 
the last lap, so to speak," grinned Walker, as we stood 
up from laying the last trail, which led, artfully enough. 


up to Kirkness’s desk, with alternate breaks, from Pinner’s 
own seat. 

Then we went out, feeling jolly happy, with a thrill of 
anticipated fun bubbling up inside. 

We got it too—although it was a bit unexpected in some 
ways; for, in the first place, the Head honoured us with 
one of his periodical visits and took us in history. 

Walker swallowed back a chuckle as Pinner got the 
order to get a history volume from the cupboard. To 
get to the cupboard he walked over a proper little colony 
of his favourites, and it was only when he turned to come 
back that he noticed them, for the cupboard door jibbed 
in shutting and he had to stoop and shove it in at the 
bottom. 

The pins, as they caught his glance, were irresistible ; 
he stopped and picked up six before the Head swept 
an eye round in his direction. 

44 Move more briskly, Pinner ! " he said testily; 44 don’t 
be all the afternoon." 

Pinner shot across to the desk with the book sharp 
enough; but, going back to his place, he caught sight of 
another little group, and his pin habit rising up strong at 
the sight overpowered him. 

Walker and I very nearly sniggered out loud, as the 
devoted slave of the pins stooped down and picked up 
some more. 

J 4 Pinner ! ’’ exclaimed the Head, 44 what are you doing ? ’’ 

'' I—I—only saw a pin, sir," stammered Pinner, hurrying 
to his place. 

The Head went on with the lesson, and nothing very 
exciting happened for several minutes until Pinner, 
scratching his brains for a king’s reign, looked down and 
saw the unmistakable shining of pins by his desk. 

Once again the poor slave of the pins stooped down 
and, in spite of banging his head a bit, picked up as many 
as he could get within reach; only remembering about 
the history question as he saw the Head’s glare in his 
direction. 

44 Come out here, Pinner I " said the Head, drumming 
irritably on his book with his finger-tips. 44 Your inatten¬ 
tion this afternoon is disgraceful." 

Pinner went out, red to the roots of his hair, although 
he’d managed to jab the pins in his coat at express speed 
before going. He stood by the desk moodily enough while 
the lesson proceeded, then he brightened up and had the 
cheek to stoop again as he spotted several more of those 
pins. He even moved away a little—near enough to reach 
a few others he could see. 

The Head didnH say a word this time; but if Pinner 
had only seen the look he got from him, I guess it would 
have wiped off the self-satisfied little grin he gave as he 
hastily shoved those pins home in a coat that must by 
now have about equalled a sheet of armour plating. 

Pinner got his orders after the lesson was over; he 
walked out behind the Head, after the latter had had a 
little talk with Mr. Kirkness, who’d come in, in the mean¬ 
time. 

Walker and I would have given anything to be flies or 
something in the Head’s study; but, as this couldn’t be, 
we were all eyes when Pinner came back. 

He’d been blubbing of course ; and he took Kirkness’s 
order about lines respecting inattention lying down; but 
he jolly well reared up like a horse with the spurs in, when 
Haley, as we were filing through the lobby to the lab, bent 
over and asked him for a pin to stick a beetle’s wing on. 
Walker and I were next, and heard a treat. 

44 I haven’t got any pins ! " he snapped, " and never want 
to see another. Anyone can pick up pins, but they bring 
precious little good luck. The Head’s got all mine, and 
much good may they do him." 

I reckon our tuppence hadn’t been spent in vain ! And 
Walker and I still grin over our little secret, and wonder 
what Pinner would say if he knew who’d cured him 
of what we were agreed would have proved a fatal 
disease. 

Walker called it 44 Pinaphobia," but you wouldn’t find 
it in any dictionary l 




or, The Viking Rovers. 

By MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG, 


Author of “The First of the Vikings," “The Shark Hunter," “Tales by a R:d-Jacket." etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


. sun was not fairly up the 
next morning, when the negro— 
whom Olaf had christened 
“ Darky"—arrived alongside the 
“ Hawk," and intimated to 
the lads, who were on the look¬ 
out for him, the propriety of 
starting at once on their hunting 
expedition. 

" Get your men together, 
Edric — sharp ! " said Olaf ; 
" and Hake, you might fall in 
ours. I want a word with Sweyn." 

He sought the latter in the cabin, where he was leisurely 
finishing his morning meal, and said :— 

" You’re not coming, are you, Sw r eyn ? " 

" No, lad ; I reckon you can look after yourselves 
without me, if you take ordinary care." 

“ I think our friend Darky is well disposed." 

" Oh yes ; I shall probably have the chief and a crowd 
of his people aboard this morning." 

" Trading—eh ? " 

“ Yes ; and I shouldn’t w r onder if they produced some 
queer things." 

“ Well, I’m off. We’ll be back this evening, probably." 

The party, composed (with the exception of Sweyn) 
as the day before, shoved off and w*ere soon ashore, landing 
this time directly opposite the ship, and, as they dis¬ 
appeared into the woodland, turning to wave their hands 
to their comrades remaining behind. The boats pulled 
back and lay alongside the " Hawk," made fast by a line 
to prevent their drifting away and also to have them 
handy in case of necessity. 

The hunters marched along, threading their way with 


some difficulty through the dense, tangled undergrowth, 
and laughing and jesting freely over the occasional falls 
that occurred as now one, now another, tripped over the 
creepers that twined thickly over the ground in every 
direction. 

“ This is different w'ork to hunting in our hills at home 
—eh, Hake ? " said Olaf, pausing a moment to wdpe his 
streaming face and recover breath. 

" Hot! " replied Hake. 

“ Here, I say, Edric ! ask old Darky here, how far we 
have to trudge through this tangle before he brings us in 
sight of something." 

Edric complied, and a brisk interchange of gesticulation 
took place. 

" He says, as far as I can make out, that we shall soon 
be clear of all this forest—or, at any rate, where we can 
see the sky ; and then he talks of some game, but w hat it 
is, I haven’t the faintest idea." 

" Wait and find out—eh ? Well, come along, lads." 

The party pressed on again, following the steps of 
their guide, when the latter paused abruptly and pointed 
aloft. 

“ What is it ? " inquired Olaf, of Edric, who stood 
peering up into the foliage. 

Suddenly Edric, fitting arrow to string, raised his bow 
and loosed the shaft. A tremendous hubbub of yells, 
chatterings, and crashing branches succeeded ; and, amazed 
at the utterly unsuspected presence of some sort of creature 
or creatures, the w'hole party gazed upwards in blank 
astonishment. The negro, however, grinning and gesticu¬ 
lating, sprang into the nearest tree and clambered rapidly 
aloft; in a couple of minutes he uttered a cry, and then 
descended as rapidly, holding a small hairy animal (trans¬ 
fixed by the arrow which still remained in its body) by 
the tail, and presented it to Edric. 
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OLAF, THE SEA-BIRD 


“ What in Odin’s name is it ? ’’ exclaimed one after 
another. 

It was a monkey ; but as few, if any, of the vikings had 
ever seen or even heard of such a creature, it is no matter 
for amazement that they were startled and almost dismayed 
at the likeness to a human being displayed in the face, 
body, arms, and hands. 

“ Faith, Olaf! " said Edric after a pause, 44 this seems 
a baby of one of your hairy giants—eh ? " 

“ Looks like it, certainly," agreed Olaf. 44 What’s 
Darky up to ? " 

44 I do believe he means it’s good to eat I " said Edric. 

44 Ugh ! I’d as soon eat a baby," responded Olaf. 44 Well 
come on ; let's get along, and perhaps we’ll find bigger 
ones." 

Forward they pushed, tho negro leading the way and 
carrying the monkey, and at last the trees began to thin. 

“ Get into the shade, and we'll have a rest," said 
Olaf. 

When once their wishes had, with a multiplicity of varied 
gesticulation, been made clear to their guide, he turned 
sharp to the right and led the way at a smart pace; and 
it was not long before a suitable place presented itself, 
when the entire party sat down under 
the shelter of a huge, wide-spreading 
tree that sprang from the foot of a 
small cliff perhaps twelve feet high. 

From the summit of the rock tumbled 
a little stream of water, tinkling 
pleasantly as it fell, and rippling away 
past the roots of the tree under which 
they were seated to lose itself in the 
depths of the forest whence they had 
just emerged ; and, standing like the 
guardian of the stream, the bare 
trunk of the tree uplifted itself in 
front of the fall to its level, over 
which its branches spread in sheltering 
profusion as though to afford the 
limpid waters a protecting shelter 
from the ardent rays of the tropical 
sun. 

“ Pleasant and cool," remarked Olaf. 

•• Hark how the brooklet babbles and 
murmurs in the stillness I " 

“ I'm hot, though 1" responded Edric, plucking a large 
leaf from a plant that grew near by and fanning his face 
with it. 

“ Wonder what we shall see next," said Olaf, stretching 
his limbs lazily and staring up into the foliage of the 
towering tree. 

“ Try to make Darky understand about the—the— 
you know." 

“ Too much trouble ; you try." 

Thereupon Edric beckoned the negro before them, and, 
pointing to the monkey, entered upon a series of pantomimic 
gestures intended to convey the notion that Qlaf and 
himself were in search of some enormous creature of a 
similar type. For a while the negro looked on with a 
doubtful expression; but suddenly a ray of enlightenment 
seemed to penetrate his brain. He nodded vehemently, 
and pointing inland shook his head ; then he stretched 
his arm in another direction and nodded. 

“ He means that there aren’t any hereabouts," said 
Edric, “ but that over that way there are." 

“ I wonder if he really understands ?" murmured Olaf. 

Seeing their indecision, the negro sprang to the monkey, 
which was lying on the grass near by, touched its furry 
hide, and then looked round in doubt. His glance fell 
on Hake, and seizing the latter by the arm he pulled till 
he stood up. Then again touching the hairy hide he ran 
his nimble fingers over Hake from head to foot, grasped 
his hammer, and bending himself into a stooping posture 
supported by the weapon he hobbled to and fro, pausing 
occasionally to thump his breast, to give vent to loud, 
deep-chested roars, and to brandish his heavy steel club 
in a threatening manner. 


Hake stood motionless and stolid, but the quicker- 
witted boys burst into a shout of laughter that was taken 
up and re-echoed by the men, who had been interested 
spectators of this by-play. 

“ Oh, Hake ! don't look so solemn," cried Olaf. 44 Can’t 
you see he means that the hairy giants are just like 
you in appearance ? " 

At this the laughter was redoubled, and it was some 
^ minutes before they regained their gravity. 

“ He understands, right enough," said Edric, wiping 
his eyes and nodding vigorously at the negro; then] grasping 
the hammer and imitating his procedure, he suddenly 
stopped, drew himself erect, and pointed this way and 
that. 

The negro again indicated the direction he had previously 
pointed out. 

“ Now, where does that part of the country lie ? " said 
Olaf, bewildered. 

“ South away, master,” replied one of the men. 

44 How know you ? " 

44 I can’t explain how I know, but I feel it," replied 
the man. 

44 I wonder how far ? " remarked Edric. 

44 We’ll soon find out," responded 
Olaf, springing to his feet; and 
pointing whither the negro had ex¬ 
tended his arm, he moved his hand 
from east to west across the sky— 
intending to convey the duration of 
one day’s journey of the sun—and 
looked inquiringly in the man’s face. 
But the latter shook his head ; and 
imitating the gesture, swept his hand 
rapidly back and forth a number of 
times, so quickly that Olaf lost count 
and called out:— 

4 4 Here—stop a moment! that’s ever 
so far off.” 

44 Tell you what," said Edric, 44 I 
make out that he knows of such 
creatures, and that they live to the 
south a long way off. Now, we are 
bound south in the 4 Hawk *; and if 
.we can coax him aboard, Sweyn will 
doubtless get at his whole meaning 
and probably induce him to come with us and put us on 
the track. What think you ? " 

44 I think you’ve hit the mark," replied Olaf; 44 we can 
let the matter lie by till this evening, then." 

He nodded to the guide and waved his hand ; and 
the man, accepting the sign that his further questioning 
was dispensed with, retired to the group of bowmen, where 
he squatted down and began to examine their tools, while 
Hake, re-taking possession of his hammer from Edric, 
lay down beside the two boys under the tree. 

44 How very still it is," remarked Olaf, after a pause. 

44 Cool, quiet, restful," supplemented Hake. 

44 Can't stay here all day, though," concluded Edric. 
44 Are we to go on, Olaf, of return slowly to the 4 Hawk ’ ? " 

44 Oh, we’ll stay here for a bit and theu rcwiu.^c our 
steps. That fellow’s assurance that there really are 
such things as these hairy brutes—like old, bent men—has 
put everything else out of my head. Listen to the tinkle 
and splash of the fall—isn’t it soothing ? " 

The boys were silent. The rest of the party had yielded 
to the languid spell of the scene, and were dozing in various 
attitudes on the grass ; only the negro still fiddled about 
with a bow and arrow, which he was handling with very 
patent admiration. 

44 How deadly still everything is!" murmured Olaf, 
dreamily. 

The guide suddenly ceased his fingering; he raised hia 
head quickly, in the sideways posture of one who listens 
intently ; the motion caught Edric's attention, and awoke 
his suspicion. 

" Darky hears something; don't move ! ’’ he whispered, 
and his companions were at onpe wide awake and on the 




E Gbouabt for tbe 
flDontb. 

qr oving stares the large-eyed cow. 
Loving stares the long-eared ass, 
At Heaven’s glory in the grass 1 
Child, with added human birth 
Come to bring the child of earth 
Glad repentance, tearful mirth. 

And a seat beside the hearth 
At the Father's knee— 

Make us peaceful as Thy cow. 

Make us patient as Thine ass; 

Make us quiet as Thou art now; 
Make us strong as Thou wilt be. 
Make us always know and see 
We are His, as well as Thou. 

George Macdonald. 
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alert. But they could not in their wildest dreams have 
imagined how instantaneously that peaceful scene was to be 
transformed to its absolute antithesis. 

There was a deafening roar; a gaily painted leopard 
launched itself in an agile bound from the branches above 
them upon the carcass of the monkey, and stood proudly 
menacing over it, lashing its tail in quick jerks against its 
flanks, glaring defiance around and at the figures that 
had simultaneously sprung to their feet, startled and 
confounded. 

For several moments a breathless silence prevailed. 
It was broken by Olaf, who, with one rapid movement, 
drew his sword and sprang at the audacious adversary, 
dealing a swashing stroke at the defiantly erected head. 
Quick as was the spring and swift the blow, the leopard’s 
counter-movements were even quicker. With a snarl of 
rage that showed every fang in its head, and a deft sideways 
motion of its paw, the sword was struck violently from the 
lad's hand, he himself stumbling from the force of the 
parry and falling flat on his face before the infuriated beast. 
With the same movement, as it seemed to the beholders, 
the leopard was standing erect over his prostrate body, 
glaring its challenge around to all, and snarling and growling 
the while in ominous menace. 

But its triumph was short-lived. An arrow rushed from 
Edric's bow and smote straight into a glowing eyeball. 


Deep into the brain it sank, and the stricken beast, with one 
spasmodic bound into the air, fell back dead, its limbs 
twitching powerfully in the expiring agonies that convulsed 
every muscle and nerve. 

There was an immediate rush to succour Olaf ; but the 
negro was foremost, and, grasping the lad by the arm, he 
dragged him clear of a chance claw, and turned his face 
upwards. 

“ Water 1 " exclaimed Hake, flinging a capful from the 
stream into Olaf’s countenance. 

44 I’m all right," gasped the latter. “ Hold your hand. 
Hake ; don't drown me ! " and he scrambled quickly to 
his feet. 

“ Phew ! that was a narrow squeak," he continued, 
shaking himself ; 14 I believe the brute got a claw into me 
somewhere—it smarts a bit. Where’s my sword ? " 
Hake had picked it up, and now handed it to him. 

44 W r ho killed the beast ? " went on Olaf. 

Hake indicated Edric, who was examining the prostrate 
animal with all the others. 

44 Hi 1 Edric. Come here, old fellow 1" cried Olaf. 
44 That's again I owe you my life "— shaking the lad’s 
hand warmly. 44 Quick and sure as ever 1 Hilda will 
have something to say to you for this," he added. 

Edric flushed up. 

44 You'd do the same for me, Olaf, you know right well." 

44 Of course I would—if I could ; but 
not one of the others was so quick and 
sure as you. Well, p'raps it'll be my 
turn some day. Let's have a look at 
the brute." 

They stepped over to where the 
dead leopard lay, formidable-looking 
even in death, and Olaf ran his hand 
down the gaily painted fur. 

44 This is yours, Edric," said he. 
44 A goodly trophy 1 " 

44 A fine coat 1 " said Hake. 

44 Come on 1 we’ll have it off ; or 
perhaps Darky can strip it more handily 
than we. Here, my lad," handiDg 
him Hake's hunting-knife, which he 
twitched from his belt; 44 take that 
pelt off "—motioning to the leopard. 

The negro nodded and grinned, 
proceeding forthwith to the task, which 
he executed in a marvellously short 
space of time, separating the head, 
paws, and tail to go with the skin. 

44 Now," said Olaf, when the gaudy- 
spotted hide lay outstretched on tne 
sward before them, 44 roll it up and 
shoulder it—so ; now, men, I think 
we'll be off on the home tack ; and if I 
were you fellows, I should take pattern 
by your master bowman. Why, not 
one of you loosed a shaft 1 Fie on 
you 1 " 

44 Just as well they didn't," whispered 
Edric. 44 If they'd filled the brute full 
of arrows, the skin wouldn't be worth 
having ; and I want it." 

44 Who for ? " queried Olaf; and then, 
noting his friend’s ready colour mount¬ 
ing to his cheek, he added in a low 
tone, mischievously : 44 Is it for Hilda, 
Edric ? " 

44 Yes, why not ? " 

44 Why not, indeed 1 She has to 
thank you for her brother’s life." 

44 Oh, don't say any more on that 
score, Olaf," protested the lad. 

44 All right, though I shall think the 
more ; but you've got to reckon yet 
with Sweyn. He won't let you off so 
quickly." 

They pushed on and at last, led by 
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thenegro, arrived attheir landing-place opposite the “ Hawk ” 
when the sun was low in their eyes. A loud hail brought the 
boats speedily ashore, and they put off for the ship ; and 
the rest of the evening was spent in telling over again all the 
doings of that day. As Olaf had predicted, Sweyn was loud 
in his expressions of praise to Edric, and the latter was at last 
obliged to declare he w'ould go to bed if the subject was not 
dropped. The leopard-skin was duly admired, and treated 
with salt; the negro was dismissed with a handsome present 


and an intimation that his services would be required on 
the following morning ; and, finally, all, save the usual 
watch, sought their beds, tired out with the heat, fatigue, 
and excitement; and the “ Hawk ” lay silently at anchor 
in the calm, moonlit bay, the only sounds aboard of her 
being an occasional creak and jar of her fabric, the footsteps 
of the pacing sentry, and the loud and variously accented 
snores of all those who rested within her, wrapt in heavy 
slumber. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“A SHARK!* 


HEN Sweyn was informed of 
the news imparted to the 
lads by the negro—that to 
the south actually existed, 
and were to be encountered, 
the main objects of their 
search—he at once fell in 
with Olaf’s proposition that 
the man should be in¬ 
duced, by every means in 
their power, to take up 
his quarters on board the 
“ Hawk,” and pilot them 
down the coast to their destination. 

“ You see,” he wound up, ” besides being of immense 
use to us if we should fall in with other natives, he also 
seems to have a good idea of the precise locality where we 
can fall in with these creatures.” 

“ Not only that,” commented Olaf, “ but he appears to 
have seen them himself ; for no one could have watched 
his acting description with Hake’s hammer and not have 
come to the conclusion that he was showing us, to the best 
of his ability, the actual creature itself.” 

” True. Well, he’ll be coming off to us shortly, and we 
must try our hands at enlisting him. He’s taken a fancy 
to you, Edric, hasn’t he ? ” 

“Not more than to Olaf.” 

” Well, we’ll all try our powers of persuasion. I should 
think a good hunting-knife and an axe would be sufficient 
to tempt any black fellow to go for a longshore cruise— 
especially w-ith friends.” 

“ If we can convince him of that, it will be all right,” 
summed up Olaf. 

“ Here he comes ! ” put in Hake. 

When Darky scrambled aboard, grinning from ear to 
ear, a vigorously enacted mise eti scdne took place. First of 
all, Olal re-enacted the negro’s pantomime of the previous 
day concerning the gorillas, and wound up by pointing to 
the decks, including all on the “ Hawk,” by a slow sweep 
of his hand, and then stretching his arm straight out to the 
south and staring hard into the man’s face. 

This was quite understandable, and the negro nodded in 
comprehension. All on board were bound south to hunt 
up gorillas. 

Then Edric took up the tale. He produced the leopard- 
skin, unrolled it, and showed how it had been treated with 
salt. He also imitated the gorilla, pretended to slay one 
with his bow, went through an imaginary process of skinning 
the fallen animal, and wound up by rubbing the visionary 
pelt vigorously and again indicating the leopard-skin. 

Darky grinned appreciatively. The brute was to be 
slain, skinned, and the hide preserved ; so far, good. 

Then Sweyn played his part. He touched the black’s 
chest, then each of themselves, and then indicated the cabin. 
He made a motion of rowing, constantly pointing south 
and kept including the black with the party by means of 
every sign he could imagine. Then he beckone 1 him into 
the cabin and laid an axe, a bright hunting-knife, and a 
generous piece of scarlet cloth before him, signifying that 
he was to take them and come south on the quest with the 
party—more signs. 

It was quite evident that all this was understood. Darky 


hesitated for a few seconds, looking round at the faces that 
surrounded him. His gaze fixed itself on Edric ; and taking 
the latter by the hand, he imitated the motion of draw ing a 
bow, and touched the lad and himself alternately on the 
breast, staring at him the while with a steady, questioning 
stare. 

Edric grasped his meaning at once, and nodded vigorously. 

“ He wants me to give him a bow and arrow's. Get a 
spare one out of the men’s store forward. Hake, and 
bring it here ! I can’t afford to give him one of my 
owti English ones—a northern weapon should serve his 
turn.** 

“ Well, I’m glad if that will tempt him,” said Olaf. 
“His coming will save us a mighty lot of trouble.” 

“ Shorten the cruise by some months,” added Sweyn, 
“ and save us much risk of sickness. These fellows have 
the wdsdom of experience in avoiding unhealthy places, 
and in the use of natural remedies.” 

“ Here you are 1 ” said Edric, as Hake entered, bearing 
a bow and sheaf of arrows. “ There! will that satisfy you ? ” 
and he placed the bundle in the negro’s arms. 

The man’s face beamed with gratification. He grasped 
Edric’s hand, and made vehement signs that he was pre¬ 
pared to do as they wished and accompany them on the 
search. Then he tried to string the bow. 

Here he failed lamentably ; and it was not for some 
time, until Edric had with much patience shown him the 
method and guided his hands, that he appeared to have 
grasped some inkling of the knack required. Now he 
evinced symptoms of being wishful to experiment with 
his new acquisition. 

“ Not in here, my friend 1 ” said Sweyn. “ Out on 
deck, if you like.” 

They all adjourned into the open, and Edric began to 
give his first lesson in archery to the negro. Meantime 
Sweyn, Olaf, and Glumm were holding a consultation. 

“ We must go ashore,” said the master, “ and bid farewell 
with all formality to Darky's chief. If the matter is not 
explained to him, his permission asked for—it's only a 
matter of form, you know—and a present given, the chances 
are our black friend will get into serious trouble when he 
comes back. Now, we don't want that to happen.” 

“ There's no such great hurry,” said Glumm. “ The 
man will probably want to stay over a day or so for various 
reasons, and we would be none the worse of a boat-load of 
lresh fruit such as, I dare say, the villagers can hunt up 
for us.” 

“ Oh well! ” said Olaf, “ I see you’re both against me, 
and I suppose, alter all, it's a bit childish to be in such a 
mighty hurry. When do you think of sailing, then ? ” 

“ To-morrow, I should say,” replied Sweyn. “ Bar 
accidents, of course.” 

“ All right 1 that’s settled. Look at Hake sitting on 
the rail, there, enjoying Darky's antics with his new play¬ 
thing I . . . Take care, though! By Odin! the man's 
overboard ! ” 

In two or three bounds he was at the side, and another 
carried him clear of the bulwarks and into the water, just 
as Hake—who could not swim—came up with staring 
eyeballs and clutching fingers, emitting a loud yell for 
help. The native, trying to hit the mark Edric had set 
up for him, had made a bad shot, the arrow glancing aside 
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“ See to the chopping off of what you want, Sea-bird,’* 
said Sweyn, “ and then heave the rest overboard for his 
friends to eat. Don't keep him on deck longer than you 
can help, for the men think the fish brings bad luck." 

Olaf superintended the severing of the huge head, took 
the measurement of the whole body—finding it six paces 
and a little over—and as a last thought cut off the tail also. 

“ By Thor's hammer, what a gape ! Why, the mouth 
is as full of teeth as a field is of corn 1 " exclaimed Edric. 

44 Aye ; and I should be down there now—or a good part 
of me, at any rate—if it hadn’t been for you, Edric, and your 
ever-ready bow. Faith ! it was a lucky hour for me that 
we found you on that pirate." 

“ Darky wants some of it to eat," quoth Edric, turning 
the subject and indicating the negro, who was trying to 
persuade the laughing sailors to let him cut out a chunk of 
shark for himself. 

“ Let him have a bit, men, if he wants it," cried Olaf. 

With many signs of repugnance directed at him, the men 
complied ; and the negro, satisfied with the possession of a 
five-pound lump of flesh, dropped it into his canoe alongside, 
whither he prepared to follow it. 

44 Hi 1 going ashore ? " cried Olaf, pointing towards the 
village. 

The man nodded, and shoving off soon disappeared round 
the headland. 

“ Come on, Edric 1 let’s go see Hake. Sweyn’s with him 
now." 

The two entered the cabin, and found their friend sitting 
up. They promptly opened on him with chaff. 

44 Sea-water’s not so good as wine—eh ? " said Olaf. 

44 1 should draw it in a bucket, safely, another time," 
continued Edric ; “ you mustn’t go overboard after it, 
Hake." 

44 He wanted to taste it in bulk ! " laughed Sweyn, patting 
him on the shoulder. 

The man smiled. He knew the light talk covered serious 
feelings, and that any of them—even, as he had seen, his 
chief—would risk their lives for him without a moment’s 
consideration as to the danger incurred thereby. 

44 Come out, as soon as you think you are steady enough, 
and have a look at the head, old fellow! " cried Olaf. “ You 
never saw such jaws I " 

44 You can preserve it, can’t you, Sweyn ? " asked Edric. 
44 It really is a curiosity to be proud of." 

44 Oh, aye I the old thing—salt, and plenty of it. We’ll 
stow it away in a cask and head it up. It'll keep, I’ve no 
doubt. Where's Darky ? " 

44 He cut off a big lump of the flesh, and has gone off in his 
canoe to cook and eat it," replied Olaf. 44 Disgusting taste, 
he must have!" 

44 No accounting for tastes," commented Sweyn, 44 Some 
prefer ale to wine, and fish to meat. For my part, as long 
as a man doesn’t interfere with my own food, I don’t mind 
what he does in that way himself." 

44 Well," said Olaf, 44 1 suppose we’ll be going ashore 
some time to-day ? " 


44 This evening, Sea-bird. We'll take a good few of the 
men, to make an impression in case the chief is greedy and 
wants too much compensation for the temporary loss of his 
valuable servant, Darky." 

44 1 wonder how far we shall have to go before we come 
to the place where these brutes live ? " 

44 A good many days, according to his reckoning," said 
Edric. 44 Don’t you remember, Olaf, when describing 
them to us in the forest, he signified that the sun would 
rise and set many times ? " 

44 Don't be impatient, Sea-bird. We’ll get there in due 
time." 

Later on, the trophies of the shark were treated with 
44 pickle ’’ and stowed away in a cask, after Hake had 
inspected them. A bundle of farewell presents for the 
native chief, his wives, and principal men, was made up ; 
and in the afternoon a strong party landed and wended 
their way to the village. 

Here a long palaver was held, and for some time the dark- 
skinned potentate seemed averse to the proposal and 
inclined to veto it. But the judicious exposure at the 
critical moment of the gifts brought for his approval turned 
the tide; such wealth had never before been submitted 
to him or his, and in the event of his obduracy probably 
never would be again; so he condescended to accept these 
tokens of friendship, granted a gracious permission to Darky 
to proceed with his new masters on condition of his being 
safely restored, and the palaver broke up in peace and 
amity. 

That evening the negro slept on board the 44 Hawk." 

The next morning, ere the sun was up, they hove up 
anchor and rowed out of the bay, heading ever for the south 
and keeping well within sight of land, and stood on this 
course for many days. Edric instructed their guide in the 
use of the bow, in which he soon became quite proficient, for 
the weapon was the slighter Northern make and easier for 
a novice to han dle ; occasionally they landed, where con¬ 
venience permitted, and struck up acquaintance with 
various native villages along the coast, whence they pro¬ 
cured fresh fruit, or water, or such commodities as these 
places afforded. Then one day Darky, taking Olaf and 
Edric by the arm, drew them to the side of the ship and 
made motions signifying that in two more days they would 
have attained the land of their hopes. 

44 Only two more days, Edric," remarked Olaf in high 
glee ; 44 and then we shall go ashore and find-" 

44 Hairy giants ! " interrupted Edric solemnly. 

44 Yes ; and don’t you forget to bring your bow, my lad. 
Better have a strong party of archers along with us, too. 
I'm beginning to think I’ve had narrow escapes enough for 
one cruise." 

44 Glad to hear it, Sea-bird l " broke in the voice of Sweyn. 
44 I’m under promise to bring you back safely, if I can, to 
your home and parents." 

44 And I," muttered Edric to himself as he turned away, 
44 am under promise to some one else to do the same." 

It is easy for the reader to guess to whom the lad alluded. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

*• MONSTRUM HORRBNDUM. INFORMB INGBNS1 ** 


P HEW! " gasped Olaf, halting breathless and 
perspiring, and mopping his face with his sleeve; 
" I don’t believe we shall ever see one of these 
brutes, far less kill one." 

" Patience," said Edric. "You know we are right in 
the middle of the district where the natives say they 
abound, and though we may not see them, that’s no proof 
they haven’t seen us and are keeping out of our way." 

" Hi, Darky I Where are these hairy brutes ? " queried 
Olaf impatiently. 

The negro pointed ahead, with a broad grin, into 
the depths of the forest; and our hero turned away 
abruptly. 

" What say you. Hake ? " 


"Patience!" replied the taciturn one; and his young 
chief, overcome by the united front of the three, sat down 
under a tree, and mopped and panted, while the straggling 
line of Northmen who composed the hunting-party gradually 
gathered in round their leiders, and all flung themselves 
down in various attitudes of rest until the word to proceed 
should aga n be given. 

• % • • • 

In the preceding chapter, we left the " Hawk " two days' 
sail from that part of the African coast to which Darkv 
was piloting her—that district wherein, so he continually 
asserted by gestures and sign-talk, the long-sought hairy 
giants (or gorillas, as we term them) would be found. 

With much emphasis the negro explained that there 
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were villages along the coast, so he had heard, and that 
the young Vikings would surely there be able to obtain 
hunters who could lead them to the haunts of their quarry. 
Eut he did not disguise from them that tradition told 
dreadful tales of these monsters, their strength, ferocity, 
and cunning ; and he dilated upon this theme until he 
stirred every latent spark of superstitious imagination 
in his hearers’ souls into a flame, and set them afire to 
confront and slay a creature whom they conceived possessed 
of demoniacal powers. 

" If what he says be true," quoth Olaf, looking round 
at the others, the inborn audacity of his temperament 
surging up in his heart at the idea—" if what he says be 
true, these brutes are indeed fit opponents for a Viking 
to encounter." 

" Haul in on the slack of his imagination, Sea-bird," 


said Sweyn. " When the cable’s up and down, with 
Darky at one end and hard fact anchored at the other, 
perhaps you’ll find the tale of these brutes’ powers and 
doings isn’t as long as he makes out." 

" Even then, Sweyn," said Edric, " they would be 
dangerous adversaries. You don’t disbelieve in their 
existence, do you ? " 

" Nay, lad ; where there’s smoke, there’s usually fire. 
I only mean that you mustn’t believe everything the 
black fellow says." 

As the question could only be decided by actual experi¬ 
ment, it may be guessed how eagerly the lads awaited 
the passing of the next few hours ; and when they were 
finally lying at anchor in a secure harbour, while Darky 
had gone ashore to spy out a village of natives from 
whom information might be extracted, they could hardly 
believe that at last they had arrived at the long-sought 
goal and were within a reasonable distance of attaining 


the real object for which the cruise had been under¬ 
taken. 

The negro returned within a few hours, having executed 
his commission satisfactorily and bringing news that a 
deputation of native residents was preparing to visit his 
employers. The meeting took place on the deck of the 
“ Hawk " ; and a judicious bestowal of presents on the 
dusky ambassadors and the principals of their suite cemented 
an alliance which the sight of the white faces and defiant 
blue eyes of the Northmen, the ominous size and obvious 
efficacy of the murderous weapons that were in evidence, 
and the bulk of the ship herself, had already warned them 
it was advisable to accept. 

When the especial purport of the visit was explained, 
the aborigines at once attested the truth of the existence 
of such creatures, but dilated on the danger of seeking out 

and encountering them; 
but when they once 
grasped the fact that the 
Vikings had come from 
a far country for the 
express purpose of hunt¬ 
ing and slaying these 
very brutes in their own 
fastnesses, they recog¬ 
nised that such men 
would have their way, 
and promised to furnish 
guides who should con¬ 
duct them whither they 
would meet with the 
objects of their quest. 

Once taken in hand, 
the matter was carried 
through with a celerity 
that considerably amazed 
the more dilatory natives; 
but the cunning argu¬ 
ments of Sweyn—bright 
cloth, trinkets, and 
knives such as had never 
been seen before, and 
only offered on condition 
of “ haste " — and the 
importunate eagerness of 
the lads, who worried 
Darky till in sheer self- 
defence he worried the 
villagers to hurry up and 
produce the guides—suc¬ 
ceeded so well that in 
less than three days a 
strongly equipped party 
of Northmen landed from 
the " Hawk" and set 
out on a march inland 
to the locality where, so 
they were assured, the 
gorillas would be found. 

Sweyn and Glumm had remained on board, to await the 
return of the hunters and conduct trade, to their hearts' 
content in the meanwhile. Only two days' provisions had 
been carried with the landing party, lor they were well able 
to provide themselves, by means of their own weapons, 
with food on the way ; and as the guides had declared that 
the country abounded in game, this question troubled them 
not at all. What, however, did trouble them—especially 
the more impatient Olaf—was the fact of their having now 
been over a week on their journey, and that they had not 
yet reached the precise district the gorillas were said to 
inhabit. 

It is at this point that we find them, Olaf doubtful and 
restive, the others counselling that patience which they 
assuredly did not feel themselves, however carefully they 
might disguise the fact. 

• ••«•• 

“ What says Darky, Edric ? " 


" He sped three arrows . . • into the broaJ breast of his advancing adversary. . . . Pierced 
to the heart, the monster staggered forward a few paces." (See page 434.) 
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“ That we are now, according to the guides, entering 
the region where we may expect to find our quarry.” 

“ That's a comfort, anyhow ; and as that's the case, I 
presume we had better give the men their orders again and 
caution them as Sweyn advised. Call them together. 
Hake/’ 

When the entire party were gathered in a group round 
their young leaders, Olaf addressed them, emphasising the 
fact that his words were the outcome of a consultation with 
Sweyn, who, in his turn, had accumulated information from 
people on the spot and acquainted with the nature, appear¬ 
ance, and habits of the brute they w'ere now in search of. 

He warned them, while beating in fine, to keep such order 
that upon any alarm they might run together into knots, 
and to be particularly careful that each knot should include 
three or four archers. 

“ I’ve never seen the creature myself,” said he, “ so can’t 
speak from personal experience ; but you all know Sweyn, 
and that his advice is worth following. Hand-to-hand 
fight is not to be thought of, except in overwhelming 
numbers on our side ; and even then, many of us would be 
smashed up, if not killed, for the brutes have the strength 
of ten men. Spears and arrows, men ; and don't let them 
get within arm’s length of you. They can out-run and out¬ 
fight you ; so be wary, and slay them from a distance. 
That’ll do—* Little said, long remembered/ Edric, tell off 
your archers into parties, and Hake will place a few of my 
men with each group of yours ; and mind, all of you, 
tread cautiously : we are hunting, not playing.” 

The dispositions completed, the line strung itself out, a 
native guide accompanying them here and there and the 
three lads keeping together in the centre ; and in this 
formation they pushed on, every nerve alert and eager. 

The ground was hilly and broken, large moss-grown rocks 
lying about and rendering progress slow ; but the forest 
was more open and scattered, affording plenty of light save 
when a gloomy glade or clump had to 
be traversed. Suddenly the guide with 
Olaf paused. 

“ What is it ? ” exclaimed all three 
lads. 

The man pointed to a group of trees 
in front. 

“ At last I " quoth Olaf. “ Come 
on.” 

With the greatest care they ad¬ 
vanced, and penetrated a short distance 
into the shade. 

“ There he goes ! ” 

Edric raised his bow, an action that 
was imitated by those of his men near 
by who saw him, and a shower of 
arrows sped through the air. Instantly 
there arose a tremendous medley of 
shrieks, roars, and yells in every tone 
that animal lungs were capable of ex¬ 
pressing ; the entire forest seemed torn 
and rent by the tumultuous passage 
of many hastily escaping creatures, 
branches and undergrowth crashing in 
every direction. The uproar was for 
the space of nearly a minute indescrib¬ 
able, but it ceased as suddenly as it had 
arisen ; and then, like a solemn, final 
warning, broke in upon the silence the 
sound of a tremendous roar, in deeper 
tones than had yet been heard, and a 
curious booming noise filled the air for 
a few seconds to be again drowned in a 
thunderous roar. 

The native guides shrank hastily 
behind the Northmen, and Darky, 
trembling in every limb, pointed to his 
front with shaking finger. 

“ Look out ! " cried Olaf. “ Pass the 
word along ; and Edric—stand by ! " 

The bushes some twenty yards ahead 


were violently burst asunder, and full into their view 
stepped the monster whose challenge they had heard and 
accepted, and whom they had come so far to seek. 

Seen in that dim light, the first thought that flashed into 
Olaf's mind was that the native accounts were in no wise 
exaggerated. So far as he could judge, the creature was as 
tall as Hake, immensely bulky, with short legs and unnatur¬ 
ally long arms, the latter of which it occasionally employed 
as aids to the former. But it was the face that fascinated 
his attention and filled him with horror. 

Black in colour, seeming twice the size of that of any 
human being, with deep-sunk eyes glaring fury under 
heavy, overhanging ridges of bone ; a cavernous mouth, 
garnished with dreadful rows of huge teeth, that showed 
conspicuously when giving vent to one of the heart-shaking 
roars that had heralded its approach ; a thick tuft of hair 
above the low forehead, that jerked up and down as the 
monster contracted or expanded the skin in his paroxysms 
of fury;—it was the face of a demon : a demon infinitely 
more appalling than any of those present had ever conceived 
in their wildest dreams, simply because it was no figment of a 
disordered imagination, but actually existed. 

These thoughts flashed through Olaf's mind in almost 
a second of time ; but he had yet a few moments for them 
to fix themselves there, for, either in defiance or from 
weakness of the limbs, the brute sat down where it stood, 
uttering as it did so another terrific roar. Then was 
explained the curious booming sound ; for as it sat it 
beat violently on its broad, shaggy breast with its clenched 
fists, producing the hollow drumming that had puzzled 
them. Afterwards, Olaf declared it to be his belief that 
it was done to work itself up to the requisite pitch of 
ferocity ; but the others as persistently declared that no 
such incentive was needed, and that the action was merely 
a challenge equivalent to the battle-cry of a man in war. 

After a brief pause the brute rose, and again giving vent 
to its thunderous roar, advanced slowly 
upon the group before it, working its 
grotesquely terrible features more 
menacingly than before. 

“ Shoot, Edric—shoot! ” 

The hissing whisper awoke the lad 
from the petrified stupor into which 
this unexpectedly awesome apparition 
had cast him. Heart, hand, and eye 
sprang into instant life ; and, exasper¬ 
ated with himself for his momentary 
lapse, he sped three arrows, almost 
with the swiftness of thought, into the 
broad breast of his advancing adversary. 
As the first sank into its mark, the 
second was on its way. 

An irregular volley of spears and 
arrows from the men around followed 
his action ; but they were not needed. 
Pierced to the heart, the monster 
staggered forward a few paces and fell, 
convulsively grasping the vegetation 
with an involuntary dying contraction 
of the hands in its fall. 

A dead silence succeeded. It was 
Olaf who broke it. 

“ Good shot, Edric. By Odin's horn ! 
what a monster. Is he quite dead ? 
Don’t let them damage the skin ”— 
as the negroes rushed forward, evincing 
an inclination to stab the prostrate 
body with their spears and so claim 
a share in the victory. 

The Vikings gathered round in a ring, 
and stood staring down at the fearful 
brute—fearful even in death. 

“ Turn him over,"said Edric. “ Let’s 
have a look at his face.” 

This was done, and a universal 
shudder of horror went round. Even 
in repose, the features exhibited so 
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ghastly a travesty of the human countenance, that the 
spectators could hardly convince themselves that the brute 
was not, in some degraded way, akin to the negroes who 
stood around. 

“ Well, we must have his skin off," said Olaf. “ Hake, 
will you undertake the job ? You’re the best hand we have 
for that kind of thing. And, I say, Edric ; it seems to me 
likely, from the terrific uproar that followed the first volley 
into the bushes, that there may be some more of the brutes 
dead or wounded in there. Take a few good men with 
you, and have a look. We'll collect all the skins we can 
carry." 

A careful search brought to light three more specimens 
(two full-grown, one half) of the “ hairy giants "—a term 
which, by general consent, was deemed the only one 
worthy of bestowal on their prizes ; and, the cleverest of the 
men having set to work, the skins were promptly removed 
and treated with salt, several packages of which Olaf had 
brought with him for the very purpose. When thoroughly 
salted, they were rolled up tightly and secured. The heads 
had been cut off from the bodies and left attached to 
the respective hides ; and the carcasses were, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Darky, dragged to an adjacent black ants’ nest and 
left there till the next day. By that time the flesh had 
been stripped clean from the bones without any injury to 
these latter, and Olaf ordered each skeleton or collection 
of bones to be kept separate and packed for transport to 
the “ Hawk " ; for he intended to ask Sweyn if it were 
possible to reconstruct the monster when he returned to 
Norway—what we should term, “ set him up.*' 

It may be added that this was eventually done, and the 
result was so far gratifying to Olaf's feelings that he 
succeeded in filling the hearts of most of those who beheld 
the trophy with unmitigated awe and fear. When he 
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and Edric married and settled down, however, he was 
persuaded to relegate the gruesome relic to a distant part 
of the house, as it was feared the sight of it might prove 
too much for the nerves of the children who toddled or 
scampered about the precincts with the fearless freedom 
of their age. But this is by the way. 

Over the camp fire that night talk ran fast and furious. 
Opinions were divided—amongst the men—as to/the human 
or demoniacal nature of the “ hairy giants," the one party 
arguing that they must be human or they could not be 
slain, while the other stoutly maintained that they had 
not really been killed but had transmigrated to other 
bodies. The argument threatened to grow from words to 
blows, so heated did it become owing to the diversity of 
beliefs, and was only quelled by the interposition of Olaf 
and Edric, who gave it as their conviction that the brutes 
were mortal so far as they themselves were concerned, for 
they had killed them and appropriated their skins ; as 
to their future residence—if any—in other bodies, if they 
could confront those same bodies they would deal with 
them in like manner to these, as befitted dauntless 
Vi kings. 

This put an end to the quarrel, for all felt disposed to 
cast contempt on wizards or spirits who could not even 
look after their own skins ; and shortly afterwards the 
whole party, except for the sentries, were fast asleep and 
fighting their battles over again in their dreams. 

* (To be concluded.)] 


Help the Lame Dog over 
the Stile. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

H E isn't quick and bright like you ; 

You are sturdy and strong, he’s frail and 
slim, 

Are only done with an effort by him. 

And the things that you so easily do, 

You master your lessons and close your book, 

While he plods on with a weary smile. 

Cheer him up with a kindly look— 

Help the lame dog over the stile. 

You hit the ball in the match with ease, 

It’s over the boundary now and then. 

He never gets more than two’s or three's, 

And his score has never exceeded ten. 

In the bath he can only swim a length, 

You forge ahead and do your mile. 

Spare him a bit of your health and strength— 

Help the lame dog over the stile. 

He’ll be handicapped in the race of life, 

You will scale the ladder and win success ; 

His heart will grow weary amid the strife, 

And what he feels you will never guess. 

If you chance to meet him plodding along, 

Hearten him up, it will be worth while. 

He is the weak, and you the strong— 

Help the lame dog over the stile. 

Help the lame dog over the stile, 

For he, too, has his life's work to do ; 

He’ll do it better for word or smile, 

They'll be much to him, tho’ nothing to you. 

And the stile once crossed, there lies the goal ; 

He, too, may stand in the foremost file. 

And you will have heartened a brother soul — 

So help the lame dog over the stile. 
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Public School Missions. 

What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


F ROM Frith Hill, Godaiming, to Tabard Street, 
Southwark, is a far cry, and Founder’s Court has 
little in common with the courts and alleys of 
Crosby Row. Yet Charterhouse is in Southwark 
as truly as in Godaiming, and as the people of the quaint 
Surrey town are proud of the great school, so are the 
inhabitants of Long Lane and Tabard Street proud of 
that great school’s mission, which has meant so much 
to them during a period of thirty years. In fact, to sa^ a 
word in disparagement of Charterhouse anywhere within 
a mile of Guy’s Hospital would probably qualify the 
speaker for admission. 

It was Bishop Thorold, who then presided over the see 
of Rochester, who chose the mission spot. He regarded 
it as the most neglected area in his diocese, and he was 
probably right. Tabard Street is a new name, called after 
the old Tabard Inn of Chaucerian fame, because the old 
name of the street was so notorious that it had become 
a sort of synonym for infamy. Yet it was in that street 
the first Missioner began his labours, with nowhere to 
live and nowhere to preach. He had to be content with 
lodging in Trinity Square and with visiting the wretched 
hovels, lodging-houses, and thieves’ dens as he best could. 

But he made fine progress nevertheless. His earliest 
reports are humorously sad. He tells how in one large 
lodging-house he was asked to pay for his footing in beer- 
money, and how he compromised in soup. He also tells 
of the first “ excursion ” to Surbiton five months after the 
mission was started, and how twenty boys went, and that 
one of these had no covering except an old ulster belonging 
to his sister until he was provided with a pair 
of trousers and a waistcoat in which he pro¬ 
ceeded to Surbiton minus hat, shirt, or boots ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in that beautiful 
little master-piece, “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table / 1 says that he was going 
through a meadow and saw a great flat stone 
lying there. He picked it up and threw it over 
the hedge. He describes the bleached and 
flattened grass beneath the stone, and the 
hurry-scurry of woodlice, and centipedes, and 
all manner of loathsome things to get out of 
the hated sunshine so suddenly let in upon 
them. Then he tells how, passing the same 
spot later, he saw that a lark had built her 
nest there and was sitting upon her eggs while 
her mate was carolling in the sky above her 
head : 

Type of the wise who soar but never roam,. 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

That is what the Charterhouse Mission has 
done for the Tabard Street area in thirty years 
It let sunshine into one of the darkest areas in 
all England, a spot which was a blot upon our 
boasted civilisation and which ought never to 
have come into existence. It did its beneficent 
work unobtrusively but very thoroughly; and 


VI. The Charterhouse Mission. 

to-day the change in that neighbourhood is so marked that 
some are found to ask where its ancient terrors reside and 
what has become of the haunts of all evil of which they 
had heard and read so often. 

It was not until 1898 that the present Mission Church 
dedicated to that very uncommon saint, St. Hugh, was built, 
and it now forms the basement of the spacious and 
lofty building, with many additions here and there in neigh¬ 
bouring streets, which is the headquarters of the Charter- 
house Mission. The fine Charterhouse Hall is immediately 
over the church and is eighty feet long. It is used for 
all kinds of social work from boxing to mothers’ meetings, 
and the drop-scene on the stage which occupies one end 
of this fine room was supplied by Mr. Cyril Maude, himself 
an Old Carthusian, and very fittingly is a painting of the 
dear old school. 

The name of the first Missioner was the Rev. J. G # 
Curry, and he was joined in 1888 by an Old Carthusian 
in the person of the Rev. W. L. Vyvyan as his assistant. 
There is no name more fragrant in the Tabard Street area 
than that of Vyvyan ; for in 1892 he was appointed Missioner 
and after doing prodigies of work and building the church 
and hall he was sent to Zululand, of which interesting and 
romantic country he is now the Bishop. Yet Vyvyan is 
still a name to conjure with in Southwark, and it is not 
unlikely to be equalled by that of the present Missioner, 
a man known far and wide in other spheres, the Rev. 
J. G. Vassall. 

Another man who made an indelible mark upon the 
Charterhouse Mission was Mr. G. W. C. Kirwan, who joined 
the mission as lay worker, a position now held by Mr. 
Kallaway. «Mr. Kirwan developed the boys' side of the 
mission activities wonderfully, and his account of this 
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A Boys’ Club Football Team, Charterhouse Mission. 


development in a pamphlet which lies before me now is 
most interesting. 

** In the early days of the Mission,” he says, ” much 
pioneering work was done amongst the boys by Ernest 
Pollock, Robert Synge and his brother, Ponsonby, Hansell, 
Foster, Clayton, Chichester and others, whilst Norman 
Potter is a name of power with us still. And one cannot 
say how many boys have been made proud by shaking 
hands with Baden-Powell, the Wrefold Browns and the 
Ryders, G. O. Smith, Bliss, Timmis, Norris, and other 
football Blues and Internationals. Stone from Guy’s 
frequently drops in with friends to play football in “ the 
cage.” Ramsbottom for three years has led the boys’ 
games at camp, and one cannot say how much the club 
has benefited by the visits of Hume Pollock. He lets no 
other engagement interfere with his self-imposed duty to 
the club library. Besides that, he collects money for 
camp, gets boys jobs, supplies a Christmas hot supper.” 

That is a genial picture of Charterhouse in Southwark. 
The only trouble is that more Carthusians do not run across 
and have a peep at their mission. It would be a tower of 
strength to those upon whom the burden rests, if they 
would. By the way, the cryptic reference to ” football in 
the cage ” in the foregoing paragraph is easily explained. 
There is no such thing in the Tabard Street area as ” un¬ 
developed land.” It was difficult enough to 
get a plot on which to build, not to mention 
enough for a football ground! So the football 
field is at the top of the building. The boys’ 
club, room practically opens upon it, and as it 
must perforce be railed in very completely it 
goes by the name of " the cage.” 

There is a famous gymnasium at the 
Charterhouse Mission. Its dimensions are 
quite impressive, 48 It. by 30 ft. It is a 
boon and blessing to the boys of the famous 
club, who regard it, and probably with good 
reason, as the best equipped “ gym ” south 
of Thames. Mr. Kirwan has something to 
say about it. “ The instructors are trained 
athletes. By day one is a coster, driving his 
little donkey-shay, the other is a plumber 
and our churchwarden. Wrestling is engaged 
in, boxing is taught, dumb-bell drill given, 
and exercises as varied as they are difficult 
are set on the parallel bars, the vaulting horse, 
the rings, the horizontal bar and the trapeze. 

The gymnasium has made those who use it 
healthy, manly, very strong, wholesome and 
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A group of men in charge of a Boys' Camp at Broadstairs. 


clean-looking, active, and everything else that 
makes for grit and pluck. Competitions are 
held with neighbouring clubs, and our boys 
enter the arena with real gladiatorial joy.” 

There is a great trade in cast-off clothes at 
the mission. Clothes have a real mission of 
their own. A boy or girl always feels ” better ” 
when well dressed, and to be ” well togged ” is 
a great help in obtaining work. The boys and 
girls generally buy their things, except in cases 
of great need and destitution. If a boy can 
give a shilling for a coat, well and good ; if he 
can only spare sixpence—well, he gets the coat 
all the same. There is a great market for 
Charterhouse ties and blazers. Sometimes a 
boy sets off for the colonies completely rigged 
out with Carthusian clothes from his cap to his 
boots and kit-bag. 

Some years ago General Baden-Powell who, 
as everybody knows, is an old Carthusian, gave 
the Boys’ Club a Blanchette shooting-range. 
In addition the boys play bagatelle, croquet, 
and, on the roof, in the cage (lit for night play 
with 120-candle-power lights), football, and in 
the summer cricket. There are many trophies 
for competition, presented by Old Carthusians. 
One is a silver bowl for indoor games, and Lord 
Alverstone, the late Chief Justice, set a splendid 
example to other and less discriminating donors of trophies 
by eschewing useless cups and shields and presenting a 
championship barometer for jumping ! It may be said in 
passing that Lord Alverstone was one of the original mem¬ 
bers of the Mission Committee and all his life took a great 
interest in the movement. His death, wilich took place 
some months ago, robbed the mission of a loyal supporter. 

Needless to say, the Charterhouse Mission has many 
activities beside those which concern boys. Indeed, I am 
not sure if girls are not its more peculiar care. Its girls’ 
clubs, run by devoted Sisters, have been a great success and 
their club rooms are nightly filled with happy workers 
learning to do all sorts of useful things, and, better still, 
learning lessons of conduct which, alas, they cannot always 
learn at home. 

Then of course there are the church services, which are 
very well attended, the big Sunday School, Men’s and Boys’ 
Bible Classes, Mothers’ Meetings, Boot and Coal and Cloth¬ 
ing Clubs, Bands of Hope, prosperous brigades of Boy Scouts 
and a hundred other things. And all this in thirty 
years I Let anyone who imagines that the Settlement 
Movement is a failure take a tram ride to London Bridge 
and ” trickle ” down to Tabard Street and Crosby Row. 
He will come back from that region of mean streets a wiser 
and, probably, a happier man. 
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VII. Dulwich College Mission. 


T HERE are two departments of mission work con¬ 
nected with Dulwich College. One of them is the 
Home for Working Boys in Flodden Road, off 
the Camberwell New Road, which is financed in 
a great measure—indeed, practically entirely—by present 
members of the school, and is managed by old Alleynians and 
masters ; and the other is St. John’s Institute, Walworth, 
supported by the Old Alleynian Guild, which is, as everybody 
knows, an association of Old Boys. 

Mr. F. J. Ellis, the present Resident of the Mission 
Home in Flodden Road, who is taking the place of the real 
Resident, Mr. E. U. Green, who is “ somewhere in France," 
where so many Old Alleynians are to-day, was taking a 
holiday when 1 called to look round, and Mr. F. C. Boon, 
another master at Dulwich, was acting as “ locum tenens." 

One would have thought that he had lived there all his 
life, however, so familiar was he with the records and w'ays 
of the place. It was quite evident that Mr. Boon’s interest 


in the mission was vital and enthusiastic, and if that is 
a master’s attitude it goes without saying that the boys 
will follow his lead. 

And they do. Mr. Boon’s story of the way the boys rally 
to the mission was most inspiriting. “ Each term," he 
said. “ a mission treasurer is elected by each form, and there 
is great rivalry, not only about beating one another, but 
also about beating record in the matter of subscriptions, 
and the masters are as keen about it as the boys. 

" A special sub. is often given on the anniversary of 
some great event, and very usually when a boy receives his 
school colours. Then many boys remember the mission 
at Christmas, and make sure that the lads here have a 
good time. In fact, I think Dulwich is unique in one respect, 
inasmuch as its boys—a band of them, that is, with the 
necessary vocal qualifications for the task—go out carol 
singing at Christmas lor the Mission Funds, and a very 
handsome sum they get. Besides all this, the regular 
subscriptions of the boys amount to well over two hundred 
pounds per annum. 

" Another form of subscription is in the shape of cast¬ 
off clothes. Upstairs we have a sort of store, where we 
keep every article of clothing from footgear to hats and 
caps. These have generally done service at Dulwich before 
they find their way here, and they enable Mr. Ellis or Mr. 


Green to turn out our Mission lads comfortably clothed at 
little expense. Every boy is also provided with a bicycle 
on which to go to work. 

“ One of our aims is to save lads from a feeling of 
dependence. We want them to be independent, not only 
in fact, but in spirit. Thus we never give a boy even a cap 
or a pair of socks. Here is our sales book : * Pair of 
boots 25. ; one shirt gd .; hat qrf.,’ etc. You see they are 
easy terms, but the point is that the boys pay for their 
clothes and earn the money they pay with. 

“ We get our boys generally from the Poor Law Schools, 
when they come to working age. We provide them with 
a home and generally find them work. They are almost 
invariably apprenticed. They pay their wages to the 
Resident and he allocates it in different waytf. They pay 
for their ‘ board and lodging,’ they get a little pocket 
money, and a certain amount goes for clothes as we have 
seen, and quite a nice sum is put to their credit in the 

Post Office Savings Bank. 
Sometimes a boy, when he 
leaves us, as he does gener¬ 
ally at about eighteen, will 
have as much as £20 saved. 

“ We run two football and 
two cricket teams. Our 
boys are fine sportsmen. 
W T e try to inculcate the 
Public School spirit, the 
cheerful acceptance of de¬ 
feat, obedience to the 
umpire, chivalry, generosity. 
Then, some of our boys can 
make a very nice break on 
our little billiard table, and 
I can assure you they are 
seldom beaten on the cricket 
and footer fields. They are 
quite the champions of the 
neighbourhood. 

"It is a great tribute to 
the splendid, the unique 
influence of Mr. E. U. Green, 
who has literally given his 
whole leisure to this House, 
that almost all the boys who 
have been trained here in 
his time are now in the 
army. One is killed. It is 
one of the happy customs of 
the place to keep in touch 
with old boys. Once a year they are all invited here, and 
sometimes a party of sixty will sit down to tea. It is like 
coming back home to many of them. 

“ Most of the lads manage to get their summer holiday at 
the same time, and Mr. Green, and his brother who also 
lives here, and Mr. R. M. Everett who looks after the 
boys’ cricket, and Mr. Fleming who teaches them to swim, 
and all the boys who can, go down to Rye for a week and 
live in the Cambridge House-boat there. Many Old Alleyn¬ 
ians and Mr. Kittermaster, the treasurer, go down there to 
see them and help to make the week enjoyable." 

Mr. Boon took me all over the fine house, and I could 
not help thinking that the lads chosen to live this fine cor¬ 
porate life, under such ideal conditions, were to be envied. 
There is a beautiful old garden at the rear of the house, and 
at the foot of it a matting wicket for cricket practice. No 
wonder they win their matches, for these chaps actually 
field inside the net, and Mr. Boon assures me that it is 
a sight to see ! 

At St. John’s Institute they keep a record of old members 
and their doings, which makes interesting reading. It is 
mostly gathered from letters written after leaving tins 
populous neighbourhood, often for some of the wide waste 
places of the world, as different from Walworth as any 
two places can be. One reports himself as settled at 
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Wanganui; another in Sydney; another says he is thoroughly 
enjoying life on a dairy farm at Tailangatta Valley, Victoria ; 
still another is in the same colony forty-five miles from 
a railway line ; another is working on steamships on the 


Pacific; another has just been round the world before the 
mast ; and another is comfortably settled in New Bruns¬ 
wick, and declares he “ is learning more than ever he did 
in England.’' 

By this time many others have had adventures, both 
in France and the Dardanelles and on the High Seas. 
The steward of the club, Mr. J. H. Troy, for instance. 


was on the " Hogue," and was providentially saved; 
and not only are several of the most active helpers at 
the mission, like Mr. R. M. Everett, Mr. N. H. Flem¬ 
ing, and Mr. W. D. Gibbon, all Old Alleynians, in the 

ranks, but a large num¬ 
ber of members, past and 
present. 

This institute is intended 
to provide for its members a 
place where they can obtain 
healthy exercise and sound 
social intercourse, and so 
Have an opportunity of be- 
coming or remaining useful 
members of society. It is 
the ideal of the committee 
of Old Alleynians that the 
institute should be to mem¬ 
bers much the same that 
a public school is to its 
scholars, and although this 
ideal is not attained, yet it 
is a worthy aim. 

It is divided into three 
main clubs : the Men's 
Club, which at present is 
almost broken up by 
reason of so many of its 
members joining various 
branches of His Majesty’s 
Service; the Junior Club, 
for boys between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, 
who later become the back¬ 
bone of the Men’s Club; 
and the Juniors or Schoolboys. The last-named are 
extremely keen on all they do, and they have shown 
their deep interest in the place and its work, and their 
respect for the five or six managers who have gone to 
the front, in that they have appointed several of their 
members for special duties connected with the institute. 
And that is something the Mission may be proud of. 


I 



On the Cambridge House-boat at Rye Harbour. 

How the summer vacation is often spent. 



The Race of Life. 


By LILLIAN CARD. 


A RE you bracing up your courage for the sake of those 
behind ? 

/ V For the runners who are moody and can't bear an 


adverse wind ? 

Are you stepping out all cheerily the crowded course along ? 
For in the race of life, you know, the weaklings watch the 
strong 1 


Are you leaving the great guerdon for the Master to de¬ 
cide ? 

Just running straight without a fear whatever may betide ! 

Are you beating down the obstacles of falsehood—evil— 
wrong ? 

For in the race of life, you know, the weaklings watch the 
strong 1 


Are you keeping eyes uplifted—tho', perchance, some eyes look 
back ? 

Are you tough enough to overcome the trials along the track ? 

Are you ready to call “ Onward ’’ to the feeble-footed 
throng ? 

For in the race of life, you know, the weaklings watch the 
strong ! 


And if you run right steadily o’er rut or velvet sod, 

And keep your aim fixed heart and soul upon the goal of 
God : 

You'll maybe guide some feet aright, the snares of earth 
among, 

For in the race of life, you know, the weaklings watch the 
strong ! 
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How to Make 
a Magic Picture. 


II. Hold the picture over a lamp, or in front of a fire, 
and watch the result. 


III. As the mixture becomes warm it clears until the picture is visible. 

make sure that none of the mixture will leak through, no matter 
what its condition may be. 

A suitable picture must now be selected. This might be a 
cutting from a magazine or a photograph—just whatever the 
fancy dictates. Now gum this carefully on to the back of the 
two sheets of glass, facing the picture towards the mixture. 
A small amount of the adhesive round the borders of the print 
will be all sufficient to keep it in place. Finally', the back of the 
picture is covered with a sheet of stoutish paper to protect it. 

Of course, all traces of the picture will now' have disappeared, 
and an observer on looking at the face of the glass will see nothing 
but the cloudy whiteness of the mixture in between the two 
sheets. A speedy transformation takes place when the magic 
picture is held in a warm position. The solution which is hiding 
the picture is very sensitive to heat and it rapidly passes into a 
liquid state in wdiich condition it is perfectly transparent. So 
that as the magic picture is warmed the details become more 
and more clear until everything stands out plainly. On the 
cooling of the mixture the view is again obscured. This opera¬ 
tion may be repeated any number of times. 


A Puzzling Device that can be 
Simply Made. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


I. Showing how tne two pieces of glass arc fixed up. The one on the left ol Hie 
photograph is bordered with cardboard slips. Between these the solution has been 
poured in. 

A N old idea, which most people seem to have forgotten 
all about, is that of the magic picture. One is given 
l a glass mount to examine, but try how one will no 
sign of a picture is to be discovered. Yet, by holding 
the mount in front of a fire, or over a lamp, until the glass is 
very warm, it is possible to bring up the picture with startling 
clearness. After a short while the picture gradually fades away 
until no sign of it is visible. The making of a magic picture 
is quite simple w’hen once a person has been let into the 
secret. The picture is there all the time, but its appearance, 
or otherwise, depends upon the condition of a substance in 
between two sheets of glass which front the view'. This is 
how to set about the making of the novel device. 

In the first place secure two sheets of glass ; these may 
measure about four inches by five, but they must be of 
exactly the same size. Thick glass should be used, and 
if two bits of plate glass are available so much the bet er. 


Around the border of one of the pieces of glass glue 
strips of rather thick cardboard; these may be about 
a quarter of an inch in width. On to the other sheet 
of glass narrow strips of paper may be fastened to 
give the impression of a frame as showrn in the accom¬ 
panying photograph. It is now needful to prepare the 
following mixture. Over a slow fire dissolve six ounces 
of ordinary lard to which is added half an ounce of white wax; 
finally put in an ounce of linseed oil. A quantity of this 
solution is now poured on to the glass which has been sur¬ 
rounded by the cardboard strips. When the mixture has settled 
down to a uniform cloudiness, the other piece of glass is glued 
on to the top of the strips of cardboard, care being taken to 
place it so that the paper frame is upward. It is well to glue 
paper round the borders of the two sheets of glass* so as to 












The “ Boy'a Own” Field Club has been started with a view to encouratfin* a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “Boy’s Own” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 445. - 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

There are certain Acts of Parliament that relate to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and a considerable amount of 
suffering may assuredly be avoided if, upon suitable occasion, 
the members of our Field Club will take the trouble to make the 
following facts known to persons whom they may possibly 
concern. 

The Ground Game Act, 1880, provides that no person shall 
use any fire-arms for the purpose of killing ground game between 
the expiration of the first hour after sunset and the commence¬ 
ment of the last hour before sunrise, and that no one shall use 
spring-traps except in rabbit holes, or employ poison. If a 
spring-trap is employed, it must be set actually in the rabbit- 
hole—that part of the burrow which is inside the ground and 
covered by the roof—and it may not be set in the run that is 
at the mouth of the hole. Incidentally, we may say that spring- 
traps are cruel ones, and their use is to be condemned. For 
trapping wild animals, only such kinds of traps should be 
employed as will either cause 
immediate death or will secure 
the animal without injury, and 
several patterns of those traps 
are to be had. Where spring- 
traps are used it is important 
to note that they must be 
inspected frequently, as herein¬ 
after set forth. 

By the Wild Birds Protection 
Acts of 1904 and 1908, the use 
of hooks or other similar in¬ 
struments for taking wild birds 
is prohibited. Pole-traps may 
not be used. Every person 
who, on any pole, tree, or cairn 
of stones or earth, shall set any 
spring, trap, gin, or other 
similar instrument calculated 
to cause bodily injury to any 
wild bird coming in contact 
therewith, and anyone who 
permits or causes any such 
trap to be set, is guilty of an 
offence against the law. 

The Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911, is a very important 
one, and amongst the offences 


“ How to Make a Magic Picture.” 

IV. When the solution has become liquid, it is quite clear ; thus the picture is 
seen plainly. 


of cruelty constituted by the Act, and involving severe penalties 
on conviction, are the following: Causing unnecessary suffering 
to any animal by wantonly or unreasonably doing or omitting 
to do any act; conveying or carrying an animal in such manner 
or position as to cause it unnecessary suffering ; wilfully and 
without reasonable cause or excuse administering to an animal 
any poisonous or injurious drug or substance ; and operating 
on an animal without due care and humanity. 

No one may sell or give away any grain or seed which has 
been rendered poisonous (except for bona-fide use in agriculture), 
or may place upon any land any poison, or any fluid or edible 
matter (not being sown seed or grain) which has been rendered 
poisonous. Where poison is used for destroying rats, mice, or 
other small vermin, all reasonable precautions must be taken 
to prevent access thereto of dogs, cats, fowls, or other domestic 
animals. 

Any person who sets, or causes to be set, any spring-traps for 
the purpose of catching any hare or rabbit is liable to a penalty 
if he does not inspect the trap at least once every day between 
sunrise and sunset. Pounds, or enclosures for confining stray 
animals, .are provided in many parts of the country. The Act 

sets forth that impounded 

---- animals must be fed and 

watered by the person im¬ 
pounding them ; and if im¬ 
pounded animals are left with¬ 
out sufficient suitable food or 
water for six hours or longer, 
anybody may enter the pound 
and feed and water them. In 
either case the cost of the food 
and water is recoverable from 
the owner of the animals. Any 
person who uses a dog for the 
purpose of drawing, or helping 
to draw, a cart, carriage, truck, 
or barrow on a public high¬ 
way, is liable to conviction 
under the Act. That, of 
course, prohibits the use of 
dogs for draft purposes in this 
country. 

All the population of the 
countryside should be aware 
of the above recorded pro¬ 
visions of these humane 
statutes. Vast numbers of 
countrymen and boys, how¬ 
ever, are entirely in ignorance 


I 
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of what is the law upon these subjects. Field Club members 
will be doing work at once useful and merciful if, with due 
discretion, they spread abroad the tidings that mean so much 
to so many dumb creatures. 


A Trap-Nest. 


Consequent upon the War it is anticipated that there will be 
for some time a dearth of eggs in this country. It pays well to 
keep fowls for laying purposes, and there are plenty of boys wide¬ 
awake to that fact. Now, if you go in for poultry keeping, you 
will be wise in adopting the most up-to-date methods. And 
no young poultry proprietor can claim to be abreast of the times 
who does not make use of the devices that are known as marking 
rings and trap-nests. The object of employing these aids is to 
ascertain which of your hens are proving profitable to keep. 

And, thus informed, 
you will of course 
dispose of the non- 
profitable ones. Cut 
your losses, is a 
sound principle in 
any business. 

In its working a 
trap-nest is sim¬ 
plicity itself. Look 
at this picture of one 
that is supplied by 
the well-known firm 
of Tamlins.of Twick¬ 
enham, and you 
will understand the 
idea at a glance. 
First of all let it be 
stated that if you 

desire to keep a check on your birds, you must mark them so 
as to know one from another. This is best done by a special 
kind of celluloid ring that, made bracelet fashion, is put upon 
the bird's leg, and cannot fall off. Such rings are supplied by 
the above mentioned firm in eight colours—white, black, blue, 
red, yellow, green, violet and pink, price sixpence a dozen! 
If you fortunately possess more birds than that, you can have 
numbered rings, if necessary. 

All your hens being thus marked, the trap-nest is placed in 
position in your poultry yard, inviting the birds to come and lay 
in it. When a hen enters the trap-nest, the stepping-board tips 
ufc>, thus releasing the trap or door, and the hen is a prisoner. 
You wait until the egg is laid and then ascertain the bird’s 
marking-ring colour, or number, which is duly 
recorded in your Egg Register—which may be a 
penny note-book, if you like—together with the size 
of the egg laid. Thus, year in, year out, you know 
exactly how your birds are serving you. Many 
varieties of trap-nests have been invented; but this 
one, which is entirely free from complications such 
as springs, catches, blinds, or wire rods, is simple, 
economical and practically perfect. Its price is five 
shillings, and never on any occasion has a hen been 
known to fight shy of entering it. The boy 
poultry-keeper should be always striving to raise the 
general laying average of his birds. By the use of 
marking rings and trap-nest he can acquire infor¬ 
mation that will guide him in his efforts to weed out 
the non-paying birds of his stock. If provided with 
fairly ample accommodation and owning poultry of 
a good strain, he should not be satisfied with hens 
producing fewer than one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred eggs a year. 


and on the south coast I myself once assisted in the capture 
of a stranded seal. Various species of monsters of the deep 
are frequently brought in by the fishing-boats, such as porpoises 
and sharks, and it is not an extreme rarity for a huge whale to 
run aground and be left high and dry by the receding tide. 

Those last two words provide a valuable pointer for our 
youthful searchers of the shore. When the tide is going out, 
that is the time to be on the alert for specimens. Follow the 
waves as slowly they sink back to ocean’s bed, and you wall see 
and may capture many a creature not to be encountered at any 
other period of the tide. Thoroughly exploit the pools that are 
left on the shore as the waves again subside and the sand or 
shingle becomes bare. And the seaweed-covered rocks, slippery 
to walk upon, but just teeming with lower forms of life ! There 
you may be kept busy collecting actually until the tide returns to 
bring you still more specimens. For this work, by the way, I have 
found that a few good nails in the sole^ and heels of one’s boots 
are of great assistance towards the retaining of one's equilibrium 
when walking over the rocks. A slip may have serious conse¬ 
quences. Also carry a stout walking-stick, not to be leaned upon 
heavily, but just to give some support to your body when, as you 
certainly will be, continually stooping to observe things that are at 
your feet. The stick, too, is very useful for turning over masses 
of seaweed, probing there for more treasures of the tide. Many 
of the creatures that you discover you may carry home and keep 
alive. For years I lived at the seaside, and I was almost daily 
passing up through the town to my residence bearing with me a 
pail or, maybe, a bottle, containing some fresh find. You will 
understand that I had a salt-water aquarium. That is a most 
interesting possession, and in due course we will have some 
instructive and helpful notes concerning such. 


} WHITE RED DEER. \ 

The red deer is a native of the British Isles and of many parts 
of Europe. It is so named owing to its body-colour, which 
is a rich red-brown, with neck of greyish tint. In winter 
its coat is longer and of a greyer shade, causing the 
spectator to then sometimes comment: Why are they called 
red deer ? At Langley Park, Slough, there is, curiously enough, 
a herd of white red deer, the property of Sir Robert G. Harvey, 
Bart. These deer have been there for some forty or fifty years, 
and no one is aware of their origin. In the summer their coats 
are quite white, but in winter they become more of a creamy tint. 
They are exceedingly handsome animals, and, as the photograph 
shows, they present a very effective appearance when seen massed 
together against a background of foliage. There are other 
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White Red Deer at Langley Park, Slough. 


In its wider sense the word field implies any arena for study, 
action, or operation, and I need hardly call your attention to the 
fact that the sea shore provides a simply splendid hunting- 
ground for B.O.F.C. members who reside at, or are visitors to, 
the seaside. Positively the leisure hours of a lifetime might be 
profitably spent in observation of the myriad marvels of nature 
that are to be found by the edge of the waves. Quite offhand 
one can quote such examples as gulls and sand eels, sea anemones, 
starfish, sea urchins, sea shells of all kinds and seaweeds, 
jelly fish, crabs, eggs of sea fish, shrimps and prawns. Now 
and again you may chance to come face to face with an octopus, 


herds of white red deer at Alnwick, Welbeck, and Woburn, and 
at one time there were a few of these deer in Windsor Forest. 

When they are quite young, red deer calves look as if they 
belong to a different species, for they are brilliantly spotted 
with white. The calves of these white red deer are snow-white, 
flecked here and there with a few pale pink spots, most dainty 
and fairy-like little creatures to behold. Red deer have often 
splendid heads, and on the Continent some of the antler trophies 
preserved from other days show as many as sixty-six points. 
White red deer have good heads, twenty-three being the largest 
number of points of any of the animals represented in our 
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picture. In this country the conditions of life and the food are 
not of the quality that develops first-class antlers, and, of course, 
^t is the deer having the finest heads that are most sought after 
by sportsmen, so that the majority of the best specimens get 
shot. It is interesting to note that albino examples of the 
African red buck are sometimes shot or trapped in the forests 
of Zululand and the North Transvaal. The red buck is an animal 
about two feet high with two-inch horns, and its colour is dark 
red to fawn. At present the Langley Park herd of white red 
deer numbers not far short of one hundred. 


;i PRICES OF BOYS' PETS. | 

Exceedingly frequent inquiries that reach me relate to the 
price of pets of various kinds. The writers say, What will a 
squirrel cost me to buy ? or. How much ought I to pay for a 
jackdaw ? and so on with regard to pretty well every possible 
boys* pet that you can name. For the benefit of potential 
inquirers as to matters of that description, I will here give a 


more. Grey parrots are the best talkers. Amazon parrots are 
often first-class talkers. (I am acquainted with one that in 
a surprisingly short time was riotously firing off such sentences 
as : " Polly wants her breakfast,” ” Polly dear is quite all 
right ” ; will shout ” Come here ” to anyone heard talking in 
the next room; call ” Puss, puss, puss,” and ” Tiny, Tiny, Tiny,’ 
and laugh in such rollicking and infectious fashion that, though 
I know the bird well, I am still obliged to laugh with it.) The 
rose-grey parrot is a beautiful bird which unscrupulous dealers 
sometimes palm off as a genuine grey. Prospective parrot 
purchasers should note. 

When buying pets of all kinds, the advice of a friend who 
knows something about animals is well worth obtaining. Go 
to a dealer of some standing, unless you yourself are something 
of a judge, or have someone who is a judge with you ; avoid the 
little hole-and-corner emporiums. If yon are a judge, then 
you may sometimes pick up live-stock bargains in unexpected 
quarters. Especial care is necessary in buying young beasts 
or birds, for these are often much unlike what they will be 
when full grown, and only an expert can foretell what the 
youngster will resemble on becoming an adult. Therefore, 
place your order with a reputable dealer w*ho will not be likely 
to pass off on you as ” points ” what are really blemishes. 



BUTTERFLIES, 
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Woodcock Tilting. 

(Prize-winning Nature Drawing for February. Sent by Fred Mycroft, Wingenrorth, near Chesterfield.) 


little list of a number of boys* pets and their prices. Of course, 
if you are in search of show specimens or prize stock you will 
have to pay more, and often much more, than the figures that 
are quoted. The prices given are intended to indicate what 
is about the lowest outlay for which you can obtain an average 
specimen of the particular pet that is referred to. 

Always bear in mind that young animals are in most instances 
cheaper than full-grown ones, and cock birds are more expensive 
to buy than hens. Also that it is usually more satisfactory to 
pay a small additional sum to obtain a well-marked and sym¬ 
metrically shaped specimen, than to cheaply acquire something 
that approaches to being of a nondescript kind. Mongrel 
dogs, as I well know, are often staunch and faithful creatures, 
but, as regards boys’ pets in general, you will be certainly well 
advised if you make choice of examples that are pleasing to 
the eye. Having said that much I will proceed with the 
promised list of prices, to which you may refer when occasion 
arises. 

Rabbits—Angora, 3s. 6 4. ; Belgian hares, 3 s. 6 4. ; English 
is. 6 4. ; Himalayan, 2s. 6 4 . ; Dutch, is. 6 4. ; young Angoras, 
is. 6 4. ; the others gd. each.: guinea-pigs—short-haired, 
is. 6 d. ; long-haired, 2s. 6 d.: squirrels* 7s. 6 d. ; hedgehogs, 
2s. 6 d.; white and coloured rats, is.; white and coloured 
mice, 64. ; dormice, 3s. 6 d. a pair ; canaries, 6s. ; goldfinches, 
2s. 64. ; bullfinches, 2s. 64. ; blackbirds, is. 64. ; thrushes, 
is. 64. ; redpolls, o4. ; Budgerigars, per pair, 8s. 64. ; jackdaws, 
3s. 64. ; owls (various), 8s. ; grey parrots, £5 ; rose-grey parrots, 
12s. 64. ; young Amazon parrots, £1 5s. ; cockatoos, £1 5s.; 
young ravens, £1 15s.; Persian kittens, 7s. 64. ; tree frogs, 
is. a pair ; land tortoises, 9 4 . ; water tortoises, is. 64. ; grass 
snakes, harmless, is. 64. ; lizards, is. 64. ; goldfish, 2 4. to 
is. each; dace, roach, and tench, ^ 4 .; pigeons—flying 
homers, is. ; show homers, 3s. 64. ; pouters, 3s. 64. ; tumblers, 
fantails, Jacobins, 3s. 64., 4s. 64., 5s. 64. a pair respectively. 

One or two remarks may be made concerning certain items 
in the list. The Belgian hare, though a big fellow, is really 
a rabbit. Hen birds at about half the above prices, or a little 


In collecting butterflies a boy should certainly 
make a start with the butterflies of the locality, 
or, at any rate, of the county in which he lives. 
The basis of his collection will thus be a number 
of specimens more or less completely illustrative 
of the butterfly life of his neighbourhood. Of 
course, there are districts in this country that 
are famous as being the haunts of rarer-winged 
insects, and with the subject of those districts 
we can deal later on. The B.O.F.C. member can 
then visit them, if he so chooses, and, enjoying 
reasonable success, thus add fresh examples to 
his cabinet or wall-cases. At first, however, he 
should busy himself with his net near to his place 
of residence, and even in Middlesex, which is so 
largely covered by the bricks and mortar of 
gigantic London, he has ample opportunity for 
the butterfly-collecting activity of a lifetime. 
Learn to find out the spots where butterflies 
abound, scour the countryside, visit flower 
gardens, get familiar with the commons and the 
heaths. Butterflies are bright and beautiful insects, they love 
bright and beautiful playgrounds, and it is those that the young 
entomologist should strive to discover. In some favoured nook 
that is a veritable butterfly's cosy corner you may fill more 
collecting-boxes during one hour than in a whole morning’s 
promiscuous chasing across the meadows. Therefore get to know 
your locality so well that you miss none of its butterfly collector’s 
happy hunting grounds. They are to be found. 


THE COMMON OR RINGED-SNAKE. | 


In some parts of England this reptile is known as the water- 
snake, for the reason that it is very fond of water and swims 
with ease. Its chief food is frogs, and it is most often to be 
found on some warm, sunny bank, where the grass is high, in the 
vicinity of a pond, where plenty of frogs are to be caught. Unlike 
the adder, or common viper, it is not venomous, and its bite does 
no harm ; for all that there is no need for a snake-hunter to get 
bitten. Even the professional snake-hunters avoid that by 
using a cleft or forked stick, which is driven down immediately 
behind the snake's head. The reptile is then seized by its tail 
and popped into a bag. While the adder has a flat, coffin-shaped 
head that is marked with a warning ” V,” the common snake 
ha* the back part of the head broader than the neck. Behind 
the head, on the upper part, is a broad collar, or two curved 
markings of a bright yellow colour. It is a slender reptile, 
some three or four feet long. 

When a snake has entered its hole in a small rubbish-heap, 
to trace it is almost impossible. It disappears in a most 
mysterious way. The explanation of this is simply that the 
snake can only burrow in soft, mossy places, or amongst 
fem-roots, and it, therefore, haunts old runs that have been 
made by rats, mice, and so forth. Towards the end of 
autumn the snakes] seek some sheltered place for the winter, 
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coil up with others of their kind, and sleep until the warmth of 
spring awakens them. They change their skins twice or more 
during the summer, according to the temperature of the air and 
the rapidity of their growth. The young snakes increase in size 
with remarkable quickness. At first they are about three inches 
long, but in a few days they measure a foot or more. If you are 
particularly observant, you may possibly get a glimpse of a snake 
in the water chasing small fish, which is something of a revelation 
in the art of submerged swimming. Keen watchfulness and 
intelligent stalking, though, is necessary if you desire to study 
the common snake at home. You may meet not a few field- 
workers in ‘districts positively teeming with snakes who, being 
ponderous of movement and not wideawake, have never seen a 
snake in their lives. At the slightest alarm the common snake 
moves with extreme celerity through the underwood: the mere 
rustle of a footstep over the grass and it is gone. 


YOUR FINEST FISHs 
Brown-paper Copies as Anglers' Mementoes. 


Believed to be the only specimen captured in the Thames 
during the last twenty years, a golden tench 14 in. long, and 
weighing 1 lb. 14 oz., was during last July landed near Staines 
Bridge. A notable feature was that its fortunate captor, Mr. 




Cecil Harrington, of Egham, was enjoying his first experience as 
an angler. 

There is a very old, and at the same time entirely discourteous, 
proverb which declares that " the biggest fool catches the 
biggest fish/' Of course, the mere beginner is not necessarily 
a fool at the sport and pastime of angling, and his frequent 
success is sheer proof to the contrary. Members of big angling 
clubs there are who will tell you that the presence of enthusiastic 
boy anglers, at their competitions, is sometimes quite upsetting 
to the nerves of some older members. The youngsters are so 
keen on the game, have such splendid eyesight, and such supple 
wrists, that, though lacking in experience, they are most 
dangerous rivals, and a goodly proportion of the prizes go to 
them. A few seasons back. Master Henry KelsaU, a Marl¬ 
borough schoolboy, then sixteen years of age, went fishing in 
the Lower Redgorton Water of the River Tay. He caught a 
salmon so huge that the oldest gillie pronounced it to be the 
largest fish taken from the Tay during any spring fishing. It 
weighed 44 lb., and it was Master Kelsall’s first fish. 

Naturally enough, not all of us can even hope to become 
angling record breakers such as the pair of Fortune’s favourites 
above referred to. But, if we continue to be conscientious 
disciples of old Izaak Walton we may certainly anticipate the 
capture now and again of some fair-sized fish. If you succeed 
in catching a salmon, the probability is that you will weigh it, 
and then have it cooked and eat it, though we do not mean to 
suggest that you will eat the whole fish yourself. Even a tench, 
golden or otherwise, is not bad eating provided the fish is taken 
in condition and is properly cooked. And the fish that you 
yourself have actually caught usually tastes sweeter than any 
other. 

If, however, a boy is a real “ Waltonian,” loving the gentle 
craft for its simple honest joys, full of admiration for the silvery 
inhabitants of brook and pool, and appreciative of their gallant 
struggles ere his skill can land them, such a boy will very likely 
wish to preserve some visible mpmento of his biggest, finest, 
or rarest fish. As we know, any taxidermist will be pleased to 
stuff your very best trout, perch, roach or barbel for you, and 
to place it, nicely varnished, in a beautiful glass case. That 
sort of thing, though, costs money—rich men’s sons may be 


able to afford it, the boy of only ordinary affluence certainly 
cannot. And it is to the ordinary boy angler who is anxious 
to immortalise his most notable fish that we cordially and 
confidently recommend the alternative of the brown-paper out¬ 
line, a device that is finding most extensive favour in angling 
circles throughout the country. 

The very title, brown-paper outline, is pretty well sufficient 
to instruct you in the entire process of preparing it. But there 
are one or two little refinements that merit mention. Briefly, 
you take your captured fish and pencil its outline upon a sheet 
of brown paper. If you inscribe upon the sheet of paper the 
weight of the fish, and the details of its capture—why, there alone 
you have an interesting memento of your prowess with rod and 
line. Something that is at once more realistic and artistic, 
though, can be achieved as follows. Having carefully outlined 
the fish, proceed to mark in the fins, eye, tail, scales, and then 
nicely paint on the colours, getting as near to nature as your 
ability as an artist enables you to do. When your work is dry. 
take a pair of scissors and cut exactly round the outline. On 
the other and plain side of your brown-paper fish, fill in with 
ink such details as the weight of the fish, its kind, where taken 
and when, and what bait it was that you used. If you like, 
such a brown-paper fish may be pasted upon a sheet of paper 
of contrasting colour, in which event the details concerning 
the fish will be written upon the mount. Or, being a successful 
fisherman, you may keep many such paper fish, unmounted, 
in a portfolio, and on your producing them, of various different 
kinds, very well worthy of attention your brown-paper fish 
will be declared to be when handed round one by one for 
inspection. 

This easy and inexpensive method of retaining mementoes 
of your finest fish has, too, the additional advantage of causing 
you, without undue concentration, to study the fish. The 
beauty of their forms and of their markings becomes impressed 
upon your mind, you more fully appreciate what wonderful 
creatures they are. So doing, you become rather more than 
being only an angler. Why you are, also, a silhouettist, a 
colour artist, and something of a naturalist, all at once t 

* * • 

Meadow Brown. 

M EADOW Brown, wise Meadow Brown— 

Millions 'twixt Berwick and Dover; 

Right through the country, bother the town— 
Dance in the sunlight, then flutter down 
For honey and sleep in the clover. 


Oh ! Swallow Tail, yellow and blue, 

I know that by rights you should come first; 
But I don’t care so much about you, 

I bought you—the spotted one, too— 

From a dealer who fives down at Lyndhurst. 

There are spaces in my cabinet. 

Labelled ” Copper ” and “ Camberwell Beauty.” 
But I haven't encountered you yet, 

When I do so, beware of my net I 

Pardon me if I'm stern when on duty. 


Proud Peacock, you basked on a bramble ; 

Painted Lady, you sped down the lane; 
Little Skipper, you hail from the Hamble ; 
Clouded Yellow, yoy cost me a scramble; 
But I'd gladly go through it again. 


Blue wings, hiding lace petticoats. 

Plunge me into the sweetest of day-dreams. 
Dappled sky again over me floats, 

Far away sleeps the sea specked with boats. 
And over the chalk cliff a gull screams. 


Meadow Brown, sober gown, 

Lots in the country, none in the town. 
Sip clover honey, dance derry down. 

K. C. N. 
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I SOME NATURE BOOKS. 

I am frequently asked by B.O.F.C. members to advise them as 
to the books they should obtain to help them in their studies. 
The young botanist, butterfly-hunter, or shell collector cannot 
go far with his special hobby unless he takes pains to read some 
work on the subject. He should try to make himself master of 
it as nearly as possible, for it is no good going in for a thing half¬ 
heartedly. From time to time I shall indicate special books 
that appeal to different sections of the Field Club, and I hope 
that these will prove of value to members. 

At the present moment I have before me several volumes 
which deserve attention. ” Talks about Trees,” by John W. 
Oof ton, and “ Talks on Flowers,” by S. L. Dyson, are just the 
elementary books that many readers are wanting. From the 
former you will learn how to recognise the various trees of our 
country in all seasons, when in full foliage, or at the fall of the 
leaf, when the seed-vessels form on the branches. Miss Dyson talks 
to us about the common wild flowers of the field and the wayside. 
How many boys, I wonder, could name half the hedgerow flowers 
they met with in an afternoon’s country ramble ? Then there 
is ” Stories of the Seasons,” by M. T. Yates, LL.D., which deals 
comprehensively with the seasons of the year, their changes and 
characteristics. A capital book this, with its notes and pictures 
on birds and insects. In a companion volume, ” Round the 
Sun,” Dr. Yates writes instructively but simply about the 
heavenly bodies and the solar system, with further chapters on 
the plant and animal life to be observed during each of the twelve 
months. For those interested in wild creatures there is ” Animal 
Life,” with numerous illustrations, by the same author. These 
little books do not go very deeply into the subject, remember, 
they are quite elementary; but as introductions to the sciences 
with which they deal they are to be commended to the attention 
of B.O.F.C. members. Begin with these books, if you have not 
made a start already, and then progress to more advanced text¬ 
books. Also on my table lies ” This Wonder-World,” by Agnes 
Gibeme, a book that every boy—and girl too—should possess. 
Its main object, says the authoress, ” is to interest the minds of 
young people in the marvellous make and uses of everyday 
commonplace things around us ; also in the laws and forces by 
which their growth, their movements, their powers, are governed. 
Read the story of the ” Wonder-World,” and learn the romance 
that is associated with a common piece of coal or iron. All the 
above volumes are published by the Religious Tract Society, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., at is. or is. 6 d. each. B.O.F.C. 
members should write to the publishers at the above address for 


a copy of the specially prepared ” Nature Catalogue,” which 
will be sent post free. There are many other volumes in the 
list that should figure on a boy's bookshelf. 


BEFORE SPRING GOMES. 

By VV. Arthur White (Bruton, Somerset). 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for February.) 

The nature life will soon be more interesting than it is at the 
present time. The small insects and animals such as the frog, 
that are still busy hibernating in the mud at the bottom of 
ponds, in holes, in banks and under large stones, are about half¬ 
way through their hibernation. Insects and animals hibernate 
because they cannot stand the cold and frosty winter, and because 
they cannot go to other countries like some birds do in winter. 
Birds, such as the robin and thrush, are just beginning to let us 
know that spring is coming, by singing a short song in the morning 
as soon as it is a little light. The deciduous trees have their 
buds coming, most have them come and some are just beginning 
to burst, but not many deciduous trees shed their leaves in 
winter and evergreen trees do not. Deciduous trees shed their 
leaves in winter because of the cold frosts, snow and the abund¬ 
ance of rain. Evergreens do not shed their leaves because they 
are strong and hardy, and instead of doing so they put on a 
thick and dark green layer of cork. If the evergreens are watched 
for a year about every week it would be noticed that the leaves 
get darker in winter ; and in spring, when it begins to get con¬ 
siderably warmer than it is in winter, the leaves turn quite a 
light green. When the rooks are pairing up and cawing in the 
trees it is a sign of February ; they are wanting to start repairing 
their old nests. There are very few flowers about in February, 
though it has been fairly mild this winter. The celandine is 
very numerous this month especially in warm places, it grows 
mostly on waste ground. This wild flower has yellow blossoms 
and they are very bright; the leaves are heart-shaped and it 
has three sepals and about nine petals. They close up at night, 
and open again next morning if the sun shines on them. I 
have seen an abundance of lichen this winter growing on trees 
and walls, the one with trumpet-shaped spores is very interesting 
to take note of. Many species of moss are very beautiful and it 
makes up for the absence of flowers at this time. The formation 
of fossils is very interesting; I have seen a few, and there are 
some that are very curiously shaped. 1 have seen a very large 
round one with peculiar shaped markings on it. They are found 
mostly in old Norman walls. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best • 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender's own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs, or drawings, should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign 
readers of the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, 
Photographs and Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The 
closing date for each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision 
must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into 
respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., 
Photographs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection : — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing- 
rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, 
Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, egg-cabinets, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. • 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any 
competition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: “ If 
successful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—“Rambler” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural 
History Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their 
publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


STEEL BOATS. 


CHARMED LIVES. 


Explorers, travellers, and naturalists engaged in specimen 
collecting on water-ways have of late years made extensive 
use of steel boats. The construction employed for these 
boats is similar to that of naval architecture, namely, plates 
of steel covering an interior frame. This frame is composed 
primarily of bent-wood ribs which pass through the keel, the 
latter not being fastened on the outside of the metal covering 
but, instead, placed inside the boat, where it is protected and 
can add the utmost stiffness to the craft. Open floor-boards 
are in position above the keel, so that it is never in the way 
of the occupants of the craft. The top rail and seat-rests of 
the boat are also of wood. 

Double-coated galvanised steel is employed for the covering 
of the boats, the steel being put through a special process that 
absolutely protects it from rusting and prevents the scaling 
or cracking of the galvanised surface. The covering or skin 
consists of a few large plates stamped in dies by powerful 
machinery, plates that fit neatly over the wooden skeleton. 
In the smaller boats there are six plates ; in 16-foot boats, eight 
plates. The plates are fastened carefully to the ribs, and the 
joints are tightened and tested until the chance of a leak is 
impossible, that being one point of superiority claimed for this 
style of boat over any wooden boat, no 


The annals of this war teem with true tales of touch-and-gn 
with death, and none more so than the story of General Botha's 
brilliant rounding-up of the rebel De Wet in South Africa. 
During that pursuit six thousand land mines were discovered 
by the Union troops. Only six men lost their lives through 
such mines. A horse was blown into two parts, thrown a 
hundred yards apart; the rider was found at the top of a high 
tree unhurt. General Botha, his staff and body-guard, passed 
over a huge mine 120 yards long. They would never have 
known of their danger had not a stray horse behind them stepped 
upon the discharge pin of the mine and thus raised a volcano of 
fire just in their rear. The enemy poisoned many wells with 
sheep-dip, but not one of our troopers lost his life by drinking 
poisoned water. General Botha, a religious man as well as 
a brave soldier, saw the protecting hand of Providence in this 
persistent series of wonderful escapes. 

• • • 

Vacational Selection. 

(The Wi| of the School Fropounds a Theory.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


matter how expensive. 

Steel boats, with rudder and oars, cost 
from about £1 5 to £20 apiece, good second¬ 
hand ones are sometimes to be picked 
up at bargain prices. 

Used on river, lake, or sea, the boats 
are stiff, staunch, and seaworthy. They 
do not present to the surface of the water 
a series of angles ; they present, instead, 
continuous smooth curves, and so doing 
they offer the least possible resistance to 
propulsion, getting through the water 
with surprising ease. The boats are fitted 
with ample air-chambers, placed fore and 
aft under the boat seats, and tested to be 
absolutely air-tight. The craft thus 
become lifeboats, they cannot sink. 

A wooden boat is at its best the first 
time that it is used ; after that, from 
soaking in the water, it becomes heavier 
and runs harder the longer it is in 
existence. A steel boat is just as good 
when ten years of age as when first 
floated. It is easier to handle than a 
wooden boat, you do not have to caulk 
it, or to bale it out ; it is dry, clean, 
and sweet all the time. Two coats of 
aluminium paint protect the galvanised 
surface and render the boat a thing of 
beauty to the eye—” the handsomest 
boats afloat ” is sometimes said of them. 
Neglect them, leave them in the sun, 
expose them all the winter—they still 
remain perfectly water-tight, they are 
lighter than wood, and with fair treatment 
will wear for ever. The steel boat, it 
will be thus seen, offers many ad¬ 
vantages. 


WHAT I CAN. 

What can I give Him, 

Poor as I am ? 

If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb. 

If I were a wise man 
I would do my part,— 

Yet what I can I give Him, 

Give my heart. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



M UST we not grant that fellows 
spend. 

As settled up to date. 
Their holidays in places 
which 

Are most appropriate ? 

There’s Wilkinson, who loves to trade 
With other chaps. I feel 
He’s suited when his parents plan 
To send him down to Deal. 

Then look at Clifford, who has corns 
That cause him hours of woe : 

From what he tells us he's to take 
His corns to Felixstowe. 

Todd Minor’s tongue is never still, 

It rattles all the day. 

He’ll just be in his element 
At Torquay, I should say. 

To Green, who’s labelled " Milksop 
Brand,” 

As all the school allows, 

Judicious Fate assigns a month, 

Or maybe more, at Cowes. 

Regarding me, I scintillate, 

(Ahem !) as these lines show. 

With wit, and now the Mater writes 
To Brighton I'm to go ! 

* * * 

Of all paths a man could strike into, 
there is, at any given moment, a best 
path for every man. To find this path 
and walk in it is the one thing needful 
for him. 

T. Carlyle. 


Be inspired with the belief that Life is 
a great and noble calling ; not a mean 
and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but an elevated and 
lofty destiny. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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B. Clarke (Buxton).—Your request for 
information as to the decoys for 
animals and birds that are used by 
British and Irish sportsmen suggests 
a very interesting and curious subject 
that is, however, far too extensive to 
be adequately covered by a brief 
printed answer to such inquiry. As 
regards wild ducks alone, there are 
wooden carved and painted decoy 
ducks and drakes, selling at six or 
seven shillings; duck-decoy calls, 
price ninepence ; and there are also the permanent 
wild-duck decoys, which are structures that occupy 
a good space of ground : these are mostly to be 
found on our eastern coasts, where some of 
them have been in successful operation for scores 
of years. From those facts themselves you will 
appreciate that the topic is a wide one ; in due course, we 
hope to deal with the subject in a Field Club article. 
" Decoys, and How They are Worked" should provide 
acceptable reading for all our B.O.F.C. members. 

M. H. Loughridge. —The reference to automatic railway sig¬ 
nalling is at the end of the article on Railway Signalling, 
which begins on p. 667 of our volume for 1906 (the twenty- 
eighth).which you should see. In the first volume of “ Our 
Home Railways," by W. J. Gordon, published in 1910 by 
Frederick Wame & Co., in New York, you will find on 
p. 131 : " It was the South-Western that gave the first trial 
to automatic signalling, the section of line being between 
Andover and Grateley on the main road to Salisbury. On 
that miles the apparatus began to work on April 20, 
1902, the first of several systems to attract attention, now 
developing so fast that the old signal-box with its signal¬ 
men is evidently doomed." It is this 1902 reference which 
has probably misled you as to the date of the article. 


E. Foster. —You might get the drill wheel at Mel- 
huish’s, 50 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. For the 
beading it would be worth while to look through 
the advertisements in the Timber Trades 
Journal, which you can see at the Patent 
Office Free Library in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and at many other public libraries. 

Manchester Reader. —From your description the bird would 
seem to be an Undulated Grass Parrakeet, otherwise 
a Budgerigar ( Melopsittacus undulatus). The two long 
tail feathers are blue, but the lateral tail-feathers 
are green banded with yellow. The other Grass Parra¬ 
keet ( Neophema ) has a blue frontal band. Budgerigar 
is merely the native for " pretty bird," and wrrnld 
be better if spelled Budjerrygar; some people know 
the bird as the Zebra Parrakeet. The male has a 
dark blue cere at the base of the beak; the female's 
cere is buff with Dale blue edges during the breeding 
season. 

An Interested Reader. —(1) The Marine Engineer is published 
at 3, Amen Corner, E.C., and can be had by order at the 
railway bookstalls. (2) We have had an article on the 
discs and lamps carried by railway engines, but it is out 
of print. There is a page showing the Clearing House Code, 
as it is called, in the second volume of " Our Home Rail¬ 
ways." By a little observation you could make one of 
your own for your own line. Taking that on the funnel as 
A, that on the left buffer, approaching, as B, and that on 
the right buffer as C, then B means light engine, A 
stopping passenger, BC express passenger, ABC empty 
passenger, AB express fish or meat, AC express goods. A 
w’ith one below over' the coupling means cattle, AC with 
one over the coupling means stopping goods, and three 
all of a row on the buffer-bar means through goods or 
mineral. 


C. J. R. Daniel. — The cap-badge of the 1st Life Guards is a 
Garter star with crown above, both in gilt metal. That 
of the 2nd Life Guards is in gold and silver embroidery, 
and consists of the lion on the crown with L.G. below, 
reversed and intertwined around the figure 2. That of 
the Royal Horse Guards is a Garter star without any crown. 

L. Birch. —The canoe is designed for one person only, as being 
easily managed and carried about by that person ; and 
it is light in draught, so as to go almost anywhere. The 
smaller a canvas canoe is the longer it lasts, but there is 
no reason why a larger one than that given should not be 
built if you care to do so. A canoe for tw>o is not so portable, 
and must be more bulky and a little deeper in draught, 
owing to the greater displacement. The details of con¬ 
struction would remain the same. You must double the 
length of the well, and make the keel 12 ft. instead of 10 ft., 
and instead of 2 ins. by 1 in., to get greater strength in the 
back, use 2 ins. by in. stuff. Increase the beam from 2 ft. 
2 ins. to 2 ft. 8 ins., and increase the depth from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 
2 ins. Instead of 18 ins. above the curves at each end, have 
24 ins. and thus flatten the curves, which will improve the 
appearance. This will give you a canoe 16 ft. overall, with a 
beam of 32 ins. and a depth of 14 ins. The sail plan should 
remain as it is, as being quite large enough for the larger 
boat when there are two minds in it. Above all things, 
begin by making a working drawing. 

K- H. S. —1. " The Grammar of Italian," by Alfred Elwes. 
We know no shilling book. 2. Green lizards can be had 
in the summer at a shilling or so each. 3. Paste can be kept 
from turning sour by putting a little oil of cloves into it. 

Glasgow.—All Civil Service Examination Papers can be had of 
Rees (Ltd.), Waterloo Place, London, S.W. Write for the 
prices of those you want. 


Sultan. —(1) The early crown pieces of Queen Victoria in good 
condition are worth about seven shillings each; but there 
must be an error in one of your dates, for Anno Regni LIX, 
that is " in the fifty-ninth year of the reign," cannot possibly 
be 1845. The Decus et Tutamen round the edge is as 
usual. (2) A George II. halfpenny of 1731 is worth eighteen 
pence. (3) The fourpenny piece of 1843 is worth a 
shilling. (4) The shilling of 1816 is worth eighteen pence 
if bought from a dealer. 

F. Hobbs. —The George III. half-crown of 1817 is worth four 
shillings, the shilling of that date is worth eighteen 
pence, and the sixpence of 1816 is w’orth a shilling. 
The coronation token of William IV. is worth a 
shilling, and you might get half-a-crown for the Bhopal 
rupee. 

Kingsbridgian. —The pay of a paymaster-in-chief is ^693 10s. 
a year; that of a fleet paymaster is £383 5s., rising during 
twelve years to £602 5s.—that is a shilling a day each year ; 
that of a staff paymaster is £328 10s., and after two years 
£346 15s.; that of a paymaster is £273 155. for the first 
year, £292 for the second, and £310 5s. after three years ; 
that of an assistant paymaster is ^91 5s., rising in twelve 
years to £237 5s. A clerk gets £73 a year and an assistant 
clerk £45 1 25. 6 d. ; and in each case there are allowances 
for special work, which in the case of secretaries to admirals 
amount to six shillings a day, and of secretaries to com¬ 
mander-in-chief to nine shillings a day ; but full pay with 
allowances must not exceed forty-three shillings a day. 
Boy writers get a shilling a day ; third w f riters get two 
shillings, second writers, 3s. 3 d., and first writers 4s. 3 d. ; 
chief w'riters get five shillings or six shillings after eight 
years. Writers, like stewards and the cooks, are in the 
accountant branch of the Navy. 


J. E. Kerrlck. —(1) The George IV. shilling of 1826 is worth 
three shillings. All those we have seen are like yours. 
(2) " The International Code of Signals " is published 

for the Committee of Lloyd's by Spottiswoode & Co., and 
costs a guinea. 


Queries for this page must be cuidressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouvkkik Street, 
London, E.C., and envehpes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As spare 
ts Ixmxlcd, only those queries lhat are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some lime 
in advance of'publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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PRIDE AND A FALL. 

A good story reaches us from Car¬ 
marthenshire. One of the latest recruits 
of Kitchener’s army is a smart fellow of 

six feet two. He presented himself before the recruiting officer, 
displaying proudly his broad chest, and, accepted on the spot, 
he exclaimed : “ Now, let the Germans beware 1 ” 

The next day he received a telegram from London : “ My 
sincerest congratulations.—Kitchener.” 

He showed the telegram everywhere, but his pride swelled 
still more when he received, the following day, ^ this Royal 
message : ” The Empire is proud of you.—George.” 

It was on the third day, when he received the telegram : 
“ Remain neutral, for goodness' sake !—Wilhelm,” that he 
discovered that some mischievous wag had been ” pulling his 
leg.” 


M I DONT -." 

Business was in full swing at a charity bazaar when a young 
man strolled around, evidently with no intention of purchasing 
anything. As he passed one stall a charming girl detained him. 

” Won't you buy a cigarette holder, sir ? ” she asked. 

” No, thank you; I don’t smoke.” 

” Or a pen-wiper worked with my own 
hands ? ” 

” I don’t write.” 

” Then do have this nice box of choco¬ 
lates.” 

” I don’t eat sweets.” 

The girl’s patience was exhausted. 

” Sir,” she said grimly, ” will you buy 
this cake of soap ? ” 

He bought it. 


ONLY IMAGINED. 

The householder smothered his wrath, 
and descended to the basement. ” Are 
you the plumber ? ” he asked of the in¬ 
dividual who was tinkering with the pipes 
in the cellar. 

” Yes, guv’nor,” answered the man. 

“ Been long in the trade ? ” 

” 'Bout a year, sir.” 

” Ever made mistakes ? ” 

” Never.” 

” Oh, then it's all right, I suppose. I 
imagined you had connected up the 
wrong pipes, for the chandelier in the 
parlour is spraying like a fountain, and 
the bathroom tap’s on fire.” 


D.C.M." 

He was a miner who had joined the 
army on the outbreak of war. He was 



somewhere in France,” and had written 
home saying that among other things he 
had had a D.C.M. 

Recently he was invalided home. To 
his surprise, the mayor, councillors, and town's band met him 
at the station and conveyed him to the Town Hall for a banquet. 
He went through everything, wondering what it all meant. 

During the course of his speech the mayor said how proud 
they were of him, and that he fully deserved the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 

Then a fight dawned on the ” hero’s ” face. 

” Distinguished Conduct Medal 1 ” he said. ” What they 
did give me was a District Court Martial for pinchin’ a scraggy 
chicken ! ” 

* * * 

GRIM WARFARE. 

Master Willie Smith walked in from play with a decidedly 
triumphant look upon his face. He settled down to reading, 
but was disturbed by a heavy knock on the door that shook 
the whole house. Some one was evidently very eager to get 
inside. 

Willie’s father answered the door, and found a very dear 
neighbour, Mr. Jones by name, who seemed to be extremely 
excited and annoyed 

” The next time your boy plays war 
games within a mile of my house,” he 
raved, “ I’ll trounce him till he can’t 
walk home ! ” 

” Ah, my good friend,” said Mr. Smith, 
senior, ” what other games do you expect 
children to play during this great and 
terrible crisis ? ” 

” I don't object to war games,” said 
Mr. Jones, calming down a little ; " but 
when your son pretends he’s a Prussian 
army corps, and my green-house is a Red 
Cross hospital, that’s where I draw the 
line I ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by 
a reader ol the “ B.O.P” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must 
be stated. Stories for this page, which must be 
submitted on or before the 22nd oi each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competi¬ 
tions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 4, Bou- 
verie Street, London. E.C., and mark envelope or 
postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
F. J. Burbidge, 38 Harcourt Terrace, 
Salisbury, for the storyette entitled 
” Pride and a Fall.” 
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On the Other Side of the Wall. 

A War-time Adventure in an Old Castle. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

Author of * Submarine U 93,” "In the Power of the Pygmies," "The Race Round the World,” etc., etc. 


N the terrace of Seldon Mall— 
a large, two-storied Eliza¬ 
bethan building — a grey¬ 
haired man, both hands 
thrust deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, stood looking out 
across the park where the 
chestnut-trees and oaks were 
shedding their leaves. 

Though his head was bowed, 
there was something in the 
straightness of his back, the 
clear-cut features and the 
well-groomed, grey mous¬ 
tache, that placed it beyond all doubt that in his younger 
days he had been a soldier. Just now his mind was filled 
with two great regrets : firstly, that he himself was too 
old, and secondly, that his only son was still too young, 
to serve their country in the hour of her greatest need. 
For this was in the autumn of 1914 ; the great guns still 
roared upon the Yser, the German rush upon Calais had 
been hurled back by the implacable “ man of Ypres ”— 
as General Foch has been called—and the reddened 
bayonets of the immortal Seventh Division. 

Major West's eyes, roving across the park, finally came 
to rest upon the ruins of a mediaeval castle, the outline 
of which—surmounted by twin turrets like a pair of stolid, 
ancient sentinels—stood forth upon a little hilltop against 
the glowing autumn sunset. 

He turned sharply at the sound of two boyish voices, 
and encountered his son, Dick, arm-in-arm with his school 
friend, Roy Bramston, who was spending his mid-term 
holiday at Seldon Hall. 

"Dad,” cried Dick, "you must tell Bramston the story 
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of the castle. I know you’re awfully proud about it, and 
I can never remember it all.” 

Major West smiled and shook his head. 

” Not now, my boy,” said he. ” I’ve other things to 
think of.” 

“ Do, please, sir,” asked Roy. ” Dick says it’s haunted.” 

The old soldier shrugged his shoulders. ” All right,” 
said he. ” After dinner you shall hear the whole yarn. 
For the present, I have some rather important letters to 
write.” 

For an hour or so Bramston possessed his soul in patience ; 
but when the Major was seated before the fire in his library, 
his cigar aglow, and the two boys on either side of him, 
he delighted in the telling of the whole superstitious story 
as thoroughly as in the days before the War. 

” You must understand,” he began, ” that this place 
has the reputation of being one of the real haunted homes 
of England. I had to pay for its reputation when I bought 
it. In fact, I’m not certain,” he added with a chuckl \ 
” that the legend might not be looked upon as actu il 
security at any respectable banker’s. 

“ In the old days the castle was very strong, and was 
the scene of many a tough fight, right down to the timj 
of the Civil War. Dick will take you out there to-morrow 
to have a look at it. The hillock upon which it was built 
is a small island in the middle of a lake, which formerly 
did duty for a moat. 

” The whole place is now in ruins, with the exception 
of the two turrets, with which the mystery is concerned. 
At the foot of these turrets is the old banqueting-hall 
where, it is said, a duel was once fought. It was a duel 
to the death under singularly bloodthirsty conditions. 
Two men fought bared to the waist, strapped to the same 
form, each being armed with a double-handed sword. The 
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conclusion of this strange combat was particularly tragic, 
for both men were slain. The rumour goes that each 
body was bricked up in one of the turrets—and certainly 
it is nowadays quite impossible to enter one or the other. 
Every year, on the anniversary of the day upon which the 
duel was fought, these two fellows are supposed to return 
to the banqueting-hall and continue the fight, which 
neither the one nor the other can yet 
claim to have won. I dare say you know 
what country people are. The fact re¬ 
mains there are several in the village who 
are quite ready to swear that they have 
heard the clash of steel echoing across the 
lake. By a strange coincidence to-night 
is the anniversary of the duel.’' 

Bramston had listened with eagerness 
to every word of the story. 

" Have you ever heard it yourself, sir ? " 
he asked. 

Major West smiled. " No,” said he, 

" I have not; though, to be quite frank 
with you, I've sat up for it more than 
once. I bought the place soon after I had 
retired from the Army, and when I came 
down to live here, for many years I never 
missed an opportunity of catching a 
glimpse of these pugnacious ghosts. But 
I never heard or saw anything, which 
makes me feel inclined to think that I 
was swindled over the deal. At one time 
I had half a mind to charge the trippers 
who came to look over the place, but I 
never went quite so far as that." 

" I should love to have a look at it," 
said Roy after a pause. 

** So you shall. I’ll take you down to¬ 
morrow morning and show you all there 
is to see." 

" That’s not quite what I meant," said 
Roy. " It would be ripping to go down 
there to-night. Of course I know quite 
well the story is all rot; but there might 
be some explanation for it, because the 
people in the village must have heard something." 

“ Don't you believe a word of it, my boy,” threw in the 
Major. " People of that sort will fancy they hear any¬ 
thing, or see anything. They’ve more imagination than 
we generally give them credit for. I once had a gardener’s 
boy who ran three miles to the other end of the park because 
—as he said—he had found a boa-constrictor in the green¬ 
house. Needless to add, it turned out to be a new 
hose I had just ordered from London." 

" All the same, sir," said Bramston, " I would love to go." 

The Major pulled out his watch. 

“ As far as I'm concerned," said he, " you can do what 
you like. I suppose, strictly speaking, I ought to pack 
you off to bed, for it’s nearly ten o'clock already. Still, 
if Dick chooses to go with you, he'll show you the way. 
As for me, you don’t catch an old fogey of my age hunting 
for ghosts at this time of night. I prefer to stick by the 
fire and read the paper. I'm afraid our lads in the trenches 
are having a thin time of it this sort of weather. The only 
consolation is that the Prussians are no better off." 

The Major picked up his copy of The Times with the 
evident intention of continuing to discuss the War, but 
Roy’s imagination was already running riot upon the 
subject of these legendary, spectral gladiators. 

" You’ll come, Dick, won’t you ? ’’ he asked. 

It was hardly to be expected that Dick West should be 
equally enthusiastic. He had played the game before, and 
found it productive of nothing beyond a feeling of exces¬ 
sive sleepiness throughout the following day. However, 
Roy was his guest, and he had no intention of failing in 
his duties as a host. 

“ Oh, I’ll come," he consented with reluctance ; " but 
it’s no use, Bramston. You won’t see anything. I've 
tried it, lots of times." 


“ Well," said Roy, " even if we don’t discover anything, 
it will be ripping to see the castle by night." 

Major West looked up from over his copy of The Times. 

" All I ask is that you don’t go and drown yourselves 
in the lake. You’re not to use the punt. Take the key 
of the boat-house, and row across in the skiff." 

Ten minutes later, the two boys were wending their way 
aqross the park. It was a starlit night, 
and the moon was just rising over the 
trees. The sky was clear, but a thick fog 
drifted among the park trees, increasing 
in density as they approached the lake. 
For all that, from the water’s side they 
were able to see quite distinctly the twin 
turrets of the castle, standing forth in the 
mist like a pair of rugged giants. 

The boys found their way to the 
boat-house, whence they crossed to the 
island, where they tied up the skiff to a 
sapling at the water's edge. 

Before advancing to the ruin, they 
paused a moment to take in the beauty 
of the scene. There was scarcely a breath 
of wind; the surface of the lake was as 
smooth as oil. The winter trees, bereft of 
leaves, arose on every hand against the 
starlight, their spreading branches seeming 
to be magnified by the excessive moisture 
in the atmosphere. The castle itself rose 
immediately before them—gaunt, rugged, 
menacing, and formidable. They could 
see quite clearly the great rents in the 
massive walls, the old wounds unhealed 
throughout the centuries, or else the 
inevitable handiwork of time. The night 
was absolutely silent, save that now and 
again a white owl floated through the fog, 
lifting a long-drawn screech, or a vole 
took to the water with a splash. 

From the very first Dick had scoffed 
at the whole affair ; but now, for some 
reason or other, he was extremely silent. 
For him there was no novelty in the ex¬ 
pedition ; he was fully aware that the ghosts were a myth, 
a delusion, and a fraud. None the less, the whole scene— 
the still night, the smooth lake, the bare trees, and the 
great ruined castle—had some effect upon the boy’s 
imagination. 

“ Roy," said he, actually speaking in a whisper, " if 
ghosts weren’t all Tommy nonsense, this would be the 
place to find them, wouldn’t it ? 

" I should think so," said Bramston. “ They’d revel 
in it. But come on ; let's do the thing properly whilst 
we're about it. How do you get inside the place ? " 

Dick led the way to the old castle steps which were 
all grown over with moss and weeds. In the courtyard 
the nettles were knee-deep ; but beyond that, the entrance 
to the banqueting-hall gaped like the opened mouth of 
some gigantic prehistoric monster. 

Within the courtyard the scene was even more myste¬ 
rious and weird. To Roy it was as if there was some¬ 
thing uncanny in the atmosphere. They found themselves 
hedged about by rugged, tattered walls, through the many 
holes in which the moonlight filtered, so that it seemed 
as if they were regarded by a dbzen shiftless, monstrous 
eyes. It was then that, far in the distance, a church 
clock slowly chimed eleven. 

Roy turned to Dick suddenly, laying a hand upon «his 
shoulder. 

" I say, West," said he, " it’s thundering silly, I know, 
but this is the funkiest place I’ve ever seen. I’ve got the 
creeps." 

Dick laughed, not very heartily, and in a manner that 
was plainly somewhat forced. 

" There’s nothing much to be in a funk about." said he. 
" Hallo ! what's that ? " 

There was a pause, and then Roy spoke in a whisper. 
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•* Whatever was it ? ” he demanded. 

“I believe I heard a footstep,” said Dick; ” I’ll swear 
to it.” 

” And I,” said the other, and then added, ” I wish we’d 
come here—armed.” 

For a moment both boys remained quite silent ; 
and then, as if realising they were making fools of them¬ 
selves, they linked arm in arm and marched into the 
banqueting-hall, where their footsteps fell quite silently 
because of the thick dust and powdered plaster that lay 

inches deep 
upon the 
floor. 

Here it was 
almost quite 


dark ; and it was some moments before Roy was able to 
discern the wooden bench—where the two warriors were sup¬ 
posed to have fought—and the arched doorways at the foot 
of the spiral staircases that led to the top of the turrets. 

Roy was about to ask for further details of the legend, 
when his friend seized him quickly by an arm. 

•' Do you hear that ? ” asked Dick. ” I heard someone 
moving—on the stairs ! ” 

Side by side, on tiptoe, they crossed the room, and 
crouched, listening intently. They could no longer deceive 
themselves. Each was at once excited and a little 
frightened. 

A full minute passed, during which they heard the owl 
that screeched again outside the castle. And then, unmis¬ 
takable and clear, from somewhere up the staircase came 
a sound that was like a cough. 


” There’s someone up there,” whispered Roy. ” Come 
on. I’m not going to turn tail.” 

He had begun to ascend the stairs when his companion 
pulled him back. 

" Wait a bit ! ” said Dick. ” I don't like the look of 
this. We had better be prepared for anything.” 

So saying, he stooped down and picked up from the 
floor two heavy pieces of wood about the size of crowbars, 
which lay full in a patch of moonlight at the conclusion 
of a square shaft that streamed down through a glassless 
window. Thus prepared for any emergency the two boys, 
Roy Bramston leading and Dick close upon his heels, 
stealthily and slowly began to ascend the stairs. 

Presently they found themselves in impenetrable dark¬ 
ness. It was so dark they could not have seen their hands 
held at arm’s length before their faces. For all that, it 
was quite easy to ascend, since the staircase circled around 
a central pillar in precisely the same manner as in the 
majority of church towers and steeples. 

Finally, they came upon a kind of landing, which was 
very faintly illumined by the moon creeping in 
through certain narrow loopholes in the wall. 

” There’s no one here,” said Dick, straining his 
eyes on every side. 

” Not a soul,” said Roy in a whisper. 

“ I'll swear I heard something. It 
couldn't have been a rat.” 

” I heard something, too,” said Bram¬ 
ston. ” It was just as if someone had 
coughed.” 

” We can go no farther,” said Dick. 

” Why not ? ” 

” Because this is the top.” 

It's not the top of the tower ? ” 

” No. But it’s as far as you can get. 
The top storey is bricked up. and no one 
has ever been able to find an entrance.” 

Dick was going on to explain how his 
father had spent hours searching for a 
secret opening which, according to legend, 
was supposed to exist, when suddenly it 
was just as if his heart ceased to 
beat. From somewhere quite near 
to them there came an irregular but 
persistent tapping noise, which was 
like the sound of a woodpecker at 
work upon a tree. 

They turned and faced each other. 
They were so close together that 
their faces almost touched. Neither 
spoke, and indeed there was nothing 
to say. The noise was at once too 
distinct and too adjacent for either 
of them to imagine for a single 
moment that his senses were playing 
him false. 

How long they remained thus, 
listening but inactive, neither was 
afterwards able to say. Dick West 
was probably even more amazed 
and mystified than his companion, 
because the contempt bred of familiarity had received a 
rude and unexpected shock. At any rate, Roy was the 
first to bestir himself. Walking silently on tiptoe, he felt 
his way along the Wu!!. 

Suddenly he stopped dead, and whispered to Dick to 
join him. He had spoken so softly that at first Dick had 
not heard him, and he was obliged to repeat his words. 

Dick, looking at his companion, was struck dumb by 
sheer amazement. He could dimly discern the figure of his 
friend, who was bending forward, with one elbow resting 
on a knee ; but the most surprising part of the whole 
matter was that right across Bramston's face there was now 
a white mark like a scar. It was as if he had received a 
stroke from a whip, the lash of which had been dipped in 
luminous paint. 

Dick was already frightened—or else we may call it 


“ Bramston did not hesitate an instant. L ; fting his wooden crowbar, he swung it on 
high and brought it down with all his force upon the round head of Dick's assailant.” 

(See page 452.) 
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“ excited.** The appearance of his friend was ghastly ; and, 
moreover, he was quite at a loss to explain so singular 
a phenomenon, until, drawing nearer, he ascertained the 
plain unvarnished fact that Roy was standing immediately 
in front of a small crack in the wall through which there 
penetrated a shaft of light, emanating no doubt from an 
oil-lamp or a candle. 

“Good heavens!**he exclaimed. “There's someone— 
on the other side of the wall! ** 

A moment later, he had glued his eye to the crack in the 
masonry. 

“ Can you see anything ? ** whispered Roy. 

“ Nothing,’* said the other. “ Nothing but light.** 

The tapping noise continued. It was even louder than 
before. 

“We'll find out,** said Roy. “We’ll see this matter 
through.'* 

He lifted his wooden crowbar and forced the thin end 
into the crack. On a sudden, to his astonishment, a kind 
of stone door immediately before him swung wide open, 
so that both boys were blinded by the glaring brightness 
of the large paraffin lamp with a shining reflector that 
hung directly before them, suspended by a cord from the 
ceiling. 

Before Dick had time to realise what had happened, 
and before his eyes had grown accustomed to the light, he 
was seized roughly by the throat and hurled headlong 
to the ground. Struggling, he found himself in the arms 
of a powerful man, whose evident intention was to 
strangle him to death. 

Neither can there be the slightest doubt that Dick West 
would eventually have been overpowered, and in all proba¬ 
bility murdered, had not Roy hastened to his assistance. 
The first object that Bramston was able to make out was 
his friend, stretched at full length upon the floor. Kneel¬ 
ing upon Dick's chest, straining every nerve and muscle, 
purple in the face, was a thick-set, broad-shouldered man, 
with close-cropped hair and large protruding ears. 

Bramston did not hesitate an instant. Lifting his 
wooden crowbar, he swung it on high and brought it 
down with all his force upon the round head of Dick’s 
assailant. ' 

The man let out a groan, straightened himself, letting go 
of his hold upon Dick's throat, and then just toppled over 
like a sack and lay quite still upon the floor. Roy’s one 
blow had been sufficient. 

A quick examination assured the two boys that the man 
was no more than stunned. Roy produced a long piece 
of string from his pocket, and with this they bound their 
captive's hands behind his back. 

That done, they had time to look about them, and were 
immediately struck dumb with amazement. They had 
expected to find themselves in a chamber of the Middle 
Ages, furnished perhaps with an oak bench and a rough- 
hewn table ; instead of which they were confronted by an 
up-to-date wireless telegraph station. 


In the centre of the room was the receiving apparatus, 
upon a small writing-desk, on which were writing materials, 
blotting-paper, and a pad for taking down messages. Upon 
the blotting-paper lay the necessary head-gear for a wire¬ 
less operator. 

Still speechless with surprise, without uttering a word, 
they recognised the truth. It was mere guess-work, but 
there was no other explanation. Upon the desk were two 
or three pages of foolscap, written in German, of which 
language Roy had sufficient knowledge to realise that 
here were particulars concerning the movements of certain 
ships of the Grand Fleet. This information, submitted, no 
doubt, by spies, was even then waiting to be transmitted 
to Berlin in the form of a cypher message. Later, it was 
discovered that the antennae of the wireless had been 
cunningly fixed at the head of the two turrets, where the 
wires were hidden from below by the ivy that covered the 
ancient, dilapidated walls. 

Just then the spy, recovering consciousness, struggled 
into a sitting position, and looked about him with widely 
opened eyes. Then, on a sudden, he let out an exclama¬ 
tion in his own vile language : 

“ Verflucht l Ich bin entdeckt t A lies ist verloren / *’ 

Roy turned his head towards the man. 

“ Yes, my friend,** said he ; “ certainly you are dis¬ 
covered. But there are a few questions I should like to 
ask you. How did you bring all this apparatus to the 
castle ? ** 

At first the man refused to speak; but at last, seeing 
there was no hope for him, he was constrained to t^ll the 
truth. 

He admitted that, in the days before the War, he had 
passed himself off as a tourist. He had travelled through¬ 
out all parts of England with a view to finding out where 
such a wireless station could be established. On looking 
over the castle in Seldon Park, he had accidentally stumbled 
across the secret entrance leading to the room at the top 
of the turret. Everything had been brought to the place 
secretly by night, at a time when Major West was away 
from home, the house closed, and Dick still at school 
That was before war had been declared. 

Half an hour afterwards the man, who confessed to the 
name of Rudolf Brunner, his hands still bound behind 
his back, stood in the presence of Major West before the 
fireplace in the library. He had scarcely finished telling 
his story for the second time when the door was opened 
and Blackburn, the butler, entered. 

“ The police, sir,** said he. “ The inspector has arrived." 

“ Show him up, Blackburn,** said the Major; “ you 

two boys had better stop to answer any questions.** 

It is perhaps somewhat unnecessary to add that for the 
remainder of that term Dick West and Roy Bramston 
posed as heroes at Tendring School. But then, all this 
happened more than a year ago ; and they are now in 
Flanders, in the trenches, taking their part in the great 
struggle against Germany. 








Jack in Khaki. 


By JOHN 

HE Champion of his school he stands. 

With brave, brown, ardent eyes ; 

He leapt at Kitchener's commands, 

And donned the drab disguise. 

He was the Captain in the field. 

When raged the mimic war; 

The first to dare, the last to yield. 

When helping up the score. 

The tug of war, long jump or high. 

Cricket, or race, or gym, 


HOGBBN. 

Or making golf-ball climb the sky— 
'Twas all the same to him I 

Now these are ended, one and all, 
And to a sterner game. 

Obedient to his country's call. 

He lingered not, but came. 

To him, O never fear, shall come 
A happy warrior's joy ; 

He shall return (God willing) home. 
But nevermore—a boy ! 
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Some Noted School 
Cricket Coaches. 

Famous Players engaged at Eton, Rugby, 
Winchester, Charterhouse, and other Seats 
of Learning. 


J. T. Mounsey 

(Charterhouse). 
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By GEORGE A. WADE. 


>HE modern tendency to 
get the chief coach of a 
really good school from 
the ranks of famous pro¬ 
fessionals who wish, or are about, to retire from county 
cricket is undoubtedly a sound move, and has, on the 
whole, turned out excellent in practice. There are both 
advantages and disadvantages connected with it, it is 
true, and one or two of these may be pointed out in the 
course of this article. But, on the whole, we must allow 
that school cricket as a whole has been greatly improved 
by the appointment of several well-known and experienced 
professionals of past days as coaches at various big schools. 
^Naturally we would speak first of Eton in this connection, 
not only because it is our chief seat of learning for boys, but 
also because, in Mr. C. M. Wells, it possesses a cricket coach 
who acts as “ master of its games,'* is a form-master in. 
addition, and is also one of the very few masters who act 
in the dual capacity indicated. 

Mr. C. M. Wells has found himself famous on many occa¬ 
sions in the world of cricket, from causes over which he 
had often little or no control, and certainly his fame has 
come quite unexpectedly in those instances. I am not 
here referring to the many splendid feats of batting and 
bowling and fielding that he has performed time and again, 
but rather to his faculty (is that owing to the oversight of 
the gods or to sheer curious luck ?) of being the person 
round whom a great and important controversy has raged 
in connection with the summer game. 

Let me first describe Mr. Wells as he has struck me when 
often watching and admiring his excellent and inspiring 
play on the velvety turf. An active, 
somewhat thick-set gentleman, not too 
tall indeed, but lithe and agile as y<u 
could wish ; a man ever keen in the 
field, and always trying to move the 
score along rapidly when at the wickets; 
a bowler who never tires or gets dis¬ 
heartened ; a captain who always has a 
fine control of his men, and can enthuse 
them as few captains can ; a thorough 
gentleman-cricketer of the best type : 
such is C. M. Wells. 

He came from that nursery of modern 
cricket, Dulwich College, and he is 
proud of the fact, too. By the way, 
there are one or two other shining lights 
in school-mastering who were friends of 
his there—one “ Jimmy ” Douglas, one 
R. N. Douglas, and a few more of that 
ilk. Then, after Mr. Wells had made a 
big reputation for himself at Dulwich, 
he went on to Cambridge and added to 
it considerably. It was whilst at the 
University that he found himself in the 
middle of the first famous controversy. 

We need not go into it fully here, but 
many of us yet well remember the 
sensation there was when those extra 
wides were bowled purposely in the 
'Varsity match in order to 41 give” 

Oxford enough runs so as to prevent 



A. E. Relf 

(Wellington). 


her having to follow on. The 
great outcry caused new laws to 
be promulgated by the M.C.C. 
respecting this matter, and C. M. 

Wells, who had been the bowler (obeying his captain’s 
orders) w hose action had caused this tremendous sensation, 
found himself more famous than ever. 

Then we also recollect what a noise was made when Surrey, 
for whom Mr. Wells first began his county career, managed 
to let him slip through her fingers, as she has done so many 
other young men who have subsequently turned out tip- 
toppers. However, Mr. Wells was also qualified for Middle¬ 
sex, who received him with open arms and certainly has 
never had reason to regret that she did so, since the work 
C. M. Wells did for Middlesex during a period of ten or a 
dozen years was splendid. 

And, at last, this grand gentleman-cricketer found himself 
asked to accept a mastership at Eton, with the duty of 
superintending cricket and football, etc., as ‘'master of the 
games,” work which he does as well as he has always done 
everything he has taken in hand. He is a capital coach, 
painstaking, patient, careful, encouraging, never-tiring. He 
is always keen on getting boys to do their utmost, and to 
do it in the best and proper way too. So no wonder that 
he is one of the most popular masters at Eton 1 It would 
indeed be strange if he wasn’t. 

Probably next to Mr. Wells, the most celebrated school 
coach is John Tunnicliffe, of Clifton. It seems only yester¬ 
day that we used to watch with such delight those two 
comrades in Yorkshire cricket, 44 Long John " and 44 Little 
John” (John Brown), as they walked side by side to the 
pitch to make another of their celebrated 
first-wicket records. What glorious 
days John Tunnicliffe is to-day able to 
look back upon I Oh, that marvellous 
time at Chesterfield, in August 1898, 
when there appeared on the board the 
44 record ” which may never be equalled 
in the annals of county cricket, that 
44 554 for o,” made by the two Johns for 
Yorkshire against Derbyshire ! Tunni- 
cliffe’s share of it was 243 ; his dear old 
friend's was 300. But now there is 
only one 44 John ” left, for the greatest 
of all bowlers, Death, has broken up 
that long and splendid partnership of 
the two old friends. 

It would take a whole article to 
narrate even the mere outline of the 
great feats of John Tunnicliffe. From 
a boy, when he was the chief batsman 
of 44 Pudsey St. Lawrence,” right down 
to to-day, when he is in charge of the 
cricket at Clifton College, John Tunni- 
cliffe has always been in the forefront 
of all that was great and good on the 
cricket-field. Not only as a player but 
as a real man 1 Proud indeed ought 
stately Clifton to be of having per¬ 
suaded such a fine Christian cricketer 
John Tunniclifte as John Tunnicliffe to take charge of 

(Clifton Coiiefe). her boys in the summer game. 
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Besides his grand play on the field Tunnicliffe has always 
taken the deepest interest in Christian and social work. 
He has been very active as a speaker at P.S.A. meetings 
for men and youths ; he has always advocated temperance 
and gentlemanly conduct amongst his fellows ; he has kept 
many professionals in 
the straight path by 
his timely and en¬ 
couraging words at 
critical periods in their 
lives. 

Tunnicliffe coaches 
his boys at cricket as 
he does everything 
else, with strict resolve 
to lead his pupils to 
all that is highest and 
best, not only in sport 
but in conduct and 
character. He studies 
the individual boy as 
he studied the indi¬ 
vidual ball when 
doing his fine feats of 
the past for Yorkshire. 

You know him well. 

A very tall, loosely- 
knit man, “ with long 
arms that never let a 
catch go by in the slips if it came within five yards, 
either at the side, or in front or behind him,” as one 
enthusiastic spectator at Leeds used to say ! And 
so long was his reach, so quick his sight, so marvellous 
his activity, that the saying had far more truth in it 
than seems possible. How many times has John fallen 
down full length, after springing at a flying ball that seemed 
quite impossible for him to touch, let alone to catch, so wide 
was it of where he stood in the slips. But the Yorkshire 
bowlers knew their man, and, when Tunnicliffe fell thus 
some three or four yards from where he had been standing, 
you might be sure he had the ball raised up in his hand for 
all that 1 

Yes, a splendid coach Clifton has got, and she knows it ! 
May his reign there be long and as prosperous as it was in 
the team of all the talents ! 

There can hardly be a doubt that the next coach in our 
list should be Willis Cuttell, of Rugby. The old Lancashire 
player must often sigh as he looks back on those bygone 
days when his batting, and perhaps still more his bowling, 
so often turned the scale on the lovely turf at Manchester, 
and brought victory wdthin sight for the County Palatine 
after the match had seemed almost lost. 

A delightful player to watch was Cuttell in those days, 
and much have I enjoyed seeing his fine performances time 
after time. Curiously enough, he too came from that county 
which has always seemed to have such a plethora of grand 
players that she could lend a few to other rivals who needed 
them more than she herself did. Yet he was devoted to 
the county of his adoption, this son of Yorkshire w'ho so 
often upset the latter’s wickets when the great Battle-of- 
the-Roses was fought again and again as each year came 
along. And no bom Lancastrian was more delighted than 
was Willis Cuttell himself when he found that the 
Manchester crowd fully recognised the excellent w’ork 
he was doing for Lancashire. 

Cuttell came to Rugby, strangely enough, in succession 
to another Yorkshireman whose name will live as long as 
cricket endures. Rugby’s present coach has no need to 
fear comparison with Tom Emmett as to the way he devotes 
his time and best energies to making splendid cricketers 
from the successors of Tom Brown and P. F. Warner. But 
Cuttell himself would be the first man to acknowledge that 
he could never hope to surpass Emmett in the number of 
quaint tales that have left a halo of glory round that 
noted coach’s head 1 

Is it not yet told how Emmett once bowled finely in a 
big match, but was so disgusted at finding several catches 


missed from his bowding that he went and asked his captain 
to take him off ? 

“I’m sorry, Tom,” said Lord Hawke, “ but there seems 
to be a regular epidemic about to-day ! ” 

“ Yes, your lordship,” said Tom, with that quaint smile 
of his, “ but, never mind, it ain’t catching, at any rate ! ” 

It could never be said of Willis Cuttell either, as it always 
was of his predecessor at Rugby, “ First a wdde, then a 
w icket ”1 For, whereas Emmett never failed to bowl several 
wides in a match, Cuttell bowled remarkably few wides 
in his time, especially when one remembers how much of 
the Lancashire bowling he had to do for years. To-day*, as 
Rugby’s coach, the old County Palatine player is very 
much liked by the old boys; he is ever ready to help them 
and to show them exactly how this or that ought to be done. 
If a youthful Rugbeian has any promise of cricket in him 
at all, you may be sure that Cuttell will not only bring it 
out, but will develop it to the very best advantage for the 
school and the boy. 

It must be taken as a very fine compliment to the prowess 
of the county of broad acres in the cricket-field that the 
great schools are all so desirous of securing her professionals 
as coaches, w'hen those players have finished their work 
for the county as regular members of the team. Charter- 
house is another of the chief schools that owns a Tyke as 
her principal coach in the summer game. Joseph Mounsey 
had several years’ experience as one of the Yorkshire eleven 
ere he withdrew from that active sphere to take up the 
reins of coach at Godaiming for the famous school there. 
And Charterhouse has shown by her wonderful success in 
public school cricket of late years how much she has 
✓benefited from Mounsey’s assistance, and how much she 
appreciates what he has done, and is doing, for her. 

Mounsey did some capital things in county games whilst 
he w r as in the Yorkshire eleven. But he himself w’ill tell you 
frankly that he w r as a bit overshadowed, so'to speak, because 
he belonged to the team when it w r as one of the wonders of 
cricket I A man who had for his ten comrades in almost 
every match such players as the Hon. F. S. Jackson, Brown, 
Tunnicliffe, Denton, Hirst, Rhodes, Lord Haw r ke, Ernest 
Smith, Hunter, and Wainwright, has got something 
to live up to in the way of keeping near them ! It is 
much to Mounsey’s credit that he did this so well, and 
held his place so long in such a team, ere he accepted 

the . position of 
coach at Charter- 
house. 

I believe that 
no thing about 
Mounsey’s play and 
work on the field so 
much impressed 
Lord Hawke as the 
man’s patient re¬ 
solve and keen de¬ 
termination always 
to do his very best 
for the side. No 
player was ever more 
unselfish than Moun¬ 
sey—unless it was 
that old friend and 
comrade of his, Lees 
Whitehead. And 
no praise that 
the famous York¬ 
shire captain could 
give those two men 
w’as ever more en- 
thusiastically 
echoed by all the 
county than when 
he said how much 
Yorkshire owed 
them for their utter 
unselfishness at all 
times. 



Willis Cuttell 

(Rugby). 



Fred Holland 

fOuadle). 
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Charterhouse boys have found this out about their coach 
too. They know how ready he is to efface himself altogether, 
so to speak, so long as they triumph and learn the lessons 
he teaches at cricket. He is one of the most modest, charm¬ 
ing, and devoted of coaches, this one-time Yorkshire player, 
and he will doubtless do still better things for the Godaiming 
school in days to come as her guide and leader at cricket. 

To Oundle School went some years ago as her cricket coach 
that sterling cricketer, Fred Holland, from Surrey. What 
visions of the Oval his very name calls forth l Can we not 
still hear the crowing Cockney spectator 
who used to tire us with his famous 
44 'Ere they hall come! 'Ayward, 

'Obbs, 'Ayes, 'Olland, 'Itch, hand hall 
the lot of ’em I ” as the Surrey team 
emerged from the shades of the 
pavilion ? 

The Surrey eleven hardly looked the 
same for a year or tw’o without Fred 
Holland. Curiously enough, he never 
actually made for himself that immense 
reputation which so many fine judges 
always maintained was his right. He 
was a most polished batsman, and 
occasionally a fairly successful change- 
bowler. He could hit hard too, and 
very often he did 1 More than once 
during his cricket career he pulled 
Surrey out of a very awkward hole. 

But his health was constantly uncertain, 
and he seems to have suffered from 
that factor more than even he himself 
would admit when playing in the hot 
summer weather. 

Holland is a true son of Surrey, foi 
he was born within hail of the Oval 
itself. He is also a good musician, 
having a voice far above the ordinary, 
and he was much in request at good 
social gatherings during the winter. 

He has long taken a very keen interest 
in temperance work, and has actively 
assisted it as much as possible. He has had much 
previous experience as a cricket coach, for some years ago 
he went out to South Africa in that capacity. It is certain 
that the game at Oundle School has gained from having 
such a supervisor and guide there as Fred Holland, and the 
coach there has, without a doubt, become as popular a fellow 
with his pupils as he ever was on the turf at the celebrated 
Oval down Kennington way. 

During the past two seasons, despite the intervention 
of the awful war, two other famous players have gone as 
coaches to the great schools. The first of these is Schofield 
Haigh, who left Yorkshire County Cricket to take up 
the post at Winchester, after his name had for fifteen years 
been a “ household word " with those of Hirst and Rhodes, 
ns three of the greatest bowlers in one team the world 
has ever known. The modesty and charm of “ Scofy ” 
have been proverbial, and Winchester College is undoubtedly 
to be congratulated on having secured such a sterling 
cricketer, such a real good fellow, as her new cricket 
coach to-day. 


Then, only last summer Albert E. Relf, of Sussex, one 
of the best all-round players England has ever known, 
was appointed cricket coach at Wellington College. Relf 
will in due time—one may be sure—so improve the play 
of the team there that Charterhouse will more than ever 
look forward to exciting times when they meet its XI. 
Albert is one of the quietest and most modest of great 
batsmen and bowlers, and a universal favourite not only 
in England, but also in Australia, South Africa, and India, 
which all know him very well and delight in watching him. 

There are other noted cricket coaches 
at the great schools. Some of them are 
“ masters of the games ” there, after 
the style of Mr. C. M. Wells at Eton ; 
others are professional players who 
have left the active county ranks, like 
Cuttell at Rugby. But they are all 
doing excellent work, and not only 
developing the cricket of the boys, but 
what is even better and grander to 
remember, they are truly leading those 
boys to higher things in other ways. 
The influence of such men as Tunni- 
cliffe, Haigh, Mounsey, Holland, and 
Relf, on the susceptible hearts and 
minds of boys is immense. Only those 
know what their pow T er is who have had 
experience of it. And it is simply 
delightful to know that these boys— 
who are to be our great men of the 
future, in so many different ways—are 
being directed, even in their games, by 
men of such high purpose, of such 
irreproachable character, of such true 
resolve, of such Christian influence as 
those we have mentioned. 

The authorities of our best schools 
are on their mettle. Every good 
coach—good in play and life—who goes 
to this or that school acts as a lever 
and forces the pace, if we may say 
so. I heard, only very recently, of one 
of our biggest schools that engaged as its cricket coach a 
very celebrated county player who was about to retire. He 
would have been a splendid help to it, so far as the game 
itself went. But after a week or two’s trial he one day 
appeared on the field having had too much to drink. Sad 
as it was for him, that slip sealed his fate as a coach. 

I was talking to one of the masters at that school later, 
and I expressed my regret that this had been so. 

" We were all sorry, very sorry,” he said. ” But, you 

see, Mr. Wade, we had no option 1 There is - ” he 

mentioned one coach at a certain school, “ and there is-” 

he mentioned the coach at another, ” and there is- 

he spoke of a third. ” We too must keep up to their 
standard, or we are lost I It will never do for us here to 
fall below-! ” 

That is a very striking but true instance of the good and 
grand w r ork—social, sporting, and even Christian—that 
many of these cricket coaches are doing at the duel schools. 
And I for one certainly say with all my heart, 4 4 Long may 
their w'ork continue to be done in this way 1 ” 



Schofield Haigh 

(Winchester). 




H ftbouebt for tbe flDontb. 


H nything is good for us, however un¬ 
pleasant it may be, which draws us 
from the only real misery, which is sin 
and selfishness, to the only true happiness, 
which is the everlasting life of Christ—a 
pure, loving, just, generous, useful life of 
goodness. 

Kingsley. 


* 7 r his old, old world is a dreary place, 

VI/ For the man who shows a frowning face; 
If we look for the shadows instead of the 
light; 

For the sordid and dull instead of the bright; 
We see but the worry and labour and strife. 
Instead of the glory and sunshine of life. 

E. C. A. 
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my cause, and can'st thou encourage me to go 
forward, and smite mine adversaries hip and 
thigh ? " 

The old man held in his right hand a long 
staff with mystical-looking rings upon it. This 
he now waved in the air in an impressive manner before 
replying. Then in a croaking, quavering voice he 
answered :— 

“ In thy case might is right, O my General. The white 
cock was duly slaughtered according to thy directions, 
and the sacred snakes have given their response in no 
uncertain voice. I am here to-day to inform thee that 
the most favourable time for thy military undertaking 
will be on April 20, when the moon will be at the full.” 

The General knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and a 
malevolent smile played over his coarse, strongly marked 
features. 

“ Thou hast done well, O Papaloi,” he said, ” and shall 
be duly rewarded. I have always felt certain that my star 
was in the ascendant, and thy words encourage me to go 
forward and flinch not. Do not forget the binding oath 
of secrecy which thou swarest to me. For a plot to succeed, 
the conspirators must be fettered together by a chain of 
silence, the links of which will bear any strain that is put 
upon them.” 

The Papaloi placed an attenuated finger impressively 
upon his lips, and his little, roving dark eyes flashed with 
strange lights. Then with an abrupt gesture, and with¬ 
out uttering a word, he turned upon his heel, and glided 
away in the same silent manner in which he had appeared 
upon the scene. 

“ A queer fellow,” muttered the General, with a guttural 
laugh ; ” but there is no doubt, I think, that he is devoted 
to my cause. And now to keep my appointment with 
the envoy from Cayman Island, who is probably waiting 
impatiently for me all this time.” 

Without any attendants. General Fohne quitted his 
house, and walked rapidly in the direction of a dense 
coco-nut plantation, half a mile distant. Threading his 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PAPALOrS PROPHECY. 

G ENERAL Francois Fohne sat in the piazza of 
his house in the environs of Port-au-Prince, 
smoking a red clay pipe, and reading a newspaper. 
The General, who was a tall, stout, full-blooded 
negro, was dressed in a green uniform lavishly trimmed 
with tawdry gold lace and brass buttons ; his thin legs 
being encased in long military boots adorned with spurs. 
On a table close at hand reposed a cocked-hat, a bottle of 
wine, a tumbler, a pile of documents, and some military 
maps and drawings. 

‘ The review on the Champ de Mars was hot work, and 
no mistake,” muttered the General to himself in his Creole 
French, as he threw the newspaper upon the floor, and 
mopped his brows with a gaudy Madras handkerchief. 
” Hot and dusty work indeed 1 How it made me laugh, 
to be sure, to see the President of our invincible Republic 
taking the salute, quite unconscious of the fact that it was 
the last time that he would have the honour of reviewing 
the gallant troops of Haiti—those glorious soldiers that 
have defeated the French, and defied the British to do 
their worst. O-ho ! but we’re a brave nation, and General 
Fohne is the man to prove it ! ” 

At this moment a weird, stunted-looking figure, arrayed 
in a crimson robe, came with halting footsteps around a 
corner of the house. From an opening in his haring gar¬ 
ment peeped out the deeply lined, hollow-eyed visage of 
an ancient negro. 

“ O-ho, Papaloi ! ” exclaimed the General, as his eye 
lit upon this strange apparition. ” What news dost thou 
bring me ? TIast sacrificed a white cock in the interests of 
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way carefully through a maze of straight and distorted 
tree-trunks, the General presently arrived at an open 
cleared space, in the centre of which stood a small wooden 
hut, boasting of a door and a window, and roughly thatched 
with palm-leaves. 

Glancing anxiously around him, Fohne gave a low and 
peculiar whistle, somewhat resembling the cry of a night¬ 
jar. 

Instantly the form of a wizened-looking negro appeared 
in the doorway of the hut. This man was short of stature, 
but had a keen, alert look which spoke of considerable 
intelligence. He was dressed in a very faded military 
uniform of antique cut, and his grizzled head w r as adorned 
with a kepi, which looked as if it had had two or three 
bullets through it at some period in its existence. 

This individual grinned and salaamed when he recognised 
the General. The latter beckoned to him emphatically to 
approach. 

“ Well, what news from Cayman Island ? ” demanded 
Fohne, as soon as his envoy was within earshot. 

“ Good news,” answered the negro, with a cunning look ; 
44 we had a clear run to the island, without meeting any 
men-of-war, or inquisitive merchant-ships; and your 
treasure is quite safe in its hiding-place. How little 
did those buccaneers of old dream to what use their loot 
would be devoted ! I suppose they were all killed in 
battle, or drowned in some violent storm or tidal wave 
when sailing the Spanish Main." 

41 It matters not what became of them," said Fohne 
curtly. 44 They have perished, and I am the discoverer 
of their hidden treasures, without which I should be power¬ 
less to carry out a revolution, and proclaim myself President 
of Haiti." 

The negro glanced furtively about him, as if afraid of 
listeners. Then he leaned forward and whispered : "We’ve 
brought some of the treasure with us, according to your 
orders, General. It has been safely landed, and buried 
beneath the floor of my house. You can remove it when 
you please. Are all your plans made, and is it certain 
that San Domingo will remain quiet during the coming 
storm ? " 

" My arrangements are almost completed," said Fohne. 
4 ‘ I can count upon a majority of the regiments, and, as 
to the people of San Domingo, no Haitian general is afraid 
of such a cowardly miserable race of slaves." 

" Do you know what the English people say of the 
Haitian army ? " asked the negro with a grin. 


" I don’t know, and I don’t care," answered the General, 
with an angry gesture. 44 Their own army is contemptible, 
I’ve always heard." 

" They say that we have a few boastful regiments of 
full-blown generals, with a sprinkling of privates thrown in 
to stiffen them. I heard, with my own ears, an Englishman 
of high rank say that to an official of the Government 
in Jamaica." 

Fohne frowned ominously. 

" An impertinent chatterbox 1 " he exclaimed, stamping 
his foot upon the ground ; 44 but there is a certain amount 
of truth in what the coquin said. There are far too many 
generals in this country ; and when I am President, a large 
number of them shall be immediately pensioned off." 

" On Isle of Cayman treasure,” said the negro, with a 
guttural laugh. 

" April 20, when the moon is at the full, will be a 
fateful date for us," remarked Fohne musingly. 44 The 
Papaloi has said it, and he has consulted many sacred 
oracles.” 

44 We shall succeed," said the negro eagerly; 44 for we 
shall fall upon the enemy unawares. General, I wish to 
have command of the party that is told off to attack the 
4 Crete- 4 -Pierrot ’ in the harbour." 

44 So you shall, my friend. It is unfortunate that her 
captain is an Englishman, for I cannot win him over to 
my cause. On the night of the revolution he must be 
inveigled ashore upon some pretence, and my adherents 
will seize this pestilent blanc, and throw him into prison. 
Later on he can be deported to Jamaica, for I do not want 
any fuss made about him." 

44 You don’t want British men-of-war poking their 
noses into the harbour of Port-au-Prince," said the negro 
with a chuckle. 44 I can quite believe that l " 

44 Once I obtain possession of the forts commanding the 
harbour," remarked Fohne with a swaggering air, 44 the 
whole British fleet may appear in the offing, and I should 
not be in the least disturbed ; but European complications 
are to be avoided if possible. Haiti for the Haitians, and 
keep the foreigner at a distance 1 That is my motto, and 
always will be 1 " 

44 And what will be the fate of the President who now 
rules over our country ? " asked the negro with a cunning 
look. 

44 The very best thing that could happen to him would 
be to be killed during the struggle," replied the General 
in callous tones. 44 Then he will trouble me no more." 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SKIPPER OF THE “ CRETE-A-PIERROT.’’ 


WAS the night of April 20, 
and a glorious full mco.i 
had just risen over the 
lofty purple ranges of the 
Haitian Mountains, flooding 
the waters of Port-au-Prince 
harbour with silvery light, 
and illuminating the ship¬ 
ping and the more distant 
1 sland of Gonaive with rays 
of almost unearthly splen¬ 
dour—such a night scene 
as is only to be enjoyed in 
tropical regions when the 
sky is clear of cloud, and 
the moon is at the full. 

The forts guarding the 
anchorage looked grim and 
massive, with the guns protruding from their embrasures, 
and the sentries pacing to and fro upon the ramparts 
with their rifles at the trail. Every detail was revealed 
with marvellous fidelity, and many boats skimmed over 
the surface of the harbour, one or two of them containing 
noisy musicians, whose hilarious banjo-songs were angrily 


denounced by the deep baying of the town dogs, which 
are so numerous in the streets of Port-au-Prince. 

The Haitian warship, " Crete-a-Pierrot,” was swinging 
idly at her moorings, the phosphorescent water scin¬ 
tillating around her buoy and along her counter, and 
bubbling away with the strong ebb tide around the stempost 
and rudder-chains. 

Captain Gibson, the skipper, was walking up and down 
the quarter-deck, meditatively smoking a Havana cigar. 
The bell struck twice (nine o’clock). 

The captain stopped short in his walk, took a letter out 
of his pocket, and glanced over its contents with a somewhat 
puzzled-expression upon his bronzed, determined-looking 
features. Throwing the end of his cigar overboard, he 
muttered : 44 It’s a queer thing that General Fohne should 
have asked me to go to this smoking-concert ashore, for 
he’s never shown me any civility before. However, I’ll 
go, for the evenings are dull and dreary aboard this old 
hooker 1 " 

The gig’s crew were called away, and in a few minutes 
Captain Gibson was being rowed across the harbour by 
his stalwart black crew, the members of which chanted 
a low and musical boat-song as they bent to their long-bladed 
oars. 
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The moon had risen higher in the heavens, and it was 
almost as light as day. The “ Crete-a-Pierrot,” now fading 
away in the distance, looked a smart well-found craft, 
with her taut masts and well-squared yards clearly outlined 
against the luminous sky, and her grim-looking guns pro¬ 
truding from the numerous port-holes. 

Captain Gibson landed at a crazy w r ooden flight of steps 
which gave access to one of the numerous wharves of the 
. town. Bidding his coxswain return for him at midnight, he 
lit a cigar, and strode away rapidly in the direction of the 
badly lit streets which opened out before him. Crossing a 
piazza, in the centre of which was a large group of palm-trees, 
the skipper turned up a garbage-strewn, unsavoury road, 
lined with rambling native houses, and a few bazaar-like 

shops, around which stood 
grou ps of chattering negroes 
and their womenkind. 


Passing on his way rapidly, and taking no notice of 
the surroundings to which he was so well accustomed, 
Captain Gibson soon after found himself in an almost 
deserted road, in which were large houses surrounded by 
gardens filled with tropical trees and plants, and enclosed 
by rude palings, over which gorgeous creepers hung down 
in luxuriant festoons. In the distance glittered the lights 
of a well-lit piazza, whence came the subdued hum of 
many voices, broken only by an occasional burst of 
raucous laughter. 

“ Not far to go now,” muttered the skipper, as he threw 
away his cigar; *' and I hope I shall hear some good music 
after all this-” 

He never finished his sentence, for half a dozen stalwart 
armed negroes at that moment rushed at him from the 
tree-shadowed entrance to a large garden which he happened 
to be passing, and flung themselves upon him with the 
fury of raging wild beasts. It was a surprise attack with 
the odds heavily against him. 

But a seaman is never completely off his guard, and 


Captain Gibson carried a heavy stick, and was moreover 
a man of powerful build. With one terrific blow he knocked 
the foremost assailant unconscious upon the ground, and 
was in the act of felling a second, when an active, muscular- 
looking negro darted behind him and deftly threw a sack 
over the unfortunate captain’s head. At the same moment 
two other assailants threw themselves at their victim’s 
legs, seized him by the ankle and calf, and threw him 
heavily to the ground, still struggling violently to free 
himself from his rascally captors. 

The negroes, however, were in no mood to deal gently 
with their unwilling prisoner. They closed around him 
in a body, and, as they had received strict orders to use 
no weapons unless it was absolutely necessary, they as 
speedily as possible passed rope lashings aiound the 
skipper’s writhing limbs, snatched him up in their arms, 
and bore him—by this time half-suffocated and senseless 
—into the house, in the grounds of which they had so 
cunningly sheltered themselves. 

At the same moment, four policemen, evidently attracted 
by the noise of the scuffle, came doubling down the road 
from the direction of the well-lit square 
we mentioned before. They bore no arms, 
but were provided with cocomacaque 
clubs — rather formidable weapons at 
close quarters. 

Simultaneously, however, a troop of 
cavalry appeared at the opposite end of 
1 the road, and came at a sharp trot in 
the direction of the advancing policemen. 
These mounted soldiers were armed 
with carbines and sabres of a some¬ 
what antique pattern, and wore 
brass helmets which glittered brilli¬ 
antly in the flickering moonbeams. 
They were led by a mulatto officer, 
who wore a kSpi and a goatee beard. 

” Arrest those policemen l ” 
shouted this yellow-visaged com¬ 
mander, drawing his sword trucu¬ 
lently from its scabbard. ” Gallop 
forward and surround them ! ” 

The little troop clattered down 
the roadway in very loose order, 
but at a thundering pace ; and 
at the same moment a bright 
signal-rocket soared into the air 
from some central spot in the town, 
and burst in fiery coruscations of 
coloured lights. Before these had 
died away, the loud report of a 
gun from one of the harbour forts 
came borne upon the night breeze, 
followed by an ominous silence, 
which only lasted a few seconds ; 
for a sudden and hideous turmoil 
arose in the town — the shouts 
and shrieks of frenzied men and women, mingled with the 
rattle of musketry, the sharp crack of innumei hie pistols, 
the tocsin ringing of bells, the beating of drums, and the 
infuriated barking of the prowling town-dogs. Pande¬ 
monium seemed to have broken loose in the place. 

” General Fohne for ever ! Down with the President ! ” 
shouted the mulatto officer, as he galloped straight at the 
four policemen. 

The latter, not anticipating the outbreak of a revolu¬ 
tion, and anxious to do their <Juty, struck out at the 
cavalrymen with their clubs, but were knocked down by 
the trampling horses, and instantly made captive by a few 
troopers who dismounted for that purpose. 

” Lock them up at the barracks,” sternly ordered the 
mulatto officer, ” and then rejoin me in the grounds of 
the President’s palace.” 

Having seen the prisoners disarmed and on their way 
with their guard, he galloped off at full speed in the 
direction of the Place Republicaine, closely followed by 
the rest of his clattering escort. 


** He was in 
the act of felling 
a second, when an 
active . . . negro 
darted behind him and deftly 
threw a sack over the unfor¬ 
tunate captain’s head." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HARBOUR FIGHT. 


HERE was a great commotion 
aboard the “ CrSte-a-Pierrot ” 
when the signal-rocket soared 
into the air, and the gun was 
fired from the ramparts. Haiti 
being a hot-bed of revolution, 
the officers and crew of the 
warship knew at once that a 
sudden political crisis had 
arisen, and that the President’s 
life was in danger : to say 
nothing of his guards, and any 
regiments that might be loyal 
enough to risk their lives in his defence. Captain Gibson 
being absent ashore, the bonds of discipline were somewhat 
relaxed : the officer in command being a fat, pompous 
negro-lieutenant, amiable to a degree, and devoted to 
his commander, but mentally incapable of taking control 
in a sudden crisis, such as now confronted him in the 
harbour of Port-au-Prince. However, after some cogita¬ 
tion, and much wringing of his fat podgy hands, he some¬ 
what reluctantly beat to quarters. That it was his duty 
to send armed boats* crews to assist in quelling a revolution, 
if it had in reality broken out, never seemed to occur to his 
phlegmatic mind, although he had a large and thoroughly 
efficient ship’s company to draw upon. 

The crew at once ran to their quarters, and cast loose the 
guns. The magazine was opened, and shot and shell were 
speedily passed up to the fighting-deck. Captain Gibson 
had trained his men well at general Quarters ; but at the 
time of which I am writing, breech-loading guns had not 
come into universal use, and the “ Crete- 4 -Pierrot ” was 
only armed with 64-pounder muzzle-loading truck-guns— 
fairly efficient weapons, and often used in British men-of- 
war of that period. 

" Are we to load the guns, Mr. Grosseman ? ” demanded 
the black gunner, his grizzled head suddenly appearing 
above the coaming of the main hatchway ; “ arid what is to 
be our target ? Is it true that the army of San Domingo 
is marching on Jacmel, laying waste the whole country on 
its way ? ” 

The fat lieutenant, who was on the poop, observing 
the shore through a pair of binoculars, turned his full-moon 
face in the direction of his questioner, 
and, scratching his woolly pate in 
a distracted manner, blurted out : 

“ Load the guns with common shell, 
and prepare to shoot at somebody or 
something, I don’t know what , I’m 
sure 1 I wish I did ! You must await 
orders. It’s a revolution, I suppose, 
and we’d better take sides with the 
winning party ! Mille tonnerres / Do 
you suppose I want to lose my fifty 
dollars a month ? ” 

The black gunner was apparently 
in no hurry to open fire upon an 
imaginary enemy. He lit his pipe, 
and, after inhaling a few whiffs, 
remarked : “ And it isn’t true about 
the army of San Domingo, Mr. Grosse¬ 
man ? Some of the men seem positive 
about it.” 

" No, it is not true ! ” shouted the 
lieutenant angrily. ” Tell the steward 
to bring me up a cup of coffee with 
four lumps of sugar in it, and don’t 
bother me with your silly questions.” 

The gunner's grizzled head disap¬ 
peared like a Jack-in-the-box, and 
Mr. Grosseman turned his attention 
once more to the shore, which he 
swept anxiously with his glasses. 

“ I wish with ail my heart the 


captain would come off to the ship,” he muttered. " I 
wonder if I ought to send a boat ashore to look for him. 
He may get shot down in the m 616 e.” 

There was now a tremendous turmoil in the forts com¬ 
manding the anchorage. Bugles were sounding, drums 
beating, and officers and men shouting and shrieking in 
highly excited tones ; and with this uproar was mingled the 
sharp crack of field-guns, a fusillade of musketry, and 
dropping shots from isolated bodies of men, who appeared 
to be engaged in street fighting. From the neighbourhood 
of the President’s palace isolated columns of smoke appeared 
to be rising slowly into the still night air, and at this point 
the firing seemed to be continuous ; the flashes from rifle 
and field-piece illuminating with spasmodic splashes of 
flame the towers and balconies of the central buildings. 

The pleasure-boats had all vanished, as if by magic, from 
the waters of the harbour. The largest vessel at the 
anchorage was the ” Speedwell,” an English merchant-ship 
of 2,000 tons burden, which had only arrived on the 
previous day from the Haitian port of Jacmel. 

Some desperate fighting appeared to be going on in the 
fort exactly opposite the spot where the ” Crete- 4 -Pierrot ’* 
was moored. And then, without any warning, a desultory 
cannonade was opened upon the warship from two or three 
of the fort’s guns, one shot singing between her masts, and 
another hulling her just above the water-line beneath the 
main-chains. 

At the same moment six boats of various sizes, filled 
with armed men, shot from the wharves in close proximity 
to the forts, and pulled out with short desperate strokes 
into the moonlit waters of the harbour, heading straight 
for the Haitian cruiser. Some small-arm men in the stem- 
sheets of these craft fired shots from their rifles at the “ Crete- 
4 -Pierrot ” as they advanced. In the after part of the largest 
boat sat our acquaintance—the Isle of Cayman envoy— 
chuckling to himself with unrestrained glee, for General 
Fohne had placed him in command of the flotilla, and he 
was mightily enjoying himself; fully anticipating that 
the cruiser would be captured with the greatest ea 5 e now 
that Captain Gibson was a prisoner ashore. 

The «-able envoy was as ambitious as he was unscrupu¬ 
lous ; and, as he was deeply implicated in the revolution, 
and had made himself very useful to the rebel General, 
he hoped to be rewarded wdth the 
command of the Haitian cruiser, and 
to receive as many orders, medals, and 
clasps as he chose to apply for, as 
well as a fair share of that Isle of 
Cayman treasure—some of which he 
had been instrumental in unearthing 
and transporting to headquarters. 
The envoy was not a modest man : 
he did not pretend to be : his very 
name was indicative of this.—It was 
Napoleon ! 

Whilst this bold and unscrupulous 
man was urging his flotilla forward 
by impatient peremptory shouts, the 
men of the cruiser were clustered at 
quarters, jabbering like the occupants 
of the parrot-house at the Zoo, and 
wondering if they were really going to 
be called upon to fight or not. The 
fat lieutenant was still upon the poop, 
and was anxiously regarding the ad¬ 
vancing boats through his glasses. A 
strong and well-sugared cup of coffee 
had almost braced him up to the point 
of angrily declaring that he would fight 
for the President until the last drop 
of his blood had been shed in such a 
noble and patriotic cause ! But what 
finally decided the stout hero to open 
fire, was the discovery of Napoleon 
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seated in the stem-sheets of the largest boat, yelling and 
gesticulating for all he was worth. For the Caymanic 
envoy, Lieutenant Grosseman had the most supreme con¬ 
tempt and much slumbering hatred, which now burst into 
vivid flame. There lingered no longer in his mind any 
theory as to fighting for the winning side. 

“ Pull, you lazy lubbers ! ” shouted Napoleon in Creole 
French across the moonlit waters. “ Remember the 
orders for boarding. Right division to run alongside on 
the starboard quarter, and the left division on the port 
quarter. All the loot of the ship to be divided amongst 
the victorious boarders. There is a quantity of specie 
aboard, and we’ll line our pockets well before we've finished 




•- 


with the 
'Cr6 te-&- 
Pierrot,' 
don’t make 
any mis¬ 
take 1 ” 

A tremen¬ 
dous shout of applause greeted this outburst, and the sable 
rowers bent to their oars with right goodwill, and sent the 
boats flying through the water at a very rapid pace. 

44 They may shout, and they may grunt, and they may 
groan,” exclaimed the fat lieutenant viciously, when he 
heard the cheers of the approaching enemy ! 44 but it’s 
the last time that some of them will get the chance of 
wagging their rebellious tongues ! Mr. Gunner, open fire 
upon those boats from the starboard main-deck guns ! 
When you reload, ram some case-shot home. Ten dollars 
to the man who blows that rascally Napoleon’s head 
off 1 ” 

A guttural order was roared along the main-deck, and 
almost instantly the guns were laid for the approaching 
flotilla and fired—the roar of the discharge echoing 
amongst the buildings and heights overhanging the town 
with startling effect, and then dying away amidst the more 
distant mountain ranges like the rumbling and grumbling 
of far-away thunder-peals. For a few moments a thick 
curtain of smoke obscured the view from the man-of-war’s 
port-holes ; but the land-wind, which had now set in, soon 


44 Bore him, kicking and strug¬ 
gling, to the entry-port, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, hove him 
overboard.” ( See page 462.) 


dispersed the vapour, and disclosed the fact that one of the 
advancing boats had been struck between wind and water 
and sunk : those of her occupants who were not killed 
outright being thrown sputtering and spluttering into the 
water, which was now strewn with debris, and here and there 
foaming with eddies of blood-stained water. 

Napoleon, who had escaped in spite of the price placed 
upon his head, gave instant orders to his boat's crew to 
pick up the survivors ; and this was done as quickly as 
possible, and a fresh advance made upon the “ Crete-a- 
Pierrot,” the guns’ crews of which were busily employed 
in loading with case-shot. 

44 Take careful aim ! Send the rascals all to the bottom ! ” 
yelled the fat lieutenant, who was now in 
a state of high excitement,* and so saying, 
tie snatched up a musket, and, aiming full 
at Napoleon’s head, fired it out of a port¬ 
hole. The bullet whizzed past the envoy’s 
head, and splashed into the water just 
behind him. 

One would think the black toad bore 
a charmed life 1 ” exclaimed Grosseman 
angrily, as he reloaded his musket. “ Mills 
tonnerres / I'd forfeit my fifty dollars 
a month to see a hole drilled through 
him 1 Plump that broadside of case- 
shot into them, you lazy lubbers on 
the main-deck ! ” he shrieked in the 
direction of the main hatchway, where 
the gunner was standing. 44 Give them 
a bushel of leaden balls for their 
supper, and let’s see how they'll 
manage to digest them ! ” 

Napoleon had heard the whistle of 
the bullet within an inch or two of 
his head. His ferret-like eyes in a 
moment discerned the fat form of his 
enemy skulking behind the port-hole 
of the quarter-deck, and the discovery 
made him exceedingly angry. The 
small-arm men in the stem-sheets, 
having expended a good deal of 
ammunition, were now sitting in their 
places with their loaded rifles across 
their knees, and the envoy, in per¬ 
emptory tones, ordered them to try 
to pick off the fat lieutenant. 

44 You couldn’t miss the brute if 
you tried I ” he exclaimed with vicious 
sarcasm ; 44 for he’s the size of a full- 
grown gorilla. The man who brings 
him down shall be given a commission 
in General Fohne’s new army ! ” 

The words had scarcely escaped the 
envoy’s lips than jets of flame gushed 
from the cruiser’s guns, followed by 
dense volumes of smoke which slowly ascended amongst 
the spars and rigging, and overhung the scene like a canopy 
of grey mysterious vapour. A perfect hail of whizzing 
case-shot was sent hurtling through the air ; but, owing to 
the rapid advance of the boats, and the difficulty in de¬ 
pressing the guns sufficiently, the majority of the projectiles 
flew over the heads of the attacking party, and descended 
like a furious hailstorm upon the waters of theharbour, which 
they churned into foam and spray, and then ricochetted in 
every direction ; some even striking the 44 Speedwell,” and 
other vessels lying at anchor at no great distance. The 
envoy and his followers suffered some loss, nevertheless ; 
for a few men were struck by stray shot, and fell moaning 
and groaning amongst the bottom-boards of the boats—there 
to lie helplessly, whilst the fight raged over their heads. 

Napoleon’s small-arm men had fired a volley just two 
seconds before the cruiser let fly with her case-shot, but 
apparently with no result, as far as the fat lieutenant was 
concerned, for his raucous voice could be distinctly heard 
amidst the turmoil of the furious fighting which was now 
going forward. 
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There was no time to load the guns again, for the attacking 
boats were now sweeping up under the counter and stern 
of the cruiser, their men cheering like madmen. 

" Boarders on deck 1 ” roared Grosseman, waddling to 
the main-hatchway as quickly as he could. “ Cutlasses 
and boarding-pikes to the front I Sink the boats with 
cold-shot down below there ! Hurry up, men, or we’ll be 
rushed by that rebel Napoleon and his crew of cut-throats ! ” 

The ship’s company responded to these orders with energy 
and promptitude, for they had been well trained by Captain 
Gibson, and were enraged at the audacity of the rebels, 
upon whom they looked with supreme contempt as shore¬ 
going loafers. The boarders swarmed up the hatchways 
with angry determination stamped upon their faces. They 
were all well armed with cutlasses, boarding-pikes, and 
pistols, the gunner being in command of the party. 

“ Why did you delay opening fire upon these rebels ? ” 
asked the latter in reproachful tones, as he rushed past 
Grosseman, sword in hand. “ We could have sunk every 
boat, if you’d given the order sooner.” 

” You didn’t seem in any hurry yourself ten minutes ago,” 
retorted the fat lieutenant, with some heat, as he cocked 
his revolver. 

“ The ship’s company would lynch you for the price 
of a good-sized pumpkin ! ” shouted the gunner over his 
shoulder, ” and if we lose the ship, the skipper shall know 
the reason why 1 ” 

” You mutinous scoundrel ! ” roared the furious lieu¬ 
tenant ; ” you're not worth the price of a cartridge, or 
I’d blow your worthless head off! ” 

The gunner turned abruptly round and glared with sombre 
flashing eyes at his superior ; but before he could speak, 
or take any action, he fell prone upon the deck, shot through 
the head by a hostile bullet which had come whizzing across 
the hammock-nettings. Some of the more daring spirits 
of the attacking force had already clambered up into the 
chains on both sides of the ship, and three active fellows, 
armed with short carbines, had gained the port taftrail. 

The fat lieutenant had been too dilatory in giving his 
orders, and it seemed probable that he and his men would 
suffer in consequence. 

The mulatto boatswain took the gunner’s place, and, 
aiming with his revolver at one of the assailants on the 
taffrail, toppled him over with a well- 
directed shot. The other two leaped 
down on the deck, and, dropping on 
the knee, opened a flank fire with their 
carbines upon the defenders. At the 
same moment the hammock-nettings 
on both quarters became black with 
struggling men of either party, and a 
terrific hand-to-hand struggle ensued, 

Grosseman taking up his position near 
the capstan to direct operations. The 
more active of the defenders, cutlass 
and pistol in hand, had leaped on the 
nettings and into the main and mizen 
chains, and were doing their best to 
drive their assailants overboard. A 
chorus of shrieks and groans, mingled 
with loud splashes and shouts for assis¬ 
tance from struggling half-drowning 
men, proved that their valiant efforts 
were not wholly in vain. 

Napoleon, being by no means an 
athlete, had not put himself at the 
head of his boarders, but remained 
standing in the stern-sheets of his boat, 
yelling words of encouragement to his 
men, and promising them all sorts of 
emoluments if they succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the ship and slaying his enemy, 
the fat lieutenant. 


He was destined, however, to come to close quarters 
with his bite-noire in a very unexpected manner. 

In spite of the desperate bravery of the mulatto boat¬ 
swain and his men, who for a time had the best of the 
fighting, they were eventually driven back by their oppo¬ 
nents, who were equally brave, better led, and had been 
reinforced from the shore by another contingent of boats, 
which had successfully run the gauntlet of a desultory 
fire from the ” Crete- 4 -Pierrot's ” main-deck guns. Had 
the hapless Captain Gibson been on board to assume com¬ 
mand, no doubt things would have gone very differently ; 
but this had been foreseen by the wily Fohne and his 
unscrupulous myrmidons, and they had taken their 
precautions accordingly. 

By directing a heavy assault to be made by a body of 
picked and well-armed men upon the port quarter of the 
cruiser, Napoleon succeeded in capturing and holding 
the mizen-chains and a portion of the poop : the latter 
being speedily occupied by some sharp-shooters, who 
promptly opened a murderous fire upon Grosseman and 
his men, who still held the quarter-deck in force. The 
fat lieutenant had quitted his post at the capstan, and 
mingled with the fighters ; for he did not wish to be a mark 
for the rebel muskets on the breal^ of the poop. In 
obedience to his previous orders, cold shot had been hove 
from the main-deck ports into the hostile boats, and two of 
the latter had been stove in and sent to the bottom, although 
at a heavy cost ; many of the cruiser’s men being shot down 
in the act of carrying out this dangerous duty. 

The ship's company suffered a heavy loss, too, in the 
disablement of the mulatto boatswain, who was laid low 
by a bullet in the calf of the leg. This event dispirited 
the defenders very much, for they had no confidence in 
Grosseman ; whereas they all knew right well that the 
mulatto was a brave, capable, and resourceful man, able 
to take supreme command if it should be his duty to do so. 

The effect of this blow was almost instantaneous. The 
attacking party cheered madly and pressed forward with 
redoubled ardour, dealing blows right and left with their 
flashing cutlasses, and using their pistols with terrible effect. 
Sullenly, and still fighting desperately, the defenders were 
forced to retreat, step by step, in the direction of the main¬ 
hatchway, the quarter-deck being now sadly encumbered 
with the bodies of the dead and dying, 
and slippery with blood. 

Once a retreat has set in, the negro 
and the half-breed cannot be relied 
upon to rally and attempt to turn the 
fortunes of the day. Their natural 
temperament is not that of the British 
seaman, whose bull-dog courage and 
tenacity are proverbial all over the 
w r orld. 

In a few minutes the rebels had 
overcome all resistance, and the men of 
the "Crete- 4 -Pierrot ” threw down their 
arms and surrendered at discretion. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
Four stalwart men of the ship’s com¬ 
pany—tw T o of them bleeding profusely 
from sword-cuts, bounded to the spot 
where Grosseman was about to give 
up his sword to one of the rebel leaders, 
snatched up that ponderous personage 
in their stalwart arms, bore him, 
kicking and struggling, to the entry- 
port, and, without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, hove him overboard ; one of them 
shouting in a voice half-choked with 
rage and emotion : ' You’ve brought 
shame and confusion upon us, and so 
we give your swollen carcass to the 
ravenous sharks.” 



LOST BALL! 

(The opening of the cricket season.) 


(To be continued 9 ) 
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Public School Missions. 

What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

VIII. Eton College Mission. 


_, ETON 

M. ‘— . 

T O many people Hackney Wick is but a name—the 
name of “somewhere far off ” to which the bus 
which passes them in the Strand or in Cheapside 
eventually wanders, but to which they have never 
ventured to accompany it. However, greatly daring, I did 
this the other day, and after quite a long voyage I “ landed ” 
beside a railway arch, and inquired my way to the Eton 
Mission. It is a name of magic—I had no need to ask twice. 
Men, women and children flocked round me, eager to be my 
guide, and presently I found myself standing in front of a 
stately portal which only succeeded partially in holding my 
gaze from a wonderful church, a 
beautiful hostel, and fine hail, and 
all the appurtenances of a well-found 
school mission. 

Within five minutes of my arrival 
I found myself, together with a most 
courteous and kindly Etonian, at the 
top of the tower of the church, which 
is called St. Mary of Eton, certainly 
one of the finest mission churches in 
England. What a scene 1 I looked 
through every embrasure, and had 
the day been extra bright, I might, 
perchance, have got a glimpse of the 
open country which lies somewhere 
beyond what the poets call “ this 
meal of brick; ” but within my 
range of vision there was naught but 
chimney beyond chimney, roof be¬ 
yond roof, with the river and its great 
docks gleaming dully in the distance, 

North-East London and the two 
Hams, West and East, stretching to 
the verge of the invisible forest. 

My kind mentor showed me the 
natural boundaries of the little garden 
of humanity which the Eton Mission 
regarded as its own. One could see 
it as on a map from the top of the 
tower. It is something in the shape of a triangle bounded 
on the east by the Hackney Cut Navigation—cut is 
another name for canal—and on its other two sides by the 
railway. “There was a time,” said my mentor, “when to 
enter by the railway arch by which you came, and which 
is the only entrance to the Wick, was almost equivalent to 
taking one’s life in one’s hands. The police used to go three 
together; it was a lurking-place as well as a jump:'ng-ofl 
ground of burglars, footpads, and garotters. To-day you 
saw what it was as you came through—not exactly what 
the house agent would call a desirable and salubrious resi¬ 
dential quarter; but, believe me, the place is as safe at mid¬ 
night as at midday. For this transformation I think the 
Eton Mission may claim a good deal of credit.” 

It is some thirty-five years since the Eton Mission was 
established, and its development and progress have 
been remarkable. Indeed, to this “ No Man’s Land,” shut 
off by the railway and the marshes from the more respect¬ 


able neighbourhood round Victoria Park, a land where 
there was no church, no clergyman, apparently no healthful 
Christian influence of any kind, but where there were several 
huge public-houses and prosperous pawnbrokers, came the 
Eton Mission, like a refreshing health-giving breeze blowing 
o.ver a miasmic swamp, or through the poison glades of a 
fever-haunted forest. 

To this little island of vice and squalor came London's 
first East End Bishop, Dr. William Walsham-How, and 
from that visit the new order of things for Hackney 
Wick dates. Eton had already been thinking of starting 
a mission, the only question being where she could be of 
most use. The Bishop's representations decided her to go 
to Hackney Wick. A house was taken, and in September, 
1880, the Rev. W. M. Carter, now 
Archbishop of Cape Town, started 
the work in a small room in a back 
street. That was the beginning of 
the Eton Mission. 

To tell of all the opposition he 
encountered and overcame during 
the first few months would fill the 
B.O.P. from cover to cover. Like 
many a “ follower of the Nazarene,” 
he was mocked, derided, and ill- 
treated ; but he went bravely on, with 
a smile on his face and love in his 
heart, and, despite all draw-backs 
and hindrances, the work grew. The 
one room soon became inadequate, 
and had to be enlarged, and during 
the next year the work became so 
engrossing that Mr. Carter had to 
call in the assistance of the present 
vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
then a very young man. Prebendary 
Lawley. 

The enlarged room presently be¬ 
came too small ; so it was relegated 
to the use of the boys' club, and a 
corrugated-iron building was erected 
just behind it. As this barn-like 
building had to be used for many 
purposes at one and the same time, curtains were hung 
to divide it into several compartments, and these were 
drawn back when the building was used as a church. 
It is hardly necessary to say that by this time the people 
of the Wick, if not actually adherents of the mission, were 
for the most part friendly. The great change had begun 
to make itself manifest, but in order that it might be 
lasting when it came, the missioners decided to concentrate 
their main efforts upon the children—a very wise decision, 
which the nation to which we are proud to belong would 
do well to copy. 

In 1882 the Band of Hope was started with twelve chil¬ 
dren, and very shortly afterwards the staff was joined by 
the Rev. H. C. Dimsdale, who immediately identified him¬ 
self almost exclusively with the w r ork among the children, 
and became the life and soul of it. It is nothing but the 
bare truth that under his leadership the Band of Hope 
became so popular that the worst threat which a mother 
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The Eton Mission Building, Hackney Wick. 

could hold over her naughty child was : “ Then you shan’t 
go to the Band of Hope.” This remarkable man also 
organised the annual flower show, which was a great 
success and has exercised a humanising influence in 
the poor homes, and also an Industrial Exhibition, 
which encouraged handicraft and fostered an idea that 
work was honourable and might be pleasant. 

Presently a large piece of land was presented to the 
Mission, and the fine block of buildings which now 
houses it was begun. The large hall, with the small 
rooms beneath it used for various class purposes, was 
opened in May 1884, and the iron church was dedicated 
on June 23 the same year. Although the Mission was 
still short of its fourth year, this iron church was 
filled to its doors, and the 
clergy had not only to preach 
and pray, but walk up and 
down the aisles, finding places 
for the later comers, and 
spotting those who were with¬ 
out books. Classes of all 
kinds, and sports of all sorts 
were in full swing even thus 
early, and clubs were estab¬ 
lished for men, boys and girls. 

Three years later the 
foundations of the men's club 
house were dug, and it was 
during these excavations that 
a huge underground cave, 
thought to have had some 
connection with Dick Turpin, 
the celebrated highwayman, 
was discovered. The club 
house was opened in Decem¬ 
ber 1887, among the Eton 
boys present being Mr. Furse, 
now Bishop of Pretoria, and 
the Hon. “Freddie” Roberts, 
upon whom the Victoria Cross 
was conferred after his death 
in one of the early actions of 
the South African War. 

The Eton Mission was ap¬ 
proaching its tenth birthday 
when the foundation-stone of 
its beautiful church, designed 
by Bodlcy, was laid by Prin¬ 
cess Christian. It was opened 
exactly two years later by 


Bishop Temple. But before this epoch-mark¬ 
ing event in the history of the Mission, the 
Rev. W. M. Carter, who had guided it through 
all its early struggles, had been succeeded by 
the Rev. St. Clair Donaldson, who is now Arch¬ 
bishop of Brisbane. 

Of all that Archbishop Donaldson did in the 
Wick it is impossible to tell. For one thing, 
however, his name will always be remembered. 
This was his enthusiastic teetotalism. Under 
his care the Band of Hope, which had always 
been one of the Mission's most hopeful activi¬ 
ties, became celebrated throughout London, 
and the model of hundreds of others. Mr. 
Donaldson was a most able administrator, and 
knew every detail of organisation in the parish. 
In his work among the women and girls, which 
he developed greatly, he was much helped by 
his sister, Mrs. Lawley, and by her friend. 
Lady Albinia Hobart-Hampden, who took a 
small house in the parish, and lived there for 
years. Her ladyship is still remembered with 
love and gratitude. 

It was not until 1894 that this once derelict 
district was raised to the dignity of a parish, 
and began that well-staffed, well-organised 
career in which it is impossible to recognise 
the Hackney Wick of 1880. Mr. Donaldson was succeeded 
by his senior curate, the present Rural Dean of St 


An Ambulance Party of the Lads’ 
Brigade, Eton Mission. 

Pancras. His speciality was work 
among the men, and for years he 
conducted a huge men's meeting. 
When he went to St. Pancras, the 
Eton Council appointed the Rev. R. 
Beresford-Peirse. 

The reaping time had now come, 
and the church could not hold the 
people whom the new Missioner 
drew to it, and it was quite impos¬ 
sible, moreover, to accommodate all 
the children who wished to attend 
the Sunday School. A meeting of 
parishioners was held from which a 
memorial was forwarded to Eton, 
asking that the church be enlarged. 
These enlargements were duly made, 
being completed and dedicated on 
May 11, 1911, by the Bishop of 
London, the people of this poor 


Poor Boy Guests of the Eton Mission. 

"Who gives himself with his Alms feeds three: 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.”—L owell. 
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parish contributing quite a large sum to 
the expenses. Four years ago Mr. 
Beresford-Peirse, whose reign had been 
the longest in the history of the Mission, 
went to Middlesbrough, and the present 
vicar, the Rev. Ralph L. White, was in¬ 
stituted on May n, 1912, the first “head 
of the Mission/* His Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cape Town, the well-remembered 
and well-beloved Rev. W. L. Carter, 
the pioneer of the Mission, preached the 
sermon. 

Besides the men’s, women's and boys’ 
clubs, with all their many branches and 
phases, a much-needed day nursery has 
lately been opened at the Mission, and has 
proved a great boon to the many mothers 
who are obliged to go out to work. It is 
a great comfort to them to know that 
their babies are carefully tended and 
properly fed in their absence; and, it goes 
without saying, it is a great boon to the 
babies. 

A company of the Church Lads’ Brigade 
has also been formed in which many boys, 
besides being taught to shoot straight, are 
being helped to live Christian lives. My 
companion of the tower, the Rev. W. H. 

Aglionby, told me how enthusiastically 
these lads turned out during the Zeppelin raids, ready and 
willing to do anything and go anywhere. 

I am greatly indebted to the lady who has ahvays 
superintended the Band of Hope since its beginning for 
these landmarks in its history; but, before closing, I must 
not forget to say that several clergymen who have been 


St. Barnabas Mission Hall, Mitcham. 

(City of London School Mission.) 

intimately connected with the Mission in the past are 
now acting as chaplains to the troops, two former lady 
workers are now nursing, and several hundreds of the men 
and boys of the Mission, most of them old members of 
the Band of Hope, are serving their King and country on 
land and sea. 


IX. City of London School Mission. 


" T THINK an educator misses an essential part of his duty 
I if he fails to teach the blessedness of doing something 

Jl for somebody else,’' said Dr.Chilton, during a pleasant 
half-hour I spent with him in his room overlooking 
the busy highway of the Thames, talking about the mission 
which he started in connection with the school where the 
Prime Minister and many another great man received their 
early training. “ I am aware,” continued the Doctor, 
“ that a mission may bear the name of a public school with¬ 
out the school participating to any considerable extent in 
its work and conduct; but I was 
determined that the co-operation of 
the school with its mission should, 
from the first, be a reality. I felt 
that it was only in this way that the 
mission folk and the boys could be 
mutually benefited ; for I feel strongly 
that the value of the mission to the 
school should be as great as the value 
of the school to the mission in a 
moral and spiritual sense. 

“It was in 1908 that the way 
seemed to open for us. I had two 
offers before me ; one in the diocese 
of London, and the other in the 
diocese of Southwark. Both Bishops 
were ready to accept the help of the 
boys of the City of London School. 

The only question with me was where 
we could be most helpful. The Bishop 
of London offered us a parish in that 
derelict inner circle of suburban 
London which is already served by so 
many missions, but the Bishop of 
Southwark’s offer attracted me. It 
seemed to me to represent a unique 
opportunity for the City of London 


School. Quite recently the tram lines had been extended 
to Mitcham ; three great estates had come into the market, 
and the jerry-builder had been so busy that what was, a 
few years ago, a rural village, had been transformed within 
a couple of years into a sort of Walworth-in-the-suburbs. 
The making of new streets, the building of works and 
factories, the demolition of slums in various parts of South 
London, had uprooted hundreds of families who seemed, 
by common consent, to have made Mitcham their Mecca. 

“ Here, then, was a new, heterogeneous, but for the 
most part poor, population, gone to 
* fresh woods and pastures new ’ 
certainly, but as sheep without a 
shepherd. Indeed, it seemed hope¬ 
less even to attempt to overtake the 
spiritual disabilities of the place. It 
was like a town without a church. 
Dr. Talbot, now Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter but then of Southwark, by the 
help of the South London Church 
Fund, sent to this district the Rev. 
E. J. Baker as Missioner. It seemed 
a forlorn hope. The people were so 
poor that little local assistance could 
be looked for, whilst the tin room 
which housed the mission was simply 
in want of everything that spelt 
efficiency. In fact, most of the neces¬ 
saries of Ufe seemed to be wanting. 

“ Well, the upshot was that we 
accepted the Bishop’s invitation to 
step in and do what we could. How 
much this would amount to was then 
a matter of complete uncertainty, for 
it was difficult to forecast how much 
support the movement would receive. 
Now after eight years, I can safely 

30 



Rev. Dr. Chilton, D.D., 

Head Master of City of London School and 
President of School Mission. 
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By EDITH STOW. 

VI. An Indian Corn Game. 




Dice made from Plum-stones. 


F EW people realise how important a place games 
and amusements held in the daily life of an Indian 
village. Even mature men and married women 
joined actively in the sports, and tottering old age 
played games in the summer shade. 

Concerning the origin of their games we know nothing, 
for they are all so old that their beginnings are lost in 
an unknown past. The oldest legends speak of them. 
Indeed, one Indian myth of the creation solemnly relates 
how, when the ground first came up through the water, the 
first-made men and women spread a buffalo robe and 
played dice while waiting for 
the mud to dry enough for 
them to start out in search 
of homes. While we doubt 
their being quite so ancient, 
still we are certain that 
generation after generation of 
men have played them, and 
have found in them the glow of health and the laughter of 
happiness. 

In Yucatan and Guatemala is found the most complete 
and exciting com game. Civilisation has so far wiped it 
out that it is no longer seen near the towns, but back in 
the country districts it is still a chief amusement. 

The skin wigwams of the northern Indians would be an 
incomplete shelter from the hot southern sun that beats 
down upon these tribes, so from time immemorial they 
have built themselves houses of adobe, or sun-baked 
bricks. A pile of brushwood is burned on the clay floor to 
light the house at night or heat it during the chilly season 
of the year. While almost any day a com game can be 
seen out on the open plaza of the villages, still it is played 
oftenest on the clay floor of the houses by the flaring light 
of the fire. 

And a wild, picturesque sight it is 1 The waving arms 
of the flames cast lights and shadows across the circle 
of dusky figures crowded together on the floor. They 
are always moving and pushing one another restlessly. 
Their dark faces gleam with excitement, and a constant, 
smothered ripple of indistinguishable sounds rises from 
them. Occasionally, in a moment of tension, a figure 
will leap suddenly upright to its feet. So hour after hour 
the game goes on. 

Fifteen grains of com are laid in a straight line on the 
floor two inches apart. The fourteen spaces between 
them constitute the board on which the game is played. 

Four large, flat kernels of corn are selected, and from 
one side of each of these the little white eye is dug out 
with the thumb-nail. Into this hole a bit of charcoal is 
rubbed or a splinter of burning wood is inserted, so that 
the kernels have now one white face and one black face. 
They are shaken in the hand and then thrown out on the 
ground, thus determining the move of the player. Each 


black face that lies upward counts one. If all show white 
faces it counts five. Thus :— 

One black face counts one. 

Two black faces count two. 

Three black faces count three. 

Four black faces count four. 

Four white faces count five. 

Any even number of members can enter the game, 
playing in two opposing parties. Each individual supplies 
himself with five game-men. Since each person must be 
able to identify his property, an amusing diversity of small 
objects are pressed into service ; five twigs, five shreds of 
leaf, five buttons, five bits of thread, may be moving along 
the clay floor in a single game. 

The* first player tosses the dice and almost instantly 
afterwards shouts aloud his count. He then enters one 
of his men from the end of the board used as the starting 
point by his party and moves it forward as many spaces 
as his count allows. He tosses again and moves the same 
game-man ahead according to the number he has thrown. 
A player throws twice at each turn. A member of the 
opposing side next throws the dice, entering his man from 
the opposite end of the board. Thus they alternate from 
one party to the other until the turn comes round again 
to the first player, who tosses the kernels once more, con¬ 
tinuing the game in an unbroken round. 

The excitement of this sport lies in the chances that 
may befall the men upon the board. Each player has 
but one active man in the game. If this moves safely 
along from space to space and comes out at the opposite 
end with no adventure occurring, it is merely returned to 
those idle game-men which the player holds in reserve 
and in time is entered again. But if, in its passage up the 
board, it chances that the number determined by the dice 
is just sufficient to bring it into a space already occupied 
by an adversary’s man, it has 
captured that enemy, and instead 
of proceeding from space to 
space down the board it moves 
back towards home, bringing its 
Acorn-cup Dice. captive along with it. This 

captive, being “ dead," cannot 
now be played by its owner, who must enter a new man 
at his next turn. 

But suppose the throw of the dice puts one of the op¬ 
ponents into the space occupied by the man and his 
dead captive. The adversary has now captured them both 
and begins dragging them down the board towards his 
home. This takmg and re-taking continues until some¬ 
times six or eight pieces are moviilg together up and down 
the board, the excitement of the players increasing with 
each throw. When a game-man at last safely drags liis 
bundle of prey over his home line and out of the game, 
he divides his booty, returning such of the pieces as 
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belong to his various partners to their owners and setting 
the rest aside in a little pile as the property of his party. 
This continues until one side has no more men to enter. 

Each player has but one turn, consisting of two throws, 
for each round. Thus towards the close of a game, if 
three players remain on one side and but a single player 
on the other, the innings still consists of one turn each. 
While jumping into the space held by an enemy takes him, 
jumping into the space held by a partner does not affect 
either man. No player ever loses one of his two throws. 
If the first takes a man off the board, he uses the 
second to enter a new one. 

The whole idea and vocabulary of the game is of starting 
out in pursuit, of capturing and of carrying home prey. 
While making preparations for the game the # pieces are 


referred to as pebbles, leaves, and twigs. But as soon i 
they are entered on the board they are spoken of as 4 ' yoi; 
and 14 me." 44 I overtake you," they say ; and 44 You L 
in wait for me." At the mild beginning of the game th 
speak of 44 starting fishing " or 44 hunting birds ” wh 
they enter a piece, but as the excitement grows the sirr, 
changes to 44 Here I come in pursuit of you." 

So in the fitful firelight the sport goes on for hours, ur.* 
it ends in a sharp triumphant cry from one side and t: 
acknowledgment of defeat, 44 You have us all," from t: 
other. 

If the kernels of com are not at hand, the board c • 
be laid out with fifteen pebbles; while Indian d: 
consist of a number of naive contrivances, such as squa : 
seeds blackened on one side or acorn caps filled with clay. 



Cricket. 


By an Old One. 


ICKET — outside the school 
playing-fields—is not in evi¬ 
dence this summer, just as 
there was no Rugby football 
last winter, no boat-race in 
the spring. Have we slept 
for half a century, like Rip 
Van Winkle, and awakened on 
a new and strange planet, that 
the usual routine of things 
should be so strangely altered, 
the obvious things so extra¬ 
ordinary, the common things 
all shouldered aside to make 
room for the strange and un¬ 
expected ? No, we are still 
on the same old planet, but the call of duty, the wand of 
patriotism, has changed jumpers and sweaters and flannels 
to puttees and khaki, and exchanged the bat and the 
football for the rifle, the bayonet, and the haversack. 

Of course we got a little accustomed to a cricketless 
summer last year. At first we found it strange to have no 
centuries to gloat over, no averages to scan, no “ hat tricks " 
to marvel at, no jolly episodes of the vac at Lord's, or the 
Oval, or Old Trafford, or Clifton, or Edgbaston. But to-day 
we have grown accustomed to camps, and route marches, 
and khaki-crowded trains, and marching, singing men along 
the streets—and the empty cricket pitch. Yes, and that 
empty cricket ground speaks volumes. Summer and cricket 
seemed interchangeable terms to the Englishman, and 
cricket's total cessation tells the tale of grim determination, 
of total national preoccupation, of our sense of the finality of 
this great struggle. Thank God for cricket, say I, for almost 
more than any other thing has it engendered manliness and 
honour and fair play in this imperial nation. 

Cricket is the game in which the peculiar qualities and 
virtues, the genius of the Anglo-Saxon, show best. English¬ 
men have set up three stumps, or any handy substitute in 
the shape of crates, firewood, or bayonets, on the sands of the 
desert, on the shores of distant seas, on shipboard, on the 
bare veldt, on the pathless prairie, on an iceberg, a glacier, 
or a floe ; they have scratched a pitch out of the scrub of 
the back blocks, or between the charred stumps of a half- 
cleared sheep-run ; they have taught the Parsee, the Sikh, the 
Cingalese, the Pathan, the South Sea Islander, the Australian 
black, and the West Indian negro. Yes, they have taught 
all these to play the game, and many another good fellow 
with a yellow, or black, or coffee-coloured skin. They all 
know what a" yorker," and a 44 googlie," and a 44 wide "are as 
well as you do. But the best lesson they have learned, either 
at home or abroad, through the medium of cricket, is respect 
for the umpire's ruling, that 44 out ” means " out," and 
that the only way to play cricket is to " play cricket." 

I once saw quite a scene on a big county ground. Rival 



captains quarrelling 1 Think of it 1 And what w-ere th* 
squabbling about, think you ? Just as to whether a ceru 
dangerous batsman should be called back to the wicker 
again. Some people, and perhaps some peoples, would im¬ 
mediately jump to the conclusion that the captain on whc.v 
side this man played was insisting that he should go bao 
and continue to make runs for his team. But he wasn’t 
The other captain was doing that part of the busines 
This batsman had already made seventy odd, and th: 
rival captain seemed determined that he should go on :: 
his century and win the match. 

Did the captain of the in side consent ? Many pee j 
thought that the batsman had retired unfairly, or. at lea>. 
on a misunderstanding. Personally I believe he had, ar.! 
that the ends of strict justice would have been served by h> 
continuing his innings. But his captain would not alio 
it. He did not consider it was 44 cricket " to bring him back 
The umpire had said 44 Out,** and 44 Out " it must be. 

That’s the great spirit of cricket, the spirit which say's: 4 I: 
is important to win. It is a point of honour to strain ever 
nerve and muscle to win. But it is infinitely more importa: 
to win the respect, confidence, and trust of an opponent 1 
never claiming a doubtful advantage and by always bei:. 
ready and willing to give him the benefit of the doubt.” 

To-day the umpire has said 44 Out " to cricket itself f 
every man of military age, and the vast majority of ther 
have voluntarily forsaken the crease for the trench, t;. 
pitch for the battlefield, the pavilion for the camp, the bil>: 
the bivouac. 44 But mind 1 " says the umpire to all cricket- 
who have gone soldiering at their country’s call, 44 the nil 
of the two games are much alike to every true Brit. 
Everything in war which is not cricket is barred. Cle.r 
gallant, sportsmanlike, saluting misfortune as cheerily .. 
you greet success, keeping your end up against all kinds 
bowling till the match is won, facing the foe with a strait 
bat and an impregnable defence ; but scorning to use \v.: 
pads, smiting the ball to the boundary—and farther if v 
get a chance—but never soiling the fair name of cricket l 
stooping to dirty dodges, low tricks, and unfair means, 
you can’t win by cricket, refuse to win by caddishness 

So let us be careful how we overstep the rules even in sol:- 
defence. There is a life to live after the noise of battle li ¬ 
censed. We pray daily 44 Thy kingdom come." \Vh«: 
do we mean ? We are praying for that glorious time wh 
all men will play 44 cricket," when in the great strife ar 
competition of life the same good feeling will exist as exi- - 
on the cricket field, the same respect and admiration for g 
play, the same willingness to accord praise, the same g.* . 
fellowship, the same respect for rule and regulation a 
the spirit of the game. God’s kingdom on earth will W 
very near when that time comes; for, after all, these thi : 
belong more to the heart than to habit or thought or des^i 
A boy plays 44 cricket" in the best sense, not because he r 
read and digested the rules, but because he is a gentlemar. 
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The Book-Worm. 

A Humorous School Story. 

By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 


A Story in Two Parts. 

PART II. 



III. mens on the table allotted to us. After this we were allowed 

to walk about and inspect the other “ rare uns ” for 
'T T ELL, I suppose dVery- about five minutes before Potty came in. 

thing comes to an Young Jones had his specimen in a box filled loosely with 
V V end, and it was just soil. He had insisted on soil, although Blundell tried to 
the same with the persuade him that the poor Book-worm would perish if 

month that Potty had given us deprived of its old home, the Greek lexicon, 

for “ bug hunting.” That month Blundell’s egg looked exceedingly royal, throned as it 
passed over until the great day was in a wealth of cotton wool. Rowe had also made a 

came when we had to present our nest of cotton wool for his inland shell-fish. It was just 

specimens for judgment. a sort of red claw and from what I could tell it didn’t seem 

We were given a whole holiday up to much. 

for that day, though it wasn't My butterfly was in a small case I had made myself from 
really a holiday, for the mom- cardboard and a small square of glass, and I can assure you 

ing was spent in getting the it looked fine, stuck with a small pin to the middle of the 

hall ready for the show, and the case. 

afternoon in the judging, but still Very quickly it was passed round that Jones (as had 
there was no class work to be been expected) was going to make a fool of himself, so all 
done in that time, so everyone, went to have a look at what he was showing. 

* even those who had no specimens On the rough wooden box was pinned a large label which 
to show, was glad that “ The Day ” had come. bore in large print the name 

T said we had to get the hall ready, and this was wonder- of the contents, 

fully arranged, for Potty had got everything settled. He 
had a lot of cards printed. Some had on “ Beetle section,” 

others " Butterfly section,” and so on for every species - 

we had given our names in for. In these different sections jNIkf ' i ; *5 

were small tables—one for each boy who wa9 competing for £ * ^*^0 

Half the tables were in the butterfly section, the beetle V r t-s. 

section was fairly well represented, a good few were in L Tj > L e 5 ' 4JK U 

the flower section, while in the ” worm section,” there 

was one solitary table. This was, of course, the table L I / 

Blundell’s table was in the bird’s egg section. Rowe’s - ~v I ' 

was in the fish section, while mine was in the butterfly Jfj g* * 

section. What had I got to show ? Oh, I had a ^ jii fL 

wonderful butterfly. This butterfly I found one night 

fluttering about my dormitory window. It was the iir 

funniest one I had ever seen, it was a dirty brown all V j ^|\ I 

aver, while its body and wings seemed to be covered yJ |1 

with a kind of fur. I had decided not to show it to rrj j’j ^ B;ty |j f | y* ■ Jh *4 

Potty before the day, and although I didn’t know its 
name, I thought that it would be so rare as to win 

the prize, even though I had no name labelled to it. I / jJ ^ ^ 

Rowe’s shell-fish and Blundell’s bird’s egg were quite 
out of it, and whenever I thought of Jones and his 

precious Book-worm, I rubbed my hands in anticipation “ As the chaps walked away 

of a jolly good joke. from Jones’ table there was a large grin on every face.” 

And so here we had a strange state of affairs. Jones 


was foolish enough to assure everyone he was confident of 
success, though he never told them what he was showing; 
Blundell had no doubt that he would be successful; 
Rowe, with his inland shell-fish which no one had ever seen, 
was regarding the prize as his ; while I, with my heavy furry 
butterfly, was positively certain that I would run away 
with the watch and chain. The other chaps in the school 



were also just as cock-sure, but w r e took no notice of them— 
they didn’t count. 

Dinner time was the noisiest I have had at Greystone, 
and the perpetual buzz of talk about ” rare uns,” was 
kept up until the time came when we had all to assemble 
in the hall, taking our specimens with us. 

There, we had to separate ourselves, and put our speci- 


They all looked inside to see the wonderful thing, and saw 
the huge worm wriggling and twisting in and out of the 
soil in the box. The worm itself was startling, but nothing 
so startling as the title, and as the chaps walked away from 
Jones’ table there was a large grin on every face. Blundell 
was delighted with himself and told everybody that it was 
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his idea, and so everybody got to know that Blundell had 
got his ripping bird’s egg from Jones in exchange for the 
*' Book-worm.” Thus the whole school was let into the 
joke when it was too late for anyone to spoil it, and so 



11 He burst out laughing and picked up the egg and 
looked at it.” 


everybody was prepared to laugh at Jones when the Head 
should explain to him, with his biting sarcasm, that a Book¬ 
worm was not a rare species of worm but anyone who was 
always swotting. 

In the middle of our laughing and chatting the Head 
came in, and immediately the noise stopped. After a little 
bit of " gassing ” for the start, in which he told us that 
he was glad so many had been sufficiently industrious to 
produce specimens, he said he hoped that our " rare uns " 
(though he didn’t call them that) would be of a high degree 
of merit. 

Then he began his round, starting at the first stall. He 
passed on pretty quickly, making notes as he went, until 
he came to Blundell, where the attractive title of : 



evidently caught his eye, and something seemed suddenly 
to amuse him, for he burst out laughing and picked up the 
egg and looked at it. Then he wetted his finger and rubbed 
it gently on the egg, and what he saw then made him laugh 
more than ever; anyway, he picked up the label and carried 
both the egg and its title to his desk, where he put them 
down and came on to the next with birds' eggs. 

We none of us knew quite what to make of it, though 
Blundell began to look even more hopeful than ever, for 
although Potty had laughed, still it seemed a hopeful sign 
that he should have taken it to his desk. 

However, I hadn’t much time for thinking just then, for 
Potty was getting nearer to me every minute. He had 
finished the birds' eggs row and was looking at our butterflies, 
making notes as he looked at each. 

At last he got to me: first he looked at me, then at my 
little case and then at me again, smiling it seemed to me 
in a pitying sort of way ; then he asked me what I called it, 
so I told him I didn’t know what its name was but I thought 
that would make no difference so long as I got a rare speci¬ 
men, and besides, I said : 



“ I didn’t want to show it to you before because I wanted 
it to be a surprise.” 

He smiled and said : 

" Well, it is a very great surprise," and he picked mi 
case up and took it and put it on his desk. 

I felt a glow pass over me, for he had said it was a sw 
prise and had put it on his desk. •• I couldn’t have mud 
better signs," I thought to myself. 

He then passed on without saying anything else, and go 
nearer and nearer to Rowe. Blundell and I were watchm 
closely to see what he would do to Rowe’s specimen. Sure!; 
he would pass that; it wasn’t good enough to be put 01 
his desk. 

But no I he had stopped and picked up Rowe’s shell-fish 
and after a few words—which I couldn’t hear, and agaii 
that.smile, which by now I began to think was one o 
congratulation—he carried his “ rare un ’’ off to his dest 

Rowe looked at Blundell and me and smiled. 

And now Potty was passing on rapidly, only stopping ti 
jot down a note or two. The whole school were followiq 
with their eyes, for every step brought him nearer to Jones 
Everyone was watching him as he stepped up to the ven 
last table, the one on which the " Book-worm ” wa 
reposing. 

He paused to look at the title ; that would give him; 
start. Yes, indeed, it had ! and as he read the nann 
on the label he stepped back with a look of surprise an: 
wonder, and although no one heard him, I’m sure heletslij 
a short whistle of astonishment. 

But he didn’t laugh, no, he didn’t laugh ; he just steppe: 
forward and looked curiously into the box. Again thai 
look of surprise flashed across his face, and then he picket 
up Jones’ box and carried that to his desk. 

We all looked at each other and smirked, for Potty wai 
surely going to give it hot to Jones in his best stinging 
sarcasm. 

Then the Head mounted the dais behind his desk, cleared 
his throat and began to entertain us to a long-drawn-c*:' 
speech of which I will only give sections, because I kno < 
no one but us poor school-boys could stand one of Potty : 
speeches when he was in form, and he was in form jusi 
then. 

" Boys," be began, " I am very well pleased at tfc< 
splendid way in which you all have responded to th 
request which I made 

—that you should 
take an 
interest in 
Nature 
Study, and 
to encour¬ 
age you I 


“ As he read the 


name on the label 


he stepped back with a look of surprise.” 
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offered a small prize.” Then the poor fellow went into 
details of the advantages and disadvantages of offering 
prizes as a reward for industry. 

At last after exhausting his supply of reasons “ for ” and 
** against,” he went on with his proper speech—having 
almost exhausted us. 

" In most cases the specimens are fairly good, but there 
is no doubt in my mind as to whom I shall award the prize ; 
there is one specimen now in this room which I, even I 
who am a keen naturalist, never dreamed of seeing ; so rare 
and uncommon is it.” 

Again that glow passed over me and I smiled as I thought 
to myself, " That’s my butterfly.” 

I looked at Blundell—he was smiling; he must have been 
thinking Potty was speaking of his egg. 

I looked at Rowe—he was smiling, evidently thinking 
of his inland shell-fish. 

I looked at Jones—and he was smiling—what a nerve ! 
but then my smile reappeared as I remembered our little 
joke. 

Potty went on again : 

” Apart from these I was astounded to see one or two 
very , very ridiculous and 



“ I looked up and saw that Jones was holding a label on which was the 
long queer name.” 


just as I was, " At any rate, I know one of those ridiculous 
ones.” 

Now it was Potty’s custom when he was announcing the 
results of exams to begin at the bottom and work up the 
list, and as he got higher so the excitement increased until, 
when he pronounced the top boy’s name, all were prepared 
to volley forth such cheers as threatened to bring down 
the roof. 

It w’as just the same in this instance, and he began first 
to speak of the afore-mentioned ridiculous ones, and it 
was plain when he began that he was in form for sarcasm. 
I thought of young Jones, and rubbed my hands together. 
Then I settled down to listen. 

” I will begin,” said the Head, in a short curt voice, 

with Blundell’s buffoonery. This gentleman’s ghastly 
effort at deception is equalled only by his astounding impud¬ 
ence. Passing over the latter offence for the time being, I 
will waste enough seconds to say that his specimen is an 
admirable type of himself. I take it that the mare is 
obviously a nightmare. The egg of course is blown—again 
typifying the empty state of Blundell’s brain. Altogether 
the attempt is crude and stupid and the misguided fellow 
is true in only one detail—he has indeed found a ‘ Mare’s 
nest.’ ” 

The Head paused, and the whole school gasped. I 
know my head began spinning. I looked at Blundell 
and he stood there gasping with a face crimson, then 


suddenly he went very white and clutched the table for 
support. That pause was awful, but worse was to follow. 

The Head began speaking again, and although the attack 
on Blundell had made my brain reel I listened. I have 
often wondered what Potty said next but I never dared to 
ask any of the chaps. As one in a dream I heard a stream 
of eloquence burst from Potty’s lips. I heard him 
mention my name, I heard him mentioning ” rare un,” I 
heard him call it a ” Common Moth,” and from the curl 
of his lip I could see that he was letting me have it hot, 
but I was dead to all his sarcasm. Gripping the table as I 
had seen Blundell do, I steadied myself, and stood for a time 
quite dazed. 

The Head had paused, but as soon as he began speaking 
again I recovered my faculties and listened as Potty 
went on. 

” Our third howler is, I believe, not intentional, but may 
be described as an error of judgment. The sublime 
' Inland Shell-fish ’ of Rowe is nothing more than a part 
of a vulgar tinned lobster, and as even the greatest mind is 
apt to make a slip at times, we can forgive this candidate, 
and sympathise with him in his disappointment.” 

So Rowe had got it, but not half so bad 
as Blundell and I. He blushed and looked 
very small indeed, while Blundell and I 
were wishing the floor would open and 
swallow us up. But no, not yet! we just 
wanted to listen to the Head’s remarks 
on the “ Book-worm ” ; they should be 
worth it. 

But the Head passed and left what he 
called the ridiculous howlers and went on 
to the passable specimens. 

I was disappointed and angry that the 
Head should have been so hard on us and 
yet leave Jones without a word. So I 
wouldn’t listen to Potty just then, and went 
back into a sort of daze as I thought of 
my butterfly which was a moth. 

The Head’s voice drawled on and on and 
I began to think he would never reach the 
winner’s name, when suddenly he switched 
on to the subject of the winner. 

” The winner chose a very difficult branch 
of Nature Study in which to find his 
specimen, but he has succeeded in his task, 
and has found the rarest specimen which it 
has ever been my good fortune to see. The 
winner is Herbert Jones. Jones, will you 
please step forward to receive the prize ? ” 

I don t think the explosion of a bomb in the middle of 
the hall could have caused greater surprise. Jones ! the 
butt of a practical joke. Jones ! the one who had shown a 
” Book-worm ”—it was impossible 1 But no ! it was true 
enough, there was Jones walking up to the table. One of 
the boys (I don’t know who, but I do know it was not 
Blundell or Rowe or I) jumped up and called for three cheers 
for Jones. I know those cheers were given, I know they 
were loud and long cheers, but that is as much as I know 
or want to know, and sick and dizzy I somehow got out of 
that room. 

Afterwards in the common-room Jones explained every¬ 
thing to us all:— 

” You see,” he said, ” I read in a book the description of a 
certain rare worm living in just the sort of soil that we have 
round about the school, so I thought I would try my luck 
at finding one of that species. But my luck was out, and 
I had almost given up hope, when Blundell came to me with 
his story about a * Book-worm ’ in a Greek lexicon. At first 
I believed him, but as soon as I saw that worm I knew 
from the description I had read that it was the one I was 
after. Blundell wanted a ‘ bob ’ for it, and although 
I knew it was worth more than a ‘ bob * I decided to 
pay Blundell off with his own coin, so I told him a funny 
tale about a wonderful nest. Early next morning I went 
into one of the fields, made a rough big nest and popped two 
painted hen’s eggs inside. He swallowed my tale all right. 
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and believed that he had found a * Mare’s nest/ Perhaps 
it would interest you to know what a ‘ Mare’s nest ’ is : 
well, I'll tell you. * A Mare’s nest* means a discovery 
which is of trifling importance, frequently of no importance, 
and when anyone says a person has found a ‘ Mare’s nest ’ 
you can take it for granted that the person has made a fool 
of himself. Well 1 pretended to swallow Blundell’s tale 
about a * Book-worm ’ all right, although I had since found 
out that a 4 Book-worm * was a chap who was always 
swotting, and so to preserve appearances until the very last 
I put the ‘ Book-worm * label on the box. As soon 
as Potty came in I unpinned the label and pinned the 
proper one on ; this is it.” 


I looked up and saw that Jones was holding a label 
on which was the long queer name with all the 
“X’s” and 44 Q’s ” and “ G’s ” in it. The same name 
which Jones had pointed out to me in the book about 
worms. 

Blundell got up and called out,” Come here, Rowe and 
Gibbs.” 

Outside in the passage he said, ” Put your footer boots 
on and come up to the dormitory.” 

On the scene upstairs I will draw the curtain, but 
there were three sorry but wiser boys assiduously kickir g 
themselves—the football boots doing wonderfully good 
work. 


THE END 


Breaking a Butterfly. 

(Musings of Smiggs, the School Entomologist.) 


A BOY may be (and often is) 

A butterfly at home. 

From flower to flower, by parents fond. 
He’s left at will to roam. 

But when to school this insect comes 
His troubles soon begin : 

He finds that he's been captured by 
The Net of Discipline I 


By FELIX LEIGH. 

And presently he learns that Rules 
Are not elastic things. 

And that the Masters, one and all. 
Exist to 44 clip his wings.” 

His flutterings they disregard. 

He grows to dread their frown. 
So he submits at last when they 
To Euclid 44 pin him down.” 



The Great Tan presenting 
his Puzzle. 



A Stork. 



A Chinese Dagger. 


MORE TANGRAMS. 

In our November, 1915, Number (see 
page 37), we give some interesting par¬ 
ticulars and examples of the novel 
Tangram Puzzle. Many readers, fallowing 
the directions given in the article, were 
successful in producing some capital 
designs. Herewith we print six more 
examples of what may be done with the 
pieces of the Tangram square. As the 
Cross design shows, more effect may be 
gained by using two sets. With three 
sets of pieces an elaborate representation 
of a ship in full sail may be made. 



An old Pistol. 



Running. 



The Tangram Cross. 

(Made from two sets.) 
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A Catamaran. 


I. 

O N page ii of Vol. XXXII. you will find an article 
dealing with types of Native Craft. After an 
interval of some years I find I have by me several 
more examples of native boats and feel sure these 
will be interesting to our readers. 

European countries usually have nothing novel about 
their boats ; and, externally at all events, they so closely 
resemble the English pleasure-boat, schooner, or ship that 
only an experienced eye can proclaim the nationality. In 
the East, with the exception of China, the large merchant¬ 
men are of a decidedly European type ; and it is amongst 
the small craft that we have to turn for variety. 

The Kaffirs of Portuguese East Africa are the antithesis 
of the Solomon Islanders in the matter of boat-building, 
for anything more simple, or more ugly for that matter, 
than their canoes would be difficult to conceive. They are 
“ dug-outs,” being actually a tree roughly hewn into shape. 
A tree usually about forty feet in length is selected, and 
crudely shaded at either end with a slot about eighteen 
inches in width cut from end to end, after which the surplus 
interior is scooped out, giving the canoe a turtle-back 
appearance. 

The natives who inhabit that part of East Africa through 
which the river Juba flows to the Indian Ocean use a sort 
of dug-out canoe. They are similar to the one in use 
at Madagascar, only having a square stern. These are 
the maize boats which trade from Gosha, some twenty 
miles up the Juba, to Kisimayu at the mouth. The natives 
are chiefly escaped slaves, who are engaged in agriculture. 

The Hawaian prefers an outrigger on his canoe, which 
is devoid of sheer and has a little spike, resembling a shark’s 
fin, at either end. Some of the world’s most gorgeously 
coloured fish are found in the waters that surround these 
islands, and the craft mentioned is the popular one for 
fishermen. O.ie of the sights at Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, 
is to watch these tiny craft riding the surf as they return 
from their expeditions. 

Madras is another place in which a surf has to be reckoned 
with, and the dexterity with which the natives keep their 
balance in the tiny catamarans, which are so narrow that, 
to the onlooker, it seems as though the occupants were 
standing on the water, is a wonder to behold. However, 
they rarely upset and at the critical moment manipulate 
their craft so that the bow strikes fairly into the surf, and in 
a few moments they are high and dry on the beach, hauling 
their boat out of the way before the next billow arrives. 

The word “ catamaran ” is a Tamil word derived from 
Ka ta (“ to bind ”) and Maram (” tree ”) and, as the name 
suggests, consists of two or three roughly shaped planks 
bound together with coco-nut fibre. 

Another Madras boat is the masulah, which is larger 
than the catamaran, being usually about thirty feet in 
length with a beam of seven or eight feet and a depth of 
four. This large craft is especially remarkable from the 
fact that the planks are sewn together with coco-nut fibre, 
the elasticity of such construction being most suitable for 
surf-work. 


More Types of 
Native Craft. 

Catamarans, Dug-outs, Sampans, Balsas, 
and other Boats are here Described. 

By GEORGE PONTIN, N.B.A., 

Author of "Types of Native Craft,” '* A Yawl Cruise," etc., etc. 

An entirely different type is seen at Benares, where on 
the Ganges, the sacred river of the Hindoos, it resembles 
a houseboat, being propelled by large flat paddles. They 
are very slow, but their vocation is simply to transport 
passengers from one ghaut to another, or to cross the river, 
and pilgrims are never in a hurry. 

The long, low craft which traverse the Hoogli below 
Calcutta give the steersman no excuse for failing to see 
approaching obstacles, for he is perched on a kind of scaffold¬ 
ing some twenty feet above the stern, which itself is a 
similar distance above the water. Away in the bows two 
solitary coolies toil at long sweeps, and by strenuous work 
just manage to give the boat steering way. 

Small sailing craft with large lug sails are used for native 
passenger traffic and usually are so crowded that it is 
apparently impossible to find room for another passenger. 

A sampan closely resembling that so popular in the 
Straits is also common in Java, which is not strange, as 
the Malay predominates in both places, and the word 
“ sampan ” is Malay for “ boat.” The larger boats have 
very peculiar bows, somewhat reminiscent of the old 
clipper ship. They are not decked, but right aft are 
provided with a hood of matting, They are propelled by 
oars or sail, the mast being unshipped when not in use. 

Batavia is a tropical Holland, for it is a city of canals, 
al:>ng which are towed duplicates of the types so familiar 
on the Dutch canals. Only the surroundings are different, 
fjr Dutch windmills give way to groves of coco-nut and 
a wild tangle of tropical foliage, whilst an equatorial heat 
prevails. 

In addition to Dutch craft there are many Malay types. 
A long, low canoe, similar to that used by the Burmese, and 
propelled by poling, is much in evidence on the canals ; and 
at Palembang sampans, averaging thirty or forty feet in 
length, of the skimming-dish variety—they are so shallow 
and broad—are used for carrying rice. On the bows and 
stern is a flat overhang, enabling the craft to approach a 
shallow bank and effect a landing over the bows without 
difficulty. Others have high sterns, above which is erected 
a matting structure resembling a roof that has partially 
fallen in. ' 

A peculiar type of boat is used on the river Ulea in 
Finland for the purpose of transporting barrels of tar from 
* Vaala to the coast. As, during the trip, a series of rapids 
have to be negotiated, the boats are exceptionally long and 
very narrow, and are provided with a coaming as an extra 
precaution against swamping, whilst their bows, like those 
of the Burmese cargo-boats, rise many feet above the water- 
level. 

The South American Indian boats, or ” balsas,” are still 
as they were in the days of the Incas. They are made of 
reeds and with their tripod masts they make a very quaint 
feature on Lake Titicaca. 

Accra, on the Gold Coast, has a surf beach on which 
landing becomes a matter of extreme danger. The native 
canoe in use is shown in our illustration. It is a “ dug-out,** 
cut from the cottonwood tree, its high freeboard being 
composed of pieces of paraffin cases to keep the canoe fairly 
dry in the surf. Notice should be taken of the curious 
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forked paddle used by the Accra men in these canoes; 
probably this has something to do with the skilful manner 
in which the men navigate their crafts through the rollers. 
The surf-boat at Cape Coast, it will be noticed, is also pro¬ 
vided with the forked paddle. 

Madagascar produces a dug-out canoe of narrow beam 
and is apparently identical with that made by other tribes 
on the African coasts. 

The type represented on Lake Tchad is evidently a 
war-canoe. The Maoris of New Zealand, though now dying 
out as a race, are fond of savage colouring, and a specimen 
of a carved and brightly painted war-canoe is included in 
the picture. It seems to have been the idea of many tribes 
to make the bows of their canoes as hideous as possible, 
probably with the intention of terrifying their enemies. 

Perhaps the most curious of any craft are the quaint 
" guffas,” or circular boats which are seen at Baghdad. 
These are made like baskets, branches of trees being bent 
round, the whole structure afterwards rendered waterproof 
by pitch. The navigating of these strange craft must be 
a slow affair, though in expert hands they are doubtless very 
efficient. They would make an amusing item in a regatta 
day sports. 

The Venezuelan type appears to be similar to the sampan, 
a covering of grass being provided for the cabin to keep the 
sun’s rays from the passengers. 

New Guinea has a most primitive type of craft, weird 


in the extreme. They are called " lakatois,” and are 
chiefly used for trading purposes by the natives. The 
bamboo framing shown on one of these is where the crew 
sleep, their living apartments being covered with leaves. 

The Papuans make an annual journey to the Fly river 
from Port Moresby with cargoes of pottery, and return with 
a cargo of sago. This is made the occasion of a sort of fftte, 
in which the Papuan fleet takes part. The method of 
raising and lowering the sail is shown in the illustration, 
though why it should be cut in such a fantastic shape is not 
apparent. The native canoes have an outrigger and are 
on the catamaran principle. 

A specimen of African canoe shown was 75 feet long, 
3 feet 4 inches beam, with a depth of 1 foot 11 inches; it 
differs little from the other types seen on the Congo. 

The tribe of Yaghans, or " canoe-dwellers,” make a 
craft which they use chiefly for fishing. They use no fish¬ 
hook, but bait their lines with lumps of fat which attract 
the fish to the surface, to be dexterously caught by hand. 
The Yaghans are a little-known race inhabiting Tierra-del- 
Fuego. 

A native bamboo raft is a feature of river life on the 
Rio-Grande. 

The Jamaicans have a pleasant but not very speedy 
mode of travel on rafts. 

The " kelek,” or skin raft, is still in use on the river 
Tigris and is said to have been a type in use for 4000 years. 


(To be concluded.) 


Oil on the Waves. 


D URING the war the British Fleet at sea has made exten¬ 
sive use of oil for modifying the effect of breaking 
waves. Mine-sweepers, too, regularly employ the device, 
which is by no means a new one. Two thousand years 
ago this value of oil was known, and from that day to the present 
time pearl-divers and sponge-fishers have poured oil upon the 
waters to make the sea smooth for their peering into its depths. 
The practice, indeed, is world-wide, being adopted alike by South 
Sea Islanders and Eskimo. But only quite recently, and after 



numberless experiments, has the proper method of so using oil 
become established. 

Forty years back ten pounds’ worth of oil an hour was on one 
occasion employed for stilling the rollers at the bar at Folkestone 
harbour. Now there is a consensus of opinion that the dripping 
of one pint oj oil an hour is enough to still deep water waves, 
which are those upon which the effect is greatest. The best 
method of application is by means of small canvas bags. 
In a ship at sea these bags, holding one or two gallons of oil, 
are hung over the side in such a manner as to be in the water. 
The bags are pricked with a sail needle to facilitate leakage 
of the oil. Light oils are of little use; the heaviest and thickest 
oils are most effectual. All animal and vegetable oils serve 
well, and a very fortunate fact is that waste oil from a ship’s 
engines has great effect upon the waves. By means of one or 
two small diagrams let us now ascertain exactly how the oil 
is applied in varying circumstances attendant upon navigation. 


In scudding before a gale, oil is distributed by means of an oil 
bag at the bow, the oil thus spreading aft, as indicated by shading 
in the diagram, and so giving protection all round the vessel. 
The thin film of oil disperses over the surface and prevents the 
water from breaking or beginning to break. Displayed in a heavy 
sea, this calming effect of the oil is truly wonderful. A ship 
running ten knots, and slowly distributing oil, will have a 
perfectly smooth wake, ten knots long by forty feet wide. 

When towing another vessel in a heavy sea there is great risk of 
the breaking of the hawser, which is the com¬ 
monest catastrophe of towing. Here oil is of the 
utmost service and is frequently employed. The 
oil is distributed from the towing vessel, forward 
and on both sides, and it thus protects both vessels. 
For enabling small boats to pass from one ship to 
another amidst angry waves oil is invaluable, and 
an interesting circumstance is that, failing to 
provide a complete smooth lane for such boats, 
the oil affords calm places of refuge in which the 
boats can remain until the waves subside. 

A vessel—V in the diagram—that is hove-to 
for a pilot, distributes oil from the weather side 
and lee quarter. Then the procedure is as follows: 
The pilot cutter, Pi, runs up to windward and 
lowers a boat, Bi, which pulls down to leeward 
and around the vessel’s stem, so setting the pilot 
on board. Then the pilot cutter, P2, runs down 
to leeward, gets out oil bags to windward and on 
her lee quarter, and the boat, B2, pulls back 
around her stem, protected by the oil. In very 
rough weather pilots on Atlantic liners sometimes 
make trips to America unwillingly and perforce, 
because the waves run too high for them to put off from the big 
vessel. The use of oil, more skilful than it was, now often 
obviates that (to the pilot himself) unpleasant necessity. For 
boarding a wreck the practice is to pour oil overboard to wind¬ 
ward of her before going alongside. At the burning of the 
emigrant ship “ Voltumo," the great “ Carmania ” and other 
vessels that had gathered around to render aid were unable to 
send boats to the rescue, until, called by the “ Carmania’s *' 
wireless, the oil-tanker */ Narragansett” hastened to the spot, 
and from windward used her hose-pipes to pour oil on the waves. 

When at anchor in an open roadstead during heavy weather, 
a vessel uses oil in a bag that is hauled out ahead of the ship 
by means of an endless rope that is secured to the anchor chain. 
The oil is washed back, thus creating a placid patch around the 
vessel amidst all the turmoil of the surrounding waves. An 
endless rope is used so that the bag can be reachly hauled on 
board for filling if necessary. 





{Drawn by George Pontin. See article on page 473.) 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


AERIAL TORPEDOES. 

Trench warfare, as developed in modern fighting, is respon¬ 
sible for the introduction of the aerial torpedo. Time after 
time recent official dispatches from the Front have recorded 
such news as—“ There continues to be active mine combats and 
interchange of bombs and aerial torpedoes from trench to trench." 
The aerial torpedo is not intended for projecting to any con¬ 
siderable distance, but it carries a big charge of explosive, 
and its bursting power and radius of destruction are great. In 
addition to killing men it is exceedingly effective in demolishing 
trenches; the displacement of earth caused by the explosion 
of one of these big projectiles is often sufficient to completely 
fill in one section of a trench, thus cutting off communication 
with those who are in that part of the trench. The moral 
effect of these flying bombs counts for much; troops in the 
trenches dislike them fervently, for they are bad shatterers of 
nerves. Here is a little pen-picture 
from between the lines on the 

British front that yields a graphic 
description of this missile. ' ‘ Salvoes 
of aerial torpedoes were fired," 
wrote an English war-correspondent, 

" which were, so close to us that we 
could see them lolloping through 
the blue sky and bursting among 
the dishevelled trees about the 

enemy’s trenches. If noise could 
kill, the Germans there would be 
stone dead. These flying torpedoes 
explode with a splitting, cracking 
violence that puts one’s brain to the 
rack and stretches it taut with / 
cruel duration." Yet, with his Jfi, 

usual jocularity, Tommy Atkins f/ v ' 

dubs them " pillar-boxes " ! 


MINE-LAYING SUBMARINES. 

The latest use to which the sub¬ 
marine has been put is that it is now 
employed for the laying of explosive 
mines. Germany introduced the 
idea, and in self-defence the Allies 
have been obliged to have their own 
mine-laying submarines. Some of 
these craft have been specially built 
for their new duties, others have 
been adapted to carry out such 
tasks. In the stem of the vessel is 
provided an air-tight compartment 
in which the mines are placed. Each 
mine rests in position on the projecting feet of an inverted 
sinker, to which the mine is attached by a hawser. 

When the submarine has reached the spot where it is in¬ 
tended to sow the mines, a water-tight door is closed that leads 
from the interior of the craft into the mine compartment. 
A trap-door in the hull of the submarine then opens and the 
mine compartment is thus flooded. By mechanical means 
and one at a time the mines are gently released and descend 
towards the bed of the ocean. But the mine being lighter 
than the water it quickly rises. The sinker descends to the 
bottom, and turning over as it goes, it digs its legs into the 
rocky or sandy sea floor and thus becomes firmly anchored. 
Through the water the buoyant mine ascends, but it does not 
come up to float visibly on the surface. For the hawser that 
is secured to the mine and to the sinker, now firmly planted, 
checks the ascent of the explosive-filled metal case, and with 
the hawser taut the deadly mine floats under the water, held in 
position a certain number of feet below the surface of the sea. 

By means of a clever contrivance that includes a powerful 
brake-grip, the mine in its attachment to the hawser can be 
set to float at any depth that is required. Charged with T.N.T., 
the mines used are not so large as the ordinary variety, but 
for all that are exceedingly powerful. Very great care has 
to be exercised to obviate risk of their knocking against one 
another when they are in the mine compartment and are ready 



for sowing. Submarines primarily built for mine-laying are 
not designed to attain great speed. They are intended to 
perform long journeys, creeping along deeply submerged, and, 
maybe, doing most of their voyaging by night. Capacity 
for carrying a considerable number of mines is an important 
feature of these latest underwater craft, which are, indeed, for¬ 
midable factors in sea fighting. Allowing that to be so, how¬ 
ever, and knowing that our enemy places more reliance upon 
mine-laying than we do, it is satisfactory to learn that against 
mine-sowing submarines the British Navy has very effective 
means both of defence and offence. 

* • * 

ROUTINE IN WAR TIME. 

Every hour of every day in the year the lives of our Navy men 
afloat are governed by routine. There is Summer Routine 
and Winter Routine, each being 
divided into Daily Harbour Routine, 
Saturday ditto, Sunday ditto, and 
Daily Sea Routine. The day begins 
at 4.30 a.m. with the order " Call 
boatswain’s mates and ship's police." 
At 4.40 p.m. there is tea, at 7 supper, 
at 10 p.m. it is " Pipe down," and so 
everyone retires. Naturally enough, 
the war has, as Jack himself says, 
rumbled routine up anyhow." 
Watching for the tardy foe our 
gallant sailors no longer bother 
about '* Hands to bathe," or " Scrub 
decks,"or even " Clean bright work," 
they are too much occupied in wait¬ 
ing to come to grips with England’s 
enemy. Back for a short spell in 
harbour, however, routine soon 
makes itself evident again. But in 
order to relieve the men from the 
wear and tear of being in fighting 
trim at sea, routine rules only the 
mornings. The remainder of the 
day, so far as possible, is rest time. 


BLIND SHELLS. 

What are known as blind shells 
are those projectiles that fail to 
explode. And Tommy can tell some 
queer tales about them. The little 
incidents here related occurred 
" somewhere in France." A Jack 
Johnson plunged into soft ground 
between four seated men, who, rooted to the spot, moved neither 
limb nor tongue, till one breathless hero broke out with “ If the 
blessed thing don't bust, I shall." Fortunately it did not. Having 
dug up a blind shell in his small garden a peasant was trans¬ 
porting it to Headquarters when it exploded. His sole comment 
on recovering his voice was, " Lucky I’d only borrowed the horse 
and cart! " Instances have been known in fire-swept areas of a 
blind shell entering the ground, by impact exploding a blind 
shell already fallen there, and itself remaining unexploded. An 
officer mentions an instance wherein a blind shell came through 
one wall of a dug-out, and buried itself in the floor. The un¬ 
concerned occupant of the apartment not only took no trouble 
to unearth the dangerous missile, but when asked wdiereabouts 
he thought it was, pointed with his pipe in the direction of the 
steaming tea-kettle and answered, " Somewhere under the fire¬ 
place." In less than one second he was again the dug-out’s only 
inmate 1 


Firing an 
Aerial Torpedo. 


Here are some interesting facts about Zeppelins. The height 
of an airship for observation purposes does not matter so much 
as do the atmospheric conditions. Very little more can be seen 
at 6,000 feet than at 9,000 feet. Fog or mist is the greatest bar 
to the observer. At night-time the Zeppelin is exposed to side- 
drift ; a gentle drift-wind will often take it miles off its course. 
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T HIS conversation began the most interesting period 
the Dalai Lama had experienced. It lasted 
nearly eight years, and through it all Cameron 
and Langsam played their parts with consummate 
skill. Many times the peril and difficulty made their 
hearts sink. It must be remembered that in training and 
surroundings the boy wa5 Tibetan, and that the teaching 
of the priests was directed solely to the endless round of 
ceremonial religion. 

The Grand Lama was forbidden to take exercise or 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DICK LEARNS THB TRUTH. 

many other men of his race, he was slow to give voice 
to his deepest convictions. Now, during the dark winter 
nights, his constant study of the New Testament affected 
him in a wonderful way. His loneliness, exile from home, 
and sadness predisposed his mind to the reception of 
spiritual truth, and gradually the wonder of salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ gripped him. Night after 
night the eager lad, for he was fully awake now, pored over 
the story of Christian, Faithful, Hopeful, and the rest 
of the pilgrims to the Eternal City, and his questions 
made Cameron think. 

It was only another instance of the strange power of 
the Word of God. Never had the mysterious red Palace 
of Potala, whose walls had echoed for centuries with the 


expose himself to the common gaze. Whenever he was 
taken out of Potala, it was in the great State palanquin 
and he was practically a prisoner. He knew nothing of 
games, and his only relaxation was sleep. Although wor¬ 
shipped as supreme Ruler of Tibet, no question of State 
was ever submitted to him. He was meant to be a puppet 
in the hands of the Regent, and the insidious poison, 
administered periodically, made him mentally and 
physically weak. Thus he did not realise the awful dreari¬ 
ness and monotony of his position until the precautions 
of Cameron and good food called back and increased his 
natural vigour of constitution. 

Cameron felt assured that, far beneath the Tibetan 
surface impression and training, there lay the instincts 
of race and heredity. If he could but touch these hidden 
springs of character and arouse them into activity, the 
lad would yet become strong and capable. Once he had 
won the confidence of the Grand Lama, and disarmed 
the suspicions of the Regent, he knew that he might 
utilise the long hours of the Tibetan night. If anything 
effective were to be done Cameron felt that the lad must, 
first of all, be taught the English tongue. He had three 
books to teach from—the New Testament, “ Hamlet,” 
and the ” Pilgrim’s Progress.” The vocabulary would, 
therefore, be of choice quality. 

For a year or two progress was so slow that it could 
hardly be called such. The lad could not maintain interest 
for more than a few hours. Cameron varied the instruction 
by simple gymnastic exercises, and gradually physical 
strength assisted mental development. When the Grand 
Lama was in his seventeenth year the patient sowing 
suddenly developed into harvest. The religious instinct 
was aroused by the constant study of the Word of God 
and Bunyan’s immortal allegory. 

If Cameron had been asked if he were a religious man 
he would probably have given an undecided answer. Like 


empty, ceremonial prayers of thousands of priests following 
blindly in their strange, sad quest after the Living God, 
seen a stranger sight than was to be seen in the guarded 
chamber of the Dalai Lama. The citadel of Lamaism 
saw the spiritual birth of two souls, and Cameron and the 
Grand Lama were won for Christ by the written Word. 

The Regent was compelled to recognise that a wonder¬ 
ful physical and mental development was changing the 
lad who had been a puppet in his hands, and superstitious 
fears began to make the old man nervous and apprehensive. 
He had been brought up in an atmosphere of priestcraft 
and superstition, and had an innate reverence for the 
Grand Lama, although he had caused more than one who 
held the office to disappear. He knew also that the poison 
he was patiently administering ought to have crippled the 
lad, and yet he saw him growing stronger every day. 
Surely the gods were protecting the Grand Lama. 

On the other hand, the Amban was openly threatening 
his life and honour, for since the failure of the plot against 
him the Chinaman had held a sword of terror over the 
Regent's head. More than once the faithful watchfulness 
of Ali Khan and Langsam had saved the Regent from 
death. The Amban would one day succeed in his hatred, 
and then Tibet w r ould fall, more completely than ever, 
under the dominance of China. 

Cameron also had his hours of terrible anxiety. Every 
day the Grand Lama was becoming more and more unlike 
the Tibetans who worshipped him, and if an Englishman, 
by any mischance, had been captured in Tibet and brought 
to Lhasa, the likeness of the Grand Lama to the Briton 
would be apparent to any observant man. Clearly the 
end of the tragedy could not be delayed much longer. 
It would be wise to be on the alert for action. 

“Tell me more about thy people of the mountains and 
the sea, Ali,” said the Lama one night, when the cold 
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winds of the last days of a severe February were whistling 
around the turrets of the Red Palace. 44 Did Nelson chase 
the fleets across the Atlantic and sweep them off the great 
waters ? '* 

“ He chased them across the Atlantic and back again. 
Then he penned them up in the waters of Spain and forced 
them out of their refuge. The fleets of France and Spain 
drew up in a long line near a place called Cape Trafalgar. 
Nelson divided his fleet into two columns. Collingw'ood 
led the southern column in his ship the 'Royal Sovereign/ 
while Nelson led the northern in the ‘ Victory.' He ordered 
the 4 Leviathan * and the ‘ Temeraire ’ to get to the front, 
but before they could do so the ‘ Victory ’ had come w r ithin 
shooting distance of the enemy, and the 
shots began to fly. They steered for a 
big warship called the * Redoutable,' and 
came up on one side of her, while the 
* Temeraire' ranged up on the other. 

Then smoke and 
flame covered 
the ships and 


great iron shot was poured in on every side. Suddenly 
from the fighting tops of the ‘ Redoutable ' there came 
a volley of musketry and Nelson tumbled upon the deck 
of his ship, with a bullet through his left shoulder. He 
fell face downward, and his blood stained the deck. 
About three hours later he died, and the officers standing 
by heard him repeat, with his last breath, words which 
had been often upon his lips ; 4 Thank God, I have done 
my duty.' " 

44 And the fleets of France and Spain, Ali, tell me, were 
they swept from off the seas ? ” 

44 They were destroyed or captured, and since that 
day my country has ruled the seas. Then Wellington 
finished the long war by defeating the great French soldier, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, upon the field of Waterloo. All the 
day my people received the attacks of the bravest and 
most skilful soldiers the French Emperor could order 
against them. And every attack was repulse l p unl.il at 


length the signal was given for the soldiers of my country 
to advance. Away in the distance another army, belonging 
to Prussia, was seen coming up to engage in the fight, and 
Wellington, seeing these troops coming, sent all his men 
forward, and the battle was won.” 

44 You have told me these things many times, but still 
my heart burns to hear them again. Nelson and Welling¬ 
ton, Trafalgar and Waterloo ! Would that I were an Afghan 
like you are, Ali Khan. I w’ould give everything to be 
able to say that I belonged to such a race of giants.” The 
earnest tones of the lad made Cameron determine to reveal 
to him the secret of his English birth. 

44 I am no Afghan, my lad, but an Englishman, or rather 
I am a Scotsman ; my name is 
not Ali Khan, but Cameron. 
I w r as your father’s friend. I 
loved your mother, and knew 
you when you were an infant, 
long before you were taken from 
me and made a Tibetan. Your 
blood is drawn from the same 
spring as that of Nelson and 
Wellington. You are an Eng¬ 
lishman, thank God, and the 
language and the history and 
achievements of my country 
belong to you.” 

In his excitement, Cameron 
flung his arms around the be¬ 
wildered lad, and big tears of 
joy coursed down his cheeks. 

44 It is a long story,” he said, 
44 and I have waited nearly 
fifteen years to tell it to you. 
Your name is Richard Renton, 
vour father was an officer in the 

British Army-" 

Cameron could say no more 
just then, for his heart was too 
full, but before the morning 
dawned he had told the story 
of the attack made upon the 
little company in the pass ; the 
death of Captain Renton ; his 
own escape with the infant; the 
hiding of the child in the cradle 
of the Tibetan woman ; his ow n 
attempts at rescue and the 
failure of them; and so all 
through the history of the adop¬ 
tion of the orphaned English 
lad as the newly incarnated 
Grand Lama of Tibet. 

Dick could not realise the 
wonderful events of w^hich he 
had been the unconscious centre, 
and Cameron feared that the 
revelation w r ould prove to be 
too much for him. Next dav 
the Grand Lama w*as too indisposed to take part in the 
appointed ceremonies, and it was more than a month 
before he had fully recovered from the shock which 
Cameron’s w r ords had given him. 

During the month of quiet rest Dick pondered anxiously 
over the strange story which had thus been revealed, 
and it was only through much doubt and misgiving that 
he began to believe that there was truth in it. Yet some¬ 
thing within him seemed to say that Cameron w r as right. 
Since the day that he could speak and read English the 
boy had been taught something of the stirring history of 
the British Empire, because Cameron saw that it was by 
this w'ay his unconscious, sleeping personality would be 
best aroused. And very slowdy the response w'as given. 
Little traits of nationality began to show themselves above 
the surface matter which the Tibetan upbringing had 
imposed, alert movements of the body, a quick glance of 
ti.e eve, an eagerness to learn and do something. 


“ It is time to 
show them that 
we are wide- 
uwake, Lang- 
sam. Stand 
away from the 
window ; I am 
going to fire 
through the 
shutters." (See 
P a o J 479 -) 
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It was like the first uncertain stirrings of an infant, but 
Cameron nursed them into strength by the powerful words 
of a virile language and the recital of deeds of daring which 
were calculated to awaken feelings of pride and heroism. 
It was a long task, carried out with more than womanly 
patience and insight, but at length the anxious man had 
seen that the dormant nationality was awakened and 
alert, and he knew that he might make the final revelation. 
The great names of English history, the stirring events 
with which they were associated, the struggles for freedom 
and the battles on sea and land, the romance of voyagers 
and explorers who faced stormy seas and unknown dangers 
in order to fling wide open the closed doors of the world— 
all these things lost nothing by the way in which Cameron 
narrated them, and he told them with the one definite 
object, to arouse in the lad what he well knew was hidden 
in the deepest recesses of his being—the actuality of 
race. 

In some ways the scantiness of Tibetan teaching aided 
him, for apart from the details of ceremonial observance 
the priests had done little to cultivate the mind of the 
Grand Lama. To bow at the right time and to sit patiently 


while the crowds of worshippers offered religious homage 
were the chief things required, and these a half-poisoned 
weakling could easily do. The customs of Tibet demanded 
a mere cipher, and men like the Regent and the Amban 
knew how to provide such a one to rule as Dalai Lama. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the change which had 
passed over the Grand Lama had been unnoticed. On 
the contrary, the Regent had been mystified and then 
alarmed, while the Amban noticed with satisfaction that 
the growing strength of the lad promised considerable 
advantage to himself and China if he could, by any means, 
obtain a mastery over him. If he could carry him off 
and hold him securely, with the aid of some of the influen¬ 
tial yellow-robed priests, he might dictate terms and 
extract much gold from the treasury at Samya. 

The thought of this rich monastery suggested the scheme 
which he determined to carry out. Why not seize the 
Grand Lama, place his bribed and subservient priests at 
Samya, and then transfer the place of government from 
Potala to it ? With a strong guard of Chinese soldiers 
and the aid of the authority of the Grand Lama he might 
hold Tibet in the hollow of his hand. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

EXIT THE DALAI LAMA. 


y^BOUT eight weeks later, in the month of April, 

L\ Cameron was aroused from sleep by a hand 
X V. being placed on his shoulder. A dim light was 
burning beside the bed of the Grand Lama. 
Struggling to his feet, Cameron saw that Langsam was 
bending near him. 

“ Kamloon,” he said in English, “ get up quickly. Plenty 
men in passage ; some tlied to push open door with big 
piecee iron, no go ; more tlied—still no go ; soldier man 
outside swear in Chinese. Listen, Kamloon, they tly 
again.” 

Cameron went quickly to the door and tried to hear 
what was going on outside. Presently the thin pointed 
end of a tool appeared through the thick panel. It was 
withdrawn and in a few minutes showed again, a little 
lower down. Then a fine saw was thrust in and the men 
outside began to cut through the wood. It was not diffi¬ 
cult to understand that a hand would soon follow and an 
attempt be made to remove the cross-bars which held the 
door from the inside. The 
quiet shuffling of feet told 
Cameron that a large number 
of men were trying to gain 
admittance. A low conversa¬ 
tion in the Chinese tongue 
also showed that the usual 
Tibetan guard had been re¬ 
moved. A sudden exclama¬ 
tion from Langsam summoned 
Cameron. Some Chinamen 
were also trying to force the 
heavy shutters which guarded 
the long window that opened 
upon the roof. They worked 
very quietly, but the shutter 
began to quiver under their 
pressure. 

“ It is time to show them 
that we are wide - awake, 

Langsam. Stand away from 
the window; I am going to 
fire through the shutters. 

Arouse the Lama, but don’t 
frighten him.” 

As soon as the lad was 
aroused, Cameron discharged 
his pistols. There was a 
muffled shout from the roof, 
and the shutters were almost 


forced open by the vigorous pressure from without. 
Langsam now fired through the door and cried out for 
help. A battering upon the panels was the answer. A 
bell was rung somewhere in the palace and presently the 
hollow booming of the great bronze alarm-bell told Lhasa 
that something serious was happening at Potala. There 
was a hurried tramp of many feet outside the door, and 
then firing began in a distant corridor. Shouts and 
screams were heard, and it was evident that a brisk fight 
was going on somewhere in the palace. 

About half an hour later the Regent came hurrying to 
the Lama’s door and called upon Cameron to open to him. 
He was white and trembling, and blood, from a cut on his 
forehead, was trickling down his face. 

“ Is he safe, Ali Khan—the Grand Lama ? ” he said, 
when he had recovered his breath. 

“ Quite safe, my lord, but a little alarmed by the noise. 
What is the meaning of the attack ? ” 

"We do not know yet. A body of Chinese bandits 
somehow obtained entrance 
to the palace. They were dis¬ 
guised as devil-dancers and 
have been in the quarters of 
the dancers for several weeks. 
A few escaped,* but the rest 
are safe. They will trouble 
Tibet no lor ge . Many priests 
have been killed in the 
struggle. To-morrow I shall 
find out the meaning of the 
attack. I think I know the 
reason. The Amban is 
usually at the bottom of 
movements of this character. 
The torture will wring the 
secret from the men who are 
still alive.” 

” He would not kill the 
Grand Lama, my lord ? ” 

” I do not say so, Ali Khan, 
but he would carry him away 
if he could. My door was 
fastened from the outside, so 
that I could not summon my 
guards. I was helpless until 
the officers came and released 
me. Your guards have been 
tampered with. They were 
drugged and carried into 
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another corridor. The Amban laid his plans well and 
must have bribed heavily. Fortunately he could not 
tamper with you. I shall not forget you, Ali Khan ; you 
have done veil.” 

By this time the corridor was crowded with excited 
monks. The word that the apartment of the Grand Lama 
had been attacked had spread through the monastery, 
and everyone had caught up a weapon and hurried to 
join in the defence. The unfortunate Chinese prisoners 
were massacred by a crowd of in¬ 
furiated Tibetans, so the torture 
promised by the Regent could not 
be put into effect, but he knew well 
enough that the plotting Amban was 
the prime mover in this attempt 
upon the liberty of the Lama. 

Next day Cameron was consider¬ 
ably alarmed to find that the Regent 
had ordered the Grand Lama to be 
removed to other apartments. He 
had decided to return to the rooms 
he had previously occupied, and the 
Lama was to be installed in the next 
room. Strong guards were to be 
stationed in the corridors and at all 
the doors which led to the flat roof. 

Cameron and Langsam were told to 
occupy the smaller rooms which 
they had used formerly. 

“If there is another attempt, 

Ali,” said the Regent, ” I shall re¬ 
move the Dalai Lama to the Secret 
Temple in the mountains and he 
shall be seen only by priests of the 
highest rank. Meanwhile, a guard 
must always be in his room with 
you.” 

“ It is well, my lord ; you cannot 
take too many precautions, if the 
schemes of the Amban are to be 
defeated.” 

This was said with a smile, but inwardly he felt that 
the net was closing around Dick Renton. That night 
an officer and ten men, fully armed, marched along the 
corridor and entered the ante-chamber of the room of 
the Grand Lama. There they remained until daylight 
came, and the Lama prepared to rise for the duties of the 
day. 

Meanwhile, Cameron and Langsam had many anxious 
consultations regarding the future. The difficulties in 
avoiding the giving of poison to the Grand Lama were 
now insuperable, for they w'ere cut off from their hidden 
stores, and the close proximity of the Regent and the 
fact that a 'door opened from his room into that of the 
Lama made it impossible for them to continue their 
intercourse with him. 

“ There is only one bright spot in the business, Langsam. 
We can get upon the roof without much difficulty, and if 
necessary manage to reach the entrance of the big cavern. 
If Dick consents we might try to get away from Potala 
and hide somewhere, either in the caves or in the mountains. 
Two things are very certain. The Regent will take good 
care to keep the Lama under his own eyes, and the lad’s 
health will speedily begin to break down. If we do not 
persuade him to clear out with us, he will become shattered 
in mind and body, and the Regent will rule in his name.” 

“ Then we must get him away before that happens,” 
replied Langsam ; “ he know eberyting about himself now, 
and him head-piecee can tink for himself. He is able to 
decide what is best.” 

That night the Regent seemed to be in a very amiable 
mood. He insisted upon serving the Lama with his own 
hand and watched him as he drank the glass of milk he 
gave him. The old man had prepared the potion care¬ 
fully, and a large dose of a very subtle poison was in the 
milk. He had determined to reduce the Lama to help¬ 
lessness in order to hold the reins of office entirely in his 


own hands. Unfortunately, the dose proved to be stronger 
than he anticipated. Next day the Lama was found on 
his bed in an unconscious state, and at night nothing but 
a faint breathing showed that he was alive. 

Cameron looked on his white face with bitter rage in 
his heart. Pleading fatigue, he asked the Regent to increase 
the guard in the Lama’s room and to allow him to have 
a night’s rest from duty. This was agreed to, and in the 
quiet of his own room Cameron matured his plan. Lang¬ 
sam made up a figure with pillows 
and clothing and concealed it near 
the panel which they had cut years 
before, when Cameron had had his 
first interview with the Lama. The 
bed upon which the lad lay was a 
few feet from the wall. About mid¬ 
night Cameron slid back the panel 
and peered into the room. The 
physician had made an examination 
of the Lama and had ordered perfect 
quiet. A dim lamp was burning 
upon a table a few yards from the 
bed. Across the doorway, which 
was about twenty yards away, two 
sentinels lay, and in the anteroom 
some twenty men were stationed. 
The Grand Lama was still uncon¬ 
scious. 

“ You had better take the figure 
to pieces again, Langsam,” said 
Cameron thoughtfully ; “it will be 
wiser not to use it. The Regent 
would know at once that someone 
had carried the Lama off and left 
the figure to delude the guards. We 
must contrive to slip him out of the 
b£d quietly and lift him through the 
hole in the panelling. The slightest 
noise will be fatal to us. Place the 
stones in order so that we can make 
all straight on our side. Bore some 
holes in the window-frames and cut some stout wooden 
pegs to fit them. When we get on to the roof we must 
drive in the pegs and secure the window ; a few blows 
with a hammer will be sufficient, if we wrap a cloth round 
the head to deaden the sound.” 

“ Allee lightee, Kamloon,” said Langsam ; “ my knife 
is sharp. Gib me an hour, and allee ready. Can I puffee 
outee light ? Tibetan lookee troo hole in door, and, by 
jingo, no go for we.” 

“ That w T ould alarm the guards at once. We must 
risk it. The light is only dim, and from where the sentinels 
are the bed may be in shadow. Hist, Langsam, not a 
word more ; the Regent’s door is opening. Luckily the 
panel is nearly closed, or the old fox would scent 
mischief.” 

With noiseless footstep the Regent slipped into the room 
and lifted the lamp. Instantly the sentinels picked up 
their weapons and stood to attention. A word from them 
placed the rest of the guard upon the alert. 

“ It is all right, my children,” said the Regent; “ ycu 
need not be alarmed w'hen you hear my door open. The 
danger will come from the corridor if any attempt is made 
to disturb the Grand Lama. Be watchful.” 

He raised the lamp and for a few minutes looked down 
upon the Lama in silence. Then he murmured the sacred 
sentence and bent forward in prayer. Touching the cold 
hand before him, he muttered, “ I was foolish to give 
so much, but the physician tells me he will recover. In 
another twelve hours he will awake again.” And re¬ 
placing the lamp upon the table, he glided stealthily from 
the room and closed his door. 

“ Now ( Langsam,” said Cameron, ” take this bag of 
food and make your way across the roof. We must have 
everything at hand before we make the venture. Hide 
it in the little room and come back as quickly as 
possible.” 
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Langsam unfastened the window, slung the bag over 
his shoulders, and stepped out upon the roof. In less than 
ten minutes he returned, and Cameron saw from his face 
that some misfortune had occurred. 

“ Bad luck, Kamloon, awfully bad luck. We hab 
forgot that we fastened the little door of the rat-hole from 
the inside and stuck the big iron bar through the staples 
of the tlap. I cannot get in ; it is as firm as a mountain ; 
awfully bad luck, by Jingo.” 

Cameron heard him with a sinking heart. 

” Oh 1 Langsam,” he said at length, ” this beats all. 
We are done now. We can do nothing. It was lucky I 
sent you with the bag. If we had got the lad out and then 
discovered we were blocked, it would have been the end of 
the chapter for us. What in the world is to be done 
now ? ” 

” Nothing,” replied Langsam, ” till we have opened the 
trap from below and unfastened the outer door. Give 
me twelve clear hours to do it in, and I will get out of 
Potala and lun to the entlance among the locks where 
our tleasure is concealed, and make my way somehow to 
the big ladder.” 

” You cannot get out of Potala, Langsam, without 
attracting attention.” 

” Me clawl like snake, Kamloon, and get away well 
before daylight come. The guards will be changed about 
four in the morning. I shall thlow my big cloak alound me 


” Have no fear, Kamloon ; give me my cloak. I skippee 
off; ta-ta.” 

He rolled himself up in the thick felt cloak, pulled his 
helmet well down over his face, and glided through the 
half-open door. Cameron saw him lie down among the 
soldiers without attracting attention from any of them. 

Slowly the night slipped away and the dim light of a 
cold morning awakened the inhabitants of the palace to 
a new day. About noon the Grand Lama stirred uneasily 
in his bed and opened his eyes. He yawned wearily, and 
turned on his pillow and fell asleep again. 

In the afternoon the Regent had a long interview with 
the Amban, and returned tired and in a very bad temper. 
Another demand had been made upon his generosity, and 
once again the Amban had plainly indicated that China 
was tired of the Regent. Before he returned, however, 
Cameron had an amazing surprise. He was sitting beside 
the bed of the Lama, when the door of the Regent's room 
opened very cautiously, and the grinning face of Langsam 
appeared. He looked around to see if the guards were 
present, and then entered. 

” By Jingo, Kamloon, jolly good luck, hip hip hullay, 
lule Blitannia; Langsam hit the nail on the head this 
time. Is the door fastened ? If it is, come here.” 

Cameron rose and looked into the Regent’s room. It 
was very handsomely furnished, but his attention was 
directed by Langsam to a large wardrobe. Leaning 


i 



“ About two 
hours after mid¬ 
night Dick heard 
the panel open, 
and a hand was 
placed upon his. The lad 
waited for a few minutes, 
then slipped noiselessly to 
the floor and crept through the 
hole in the wall.” (S$s page 483.) 
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and lie down outside 
the Lama’s door. 

No one will notice 
me ; then I march off with 
the guard and get into 
Lhasa. By four o’clock 
to-mollow morning I shall 
come to the window, tap, tappee. 
You will be leady to let me in, an 1 
then we can skippee away. It will 
only mean one night’s delay.” 

” It sounds all right, Langsam, but 
there are too many chances against you 
for you to succeed.” 
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against the heavy iron door which separated the room 
from that of the Grand Lama, Cameron watched the China¬ 
man open the doors of the cupboard. He pointed to 
something wdthin and said, “ Another way into the glate 
cavum, Kamloon ; I will tell you how I discovered it. 
This is the way the Legent goes down to his tleasure 
store. Jolly good luck, I call it, jolly good luck.” 

When Cameron was relieved by the guard, Langsam 
described his adventure. He had 
marched off with the guard at 
daylight and made his way boldly 
down the steps to the streets out¬ 
side Potala. Once free of the 
palace, he hur¬ 
ried to gain 
the entrance to 
the cavern. 

Running at 


11 Omitting the usual 
ceremonies and courtesies, 
he brushed the priests aside, 
and entered the presence 
of the Regent with frowning brow and blunt deter¬ 
mination. . . . ‘Where is the Dalai Lama ? ' he asked 
abruptly. ‘ What new foolery is this? ( See page 4S4.) 


He tried every avenue, saw the skeletons and the boxes 
of jewels, and then determined to mount a staircase which 
showed at the end of an incline. He did so and found 
himself upon a winding road which seemed to be cut 
out of the solid rock. After a long climb he discovered 
a ring, tugged at it, and the thick panel in which it was 
imbedded slid along. He stepped quietly into a dark 
place which looked like a cupboard. After listening 
intently for some time he pushed one of the doors aside 
and found himself in a room which he at once recognised 
to be that of the Regent. 

“ And here I was, Kamloon, and jolly glad to be back. 
To-night the Legent will get glate big surplise, and the 
lad will be safe in the cavuns beneath Potala.” 


full speed E^long the almost deserted roads, he managed to 
reach the entrance in a few hours. Plunging boldly into 
the thickets, he passed through the hiding-place and 
entered the long tunnel. 

Taking a steel bar with him, he opened the rock gate¬ 
way, and, lighting a torch, made his way to the great 
ladder. Toiling up this he removed the bar from the 
staples and opened the trap. Then he unfastened the 
door of the room which opened on the roof. To his delight 
he found that it was barely noon. At first he thought 
he would join Cameron at once, but a desire to investigate 
the cavern made him go down the ladder again. He 
meant to open all the rock gateways in order to discover 
how the Regent managed to get down to his treasure. 


” You are a brick, Langsam ; Dick owes his life to you. 
To-night we will make the big venture, and this time, if 
we don’t succeed, I’ll give up business and become a 
dumb hermit once again.” 

” And I’ll go back to devil-dancing, Kamloon.” 

” Not likely, my boy; it will be the Regent who will 
do the dancing, and he won’t like it. I have had a long 
talk with Dick this afternoon. He is very weak after the 
heavy dose of poison which that old villain must have 
given him, but he has made up his mind to get out of 
Potala if it can be managed. I have told him something 
of our plans. The table is moved a little nearer the door, 
and the bed closer to the panel. To-night, when ail is 
quiet, I shall give the signal and Dick will slide out of the 
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bed and come through. I am going to take one of his 
official costumes with us, but I have arranged what he 
will wear now. We will take a good supply of ammunition 
and weapons. I will block up the entrance here with 
the stones while Dick and you go across the roof to the 
rat-hole. As soon as I have made the window fast I 
will follow you. You must take the provisions over as 
soon as it is dark and make all ready to fasten the doors 
and trap when we descend. See that you have plenty of 
sulphur matches. We will take our heavy cloaks and 
furs." 

!' Light you are, Kamloon. Must we go on duty 
to-night ? ” 

M No, our leave is extended until to-morrow. The 
Regent prefers to give Dick his milk without being watched 
by us, but I reckon the lad won’t take it to-night.” 

When darkness had fallen the Regent entered the room 
with the usual glass of milk. The Grand Lama was 
lying, to all appearance, asleep. The old man peered into 
his face and shook him by the shoulder. The lad merely 
turned over and did not open his eyes. The guards took 
up their position outside the door and within the ante¬ 
room, and two soldiers sat at the entrance. The Regent 
said a few words, exhorting the men to watchfulness, 
and then his door was closed and silence reigned in the 
chamber. 

About two hours after midnight Dick heard the panel 
open, and a hand was placed upon his. The lad waited 
for a few minutes, then slipped noiselessly to the floor and 
crept through the hole in the wall. The panel was closed, 
and, in Cameron’s room, the Lama hastily flung on the 
costume provided for him. Langsam took his hand and 
led him through the open window. In less than an hour 
Cameron had replaced the stones on his side of the wall 
and was ready to leave. Taking the muffled mallet, he 
closed the window and inserted his wooden pegs. He 
thrust them in as far as they would go and struck a few 
blows. The noise seemed to resound like thunder to his 
excited imagination, but really it was not considerable 
and did not attract the attention of the sleepy sentinels. 
Snatching up the bundle which contained the Lama's 
robes, he hurried across the roof, and was overjoyed to 
hear a low whistle. Langsam was standing in the narrow 
doorway. 

" Now, Dick, my boy, we are out of the toils. Fasten 
the doorway, Langsam, and open the trap. Don't drop 
the crowbar. Have you a clear head, Dick ? You must 
go down a rather steep ladder. Langsam will go first and 
I will come after you. Take a firm grip of the ladder, 
and, for any sake, do not faint. A slip will mean death, 
so be careful and keep all your wits about you.” 


The lad was very white and nervous-looking, but he 
managed to summon up all his courage. 

” Keep close to him, Langsam, and cover him with 
your chest and arms if you can. He is very shaky, and the 
poison has knocked the manhood out of him. I will 
fasten up all right. Down with you ; it is the first step to 
victory and freedom. Farewell, Potala ! If we see your 
ugly face again, I hope it will be from a distance.” 

He made all secure and lowered the trap, thrusting the 
bar through the iron staples, and then descended into the 
thick darkness of the underworld. It was an anxious 
descent. Dick Renton was experiencing for the first time 
in his life what it was to be in a position of peril which 
demanded steadiness of nerve and quiet courage. As 
they descended the long shaft, the rocky walls seemed to 
be falling in upon him, he drew his breath with quick pants, 
and the perspiration, despite the cold, stood in beads upon 
his forehead. His heart was thumping against his chest, 
and if Langsam’s cheery voice had not whispered en¬ 
couragement, and his strong arms and broad shoulders 
pressed him securely against the ladder, he would probably 
have fainted. 

After what seemed an age, he placed his feet upon level 
ground and soon heard the roaring of the subterranean 
river. Then, to his intense relief, they entered a rock-hewn 
chamber and in a few minutes a cheery fire was blazing, and 
the three adventurers began to enjoy a hearty meal. 

” Rule, Britannia,” said Cameron as he looked round with 
satisfaction ; ” exit the Dalai Lama and enter Dick Renton. 
You have done famously, my boy ; Nelson and Welling¬ 
ton are not in it with you. I should like to see the Iron 
Duke going down the iron ladder with as much steadiness 
as you did. Bless my soul, the lad’s asleep ! Lift him up 
gently, Langsam, and let him rest among the furs. I feel 
twenty years younger to-night or to-day, or whatever it is ; 
I could dance a hornpipe in spite of the darkness.” 

” Golly, Kamloon,” said Langsam, chuckling, ” you 
talkee about dance ; when de Legent come in to say, 

* How do ? Good morning ' to the Dalai Lama, him facee 
will be like a picture, what you callee comic almanack. 
Talk about looking glum. He say, ' O my, holy smoke, 
by J ingo ! * rub him eye, blow him nose, cuss and kick, 
no go. Look again, no Dalai Lama, ‘ Well, blow me,’ 
he say ; look alound, and then the soldiers begin to think 
earthquake come—bish—bash—bing—bang—him kick and 
shout, and allee time we lying underneath Potala, and 
saying, ‘ Silly old fool/ By, by, Kamloon, sleepee 
well, little one; Langsam had enough foolin' for one 
day.” 

In less than twenty minutes, Cameron and Langsam were 
both fast asleep, worn out with fatigue and happiness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

IN THE CAVERNS BENEATH POTALA. 


HE wintry sun was struggling 
through the mists when the 
Regent rose from his couch 
and passed through the iron 
door which opened into the 
room of the Grand Lama. The 
sentinels were seated near the 
ante - chamber, and a low 
murmur of voices arose as the 
officer in charge gave certain 
instructions relative to the 
changing of the guard. The 
light filtered through the heavy 
closed window-shutters. Calling a soldier, the Regent 
ordered him to open the shutters. When he had done 
so the old man stepped up to the bed. He was stretching 
out his hand to awaken the Lama when he perceived, to 
his profound astonishment, that the bed was empty. 

He gave a gasp of dismay, rubbed his eyes as though 
he had lost the use of them and by rubbing would restore 


the sight, and then flung back the bed-clothes and threw 
them upon the floor. The sleeping-robes of the Lama 
rolled out. They had been placed, neatly folded up, 
beside the pillow. The cry of rage which broke from 
the Regent made the guards leap up in affright and seize 
their weapons. The officer darted through the open 
doorway, but stood transfixed at the sight of the empty 
bed. If the Regent had had a weapon in his hand the 
officer would have forfeited his life on the spot, for the 
furious old man was like a madman. 

” Where is the Dalai Lama ? ” he shrieked at length, 
clutching the officer by the wrist. “ Is this the way you 
keep guard over a precious life ? Where is he, I say ? The 
Amban has bribed you, you treacherous villain, and you 
have allowed him to be stolen away. I will have you torn 
limb from limb.” He seized the trembling officer by the 
throat and shook him. ” Where is he ? 1 ake me to him. 

Tell me where he is, as you value your life! Seize this traitor 
and tie him up. Do you hear me ? Seize him, some of you. 
Will no one obey me, treacherous dogs that ye are ? ” 
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The soldiers were too astonished to do anything; they 
could only shake their heads and look stupidly from the 
one to the other. 

” My lord Regent,” gasped the officer, when the grasp 
on his throat was relaxed, “ you are in error. We are 
faithful servants of Tibet, and would cheerfully give our 
lives for the safety of the Dalai Lama. We have been 
in the room all night, and our vigilance was not relaxed 
for a moment. There has been no disturbance ; the outer 
door is barricaded from the outside and has never been 
opened. The guard is posted there at this moment, and 
has been in position all the night. Go forth, my lord, 
and, without saying anything about what we know has 
happened, ask if anything has disturbed them during 
the hours of darkness. You yourself saw how firmly 
the heavy window-shutters were fastened. If the Dalai 
Lama is not now in this room, it is because he must have 
used his divine powers to pass out unseen. He may be 
found incarnated in a new form. Who are we to deny 
his wonderful powers or hinder his going if he desired 
to pass away unnoticed from Potala ? He will be found 
where the great gods have carried him, and must be sought 
for as in years gone by. If the Grand Lama is not now 
in this room it is because the gods have called him to 
assume/a new form. We are innocent of treachery or 
wrong-doing.” 

An affirmative murmur arose from the soldiers. 

“ Ye fools,” shouted the Regent, ” the Dalai Lama 
never seeks a new incarnation without first consulting 
his priests. It is treachery, I tell you. Search the room, 
do not miss the tiniest corner, look about you, and, on 
your lives, leave not a thing unturned 1 ” 

The Regent knew more about the mysteries of incarna¬ 
tion than did the soldiers, and was therefore sceptical. 
He was certain that human agency accounted for the 
disappearance of the Dalai Lama, and was convinced 
that the Amban was at the bottom of the business. 
Suddenly a new thought crossed his mind. ” Call the 
Afghan, Ali Khan,” he said ; ” where is he ? He is worth 
a thousand dullards such as ye are. Summon him from 
his slumbers. He lies in the room next to this.” 

A soldier hammered on the door with a pistol butt, 
and called upon the men on guard to open instantly. 
When it was unbarred a number darted through, and 
pushed against the door of Ali Khan’s room. A few 
minutes later the men returned. 

” My lord Regent, the Afghan is not in his room. The 
place is empty ; come and see 1 ” 

“Not until I have satisfied myself that the Dalai Lama 
is not here. Wait for me; guard the room until I come 
to look for myself.” 

In the light which now flooded the room search was 
made for the missing Lama. Not a trace could be found. 
White-faced and trembling the Regent then dashed into 
the room of Ali Khan. The bed had not been slept in, 
but the gloom prevented the old man seeing the exact 
condition of the chamber. 

” Open the window-shutters and let in the light.” 

” They will not open, my lord ; they are fastened from 
the outside and we cannot move them.” 

” Use the butts of your muskets and burst them open, 
ye dull-witted fools. Smash them to splinters, and let 
the daylight in.” 

Anxious to show their zeal, the soldiers plied their weapons 
and knocked the casements and shutters to pieces. 

" See, my lord, the bed has not been disturbed. What 
is this ?—the plaster has been knocked out of the wall. 
Stones have been removed ; I can see where they have 
> been tampered with. Stand aside, men ; let me examine 
the wall.” 

The officer knelt down and scrutinised the place where 
the plaster had been removed. Cameron had replaced 
the stones carefully, but a few minutes' examination showed 
that the wall had indeed been interfered with. A few 
quick movements, and the hole was revealed. The officer 

£ assed through, and stood beside the bed of the Dalai 
ama. 


” The mystery is solved, my lord,” he said, when he 
returned. ” If the Dalai Lama was stolen away, this is how 
he was kidnapped: they must have carried him off when 
he was asleep, and passed him through the window to the 
roof. May we search ? ” 

Nodding his head, the Regent himself clambered through 
the shattered casement, and led the way to the roof. The 
soldiers followed eagerly and scattered in all directions, 
running hither and thither, like hounds trying to pick up 
a scent. The Regent knew that every door which led 
from the roof was well guarded by vigilant sentries ; he 
urged his followers, therefore, to leave not one corner 
unexplored. 

It was nearly noon before the search was abandoned, 
and the tired men were forced to confess that, so far as the 
vast roof was concerned, there was not the slightest trace 
of the missing Grand Lama or of those who must have 
connived at his disappearance. All reported that no 
sound or trace had been heard or seen. All that day the 
great monastery was filled with men who moved about 
with troubled, anxious faces. The Regent gathered his 
priests about him, and acquainted them with the awful 
fact. No one could declare whether the occurrence was 
a new incarnation of the Grand Lama or an audacious 
kidnapping outrage carried out by the cunning Chinese. 

Spies soon carried the tidings to the Amban. Calling 
up the entire body of his guards, the Chinese representative 
hurried to Potala and demanded an audience. Omitting 
the usual ceremonies and courtesies, he brushed the priests 
aside, and entered the presence of the Regent with frowning 
brow and blunt determination. He was almost white 
with rage. 

” Where is the Dalai Lama ? ” he asked abruptly. 
“ What new foolery is this ? The man shall lose his 
head who has ventured in this mad way to play with the 
power of China. Produce the Dalai Lama, Regent, or 
m another hour you shall be arrested, and a Chinese army 
be on its way to hammer at the gates of Lhasa. Let the 
play cease, if you value your life ; I have had enough 
of fooling.” 

The guards closed round the threatened Regent and 
weapons were drawn. The Tibetans could hardly be 
kept from springing upon the Chinese. 

” Nay, Amban,” said the Regent, after a long pause, 
” this is no time for blustering words and drawn swords. 
Tibet does not play with sacred things. This matter is 
trying for you, but to us it is a matter of life and death. 
The Dalai Lama has disappeared, and left no trace of his 
going. He may have done so by the exercise of his own 
will and divine powers, for he can choose the time of his 
re-incamation, or he may have been stolen away by others. 
No Tibetan would carry him off, and you know that apart 
from men of my race there are only ”—he was going 
to say “ Chinese,” but the look upon the face of the Amban 
checked his speech. After a pause he went on : ” Ali 
Khan, his Afghan servant, has disappeared also.” 

At the words ” Ali Khan ” the Amban started as if he 
had been shot. 

” Ali Khan, the Afghan of Khelat, my own servant ! ” 
he shouted. ” Do you tell me that he has been in Potala 
since the day he disappeared from my house and service ? 
Have a care. Regent. I made inquiries when he passed 
away so mysteriously, and was told by men of the palace 
that he had been recalled by the Amir, his sovereign. I 
thought myself that he had been murdered by someone’s 
orders, and that Lhasa could tell the story of his death, 
if it had chosen. Now you tell me that since that day he 
has been in the service of the Dalai Lama, and in Potala. 
Do not forget that Ali Khan was one of my most trusted 
servants.” 

” I do not forget, my lord, and therein lies part of the 
mystery. He may have been in your service all the time, 
and carrying out your secret wishes. When we find Ali 
Khan it may be that the mystery of the disappearance 
of the Dalai Lama will be explained. It will be well if the 
representatives of China can make it clear that they 
are guiltless of this terrible affair.” 
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*' Is that a threat, my lord ? ** 

“ I am a priest, and threats 
do not become one of my pro¬ 
fession, nor do lies. The Dalai 
Lama must be found. We know 
what to do if he has reached the 
hour of a new incarnation, and 
we know also what to do if 
treachery has stolen him ojt of 
Potala. When Ali Khan reports 
to you-” 

“ To me ! ** shouted the Am- 
ban. “Why should he report to 
me ? Another insult such as 
this, Regent, and I leave this 
place never to return until a 
Chinese army is at my back. 

Make no mistake, my lord ; I 
know nothing of this matter. 

China will demand the Dalai 

Lama from you. Ponder well 

what I suggest. Let your 

soldiers send word to all the 
frontier guards, let every travel¬ 
ler be put to the question, 
and every village and hut be 
searched. Scatter your spies 
broadcast over Tibet, with a full 
description of Ali Khan and 
his servant, and order them to 
arrest the Afghan and bring 

him, alive or dead, to Lhasa. 

Now, hear my last word. If 
the Dalai Lama be not found 
speedily, you must be prepared 
to give a satisfactory answer to 
China.’ 1 

He turned upon his heel and 
strode angrily away. Many 
hands clutched weapons, and «< Slowly the 
questioning looks were directed Chinaman drew 
to the Regent by the enraged himse)f ou( of 
Tibetans. A sign a whisper. the wa availing 
would have meant death to the ,. ,, r . 

Amban and all with him. but h,mseH of eve / y »■* 
the Regent dared not give it. p ', ece L whc L re , he , 

To assassinate an official so high c ° uld place h,s hands or feet 
in rank meant severe punish- ( See P a 8 e 4 86 -) 
ment by Chinese armies, and, 

dearly as he would have liked to give the command, the 
Regent dared not plunge Tibet into the certainty of a 
cruel war. 

China could smite with a strong hand when she chose, 
and her methods were not those of gentleness. The 
Amban fully believed that the wily priest had transferred 
the Dalai Lama to some remote monastery for his own 
purposes, while the Regent as strongly believed that the 
Amban was responsible for the whole affair, and was 
holding the Grand Lama securely until he could bribe the 
Tibetans to pay heavily for the ransom of their Chief 
Priest. 


certain that every part of the 
country would be subjected to 
the closest investigation. 

Meanwhile, in the vast caverns 
below Potala, the fugitives who 
had caused all this uproar were 
lying snugly concealed. For a 
few days Dick Renton was un¬ 
able to do more than eat and 
sleep. The excitement of the 
escape, following the weakness 
induced by the poison, unfitted 
him for any active interest in 
anything that was going on. 
He could only lie on his robes in 
the darkness, and wait until 
some strength came back to his 
weakened frame. The quiet 
and the intense darkness proved 
the best of ail restoratives. 

Cameron and Langsam were 
keenly alive to the dangers of 
their position. They knew well 
that the disappearance of the 
Dalai Lama would arouse every 
man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom, and that it would be 
impossible to escape if they 
sought the open country. For 
a few weeks the food they had 
with them would be enough to 
support life ; after it was eaten 
there would be nothing for it 
but to try to reach some hiding- 
place where food might be ob¬ 
tained. 

There was one alternative, 
but Cameron resolutely thrust 
this from him. Still the idea 
recurred and troubled his mind. 
At length he felt that it must 
be faced and settled one way or 
the other. The alternative was 
to restore the Dalai Lama and 
place him once more in the 
palace whence he had been 
stolen. The secret passage dis¬ 
covered by Langsam offered a 
fairly easy way to do this, for 
it would not be difficult to enter the cupboard in the 
room of the Regent, await a favourable opportunit)', 
and allow the lad to creep back into his own apartment. 
Then, afterwards, Cameron and Langsam could invent 
some plausible story about circumventing a Chinese plot 
arranged by the Amban, and it was highly probable that 
the Regent, in his joy at seeing the Grand Lama again, 
would accept their explanation of what had transpired. 
The longer Cameron dwelt upon this solution of their 
difficulties the more it appealed to him. He determined, 
therefore, to lay the whole matter clearly before young 
Dick. 


Left to himself, the Regent gathered his Council and 
issued orders for a stringent search throughout the king¬ 
dom. Nothing was to be overlooked. Orders were given for 
every pass to be guarded night and day. Soldiers were 
sent in all directions to arouse the country. Every Chinese 
messenger coming into or leaving Tibet was to be arrested, 
and kept in remote mountain fortresses. Messages taken 
from them were to be sent forthwith to Potala. All the 
bands of thieves which infested the roads and rivers 
were warned to be on the alert. A full description of Ali 
Khan, the Afghan, and his sturdy servant, was circulated, 
and a heavy price set upon their heads. 

The highest nobility and abundant wealth awaited the 
man who could bring the Afghan to Potala. Never in the 
history of the secluded kingdom had so wide-spread and 
searching vigilance been ordered from Lhasa. It was 


Langsam, meanwhile, was tackling the problem from 
another side. He snatched a few hours’ sleep and, long 
before the others were stirring, began to explore the intri¬ 
cacies of the vast subterranean caverns in which they 
were imprisoned. Taking some torches from the walls 
he set out, following, in the first instance, the current of 
the river. In about six hours he returned. With much 
satisfaction he flung a large coil of rope upon the floor of 
the little cave where Dick was lying. 

" See here, Cameron,’* he said, in Tibetan; “ luck has 
not left us. I stumbled upon this when I was about 
two hours' walk from this place. I had a bad fall, but it 
was worth the bruise. It is good, strong rope—feel it. 
With this to aid us we can climb up the rough, straight 
cliff, which rises from the river at that place where we 
were compelled to turn aside.*' 
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Cameron remembered the precipitous cliff around which 
the river swirled with such mighty force. 

“ Suppose that we can climb it, Langsam, what then ? 
Climbing is an exercise we don't need just at present. 
What good is it likely to do us ? ’’ 

“ Plenty good, Cameron; you don't expect to stay in 
this little shelter for always, do you ? The Regent may 
remember that there are doors which lead from the roof 
to the cavern, and when he has tried many things he may 
make up his mind to try the dark places under Potala. 
Spies will have been sent to search every comer of Tibet 
and to inquire if we have been seen anywhere. They will 
return and say that nothing has been discovered. Then 
some wise priest will speak of the cavern, and trusted 
soldiers will be sent down to make a search. This place 
is on the road, and would be discovered before many 
hours had passed. If we are to escape, we must find some 
place which is out of reach. Do you see ? That is where 
the rope will help us." 

" I believe you are right, Langsam; I ought tc have 
thought of this sooner. The quicker we begin to look 
about for another refuge the better it will be. Let the 
lad sleep on. Take some food in the bag, and we will 
atari straight away.” 

Cameron felt uncomfortable so soon as he realised the 
actual danger, and determined to get away at once. After 
a hasty meal, and leaving Dick fast asleep, they made 
their way to the cliff. Wading into the icy-cold river, 
which reached to their shoulders, they pushed their way 
around the edge of the rocks. Cameron held the torch 
while Langsam searched for a foothold. The rocky front 
was slippery with slimy growths. Slowly the Chinaman 
drew himself out of the water, availing himself of every 
jutting piece where he could place his hands or feet. 

Once clear of the stream, he found plenty of holes. With 
great care he drew himself upward. The rope was slung 
over his shoulders. After about an hour’s hard work he 
had passed out of Cameron’s sight, but his heavy breathing 
told his waiting comrade that the labour was trying. The 
cold of the water was intense and Cameron was forced 
to scramble upon the bank. At length he heard a splash 
as though something had fallen from a height. Cameron 
lit a fresh torch, and managed to see that the end of the 
rope was floating on the water. He grabbed it and 
pulled gently. It only came a short distance. Evidently 
it was fastened above. Then he felt a jerking upon it, 
as though a heavy body were swarming down. Presently 
the burly form of Langsam showed within the circle of 
light. The Chinaman was sliding down the rope. Still 
hanging upon it, he called out in the Tibetan tongue: 

" Are you there, Cameron ? " 

" Of course I am; can’t you see the torch ? " 

“ Can you follow me up the rope ? I am going to the 
top again; I have found the place we need. Wait until 
1 shake the rope as a signal that I have got up, and then 
follow me." 

“ Right you are, my boy ; up with you. I am nearly 
frozen with the cold of the river and my wet things are 
sticking to me, but I'll manage somehow." 

It was about as difficult a climb as Cameron had ever 
attempted, and many times he slid back. He was almost 
breathless when, after a mighty struggle, he found him¬ 
self hanging beneath a sharp ledge of rock which jutted 
out from the cliff. Langsam had wisely placed his thick 
cloak under the rope to prevent friction. Cameron’s 
heart sank when he tried to pull himself over the ledge. 
The feat was an absolute impossibility after the long 
struggle. 

" It’s no go, Langsam," he gasped ; " I can’t manage 
it." 

A strong hand grasped his, and Langsam exerted all 
his strength. In a few minutes Cameron lay panting 
on a broad flat ledge of rock which stood about eighty 
feet above the water. It was a platform which would 
provide lodging-room for twenty or thirty men. 

" Here we are, Cameron, safe and sound. This place 
ought to do. There is only one way up to it, and that is 


the way you have just come. Do not go too near the 
edge.” 

" Trust me," said Cameron; “ I don’t want to bang like 
a stone into that beastly river. It was an awful climb 
for a wet shiverer." 

" No harder for us than for anyone else, Cameron. We 
shall be safe here when we get the food up. We can always 
get water by climbing down or hauling it up. What do 
you think of the place ? ’’ 

“ How do I know when I can’t see it ? The torch is 
out and we have no means of lighting it. Have you 
any matches ? " 

" They are all in the cave with Dick." 

" Mine are wet through. My heart is nearly jumping 
out of its place. I wish we had some steps to this blessed 
garret, Langsam. I can't tackle another climb like the 
last." 

“ Never mind ; I will go down to send up our provisions 
and the rest of the goods. I will collect plenty of torches. 
Be ready to haul Dick up when I pull the rope." 

The Chinaman rolled towards the edge, grasped the 
rope, and Cameron heard him chuckling as he slid out of 
sight. It was more than an hour before he shook the rope 
to signify that he was ready with the provisions. Cameron 
was preparing to haul them up when he felt someone 
climbing. He waited until Langsam’s voice sounded at his 
feet, and reaching out his hand Cameron pulled him over 
the ledge. 

" Oh," said he, " it’s you, you heathen. I thought it 
was Dick. Where is he ? " 

" With the provisions ; he is going to fasten the goods 
to the rope and we must haul them up. When all have 
been landed safely, Dick will make a loop at the end of the 
rope and sit in it. We must pull him up." 

" He ought to climb, as we did." 

“ He cannot; his arms are weak, and, besides, he has 
no— : — " The Chinaman hesitated as though he desired to 
conceal something. He was really going to say " he has 
no courage," but refrained. 

“ Has no what ? said Cameron. 

" Never mind," replied Langsam; " the lad will grow 
stronger. Nerves are not made of the right sort in palaces 
where the Grand Lama lives." 

" You don’t mean to say that young Dick Renton is a 
coward, do you ? ” 

" I say nothing, Cameron, but it is not wise to try him 
too much. We must be patient and teach him." 

“ You are a decent chap, Langsam, and know how to 
weigh a man up. I’ll say what you do not like to say. 
Dick is afraid to climb up the cliff in the darkness with 
the river roaring beneath him. Isn’t that it ? " 

“ That is true ; Cameron, he is trembling like a frightened 
child. He is afraid of the river and the rocks and the 
darkness. If he was made to climb the rope he would 
faint before he reached half-way." 

" It can’t be cowardice 1 Dick’s father and mother 
were English, so it cannot be that he is afraid. I tell you 
what it is, Langsam; it’s want of practice. That’s what 
it is, want of practice, of course it is. If I had had any 
sense I ought to have known that straight away. I'm 
the silliest beggar in Tibet not to have thought of that 
before. You see, courage is largely a matter of practice. 
If you were to put a soldier in a deep black mine he would 
shiver with fright while a miner would be whistling and 
laughing. Put the same miner in the front line of skir¬ 
mishers and he would die of fright, or stick both miner 
and soldier on the fore-yard of a ship when a gale is blowing 
and they would both drop off with sheer funk. It's practice, 
Langsam, practice, nothing more or less. We must try 
to teach Dick to take things as they come, and make the 
best of them. Haul away at the provisions; we have 
talked long enough. Haul away, my son; up she comes. 
Steady ; don’t lose anything." 

After some hard pulling all the provisions were safely 
stowed on the ledge. langsam cut off a piece of the 
rope and made a cord which Dick could tie around his 
body under the armpits, after encircling the rope with it. 
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Then he made a strong loop for a seat. When they felt 
Dick’s weight they hauled gently until presently the light 
of the torch revealed a thin, white face, and the next 
minute Langsam lifted the lad safely on to the ledge. 

'* Bravo, Dick, my hero,” said Cameron, patting his 


shoulder ; “ here we are, safe and sound, and a jolly lodging- 
place you will find it. If any enemy comes poking about 
the cavern he will have to be smart to catch a sight of us. 
We shall see him without being seen, and nothing but a 
strong ladder will enable him to get to us." 


KH 4 


44 He had scarcely reached 
the grain when Langsam 

drew the rope up and lowered ^ 

it, this time with the torch fastened to 
the end. Dick snatched it and held it 
aloft. After a few minutes he saw 

Cameron lying, insensible, half buried in the grain." (See page 488.) 


CHAPTER XX. 


DICK SHOWS SOMB ENGLISH GRIT. 


N EXT day Langsam went down to make sure that 
nothing likely to betray their presence had been 
left behind. Cameron instructed him to go into 
the roadway with a lighted torch, and to walk 
about, while they watched from the ledge. The Chinaman 
could be seen distinctly, as he paced to and fro. 

” That’s all right, Dick,’’ said Cameron. ” I wanted 
to make sure that this ledge commanded a view of the 
roadway. If the Regent comes down to search the cave, 
he will be bound to pass where we can easily see him, 
and we shall not be surprised. By this time I expect 
the old man has sent search-parties to make a close inves¬ 
tigation in every village and town in Tibet. He will be 
furious when he finds that there is no trace of us. Three 
men are not hidden in a place like this country, where every ¬ 


thing is reported to Potala. They must obtain food and 
shelter. When the villagers send word that no strangers 
have been seen, the Regent may think of the big caves 
beneath the palace and command a search to be made. 
These caverns are evidently meant to be a place of 
refuge.” 

” I have often heard the priests speak of the refuge under 
the palace, Cameron; it is intended to be a place of shelter 
in times of danger. Every year great stores of rice and 
grain are hidden away, in order that there may be abundance 
of food if necessary.” 

” Are you sure of that, Dick ? ” 

” Certainly. The worshippers bring grain as part of 
their offerings, and it is stored away in some hidden place. 
I have heard the Regent say that, if Potala were besieged 
by Chinese soldiers, the garrison could defend the place 

for years without a particle of food being brought in from 
outside.” 

“ If you are right, my boy—and there is no reason why 
you should not be—we may be better off than we dream. 
We must begin to search for the hidden grain. Food is 
worth more to us than jewels. Langsam must set to work. 
He will find grain if it is hidden down here. He has 
a nose like a hungry leopard when food is in demand.” 

For the next fortnight Cameron and Langsam spent all 
their time hunting for the grain stores. Their situation 
was becoming desperate, for the provisions were now 
almost exhausted. At length their efforts were rewarded 
with success. An accident led to the fortunate discovery. 
The Chinaman had been wading in the river, and was 
afterwards walking barefooted along a broad roadway, 
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when his foot struck against something hard. He gave 
% howl of pain, and danced about, holding his big toe. 

What in the world are you howling about, you 
heathen ? ” shouted Cameron. “ You nearly gave me 
the creeps, bawling out so suddenly. Shut up, or the 
Regent will be hearing you.*’ 

44 By Jingo, Cameron, I have nearly knocked my big 
toe into my heel. I struck something. Here it is—a great, 
big, iron ring.” 

He held the torch near th3 ground and examined the 
place. A large iron ring lay upon a slab of rock. Kneeling 
beside it, Langsam took out his knife, and drew it along 
some faintly-defined lines which formed a square. Hauling 
at the ring with all their strength, the two men slowly 
raised a slab of stone. A dark cavity yawned beneath 
them. Fastening the torch to a cord, they lowered it. 
Presently the light flickered and went out. 

44 Foul air,” said Cameron; ” stand back from the hole. 
It will take a few hours to clear the place of the poisonous 
gas. If you went down now, you would flicker out like 
the torch. I wonder if we have struck on another dungeon 
full of skeletons. Leave the place 
open. To-morrow we will come 
again, and, if the torch burns 
brightly, one of us must go down 
and find out what is below.” 

Next day, taking a length of rope 
and a bag, they lowered a lighted 
torch into the hole. It burned 
clearly, and, far below, they saw 
something yellow. 

44 It looks like loose grain, Dick; 
we have found what we need. 

Who goes down first ? ” 

” I do,” said Langsam. 

” No, you don’t, my boy; we’ll 
draw for it. Here you are. The 
shortest piece of cord means that 
the man who has drawn it will 
have the honour of first shot. 

Now, Dick, the youngest tries his 
luck first. Right you are. Now, 

Langsam, no holding back; take 
a chance. I have what’s left. 

Show up, my boys, and three 
cheers for the lucky chap.” 

They held out the strands they 
had drawn. Dick had the shortest 
piece. 

” Let me go,” said Langsam ; " I am the strongest.” 

" Not a bit of it, you envious beggar,” laughed Cameron ; 
“don’t try to swindle Dick. Down with you, my boy; 
fill the bag as soon as you can, tie the rope round it, and 
we’ll haul it up. Then you will be pulled up afterwards. 
You have all the luck ; give him the bag, Langsam.” 

The Chinaman lowered the torch again and swung the 
rope to and fro. The flame was clear and bright. He 
drew it up again, and dropped the rope into the’ black¬ 
ness of the pit. Dick took the bag and paused irresolutely. 
His face was very white and his hands trembled. The 
darkness seemed to unnerve him. No words were spoken, 
but it was plain that he was full of fear. 

” Must I go down into that horrible hole, Cameron ? ” 
he whispered. 

44 Why not, my boy ? If you don’t, Langsam will. If 
he will not, I shall go. We must have the grain or die 
from famine. There is nothing but darkness to fear, 
and we have plenty of that. The poisonous gas is all 
out by this time. An English school-boy would be down 
like a shot, before one had time to say 4 Go.* You are 
English, remember, and Englishmen do not hang back 
when duty says 4 go forward.' ” 

44 I forgot, Cameron. Give me the bag.” 

Without another word, he seized the rope and slid 
down into the dark chasm; Cameron beard him drop 
upon the grain and begin to fill the bag. 

44 Look out, Langsam,” he said ; 44 I am going down 


to help the lad. He has learned his first lesson; we must 
not drive him too hard. He was shaken with fear, but— 
he went down for all that. He will learn to face even* 
peril after a time, and become a leader yet. You must 
hold the rope securely, and be ready to pull him out when 
I give the word.” 

Cameron slid down the rope and dropped beside Dick, 
who was busy filling the bag. The atmosphere in the 
pit was close and stifling, making it difficult to work in. 
They sank nearly to their knees in the grain. It seemed 
like an hour before the bag was filled and drawn up. Then 
the rope dropped again and Dick prepared to ascend. 
He was quickly drawn up, and the rope came down again 
for Cameron. 

44 Heavy weights must climb up,” shouted Langsam ; 
44 catch bold.” 

Cameron heard the rope splash on the grain. He had 
moved away some little distance and was struggling knee- 
deep through the mass. He must have gone farther than 
he intended, for presently a curious faintness came over 
him. The darkness was intense, and he could not discern 
the hole of light made by the 
torch. As he blundered forward 
his head began to swim, and he felt 
as though a hand were gripping his 
throat. He tried to call out, but 
could make no sound. He felt 
sleepy and thought he would rest 
awhile. He sank quietly upon the 
yielding grain and remembered 
nothing more. Anxiously Langsam 
peered through the hole, and 
shouted to Cameron to make haste. 
There was no response. Again he 
called out, but the silence of Death 
had fallen upon the blackness. 

44 Langsam,” said Dick, 44 he does 
not reply. Something is amiss. 
Stand aside, I am going down 
again. Stand by the rope and drag 
us out when I call.” 

Before the Chinaman could say a 
word, the lad had seized the rope 
and slid out of sight. He had 
scarcely reached the grain when 
Langsam drew the rope up and 
lowered it, this time with the torch 
fastened to the end. Dick snatched 
it and held it aloft. After a few 
minutes he saw Cameron lying, insensible, half buried in 
the grain. 

44 I have found him, Langsam,” he shouted, as he leaped 
forward and tried to drag the body nearer the rope ; ‘ * he 
is lying motionless, overcome by the poisonous gas. What 
shall I do ? Tell me quickly.” 

44 Can you make a loop at the end of the rope ? If you 
can, then run the rope into the form of a noose and slip 
it over his shoulders. When you give the word I will 
haul him up. Do you understand ? ” 

44 I think so, but I am feeling faint. I have fastened the 
rope around his waist, but I am afraid the knot is not well 
made. Haul away. I cannot hold out much longer.” 

As he spoke he was fumbling with the knot, trying to 
make it firm. There was a sudden jerk. Langsam was 
exerting his strength and had lifted Cameron from the 
grain. Slowly he raised him, until, at the height of about 
six feet, the weight of Cameron’s shoulders caused the 
insensible body to lurch to one side, he fell head down¬ 
wards, the rope slipped over his thighs, and in another 
moment he had plunged into the grain, striking the torch 
and nearly knocking Dick Renton senseless. Langsam, 
relieved of the weight, tumbled backwards upon the 
rocky floor of the cavern. The quick-witted Chinaman 
realised at once what had happened. 

44 Dick,” he roared, 44 find the torch and blow it into 
a flame. If you cannot, you must work in the dark. 
Listen to what I say. Make a strong knot at the end 


B Cbum. 

J UST one who never starts “ to preach ” 
when days of shadow come : 

Bat understands—and walks beside— 
and cheers you on : a chum ! 

Just one who cares not il your path in 
palace lies or slum,— 

So long as it is grandly walked with sturdy 
feet: a chum 1 

Just one who listens—knows—and keeps— 
in courteous silence dumb. 

The thoughts and dreams you trust to him, 
in confidence : a chum ! 

Just one who sings a song of pluck above 
the world-way’s hum : 

And grips your hand : a soul to trust from 
youth to age,—a chum 1 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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of the rope, and pass it round Cameron’s body under the 
arm-pits. Have you done what I say ? ” He waited 
anxiously for a reply. 

” Yes, the knot is made ; what must I do next ? Be 
quick, Langsam, be quick.” 

” If the rope is now round his body, under the arm- 
pits, take the knot and make a loop by tying it round the 
rope. Slip it close to the body. Leave Cameron w'here 
he is as soon as you see that the rope is all right. Now 
climb up to me. You must swarm up the rope. Use 
your hands and feet, and exert yourself as much as you 
can. Hurry up.” 

After the lapse of a few minutes Langsam felt him 
struggling and swarming up. He held firmly and called 
down to encourage the lad. At length Dick reached the 
hole and was lifted out. Then, together, they lifted the 
insensible man from the grain, Langsam drawing up the 
rope inch by inch until Dick was able to grab Cameron 
by the shoulder. With a mighty effort they dragged 
him upon the rocky floor of the cavern. Langsam lighted 
another torch and dashed to the river for w r ater. 

Dick loosed the knot, and unfastened Cameron’s clothing. 
It was a joyful moment when the insensible man drew 
a long breath. They dashed the water in his face. He 
began to mutter incoherent words. In about half an 
hour he opened his eyes. Soon he was himself again. 

” Hello,” he said, as he tried to rise to his feet, “ what’s 
the row, Langsam ? It’s very dark. The Dalai Lama 
will be asleep by now. Keep a good watch. I don’t 
trust the Regent. He is a villain. Has anything 
happened ? I don’t know where I am.” 

” It’s all right, Cameron,” said Dick ; ” we are both 

here.” 

” Is that you, Dick, my boy ? What’s up ? I’m all wet.” 
He passed his hand over his damp clothing. ” Oh, I 
remember now. I was in the hole and something caught 
me by the throat. I could hardly breathe, and then I 
fell asleep.” 

” Asleep, Cameron J ” laughed Langsam, ” you were 
nearly dead. The gas almost finished you. Dick had 


got out all right and we were waiting for you. You didn't 
come, so I shouted to you. There was no answer. Before 
I could do anything Dick jumped at the rope and slipped 
down to find out what was wrong. He found you lying 
insensible and made a sling to haul you up. It slipped 
when I was pulling, and down you went again. You 
nearly buried him in the grain. The gas got him next, 
and he could hardly tie you up. I wanted him to come 
out, but he would not until he had secured the rope 
around vour body under the arm-pits. Then he climbed 
up, and together we got you out of that horrible trap. 
If it had not been for Dick you would have died in the 
grain.” 

Cameron was too weak to say much, but he felt for 
Dick’s hand and pressed it warmly. Nothing could 
have given him greater joy, for when he heard that the 
lad had conquered his fears and faced the blackness once 
again although he knew that the gas had prostrated 
Cameron, he saw that Dick had got the true English 
spirit. The monastery, with its sickly piety and ill-training, 
had not been able to kill the hidden manhood in him. 
If Dick had not hesitated to risk his own life in order to 
save his comrade, clearly he had the stuff of the hero in his 
composition, and Cameron was more than satisfied. 

After some hours had passed they climbed to their 
refuge upon the high ledge and had a hearty meal. Again 
and again Langsam was forced to go over the incident, 
and the story lost nothing in the way he described Dick’s 
pluck. 

” He is English, Langsam my boy, every inch of him. 
Talk about being afraid ! Dick does not know what 
fear is. He’s real grit right through, English to the 
backbone. Who cares for the cunning old Regent and 
his spies now ? Let him fill Tibet with his soldiers. We’ll 
win through every one of them. Shake hands again, 
Dick, it does me good ; it isn’t every day I get a chance 
of shaking hands with a chap like you. I tell you what, 
Langsam, this beastly old cave is getting light; the sun¬ 
shine is in it, you heathen. I feel as if I could sing ‘ God 
save the Queen ’ and * Rule, Britannia 1 ’ ” 



“ Play Steady! ” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HE field is set; upon the green 

The rival teams to-day are seen. 
Within the tent the batsmen stand. 
The Captain lays on one a hand ; 

,f You go in next; we trust to you. 

If you should fail what can we do 1 
They’re putting forth their fullest powers. 
Play steady, and the game is ours ! ” 

Two armies stand, battle-arrayed. 

The guns begin their cannonade. 

Whose is the victory who can tell— 

Those who shall charge, those who repel ? 


The Colonel gives his men the word, 
Above the battle-din 'tis heard : 

” Unbroken be your ranks to-day. 

Stand steady, and we win the fray.” 

That word be yours amid the strife. 

You who must play the game of life. 

You who must meet anon the foe, 

And conquer or in shame lie low. 

Keep cool the head, and brave the heart, 
And ever play the noble part. 

His is the victory who endures, 

Stand steady, and the crown is yours 1 
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Engines, and railway matters generally, always have a great 
fascination for the boy mind ; I think, therefore, that the photo¬ 
graphs reproduced in these pages will appeal 
A MINIATURE to the majority of " B.O.P.” readers. 
RAILWAY They illustrate the Eskdale Narrow-Gauge 

LINB - Railway, a British miniature line which 

traverses one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque of the Cumberland vales. If you look at a railway 
map of the county you will see that the London and North- 
Western line runs to Ravenglass, where the railway spans 
the estuaries of the Esk, the Irk and the Mite. It is from this 
point that the little narrow-gauge line runs, for just over seven 
miles, past Muncaster, Irton Road, Eskdale Green and Beckfoot, 
to Boot, the last-named station being on the borders of the 
Eskdale Falls. Close by, of course, are Scafell Pike, the highest 
mountain in England (3,210 feet), and Wastwater, the deepest 
and widest lake in England. This lake is about three miles 
long from the north-east to the south-west. In the summer 
season the trip to Boot is a popular one with tourists, the journey 
being made in open coaches. The miniature engine shown is 
an Atlantic Type Locomotive ” Sanspareil.” If any of my 
readers want to see further pictures of this quaint little railway, 
they can do so by applying to the Locomotive Publishing Com¬ 
pany, of Amen Corner, London, E.C., 
by whose courtesy these two photo- r 
graphs are reproduced. They are I 
published in a set of six. 

* * * 

That splendid story by Captain 
Charles Gilson, “ Submarine U 93,’* 
which ran its course 
••SUBMARINB as a serial through our 

U 93*’— AND pages recently, is now 

OTHERS. issued in volume form 

by the Religious Tract 
Society, price 3s. 6 d. Many readers 
who enjoyed the yam while it ap¬ 
peared in the “ B.O.P.” will no. 
doubt be glad to possess it in its 
new dress for a permanent place on 
their bookshelves. Those to whom 
it will be fresh may be assured of a 
great treat in store for them when 
they sit down to read it. The large 
number of letters that I have re¬ 
ceived from “ B.O.P.”-ites all over 
the world, with respect to this yam, 
convinces me that the gallant little 


sea-captain, Captain Crouch, has won a host of admirers. 
It is quite probable that he will figure again in one of 
Captain Gilson’s stories. Many of those same letters, by 
the way, have pleased me greatly because they have shown 
what a sound grasp of the situation in the present sea war¬ 
fare their writers possess. It would do the heart of old 
Admiral Von Tirpitz good to read some of these communica¬ 
tions ; he would learn something of the spirit of the British 
boy. I am glad, for my own part, that “ B.O.P.” readers 
are following the course of events so intelligently. And 
it is jiot easy to keep a clear view from day to day, to sift 
the false from the true, to understand the real value of 
things. One writer, “ A Falmouth Lad,” raises the question. 
** Are German submarine crews actually pirates, as we see them 
termed in the papers ? ” The answer, ” Falmouth Lad,” is 
in the negative. The term ” pirate ” is, of course, too loosely 
applied. What the Germans have done mostly in their sub¬ 
marine warfare is to observe carefully the letter of International 
Law at the same time that they totally disregard its spirit. 
It is not at all difficult to aver that a merchant vessel is ” show¬ 
ing fight,” thus becoming in itself a war-ship which can be 
sunk without warning. A German U boat commander is not 
going to be too nice in his distinctions, when his orders are 
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to destroy or cripple as many British vessels as possible. You 
learned something of this from Captain Gilson's story, if you 
remember what happened to the “ Harlech ” and other ships. 

• * * 

Then there is the question that I am constantly being asked 
by correspondents : “ What has the British Navy done, and 
what is it doing, to counter this submarine 
WHAT HAS warfare ? " Well, that is a question that 

OUR NAVY is not easily answered, because if I were to 

DONE ? hazard certain statements I might be dropped 

upon very properly by the Press Censor. 
And hitherto my relations with that gentleman have been very 
amicable. I may go so far as to say, however, that, at the end 
of the War, you will have several big surprises in this direction. 
The British Navy has devised its own ways and means of com¬ 
bating enemy submarines, and it has accounted for a great 
many more of these boats than we imagine to be the case. 
And the British Navy has done this, “ Constant Reader," 
" Anxious Inquirer," and your brethren—it has rendered the 
so-called " blockade of England " a complete failure. Look 
at the weekly shipping returns and see how many vessels clear 
from our ports, if you wish to understand how futile has this 
German menace really been, despite the number of ships destroyed 
and the hundreds of more valuable lives lost. There is no such 
“ panic " in British shipping " circles as the Kaiser’s govern¬ 
ment fondly hoped to see. By now, too, Germany has lost the 
better part of her submarine navy, and, what is quite as much 
to the point, her submarine crews. Officers to command these 
U boats are not found everywhere ; it is said on good authority 
that they cannot be sufficiently trained under two years. There 
is a great deal more that our Navy is doing in its splendid silent 
work on the North Sea, and elsewhere. But one may not write 
freely about this. After the great struggle is finished the tale 
will be told, and we shall find it one that will fill our hearts with 
pride. Till then let us rest confident in our mastery of the seas. 
• * * 

It is very gratifying to note the increase in the number of 
entries for the Field Club monthly competitions, and to note 
also the general excellence of the essays 
** B O F C ** submitted. Many of these display a close 

PRIZE observation of Nature, which, of course, is 

BSSAYS. the primary object of the Field Club. 

Extracts from published books on Natural 
History are not wanted ; a few readers still think that such are 
acceptable. The prize awards for the month are announced in 
the Field Club pages. I would like to add here the names of 
the following members whose essays call for special commen¬ 
dation—E. C. Riggall, Louth ; E. Jarvis, Forest Gate ; Elsie 
Falcon, Braunton, Devon ; P. Walton, Howden-le-Wear ; 
Alfred Cooper, York; Oliver M. Harper, Dosthill; C. D. 
Farmer, Manchester ; S. F. Cornwell, Lakenham ; Leonard H. 
Light, Lynton ; Alexander Simpson, Bathgate; and John 
Olsen, Liverpool. A. L. H. 



A Picturesque British Railway Line. 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

HE League of Friendship was founded in 1012 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
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The Keeping of Kim. 



I HOPE you’re keen on dogs. I don’t hope it only 
as a test of your character, but also because, if 
you're not, I don't see how I am ever to make 
you interested in this story; however, I think 
it’s fairly safe, for practically all decent people do like 
dogs, and I take it for granted you're a pretty good sort, 
or you wouldn't be reading the “ B.O.P.” 

It all happened this summer term, and it began 
through Plunket and myself getting a rage for Natural 
History. 

Now, please don't imagine that I mean we turned into 
swots all of a sudden, and spent our spare time, when we 
might have been bathing or playing cricket, dissecting 
dead frogs and poring over books on the internal arrange¬ 
ments of tortoises—that’s not the idea at all. But we'd 
always been frightfully keen on animals and all natural 
real things that were alive ; and that term—partly, I think, 
because it was such ripping weather that anything to do 
with out-of-doors seemed interesting—we got hotter on 
them than ever ; and a hint that the science master 
dropped, about our having a jolly good chance of the 
Natural History prize if we stuck to it, didn't make us 
any less keen. 

Of course, we didn’t give up games altogether, but 
the compulsory cricket-practices were enough to keep 
our hands in, and most of our really free time—half¬ 
holidays and so on—we spent going off together on Natural 
History expeditions, and jolly interesting they were 
By keeping on the watch, we managed to get some perfectly 
ripping snapshots of wild things at home—like baby- 
squirrels in their nests, and birds feeding their young— 
and added a lot to our bird’s-eggs collection; and one or 
two things we found were interesting enough to pass 
muster for the school museum. By degrees we got to 
know most of the hedges and ponds and copses, for miles 
round, like a book ; but there was just one bit of land 
where we never went, and that was a place called Bem- 
bridge Farm. It seemed a great pity, for it was an over¬ 
grown kind of place that looked like being a good hunting- 
ground for the sort of things we wanted ; but the owner, 
Farmer Stubbs—a huge red-faced, bull-necked and bull¬ 
voiced old chap—was such a hatefully disagreeable old 
bear that it simply wasn't good enough. 


A School Story. 

By D. A. POCOCK. 

It wasn’t merely that he’d have licked us to a "cert" 
if he found us on his ground—we wouldn’t so much have 
minded risking that—but he'd have been sure to haul us 
up to the school with some long-winded story about the 
awful damage we’d been doing ; besides which, he'd got 
some half-starved dogs about the farm which looked as 
savage as he did, and as our liking for dogs didn’t by 
any means include ditto for having their teeth in our 
shins, we judged it was better to steer clear. 

But when one of old Stubbs' farm-hands told us one 
day of a kingfisher's nest that there was, just at the out¬ 
skirts of the Bembridge land, we changed our minds. 
A kingfisher's nest was the thing of all others that we’d 
been wanting to add to our collection of bird snapshots, 
and for an object like that we decided to risk old Stubbs 
and all he could do to us, and go over to Bembridge the 
very next half. 

We found the nest easily enough, got some ripping 
snaps, and were just going to clear out as fast as we could, 
when we heard a queer sort of whining, whimpering 
noise ; it was faint, but quite distinct, and we stopped to 
listen. 

“ What the dickens is that ? ” I said, turning round. 

Plunket turned, and suddenly made a bound forward, 
pointing ; and there on the ground were some ominous 
spots of red. 

We followed the blood-trail into a wood—it was plain 
enough, though it wavered a good deal—and in a few 
yards we came upon a dog lying on the leaves, moaning, 
and evidently badly hurt. We thought at first it had 
caught its foot in a trap or something like that; but when 
we looked closer, we saw that whatever had been done to 
it hadn't been done by accident. There are certain marks 
that can be made by a whip and by nothing else. For a 
moment we bent over the poor little brute in silence, and 
then Plunket looked up, perfectly white with rage. 

” What cad has-” he began, and broke off, as if 

nothing he could say would be adequate. 

Then we got to work, with water and our handkerchiefs. 
It stands to reason we hadn’t got to be really good at 
knowing about wild things like adders and field-mice 
without having any idea of dogs and what to do for them, 
and pretty soon we’d done all for this one that could be 
done just then ; it evidently thought at first we were 
going to hurt it some more, and looked at us in the most 
pitiful way, being too weak to try to bite, but it soon found 
out we weren't, and licked our hands feebly. Then 
Plunket picked up the camera and things, and I lifted the 
dog carefully and hid it under my coat, and we ran. 

Don't rush off with the impression that a dog-stealing 
act was in our minds. I don't believe either of us had 
thought as far as that, or had any idea what we were 
going to do permanently ; our one notion was just for 
the moment, to get that dog away from the utter 
cad—presumably old Stubbs—who’d been treating it like 
that. 

We ran until we thought we were satisfactorily clear 
of the Bembridge land, and then pulled up short. 

” What on earth are we going to do now ? ” I panted. 

“ I know one thing I'm jolly well not going to do,” 
returned Plunket through his teeth ; ” I’m not going to 
let that beast Stubbs (of course it was him) get hold of 
the poor little brute again ! ” 

” But, hang it all, man,” I remonstrated, ” we can’t 
steal the dog ! ” 

” Well, I'm not going to, am I ? ” snapped Plunket 
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irritably, though what he had said had sounded exactly 
like it. " I—I don't know exactly what we’re going to 
do later on, but—oh, anyway, we’ve simply got to keep 
it for the present ! Borrowing isn't stealing ! Let's keep it 
till it’s fit again, and then see what to do ; another 
doing from old Stubbs, while it's like it is now, would 
simply finish it.'* 

" All right," I agreed, " but where ? It's no good going 
back to Belmont—we shouldn't be allowed to keep a 
dog there." 

That was what I said, but what I meant was that we 
shouldn’t want one of the masters interfering and saying 
we must advertise our find at once. 

Plunket thought a minute, and then answered excitedly, 
" I know—the hollow oak ! It would be quite shelter 
enough for weather like this, and nobody would think of 
looking there." 

I've said how well we knew all the woods about, and I 
remembered directly what tree he meant; so, instead of 
going back to school, we turned off to the copse where 
it grew, and having inspected it, decided that it would 
make quite a decent temporary kennel. I left Plunket 
to stuff the hollow with dry leaves and moss, to make a 


bed for the patient, while I cut down to the village—not 
our particular village, but one where we weren’t so well 
known—to get dog-biscuits and things, and we doctored 
and fed and petted and made friends with our discovery, 
and at the last moment laid him comfortably in the oak. 
We tied him up so that he shouldn't escape, and then 
dashed back to school, just in time for call-over, feeling 
immensely bucked with things—having a mystery gives 
such a fresh tang to life ! 

Our find was an Irish terrier of the wiry, curly sort, 
with huge brown eyes ; we didn’t know what his name 
might be ; so (as I was reading the book at the time) we 
called him " Kim," which was short and snappy, and 
seemed to suit him. We were horribly afraid old Stubbs 
would advertise and describe his loss, but he didn’t— 
perhaps as Plunket grimly suggested, he wasn't keen on 
answering the possible question, " Any marks on the 
body ? " So we were left in undisturbed possession of 
Kim, and it was amazing how he throve on our hands. 
It was quite evident that he'd been starved and neglected 
as well as beaten, and now, with proper treatment and 
feeding—not only plenty to eat, but the right sort of food, 
and bathing, and dog-medicine—you could almost see him 
putting on flesh. He got livelier, too, 
every day. 

It was a case of " nourish and flourish," 
as the cocoa advertisement says—but the 
worst of it was, as he got better, and 
there was less and less excuse for keeping 
him any longer, the more we saw what 
a perfectly ripping little beast he was, 
and felt less and less inclined to give him 
up to anybody, let alone old Stubbs. 

He certainly reciprocated our feelings ! 
I shouldn’t think anyone had ever been 
decently kind to him before, judging by 
the way he appreciated our attentions ! 

Summer term at Belmont was a much 
easier term than either of the others, 
and one or t'other of us were able to slip 
down to the hollow oak several times a 
day to keep him supplied with food and 
sociability ; and the moment we appeared 
he would yap and quiver with joy, and 
wag not only his stump of a tail, but all 
the back half of him in the absurdest 
way ; and directly he was untied he’d 
simply fling himself on to us and seem to 
be trying to lick us all over at once ! I 
think he was keenest on Plunket, but 
I didn’t mind that, for I'd known before¬ 
hand that he was extra-specially good at 
getting on with animals ; and besides, I'd 
got a dog of my own at home, and Plunket 
hadn't, so it seemed only fair that he 
should have an extra share of Kim. 

We took every chance of getting him 
exercised, and he always went with us 
on our naturalising expeditions. Of course, 
we had to keep him hidden • under our 
coats until we were well away from 
habitations, but out in the wilds we let 
him run free, and he had the time of his life ! 
We were rather afraid of his being caught 
without a collar or address, which would have 
meant exposure as well as the fine, so 
Plunket tied a luggage-label round his neck, 
and wrote on it, " Kim, The Hollow Oak." 

" That’ll do," he said, grinning. " If a policeman 
reads that, he'll think it's the name of some house 
hereabouts; it’s not a bit more idiotic than what 
people do call their houses ! " 

At first we kept a sharp eye on him, for fear he should 
run back to his old home, but, my word ! there wasn't 
much fear ! Once, for a test, we took him rather in the 
direction of Bembridge, and the nearer we got to the farm 
the lower went Kim's ears and tail, and he slunk behind 



“There was a yell, a slither of falling sand-stone, the rope 
went slack, and I did a wild plunge downwards and was rolling 
about at the bottom of the pit with Plunket on the top of me ! ” 
(See page 494.) 
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us and finally sat down altogether, flatly refusing to 
budge. He thought, poor little beggar! that he was 
being taken back, and directly we turned back he was 
simply leaping all over us, beside himself with relief; 
and you can fancy the episode didn't make us any keener 
on restoring him to his owner really. 

Yet we knew it had got to be done ; Kim was perfectly 
fit again, and it simply wouldn’t be honest to go on keeping 
him, unless old Stubbs would let us buy him outright, 
which we felt sure he’d be much too furious to do. But 
we kept putting it off, and saying we’d keep him one day 
longer, and till he'd finished that lot of biscuits, and for 
one more half-holiday, and so on—you know how one does I 

Meantime, bar that beastly feeling at the back of our 
minds, we enjoyed Kim hugely, and our Natural History, 
specially the nature-snapshot collection, got on better 
than ever; for having to keep Kim secretly exercised made 
us keener still on going off by ourselves on expeditions, 
instead of always playing games, and glad to have an 
excuse that passed muster. Now that we had found the 
kingfisher’s nest, our next ambition was a sand-martin’s; 
we couldn’t find any near at hand, but we knew there 
were some at a big sand-pit a few miles away, and we got 
" extended leave ” one half, so as to go over there— takin g 
Kim with us, of course. 

The pit was in a very out-of-the-way place, but proved 
well worth finding; for, about half-way down, the deep 
cliff-walls of it were honeycombed with nests. Kim’s 
barking startled the sand-martins, and we got some ripping 
snapshots of them, flying in and out df the queer little 
holes which you might think had been made by water 
or something if you didn’t know ; but that wasn’t enough. 
What we wanted was to get the camera close up to a nest 
and get a snap of the family inside, and it didn’t promise 
to be easy, as none of the nests was sufficiently near the 
top of the pit to be got at by merely leaning over; but 
we had been prepared for that, and brought a thick rope 
with us on purpose. This Plunket knotted round me 
under my shoulders, and I swung myself over the edge 
of the pit, while he stood at the top and held on tight, 
and Kim danced around, frantic with excitement and 
evidently marvelling what we were at. 

If you've never tried to take a photograph in that 
position—dangling in space by a rope—you can have no 
idea how weird it feels. I kicked out, struggling to get 
my feet braced against the sand-cliff, and tried to get the 
camera into position, while the martins came flapping 
about almost into my face; but I couldn’t get low enough 
to be any use. 

" Let out more rope ! " I yelled to Plunket. 

" I can't! " he shouted back. “ You've got all there is! " 

" Then stand nearer the edge," I urged, wedging my 
boot into the sand and dazed by the wings all about me. 

He must have taken my advice, for the rope jerked 
and lengthened, and then—there was a yell, a slither of 
falling sand-stone, the rope went slack, and I did a wild 
plunge downwards and was rolling about at the bottom 
of the pit with Plunket on the top of me 1 

Luckily the sand-pit was only an ordinary pit, not a 
real, deep quarry, and more luckily still the sand at the 
bottom was loose and soft; so we didn’t break any bones, 
only knocked the breath out of ourselves most effectually 
and squirmed about on the sand trying to get it back, 
while Kim, who'd either fallen over too, or flung him¬ 
self after us—probably the latter—licked and pawed us, 
whining with dismay and evidently thinking we were 
done for. 

" How—how—did it—h-h-happen ? " I gasped out at 
last. 

" Grass-roots—I was standing on—gave way," Plunket 
panted, sitting up and holding his foot, which had been 
twisted by the fall. " That comes of taking your assish 
advice and standing right at the edge. Now, how the 
dickens are we going to get out of this ? " 

I looked up and around and really didn’t see any sort 
of answer forthcoming. 

The pit, though it wasn't deep enough for the fall to 


have killed us, was quite a respectably-sized hole—there 
was no chance of either jumping, or pulling ourselves up 
out of it; and as for climbing, sand-cliff isn’t especially 
easy to climb anyway, because it crumbles away so, and 
in this case the cliff sloped forward a bit instead of back, 
so that it would be perfectly impossible. The pit was a 
good deal hidden by trees and shrubs, so that nobody 
would see it, and us, and come to the rescue ; and though, 
of course, we could shout for help, it was ten to one there 
would be nobody to help in that lonely place, and even if 
there were, you know how muffled voices are, coming up 
out of the ground. 

We stared at each other pretty blankly. “ And it looks 
to me," said Plunket concisely, " as though we'd come to 
stay." 

" Of course," I suggested, " if it got really late and we 
hadn't come back, the Belmont people would send out 
search-parties." 

" They wouldn't have any idea of the right place to 
look in, though—it would be a case of needles and haystacks, 
if they did look," Plunket pointed out. " We didn’t 
tell anyone where we were going ; " indeed, we’d taken 
precious good care not to, for we didn't want to be found 
in company with Kim. 

" The rope’s too short to be useful, or we might have 
tried to lasso a tree and pull ourselves up," I said, " and 
even if Kim could get out"—for he was making frantic 
endeavours to do so—" he doesn't know the way to 
Belmont." 

" And if he did," Plunket added, " nobody would 
connect him with us." 

The situation certainly seemed at a deadlock. 

We were not really in a funk about it—that is, no grisly 
idea of being left to starve, and having our skeletons found 
there centuries afterwards, was in our minds; we were 
perfectly certain we should either be found, or find a way 
out for ourselves, before so very long. But we did see 
that there was quite a possibility of our having to spend a 
whole night in the beastly sand-pit, and that wasn’t a 
very jolly prospect, especially when we were hungry 
already, as we were, and it was turning cold and beginning 
to rain, which it was. 

“ Blow the sand-martins I " said Plunket vindictively 
—and at that moment there was a yelp of joy from Kim, 
as with a long, scrambling bound (you know how dogs do 
it, and he was too light for the sand to give way with him) 
he flung himself up out of the pit. He stood at the edge 
a moment, barking, and evidently encouraging us to 
follow his lead, and then, as we didn’t, turned round and 
bolted off through the wood. 

" Lucky beggar ! He’s out of it, anyway," said Plunket. 

" And we’ve probably seen the last of him," I added. 
" He’s certain to be caught now." 

The thought didn’t buck us up at all. Although we'd 
known all the time that we should lose him sooner or 
later, it wasn’t any pleasanter now that it had come off 
—to say nothing of the fearful row we should probably 
get into, if he were caught and traced to us. 

Indeed, altogether, though there wasn’t any real, per¬ 
manent danger, I never wish to be in a more perfectly 
beastly situation. We were frantically hungry—we'd 
already missed tea, having got leave to do so and meaning 
to get some at a cottage—and the ankle Plunket had 
twisted hurt him abominably; it was now pouring with 
rain, and the thin flannels we’d put on, expecting a fine 
afternoon, were soon soaked through ; we couldn't see 
any way of escape, and could only stay where we were, 
anything but jolly, anticipating a night out (it was getting 
darkish already) and wondering what was happening to 
Kim and how much longer we should have to stop in that 
wretched—and literal—hole. 

To pass the time, and as the only plan we could think of, 
we started piling up sand from the bottom, so that we 
could stand on it and at last get out that way; but we 
had only our hands to dig with, and the sand was too 
loose to " pack " a bit, so we knew it would take simply 
hours and hours. 
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TUB MISADVENTURES OF BINKS MINOR. 
A Day with an Air-Gun. 


Then, suddenly, we heard a sort of scrimmaging noise 
going on in the wood. 

"Hallo! Somebody is coming this way after all I ” 
cried Plunket. " Yell! " 

We jolly well did ! But our hopes were crushed almost 
as soon as they were raised; for, in the middle of our shouting, 
Kim rushed out and stood barking above the pit. 

" Only Kim after all I " I groaned ; we were glad enough 
to see the little beast again, but it was a pretty sickening 
disappointment all the same. But we’d hardly time to 
feel it, for the crashing continued, and, between the trees, 
and forcing his way through the undergrowth, there 
suddenly appeared Mr. Mallowe, one of the masters at 
Belmont! and behind him, lumbering up, puffing and 
swearing, came Farmer Stubbs. 

How on earth they got there—by what possible chance 
they could have "been following Kim’s lead, when Kim 


knew nothing whatever of 
Belmont and wouldn't go near 
Bembridge Farm for a dog’s 
fortune, we simply couldn’t 
imagine ! But we'd no time 
to wonder about it just then, 
for old Mallowe had thrown 
himself flat at the edge of the 
pit, and was leaning over and 
calling to us to throw him 
one end of the rope and hold 
tight to the other, and he’d 
haul us up, one by one. It 
wasn’t any easy business, but 
he did it, and I leave you to 
judge whether it was a relief 
or not, to find ourselves out 
of that hole ! 

".How on earth did this 
happen, boys ? ’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Mallowe. 

We started in, both at once, 
to explain about the sand- 
martins, when old Stubbs, 
who had been standing about 
utterly useless while Mallowe 
was doing all the rescuing, 
burst in ; like the " Jum- 
jum,” he " lived in perpetual 
passion," and was evidently 
bristling with a grievance. 

‘ ‘ Drat they sand-martins!" 
he shouted. " What I want 
to know is, what ha’ you two 
been adoin' with my dawg ?" 

The crux we’d bjen looking 
for ever since our annexing 
of Kim had come ; but the 
saving grace of the situation 
was the presence of Mr. 
Mallowe. 

If he’d caught us alone, 
Stubbs would have pretty 
well thrashed the life out of 
us*—we could see that in his 
face—but even he couldn’t 
touch a Belmont boy in front 
of a Belmont master ! 

So I didn’t feel particu¬ 
larly funky as I answered, 
" It was this way. About a 
month ago we went down to 
the edge of the Bembridge 
land to look for a king¬ 
fisher's nest, and we found 
your dog lying on the ground 
beaten nearly to death. We 
can prove that's true, sir," 
I added, turning to Mr. 
Mallowe before Stubbs could 
speak. “ Look at the scars under his coat! " 

I saw Stubbs’ face change at that. Very gently, Mr. 
Mallowe parted the hair on Kim’s back, and I saw his face 
go—like Plunket’s had when we first found Kim in the 
wood. 

" Go on," he said grimly. 

" What ha' you been doin’ with my dawg ? That’s 
what I'm asking you," growled Stubbs. 

" No harm, anyway—you can see that for yourself," 
said Plunket quickly. " Just compare the state he’s in 
now with what he was when you had him ! " 

Now, the condition of the Bembridge Farm animals 
was a byword in the neighbourhood; so that shot went 
home, though Stubbs only growled in reply, " So you 
stole my dawg, did you ? * 

" No, we didn’t! " I said hotly. " We never meant to 
keep him altogether.—You know that’s true, sir ? You 
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know we wouldn't steal, or tell lies either ? "—I appealed 
to Mr. Mallowe, and he nodded—" But we did borrow 
him without leave, just to make him fit again, and we've 
done it too—we’ve changed him from the beaten, half- 
starved, dirty, ragged-looking cur he was, into what you 
see he is now ! " 

“ And you ought to be jolly glad," put in Plunket, 
" that we only did what we did, instead of going straight 
to the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals people and giving 
information ! " 

" Hear, hear ! " Mr. Mallowe put in very quietly, but 
in a tone Stubbs evidently didn’t like at all. 

" Well, the dawg's mine, and I mean to 'ave 'im," he 
snarled, fingering his stick and looking ready to eat us ; 
and he put out his hand to him, but drew it back jolly 
quickly, for Kim showed his teeth. " Let *im alone 
now, you ! Come on, then, you cur I The dawg'll know 
'is own master ! " 

He spoke a true word there—for Kim jolly well did ! 
Inch by inch, his head and ears down and his body almost 
touching the ground, he backed away from Stubbs, growling 
and quivering, every hair on his body bristling with fear 
and hate. 

Then Plunket made the least movement; I don't 
really think he meant it for a signal, but Kim took it as 
one, and in a bound he was in Plunket's arms, snuggling 
against him, pawing him and licking his face. Stubbs 
was right—there wasn't much doubt about his knowing 
his master! 

I daresay if Mr. Mallowe hadn't been there, Stubbs 
would have dealt with him, as with us, in double-quick 
time ; but I'm sure he hadn’t liked the sound of that " Hear, 
hear," and I fancy thoughts of the " S.P.C.A." were in 
his mind. Old Mallowe gave a queer sort of cough, and 
said : 

" Really, Stubbs, these boys do seem to have done 
very well by the dog, and he does appear to be greatly 
attached to them—indeed, he must be so, or he would not 
have come rushing up to us as he did just now, when I 
was speaking to you at Bembridge Farm, and making 
such frantic endeavours to get us to come to their rescue 
—almost tearing my coat, indeed, he tugged so hard 
trying to drag me towards the sand-pit—I never saw an 
animal trying so desperately to speak." 

Plunket and I exchanged glances. So that was the 
mystery—that was how Mallowe and Stubbs had " hap¬ 
pened " to follow Kim to the pit! But think what it 
meant—the plucky, thinking, splendid little beast ! Though 
he was in such mortal terror of Stubbs, yet he must have 
run straight to the farm, of his own accord, to carry the 
news, in his dog way, and get us help. I saw Plunket's 
arm close tighter round him, and I felt a lump in my 
throat. 

“ And I really think, Stubbs," Mr. Mallowe continued 
in a conciliatory tone, feeling in his pocket, " that if a 
sovereign, or even thirty shillings !"—Good old Mallowe I 
I took a vow at that moment that I'd simply slave for 
him ever after, even though he teaches " maths." which 
I loathe and abhor. But at 
the mention of money, Plunket 
flashed round upon Stubbs. 

“ Look here," he said eagerly, 

" my father sent me a five- 
pound note for my birthday ; 
will you sell me the dog for 
that ? " 

It was an absurd price to 
offer, for Kim wasn't by any 
means a pedigree dog—lots of 
his " points " were wrong really, 
and he’d never have fetched so 
much in an ordinary market; 


and I saw by the gleam in Stubbs* eye that not even for 
the sake of his dignity would he let a bargain like that 
slip—to say nothing of getting out of what might mean a 
public " show up " of his unpleasant methods at Bem¬ 
bridge Farm. 

" Th' ungrateful cur's nowt to me," he said morosely. 
" Hand over the cash." Without a word. Plunket pro¬ 
duced the fiver and passed it over; his father had meant 
him to get a bicycle with it, but he didn't in the least 
mind giving up that—for Kim. 

Old Stubbs pocketed the money, gave us a parting 
glare all round, and turned away; but one queer thing 
happened, for just before he got out of sight he turned 
round and said in a new tone—growling still, but some¬ 
how different—" I'd like ye to know that I've never 
treated an animal worse than what my feyther used to 
treat me, when I was a lad your age. Happen we were 
both wrong ; maybe that sort o' thing's as bad for a man’s 
temper as it is for a dawg's." 

With that he slouched off, and Mr. Mallowe said, in a 
low voice, 

" There goes a shamed man." 

Then he congratulated Plunket and me on getting so 
well out of a tight comer, and said he'd give Kim quarters 
himself for the few days of term that were left; and he 
told us to cut back to school as quickly as we could, change 
into dry things, and ask the matron to give us our tea. 
So I helped Plunket along (his ankle was only twisted, 
not really sprained), and we both hurried back to Bel¬ 
mont, “ simply galumphing with joy," as you can easily 
imagine ! 

A few days later came prize-day and breaking-up. and 
Plunket and I found (for at Belmont you don't lmow until 
the last moment) that we had got the Natural History 
prize all right. I say "we" advisedly, for our “exam." 
papers were a draw ; so we divided the prize—some ripping 
animal-books—between us. Besides which, Mr. Mallowe 
was so much interested in hearing, through the affair of 
the sand-martins, about our nature-snapshot collection, 
that he introduced us to a naturalist friend of his. who 
actually took a few of our best snaps—including the king¬ 
fisher ones—to put in a bird-book he was writing ! You 
can guess we were pretty proud of that ! I've quite made 
up my mind to be a naturalist of some sort when I grow 
up. 

But something else better still came of our adventure, 
and that was—whether because Kim's horror of him. 
contrasted with his behaviour to us, had gone home, or 
from pure funk of Mr. Mallowe and the S.P.C.A., I don't 
know—but from that time on there was a huge improve¬ 
ment in old Stubbs* treatment of his animals. You 
ought to see the beasts now, and compare them with what 
they were like at the time we first found Kim I It's quite 
refreshing. 

That's really all I have to tell in this yarn, except— 
well, just Kim. 

Plunket took him home at the end of term—that was 
only fair, as he'd bought him—but I go and stay with the 
Plunket family for a bit nearly 
every holidays, and Kim always 
remembers me, and gives me no 
end of a welcome; and we've 
arranged that when Plunket gets 
into the Navy (and he's going 
to Osborne soon), any “ vac." 
that he's at sea, I'm to borrow 
Kim. 

He’s a simply priceless little 
beast, and gets more perfectly 
ripping every time I see 
him. 

Dear old Kim I 




THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 


HE lads remained in this dis¬ 
trict for over a month, hunt¬ 
ing, with varied success, 
every species of quarry that 
luck or perseverance could 
bring them in contact with. 
They only succeeded, how¬ 
ever, in obtaining two more 
specimens of the gorilla ; for 
the first attack—and also, 
probably, the fall of their 
leader and champion, as he 
might very well have been— 
seemed to have driven them into remote fastnesses whither 
it would have been foolhardy to follow them. 

Of the six skins they saved three, the others falling 
victims to white ants, who appeared to despise the salt 
wherewith they were covered and disposed of them in a 
few hours. As the first loss occurred on the night when the 
first specimens were obtained, Olaf at once sent a party 
of men under the command of {lake and the guidance of 
some negroes back to the ship with the two skins then still 
in hand (and the skeletons), of which the champion was 
luckily one, with orders to hand them over to Sweyn and 
bid him use his greatest skill in preserving them. 

“ Note what he says, Hake, when he first sets eyes on 
them, and tell us when you come back. If you hurry, you 
should be here again in a week or so, for we did not hasten 
so very much on our way hither." 

When Hake and his men returned, having executed their 
mission and safely handed over their charge, he told an 
amusing tale, in his curt way, of Sweyn's unbounded 
astonishment and that of the rest of the crew at the sight 
of such trophies ; and Olaf and Edric thereupon concerted 
between themselves a highly flavoured and purely imaginary 


account, with which they proposed to favour the worthy 
mariner on their return to the “ Hawk,'* as to the manner 
in which the “ hairy giants " executed a preliminary war 
dance, accompanied by fearsome howlings and roars of 
defiance, before entering upon a fight. Needless to say, 
however, the wary old sailor penetrated the thin disguise 
of seeming truth, and eventually ridiculed their attempts 
to palm off travellers’ tales on him—a seasoned old salt, 
weaned on sailors' yams. 

At last, after repeated hints from Hake and Edric, even 
Olaf agreed that it was time they turned their steps again 
towards home ; and led by the guides, who were all agog to 
receive their promised payment from Sweyn on bringing 
their masters back in safety, in less than a fortnight the 
hunting party found themselves, undiminished in numbers 
and laden with spoils of the chase, on the beach in view of 
the “ Hawk." 

Sweyn was on the look-out for them, for they had sent a 
man on in advance to notify their speedy arrival; the boats 
quickly transported them on board, and it was with 
a heartfelt sigh of relief that the worthy ship-man once more 
grasped the hands of his young charges. 

“ Welcome back, lads ! " he exclaimed ; “ I'm as glad to 
see you as ever I was to make port in a storm. You've 
had good sport." 

“ Ah ! and got what we came for, too. What think you 
of the hairy giants, now, Sweyn—eh ? " 

“ Faith, lads, the old yarn was true, after all ; and unless 
old Master Hanno had bows and arrows, I should think 
he must have had considerable trouble in killing his 
specimens." 

“ A monster, wasn’t he ? " said Edric, irrelevantly. 

“Ah, but you should have seen him come out of the 
gloom of the forest and confront us ! " quoth Olaf. “ 'Twas 
a sight to remember all one's life—eh, Edric ? " 
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“ True ; and I was thankful when I saw him reel and 
fall. I half doubted if my arrows would slay him, after 
all” 

“ A lot of the men thought him a Troll " (demon), broke 
in Olaf. 

“ I was not quite sure, myself/* confessed Edric. “ The 
obscurity, the devilish face, the dreadful eyes and teeth— 
ugh 1 I really was glad when I heard the shafts thud into 
him, and knew by that he was mortal.** 

“ What will they say at home, when they see him ? ** 
said Olaf, gleefully. “ You kept his skeleton separate, 
Sweyn ? I want to put his skin on him again, and stand 
him up in the big hall as he was in life.*' 

“ You’ll scare the senses out of the little maids/* 
responded Sweyn. 

• “ And now, I s'pose, we’ll up anchor and away for old 
Norway, eh ? I yearn for a sight of the Northern Lights, 
the snows, and the keen, bracing north winds." 

“ Right, Sea-bird 1 I shall be glad, too ; for I fear some 
of our men have contracted a sickness, while lying here, 
that may give us trouble yet." 

** Well, we’ve only got to pay off the guides, fill old 
Darky’s arms up with presents, drop hiqi at his home, 
and give his chief a good allowance of the same, and then— 
ho ! for blue water and the open sea. The men will soon 
get well, when we’re out of sight of land." 

“ We must hope so,’’ said Sweyn ; “ but I mean to head 
straight for the Fortunate Isles and that old Jew doctor, 
as fast as wind and oar will take us. The gods send 
us a fair breeze from the south, when once we make our 
offing.’’ 

The hunting trophies, consisting of heads, horns, and 
skins of animals, some brilliant birds that had been roughly 
disembowelled and filled with salt, and a few snake skins, 
were soon put away as securely as Sweyn's knowledge would 
allow. He trusted to have them overhauled at the Isles, 
when they touched there, by some merchant who knew how 
to prepare such things for a market better than he did 
himself. 

The guides were liberally paid and dismissed. Darky 
went off to the village, and intimated to the chief that 
the white strangers were preparing for departure and had 
gifts for him ; and the potentate, almost shaking off his 
dignity in his eagerness, paid a farewell visit to the 
“ Hawk,’’ where the presents he received nearly—not 
quite !—satisfied his longings. 

Darky was the most generously treated of all, for nearly 
everyone had some sort of token of remembrance for him, 
and had he remained in this spot he might have suffered 
therefor ; but then, the honest negro was bound back with 
them for his own country, which Sweyn hoped, by means 
of his log and chart, to strike fairly accurately, and in 
consequence he accepted the gifts with no lurking ideas 
as to future unpleasant possibilities. 

The “ Hawk " hove up anchor, swept out to sea under 
the united strain of tough arms and oar-blades, and catching 
a favourable breeze, sped on her way northwards. In due 
course the faithful Darky was landed at his home, and a 
large present of cloth made to his chief; and then, alter 
many farewells, the “ Hawk ** shot away out into blue 
water again, and headed straight as she knew for her 
goal. 

But the sickness that Sweyn dreaded and had spoken 
of had laid its insidious grasp on the crew. Beginning 
with the slaves, it seized now one, now another, of the men, 
and refused to loosen its grip. The slaves, worn out with 
years of previous toil and hardship, collapsed almost 
without a struggle, and were dropped overboard to the 
rest they had long coveted ; but the sturdy, healthy 
Northmen fought the grim fiend with dogged pertinacity. 

Cheered by the daily visits of their young masters and 
by the inspiriting news from Sweyn that they were fast 
approaching the lovely isles where fresh vegetables and 
fruit would soon restore their drooping energies, the men 
rallied ; the sea-breeze, though warm, was laden with the 
salt ozone that breathed health to seamen bred and born ; 
and although intervals of depression fell upon the sick at 


times, as their strength steadily but imperceptibly waned, 
still they managed to stand out against the final ravages 
until, one day, the long-awaited shout rang through the 
ship—“ Land ho 1 ’* 

The effect was magical. Even those sufferers who were 
the farthest gone implored their comrades to raise them 
up, that they might try to see the desired haven ; those 
who could move of themselves hung over the bulwarks, 
noting the speed of the vessel, straining their eyes into the 
distance ahead, and wondering if that night would see 
them in port; in short, the ship that had but a while 
before seemed a gathering of sick and dying, with but a 
small proportion of whole men, now appeared to be waking 
again to life and health. 

But of the gallant crew of Northmen who sailed out of 
Thrandheim Fjord, some twenty would never more see 
their home again. They lay at rest beneath the blue 
waves, in the grave so many of their ancestors had chosen 
—the fittest of all for a Viking. 

The lads had also suffered, though for some reason— 
perhaps because of their young and healthful blood, 
untainted by any sort of dissipation or disease—not so 
severely as the grown men ; and they had long since 
shaken off the last traces of the sickness, and devoted 
themselves whole-heartedly to the men under their com¬ 
mand. Sweyn seemed impervious to ailment or fatigue. 
He would laugh, at times, when questioned as to the 
reason, and say he was salted or pickled to such an extent, 
by his thirty years* seafaring, that no disease could get 
a fair grip of him. 

“ I’m seasoned, lads ! " he would say, laughing, and turn 
the subject. 

Once safely moored in harbour, and his sick under the 
care of the old physician who had formerly attended to 
his wounded, Sweyn*s anxieties were much lessened. He 
was able to devote part of his time to the winding up of 
his business with his acquaintance who had undertaken 
to see to the sale of the pirate galleys and surplus 
merchandise. He escorted a number of merchants on 
board the “ Hawk," and displayed to them his trophies 
and the various articles of barter he had collected while 
Olaf and Edric were away hunting, pointing out to his 
auditors what great trading possibilities lay along the 
shores of the vast gulf that stretched away to the south 
on the African coast. 

He did not mince matters as to the chances of the sea 
or land. He instanced his own crew, and enumerated 
the losses he had suffered from disease ; but he stated 
his belief that a trip to sea was as good a cure as any for 
the sickness brought on by the marsh mists and smells. 
He allowed his chart to be copied and kept as an official 
record; and he detailed the position and advantages of 
the new isles, that lay to the south of their own. 

In return for his information and courtesy the authorities 
supplied him with all that was in their power, both to 
facilitate his business and to rehabilitate the health of 
his crew. A skilful man was found who overhauled and 
saw to the preservation of the skins and other perishable 
articles collected ; fresh food of all sorts was supplied 
daily, and fruit in abundance ; the money due on salens 
was called in and handed over ; in short, courtesy begot 
courtesy, and their stay at the Fortunate Isles was, although 
protracted, owing to the illness of the crew, yet a pleasant 
and a profitable one in all senses. 

’* So you sail to-morrow, Sweyn ? " 

“ Aye, Sea-bird ; and this time it’s northward ho ! for 
Norway." 

There was a pause, and Olaf resumed :— 

“ We are a rich ship now, Sweyn—rich in money, goods, 
and wonderful things." 

“ True enough, lad. What’s running in your head ? " 

“ Why, that we should make a rich prize." 

“ Hullo 1 what’s come over my Sea-bird ? In the dumps, 
lad ? " 

“ Nay, Sweyn ; but we are short-handed, you must own. 
Likewise, young as I am, I have heard that Fortune 
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always deals her heaviest blows when you are on thq point 
of success and least expecting them.” 

“ Hey ! turning wise man so early ? Wait till you grow 
a bit older, lad, to rail at Fortune. However, yes ; that 
thought has been with me for some time past, but I can do 
nothing here. Some chance to recruit may crop up on our 
way home, as it did coming ; there are always chances at 
sea, you know.” 

“ Homeward bound, and with a full hold, our men 
wouldn’t give in very easily, would they, Sweyn ? ” 

“ True, lad. A Northman in that case is bad to 
beat.” 

“ You can't get any more men here ? ” 

“ Not one I could trust in. I enquired about that long 
since.” 

“ Well, we must each fight for two, if occasion arise,” 
quoth Olaf, resignedly ; “ and Edric and his bowmen, 
of whom there are still a good number, are equal to six or 
eight men apiece at least—if we can keep off boarders, that 
is.” 

“ Aye, and the lad knows it in his quiet way. Give him a 
chance, and he'll improve on it, I'll warrant. Remember 
how he dealt with those pirates, Sea-bird ? ” 

“ I doubt if any who saw will ever forget it, Sweyn. It 
was as though a fiery blast of death had suddenly smitten 
them low.” 


“ 'Tis a terrible tool, lad—the bow—in capable hands. 
We use it to some extent in our own land ; but Edric was 
right, I think, when he said he thought it was, or would be, 
the national weapon of the English.” 

“ Well, if anyone meddles with us we’ll show them a clean 
pair of heels—if they’re too strong for us in our under¬ 
manned condition. But if we can’t run, we'll stand and 
fight it out; and in that case our mainstay will be Edric 
and his bowmen. Is that about it, Sweyn ? ” 

“ Neatly put, Sea-bird—the very thoughts that were in 
my head ; but there’s no need to talk about such matters. 
We may find a clear course all the way up to old Norway 
—or, anyhow, as far as England.” 

“ Give me the course, then, Sweyn.” 

“ Why lad, I shall hold a trifle east of north; thereby, I 
trust, giving a wide berth to the mainland and the cruising 
grounds of the rascally Moorish pirates, and head straight 
for England. Once there, or thereabouts, wherever we 
sight land I shall be within latitudes well known to me, and 
can shape a course up the western or eastern coast as events 
may decide.” 

“ It’s guess-work to a certain extent, then, Sweyn ? ” 

“ Why, aye ! lad ; but what else has most of our cruise 
been ? And what else has most of our seafaring been 
these many years ? Someone must guess, and trust to 
luck, that others may profit by his boldness.” 



M The hunting party found themselves, undiminished in numbers and laden with spoils of the chase, on the beach 
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“ You’ve kept a pretty accurate chart and log, haven’t 
you ? " 

“ Aye ; ’twaa mainly for your father’s pleasure and mine, 
Sea-bird, but it may prove useful to others after us. We’ll 
overhaul it at leisure during the long evenings of winter, 
round the log fire at home." 

“ What yams we shall have to tell, Sweyn ! " 

“ And our lads, too ; but I reckon theirs will be the more 
strange and wonderful. We bring proofs of much, however, 
and the little maids will sit and shiver, and cry ‘ Oh ! ’ 
and ‘ Ah ! ’ to every fresh marvel." 


“ It’s a good bit over two years, Sweyn—nigh on three 
since we saw them.* They will be * little maids' no 
longer." 

“ Faith, Sea-bird, you’re in the right of it ! Grown tall 
and beautiful maids, too, I’ll warrant." 

“ Well, I shall turn in, and to-morrow— " 

“ To-morrow, Sea-bird, it'll be northward ho I for Stad 
and Thrandheim Fjord. I could almost whistle and dance 
like a boy, at the very thoughts of it l Sleep sound till 
you hear the lads smging the old songs of the home-land, 
as they up-anchor." 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TURNING THE TABLES. 


would have been difficult to 
analyse the tumultuous 
thoughts that filled the heart 
of our hero, as he leant over 
the taffrail the following 
morning and watched the out¬ 
line of the Fortunate Isles 
fade into a misty blue spot 
and finally disappear into the 
vast horizon astern. He was 
homeward bound after a suc¬ 
cessful cruise—sound in health 
and limb; his friends were 
still with him, to participate 
in the coming welcome ; he would, in all probability, have 
to reckon this as his last voyage, before he joined hands 
with his father in joint management of the estate that 
would one day be his own; and when he settled down and 
married . . . why, Agnes would be of a fit age, according 
to Northern ideas, in a year or less. 

Yes—Agnes 1 It was strange, now he came to think 
of it, how often, even in trivial matters, his thoughts had 
insensibly flown to her. Every trophy he had won, he 
had resolved on presenting to her ; and—yes ! it was 
actually for her he had determined to win them. Well, 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in that ; and Edric 
seemed to have had the same notion with regard to Hilda. 
. . . That would be a good arrangement to keep the 
family together—a capital idea. 

But he did not for one moment dream that this good 
arrangement and capital idea had occurred to Sweyn long 
since, and had been carefully canvassed by him and Sigurd 
as to its feasibility. Unsuspicious Olaf ! 

** I wish this fog would lift, Olaf." 

" So do I, Edric. One feels helpless in such weather, 
especially when there is no wind. You never know where 
you may be drifting without being aware of it, on what 
current, or whether land, or perhaps an enemy, is close 
aboard of you." 

" Perhaps, as it gains more strength, the sun will suck 
it up." 

" I hope so. Sweyn’s forward, isn’t he ?" 

" Yes ; he's got half the eyes on the ship on the look¬ 
out. He seems nervous of something—at least, so it 
strikes me, Olaf." 

"If that's so, there’s good reason for it. Sweyn is not 
a man to be disquieted without sound cause. You stay 
here ; I’m going forward to him. Remind the men to 
keep silence, and to have ears and eyes on the alert." 

The " Hawk " had enjoyed a steady run, with a favouring 
breeze, right away up past the Bay of Storms. Sweyn 
averred that they were now not far off the shores of England 
and, so he believed, near the Chops of the Channel, calling 
the fog to witness. Such mists, he maintained, were 
common in those latitudes, especially about this season 
of year ; and, as he was not sure of his position, nor what 
kind of suspicious craft might be in the neighbourhood, 


he had enjoined a strict watch to be kept fore and aft, and 
had required general silence. 

Despite his usual impassibility of demeanour—especially 
in moments of stress or perplexity—he had been unable 
to quite disguise his feelings of anxiety from Edric. The 
lad, regarding Sweyn as his protector and father, had 
insensibly grown into a habit of considering the shipman’s 
different moods, and could now interpret the faintest changes 
of look or manner ; but being of a quiet, reserved nature, 
he generally kept his knowledge to himself, never obtruding 
his advice unless asked, and rarely betraying his senti¬ 
ments or suspicions. In this particular case, however, 
he departed from his usual custom, because he considered 
that the peculiar position of Olaf, as the nominal chief, 
demanded his confidence ; he gave him, therefore, the 
hint before alluded to, which sent the lad off to find and 
question Sweyn. 

The latter was leaning over the bows, staring at the 
water underfoot, when Olaf suddenly laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

" Anything particular to see there, Sweyn ? " he asked. 

" No, lad—no ; I was only trying to make out our drift, 
if any, and in what direction it trended." 

" And— ? " 

" Why, we seem to lie idle. The water’s like oil, and 
if there be any current, I can’t mark it. But what can 
you expect, when the surface of the sea and, indeed, all 
around is blanketed in this dense fog ? " 

" Do you suspect anything, Sweyn ? " 

" Scarcely that, Sea-bird; but it worries me to be 
groping blindfold. There are many rascals afloat in 
these waters." 

" But it’s the same for them as for us—as regards weather, 
I mean." 

" True ; but I confess I shall be relieved when the fog 

lifts." 

" Look ! " said Olaf, as a swirl of mist revolved 
swiftly before them; " wouldn’t you say that was due to a 
breath of wind ? " 

" Aye ; I do believe we shall get a breeze, now, ana 
right thankful shall I be for it." 

Even as he spoke the confusing clouds seemed to thin 
and shred away, lifting and whirling this way and that; 
and as they watched, the atmosphere cleared rapidly until 
only a faint haze remained, that the heat would probably 
soon dissipate. 

" Ha I look ! " exclaimed Sweyn. " I had my doubts, 
though I could not account for them." 

He pointed across to the eastward ; and there, lying 
motionless on the sea as were they themselves, appeared 
a scattered group of four black galleys, their oars forking 
out from their sides in all directions and ready for instant 
action. That they had perceived the “ Hawk " as quickly 
as Sweyn had them was immediately apparent. The 
heads of all four spun round under the influence of their 
sweeps, and with one simultaneous movement they directed 
their advance upon the single vessel. 

11 We must run for it! " exclaimed Sweyn. “ Now, 
men, pull your best; and if we can separate them in the 
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chase, we may be able to reduce their numbers in detail. 
Pull ! ” 

The oars dipped in response to the command, and the 
“ Hawk ” sped away to the westward; and Sweyn, 
quitting the forecastle, walked slowly to the poop, whence 
he could keep better watch upon the movements of the 
pursuers. There was but the lightest breath of air, but 
he took advantage of it and directed the large square-sail 
to be hoisted ; and as the canvas bellied out before the 
breeze, a faint yell came down upon the wind from astern. 

“ The wolves are giving cry in chase,” remarked the 
shipman grimly ; “ well, there's no saying how it may 
end, if they succeed in driving us to bay.” 

Away sped the “ Hawk,” and after her raced the four 
galleys ; but in an hour or so the breeze freshened, and 
the pursuers strung out like loose beads on a necklace, 
one far in advance of the rest. Sweyn watched them with 
tight lips and a frowning forehead. 

“ We should be sighting land soon, according to my 
reckoning,” said he ; “ but I don’t know if that will 

advantage us. If we could only cut off that fellow, now ! 
They’re French pirates, I take it; Moors wouldn’t be so 
far out of their own waters.” 

“ Are they hardier foemen than the Moors ? ” asked 
Olaf. 

“ In a way, lad; but their crews are usually made 
up of the scum and riff-raff of all nations. However, 
we ought to rise the land soon, and if we can but hold 
our own till then, I may be able to play them a trick.” 

Hour after hour passed, but the 
vessels still maintained their relative 
positions ; and after midday, a shout 
from the forecastle announced that 
land had been at last sighted. 

** Blow, blow, good breeze I ” quoth 
Sweyn. “ We may yet win through.” 

Nearer and nearer loomed the out¬ 
line of the shore, and now the shipman 
averred that he recognised it; but the 
breeze seemed dropping, and the crew 
were again obliged to fully man the 
sweeps in order to maintain their 
vessel’s lead. 

“ No use exhausting their strength, 

Sweyn,” remarked Olaf after a while, 
his high spirit revolting at the idea 
of flight from any odds whatever. 

“ Can’t we make a fight of it, some¬ 
how ? It sticks in my throat, this 
running from such rascals.” 

“ We’ll get round yonder point,” 
said Sweyn, indicating a headland; 

"it is but a mile or two distant, and 
I have known some of our lads make 
a temporary port of it, often enough. 

Let’s hope there be one or two of their 
ships there now ! ” 

The yells of the pursuers now came 
more distinctly down wind, as the 
space between the “ Hawk ” and the 
foremost pirate gradually lessened ; 
but the land was now close aboard of 
them, and Sweyn’s voice rang out 
loudly and confidently :— 

“ Down sail, Glumm, and round 
into the cove. We are fairly at bay 
and must fight for it ! ” 

Round the projecting point twisted 
the “ Hawk,” and there—oh ! joy of 
joys I—right ahead of her lay another 
galley, instantly acclaimed by nautical 
throats as of Northern build. 

“ A countryman 1 ” cried several of 
the crew in relief. 

A tall figure sprang on the bulwark 
as the “ Hawk ” swept in, and holding 
by the standing rigging it stood erect 


and hailed. Both voice and form were greeted in almost 
instantaneous response. 

“ Ho, the ‘ Hawk ' ahoi 1 ” 

“ 'Tis Bjorn ! ” shouted Olaf in frantic delight. “ Ahoi, 
Bjorn ! Stand by us, for old Norway's sake. There are 
four pirates after us, and close at hand ! ” 

The deep-mouthed commands of the Viking roused 
his crew to energetic action. An axe flashed, and the cable 
parted ; the decks swarmed like a stirred-up ants’ nest 
with the rush and muster of men accustomed to spring 
to their arms at a moment’s notice ; the oars were out, her 
head swept round, and in less than five minutes she was 
ranged close alongside the “ Hawk,” the two vessels 
lying with their prows facing the point round which the 
enemy was momentarily expected, like two fierce animals 
biding in ambush for their prey. 

“ Ho, my gallant young sea-cock! ” cried Bjorn, 
uplifting his tall figure to full view ; “ hard pressed, are 
you ? We’ll see what the two of us can do together. Here 
comes one ! Northmen—shoulder to shoulder ! ” 

The leading pirate dashed round the point. Her impetus 
carried her well into the cove ; and before she had barely 
realised the trap into which she had fallen, the iron-shod 
stem of the “ Hawk ” took her in the quarter and Bjorn's 
in the bow, driving deep holes into the planking. Simul¬ 
taneously a shower of arrows swept the pirate’s poop, 
levelling helmsman and a score of others. The vessel was 
in confusion at once. 

” Boarders! ” shouted Olaf, making a jump from the fore¬ 
castle and landing, closely followed by 
Hake and his hird, on the deck, where he 
instantly found ample work for his axe. 

But the struggle was of the shortest. 
Bjorn and his seasoned Vikings swept 
the deck from forward like a whirl¬ 
wind, while the men of the " Hawk,” 
furious at the long chase and the 
enforced shame of flight, did even 
more than their share. In a few 
minutes the galley was cleared of its 
rascally crew, and the slaves were 
bidden ” Row ashore, and beach her.” 

Careless under whom they served— 
for misery and incessant toil had made 
them indifferent — the slave rowers 
obeyed ; and then, resting on their 
sweeps, watched with ferocious glee 
the combat that ensued. The heart¬ 
breaking indignities they had endured, 
scant food, and ceaseless cruelty and 
labour had created a yearning in their 
souls for vengeance on their masters ; 
and the few Northmen amongst them 
—for there were some—cheered them 
with the hope of freedom if the Vikings 
should be the conquerors. 

Round the point came the other 
three vessels, close together, and at 
them, as though released from a 
powerful spring, dashed the ” Hawk ” 
and her consort. A yell of consterna¬ 
tion, mingled with cries of “ vikings I 
Vikings ! ” broke upon the air. 

“ Shoot, men—all together ! ” rose 
Edric’s command ; and a hail of shafts 
began, and never ceased, to stream 
from poop and forecastle of the 
“ Hawk,” piercing, at the short range, 
through mail and hauberk well-nigh as 
easily as through flesh. 

Under the deadly shower whole 
ranks went down, and shrieks and 
groans of agony clamoured without 
pause. Bjorn and Sweyn had driven 
their ships between the two flank gal¬ 
leys and the centre one, respectively, 
and had boarded simultaneously on both 
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"Agnes grasped Hilda’s arm and pointed: 1 Hilda—Hilda ! 

(See page 504.) 

sides ; and as, following the usual viking custom, grapplings 
had been flung and made fast, there was no escape possible. 

To and fro rocked the pirate galleys under the stamp and 
rush of the conflict that raged upon their decks. Back 
and forth swirled and reeled the knots of desperate combat¬ 
ants, the deep-mouthed “ Ahoi ! ” of the Northmen domin¬ 
ating the sharper, shriller notes of their adversaries, while * 
the sound of blows given and received sounded almost 
incessantly, like hammers falling confusedly in a forge ; 
and the roar of mingled curses, yells, and shrieks beat and 
rent the air in a tumultuous uproar that echoed strangely 
round the peaceful little bay. 

But strength, weight, and discipline were surely though 
slowly telling. Following the reiterated commands of their 
leaders, the Northmen never passed a wounded adversary 
without finishing him and hurling him overboard ; little 
by little the numbers of the pirates melted away, and the 
Vikings had more space for the effective play of their 
weapons ; and the few survivors who were left and gathered 
into groups were almost instantly smitten down by volleys 
from Edric and his bowmen. 

“ Kill every one ! ” roared Bjorn, setting an example as he 
hewed down a huge, black-browed fellow who opposed him. 

“ Overboard with them ! ” cried Sweyn. 

A final desperate ten minutes* hacking and slashing 
ended the fight, and the victors paused to draw breath and 
see to their wounds. 

44 Clear the decks ! ” was Sweyn’s constant order ; 


” leave not one of the ver¬ 
min aboard. They’ll sham 
death, and put a dagger into 
you unawares.” 

When the casualties came 
to be looked into, they were 
found not to be so heavy as 
might have been expected, 
only ten of the 44 Hawk’s ” 
crew and eight of Bjorn's 
having been killed, and 
about double that number 
wounded ; but the surprise 
had all been in their favour, 
and the sudden dash of 
boarders combined w r ith the 
blighting effects of the first 
few volleys of arrows had 
accounted for a large pro¬ 
portion of the pirates. 

44 Quite like old times, 
youngster,” said Bjorn, 
knotting a cloth round a 
slash which he had received 
on the forearm. 

4 ‘ This w’as a better fight, 
though,” responded Olaf. 

44 Well,” continued the 
Viking, 44 there should be 
nice pickings here. Ha, 
Sweyn ! it was a stroke of 
luck for you we chanced to 
be lying here.” 

4 ‘ One I am grateful for,” 
said the shipman, holding 
out his hand. 44 Are you 
homeward bound ? ” 

44 Aye, up north. We’ve 
had a rare cruise, and I 
would fain show the con¬ 
tents of my hold to my old 
father. It’ll remind him of 
his own Viking cruises, 
though, mayhap, I've gone 
farther afield than did he.” 

44 We, too, are homeward 
bound, and may as well sail 
in company,” quoth Olaf. 

44 The two of us together 
can protect our gains against any odds.” 

44 Right, young sea-hawk ! Well, Sweyn, I shall see to 
my men, and after come aboard of you and have a talk 
over the spoil. We’d best each see to the nearest vessel. 
I’ll tell off parties, and you do the same.” 

The dead decently buried on shore and the wounded seen 
to, the ransacking of the pirate galleys proceeded merrily. 
The few Northmen among the slaves were given their 
choice of joining either Viking ship or seeking fortune 
elsewhere ; a couple of galleys, with what of the cargo was 
not wanted, were handed over to the prisoner rowers, who 
w'ere told to quit English shores at once ; and then the 
accumulated booty was divided between the two crews in 
fair and equal proportions. 

44 I'll put a prize crew on one galley, you on the other,” 
quoth Bjorn. 44 I see we can patch up the one we first 
took, in a couple of days or so, and I think she's worth it 
from her build.” 

44 A fast vessel,” said Sweyn. 44 She gave us all we could 
do to keep ahead of her.” 

And matters were so arranged. 

Three days later the little fleet of four vessels left the 
quiet bay that had been the arena of so stirring an action 
and one that had brought them such unexpected spoil ; 
and heading northw’ard they ran steadily up the Irish Sea. 
making for the Western Isles and the channel that should 
lead them—or at any rate the Hawk ” and her prize— 
into the broad, plain path for home. 


*tis they ! See yonder 1 ' 99 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

HOME AT LAST. 


C 


HE Western Isles, so-called, 
implied (as now) specifically 
the Hebrides; but in those 
days the name was generally 
applied to the Orkneys, Shet¬ 
land, and the Faroe Isles as 
well ; for although the dis¬ 
tinctive appellation of each 
island was fairly widely 
known even then in Norway 
yet the bulk of the nation, 
recognising merely the fact 
that they lay to the west, in 
the Western Ocean, termed them all “ The Western 
Isles/’ 

Bjorn, however, came from the Hebrides, whither many 
redoubtable chiefs had emigrated during the reign of Harald 
Fairhair, sooner than vow allegiance to that monarch and 
thereby forfeit, as they believed, their freedom. Bjorn's 
father was one of these chiefs, and had been himself a well- 
known Viking, a character which the son was worthily 
sustaining after the manner of his sires ; and as his name 
(and the father’s) was a celebrated one in the Irish Sea 
and the waters farther north, a convoy by him was not one 
to be despised by any ship, especially one whose crew was 
weakened by disease and whose numbers were now still 
further reduced by death and wounds. 

The four vessels therefore ran peaceably up towards the 
Hebrides, shunned by all roving piratical craft and occa¬ 
sionally hailed by a countryman, until at last they reached 
the port for which the Viking was making. Here, after a 
delay of a few days, they parted, with many tokens of 
friendship on either side ; and before the final leave-taking 
Sweyn, with the concurrence of all on board the “ Hawk," 
bestowed the pirate galley which had fallen to their share 
on Bjorn, as a sort of recognition of his services in convoying 
them so far. 

“ Why, man," quoth Sweyn bluffly, when the Viking 
thanked him, “ 'tis but the hull of a ship, and may be useful 
in her way. The young chief, here, is going to settle down 
on his estate now, and knock off using the sea ; and as for 
my brisk archer lad, he and I are going a-trading in our own 
ship. Take the galley and welcome, and say no more." 

Olaf parted with some regret from the bold Viking; for 
he saw in him the type of man his imagination had long 
pictured as its hero, and the two occasions on which they 
had fought in company remained long fixed in his memory. 

“ Tell your lather my name, lad," said Bjorn, as he 
gripped Olaf's hand in farewell, “ and say from me that the 
son is like to be as bold a warrior as the sire. If ever my 
wanderings lead me your way, I will give you a look-in and 
risk my welcome ; but I fear me old Norway and I are 
parted for ever and a day." 

Olaf never saw him again ; but in later years Edric 
brought him occasional accounts of romantic exploits 
performed by the reckless Viking. His ultimate fate, 
like that of so many of his kind, was involved in obsciirity. 
He might have fallen in a petty skirmish, or been drowned 
at sea ; suffice it that, after rendering our hero and his 
friends a vital service, he now fades out of our story. 

“ Steer due north and double Shetland," was the last 
advice of Bjorn to Sweyn, “ if you wish to have a clear run 
home. Give the Orkneys a wide berth, stand round the 
northernmost cape of Shetland, and you'll find a breeze from 
the west at this season that will bowl you home on a straight 
course with a flowing sail. Take my advice, for I know 
these seas well." 

Sweyn did take the advice, and found it sound. When 
he thought he had made enough northing, he shifted his 
helm and ran east, heading directly for Stad ; thence, as 
on his previous voyage, he intended to run up the coast to 
Thrandheim Fjord. 

For some nights past the hearts of all on board had been 
gladdened by the sight of the Northern Lights; but the 


excitement of the lads, though intense, was not so demon¬ 
strative as it had been when they were returning home 
for the first time. Now they were older, and had to 
consider their own dignity more, especially in the presence 
of the crew ; nevertheless, a deep and sincere note of joyful¬ 
ness at nearing old Norway seemed to pervade and thrill 
every heart, from stem to stern of the “ Hawk." 

Once more we are at the stead on Thrandheim Fjord, but 
this time the family party is larger. Sigurd and his wife 
are much the same in appearance as when Olaf and Edric 
sailed away in the “ Hawk," for at their age two or three 
years make very small difference to hale and hearty people ; 
but with regard to the two maidens—Hilda and Agnes— 
the case is vastly otherwise. 

Then, they were but girls, in the unformed age of " betwixt 
and between ; " but now, they had blossomed into a pair 
of as lovely young women as couM be found for many miles 
around. Both were fair, blue-eyed, and yellow-haired, 
and both were tall and well-shaped ; but there was a 
striking difference in the cast of features and in demeanour, 
Agnes being as reserved in temperament as Hilda was the 
reverse. The former had completely taken her place as 
a daughter of the house, and the affection bestowed on 
her by the elders was not less than that accorded to their 
own child ; and as Sigurd often quietly watched her at 
housework or some other of the manifold duties that fell 
to her lot, he thought of Sweyn's hints ere he sailed, and 
agreed in his own heart that, as the girls must eventually 
marry, he would rather they married " in the family." 

" This is nearly as long a cruise as the last, wife," re¬ 
marked Sigurd one evening. " I expect we shall soon be 
having news of our wanderers now, for the summer is on 
us, and Sweyn will take care to be back before the icy blasts 
of winter scour the sea." 

" I hope that all is well with them," responded his wife ; 
" Olaf is so venturesome, that whenever I think of his wild 
talk of giants and other fearful creatures he hoped to 
encounter, I feel afraid." 

" Why, that’s not the spirit of a Norsewoman, wife," 
said Sigurd, smiling. “ What think you, girls ? " 

" Olaf will be all right, father," replied Hilda. " He’s 
got Sweyn, and Hake, and Edric to look after him and 
keep him out of mischief." 

" And what say you, Agnes ? " 

" A stout ship, an experienced captain, a picked crew, 
and bold hearts all 1 Why, father, what further assurance 
of safety would you have ? " 

" There, wife ! listen to the girls, and keep up your 
courage. They may be here to-morrow, even." 

“ Agnes and I go every day to look from the hill," said 
Hilda ; “ we’ll go early to-morrow morning, and perhaps 
bring you news." 

" Do so—do so," said Sigurd. 

«.••••• 

It is early morning, the hues of dawn are flushing the 
eastern sky and heralding the approach of the sun. Agnes 
and Hilda are leisurely climbing the hill near the stead, and 
talking of the pleasant times they look forward to when 
their brothers shall arrive. Early though it was, the folk 
on the estate were astir ; and as the girls paused and 
looked back they saw the tall figure of Sigurd emerge from 
the house, and noted how he cast a comprehensive glance 
up at the sky and all around him, after the fashion of a 
sailor coming on deck, who never fails to look aloft and 
around the first thing in order to take cognisance of wind 
and weather. 

. They waved their kerchiefs to him ; the flutter caught 
his eye, and he returned the salutation with his hand, 
standing still to watch them complete the climb. 

“ Come on, Agnes," cried Hilda; “ father wants to 

know if there’s anything in sight. See how he waits and 
looks." 

They reached the summit, and gazed down the gleaming 
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expanse of water that the sun was just gilding. Agnes 
grasped Hilda’s arm convulsively, and pointed :— 

" Hilda—Hilda 1 'tis they 1 See yonder ! ” 

A ship, with bulging sail and oars threshing the w’ater 
into white furrows on either side of her, was plainly visible 
some two miles away, heading straight up the Fjord. 
Hilda gave one long look, caught Agnes by the hand, 
and ejaculating “ Run! " simply flew with her down 
the hill towards Sigurd. 

' The latter, observing the action and guessing its meaning, 
needed no occasion to wait for the gasping explanation 
that met him a few minutes later. With two or three quick 
strides he disappeared into the house, whence he emerged 
with scarcely a moment’s delay, holding his wife by the 
hand ; and as the girls rushed up, panting out : “ They are 
coming—they are coming ! " Sigurd first sent a stentorian 
hail to the winds for whomsoever it might chance to 
reach, and then started in the wake of the breathless 
girls, half dragging his wife along with him towards the 
strand. 

Ere they had gone twenty paces every tenant on the 
estate was running in their track, until a dense crowd of 
thralls, house-servants, and friends was streaming down 
the little slope that descended to the edge of the Fjord ; 
once here, the approaching vessel came full in sight of all, 
and a unanimous cheer burst spontaneously from the 
hurrying throng and rolled across the water to welcome 
the returning wanderers home. 

That it was heard was evident, for an answering cheer 
from lusty sailor throats came throbbing down wind. The 
great square-sail bulged and bellied in the breeze, the rattle 
and clank of the pulsing sweeps rang rhythmically across 
the gently rippling water, the foam curled away from the 
soaring stem in rainbow-tinted sheets, and—yes ! Olaf, 
Edric, and Hake were standing there in the prow, weaving 
a greeting to their waiting friends. 

Nearer and nearer—a last rattle and clank—and the 
final “long pull and strong pull” drives the gallant 
“ Hawk’s " nose deep into the yielding gravel; while 
from bow and quarter, dropping in groups from the 
bulwarks and splashing through the shallow water, stream 
the adventurers—minished in numbers, truly, but safe home 
at last, the survivors of them—and now they are swallowed 
up in the shouting crowd of relatives and friends. 

" Well, Olaf," says Sigurd that evening, as they are all 
sitting round the log fire—for the evenings are slightly 
chilly, even then—“ well, Olaf ; are you going to stay at 
home and help me, now ? " 

Ere he replies Olaf casts a glance at Agnes, which is 
unseen by her but not unnoticed by the watchful eyes 
of Sigurd and Sweyn, and then :— 

“ Why, father, I think it's right I should. I’ve had a 
very good time of it at sea, but I agree with Sweyn that 
now my duty lies on shore." 

" Good lad I " said Sweyn. 

“ As to Edric," continued Sigurd, “ I suppose I must 
leave him in your hands, 

Sweyn, as we agreed. By 
the way, there’s been such 
an amount of questioning 
and answering that I for¬ 
got to tell you : I have 
secured that stead up- 
fjord for you, at your 
own price." 

“ Good again," said 
Sweyn. “ Edric, you and 
I will go over there to¬ 
morrow' and overhaul its 
possibilities. We’ll leave 
Olaf here, to start in fill¬ 
ing the folk up with a 
selection of his yarns." 

" No, no," cried Olaf, 

" we’ll all go — father, 
mother, and all — and 


w'e’ll see what sort of a place you’ve got to settle dowm 
in, Sweyn." 

And thus it was agreed. 

Sweyn and Edric did not stay long ashore ; the former 
was wishful to sell off in Tunsberg such of the mer¬ 
chandise as he had selected for the purpose from the 
pirate galleys, and the autumn was not many months 
away. He and Edric consequently went up to 
Thrandheim in the “ Haw r k," laid up that vessel, 
and embarked in their own. They were back in 
two months, having satisfactorily completed their 
business, and in the meantime Olaf and his father, 
assisted by the women-folk, had put the new stead 
in thoroughly habitable order; but before Sweyn de¬ 
parted on this trip to Tunsberg, he broached the 
matter of the double marriage in family conclave of 
the elders, and the arrangement was recognised as 
not only desirable but one to be entered upon without 
delay. 

“ For why ? " concluded the worthy shipman. “ Every¬ 
one with eyes in their head must have seen that the 
young people understand each other, so w ? hy should the 
old ones hesitate at falling in with their plans ? Besides, 
if Edric and I are to live on our own stead, we want Hilda 
to come and keep house for us. When I come back, we’ll 
settle the matter for good and all." 

His arguments carried the day. The young folk were 
of an age to marry, according to national ideas, and, as 
Sweyn urged, they understood each other. The two 
marriages were celebrated with much splendour and 
rejoicing, Olaf and Agnes taking up their residence in the 
old stead, while Edric and Hilda accompanied Sweyn to 
the new one. But as the distance between the two was 
small, they may be said to have formed one family party’ ; 
and when children began to enliven the different houses 
with their merry laughter and petulant questionings as 
to the various trophies and curios that adorned them, it 
was generally the once taciturn Hake who now, shaking 
off his curtness of speech with the ever-increasing 
responsibility and calls upon his powers of description, 
enacted the part of showman to the prattling, juvenile 
tribe. 

Can it be doubted that, of all the wonderful stories 
retailed by him to his fascinated youthful audience, there 
were three that always bore away the palm and were 
the most frequently called for ?—The one relating to the 
gigantic snake that whirled him (Hake) like a leaf into 
the air with a single smack of its tail, and might have 
swallowed him alive but for father’s (to Edric’s little 
ones) transfixing his throat with an arrow—" See : 
there it is still ! "—the one of the dreadful and voracious 
shark that wished to swallow father (to Olaf’s young¬ 
sters)—“ See : there are the enormous, wide-open jaws 
and fearful rows of teeth ! "—and the one describing 
the appalling advance and ultimate slaying of the 
ferocious “ hairy giant "—“ he stands " (in a thrilling 

whisper) “ in the attic by 
himself, for he is too 
horrible to be looked at 
every day ! " 

And the children listen 
eagerly with open mouths 
and staring eyes, and long 
—the boys—for the day 
to come when they, too, 
shall up-anchor and away 
into the unknown in a 
gallant long-ship of their 
very own, to seek for 
and encounter such tre¬ 
mendous adventures as 
those that fell to the 
share of their respective 
fathers — of Edric, the 
Archer, and Olaf, the Sea¬ 
bird. 
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Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the “ * Boy’s Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 509. 


A genuine old English product, as we may say, is the Lop 
or Lop-eared Rabbit. This is not an imported breed, and the 
lop is the oldest kind of fancy rabbit that we have. Years ago 
London was a great stronghold of the lop fancy ; every boy who 
took an interest in rabbits kept lops, and as much as twenty 
guineas was given for a first-class doe. To-day, as these pages 
have already exemplified, there 
are many varieties of fancy 
rabbit for the young fancier to 
choose from ; but the good old 
English lop still holds its own, 
and the National Lop Club is an 
institution that flourishes ex¬ 
ceedingly. Of lops there are 
several classes, and the present 
day perfect lop has been gradu¬ 
ally evolved from the other 
kinds having ears that are 
smaller and less symmetrical. 

The oar-lop has ears that are 
hung out sideways at right 
angles to the head, in position 
somewhat as the oars of a boat. 

In the hom-lop, the ears fall 
forward, like the horns of a 
cow. The half-lop has one eai 
up and one down, or else both 
ears carried on the same side of 
the head, the lopped ear by its 
weight drawing the other ear 
over. With the perfect lop 
both ears are pendant at the 
sides, and in a champion speci¬ 
men of the breed remarkable-looking ears they are too, as our 
illustration shows. This is a portrait of a very successful prize¬ 
winning doe, which is the property of the well-known rabbit 
exhibitors and exporters, Messrs. M. J. Bennett and Son, of 
Femdale, Drove Road, Swindon, she being for all-round 
qualities one of the best lops ever bred. If you think of 
going in for lops you should take a good mental note of the 
picture. 

Of course, the chief characteristic of the lop is its ear, which 
should be very long and broad across the centre. Many years 
ago 18 inches in length by 4$ inches in width were considered 
to be surprising ear measurements for a lop. In 1888 Darwin, 
the famous naturalist, caused much sensation by exhibiting 



A Champion Lop-eared Rabbit. 


a lop having 22-inch by 5§-inch ears. The ears of a few modern 
lops measure as much as 28 inches from tip to tip and over 
7 inches in breadth, and the ear measurements of our rabbit, 
seen posing for us on this page, are 26 inches by 6f inches. 
Bear in mind that the width of each ear should be one quarter 
the length of both ears from tip to tip when stretched along a 
rule. Lops are usually bred in the summer months, because 
warm weather serves to assist the growth of the ears when the 
rabbits are* young, and from a very early age the ears of the 
youthful lop are gently stroked down each side of its face, 

which persuasive treatment in 
time causes the ears to hang 
gracefully. 

An average lop weighs from 
10 to 12 lb., but some scale as 
much as 20 lb. In the matter 
of the colour of these pets, the 
young fancier has plenty of 
selection, for lop rabbits are of 
about a dozen recognised 
colours, including black, black 
and white, blue, blue and white, 
fawn, fawn and white, grey, 
grey and white, sooty, sooty 
fawn, and tortoiseshell. As re¬ 
gards diet and treatment gener¬ 
ally, lops require to have 
nothing more or less than other 
rabbits; but, like all fancy 
breeds, they do demand to be 
kept free from damp and 
draughts, and they must also 
have plenty of fresh air. And, 
again see picture, in addition 
to having good ears, a lop 
that is to win prizes or to 
command a considerable price 
possessed of the right colour, strong limbs, 
a bold eye, and a nicely arched back. 


must also be 
straight feet, 


{ THE B 


BOY BOTANIST 


ri 


Those B.O.F.C. members whose special hobby is botany 
may be said to be particularly lucky fellows, because interesting 
specimens for them to study are to be found practically every¬ 
where. While the entomologist is spending all the afternoon 
on the look-out for insects that persistently keep out of sight. 
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and the birds’ egg collector passes hours in fruitless search'for 
a nest, the botanist who is with them on the ramble may well 
be busy all the time. In conducting a party of boys across 
the fields I have often noticed that it is the botanists who delay 
the advance. They have so much to claim their attention that 
they profitably lag behind the more impetuous hunters of 
live creatures. A mere corner of a meadow provides them 
with a little world of their own, crammed with leafy treasures, 
prolific of plants that even when they are pygmy easily establish 
their claim to a place amongst the most beautiful examples of 
Nature’s handiwork. Yes, the B.O.F.C. botanist has made a 
good choice. For him, at any rate, no ramble oan possibly be 
unproductive of results. 

Let me quote two examples to show you how fortunately 
placed is the boy who plumps for botany as his hobby. Once 


Chester Corporation and provide food for them, especially in 
winter. A good plan is to cut a cocoa-nut in half, thread a string 
or wire through the shell, and suspend it from a branch, as is 
here illustrated. The tom-tit is a clever acrobat, he will cling 
on, upside down or any other way, and enjoy the feast immensely, 
while the less agile sparrows look on helpless and pretend they 
don’t care for cocoa-nut at all. The blue-tit is a very sociable 
bird; you may encounter whole parties of them out for an excur¬ 
sion, like yourselves, and quite as cheerily going through the 
woods in company. Be sure that you try to find the nest of a 
long-tailed tit, examination of it will well repay you. It is a won¬ 
derful construction, decorated with lichens outside, and within 
lined with hundreds of feathers, one of the marvels of the mar¬ 
vellous bird world. The great titmouse, or ox-eye, also builds 
a big, closely-woven nest made of moss, twigs, rabbits’ down, 
feathers, horse-hair, flowering grasses, and bits of 
wood. For such a small bird he has a very loud voice 
and makes a sound something like that produced by 
sharpening a saw with a file. At night-time young 
long-tailed tits huddle together for warmth, when they 
look like a ball of feathers. One and all, our titmice 
are engaging little creatures. At many military hos¬ 
pitals in England and in France half cocoa-nuts have 
been hung in the windows, and there the active httle 
tom-tits have swung, and pecked, and chattered, to 
the delight and the benefit of the crippled soldiers. 

* * * 

ifA^WALKENG^STICK BUTTERFLY-NET. 



Titmice Feeding on a Cocoa-nut. 


upon a time, though this is not at all a fairy tale, I went for 
a ramble with a party of young nature students across wide, 
rolling downs that were bereft of bush or tree. 44 And what are 
we going to do ? ” wailed the youthful botanists of the company. 
44 There are no flowers out on the bleak downs.” That sweeping 
assertion was at once falsified. Stooping to examine the coarse 
turf at our feet, we found flowers on all sides of us ; tiny flowers, 
it is true, but flowers of truly delightful colouring, formation, 
and contour, little gems usually unseen, marvels in miniature 
of the great family of blooms. And in a surprisingly brief 
period those botanists with 44 nothing to do ” had collected 
twenty-five distinct varieties. 

For instance No. 2, I will call your attention to the grasses. 
Most of the grasses are beautiful to look upon, and of grasses 
there are, as I was going to say, endless kinds. Almost any 
field will yield a fair-sized collection of them ; an album of 
pressed grasses is a charming possession, and with each specimen 
properly marked by name the book becomes a joy for your 
own and other people’s odd moments. Learn to identify the 
grasses at sight. On the first twelve pages of my own album 
of the kind I find I have the following grasses:—Slender Fox¬ 
tail, Hard Fescue, Tawny Melic, Creeping Soft, Water Whorl, 
Wood Meadow, Downy Oat, Cat’s-tail, Smooth-stalked Meadow, 
Floating Sweet, Canary, Crested Dog's-tail, and Spreading 
Millet Grass. As with other plants that you would preserve, the 
grasses must be pressed, preferably in a proper botanical press. 
Or you can purchase a combined album and press for about six 
or seven shillings. One way and another, our B.O.F.C. botanist 
has an alluring prospect before him. Through the usual medium 
of these pages I hope to enjoy it in his companionship. 

* * * 


TITMICE, 


□ 


The Corporation of Manchester not long since acquired 
Thirlmere as a reservoir, and planted thousands of larch trees 
about the lake. These developed a special disease due to an 
insect enemy, and a great loss seemed inevitable, when someone 
suggested that all the tom-tits of the district should be called 
in to the rescue. Hundreds of nesting boxes were placed in the 
trees and tempting food was provided. The birds responded in 
great numbers, and the trees are in a fair way to be saved. That 
shows us how useful a bird is the tiny and lively, cheerful tit¬ 
mouse. You may see him often in the squares and gardens of 
London and other big cities ; but, naturally, he is at his best and 
looks his best in the country. The blue, the long-tailed, the 
coal, and the great titmouse—you may meet them all on your 
rambles—and the titmice are first cousins to the equally interest¬ 
ing nuthatch. 

If you wish to encourage titmice to visit your own garden, you 
should imitate—on a small scale, of course—the example of Man- 


Not even the most enthusiastic of entomologists 
will be inclined to contend that the ordinary butterflv- 
net is a convenient and easily portable article. It serves its 
purpose splendidly when we are actually in chase of an insect, 
but while we °re journeying to the scene of our hunting opera¬ 
tions or are returning therefrom our net is somewhat obtrusive 
and in the way. Such being the state of affairs, this illustration 
of the ingenious butterfly-net that has been invented by Mr. 
Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., the well-known naturalist, of 166 Picca¬ 
dilly, London, will be of interest to all collectors. When not in 
use the contrivance forms a walking-stick which contains the 
ring portions of the net. After unscrewing the knob that 
serves as the handle of the walking-stick, the canes that are to 



form the ring can be readily 
pulled out, and an ordinary 
butterfly net bag run on to 
them, the two portions fitted 
together and very simply 
secured. The collector has 
then a net of five-feet circum¬ 
ference ready for use. A great 
advantage claimed for the 
invention is that the entom¬ 
ologist when out and about 
can always carry with him a 
serviceable net that can be put 
together in a very short space 
of time. The price of the net 
is 2os., and all who have 
sampled the appliance speak 
well of it. 

* * • 

; ^AMPING^OUTr^: [ 

< L — — i — —i — — i — — i — ii — i — i ny-rfr -ulH 1 

Summer holidays may re¬ 
quire to be planned a good 
while in advance, therefore it 
is none too early in the year 
for me to remind you that an 
ideal method for enjoying a 
real B.O.F.C. holiday is to 
spend the time camping out. 
A few choice chums can go 
camping together, or the out¬ 
ing can be one for all such 
members of the local B.O.F.C. 
Branch as can get away. 
Camping out, as you will 
know, is the cheapest form of 
taking a holiday that there is ; 
once arrived at your camping 
ground yon have rent to pay 
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to the farmer or other proprietor of the land and amounting to He was gradually working away from me and was soon lost 

i perhaps sixpence a day, and, naturally enough, there is the cost to sight, but I remained stationary and before long my 

t of food, fire, and light. Beyond those items, however, there is patience was rewarded, for a rabbit came racing along so close 

t very little indeed that you really need spend, and any experi- to me that I could have reached him with my stick, with 

i enced camper will tell you that some of his happiest camping Mr. Stoat in hot pursuit, both the hunted and the hunter 

holidays have been also the most inexpensive ones. having too much in hand to take the slightest notice of the 

For the nature student, of course, camp life is that which is silent figure so close to them. As he got a little way past me 

nearest to perfection. There is no need day after day to set out the rabbit doubled round an old tree-stump, the stoat racing 

for some distant spot on with his impetus some little 

where are the beasts way beyond before he could - 

and the birds, the insects pull up. But he soon made 

and flowers and fish, good the lost ground and caught 

trees, grasses, and plants, poor bunny, who was by this 

that you wish to collect time squealing loudly in fright 

or to closely observe. as he felt himself within the 

Instead of that bother- enemy's grasp, 

some process, you wake The chase finished about 
up in the morning posi- four yards from where I was 

tively surrounded by standing, a silent spectator / 

these creatures actually to the tragedy. A slight / 

calling you to come and movement on my part then 

pay attention to them. caused the little “ varmint " 

The flowers are nodding to release his hold, upon 

at the tent door, in your which he darted a short dis- The Stoat. 

The Rabbit. comer of the field the tance away. Bunny, after a 

trees are waving just moment or two, pulled himself together and ambled slowly 
overhead, fifty paces away there runs a little river, behind rise away, the stoat making several attempts (which I frus- 
the great downs that shelter you from the wind. What a trated) to get past me after his breakfast. The yokels on 

situation for our boy lovers of wild life to revel in ! How such an occasion usually allow the stoat to kill, then scare 

remarkably the number grows of the specimens of all kinds him off and pocket the quarry ; but I did not feel inclined 

’ that you can collect in the long but never tedious hours 1 What to copy that example, as I was on a visit to the keeper and 

discoveries you manage to make while roaming where you will ! did not wish to be seen with a rabbit’s legs sticking out of my 
What a store of first-hand knowledge heaped up to edify you all pocket ! 

the remainder of the year ! When you go camping try to think Two days later, in a meadow not far away, I witnessed another 
of the excursion as being a kind of exploration, as it were. stoat, or possibly the same gentleman, at work. He killed 

” Discover ” a new land, even though it really is a pleasing but his rabbit and had partly satisfied his hunger when some 

old one, and set to work to find out for yourselves all about its rooks scared him off, and began to feed themselves—to which 

fauna and flora and other natural features. I objected. The rabbit was a beauty and as tender as a 

According to his tastes and capacity, let every member accept chicken ! 
some special responsibility in the way of research, one boy becom- These little scenes can often be witnessed if we keep our 
ing the zoologist to the expedition, another the botanist, others eyes open. The one thing to remember is to keep perfectly 
fossil-hunters, entomologists, shell collectors, microscopists, and still directly you see a stoat. While running about in the 

so forth. I have known a microscope and lamp to be installed undergrowth in a wood he will sit right up on his hind legs 

in a tent with great success ; it gave absorbing interest to our and stare at you every now and again until he is quite close, 

evenings after we were tired by our day in the field. All the before he really makes up his mind that you are an enemy, 

foregoing will yield you some notion of the splendid possibilities And there is no mistake when his mind is made up on 

of a Field Club holiday under canvas. Aided by the pattern that score—he bobs his wicked little head down, stretches 

of our Kestrel Badge you can easily make a B.O.F.C. flag for his legs to their full capacity, and skims the ground like 
yourselves. And with that ensign waving above your little tent greased lightning. 

I am sure that you will spend the (Contributed by George Soper.) 





holiday of your lives. 

* * * 


MR. STOAT GOES 



The exceptionally early frost 
last winter was rather punishing 
to the small life in the fields. The 
blackbirds and thrushes, as is usual 
when their supply of insects is cut 
off by the hard frosted ground, 
made a raid in the garden on the 
red berried trees and shrubs, which, 
f jrtunately for them, are very pro- 
r lific this year. Cotone aster jrigida 
was a blaze of red and the holly 
berries were thicker than I have 
ever seen them, even in Hertford¬ 
shire—a fact which, according to 
the “ old women,” portends a 
hard winter. Snow fell three inches 
deep and lay about for nearly a 
week on the north side of the 
' hills, in which it is great fun to 
follow up the tracks of the rabbits, 
4&C. 

While walking early one morn¬ 
ing through the woods my atten¬ 
tion was suddenly arrested by a 
stoat darting about and nosing 
amongst some dry leaves near a 
rabbit burrow. I stood quite still 
' and watched him for some time 
trying to pick up a fresh scent. 



This is really a very effective 
weapon for the collector. By the 
skilful use of a blow-pipe you can 
bowl over the smaller kinds of 
birds and even small mammals. 
You will not be able to hit birds 
when they are actually on the 
wing, but by judicious stalking, 
particularly round about thickets 
or in a wood, you may secure 
many specimens for stuffing or 
skin preservation. The blow-pipe 
is, as I may say, really a variety 
of glorified pea-shooter. Its length 
may be anything between three 
feet and five feet. The blow-pipe 
that I myself have used was 
formed of tin, and it was made 
for me by a travelling tinker, and 
of a bore of such size as to just 
allow of the insertion of one's little 
finger-tip in the tube. Purposely 
having had the pipe made longer 
than was necessary, the tinker 
then cut off one end of it, and 
that I used for stamping out the 
clay pellets which are the missiles 
to be projected by the blow-pipe. 
The clay should be well kneaded, 
stamped out, cut into pellets. 


fn Full Pursuit. 


rolled, and left to dry, or you can 
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simply roll the pellets by hand. They should fit quite easily 
in the barrel of the blow-pipe, but not too loosely, or there will 
be loss of wind-power in discharging them. 

A novice at the use of the blow-pipe proves usually to be 
nothing that resembles a crack shot. Practice, however, 
soon improves his aim, and then he is generally surprised to 
discover what an accurate implement he has in his hands. 
All told, and even in these dearer times, a blow-pipe does not 



A Cheek. , 

(•* Mr. Stoat goes Hunting.”) 

cost so very many pence ; clay for the pellets is to be had gratis. 
When practising you need no special target of any descrip¬ 
tion : you can just aim at anything. But there is certainly a 
particular way in which to puff out the pellet, and if you are 
to become anything in the way of a skilled hunter with the 
blow-pipe that correct method you must master. Some in¬ 
dividuals propel the pellet by the breath from their lungs, 
some by giving a puff with their mouth. The proper plan is 
a combination of the two: you inflate your cheeks with air, 
and use this in addition to the breath of your lungs for the 
purpose of propelling the pellet. Once you get into the knack 
of such manipulation you will be astonished to find how con¬ 
siderable is the force with which the clay pellet can be ejected. 
Of course the pellets are not to be put into your mouth. To 
load your blow-pipe, you place a pellet within it, and stop the 
end with your finger or thumb so that the pellet cannot fall 
out. In that way you can carry your loaded blow-pipe in 
an upright position, and have it ready to raise to your mouth 
at any moment. Some blow-pipe experts prefer to use the 
clay pellets while these are fresh made and still damp, but in 
that condition the pellets are not very convenient to carry 
about with one. What are exactly the best dimensions for 
a blow-pipe would seem to depend much upon the lung-power 
and personal proclivities of the user. Myself, I found that I 
did best with a 4-foot long pipe, f inch in diameter. Needless 
to say, care should be exercised in order to keep the blow-pipe 
from becoming at all bent or dented. 


r 


BIRD MIGRATION. 

The Aberdeen University Inquiry. 




times, another nine, while a third is reported as having been 
captured “ almost daily** for a period of two months. One 
redbreast and one hedge-sparrow were retaken each nine times. 
The single recovered dunlin was ringed on the Pentland Skerries 
in July and retaken within fifty yards in the following May. 
Only a dozen greenfinches were recovered, all at the place of 
marking or within five miles of it, and in only one case did the 
interval of freedom exceed about two months. The two re¬ 
covered examples of the oyster-catcher each travelled from 
Aberdeenshire to the West of Ireland, one being recaptured 
at Broadhaven Lighthouse, Co. Mayo. In explanation of the 
system of selection adopted, the Report says : “ Three qualities 
are necessary in a species of bird for it to be a good subject 
for our method. It must be procurable for ringing in large 
numbers ; it must afford a fair percentage of reappearance 
records; and its migratory movements must be of sufficient 
interest to repay close investigation.** The lapwing, blackbird, 
song-thrush, and starling would appear to rank highest on all 1 
those three counts. 


The Report of the Aberdeen University Bird-Migration 
Inquiry contains some details worth quoting. Under the super¬ 
vision of Professor J. Arthur Thomson, the Inquiry is cdhducted 
as a piece of private research in the Natural History Department 
of the University of Aberdeen. Birds are captured, marked 
by being caused to wear a small numbered ring, are released, 
and a note is made of their place and time of recapture. Thus 
their travels can be recorded. Concerning two song-thrushes 
we learn that one ringed in Aberdeenshire, in May 1913, was 
killed at the lantern of the Eddystone Lighthouse during a night 
in February 1914- Another, ringed in Hampshire, was killed 
a year later at the lantern of St. Catherine’s Lighthouse. A 
lapwing, ringed in Ayrshire, was recaptured near Oporto, Portugal, 
and a landrail, ringed in Cumberland, was retaken two months 
later in France. For the most part, however, the results of 
this interesting inquiry tend to prove that most of our birds 
show faint disposition to wander far from their accustomed 
haunts. 

I will give some examples, following the wording of the Report. 
House-sparrow.—This is a very sedentary species. Forty 
individuals were recovered, all at the place where they were 
ringed. Blue Titmouse.—Recoveries numbered thirty-two, all 
made at the place of ringing. Most of the individuals were 
recaptured on several occasions. One bird was taken ten 


HINTS FOR BEETLE-HUNTERS. 


If yon are a beetle-hunter bear in mind the fact that a very 
large number of Coleoptera pass all their time in hiding. It is of 
no use your waiting for them to come out; you must go and find 
them if you would add such specimens to your collection. The 
places in which to search for them are under large flat stones, 
amidst piles of leaves and twigs, amongst the roots of grass, 
under the loose bark of trees, in decaying timber, in moss, in 
small dark drains, in caves and crannies, amidst the stems of 
plants, and under the lower edge of big boulders. A large 
flat tile or piece of paving-stone placed upon the earth in a 
sheltered comer of a field forms by no means an ineffective 
beetle-trap. Insects exploring for a home encounter the shelter¬ 
ing tile, scramble under it, and forthwith adopt it as a domicile. 
And they are there, all ready for popping into your pill-boxes, 
whenever you like to pay a visit to the spot to see what your trap 
may contain. Of course, the tile having been lifted, you may 
require to be pretty smart if there is much of a haul of beetles, 
otherwise some of them are almost certain to get away. And, 
in all probability, the fugitives will be the rarest specimens 
of the lot. 

The sides of a footpath through a field are often used as a high¬ 
way by beetles, for they find progress to be easier there than 
through the vegetation that is growing in the field itself. Dry 
ditches, too, commonly yield a capital Coleopterous crop, and a 
wood-stack that has been some time in position should be a 
simply splendid preserve if you can get permission to pull it to 
pieces and build it up again. Some varieties of beetles are to be 

found only in manure 
heaps, or under piles of 
vegetable garbage. If 
you take an excursion in 
\ the company of one who 
is a skilled beetle-hunter, 
you will be astonished to 
- *" observe how he contrives 
to produce these insects 
from all sorts of seem¬ 
ingly unlikely places. 

Many a good specimen 
of the Coleoptera may be 
obtained by taking a 
ramble along the banks 
of a river or lake, for numbers of beetles are carried into, or 
fall into, the water, where they may float till gobbled up by 
fish. Beetles that are usually found walking may take to 
wing by night; a sudden shower beats them down into the 
water, where the young collector should look for them. If 
a river overflows its banks or there is a flood of any kind, 
our young beetle enthusiast should be off to the locality 
as fast as his legs or his cycle can carry him. Very likely 
thousands and thousands of beetles will be swept along by 
the flood, and as they go they cling on to any obstacle 
that intervenes. Bushes and shrubs act as regular sieves to 
strain the flood water of beetles; sometimes on such occasions 
you may see an isolated shrub that is literally festooned with 
beetles trying to escape from the water. A rich haul should 
be the result; and there is no need to take the first that comes, 
the young collector can pick and choose, and load himself with 
only the gems of the teeming swarm. 

Anything that is floating on the water—the bough of a tree, 
or a piece of bark, for instance—should be carefully examined 
for beetles that may be voyaging upon it. In little brooks 



Caught! 

(*' Mr. Stoat goes Hunting.”) 
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and rivulets there frequently are miniature waterfalls. A net 
made of the cheap material that is known as butter-muslin, 
and stretched across so that the water just comes into it in 
tumbling over, is calculated to arrest the downstream progress 
of many a derelict ground beetle, and thus conduct it to the 
young collector's wall case or cabinet. After a sudden heavy 
downpour of rain, I have more than once taken rather uncommon 
beetles from the gushing gutter of a road in a by no means remote 
London suburb. 

For attracting beetles that fly by night, as good a decoy as 
any is a light placed in front of a sheet supported on two posts 
or hung from a line. You require to lie in wait and make 
prisoner the insects as they arrive. Otherwise, I have found 
that, alighting on the sheet, the beetles fold their wings and 
may either walk to or fall to the ground, when, as likely as not, 
they hurry away into the darkness and are lost. A white¬ 
washed wall will do instead of a sheet. One very keen ento¬ 
mologist added not a few rare beetles to his collection by leaving 
a bright light burning by night in a whitewashed small room 
of his house. The blindless window of the room was left wide 
open, and in the morning numbers of flying beetles were usually 
to be taken from the walls of the apartment. 


THE INHABITANTS OF A POND. 

By Mark H. Oxby (Swinton, Yorks.). 

{Prize-winning Nature Note for March.) 

“ As dull as ditchwater ” is by no means true ; for in a ditch 
or pond plenty of life abounds, in the shape of insects, fishes and 
reptiles. If you examine a pond, you will see many different 
living things on the water, floating in and out among the 
patches of little floating plants, which are known as the 
common duckweed, among which may be seen the broad pond- 
weed. Below the surface the water-milfoil may be found, 
thickly tenanted by water creatures. 

The beetles in the pond are very numerous, some shining black 
specks, moving round about each other with untiring activity— 
this is the whirligig beetle. The lord over all the water insects, 
however, is the plunger beetle, who is defended by a suit of 
armour, in which he fears no attack. His weapons of offence 
consist of a most terrible pair of jaws, coupled with an array of 
suckers on the extremities of the first and second pairs of legs, 
so that, in his grasp, the unlucky prey has not the slightest chance 
against its assailant. 

Walking rather than swimming through the water is a larger, 
though far less powerful beetle, the great, black, water-beetle, 
which is a vegetarian. Conspicuous among those who may 
be seen floating on the surface is the water boat-fly, which 
prefers to swim on its back, thus enabling it to attack its foe 


from underneath. By far the most curious-looking member 
of this interesting family is the water scorpion, which owes 
its name to the large size of the fore-limbs, which are carried 
straight out in front, like the claws of its namesake, and to the 
presence of a bristle-like tail. This beetle dwells among the 
weeds, waiting for its prey. Skimming over the surface is 
another lanky individual, the water boatman. 

Besides the foregoing—permanent residents, so to speak—there 
are some insects that spend only part of their existence under 
water, such as the gnat, the may-fly and dragon-fly, all three 
passing the larval and pupal stages under water. You may also 
see some of the more peaceful inhabitants oi the pond. Gliding 
along on the surface, shell downmost, you may see several 
different kinds of pond snails. The commonest of these is the 
wandering mud-snail. The common three-spined stickleback 
is sure to be present in all his glory. You may see the great 
warty newt, with black-spotted orange waistcoat, and his 
lesser relative the common newt, whilst the eggs and tadpoles 
of the common frog and toad are seen in the spring months. 
There are, of course, many more insects to be found in a pond, 
but many of these can only be seen through ^ microscope. 



Nest of Long-tailed Tit. 

( Prize-winning Nature Photograph for March. Sent by W. E. Attewell, 
Edualton, Notts.) 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Mature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, 
painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasscs, Nature-study 
boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—" Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 3 d. post free. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


FEW’S MONSTER FLAGSTAFF. 

During the past years, if you ever visited Kew Gardens, no 
doubt you noticed the big flagstaff there. It was of Douglas 
fir, 159 feet high, 20 inches in diameter at the base, and weighed 
4 \ tons. Erected in the gardens as far back as the year 1861, 
there it had stood pointing skywards ever since, until last year 
it had to be taken down owing to decay. For no great while, 
though, had Kew to wait for its successor. The Douglas fir, 
of which the tallest ships' masts are made, is abundant on the 
western mountain slopes of British Columbia, where it grows 
sometimes to a height of 300 feet, and the Government of that 
country offered to replace Kew’s great flagstaff by a greater one. 

Selected by experts, eleven trees of about 250 feet height and 
6 feet diameter were felled, and critically examined to obtain 
a quite straight and sound pole. The selected tree was then 
trimmed in Vancouver to the following dimensions :—Height, 
220 feet ; diameter at base, 2 feet 9 inches ; at top, 12 
inches. In section the staff is octagonal up to about half-way, 
the other part being round. And its weight is no less than 
four times that of the old flagstaff, namely, eighteen tons. 
When it had been trimmed to shape this mammoth mast was 
placed on board the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's 
steamer " Merionethshire," and was safely conveyed to London. 
It was then towed up the Thames to Kew, and hauled into the 
gardens by way of the towing-path. From the day of its arrival 
it proved to be an immense attraction to visitors, and being, 
as it is, one of the largest flagstaffs in the world, its arrival at 
its destination was chronicled by organs of the Press in many 
lands. America may be said to be the home of unconventional 
newspaper headlines. And amongst others having reference 
to this prodigious pole there were such as ** World's Wonder 
Walking-stick," and " Canada's Champion Chip for Kew l " 

* * * 

BRITISH BATTLE HELMETS. 

After a vast number of experiments conducted since the early 
stages of the war, our soldiers at the front have been supplied 
with helmets to protect them from the 
bullets of the foe. These helmets, 
which have a light-weight steel crown, 
and sit very easily on the head, are not 
at all ungainly in appearance. Tommy 
has taken very kindly to them. 

Primarily they are intended for use in 
the trenches, where, as might be ex¬ 
pected, so many of the casualties are 
caused by head wounds. At the time 
of writing the supply of helmets is 
not sufficient for the equipment of all 
the troops, and men returning from 
the trenches leave their helmets some 
way behind the firing line for the use 
of the soldiers who come to relieve 
them. It is hoped that very soon all 
the troops in or near to the trenches 
will be wearing the new helmet. 

This protective headgear is some¬ 
times described as being bullet-proof. 

As a matter of fact, a really bullet¬ 
proof helmet would be far too heavy 
for fighting men to wear. Instead, 
the thin steel helmet is designed more 
to deflect such bullets as strike upon 
it, and by turning aside missiles in this 
way it has already saved many lives. 

It is the one safeguard against the 
attentions of enemy snipers and sharp¬ 
shooters, whose sole intent is to 
cleverly pick off every man who 
happens or ventures to show his head. 

Even when struck full in front, the 
rounded surface of the helmet causes 
the bullet to glance off, when other¬ 
wise it would become imbedded in the 
man's brain. The Germans, who ex¬ 
hibit a great liking for helmets, have 
adopted a similar pattern helmet, 
light grey in colour, and somewhat 


facetiously termed by the troops a " man-lid.** Our own brave 
Tommies who wore the first experimental helmets came in for a 
due share of their comrades' good-natured chaff. When these 
men returned from th® trenches with dents and depressions in 
their still unpierced helmets, it was clearly demonstrated that 
these were a good thing. And the new helmets are clamoured 
for accordingly. 

* * * 

THE WORKADAY HERO. 

His feet were road-tired, yet he led the quest 
For highest goal—and cheered the joumey-prest. 

His eyes were brave :—though he had looked away 
Into a waste of pain and anguish grey. 

His lips were firm : if smiles were hard—too hard— 

He kept songs set upon his tongue as guard 1 
He buried fears beneath each steep road trod— 

And lived hope’s message—just belief in God ! 

Lillian Gard. 

* * * 

NEW BOOKS. 

The appearance of John Wisden’s Cricketers' Almanack for 
1916 (is. 6 d. net) will be welcomed by all lovers of the national 
summer game. This year, owing to war conditions, it is some¬ 
what reduced, but under the skilful editorship of Mr. Sydney 
H. Pardon, it remains easily the leading cricket book of the year 
After consulting the long and authoritative lists of " records,’ 
the young cricketer will naturally turn to " Public School 
Cricket," in which chapter Mr. E. B. Noel writes of the school 
matches of last year. There is also a fine tribute to the late Dr 
W. G. Grace from the pen of Lord Harris, while farther on will be 
found a most complete list of " W. G.’s " wonderful " records ’ 
as batsman and bowler.—For the practical boy—and the 
" B.O.P." numbers him by the thousand among its readers— 
we have Electrical Apparatus Making for Beginners 
by Albert V. Ballhatchet (Percival 
Marshall & Co., 2s.). This handy little 
volume gives the youthful amateur all 
the information that he requires with 
a view’ to taking up electrical work 
Equipment, cells, electro-magnetism, 
induction, electrolysis and electrical 
measurements are all dealt with in 
separate chapters, and everything is 
simply and clearly explained. A large 
number of illustrations considerable 
add to the value of the book, which 
we warmly commend to our readers 
notice. It is, indeed, the most practi¬ 
cal and adequate volume of its kind 
that has been issued.—From the Loco¬ 
motive Publishing Co., Ltd.. 3 Amen 
Corner, E.C., comes a set of Ambu¬ 
lance Train Postcards, issued at 
6 d. These make a timely appearance, 
and will be sought after, no doubt, by 
many collectors.—Next on our list 
come some Boy Scout issues, first 
among which we may mention The 
Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge. 
by Rupert Sargent Holland (J. B- 
Lippincott Co., 5s. net). An American 
story, this book tells of the adventures 
of a troop of school scouts who spend 
a winter holiday in the woods. Any 
healthy British boy, and particularly 
one who is a Scout, will be keenlv 
interested in the doings of Mr. Hol¬ 
land's heroes, and in the woods lore 
that he skilfully imparts in the un¬ 
folding of his narrative. There are 
adventures with poachers, adventures 
on skis, and other incidents, and there 
are not too many Americanisms to 
puzzle the uninitiated. Altogether, 
this is a capital, swinging tale. 
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J. E. Arnall. —Yes, the dimensions of the model hydroplane 
as stated are quite correct. The fittings for boiler can 
be obtained from any model engine shop ready made, 
but the engine is of special design to suit the work and 
cannot be purchased. You must make the wood patterns 
for it and then turn up the castings from them, remembering 
to make allowance for turning and drilling to size. The 
size and shape of stem are obtained from Figs, i and 5 
by enlargement. The stringer A is fixed inside the chine, 
which is the sharp edge formed by the junction of the bow 
planks. Follow the instructions carefully and do not 
hurry over the work, but think it out as you proceed. 

A. G. C. —For more particulars about Indian Runner ducks 
apply direct to Mr. J. W. Walton, 22 High Street, Tow 
Law, Co. Durham. He is the principal Indian Runner 
authority. 

W. Harkcom. —At present the Angora is about the most ex¬ 
pensive of the fancy rabbits. The average prices of good 
specimens would be : young, is. 6 d. to 25. 6 d. each ; large, 
3s. 6 d. to 5s. 6 d. each. 

R. L —It is impossible for us to recommend any such specific 
as you name. Ask your doctor what he knows about it; 
it may be, of course, that it is quite a genuine medicine. 

Graham. —A post-captain in the Navy had to be in command 
of a vessel of over twenty guns, and was so called to 
distinguish him from one of inferior rank to whom the 
courtesy title of captain was often given, such as an 
acting-captain or a mas ter-and-commander. Owing to 

the lieutenants on promotion being given command of the 
smaller ships, it practically meant a captain of over three 
years’ service. The rank was introduced about 1740 and 
ceased in 1824 officially, though it lingered on popularly 
to a later date, as did the courtesy title. The term simply 
meant that the name was posted on the establishment list. 
In 1795 post-captains had two epaulettes when over three 
years’ service and only one when of less than that .seniority. 
In 1812, when they had two epaulettes, they were 
distinguished by a crown over the anchor on the epaulette 
and bore the anchor only when under three years' service. 
The pay of a post-captain depended on the rating of his 
ship. His duties were the same as those of captains who 


had not been posted. (2) The state¬ 
ment that the sailing-master navigated 
the ship while the captain was only a 
soldier had a certain amount of truth 
in it over two hundred years ago, but 
not since. There was no uniform for 
masters until 1805 ; and the rank 
ceased in 1867, when it was replaced 
by that of navigating lieutenant. The 
captain commands the ship, and the 
lieutenant (N) is in charge of the 
navigation under his directions. In 
the old days the master always re¬ 
ported to the first lieutenant and was 
subordinate in command to all the 
lieutenants. The rank of master-and- 
commander, which is not the same 
thing, was in 1814 abolished and re¬ 
placed by that of commander. 

Electrical and D. V. C. —To answer your 
questions would require articles with 
diagrams, for which we have no room 
here. *We have already dealt with the 
subjects in volumes long out of print. 

S. R. R. —The canoe is designed to carry 
one and not two, and must be built 
according to the instructions. What 
you require means a special design, 
such as we have given in the past 
and cannot return to just now. 

E. A. E. Livsey. —It is more likely to be a 
last attack than a renewal. Be care¬ 
ful not to catch cold, and take care of 
yourself generally. Breathing exercises 
could do you no harm, and might do 
you much good if practised regularly 
and seriously. 

H. T. (Whitstable). —The model hydroplane 
engine is of a special design, and no 
other engine would be suitable. See 
the answer to J. E. Arnall. 

W. Scott. —You can get such a book at almost every place 
where materials for photography are sold. The price is 
generally a shilling, and the books are nearly all alike 
except with regard to the particular films and papers 
they recommend. If you are far away from any shop you 
might write to Ilford (Ltd.), Ilford, Essex. 

S. E. Petersham. —The usual thing is to soap the socks, but 
you will find what the other men are doing when you join 
your battalion. At the first symptoms of trouble report 
yourself as sick and let the doctor deal with the matter 
at once. 

A. H. Broughton. —Island Sultana, otherwise Sultana Island 
or Sultan's Island, is now Labuan. In 1804, the date of 
the coin, it belonged to the East India Company, whose 
coat-of-arms is on the coin's obverse. The coin is a kapang. 

W. Simpson. —The following books on boiler-making may be 
of use to you : " Steam Boiler Construction,” by George 
Hiller, Taylor, Garnett & Co., Manchester, 1912 ; ” Steam 
Boilers,” by William Inchley, Edward Arnold, 1912 ; 
” Practical Treatise for Boilermakers,” by I. J. and H. 
Haddon, published by them at Cardiff, 1913 ; ” Modern 
Steam Boilers ” (Lancashire), by W. D. Wansborough, 
Crosby Lockwood & Co., 1913 ; and ” Steam Boilers and 
Combustion,” 1915, in the Broadway Series. 

A Lone Beider. —It is alia question of will power with you. Get 
out of the habit of thinking that other people are concerned 
principally about you. Force yourself to go into society 
as much as possible; engage in as much varied work 
and recreation as you can; think more of others than 
of yourself ; and you will find in time that your nervousness 
will wear off. That stammering trouble is purely nervous 
in its origin. Try reading aloud to yourself regularly, taking 
a full breath at every pause and vocalising strongly. Face 
this weakness with which you are afflicted like a man and 
you will soon overcome it. 

Anxious. —(1) Too much time spent at cinemas might affect 
your eyes adversely if they are weak already. (2) Failing 
a cold bath have a good sponge over, as you suggest. This 
will meet the case. (3) The only exercises you need are those, 
with or without dumb-bells, for expanding the chest. Keep 
your head well up and shoulders back while exercising. 
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••SOME” BED. 

Bill and Tom, returning from the 
trenches, were stranded one night at a 
country village. Finding it impossible to 
proceed on their journey, they inquired for 
lodgings at the village inn. The garrulous 
old party in charge assured them “ a good 
night’s rest in her best bedroom, with the 
feather-bed.”—With visions of a glorious sleep in a real soft bed 
they accepted the offer, and were soon beneath the clothes. 

Bill fell asleep immediately, but Tom was kept busy in dodging 
the lumps. At last, thoroughly exasperated, he exclaimed, 
” Hi, Bill ! Don't you think it's time I had my turn on the 
feather ? ” 


out a teacher in examinations, trusting to 
their honour. 

At one college -the pupils were supposed 
to write the following pledge at the foot of 
their papers : "I hereby certify on my 
honour that I have neither given nor re¬ 
ceived aid during this examination.'* 
Soon after handing in his papers, a 
young fellow hurriedly re-entered the classroom and said, *' Pro¬ 
fessor, I forgot to put the pledge on my papers.” 

“Altogether unnecessary,” replied the teacher drily; "I 
have just finished looking over your papers, and I feel sure you 
neither gave nor received aid.” 

* * * 


NEEDED NO EXTRAS. 

Down in the crimson clover zone there were two farmers named 
Jones and Smith respectively. Jones was old-fashioned, and 
stuck to old-fashioned ways, but Smith, who was more modern, 
bought a fine new automobile. One day he was proudly exhibit¬ 
ing it to some friends, when Jones came along. 

” Um ! ” remarked Jones, as he thoughtfully sized up the hand¬ 
some machine ; “ what's that thing there on the side ? ” 

“ That’s a spare rim and a tyre,” answered the proud Smith. 
'* We always carry an extra one in case one of the wheels go 
wrong.” 

” Jes’ as I allers said,” was the disdainful response of Jones, 
“ I've druv horses nigh on fifty years, and I never had to carry a 
6pare leg fer one o’ them yet.” 

• • * 

AN OLD SCORE. 

Two burnt-cork niggers were giving an entertainment on the 
sands. While one of them was telling funny stories about the 
humours of boarding-house landladies, 
the other went among the crowd making 
a collection. 

He arrived at last in front of a stem¬ 
looking woman, who promptly snatched 
the tambourine from his hand and 
emptied the contents into her own. As 
she returned the tamlxmrine to the 
astonished nigger, she exclaimed :— 

” Tell your friend that I’m the landlady 
he forgot to pay the last time he lodged 
in my house 1 " 

* * * 

FROZEN ! 

A gentleman farmer tells of a city lad 
who once worked for him. 

The lad was called one winter morning 
before dawn, and was told to harness the 
mule to a wagon. He was too lazy to 
light a lantern, and in the dark did not 
notice that one of the cows was in the 
stable beside the mule. The farmer, im¬ 
patient at the long delay, shouted from 
the house: 

“ Billy ! Billy ! What are you doing ? ” 

“ I can’t get the collar over the mule’s 
head,” yelled the boy. “ His ears are 

frozen.” 

* * * 

OBVIOUSLY HONEST. 

At certain American colleges it was 
the custom to leave the students with- 



NOT EXACTLY. 

A tourist in Scotland happened to stop at a small village 
near Stirling. Here he saw an old inhabitant endeavounng 
to chop some wood with an ancient axe. 

“ That's an old axe you have there,” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied the inhabitant; “ it once belonged to William 
Wallace.” 

“ Indeed ? ” remarked the tourist. ” I should hardly have 
thought it was as old.as that.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, “ it ain't exactly. It’s had three 
new heads and two new handles since then.” 


BRINGING THE EARL. 

Lord Onslow tells a good tale against himself about a cattle 
show he attended, where a bull named after him took the first 
prize. 

After the show his lordship accepted the invitation of a 
well-known stock breeder to visit his farm, and the latter wired 
to his bailiff to meet a certain train 
adding : “ I am bringing the Earl of 

Onslow with me.” 

Instead of bringing a carriage the bailiff 
met them with a stick and ring and ropes 
and all the paraphernalia needed for lead¬ 
ing an animal home, being under the 
impression that his master, had bought 
the champion bull. 

He was quite disappointed when the 
human earl arrived instead. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prized A HANDSOME VOLUME isofierri 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent m by 
a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not t* 
original, but where they are selected the source most 
be stated. Stories for this page, which must te 
submitted on or before the 22 nd of each month. rti» 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases tfc? 
name and address of . the sender must be clear.» 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all compel 
tions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 , Bee 
verie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope f 
postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


A CATCH. 

And Tomkins had just been wondering when he 
was going to get a bite ! 


The winner of this month’s prize 
E. W. Stock well, 34 Doneraile Stmt. 
Fulham, S.W., for the storyette entitled 
“ * Some ' Bed.” 












(Serial Story.) 


The Stolen Grand Lama. 

An English Boy’s Adventures in Wild Tibet. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “Sinclair of the Scoots, ’’ "Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail." "Through Afghan Snows," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXL 


A BATTLE OF WITS. 


OR the next two months the 
Kingdom of Tibet was searched 
more thoroughly than it had 
ever been, and soldiers pene¬ 
trated into the most remote 
villages and questioned every 
inhabitant. The mountain 
passes and border fortresses 
were subjected to a most 
rigorous search, and every 
clump of trees and stretch of 
thick brushwood received the 
close examination of many 
keen-eyed scouts. But week after week passed and still 
not the slightest trace of the missing Grand Lama could 
be discovered. Ali Khan the Afghan and Langsam, his 
servant, had also disappeared in most mysterious fashion. 

Potala itself was searched by thousands of eager monks, 
and, so far as was possible, the official residence of the 
Chinese Amban received the attention of a crowd of spies. 
The Regent almost lost his reason because of his anxiety, 
dismay, and rage. He was convinced that the Amban 
was responsible for the calamity which had occurred, and 
that the wily and unscrupulous Chinese official had managed, 
by some subtle plot, to murder Ali Khan and kidnap the 
VOL. XXXVIII. PART 9. 


Grand Lama. • As yet the general populace had not been 
told of the disappearance, but the excitement which was 
stirring Potala was bound to create a suspicion that some¬ 
thing extraordinary had transpired. The Council and 
priests had many secret gatherings to consult as to what 
had best be done, but no one could suggest a plan of 
operations. 

“ The Amban is only holding back for a time, my 
brothers," said the Regent, after a prolonged discussion. 
“ If we make a public announcement that the Dalai Lama 
has passed away into another incarnation and find him 
somewhere among the villages, that Chinese thief will 
wait until we have committed ourselves, and then produce 
the old Dalai Lama. He would laugh at our confusion, 
pour contempt upon our sacred religion, and cause China 
to interfere. Trouble would come, and it would mean 
that, before we obtained rest, great sums of money would 
have to be paid to keep Chinese officials and soldiers out 
of Potala. The Amban is as subtle as a demon of the 
lowest pit. He is always watchful, and escapes every 
assassin sent against him ; he seems to have a charmed life. 
I have tried, in vain, to close his mouth with poison and 
steel; now we must endeavour to open it with gold, and 
buy his secret‘from him. He knows where the Dalai 
Lama and the faithful Ali Khan are hidden." 
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“ Could we not seize him, and hide him in the dungeons 
beneath Potala ? Many a strong man has visited the 
palace and been seen and heard of no more. 0 This was 
the suggestion of a tall thin-faced abbot who ruled over 
one of the great monasteries. 

“ How can we seize him ? ” groaned the Regent. “ He 
will not stir without his guards. He has increased his 
body-guard tenfold since this trouble burst upon us, and 
is evidently on the watch by night and by day.” 

“ Burn his house 
down around his 
ears, or, if the task 
is too dangerous for 
anyone in Lhasa to 
attempt, let us send 
to the mountains, 
and claim the assis¬ 
tance of the men of 
Kham. There are 
brave men in the 
hills ready for any 
enterprise which 
promises rewards 
and bloodshed. We 
dare not risk a 
further delay, for 
every day makes the 
danger greater.” 

“ No, my coun¬ 
sellors,” said the 
Regent, “ we dare 
not burn down the 
palace of the Ara- 
ban. China is only 
waiting a pretext to 
attack us, and she 
would seize upon 
this opportunity 
and fill Lhasa with 
soldiers. Another 
Amban, ten times worse than the man we have now, would 
be sent to trouble us, and we should only be the losers. If 
we call in the men of Kham, and they attack the Chinese 
palace, some spy will hurry away to China with the news, 
and the punishment will fall flpon us, for who can lay hands 
upon a mountain chief and his men ? We must arrange 
to have an interview with the Amban, and if he cannot 
be persuaded to die naturally we must buy his friendship 
with some of the treasures of the holy city. The situa¬ 
tion is a clear one. Either the Dalai Lama has sought a 
new incarnation by means of his own great powers and 
the direction of the gods, in which case we must seek him 
in his new form ; or the Amban has secured him and is now 
holding him, a prisoner, for his own purposes. We are 
caught in the toils by the cunning of this villain, and can 
only break the net if we use a golden weapon.” 

Again an urgent message was sent off by the Regent, 
and this time a very handsome present accompanied the 
men who bore it. 

On his side the wily Amban was working hard to solve 
the problem. He was using all his ingenuity to discover 
what was lying behind the mysterious disappearance. He 
knew something about Tibetan incarnations, and was 
quite prepared to be called upon to accompany the priests 
and monks in an expedition to discover a new Dalai Lama 
in some little child, but he was clear-sighted enough to 
perceive that the Regent and his counsellors were gravely 
put about by the occurrence, and suspected that some, 
attempt would be made upon his life or house in order to 
discover if the missing Lama had been carried off by China. 

Attended by a large body of his soldiers, the Amban 
sought an interview with the Regent. For a few minutes 
nothing was said on either side. The Amban began by 
thanking the Tibetans for their wonderful kindness to 
the poor representative of China. It was amazing, he 
said, how generous they were to him and how highly 
appreciative they were of the poor efforts he had been 


enabled to make for the benefit of Lhasa and its people. 
He could only attribute so much goodness to the strong 
affection borne to the poor representative of the great 
and strong Empire of China by his constant friend, the 
Regent. The repetition of the word " poor ” nearly drove 
the Regent into a frenzy of passion. 

“ No one except yourself would say that you were 
* poor,’ my lord Amban,” he said, with a bitter smile. 

The word might have been appropriate before you came 
to Lhasa ; we were not honoured 
with your acquaintance then, 
but since your coming to us you 
have made it abundantly clear 
that there is little poverty about 
you. You are rich in every¬ 
thing. Some day the gods may 
give you all you deserve.” 

The Amban smiled cheerily. 
“ May you be present, then, 
Regent. The higher I go the 
better you will be pleased. 

Truly, friendship is 
a blessed thing.” 

“ As high as the 
top of the gallows, 
you villain,” mut¬ 
tered the Regent 
under his breath ; but 
outwardly he bowed, 
and rubbed his hands, as 
though delighted at any¬ 
thing which meant material 
success for the Chinese official. 
“ Had we not better be 
alone ? ” said the Amban, glancing 
quietly around the room. “ My 
guards are in the anteroom. We 
can speak more freely by ourselves. 
Your officers can wait outside.” 

At a word from the Regent, the 
two antagonists were left alone. 

” Now, Regent, " began the Amban promptly, “ this is a 
time for plain speaking. Where is the Dalai Lama ? 
Important movements are taking place in China. We are 
a great people and slow to move, but once started, up or 
down, we gather speed according to our weight and move 
swiftly. It is bad for anything which stands in our way. 
It means death and destruction. Nowadays, the world is 
so crowded that if anyone moves he touches someone else, 
and when China moves the world shakes.” 

” What is that to me, Amban ? China can do what 
it likes ; our mountain barriers are strong enough to keep 
Tibet safe. You need not try to hide the issue by bringing 
in stories of movements in China. As you have said, the 
question is, where is the Dalai Lama ? I give you back 
your own words, and leave you to frame the answer.” 

“The Dalai Lama is where you have concealed him, 
Regent. Who hides can restore. If the Dalai Lama is not 
on his throne before another sun sets, you will have to 
render the account. You have stolen him away in order 
to play some fool's game. Rumours of disturbance and 
change at Pekin have reached your ears by means of spies, 
and doubtless you think to profit in the confusion. You 
may have thought that it would be convenient if the 
Dalai Lama disappeared, but you have blundered. China 
can set someone upon the vacant throne, and it will do so. 
It cannot afford to allow Tibet to be without a head in 
a time of crisis. I have a strong man ready to place in 
the position—one high in rank among the Lamas. The 
gods can incarnate themselves in a man as easily as in a 
child, and they are going to do it speedily unless you restore 
the old Dalai Lama. Keep your hands off that pistol. 
I also am armed.” 

He quickly drew a pistol from his own robe, and pointed 
it in the face of the Regent. The old man cowered, and 
lifted his hands from his girdle. 

“ That is right, my friend,” said the Amban. “ Great 



“ Soldiers penetrated into the most remote villages and 
questioned every inhabitant.” [See page 513.) 
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is the power of affection, as I have said. You need not be 
afraid ; if I had wanted to shoot you I should have done 
so as soon as your guards left the room. My own soldiers 
have already received instructions what to do in case of 
a disturbance. They are all picked men, and are armed 
with the best of weapons.” 

The Regent could only gaze into the smiling face of 
his friend. His brain, however, was working at high 
pressure, and now he thought he perceived the whole of 
the plot conceived by the Amban. The Dalai Lama had 
been kidnapped by the Chinese in order to place a sub¬ 
servient puppet Lama upon the throne, some miserable 
hermit or abbot whose allegiance had been corrupted by 
Chinese gold, one who might be expected to further any 
plans, matured in Pekin, for the complete overthrow 
of the Tibetan kingdom and its absorption by China. 
The Amban was evidently trying to discover whether 
the old Dalai Lama could or could not be produced by 
the Regent. 

Never had Tibet been placed in a more awkward situa¬ 
tion. If the Regent and the abbots proclaimed that the 
search for a new infant incarnation must be immediately 
begun, then, at the right moment, the Amban would 
produce the old Dalai Lama, and the wise men of the 
kingdom would be made a laughing-stock. If, on the 
other hand, no steps were taken, the Amban could either 
release his captive or set a puppet upon the throne, on 
the pretext that the Regent and his advisers would not 
move. 

One thing seemed clear as daylight. The old Dalai 
Lama had been seized by the Amban, and must now be 
somewhere in the palace of the Chinese official. It would 
be easy to rouse the populace and burn the palace to 
the ground, but the fire which destroyed the Amban 
would probably destroy the Dalai Lama, and it was quite 
possible that the subtle Chinaman, when the fire was 
raging, would bring forward the Dalai Lama and show 
him to the assembled mob. And matters would be made 
worse for the Regent. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind the old 
man remembered the blood-stained documents which 
Ali Khan had laid before him, so many months before, 
wherein instructions had been sent from Pekin to seize 
the Grand Lama and kill the Regent. It was true that 
Ali Khan had assured him the documents had never 
reached the hands of the Amban, but the Afghan might 
have been lying. At all events, the course of action 
suggested in the papers 
had been carried out, so far 
as the Grand Lama was 
concerned, and the final 
step, namely the assassina¬ 
tion of the Regent, might 
be a matter which the 
next few hours would de¬ 
cide. And more than that, 
had not the Amban him¬ 
self boldly hinted that the 
Dumb Hermit of Khalsa, 
the villainous recluse who 
had disappeared with the 
mysterious devil-dancer, 
was ready and willing to 
become the Regent of 
Tibet ? Now the strange 
disappearance of the Her¬ 
mit was explained in the 
light of the recent calamity. 

The Hermit and the Grand 
Lama were both in the 
hands of the Amban. 

Of a truth Chinese 
subtlety was amazing. The 
Regent recalled the burly 
figure of Ali Khan, and 
sighed as he remembered 
the sharp knife of the 


Afghan soldier. Starting, he almost leaped from his seat, 
as another thought gripped him like a vice. Ali Khan 
had disappeared from Potala, and rumour had connected 
him with the vanishing of the Grand Lama, but was not 
the explanation of this mystery again to be found in the 
treacherous plots of the Amban ? Ali Khan was faithful, 
he had been seized or killed by the Chinese ; for the 
Regent was convinced that the Afghan would not leave 
the Dalai Lama, and doubtless his body would be found 
in some dungeon or be cast upon the banks of some wild 
mountain stream. 

The Regent was aroused from his reverie by the soft 
voice of the Amban. 

” I have waited long enough, my friend,” he said ; ” your 
thoughts carry you away from the difficulties of the present. 
Old age is a grievous burden ; you totter under it. I leave 
you now, and will return, but remember ”—here his eyes 
glittered, and his long-nailed fingers clutched the pistol 
butt—" remember, I say, that if the Dalai Lama is not 
on his throne when I come to greet you to-morrow, your 
anxieties will have passed away for ever, and Potala will 
see a new Regent.” He rose from his seat, and made a 
profound obeisance. 

” I was thinking, Amban,” replied the Regent, ” of 
Ali Khan, the Afghan. I would give treasures of gold 
if I could see him standing before me, now, with his knife 
drawn in his hand and the light of battle in his eyes. 
He was a good friend to me, and faithful.” 

” Faithful as water, Regent; I could tell you some¬ 
thing about Ali Khan, if I had time and inclination. Are 
you sure that he was an Afghan and a servant of the 
Amir ? I received information from the mandarin who 
brought him to Lhasa, and I had him watched. He 
looked like an Afghan and spoke like one, but—I have 
my doubts—I have my doubts-” 

And with this parting shot the Amban walked noise¬ 
lessly to the door and passed out of sight, in the 
midst of his guards. 

” I have my doubts about everyone,” mut¬ 
tered the Regent, as he looked at his pistol ; 
“ my world seems to be tumbling about my ears. 
But whether Afghan or Chinaman, I would give 
a box full of jewels to see Ali Khan standing over 
the body of that smiling villain, and to see the 
blood trickling and staining the wooden floor of 
this room. May the gods send the day soon ; it 
would be like new life to me.” 

A few hours later a 
horseman, mounted upon 
one of the fleetest ponies 
in Lhasa, galloped through 
the city, and crossed the 
country towards the moun¬ 
tains and the Kharkang 
Pass. He was one of the 
most trusted of the officers 
of the Regent, and bore in 
his wallet an urgent sum¬ 
mons to Kangsoo, the 
paramount chief of the men 
of Kham. 

That chieftain received 
the message in grim silence. 
Then, with a fierce light 
burning in his eyes, he 
growled out a few curt 
orders to his officers. “ I 
shall ride off at once,” he 
muttered as he paced to 
and fro. “The work shall 
be done without assistance 
this time—and in daylight 
—and with the reward in 
hand. I am too trustful; 
the simplicity of the moun¬ 
tains is no match for the 
guile of the city.” 
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The Palace of the Dalai Lama. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A NEW DALAI LAMA IS FOUND AND LOST. 


A FEW hours after midnight the chief, with a 
retinue of several hundred heavily-armed re¬ 
tainers, passed beneath the great portals of 
Potala palace. Leaping from the saddle, and 
giving directions for his men to find the accommodation 
provided for them in the fortress, Kangsoo hurried into 
the presence of the Regent. He found the old man 
striding up and down his room. His face was white, but 
the excitement under which he was labouring seemed to 
have taken years from his age. His eyes sparkled as he 
greeted the chief. 

“ Hail, Kangsoo ; you ride swiftly when Tibet is in 
danger.” 

“ Yes, Regent, and when great rewards are to be won. 
What new scheme is afoot ? If it be to strike against 
China, I am ready. Tell me what is to be done.” 

“It is a long story, Kangsoo, and needs telling with 
care. The kingdom is in danger. My life is threatened ; 
Death was never so near me as at this present time. I have 
had a long interview with the Amban; take heed to what 
I am going to say, and let not one word go past you 
unweighed.” 

” Come to the point quickly, Regent; many thoughts 
may be expressed in few words. You need not begin at 
the feet if you want to reach the heart. Tell the story 
quickly.” 

With many impressive pauses and shakings of the 
head, the Regent told all he knew and thought about the 
disappearance of the Dumb Hermit of Khalsa, Ali Khan 
and his servant, and last of all, of the Dalai Lama. 

” The plot is clear, Kangsoo,” he said ; “we have been 
following a false track. Our soldiers are everywhere 
seeking Ali Khan and his servant on the suspicion that 
they are responsible for the seizure of the Dalai Lama. 
Tibet is being searched more thoroughly than it has ever 
been at any time in its history, and yet not a single trace 
can be found of the fugitives. Mountains, rivers, plains, 
rocks, ravines, cities, villages, monasteries, have all been 
visited and examined, and not one single trace has 
been found.” 

“ Yes, my lord Regent,” grunted Kangsoo impatiently. 
“ You said that before, but I cannot see what you are 
driving at.” 

“ The palace of the Amban is about the only place in 
Lhasa which has not been searched, Kangsoo, and that 
is why we are following a false track. Ali Khan and his 
servant, the Dumb Hermit of Khalsa, and the Dalai Lama 
have been carried off by the orders of the same individual, 
and if we knew where to look, in the secret places of his 
palace, I am certain we should discover the missing ones. 


The Amban pretends that he knows nothing of this awful 
business, and threatens what will happen to the kingdom 
if the Dalai Lama is not upon his throne to-day. He has 
more than doubled his guards lately, and every trading 
caravan which comes into Lhasa, crowded with stalwart 
drivers and attendants, seems to go out again with a few 
wretched Tibetans in charge of it. Where do the rest 
go to, Kangsoo ? Shall I tell you ? They are soldiers 
disguised as yak-drivers, the best of weapons are hidden 
among bales of goods, and every man, well armed and 
ready, finds a welcome in the palace of the Chinese Amban. 
It will not be easy to make a search there, and if we burn 
the place down we may destroy the Grand Lama, our 
sacred Head. There is, however, something yet to be 
done. This very day the Amban will seek another inter¬ 
view with me. He must not leave Potala alive / It will 
be your task, Kangsoo, to see that he is provided for. 
You understand ? ” 

“ Must I attack him in the midst of his guards, my lord, 
or will you hold his hands while I drive my dagger into 
his heart ? It is a declaration of war against China, remem¬ 
ber, and will be quickly accepted as such. The consequences 
are sure to be serious. Is there no other way ? Can we 
not entice him to make a little journey as far as the 
Kharkang Pass ? ” 

A shrill peal of laughter cut short Kangsoo’s speech. 
The Regent seemed to be taken with a fit of madness 
He danced about the room, pointing a long, lean finger 
at the astonished chieftain. 

“ A little journey to the Kharkang Pass, you blundering 
calf of a blind yak ! Have you forgotten what happened 
on the last occasion when he took a little journey, and 
Kangsoo and Pelopsa made Tibet roar with laughter 
at their folly. Hee—hee 1 Kangsoo, the gods gave 
thee a strong arm and a fool's brain. Get thee to 
bed, and leave it to men like me to save the Sacred 
Kingdom.” 

His speech was changed to a loud cry of alarm. Kang¬ 
soo drew a dagger from his belt, and, with a face full of 
fury, dashed at the Regent. The savage blow aimed 
at his throat just missed him by a few inches. The chief 
was leaping forward again when the door was flung open, 
and the officer and the guard interposed their lances 
between the Regent and his maddened assailant. 

“ Bury your lances in his body—cut him to pieces, 
the insolent dog,” screamed the now infuriated old man ; 
M he tried to kill me ! ” 

The officer hesitated to give the necessary order, and the 
soldiers were reluctant to do anything which was likelv 
to bring down upon them the vengeance of the men of 
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Kham. Kangsoo took advantage of the moment, and 
flung his dagger upon the floor. 

“ It is all over,” he said, with a growl; “we were both 
in the wrong. He provoked me by his words. I am 
sorry I raised my hand against him. Withdraw your men, 
captain ; when Lhasa is in danger, it is no time for leaders 
to be shedding each other's blood.” 

The Regent had now recovered his composure, and 
knew that Kangsoo was in the right. He nodded, and 
the soldiers withdrew. For a few minutes there was a 
dead silence. 

‘ We’ll say no more about a little journey to the Khar- 
kang Pass, Regent; it is a topic we are not likely to agree 
upon. We must try something else.” 

“ Well, try it,” said the Regent; “ I am waiting to hear 
what plan you suggest.” 

Kangsoo thought for a 6hort time, and then said, “ You 
think that the Amban has seized the Dalai Lama, and will 
produce him as soon as you take steps to find out the 
new incarnation ? ” 

The Regent nodded an affirmative. 

“ Then, why not dress up someone like the Dalai Lama, 
in the sacred robes of office, and place him upon the throne ? 
There are many in Tibet who would be glad to serve you 
in a serious matter like this. Give out that the Dalai 
Lama has returned, or, if you like, swear that he never went 
away. The Regent and the Council hold the affairs of 
the State in their hands. If all swear that the Dalai 
Lama is on the throne, the Amban may rage as much as 
he likes, but until he produces the real Dalai Lama no 
oue will trouble about his words. When he does produce 
the Dalai Lama the substitute can disappear, and we will 
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take good care that, for the future, the Amban shall have 
no chance of seizing either of them again.” 

“ The gods have given you wisdom, Kangsoo ; you speak 
like a prophet. It is a great plan, and will be successful 
if we work it properly. In the dim light of the temple 
it will be easy to place someone so like the Dalai Lama 
that the difference is not likely to be observed. The 
surroundings and the official robes are more important 
than the body within them, and if we forbid any to ap¬ 
proach near the throne it will be impossible to distinguish 
the features of the Lama. Daylight will be here in another 
hour. Let us retire to rest. To-morrow will see the 
Dalai Lama on his throne again, and the Amban will be 
forced to show his hand. If he can produce the Lama, 
he will do so. If he cannot, then the substitute shall reign 
until the gods declare the time of a new incarnation. 
It is a great plan, a clever artifice. I know several priests 
who will be able to personate the Grand Lama so exactly 
that the sharpest-eyed Chinaman would be unable to detect 
the difference between the new and the old. Your skill 
shall be rewarded richly, Kangsoo,—when I receive dues 
from the monasteries. The monks are slack in their 
payments, but,—some day,—I may have something worthy 
to offer you.” 

Kangsoo laughed scornfully. 

“ You cannot feed a yak upon shadows, Regent. I need 
much money to pay my men. If my plan is worth adopting 
it is worth paying for. To-day the new old Dalai Lama 
will mount his throne again ; to-day I shall be waiting 
anxiously to see the rich reward promised to me. If I 
do not see it in Tibetan treasure, I shall see it in Chinese. 
What I cannot get from the Regent will come from the 

Amban.” 

“ Would you betray the 
secret to the Amban, Kang¬ 
soo ? ” 

“ Selling information is not 
called betraying among the 
men of Kham, Regent, especi¬ 
ally when the man who profits 
by our wisdom refuses to pay 
the price for it. If you want 
to keep my mouth shut, lock 
it up with a golden muzzle.” 

“ But the Amban is your 
enemy ; would you take gold 
from his hand ? ” 

“ Bah, Regent, we shear 
the sheep we are going to kill 
and devour. I hate the Am¬ 
ban and all his race, but if I 
can make gold out of him, 
and am compelled to do so, 
because the man I serve will 
not reward me, I shall do so, 
and you ought to be the last 
to utter blame.” 

The Regent sighed and 
frowned, for to part with 
treasure was always a painful 
matter for him, but Kangsoo 
went off, in the midst of his 
guards, under the promise of 
a rich reward, which should 
be delivered that very day. 

At noontide, criers an¬ 
nounced through the streets 
of Lhasa that the Dalai Lama 
would receive the homage of 
the faithful worshippers at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
for seven successive days, 
before his retirement for 
meditation in the monastery 
in the mountains; and, almost 
on the hearing of the mes¬ 
sage, the populace began to 
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stream towards the great gates of Potala. The Regent and 
the Council had arranged a magnificent religious ceremonial. 
Thus it was in a vast hall, packed with devotees, that the 
heavy curtains were drawn aside, and the venerated Dalai 
Lama was seen upon his throne. He was gorgeously 
arrayed in a dazzling costume of rich silk, jewels of price¬ 
less value hung around his neck over his shoulders, a 
magnificent tiara or crown rested on his head, and on the 
fingers of the hands, raised in the act of benediction, there 
glittered rings of fabulous value. Hidden choirs chanted 
solemn music, prayer-wheels rattled in the hands of the 
worshippers, and the vast hall resounded with the chorus 
of thousands of voices in the sonorous sentence, “ Oo-mani 
padmi Hoong ”: “ Hail to the Jewel in the Lotus 

flower. 11 

That evening a very different scene was being enacted 
in the palace of the Amban. Deep down in the rock 
foundations of the building, there were dungeons into 
which the light of day never penetrated. In one large 
chamber, a group of Chinese were standing around a 
recumbent figure. Torches were blazing in iron rings 
fastened into the rock. The Amban, with white set 
face, was giving directions to one of his men. The creaking 
of a wooden screw was 
heard, and a piercing shriek, 
as of one in mortal agony, 
broke from the recumbent 
figure. As the creaking 
continued, the shrieks, if 
such a thing were possible, 
seemed to redouble them¬ 
selves in agonised intensity. 

“ That will do," said the 
Amban; “ rack him no 

more. Keep him at this 
point until I ask some 
further questions.” 

He bent down and whis¬ 
pered some words into the 
ear of the sufferer. There 
was no reply. Again he 
spoke, this time in tones of 
fiercest threatening. Groans 
answered him. He stepped 
back and signalled with his 
hands. The creaking was 
renewed, and from the lips of the tortured man a pitiful 
cry rang out. “ Have mercy, my lord ; I will tell all 
I know. Release me from this agony; my bones are 
being torn asunder. I will speak.” Then there was 
silence again. 

“ He has fainted, my lord,” said one of the attend¬ 
ants. 

” Release him, and place him on the ground. Moisten 
his lips. He will revive in a short time, and we can put 
the question once again.” 

It was more than an hour before the sorely crippled 
Tibetan recovered consciousness. He groaned and opened 
his eyes, fixing a wondering, languid gaze upon his torturers. 
He was a young monk of Potala. The rack had almost 
stretched his body to breaking point. He had bitten his 
lips through in the effort to conquer the terrible agony. 
The blood trickled slowly down his chin. They gave him 
sips of spirits from a spoon, and slowly he revived enough 
to be able to speak. 

The relentless Amban watched him in silence. ” Now, 
my friend,” he said at length, ” you are doubtless ready to 
answer my questions. If you tell your story truthfully, 
no harm shall come to you. If you utter a single 
falsehood, you shall be racked to death. You are one 
of the monks whose duty it is to wait upon the Dalai 
Lama ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord ; my duty lasts thirty days.” 

” You have seen the Dalai Lama many times ? ” went 
on the Amban. 


” Yes, my lord; I attended him before he dis¬ 
appeared. This morning, before I was captured by some 
masked soldiers in the great passage leading to the 
palace gates, I was summoned by the Regent and the 
Council, and ordered to give notice to the criers that 
the Dalai Lama would hold the great ceremonial at 
three in the afternoon. Before I set out all my 
colleagues were told to pass before the Regent. My 
friend. Sen Tung, of the Gyantze Monastery, was 
chosen for some duty, and was sent into the room 
of the Grand Lama. There he was arrayed in the 
robes of our sacred High Priest, and when, by chance. 
I caught a glimpse of him through the opening of 
the door, I was amazed to see that, in appearance, 
he was the same as the Dalai Lama who had disap¬ 
peared.” 

His voice faltered and he fell back exhausted. The 
Amban, trembling with eagerness, shook him roughly by 
the arm. 

” One further question, my friend,” he said. ” Sen 
Tung was like the Dalai Lama in face and form, you 
say, and they had arrayed him in the official robes of 
the High Priest. If Sen Tung were seated on the throne, 

could any man in the crowd 
have detected that he was 
not the old Dalai Lama 
who disappeared ? Speak 
quickly.” 

” I do not think so, my 
lord,” was the answer. 

” That will do,” replied 
the Amban; “you shall 
be released from further 
pain and difficulty. Give 
him a potion to restore 
him.” 

A cup of poisoned wine 
was held to the lips of the 
sufferer. He drank deeply, 
and almost immediately a 
spasm shook his body, and 
he lay back on the rocky 
ground. 

“ Bury him in that cor¬ 
ner,” said the Amban, turn¬ 
ing away. “ He has gained 
his freedom. Let Mang Toon attend me.” 

Followed by a tall, clever-looking Chinaman, the 
Amban left the dungeon and led the way to his own 
room. 

“ Now, Mang Toon, you have done well. Your capture 
of that priest was a clever stroke. Return to Potala. 
resume your disguise, and let it be known among your 
fellows that the man who disposes of this false Dalai Lama 
shall receive the button of a mandarin and enough gold to 
make him rich for life.” 

“ I understand, my lord,” said Mang Toon, as he ran 
his finger along the edge of his dagger; “ to-morrow there 
will be uproar in the palace of the Dalai Lama,” and he 
went his way. 

Ignorant of what was passing in the palace of his enemy, 
the Regent and the Chief of Kham were successfully 
carrying out their cleverly conceived plan of substitution 
at Potala. 

“Ah, Kangsoo,” chuckled the Regent, as he handed 
a square box to the chieftain a few hours later, “ everything 
went off well. The Dalai Lama has returned to his throne 
Tibet is saved from bloodshed, and the Amban is defeated. 
We have done well.” 

The chieftain of Kham felt the weight of the box 
and smiled. The Regent enjoyed a sound sleep that 
night, but next morning awoke to a new calamity, 
for poor Sen Tung, the new Dalai Lama, had been 
found dead in his bed, with a dagger thrust through his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE REGENT BAITS A NEW TRAP. 


>OR Sen Tung lay in the 
silence of the death-chamber, 
his brief career of highest 
dignity ended, as a dark night 
closes in the sunshine of a 
winter’s day. No marks, save 
the dagger in the wound, gave 
evidence of the means by which 
the unfortunate monk had 
met his death. Interrogation 
of the guards led to no result. 
From the moment Sen Tung 
had passed into his sleeping- 
room to the time when the morning bells aroused the 
dwellers of Lhasa, not a sound had been heard, nor had 
the slightest indication been given that foul play was being 
wrought. 

Mang Toon and his subordinates, unsuspected, well 
disguised, and perfectly familiar with the mazes of Potala, 
served the Amban well, and, with their keen knife, had 
severed the cobweb of the Regent’s carefully planned 
scheme. When the old man stood speechless beside the 
body, his nerve, for the moment, failed him. Instinctively 
he recognised the hand of the Amban in the murder, 
although it passed his ingenuity to understand how the 
wily official had learned the facts and found means to 
execute his purpose. 

“ Has the fact of the death of Sen Tung been spread 
through the palace ? ” the Regent said, turning abruptly 
to the officer of his guard. 

“ No, my lord ; I was the first to discover it, and set a 
guard outside the room until I had communicated the 
evil tidings to you. The soldiers do not know of it.” 

“ Keep the news from them, close this room until it 
has been cleansed, summon the Council, and bid the priests 
assemble in the audience chamber. We must permit the 
honour of being chosen for highest dignity to go round. 
Say not a word to anyone. I will meet the priests in a 
few minutes.” 

With pallid face, the Regent hurried to his room and 
tried to realise the situation in all its bearings. The 
announcement that the Dalai Lama would receive the 
homage of his worshippers for seven days compelled him 
to act quickly. At any cost the deception must be kept 
up. He could rely upon the faithfulness and secrecy of 
his captain of the guard, and believed that, with little 
difficulty, he could fill the place of the unfortunate whose 
dead body lay in the room near him. At any cost the Dalai 
Lama must take his place upon the throne for six days 
after that; the supposed seclusion in the remote monastery 
would give the sorely-tried Regent a respite. Precautions 
against any future assassination would have to be strictly 
enforced, and the old man fervently hoped that the tragedy 
of Sen Tung would not be repeated. 

Punctually at the hour of three in the afternoon, the 
Dalai Lama again took his seat, and the ceremony of 
the former day was repeated. A young priest, much 
resembling Sen Tung, had been chosen, and Mang Toon, 
dressed as a devotee from Gyantze, bowing himself in 
humble adoration, rubbed his eyes, and wondered why 
his dagger had failed to achieve the purpose of its owner. 
Long before the ceremony had concluded, Mang Toon and 
seven devotees, dressed in garments somewhat resembling 
his own, were whispering together in a tiny room which 
had been made in the rocky avenue of the approach near 
the barracks. 

I tell you,” said Mang Toon, ” the dagger failed. 
The man was unharmed. I have seen him, even now, 
upon his throne. And yet—I struck hard ! ” 

" You are as simple as a child, Mang Toon ; we did not 
fail. The man you struck is dead. This is but a substitute. 
We must repeat the work of last night, and perhaps go 
on repeating it until the last of the seven days has gone 
by.” 


" It will be a hundred times more difficult to remove 
this second Dalai Lama. The Regent will be sorely 
alarmed, and will surround him day and night with a 
strong body-guard. We must try some other way than 
the last. It may be possible to tamper with the food 
which is prepared for the Grand Lama. We must separate 
and try to get into the confidence of the-” 

The speech of Mang Toon was interrupted by the sound 
of soldiers on the march. A mob of ill-armed Tibetans 
thronged the avenue, and guards were being stationed 
at every outlet. Mang Toon and his associates saw that 
there was no time to lose if they were to get safely out of 
their rock shelter. 

” Try to mix with the crowd,” whispered Mang Toon ; 
" let every man seek his own safety; but remember, the 
Amban will give a big reward if the false Dalai Lama is 
removed.” 

He was the fiitet to glide out of the shelter. Some of 
the Tibetans scanned him curiously, but good fortune 
attended him and he was suffered to pass along. He was 
followed by two of his subordinates. The rest dared not 
venture forth. When an officer came to see that his men 
were placed in the positions assigned to them, his attention 
was directed towards the five devotees, who were, by this 
time, busily plying their prayer-wheels. Something about 
their appearance struck the officer as being of a suspicious 
nature. Calling a few of his men, he ordered them to 
mount guard over the shelter. 

” See that these men do not move from this place until 
sunrise. Keep watch upon them through the darkness. 
If they try to leave, shoot them. In the morning, take 
them to the gates and turn them away from the palace. It 
is well to take no risks; they may be what they seem 
to be, or they may not. The orders of the Regent are 
strict.” 

The instinctive feeling of the Regent on the matter 
of the guilt of the Amban grew stronger as the old man 
reflected, and a bitter determination to have revenge upon 
the Chinaman arose in his mind. If he could decoy the 
Amban and lead him into some trap, he felt that he would 
willingly give the richest of his jewels to the men who 
carried the enterprise to success. In his perplexity, his 
mind turned to his ally, Kangsoo. He knew that the 
chieftain was brave and unscrupulous, clever with a certain 
rough and ready kind of wit, and capable of carrying out 
a plan if he was assured that a rich reward awaited him. 
His undying hate of everything Chinese would doubtless 
incline him to undertake even a dangerous enterprise 
which promised success. 

For several hours the Regent studied the problem. 
Next morning he sent for the chieftain. 

“ Kangsoo,” he said, as the man of Kham entered the 
room, ” are you anxious to win a great reward ? If 
you are, I am willing to hand over to you a box of 
jewels ten times more valuable than the treasures you 
have already received. The enterprise will be a desperate 
one.” 

” Is there a chance of success, my lord ? ” 

” More than a chance, Kangsoo. I want you to be the 
bearer of a chest of jewels and gold to the Amban. It 
must be given to him in his own house. You will carry a 
letter at the same time. It will be a message full of kind 
words and good wishes. The Amban will be glad to 
receive it. Four men will be required to carry the chest 
to the palace of the Amban. They will place it in his 
room and retire, waiting outside until you have finished 
the work I want you to do. The Amban must open the 
chest in your presence and empty it with his own hands. 
Two men will then carry the empty chest back to Potala. 
You will remain an hour after it has been carried away- 
Then you will leave the room and return with the few mer 
of your body-guard who stay behind to be your escort. 
Do you understand ? ” 

” I understand the order of procedure, my lord ; but, 
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on my life, I do not see how this will further your revenge 
upon the Amban.” 

“ It will if it is carried out properly, Kangsoo. The 
chest will contain a layer of magnificent jewels on a wooden 
shelf which runs across it; beneath, it will be empty. 
There will be space enough in 
the chest to contain the doubled- 
up body of an unconscious man, 
and the jewels will be regained 
by the man who places the 
Amban in it. You hear what I 
say —the unconscious man will be 
the Amban, the jewels will be 
yours when we open the box in 
Potala. We failed in 
our attempt upon him 
in the Kharkang Pass; 
this time I 
want to see 
his body and 
dispose of it 
myself/* 

“ Ah,** said 
Kangsoo, 
with a mean¬ 
ing look and 
smile, “ it is 
to be my task 
to render him 
u n conscious, 
and pack him 
into the 
chest. It 
sounds well, 
but-** 

“ A blow 
will do it, if 
it is given in 
the right 
place; but, 
better still, 

Kangsoo, if 
you can hold 
the Amban in 
such a way 
that he can¬ 
not shout, 
the contents 
of this phial, 
poured down 
his throat, will make 
him unconscious in an 
instant.** 

He drew a tiny phial, 
filled with colourless 
liquid, from his robe and 
handed it to Kangsoo. 

The chieftain eyed it for a few 
minutes, then drew the stopper 
and sniffed the contents. 

" Ah,** he said, “ I see what 
I have to do. I must contrive to secure a 
private interview with the Amban, see him 
open the chest, and while he is exulting in 
the promise of friendship and the reality of 
a rich present, seize him by the throat, 
prevent an outcry, pour this liquid into 
him, and when he is unconscious force 
him into the chest. Two men will be summoned to 
carry it away. They will leave at once for Potala, 
escorted by the greater number of my body-guard. I 
must somehow contrive to remain in the room for an 
hour, so as to enable them to have the chest and its 
contents placed safely in your hands; then I return 
with the rest of my followers. Is there anything more, 
my lord ? ” 

“ Nothing, Kangsoo, except that all the jewels in the 


chest will belong to you. Will you undertake to carry 
out the scheme ? *’ 

“It is certain to fail, my lord ; everything about it is 
so simple that the youngest child in Tibet would see that 
it was a trap. If you expect to deceive a clever man 
like the Amban with a device of this 
sort, you will not be able to strive 
against him very long.’* 

“ Its simplicity is its strength, Kang¬ 
soo, my friend. Every Chinese official 
loves a rich bribe, but no one likes to 
make it public that he is 
being bribed. The Amban 
always receives his presents 
privately. He will himself 
suggest that the treasure 
chest be opened in his own 
room. His servants will be 
told to keep away. My letter 
will quiet any suspicions he 
may have of my friendliness, 
and the hint I will give him 
concerning the high price I 
am prepared to pay for his 
help will whet 
his cupidity. 
The mere 
mention of a 
chest of 
jewels will 
tempt him 
out of his 
caution. His 
palace will be 
crowded with 
guards, and 
you may be 
assured that 
every move¬ 
ment of your 
escort will be 
jealously 
watched; 
but, once 
within the 
portals with 
only four 
men, you will 
not appear to be a very 
formidable enemy. 
The plan is certain to 
succeed, Kangsoo, if 
you act with resolution 
and quickness. Be¬ 
sides—you will win a 
noble reward and a 
glorious vengeance.*’ 
Kangsoo shook his 
head doubtfully. 

“ I will send the mes¬ 
sage off at once,*' con¬ 
tinued the Regent, as 
he turned to leave the 
room; “ before another 
hour has passed the 
answer will be here. 
I know the Amban.’* 
The message was 
framed with rare cunning, and phrased so well that the 
most suspicious of men would be deceived. Within a short 
time the answer came, and Kangsoo was on his way to 
the palace of the Amban. He was followed by a strong 
escort. A closed palanquin bore a square, iron-bound chest. 
Never was priest or saint guarded with greater solicitude 
than this conveyance was by the gentle Kangsoo. To his 
seeing eye rich jewels gleamed through the heavy coverings. 
He smiled, and his heart yearned to greet the Amban. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MAD RIDE OF THE MEN OF KHAM. 


W ITH a great clatter of hoofs and jingle of ac¬ 
coutrements, the men of Kham drew up in the 
huge courtyard of the Amban’s palace. They 
were watched by several hundred well-armed 
Chinese soldiers. 

Kangsoo looked round with a frown and swung himself 
out of the saddle. Then, in the sight of all, he calmly 
unbuckled his sword-belt and laid all his weapons upon 
the ground. Four men of his escort advanced and did 
the same. Unarmed, therefore, Kangsoo passed up the 
wide steps and waited at the threshold of the door. The 
Amban hurried to meet him. With a low bow, Kangsoo 
handed him an important-looking despatch. Breaking 
the seals, the Chinaman rapidly read the communication. 

“ It is there, in the palanquin,” said Kangsoo, in response 
to a hurried inquiry. “ Will my lord give orders for it 
to be opened here ? ” 

“ Do you know what it contains, Chief of Kham ? ” 

I can guess, my lord ; the friends of the Regent do 
not lack valuable presents. It is a weighty chest of ancient 
make, the sacred property of the monastery of the Tashi- 
Lama ; and the Regent begs you to examine its beauty, 
and return it when you have seen as much of it as you 
desire.” 

“ Have it brought into the palace, Chief ; I can examine 
the sacred chest with more satisfaction in my own room 
than here, under the eyes of officials and guards.” 

The Amban smiled cunningly and called to one of his 
officers. ” The high and sacred Regent has sent me 
friendly greeting, and desires me to examine a holy chest 
which has lain in the great monastery for many ages. 
I must return it to him for safe custody when I have 
satisfied myself with a sight of its beauty and perfect 
workmanship. It is in the palanquin; bid two men convey 
it to my private chamber.” 

” Four men will be required, my lord,” said Kangsoo; 
” the chest is slung upon poles. Perhaps it would be 
wiser to allow my men to carry it. After you have 
examined it, two men will be quite able to transfer it to 
the palanquin again. I will remain outside until the 
four men return.” 

He said this in so quiet a tone, and his manner was so 
open and simple, that the Amban looked at him in surprise. 
His suspicious mind at once suspected treachery somewhere ; 
Kangsoo of Kham was not usually so lamb-like and gentle. 
He watched the four men, therefore, with interest. First 
laying all their weapons upon the ground beside those of 
the chieftain, they lifted the chest, each man taking an end 
of the poles, and waited for the Amban to give the order 
to advance. He did so, and they stepped quietly up the 
steps, and, guided by an officer, carried the chest to the 
Amban’s room. When they returned, Kangsoo ordered 
two to remain near the steps, while the others picked up 
their weapons and swung themselves into the saddle 
again. 

It is the Regent's desire that I unlock the treasure 
in your presence, my lord,” said Kangsoo ; ” have I your 
permission to follow you ? I am unarmed, as you see.” 


” Follow me, Chief of Kham,” replied the Amban, and 
led the way. When in the private room of the Amban, 
Kangsoo swung back the lid of the chest and the two men 
stood gazing in astonishment at the magnificence of the 
present sent by the Regent. Rolls of bright gold, flashing 
jewels, priceless turquoise stones, glittered in the rays of 
sunshine. 

“ Close the lid again, Chief of Kham,” murmured the 
Amban; “ it is a sight enough to dazzle the eyes of the 
richest of Emperors. You will accept of my hospitality 
before you leave me in order that I may remove the 
gift.” 

He struck a gong and, on the instant, the door swung 
open and an officer and several soldiers showed themselves 
on the threshold. The quickness of their appearance 
amused Kangsoo. 

” Bring refreshments,” said the Amban. 

The officer retired, and servants brought in tea, fruit, 
and cakes. Kangsoo felt for his phial ; he thought that 
his opportunity was drawing near. As the servants with¬ 
drew, the Amban placed his hands over the food in such 
a way that it would be impossible for anything to be 
dropped into the cups or over the viands. 

” Pour out for yourself, Chief of Kham, and drink.” 

Kangsoo thrust back the phial and drank his tea with 
relish, inwardly cursing the cunning Chinaman. It was 
a long-drawn-out meal, and when the servants entered to 
remove the cups they saw the Amban and the Chief of 
Kham laughing and chatting in the most amiable and 
friendly mood. 

” You will now withdraw and wait outside. Chief.” 
said the Amban, in the hearing of his servants and 
officer; “ I will call when I have finished my examination 
of the chest. You can then summon your men to remove 
it.” 

” Yes, my lord,” replied Kangsoo, bowing and rising. 
” I will follow your servants when you direct me to leave 
the room.” 

The servants went out quietly and the officer stood 
outside the door. It had barely closed when a strong, 
fierce hand was thrust out, and before the Amban could 
utter a cry or move his throat was grasped with a vice- 
like grip, and he was powerless. The next instant a phial 
was thrust between his teeth, the grasp eased for an in¬ 
stant, and with a gasp the unfortunate Amban swallowed 
the opiate. Kangsoo watched him like a tiger which has 
gripped a snake. He saw the eyes become dim, the 
limbs relax, and then the body sank slowly to the floor. 

Kangsoo flung open the chest, lifted up the wooden tray, 
and roughly doubled up the body and thrust it into the 
cavity. Replacing the jewels, he locked the chest, drew 
it near the exit, then deliberately opened the door and 
stepped outside, closing it rapidly behind him. So short 
was the time that the officer on guard had only walked 
some twenty paces along the corridor. He turned as 
Kangsoo took up his position beside the door. By the 
time the officer reached him, the chief had recovered his 
breath and was prepared to deal with him. 
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” I must wait for thirty minutes,*’ said Kangsoo ; “ the 
Amban will summon me when he is ready.” 

The officer resumed his patrolling duty, and slowly the 
minutes crawled along. 

Suddenly Kangsoo started. 

" Yes, my lord Amban,” he cried ; ” I am waiting. May 
I enter ? ” 

He spoke as though he had heard the command of the 
Amban through the closed door. 

” Call my two men,” he continued, speaking to the 
officer ; “ they are waiting in the courtyard.” 

When the officer returned, Kangsoo was standing outside 
the closed door, and the chest was beside him. 

” Take it to the palanquin,” he said to his men ; “ lift 
it carefully.” 

The stalwart men of Kham had received their instruc¬ 
tions. Without a word they lifted the chest, as though 
it were but a featherweight, and prepared to carry it 
off. 

” Let the escort ride away to Potala,” continued the 
chief ; ” detach some twenty men to wait for me. I will 
be some time with my lord the Amban, saying fare¬ 
well.” 

As the officer preceded the two men and saw the chest 
placed carefully on the palanquin and the escort ride away, 
Kangsoo re-entered the room, care¬ 
fully fastening the door behind him. 

For some twenty minutes he paced 
softly up and down, every minute 
seeming to crawl by on leaden feet ; 
then a cpld perspiration burst out on 
his forehead, as he reflected 
that, if he did not hasten, the 
wily old Regent would be able 
to dispose of the treasure long 
before the man who had risked 
so much would be able to 
reach Potala. 

“ The cunning villain,’* 
muttered Kangsoo, “that 
was why he wanted me 
to stay here for an hour 
after the chest was sent 
off. By the time I can 
reach Potala the chest 
will be empty, and the 
jewels which dazzled my 
eyes will have vanished. 

A blundering calf of a 
blind yak, he called me. 

He shall learn that there 
is nothing of the calf 
about Kangsoo. I must 
start away at once.” 

Fortunately his cau¬ 
tion did not desert him. 

Listening intently, he 
waited until the officer 
was some distance from 
the door, then, slipping 
outside, he closed it be¬ 
hind him. “ The Amban 
is writing his reply to the 
message from the Regent. 

You will receive it within 
half an hour, and it must 
be delivered at Potala be¬ 
fore the evening bells ring. 

Lead me to my escort.” 

Kangsoo leaped into 
his saddle and gave the 
word to his men. They 
clattered across the court¬ 
yard, past the waiting 
Chinese guards, and 
through the great gates 
into the street beyond. 


“ Now, men of Kham,” said Kangsoo in a voice as hard 
as steel, “ ride as though all the demons of the lowest pit 
were shrieking at your ponies’ tails. To Potala, ply your 
whips! A rich reward for the man who outrides his 
chief! ” 

Lhasa had never seen anything wilder than this mad 
ride of the men of Kham. Kangsoo never drew rein until 
he was breasting the steep incline which led to the palace 
of the Dalai Lama. He flung himself out of his saddle 
and, brushing aside the guards, hurried like a madman 
into the apartments of the Regent. As he entered he 
saw the shelf of jewels lying upon a table, and the Regent 
dancing with delight over the doubled 
up, senseless body of the Amban. 

“ Ah, Kangsoo, heart of gold,” 
he shouted, as the chief entered, 

“ you have succeeded. The 
jewels are thine. Take them 
quickly, and hide them 
from my sight. This 
is sweeter to my 
heart than all the 
treasures 
of Tibet. 


A rare ven¬ 
geance ! I 
will cut him 
in pieces 
with blunt knives, flay 
him, rack his body until 
every inch of it aches 
with agony. Oh, that I 
could inflict an eternity 
of torture upon him 1 ” 

It was an unseemly exhibition of in¬ 
sensate wrath. Even the hard-hearted 
Kangsoo felt that there was something fiendish 
about it. Together they dragged the body out of 
the chest and laid it upon the floor. 

“ Is he dead ? ” said Kangsoo. “ I forced all the 
poison down his lips. Here is the phial; it is empty.” 


11 A cold wind swept up from the 
black depths. . . • They went down 
and down." (See page 524.) 
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” He will sleep for twenty-four hours, my friend of the 
mountains, and then he will awake and I shall have him 
for my pleasure. This time there shall be no mistake. 
Listen, Kangsoo : I am a priest and must not shed blood. 
No, no, I must not shed blood. I know what I shall do. 
Beneath Potala, as you know, there are mighty caves and 
lonely dungeons, places where the light never enters and 
the foot of man seldom treads. We will bind him with 
heavy chains and thrust him into one of the rock-prisons, 
without food or water. There he will lie and awaken the 
echoes with his wild shrieks. We will set a torch beside 
him, so that when he opens his eyes at first he may see the 
light and the companions who are with him in the tomb. 
They will be chained skeletons, Kangsoo, with white bones 
and eyeless skulls. The light will slowly burn itself out, 
and the darkness will close about him for ever. He 
will shriek and writhe, but all his cunning will be of 
no avail. Silence will come at 
last, and China will have lost its 
cunning Amban. If I could only 
watch him, my joy would be 
complete.* * 

" My lord, you are a bitter 
enemy. When shall we place him 
in the tomb ? Must we wait until 
to-morrow ? I shall not rest in 
peace until I see him chained and 
flung away. If, by any mischance, 
he should arouse from this sleep to¬ 
night, he might escape. Can we 
not finish the matter with a thrust 
of the knife ? ” 

" Escape, Kangsoo ? You alarm 
me! We will dispose of him at 
once. We must do without the 
pleasure of the dying torch. Look 
here.” 

The Regent strode across his 
room and flung back the door of 
his cabinet. A panel slid back and 
Kangsoo saw a flight of steps. 

Taking a lamp, the old man bade 
the chief lift up the body of the 
Amban. It was an easy task for 
Kangsoo. He picked him up and 
slung him over his shoulder, as 
though he were a dead sheep. 

" Follow me, Kangsoo ; we will 
carry him to his resting-place.” 


A cold wind swept up from the black depths. The lamp 
flickered and cast weird shadows on the rocky walls. 
They went down and down, until at length they stood 
together outside the heavy slabs which marked the 
hidden secret chambers. Counting the slabs, the Regent 
inserted an iron bar. The stone revolved and a cavern 
of appalling darkness yawned before them. As Kangsoo 
looked round upon the skeletons he almost dropped with 
terror. Setting down the lamp, the Regent searched 
about until his hand fell upon some rusty, heavy shackles 
of iron. He fastened them upon the hands of the Amban, 
then upon the feet, snapping the springs when he had 
them in position. 

” There,” he said, as he sneered and laughed, ” lie 
there, thou dog; lie until Potala is shaken from its 
foundations and the hands of darkness release their 
mighty grip of thee. I have conquered thee, cunning 
enemy of Tibet and defier of its 
gods and priests; let China release 
thee, if it can.'* 

Stooping down, he carefully 
examined the shackles, saw that 
they were firmly locked, and 
then the two men closed the rocky 
slab and ascended to the room 
they had quitted an hour or so 
before. 

” This is the happiest day of 
my life, Kangsoo, great Chief of 
Kham; but I wish I could see 
him awake to-morrow, and hear 
his shrieks of terror and despair.” 

“ He will trouble us no more, 
my lord Regent. Kangsoo and 
Pelopsa are only blunderers at 
this kind of work, calves of blind 
yaks, as one might say. When 
you set your hand to a task it is 
done properly.’* 

“ Wisdom comes with years, 
Kangsoo; it is well for men of 
experience to try their hands 
when plotters like the Amban have 
to be sent to their rest. Sleep 
well; to-morrow will bring its own 
cares and difficulties, but—I wish 
I could see the Amban when he 
opens his eyes in the dungeon 
beneath Potala ! ” 



A Priest of Tibet. 

(To be continued.) 




The War and the Motor. 

(See full-page Illustration on page 519.) 


1. British Armoured Car. —This is fitted with two machine 
guns. The car is encased in light armour of steel plate—between 
three-sixteenths to a quarter of an inch thick, and is quite 
adequate against rifle and machine-gun fire. 

2. Searchlight Car. —A mobile car for pursuing enemy 
aircraft, especially of use for working in conjunction with mobile 
anti-aircraft guns. 

3. French Car. —This type is fitted with steel blades for 
cutting through barbed-wire entanglements at top speed. 

4. British Gun-mounted Motor-cycle. —A machine gun 
is here seen mounted on a side-car, a shield for the gunner 
being provided. 


5. Italian Armoured Car.— This car is of very high speed. 
The crew consists of four to six men armed with rifles and 
revolvers. Loop-holes for rifle fire are cut in the side shields. 

6. Belgian Car. —As will be noticed, this type is provided 
with domed turret for the gun crew. Missiles striking this 
glance off, thus giving ample protection for the men. The 
guns are quick-firers of the latest pattern. 

7. Canadian Car. —This type of car, before being sent to the 
front, was tested for heavy work—such as climbing steps to 
demonstrate its pow'ers for cross-country work if necessary’. 
It is encased in very strong armour and is mounted with several 
quick-firing guns. It has proved an effective weapon at the 
Front, 
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How to Prepare for 
an Exam. 

Mr. Geo. E. Clark, F.R.G.S., Founder and Princi¬ 
pal of Clark’s College, here gives Advice to Boys 
on Choosing a Career. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


W ORK hard, play hard, above all play the 
man." That is a splendid maxim for any 
youth who is determined to make progress 
in life. It is the motto of the principal 
and founder of Clark’s College, which famous establishment 
has successfully moulded the careers of thousands of 
young Englishmen. Preparation, 
and careful, complete preparation 
at that, for the struggle to rise 
above the ruck, is the only possible 
plan of campaign for the boy who 
would make his mark. The war has 
changed everything; the world, as 
we may say, is in the melting-pot; 
competition will be keener in the 
time to come. Therefore it behoves 
every boy to equip himself as well 
as ever he can for the tasks that 
are before him. The drudgery of 
learning will not seem dull if you 
think of the prizes that there are 
to be won ; when you are young 
and strong and eager, that is 
the time to devote your unjaded 
energies to the gaining of a good 
position. 

By skilful and methodical train¬ 
ing the institution above mentioned 
has placed more than eighty thou¬ 
sand young people into the highest 
and best positions in the Civil 
Service and in business. That being 
so, what higher authority could be 
found to tell our B.O.P. readers 
something as to the wisest way of 
going to work ? Consequently I recently sought out Mr. 
Clark, and the first question that I put to him took the 
form of :— 

“ Will you please tell me how a boy should prepare for 
an examination in which he is to compete ? ” 

“ The answer to that query," responded Mr. Clark, 
" is, naturally enough, contained in the system that we 
ourselves adopt with our students. Briefly put, I may 
say that for success in an examination there are two factors 
that outweigh all others. You must know what is necessary, 
and you must he able to convince the examiners that you do 
know it. In the attempt to triumphantly comply with 
those conditions you have the method of our college. We 
teach the student not only what is necessary for him to 
know, but likewise how to set ouj: that knowledge to the 
most advantage. Many a boy fails in an examination not 
because he does not know, but for the reason that he does 
not understand how to demonstrate that he does know. 

" Then again, the way to prepare for an examination 
is to work so thoroughly and conscientiously as to feel really 
satisfied in your mind that you deserve success. Sup¬ 
posing that by the examination there are a hundred vacan¬ 
cies to be filled ! Do not seek to console yourself with 
the reflection that even if you are not amongst the first 


ten successful candidates you may very likely be amongst 
the second ten, or even in the last ten of the ten tens ol 
them. No, you should keep your gaze, as it were, fixed 
steadily upon the first place, and in all your preparation 
and in your work during the actual examination you should 
be striving your utmost to win first place. That should 
be your aim all through. Then, 
even though you may miss annex¬ 
ing premier honours, you will prob¬ 
ably not fail to get a pass. More 
honest to yourself and to your 
teachers, that is, likewise, a more 
practical plan than trying to just 
scrape through." 

" Would you advise a boy to take 
a complete rest from his books 
during the day before an examina¬ 
tion ? " 

“ If he feels that he really requires 
it, but certainly not for more than 
one day. Our methods, I repeat, 
are the very best that experience 
dictates, and I will tell you how our 
students spend their time here on 
the day before an important ex¬ 
amination. They meet together in 
a big room, and either I or one of 
the heads of our staff deliver an 
address to them that puts all those 
earnest young fellows fully on their 
mettle. Already they have left no 
stone unturned to equip themselves 
mentally for the fight. And when, 
as a final pat on the back and 
exhortation to go in and win, we 
remind them of how their parents and we ourselves 
and all their other friends and well-wishers are looking 
to them to make their utmost effort and to distinguish 
themselves, why, I tell you that every man Jack of those 
students goes forth resolved to come out top of the list. 
That is a great secret of successful preparation for an ex¬ 
amination—they are full of confidence. 

" A word or two as to tuition by post. Time and 
again during a period of thirty-five years our students 
under that system have beaten personally taught students 
from other classes, and have on many occasions secured 
first place against competitors from all parts of the British 
Isles. Two advantages of postal tuition are that the 
training is individual, and a student having but little 
leisure is enabled to devote a greater part of that time to 
study. No time or money is spent in travelling. Any¬ 
way, whether you adopt personal or postal tuition the 
absolutely necessary preparation for an examination to-day 
is specialised training. For thirty-five years past I have 
urged parents and their sons and daughters to consider 
the splendid permanent positions in the Civil Service open 
to those specially trained for the examinations, as well as 
the great possibilities of attaining to high positions in the 
business world if skilfully and properly trained at the 
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outset. Such training is a far better legacy than a legacy 
of pounds, shillings, and pence.’ 1 

Having proceeded thus far, a brief note of biography 
may be struck. Mr. Geo. E. Clark, F.R.G.S., then a 
Second Division Clerk in the Civil Service, having decided 
to open evening classes to prepare students for Civil Service 
examinations, in 1880 started with one student in the 
north of London. His first great success was obtained 
five years later, when a correspondence student gained 
the first place in an examination for Excise Assistants, 
against 1,200 competitors. In 1890 Mr. Clark was re¬ 
quested by the Goldsmiths’ Company to organise a Civil 
Service and Commercial Department at the Goldsmiths’ 
Institute at New Cross, which department, under his 
leadership, had a brilliant career for a decade. During 
that same year Mr. Clark left the War Office in order to 
throw his whole energies into the work and expansion of 
Clark's College. A unique success was gained in 1894. 
Over 500 outside candidates competed in the Female 
Sorters Examination, but the whole of the ten appoint¬ 
ments offered were gained by Mr. Clark’s students. At 
the Business Exhibition held at Olympia in 1907, Clark’s 
College taught shorthand in nine days and up to ninety 
words a minute in full view of the general public. In 
1914 no fewer than 38,000 students, parents, and friends 
attended a great demonstration at Earl's Court, and later 
in the year, the war having broken out, students of the 
college subscribed one thousand guineas to the Queen’s 
Work for Women Fund. 

The number of students on the college books to-day 
is nearly 8,000 in daily attendance. Commencing, as it 
did, with one small room, the institution now occupies 
thirty large buildings. The central college is in Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. There are fifteen branches in the 
suburbs of the metropolis, and others at Cardiff, Leeds, 
Southend, Portsmouth, and Bristol. Mr. Clark—who, 
by the way, has recently been admitted to the Freedom 
of the City of London—continues to teach in the classes 
and to supervise special examination work. He is very 
keen on encouraging good handwriting as being of great 
value in an examination, and he is himself a splendid 
writer. His caligraphy as displayed upon the blackboard 
is something to remember. Shorthand, too, he strongly 
recommends as being more than ever necessary for 
boys. 

“ Work hard, play hard." Being a very hard worker, 
Mr. Clark himself has not had 
much time left for recreation. 

His favourite relaxation is travel, 
and in the winter season he has 
visited many foreign countries. 

In Burma once, going into a 
Cook’s Tourist Office, he was 
surprised to receive the greeting : 

" Good morning, Mr. Clark ; per¬ 
haps you don’t know me ! I’m 
one of your old boys." Old boys 
of Clark's College hold positions 
in Cook's offices all over the 
world, old boys as well as young 
boys being specially interested 
in travel. A particularly smart 
student was once asked : " Can 
you start for Rome to-morrow ? " 

His reply was that he would be 
delighted to do so, and at that 
short notice he accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to a situation at the 
British Embassy there. Some 
really wonderful true tales are to 
be told of boys in the classes 
who have straightway obtained 
important positions, secretarial 
and otherwise, with even the 
highest personages in this land. 

Cricket, swimming, and foot¬ 
ball, amongst other athletic 


recreations, are encouraged at all branches of the 
college, and the Chief, as he is affectionately called, is 
also an enthusiastic supporter of the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment. 

To assist students in preparing for an examination the 
college has its own weekly paper, " The Educator," which 
boasts a circulation of over 10,000 copies. As specimens 
of the contents of the journal I may quote, from one issue . 
only, such subject-titles as "Touch Typewriting," "Ex¬ 
aminations Announced," " Model Geography Answers," 

" How to Write an Essay," and—alluring prospect !—" Ap¬ 
pointments for All." Referring to the latter only so far 
as it related to female candidates, Mr. Clark informed 
me that there are at present no fewer than 150,000 
vacancies for girls in offices in London alone, and that 
the Board of Trade and the London County Council 
have enlisted the co-operation of Clark's College in filling 
them. 

" Before he begins to prepare particularly for a career," 
continued " the Chief " to me, " a boy will, of course, have 
decided upon what that career is to be. He should carefully 
weigh the merits of all careers that are open to him, should 
consult his own tastes and abilities, and if then in doubt 
should place his difficulties before the most expert and 
experienced adviser he can find. To such a boy I would 
say : Your temperament is probably one that seeks either 
safety, certainty, and official position, or a more exciting 
and pushful career where your individual abilities may 
bring you high success, but which calls for greater effort. 
In the first case you will choose the Civil Service ; in the 
latter a business career. In either case you have decided 
to live by the work of your brains, and your success or 
failure will largely depend on the kind of training you 
receive. Success to-day comes to the trained man or 
woman, and the very best way for a boy to prepare for 
an examination is for him to seek the very best training 
that is procurable." 

That helpful pronouncement terminated the interview 
proper, but the invitation was added: "I am sure 
you will be interested to visit our Practical Model 
Offices." 

And, indeed, I was. For the model offices complete 
the work of the classroom; they bridge the gulf be¬ 
tween study and business. There the day’s work 
commences when the incoming post, just like a real 
morning’s mail, arrives through the letter-box, about 
200 letters each day. These 
have to be read, sorted, and 
answered by the student-clerks. 
The numerous book - keeping 
entries have to be made and 
checked, invoices got ready, 
money made up and banked, 
cheques and drafts prepared for 
signature, filing done, card in¬ 
dexes made, petty cash (with 
actual money) controlled, and 
stencilling executed. Every 
standard make of typewriters 
is in use, also every known 
method of filing and card in¬ 
dexing. And by special conces¬ 
sion from the Post Office 
authorities there is a tele¬ 
phone installation for demon¬ 
stration purposes. One eager 
young student there volun¬ 
tarily informed me that he 
was " getting along tophole," 
and that he found the work 
to be " just like the pater 
does." " Why," he confided. 
" we have even real imita¬ 
tion postage stamps to stick on 
by means of a hand machine 
that does it without licking 
them." 
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A True Story of a Thrilling 
Adventure. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


A BOUT two miles above the Kuskoquim Slough, some 

/\ eight hundred miles distant from Dawson City, 
1 V was the point at which my partner—Oscar Olsen, 
a Norwegian—and I chose to cross the Yukon 
River in the early winter of 1905. I say " chose," but 
as a matter of fact it was more a case of sheer necessity 
than of choice. The situation in which we found ourselves 
was as follows. 

Olsen and I had crossed the river about a fortnight 
previously, leaving our party on the other side, in the 
hope of procuring fish from the mission stations dotted 
along the bank, for winter use. Most of the stations, 
however, were already in a condition of famine, and ere we 
succeeded in procuring the necessary store—we had not 
anticipated any difficulty in this direction—we were 
ourselves on short rations, while the Yukon was beginning 
to '* show her teeth," as the saying goes. Great jagged 
teeth of ice were forming along the margins ; the river 
was hourly becoming narrower, and thus the black and icy 
water which swirled down the centre of it was rapidly being 
forced into a narrower channel. 

It was a Sunday morning, I remember, when we decided 
to cross in our home-made boat with the cargo of fish. 

" Oscar," I said, " I don’t like the appearances of it. 
It looks to me as though it’s blowing pretty strongly out 
there in the centre of the river." 

The Yukon was here about two miles in width, and far 
out in the centre of it we could see an irregular line of 
white surge which looked distinctly foreboding. 

Oscar shaded his eyes and nodded. " The boys will 
be expecting us back," he answered, " and it may be days 
before the river freezes over and we can cross on foot. I 
don’t just fancy camping here and waiting for it." 

" Neither do I," I agreed. " Not when I think of 
that comfortable shanty and decent grub on the other 
«ide. Come on. I daresay we can make it." 

But, as we launched our boat over the jagged teeth of 
the ice, I could not help thinking of the scores of good men 
who had met their fate through taking liberties with the 
treacherous Yukon. 

Olsen, who was a giant of a man, big in body and in 
soul, took up the primitive oars, while I, with a third oar, 
sat at the stem to steer. We knew that we could not cut 
straight across, thus presenting our boat broadside to 
wind and current; so I steered a course diagonally, so that 
we should have the elements partly in our favour. 

For the first quarter of a mile the current hampered 
019 little, though it was intensely cold. On the bank we 
had felt little wind, but out here it blew—goodness, 


how it blew !—in a manner that threatened to freeze 
us stiff even as we pulled at the oars. 

" It’s getting colder ! " I shouted, and we paused a 
moment to fasten down our parki hoods. 

" If we ship any water," yelled Olsen (we had to yell to 
make ourselves heard), " you’ll have to look smart with the 
bale. Keep your hands and feet dry, that’s all." 

Ahead of us we could still see that mysterious streak 
of white surge, about which tiny breakers seemed to be 
playing in a disorderly manner. Goodness, how it blew I 
Olsen was working like a horse ; we were making good 
progress, and I began to feel assured that, providing it got 
no colder, we should make the trip without much trouble. 

" Look out ! " shouted Olsen all at once, and began 
to pull hard with his right oar. Glancing round I saw 
a huge wave approaching us, and was just in time to pull 
round the boat so that she took it stern first. At the 
same moment I noticed that the streak of white foam 
seemed to have veered out of its course, and was now' bearing 
directly down upon us. 

The little boat mounted the wave with a sickening 
heave, and next moment our ears distinguished a low crash 
followed instantly by a musical chinking sound. 

“ Ice ! " I muttered. That great white streak was, in reality, 
a vast tract of drifting ice. Floes varying in size from that 
of a threepenny-piece to a tea-tray—and some, we were 
to learn, vastly larger—were now piling themselves 
against the boat and by no means facilitating the 
steering. 

Whuff ! An icy gust of wind, bearing with it stinging 
flakes of snow, bore down upon us, slewing the boat com¬ 
pletely off her course. 

" Pull ! " I yelled. " Pull ! " For, glancing round, I 
had seen another huge wave approaching us so rapidly 
that it threatened to take us broadside. Oscar responded 
nobly, but with the wind against us our united efforts availed 
little. The boat heaved over at a sickening angle, and 
next moment I found myself sprawling on the floor, and 
clinging to the thwarts for dear life. 

" Ode up ! Ode up, boy 1 " shouted Olsen. " Now for 
the bale." 

I gripped the empty salt-tin with numbed fingers, for 
we had shipped some five gallons of water. Goodness, 
how it blew ! I began to bale for dear life; but ere I had 
emptied the can three times the water in the bottom of 
the boat was converted into solid ice. 

I looked at Olsen. How he would have delighted the 
children had he appeared at that moment at a Christmas 
party. What a spbndid Father Christmas he would have 
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made, his clothes, from head to foot, sparkling with ice 
jewels, real icicles hanging from his sleeves. 

“ We were fools, you and me, to start on this trip,” 
he shouted. “ We're going to be froze in—sure ! ” 

Chink—chink—chink—crash ! Next moment the boat 
performed a complete revolution as a cake of ice, some 
thirty feet in width, struck her bows and swung her 
round. Fortunately the boat was sturdily made, and 
any slight leak she sprang froze up instantly, though the 
water was now so rough that a slight mistake with the 
oars might at any moment mean destruction. I knew 
well that our lives depended upon Olsen's strength, and 
if we could but succeed in ploughing and fighting our 
way through that channel of floe ice the danger would be 
passed. 

But as yet we had scarcely begun, and already one 
appalling fact began to dawn upon us. Our 
boat was becoming caked in ice ! As wave 
after wave licked over the gunwale, a solid 
coating of ice began to form over the floor and 
along the freeboard, and we knew that, ere 
long, our craft would 
lose her buoyancy. 

Already she was 
becoming unwieldy, 
for along the star¬ 


•• Whuff! 
An icy 
gust of 
wind, 
bearing 
with it 

stinging flakes of snow, bore down upon us, slewing 
the boat completely off her course. ‘Pull!* I yelled. 
‘Pull!’ For, glancing round, I had seen another huge 
wave approaching us so rapidly that it threatened to 
take us broadside.” (See page 529.) 


masses. Everything about us was coated with ice, for 
the thin spray that filled the air froze the instant it settled. 
Our heavy drill clothing cracked as we moved, and I 
noticed that my companion's right cheek had turned a 
death-like marble white, and shouted to him that it was 
frozen. 

But at that moment a frozen cheek was hardly worth 
consideration. If we got off with nothing worse than that 
we should be fortunate. Our boat had now become so 
caked up and weighted that our efforts to steer her and 
make headway were for the most part futile, and time 
after time we found ourselves drifting helplessly with the 


board side hundreds of tiny floes were frozen solid to 
her in irregular masses, and observing this Olsen shouted 
to me to break them off with the oar. I did so, but with 
no little ease, as, being a land-lubber, I found it difficult 
to keep my feet in such a turmoil. 

Then for ten minutes or so we fought desperately against 
tide and wind, though as to whether we were making head¬ 
way it was impossible to tell. Old woodsmen have often 
told me of the delicious languor brought on by extreme 
cold, but I must confess that on this occasion I experienced 
no such sensations. I was aware of the cold—yes ! 
It penetrated every fibre of my body, and seemed to freeze 
my very eyes in their sockets. It turned running water 
into ice as we looked at it—it froze the water that licked 
over the gunwale ere it had time to reach the bottom of the 
boat. Olsen was breathing heavily as he toiled at the 
oars, and no wonder, for each oar had become weighted 
with pounds of ice, clinging to it in white unwieldy 


ice, or shipping water wholesale as she heaved over in 
the breakers. Then Olsen would look at me helplessly, 
and rest for a moment to gain breath, only to find the oars 
worse caked than ever when necessity forced him to ply 
them again. 

Around us the air was filled with the mighty grinding 
and creaking of the drift ice, together with the rush of 
the waves and the howl of the wind. But in the distance 
sounded an almost persistent booming and cracking, and 
we knew that, even as we struggled, the teeth of the 
Yukon were closing in upon us, and forcing that giant 
volume of water into a narrow channel. Old man Winter 
had sat right down on the trail, and caught us in the very 
worst place possible. Goodness, how it blew ! 

“ Pull down stream ! ” I shouted at last. “ We can’t 
keep a steerage way on her in this direction. Let’s make 
for the slough.” 

This, indeed, seemed our only hope. The slough (or 
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slew, as it is pronounced in the Yukon) was almost as wide 
as the main river, and joined it some distance lower down. 
It ran off into the hills, and though it had every appearance 
of a real river was really tideless, as it ended abruptly 
in a great swamp. These blind leads are common all 
along the Yukon, and though they are often very mislead¬ 
ing and cause great inconvenience they form excellent 
harbourage from the turmoil of the river during a storm. 

Olsen obeyed. How long we had already fought for 
our passage across I do not know, but it must have been 
over two hours. What with the cold and exertion we 
were fit to drop, for one could not imagine a task more 
trying than that of fighting with drift ice in a strong current 
during a hurricane. The very futility of our efforts seemed 
to sap our strength, and I was not surprised when Olsen, 
cursing the Yukon and shuddering with cold, buried his 
face in his arms and swore he wouldn't pull another stroke. 

I took the oars, and, still cursing our folly in attempting 
to cross, we continued the fight. A few minutes later we 
caught sight of a number of black specks moving about 
the ice on the far shore. Olsen stood up and waved his arms. 

" It's the boys ! " he yelled, cheered at the sight of 
them, and next moment I saw that he was right. So com¬ 


pletely had I lost my bearings that I had been pulling in the 
opposite direction. No wonder our progress had been slow ! 

Just as the central current had veered to meet us, so, 
as we neared the edge of it, it veered away from us, and, to 
our infinite delight, we suddenly beheld a smooth stretch 
of water between us and our friends on shore. We had 
drifted another ten miles, however, ere we ultimately 
reached them, and it is doubtful whether we should ever have 
gained the shore had they not been there to lend us a hand. 

Many times have I found myself in a tight comer, and 
resignedly informed myself that there was small possibility 
of getting out of it alive ; but never have I felt so sure that 
death was staring me in the face as on that memorable 
trip across the Yukon. We were in the boat, as nearly as 
we could calculate, four and a half hours, for scarcely had we 
reached the shore when the five-hour day came to a close. 

That night we lay awake listening to the grinding and 
crashing of mighty floes, the shrieking of the wind, and a 
deep rumbling like the cannonade of distant armies. 
But when morning came all was still. The mighty Yukon, 
frozen from bank to bank, was settled down to the silence 
of winter—a silence which remained unbroken for 
seven months of cold and darkness. 


Pirates’ Black Flags. 


T HE black flag has always been 
the pennant of the pirate. 
In all honesty some of the 
enemy pirate submarines 
and other predatory craft of to-day 
ought to hoist that sable emblem, but 
they have preferred to do pirate deeds 
while flying a flag that should be a 
guarantee of their properly playing 
the game. The pirate of old had more 
good faith. Robber of the high seas 
as he was, often a bloodthirsty ruffian 
and always rapacious for loot, a free¬ 
booter who valued other people's 
lives as cheaply as he held his own, he 
yet openly showed his hand by running 
up the " dirty dishclout," as it was 
called, when he swooped down upon 
the fat merchantmen that were his 
prospective prey. As recently as the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
diaries of travel and letters home 
from persons who had proceeded 
abroad often contained such passages 
as : " We had a fair wind the voyage throughout and luckily 
saw no black flags while it blew." Frequently enough, too, 
there followed an expression of fervent thanks for that mercy 
f vouchsafed to them. 

As many boys will know, it was our British navy that stamped 
out piracy in most parts of the world. That was a long job, for 
the tussle began right away back in the Middle Ages. Many a 
thousand pounds in prize-money our gallant officers and men 
divided as a reward for laying pirates by the heels. Can you 
imagine this ? At one time piracy was rife in the Irish Sea, 
right at our very shores I And there is a story of a powder- 
monkey on one of his Britannic Majesty’s ships who, while the 
crews were fighting hand to hand, dodged through the pirate 
horde, swarmed up the mast, and captured the black flag that 
was flying there. He was an Irish lad, and the encounter was 
said to have taken place actually within sight of his seaside home, 
near Camsore Point, in Wexford. 

Truly, when we inquire into the subject, there are some peculiar 
things to be told concerning the " sooty standard," which was 
another name for the black flag. At one time the Algerians 
were practically a pirate nation. Said a speaker in our House 
of Commons : " The people of Algiers are nearly all pirates, 
and those who are not pirates are buccaneers." He left his 


hearers to settle for themselves what is the subtle distinction 
between those terms. Anyway, those Algerian pirates became 
so troublesome and held up so many British ships that our 
navy, under Lord Exmouth, waged regular war on them. Why, 
they had become so daring that one of their most venturesome 
craft, reported to have borne the name of " Yussuf Zeri," chased 
a Bristol-bound trade clipper to within a dozen miles or so of 
that port, the black flag flying all the time ! 

On the way back the pirate fell in with another well-laden ship, 
and had a second unsuccessful pursuit, only abandoning this, 
it is reported, when the black flag could actually be seen from 
Plymouth. There is no doubt but that some of these Dick 
Turpins of the deep were proud of their forbidding flag, and often 
kept it flying until it was either shot away or disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

Something that is still more surprising about the Moroccan 
pirates is that certain of them at any rate imported their black 
flags from England 1 At a period when the ports of Morocco 
harboured many a pretended coaster that followed ships to sea 
and there pillaged them, an important spinning firm in the 
Midlands received a letter from one of their agents abroad 
enclosing a complaint put into writing by a Moroccan pirate 
captain. That individual had, it seems, purchased a " roll of 
fine black cloth marked with your name " for the express purpose 
of converting it into black flags. And his grievance was that 
under the influence of the fierce African sun he found that the 
black material speedily changed to a hue that more nearly 
resembled yellow. Nor, evidently, was his testimony un¬ 
corroborated. For he was at pains to protest " and others of 
similar business to myself to whom I have sold the stuff do tell 
me the same." 

Thinking upon the matter, we may well be prompted to ask : 
Why did these maritime marauders wish to have any flag at 
all ? Why additionally brand themselves as the blood-stained 
wretches that they so often were ? The answer is that the 
pirate ran up his black flag purposely in order to strike terror 
into his intended victims. Some, seeing that horrid ensign, might 
be prompted to desperate defence. But many, paralysed by fear, 
would have weaker limbs to aid them in flight or in fighting. 

And then there was Captain Kidd, most famous of all pirates. 
His palmy days were somewhere about the year 1700, and a 
story is told of him that he always carried a square of black 
silk, or a “ black flag," for use as a pocket-handkerchief. 
At Deptford Dockyard an article purporting to be " one of 
Captain Kidd the pirate's genuine black flags " was often sold 
to unsuspecting visitors who strayed down there to inspect 
the shipping. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


WHAT IS A DIVISION? 

By official order at the present juncture it is not permissible 
to publish absolutely exact details concerning some military 
matters. As to the composition of an Army Division the 
following approximate particulars may, however, with safety 
be given. A British Division on a war footing consists, in round 
numbers, of 20,000 officers and men. For these there are about 
8,000 horses, which require to be furnished with well over a 
hundred tons of com and hay per day. There are between one 
and two hundred field 

quite as many 
guns. Horse- 
vehicles of all 
number, may 
and there are 
of mechani- 
pelled vehicles; 
for conveying 
tion, food, 
other supplies. Of food alone the 
aggregate to be transported may 
exceed fifty tons a day. Pre-war 
figures are in this connection practically of 
no value. The present campaign has altered 
all our military arrangements,and an Army 
Division now is in every respect much more 
adequately equipped than of yore. 
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Aerial on a 
Biplane. 


WIRELESS ON AIRCRAFT. 


All the latest military aeroplanes and airships 
are fitted with wireless installations. A wireless 
cabin is part of the regular equipment of a Zeppelin, and is a 
snug little apartment with a chair for the operator amongst his in¬ 
struments, and two windows looking out over the world. Amongst 
the Germans there is very keen competition to become a Zeppelin 
wireless operator; the position carries great prestige, and in addi¬ 
tion to that the pay is ample. All the Parseval airships mount 
wireless equipment, and for collecting the messages these have 
star-shaped 41 feelers ” that are fixed at right angles to the car on 
bamboo poles. Zeppelins have a trailing aerial for like purpose, 
and owing to that provision, if for no other reason, they are 
compelled to fly high. For observation work in hazy weather 
it has been discovered that it is often safer to fly low in the 
haze at night-time than to soar aloft, and for such scouting the 
44 Parse " is often employed in preference to the “ Zepp." 

Airship wireless is usually much more effective than that 
installed upon aeroplanes. In the first place, there being more 
room and lifting power available, a more powerful installation 
can be provided. Then again, an airship can stop its 
engines at any moment, and satisfactorily receive 
wireless messages from the land below. An aeroplane, 
however, would come to earth at once did it stop its 
engines in order to listen for messages. When wire¬ 
less was first fitted to military aeroplanes it was only —-— 

used for the dispatch of signals. Very soon, though, __ZJ 

the sound-proof helmet was devised, with which all 
aviators were then provided when flying machines 
equipped with wireless apparatus. In several types 
of military aeroplane, though, the engine has been so . 

silenced that a wireless operator travelling thereon has A 

normally scant necessity for donning his ear-corker, 
as the airmen themselves call the helmets. Many military 
aeroplanes attain a speed of one hundred miles an hour. The , 
aerial consists of a bronze cable, thin but very strong, and 
provided with a long weight at the end shaped like a ruler. 
When in full flight the cable streams behind almost in a hori¬ 
zontal position. A winding-reel is provided on the aeroplane, 
by means of which the cable can be shortened or lengthened as 
desired, which facility, by altering the wave-lengths, greatly 
aids the operator’s work under varying conditions. Seaplanes 
have a wireless equipment that is distinctly their own. Some¬ 
times the seaplane may be resting on the surface of the water, 
intentionally making no progress. The engine is then not 
working, so an auxiliary motor is provided for the purpose of 
enabling the wireless to still be used. 


Like that of the aeroplane, the seaplane’s aerial is a trailing 
one, a long cable. But when the seaplane rests, as we say, 
quietly upon the water, what then ? Well, then another cable 
is attached to the end of the one that trails in the air when 
flying. To the other end of this second cable is fastened a large 
folding box kite. And by that means the aerial of the floating 
seaplane is elevated high into the air to deal with the wireless 
messages. 


UNDERGROUND GUNS. 

The system of defence by means of underground guns in 
what are known as starfish strongholds was first used by the 
Germans in Champagne, and particularly at the Butte de 
Tahure. Since then the Allies have adopted the device at 
Salonika and elsewhere. Thirty feet below the ground a large 
dug-out is prepared, in which-are stored about a dozen machine- 
guns and an ample supply of ammunition. From this under¬ 
ground chamber five or six tunnels branch out in different 
directions, each running up to the surface of the ground, 
where the mouths of the tunnels are concealed by earth and 
grass. In each of the tunnels is laid down a narrow-gauge rail¬ 
way by means of which the guns are readily brought to the 
surface, where there are two gun platforms on either side of 
each tunnel. When an attack upon one of the outlets is 
pressed home the guns disappear, to very likely come to 
light again at another outlet, and there open an enfilading fire 
upon the foe. 

Should the enemy rush into the tunnel whence the guns have 
been withdrawn, the rifle-armed defen¬ 
ders have all the advantage of being at 
bay in a place enclosed and specially 
prepared for resistance. Every tun¬ 
nel is mined, and if beaten back into 
the last tunnel the defenders blow up 
the entire stronghold before abandon¬ 
ing it. Protected a$ the place 
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in this way is, it becomes 
attackers to capture every 
mensely difficult task, and, 
mouths of the tunnels be- 
concealed, an opera- 
heavy loss of life. Quite 
green in tubs 
the German 
of masking 
nels. The 
when the 
ordinary fea- 


necessary for 
outlet, an kn¬ 
owing to the 
ing cunningly 
tion certain to involve 
large shrubs growing 
have been carried by 
army for the purpose 
the outlets of the tun- 
tubs are buried in the ground, 
shrub appears to be just an 
ture of the landscape. Star¬ 
fish strongholds are positively 
proof against the spying of 
aerial reconnaissance, for 
looking dowm them from aloft 
the aviator sees nothing to 
attract his at- 
t e n tion. 
Searching the 
ground thor¬ 
oughly with 
high explosive 
projectiles is 
the best 
method of dis¬ 
covering them ; when a shell pierces the subterranean dug-out 
there most usually follows a devastating explosion. Ammuni¬ 
tion and hidden mines go off together, and the machine-guns 
and the narrow-gauge railway tracks are blown into the air. 


An interesting effect of the war in our own country has 
been the impetus given to the lumbering industry. In the 
forested parts of England, Scotland and Wales the felling of 
trees and the shaping of logs ready for the saw-mills has been 
proceeding apace. Peaceful Windermere has even seen its 
smooth waters disturbed by a noisy little tug hauling a huge 
raft of pine logs to the railhead. The War Office, of course, 
makes large demands on our home wood supply. 


Seaplane's Aerial attached to a Box Rite. 
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RUGBY 


N OTTING DALE is in the borough of Kensington, 
on the borders of Hammersmith. It bears a 
name suggestive of the country, and if a stranger 
were told the glad tidings that he was to have a 
holiday in Notting Dale, what idyllic pictures he might 
conjure up of " nuts and may ” ; but to-day he would only 
find bricks and mortar—streets and tenements occupied 
by the working class for the most part, with small areas 
of the “ furnished rooms ” type of dwelling which have 
given unfairly rather a bad name to the whole district. 
A century ago this locality was mostly green fields with 
a race-course on the hill, some brick-yards and very many 
pig-styes, and a waste ground on which gipsies and their 
caravans took up their winter 

quarters. Isolated in position, - 

and by its “ very grievous 

qaags" (for brick-making and j 

pig-keeping are not cleanly / 

trades), and by the presence of 
the nomads, Notting Dale de- / 

veloped a distinctly “ tough " 

type of people, not beloved of • j f ^ J 1 

the police, who sometimes suffered 

severely in attempts to disperse 

Sunday gamblers or supporters 

of a prize-fight, boxing then as 

now being the sport par excellence v 

of the “ Dale." 

It was a place that would _ 

have , delighted George Borrow, , - - ' V __ 

and correspondingly depressed . « 

those who define virtue in terms U ^R m ^ r 

of respectability. And so, when ' 116 7 

the map of London Poverty was 

made, Belgravia was painted a beautiful golden yellow 
and Notting Dale the deepest black. Whether that virtuous 
colour really represents the true heart of Mayfair, we 
may leave Mayfair to decide; but those who know Notting 
I>ale best are quite sure that the dark hue given to 
them represents the ignorance of outsiders more faith¬ 
fully than the character of its interesting inhabitants. 
Yet Notting Dale is a very poor and rough place, 
and for that reason it was that Rugby School, through 
some of its old boys, started a Boys’ Club there which has 
since grown into a considerable institution with facilities 
for decent recreation for men, boys, girls and children, each 
evening of the week. 

It has been the boast of the Rugby Clubs that in spite 
of their age the members still come from the class for 
whom they were originally intended, an experience not 
shared by all such institutions. 

As the Head, the Rev. C. S. Donald, says: “ The 
history of many clubs has often been a rough start—dis¬ 
cipline and its fruit—a respectable middle age, but the 
rough no longer there. On the whole, we have avoided 
this sequence ; hence many of our difficulties and also some- 


Public School Missions. 

What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

X. —Rugby Mission. 

thing of our charm. To continue to be the home of the 
poorest, and also of formative benefit to them, needs a nice 
adjustment of the balances. It may be, with larger numbers, 
some tightening up is now necessary ; but if so we must 
accompany each turn of the screw with a deeper sympathy 
lgton, and yet readier service." 

ars a And he adds, very significantly : “ It is so easy to manage 
anger the docile, so hard to handle the others, so trebly hard to 
Lave a combine the two. Personally, I believe that the very fact 
might of the difficulty shows that we are in the right place. I 
1 only believe disappointment is so often our portion because our 
upied spades are in the toughest stratum. But the chibs now 
areas play so large a part in so many lives, they are so much loved, 
have that no affection for old methods by old workers must 
strict, hinder their efficiency nor impair their power for good. For 
with ourselves, we can but point out that the growth of these 
many clubs has followed certain lines not unfruitful, and desire 
their that if obsolete machinery has now been scrapped, the new 

still shall deal with the old 
-- material." 

Those are wise words, breath¬ 
ing the spirit of kindliness and 
love, and that sweet persuasive 
power that is so much better 
than coercion. The Rugby Club 
fj is there because the neighbour- 

. > P» | ^ hood needs it, and it will not 

— stand upon ceremony in intro- 
Z, ducing itself to the people and 

the people to itself. It is large- 
aL minded even in religious matters, 

v ^ - - that stumbling-block of so many 

otherwise helpful institutions. 

Says Mr. Donald : " To us a 

- _social institution such as ours, 

n, c with its healthy occupations and 

ummer r mp c.ne. good cheer in a poor district 

( ug y ission.) full 0 f garish excitements and 

great temptations, is an end 
yellow that stands justified. Hence our clubs have no tests, 
rtuous Members of a church choir, a pillar of the local chapel, 
,ir, we Roman Catholics and Salvationists, do actually meet 
rotting in the fraternity of the Rugby clubs." Yet every Sun¬ 
ken to day there is a club service to which all are invited, 
faith- when the highest things, where even " things common 
itants. rise to meet the spheres," are presented faithfully and 
place, lovingly to those for whom the club exists, in the 
irough name of Him who put it into the hearts of men to 
ch has help and succour one another, and who laid upon the 
cilities strong the solemn duty of bearing the burden of the 
l, each weak. 

The boys’ club, the original Rugby Club in Notting Dale, 
i spite was founded just thirty years ago, and thus Rugby has an 
iss for excellent place in the line of pioneers in mission work. Its 
ce not founder was the late and greatly beloved and respected 
A. F. Walrond (O.R.). The " Old Guard " is a name familiar 
“ The to all old Rugbians. It stands also for their men's club, 
t—dis- which was added, as the sore need of the neighbourhood be- 
ut the came more and more patent, in 1889. These two clubs 
voided went on side by side, housed for the most part in old build- 
some- ings, until in 1906 a girls' club was added in consequence 
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The Rugby Mission Clubs (exterior). 


of a gift of the Rev. F. Meyrick Jones, Mr. Donald's 
predecessor as Head of the Mission. • 

Then came the era of rebuilding, of expansion, of entering 
into the Promised Land of Notting Dale and possessing it. 
First of all, in 1907, the men’s club was partly rebuilt and 
refitted and wholly beautified, as a memorial to Arthur Wal- 
rond, the “ first begetter " of the Rugby Mission. Then, in 
1910, ten acres of land were purchased, and special buildings 
were erected at New Romney, as a seaside camping ground, 
a most delightful fact for the numerous inhabitants of the 
” Dale.” 

Then came the Club’s Annus Mirabilis, 1912. With the 
exception of the men’s club the whole of the premises were 
rebuilt, the Settlement House purchased, and all debts dis¬ 
solved by a fund of ten thousand pounds, of which exactly 
half was given by Sir Max Waechter, the other half, of 
course, being collected from old boys and their friends, the 
hero of this great effort being Captain Philip Collins, who 
was the Treasurer at the time, and a most indefatigable 
and enthusiastic mission worker, and who fell in action 
at Hooge. The architect of the charming buildings which 
make the Rugby Club a model of its kind was also an old 
Rugbian, Mr. A. L. N. Russell. The new club buildings were 
opened by the Duke of Teck on March 5, 1913, and he was 
the bearer of a cheque from His Majesty the King, a gracious 
act which constitutes a proud record for the Mission. 

The special features of the clubs are :—1. They are open 
every night of the week for boys, girls and men. 2. They 
have a swimming-bath and rifle-range. 3. Summer camps 
to which many Rugbians, past and present, come. 4. The 
members of the clubs are largely drawn from the poorest 
and often the roughest class. 5. There is a dramatic 
society, and a play of Shakespeare and a Christmas panto¬ 
mime are actually acted by the members every year. The 
membership of the clubs is about 250 men, 250 boys, 150 
girls, and 350 children—a total of a thousand whose lives 
are touched and influenced directly by the Mission, not to 
mention the many who must indirectly feel its influence and 
benefit by its atmosphere. 


At the present moment nearly all the staff and a great 
number of adult members are on active service. The roll 
of honour runs to some four hundred and fifty names, no 
mean total for a Mission which is performing its work 
in one of the poorest neighbourhoods of this great hive 
of humanity. 

The clubs deeply mourn the death on the field of battle, 
fighting gallantly for king and country, of that splendid 
Rugby footballer, hero of many an Inter-Varsity match at 
Queen's Club, and also of many grand Internationals at 
Twickenham, dodgiest of runners, brainiest of tacticians, 
R. W. Poulton-Palmer, the English Rugby captain, who 
was on the staff of the Mission. Other Rugbians of the 
Mission who have fallen are Lieut. E. F. Boyd, the old 
Oxford Blue, Lieut. E. S. Wise, R.N., of H.M.S. “Severn,” 
both of whom were mentioned in despatches for gallantry, 
Lieut. Hugh Collins, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Monmouth,” and 
his brother Captain P. Collins, Hon. Sec. of the Hockey 
Association, Lieutenants H. J. Brierley, H. F. Garrett, 
G. B. Jay, H. J. Snowden, the famous Olympic athlete, 
Kenneth Powell, and P. O. J. B. Roberts, H.M.S. 
” Aboukir,” the Club ” Sergeant.” Among the wounded 
are Lieut. C. Bushell of the ” Queen’s,” Lieut. C. P. Symonds, 
R.E., “ Medaille Militaire,” Lieut. W. S. F. Johnson, 
“ Military Cross,” Major V. Vivian, D.S.O. Of the Club 
members nineteen have been killed in action, forty-four 
have been wounded, one awarded the D.C.M., and one 
mentioned in despatches. 

Mr. A. D. Stocks, another well-known O.R. (English 
Hockey captain), whose hobby is the “ Old Guard.” the 
name by which the men’s club is known, gives a lively 
summary of the benefits which accrue to its members. He 
says :—” Sitting in luxurious arm-chairs, in the smoking- 
rooms overlooking Piccadilly or Pall Mall, are people who 
are apt to think their club is the only really nice club 
in London. It is not so, and, if those people would onlv 
come down to the Rugby Club in Walmer Road, they will 
find a place which is not only replete with all the necessary 
conveniences, but is also ‘ the home ’ of many of the nicest 
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The Boys' Club (Hall and Swimming Bath). 

(Rugby Mission.) 
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I might write much more 
about this fine School Mission, 
and especially about its wonder¬ 
fully successful and enjoyable 
summer camps; but my space 
is limited, and I must content 
myself wflth saying that Rugby 
runs another Mission in Bir¬ 
mingham. The club premises are 
situated in Elkington street, and 
it is managed by a very fine com¬ 
mittee, of which Mr. J. B. 
Carslake, O.R., is chairman. 

It is purely a boys’ club, and 
twice a year the lads are taken 
on a visit to the famous school 
of Dr. Arnold, Judge Hughes, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and 
the thrice-famous “ Tom Brown." 
The Manager is Mr. S. Owen 
Richardson, and in his report he 
makes a significant remark. 
"It is impossible to exaggerate 
the effect of the visits to Rugby 
from the point of view of those 
of us who are working here in 
Birmingham. It may be strange, 

_but it is true, to say that a boy 

The club possesses its own is a hundred times prouder of 

swimming-bath, rifle-range, car- A Gymnastic Display by Club Boys at Rugby. his club after he has visited the 
penter’s shop, bath-room, stage, School than he was before." 

gymnasium, billiard-room, and libraries. The Girls’ Club Of course! He shines henceforth by reflected light, 
is under the same roof. Cricket and football grounds are But is it too much to hope that in process of time, and by 
rented at Acton. Boxing is the favourite sport, and many virtue of the kindly influences brought to bear upon 

well-known fighting men have come from the Rugby Clubs, his heart and life, he may succeed eventually in shining 

Lately the boys have been giving boxing matches to amuse by his own light, and become a good man and a useful 
wounded soldiers. citizen ? 
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More Types of Native Craft. 

Catamarans, Dug<outs, Sampans, Balsas, and other Boats, 
are here Described. 


By GEORGE PONTIN, N.B.A., 

Author of "Type* of Native Craft," " A Yawl Cruise," etc., etc. 



A Chinese Junk. 


II. 


C HINA has probably the greatest variety of strange 
craft, owing to the fact that types have not 
changed for many generations, and a visit to any 
of their shipbuilding yards will show new craft of 
wonderful workmanship—for the Chinaman excels at wood¬ 
work—on exactly the same lines as they were centuries ago. 

The Junks are of one, two, or three masts, which either 
rise perpendicularly, or have a rake forward. On these 
are hoisted huge lateen sails, sometimes composed of 
thin canvas, sometimes of squares of matting, and occasion¬ 
ally of old flour bags sewn together—it all depends on the 
wealth of the owner. Strips of bamboo run laterally across 
the sails at intervals of about six feet, and to these the sail 
is also fastened to give it additional strength. 

The shape of the hull varies considerably, but the pre¬ 
dominant style has a stern many feet higher than the 
bow, which is often the lowest position of the hull. Others 
again have practically no sheer. Some are run on the 
auxiliary principle, coolies working a huge stem-wheel, 
taking the place of steam, to help the vessel against wind 
and tide. The small sampan has a dwarfed appearance 
due to its being covered for three parts its length by a 
matting hood just high enough to crawl under. These are 
propelled from the stem by sculling or rowing with a push 
stroke. 

Yet another type, used mainly on rivers for ferries or 
transporting cargo to river steamers, is a long, low craft 
having the conventional matting covering and a frame¬ 
work on the stem to support the mast which is dropped 
for convenience when coming alongside a steamer. A 
wide platform on the bow enables cargo to be easily trans¬ 
shipped whilst the vessel is lying bows on. 

By far the most gorgeous of Chinese craft are the flower 
boats, to be seen at Canton, where they fill the combined 
duties of floating hotel and music hall. A large, gaudily 
decorated saloon occupies the lower deck, whilst an upper 
storey of smaller rooms surmount the high curved stem. 
The bow is utilised as a kind of out-door cafe. These 
boats never leave their moorings unless it be to take up 
another position in the vicinity. 

In Norway two or three Viking ships are to be seen in 
the museums of the country, but the boats of to-day are 
very conventional; the only exception I have seen is a 
double-ended gig with stem and sternpost high above 
the gunwhale, usually carved or decorated in some artistic 


manner. They are commonly in use by fishermen on the 
fiords and around the coast and are fine sea-boats, and the 
terrific gales which haunt the coasts, especially in the 
vicinity of the Lofoten Islands, thoroughly test their 
stability. 

Japan has been adopting European ideas steadily for 
some years and before long her distinctive types will 
have disappeared. Herreshoff may have received his 
inspiration for a racer’s bow from Japan, for, from the 
smallest pleasure-boat to the tubby fishing craft met with 
on the inland sea and around the coast, they are universally 
used. At Yenoshima, the large fishing-boats are especially 
weird in that they carry huge round wicker-baskets, 
usually six or eight feet in diameter, lashed to bow and 
stem when they start out on a fishing trip. When the 
scene of action is reached they are lowered over the side, 
being kept in position by bamboo poles, 

In these baskets the fish are thrown as caught, being 
towed back partially submerged when fishing is over to 
keep the catch alive until required. The boats are very 
solidly built, but are ungraceful owing to the very wide 
planks used in their construction. These also project a 
foot or so beyond the stern-board, giving the craft the 
appearance of having had a piece sawn off. 

The boats used on Lake Biwa are very long and extremely 
narrow to enable them to pass through the underground 
canal to Kyoto. They are not decked but are surmounted 
by a structure resembling a shed. A trip on one of these 
boats through the tunnels—the longest being nearly two 
miles in length—is an uncanny experience. The route 
lies under the base of the mountains, and is just high 
enough to clear the top of the structure that covers the 
boat, and just wide enough to allow another craft to pass 
in the opposite direction. The inky darkness is broken 
by a smoky flare on the bow and the silence broken by the 
weird cries of the boatmen which reverberate through the 
vaulted waterway to announce their approach. 

The typical pleasure-boat of Japan somewhat resembles 
a punt, but has a long overhanging bow and consider¬ 
able sheer. It is used mainly on the lakes and rivers. 

A type very common, especially at Nageya, is a small 
cargo-boat whose normal appearance is that of a derelict; 
the broad shallow hull is always lumbered high with 
cargo and mattings, on top of which is a tangle of rigging 
and masts for use when in the open. 

Burma also furnishes a good variety, and on the broad 
waters of the Irrawaddy, which permits navigation some 
nine hundred miles from its mouth, many interesting 
types are met with. The favourite “ express ” method 
of transit is by canoe. This craft, just wide enough to 
stand on and about twenty feet in length, is propelled 
by means of long poles alternately manipulated by a 
native in bow and stern, and as the river, especially in 
the upper reaches, is very shallow, progress, even against 
the swift current which prevails, is rapid. 

Rafts of teak, composed of huge logs, thirty or forty 
abreast and lashed at either end to others, may be seen 
at every turn of the river, many of them four or five 
hundred yards in length. These are skilfully steered 
down the stream by poles in the orthodox manner, and 
resemble great sea-snakes as they twist and turn to clear 
the shoals. It takes quite a number of men to manage 
them, and they live in a group of huts constructed of 
matting near the centre of the raft, above which is a 
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flagpole on which is hoisted a light when they anchor for 
the night. 

Another type is the cargo-boat, with the fore part curved 
so quaintly that the craft often do not touch water until 
twenty feet from the bow. They are usually very beamy 
and shallow and enormous deck loads of hay provide 
their usual freight, on top of which is placed the inevitable 
matting hood to give protection from the sweltering sun. 
Some of these boats are very highly decorated, and the stern 
comes in for special glorification, the ” throne ” on which 
the steersman sits to paddle being often wonderfully carved. 

For elaborate decoration, however, the Solomon Is¬ 
lander is hard to surpass, and with the setting of tropical 
foliage, with which these beautiful islands abound, the 
effect is most harmonious, but their craft would be suffi¬ 
ciently startling elsewhere. The canoes are usually built 
to hold twenty or thirty natives, who sit in pairs, paddling 
on either side, and steered by means of a paddle from an 
elevated place in the stern. Both bow and stern rise 
perpendicularly in the air six feet or so, and are surmounted 
by totems, whilst the body of the craft is covered with 
designs in glaring colours. 

The Straits Settlements possess a strange blending of 
types due possibly to the mixed population of Malays and 
Chinese. The most popular craft is the sampan, which is 
also to be seen in Burma. This craft is scow-shaped and 
has spmewhat the appearance of a gondola and is propelled 
in the same way, by rowing from the stern with a push 
stroke. Two planks, tapered at the end, extend a foot or 
so over the stern, probably for ornament, for they are of 
no conceivable advantage. 

They are, however, excellent sea-boats and seldom 
come to grief in the high seas which often prevent passen¬ 
gers landing at Singapore. They are painted in bright 


colours, whilst a large eye on either bow is supposed to shield 
the occupants from danger. For river use a narrower type is 
used, a double ended boat somewhat like a canoe. Some of 
the largest of this type are provided with matting shelters. 

Ceylon probably “^furnishes the most picturesque craft, 
as the outriggers with which the majority are furnished 
add greatly to their charm. All the small craft, instead of 
being nailed, are tied together with rope made from coco¬ 
nut fibre and in a stiff breeze they creak considerably, 
but are absolutely unsinkable. 

The fishing-canoe is one of the commonest types; two 
bamboo-poles lashed together amidships diverge some 
twenty feet at the top, acting as twin masts, between 
which is hoisted a huge square sail, the tack being made 
fast at the bow; as they are only about a foot wide and four 
feet deep, they are not very comfortable to sit in. 

The native ferry-boat is also a peculiar craft. It has the 
regular catamaran hull, above which is placed a decking, 
with seats running fore and aft outside the hull on either 
side. This is surmounted by a matting roof to keep out 
the sun, whilst a small bamboo mast forward permits of 
sail, and by judiciously placing the passengers the boat 
is kept on an even keel. 

On all the creeks and rivers are to be seen rice or "paddy " 
boats, to give them the native name. They draw very little 
water, but their great beam permits of large cargoes, which 
are protected from the elements by matting covers that 
slide back when loading. ' 

Revillon Fibres have a fleet of steamers and barges in 
the Hudson Bay trade. These are of about ten tons and 
trade along the coasts and up the rivers to the ports and 
outposts with provisions, returning with furs, skins, oils, 
and ivory (walrus teeth), etc. The boats are ketch-rigged 
and also carry a large square sail on the mainmast. 


To the Lad Who Leads, 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


Y OU are meant to be a leader—but remember, where 
you go, 

A hundred feet will follow at your will 1 
Then, keep the upland journey where the purest blossoms 
grow, 

And help the other footsteps up the hill. 

Because you lead them, laddie, if your words are straight and 
true, 

A-many lips will speak of fairness-right; 

And. keeping eyes fixed skywards, you will help some others, too. 
In finding out the beauty of the height. 


Be straight in soul and body—nay, be straight* in every 
part I 

Be leader in the thoughts you pass along ; 

Keep brain and mind and spirit with a vigilance of 
heart, 

And claim your land of influence with song 1 

For life is God’s own giving, and he gives each leader-soul 

A strange and mighty power where’er his place; 

Then, laddie, hold your head erect—turn feet to grandest 
goal, 

And show your chums the way to win the race ! 


A Periscope and How to Make It. 


T HE old meaning of the word periscope is a summary 
or a general review, from the ” peri ” and the” scope,” 
which mean looking around; but in these days it 
means an optical instrument invented by Sir Francis 
Galton, under the name of the hyperscope, to enable a short man 
in a crowd to look over the heads of those in front of him. It 
may be as well to say that he was not short himself, but offered 
it for the benefit of those who were. 

Really it was a simple edition of the old instrument that 
helped people to see through a brick. This contained four 
mirrors, each at half a right angle, whereas the hyperscope, that 
is the periscope, had two mirrors only. It was a useful idea 
and has been adapted for many things, including trenches and 
printing machines, tramcar indicators and submarines, in*more 
or less complicated patterns, wherein telescopes, lenses and 
prisms for reversing, and flat tables like those of the camera 
obscura are used. The variety of patterns may be judged from 
the fact that no fewer than twenty-five adaptations were patented 
in the three years before the war. 

A trench periscope is easily made. Take tw’o pieces of looking- 
glass, say square ones. Fix one at the top of a frame at half a 
right angle, face downwards ; fix the other, face upwards, at a 


similar angle; then, as the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, the image is reflected from the top minror 
to the one below, which in its turn reflects it to the observer. 
Use two pairs of lazy-tongs for your frame and you can shut 
the whole affair up into the size of a book, and you have a pocket 
military periscope. 

But if you want another pattern, not so likely to get out of 
order, make a frame for the mirrors of half-inch rods, like the 
frame of a box-kite; join these with crossbars, top and bottom; 
strengthen the frame wfith struts; fasten in the glasses at hai: 
a right angle; cover the frame with any paper-box stuff, leaving 
an oblong opening in front of the top mirror, another facing the 
bottom mirror, and make the cover look neat by pasting on to 
it paper or cloth of any colour you please. When it is dry you 
have only to hold it up and see in the bottom glass, not only 
over the garden wall, but anything you can get reflected from the 
upper mirror. To make a good job of it you should get the 
glasses first and make the frame to fit; but it does not matter | 
much if the frame does not fit, and the glasses may even be of 
different sizes providing that they are hung parallel to each other 
at half a right angle to the axis of the frame. 

W. J. Gordon. 


J 
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The Government restrictions with regard to paper and the 
increasing cost in printing and production generally have added 
greatly to the difficulties of publishers. 
THE '* B.O.P.” It was not to be expected that the “ B.O.P.” 

AND THE would escape sharing this war burden ; I 

WARt may congratulate myself, indeed, on having 

been able to carry on at full strength for 
so long. With this month’s number, as my readers have no 
doubt perceived, the paper makes its appearance in a slightly 
diminished form. Eight pages have had to be sacrificed, and 
this limitation must continue monthly to the end of the volume. 
At the same time that this reduction is made, I may point out 
that the “ B.O.P.” is not suffering in any other way. Full instal¬ 
ments are being given of the serial stories ; there is the same 
number of complete stories ; there is the same variety of articles 
and shorter pieces ; and all the regular departments oJ the paper 
are represented. The loss of eight 


under continuous and heavy shell and malChine-gun fire between 
our original trenches and those captured from the enemy in 
order to tend and rescue wounded men. He brought in ten 
badly wounded men on the first day from ground swept by 
machine-gun fire, and three were actually killed while he was 
dressing their wounds. The battalion to which he was attached 
was relieved on the second day, but he went back and brought 
in twelve more wounded men. On the night of the third day 
he took charge of a party of volunteers and once more returned 
to the trenches to rescue the remaining wounded. This splen¬ 
did work was quite voluntary on his part and outside the scope 
of his ordinary duties. 

Whenever possible, the Victoria Cross is bestowed upon the 
recipient on the spot where the act of gallantry is performed. 
On this occasion a special parade of the troops w r as held by the 
General Officer commanding the division to which the plucky 
young chaplain was attached. Stand- 


pages of reading matter per month will 
not greatly trouble ” B.O.P.” readers, 
I think. It is a light share of the War 
burden for them to bear. I don't ex¬ 
pect to hear anyone “grousing” over 
it. It simply can’t be helped; the 
Government restrictions and the other 
reasons given make it impossible to do 
otherwise. We must all of us look 
forward to the time when things will 
become normal again and the “ B.O.P.” 
will appear at its full strength. 

* * * 


Some of the most notable of the 
exploits that have w*on fhe V.C. during 
the present War 
^ *?** AI> ‘ have been chroni- 

HERO. cled in these 

columns. This 
month I am proud to record the fact 
that an Army Chaplain has been 
awarded the Cross for Valour. On 
April 21 last, the London Gazette an¬ 
nounced the bestowal of the V.C. upon 
“ the Rev. Edward Noel Mellish, 
Temporary Chaplain to the Forces,” 
for conspicuous gallantry in succouring 
the wounded at St. Eloi. During heavy 
fighting on three consecutive days 


(says the official account), he re¬ 
peatedly went backwards and forwards 



WAR TYPES. XXXVI—ITALIAN INFAN¬ 
TRYMAN WEARING THE REGIMENTAL 
WINTER COAT WITH FUR COLLAR AND 
CUFFS. 


ing beside Mr. Mellish, in the centre of 
a hollow square, the General related 
the splendid acts of courage w'hich 
had brought him so much honour; 
then he pinned the crimson ribbon of 
the decoration on the hero’s tunic. 
The Cross itself, in all probability, 
will be presented by the King in 
person. 

The Rev. Edward Noel Mellish, V.C.. 
had his first taste of fighting some 
years ago in the Boer War. He was 
eighteen then, and he enlisted in 
Baden-Powell’s Police. After the war 
he held a position in a diamond mine 
in South Africa, but a year or so later 
he returned home to study for Holy 
Orders and in due course was or¬ 
dained. He was acting as curate at 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, last year, when 
the call to the Front came. It w-as 
a great loss to the district when he 
vyent, particularly to the younger 
folk of the place. The Church Lads’ 
Brigade was a special care of his, 
and his enthusiasm had raised its 
strength considerably. The Dept¬ 
ford boys are now justly proud of 
their “ V.C. parson,” and we all of 
us hope that he may long be spared 
to carry on his good work among 
them. 
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Maryport (R. Palmer) ; Middlechurch, 
Winnipeg (Ed. T. Scott) ; Merton Park 
(Phillippe Willoughby); Montreal (J. D. 
Smythe); Poplar (A. Shearmur) ; Run- 
corn (W. H. Foster); Sittingboume (R. G. 
West); Slough (Edward C. Melville); Tor- 
, quay (E. Jenkins); Tolworth (Fred. G. 

Ek Gentry); Warwick (S. L. Lloyd); Wan- 

K stead (Ronald Hyatt); Worthing (D. 

Adams); Wokingham (Fred. Mattingley); 
York (Bernard Shadforth); Cwm (Mon.) 
(Francis J. Jenkins); Colombo, Ceylon 
(William A. G. Guthrie); Devizes (O. F. 
\ Thorley); Kilbum (Cecil F. Nichol); 

Jf Llwynpia, Glam. (Ted Lander) ; Middle- 

j ton, Manchester (John Stafford); Maid- 

i stone (P. R. Ivens); Oswaldtwistle, 

wfl . r . Lancs. (Abel Miller); Painswick, 

^ Stroud, Glos. (Eric Spring); Reading 

(A. E. Veal) ; Stuartfield, Aberdeenshire 
(William Watt); Woodford Green, Essex 
(P. A. Simpson); Walton, Liverpool 
(Hugh M. Hughes); Milverton, Leaming- 
ton Spa (R. C. Thomas); Wanstead Park 
, (Fred Tryd); Eastwood, Notts (William 
jPv.Jp t Darrington); Iloilo, Philippine Islands 
(Charles P. Chiene); Tasmania (W. D. 
Spencer); Ebbw Vale (Mon.) (John 
Hankins); Horsham (Eric R. Lower); 
Irvine (Archibald MacKelvie); Wolver- 
ton (Lawrence Siggs); Harrow (C. 
I’ersey). A. L. H. 


I am reminded by the above that the Rev. Edward Mellish is 
not the first clergyman to win the coveted Victoria Cross, 
although he owns this distinction so far as 
the present War is concerned. So long ago 
as December, 1879 (when the " B.O.P." was 
almost a year old, the Rev. James William 
Adams was attached as chaplain to the Cabul Field Force under 
the command of the late Field-Marshal (then General) Lord 
Roberts. " Padre Adams " never shirked 
being in the front line when any fighting 

was toward, and he often made himself /a 

very useful to the General by acting as A 

aide-de-camp. On December n of the 

year named, the main body of the force ‘ ‘J 

came into contact with the Afghans near 
Sherpur and had to fall back temporarily. 

In executing this movement some British 
guns w'ere in danger of falling into the 
enemy's hands ; so a troop of the 9th 
Lancers, with some of the 14th Bengal 

Lancers, made a gallant charge upon the Yv 

advancing Afghans. In the melee Adams \Y 

saw a w'ounded dismounted Lancer 

staggering towards him and, jumping 

off his own charger, he tried to lift the 

poor fellow into the saddle, but the horse 

took fright and bolted. So the padre A 

gave him an arm and footed it back with J 

him to the rear. He then returned to 

the front, where he found two more men 

of the 9th in difficulties in a deep ditch ; 

their horses had fallen and rolled over 

upon them. “ Look after yourself, 

Adams ! " shouted General Roberts to 
him, for the Afghans were now pretty 
close. But Adams thought of others 
before himself, and in a moment he was 
down in the ditch to lend the men a 
hand. He pulled them free from the 
struggling horses and all three gained 
the bank in safety ere the enemy could 
come to grips with them. And for these 
gallant deeds “ Padre Adams " soon 
afterwards wrote V.C. after his name. 

He died some eleven years ago at the 
Norfolk rectory where he settled after 
leaving the service. 


THE FIRST 

PARSON 

V.C. 


Holiday Land! 

f | 'HERE’S a lane which leads into 
the Holiday Land— 

'Tis known as the pathway of grit; 
It isn’t all blossoms and velvety grass— 
Where singing-birds carol and flit. 

., , tj The ground is quite stony—the hedges 

* y * 4 are high, 

The sun just glints over the top ; 

'Tis hard work to clamber and plod to the end. 

With never a longing to stop. 

Wide tracks of amusement lie just to the left, 

Cool stretches of rest to the right— 

(It isn't so easy to make up our minds 
To banish such ways from our %|ght !) 

But Knowledge as sign-post, and Grit as the path— 

With Study just holding our haRd— 

Means winning the right of fair entry, at last, 

Into gate of the Holiday Land. Lillian Gard. 


• To turn “ from grave to gay " for a 

moment, I want you to consider the . .. 

~ ( Chimpanzee, 

photograph of 

" Baldy,” of the New 

York Zoo, here reproduced. A correspon¬ 
dent kindly sends it to me with a few 
notes. There have been many highly trained 
chimpanzees in the past few years ; the large circuses have 
made them familiar to the public. The chimpanzee is a 
very intelligent member of the Simian tribe and can be 
taught a number of tricks. At the New York Zoological 
Gardens " Baldy's " keeper has trained his charge to do 
all sorts of “ parlour tricks." As w r e see him here, the clever 
monkey is acting as a hod-carrier. " Baldy " can sit at table, 
ring a bell for his orders to be executed, and act like a — 
“ human " in many other ways. In fact—so his keeper says—he 
can do every thing but talk ! 


*• BALDY ’* 

OF THE 
N. YORK ZOO. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
iHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tic-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Boy’s Own " Field Club branches have been formed in the 
following towns, the names of the Hon. Secretaries being given 
in brackets. Intending members who desire to join any of 
these local clubs should make application to " Rambler," 
c/o Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, Ixrndon, E.C. ; their 
letters will be forwarded to the proper quarters.—Aylesburv 
(H- J. S. Douglas); Birmingham (R. G. Jackson); Bentham 
(Alan Troughton); Bathgate, N.B. (Alex. Simpson); Bridg¬ 
water (Paul Green); Cricklewood (Robert Barber); Clapham 
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A Story of a Haitian 
Revolution. 

By ARTHUR LEB KNIGHT, 
late R.N., F.R.G.S. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE ATTACK ON THE CONSULATE. 

“ I won’t shoot," shouted Napoleon in 
gruff tones ; " but I can’t haul you into 
this boat, you’re too heavy. You’ll have 
to be slung on board like one of the butcher’s 
bullocks ! ” 

“ I’ll hang on to the gunwale of your 
. boat, anyhow, till I’ve recovered my 
breath,” spluttered out the fat lieutenant. 
With a few powerful strokes he was alongside, an expression 
of vindictive rage upon his face, which, in the uncertain 
light, passed unnoticed by Napoleon, or he would have 
been more upon his guard. 

In spite of his prodigious bulk, Grosseman possessed 
great muscular strength when he chose to exert it. With 
his left hand he took a firm hold of the gunwale of the boat, 
which was made fast by the painter forward, Napoleon 
being the sole occupant of the stem-sheets. In the bows 
were two wounded men, who had been thrust overboard 


G ROSSEMAN’S 
huge body fell 
with a dull 
heavy splash 
into the moonlit waters 
of the harbour and dis¬ 
appeared from view 
amid showers of foam¬ 
ing spray. Napoleon, 
who was still in the 


stern-sheets of his boat, thought at first that one of the 
cruiser’s guns had been hove overboard. But he did not 
pay much attention to the occurrence, for a number of 
his followers put their heads over the side at that moment 
and informed him with triumphant shouts that the ship 
was in their possession, and that he had better come on 
board and take command of the prize. 

Napoleon was overjoyed at the turn affairs had taken, 
and was preparing to scramble up the side, when his 
attention was attracted by a tremendous splashing in the 
water, and the sounds of stertorous breathing and snorting, 
which for a moment made him think that a playful young 
whale had found its way into the harbour and was indulg¬ 
ing itself in midnight gambols ! Then to his intense aston¬ 
ishment, he recognised the bulky form and the full-moon 
features of the despised Grosseman, who had come to the 
surface sputtering and breathless after his enforced header. 
The fat lieutenant, however, was a splendid swimmer and 
in no danger of drowning, his huge body being like a 
great bladder in the very buoyant salt waters of the 
harbour. 

Ndpoleon, with an exclamation of anger, drew a pistol from 
his belt and cocked it. At the same moment, Grosseman 
recognised his enemy, and saw the moonlight glinting on 
the long barrel of the outstretched weapon 

'* Don’t shoot! ” he blurted out. " You’ve won the 
battle, and I surrender to you.” 

Napoleon lowered his pistol, for it struck him suddenly 
that it would be an intense amusement to him to gloat over 
his enemy’s humiliation and downfall ; and also that 
it was quite possible that he might be able to obtain a heavy' 
ransom for the release of the prisoner—it being well known 
that the fat lieutenant was a man of large private means. 


from the mizen-chains. One of these poor fellows was 
unconscious, suffering from a boarding-pike wound in the 
shoulder and concussion of the brain ; and the other 
groaning and moaning with a broken arm, and a sword-cut 
on the side of the head. 

The immediate effect of the fat lieutenant’s grip of the 
boat’s gunwale was to careen her considerably over to port, 
causing Napoleon—never very strong on his legs—to 
stumble and fall sideways in Grosseman’s direction, 
dropping his pistol in his fall. In an instant the lieutenant’s 
huge right hand had seized him by the neck, and hauled him 
by main force into the water, at the same moment he quit¬ 
ted his hold of the boat, which at once righted itself with a 
loud bump against the ship’s side. 

Napoleon, unable to swim, and terrified beyond measure 
at the tables being thus turned upon him, clung convulsively 
to his bulky enemy, who, aided by the strong tide then 
running, had been quickly drifted under the stern of the 
ship. 

” If you utter a sound, you venomous little wasp,” 
said Grosseman impressively to his captive, ” I’ll cast you 
off and let you drown like a blind puppy.” 

” Save my life, and I’ll give you a share in some very 
valuable treasure! ” faintly gasped out Napoleon. ” It’s 
all buried beneath the floor of my house.” 

” I don’t much believe in your valuable treasure,” 
retorted the lieutenant ; but he added grimly, ” I do 
know that you called me a butcher’s bullock, or was it a 
fatted pig ? ” 

Napoleon groaned. He was fast losing consciousness, but 
continued to murmur broken sentences about an island and 
buried treasure. 

As the reader may suppose, Grosseman’s strategy had not 
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passed unnoticed by his opponents on board the " Crete- 4 - 
Pierrot,” but they were afraid to open fire upon the fat 
lieutenant for fear of hitting their own chief. For a minute 
or two they hung in the wind, waiting for orders from one of 
their officers, and this delay gave the lieutenant an oppor¬ 
tunity of swimming clear of the ship. 

Then at last the order rang out to man two of the 
boats, to go in pursuit of the kidnapper. 

The tide had aided the swimmer, but it would also aid the 
pursuing craft when once they were under way. 

But a strange thing happened. The master of the 
“ Speedwell ”—the English merchant-ship before mentioned 
—was a capable and energetic man, and well accustomed 
to Haitian intrigues and revolutionary methods of fighting. 

Bearing in mind that 
there was no British 
man-of-war in the har¬ 


bour 

after the na¬ 
tional interests, 
he promptly 
armed some of 
his boats’ crews, 
and sent them 
away on active 

service. Two of these craft, under 
the command of the first mate, had 
pushed for the shore to proffer assis¬ 
tance to the British Consul and mer¬ 
chants, should they require it ; whilst 
a third was dispatched in the direc¬ 
tion of the “ Crete-a-Pierrot ” with 
orders to keep clear of the danger- 
zone as far as possible, but to observe 
closely how the fight was progressing, in order that a 
report might subsequently be made to the British admiral 
commanding the North American fleet, who was lying at 
anchor at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

This third boat, which was a gig, and in command of the 
boatswain, had been rowing about cautiously just astern of 
the Haitian cruiser, and had narrowly escaped being 
hit by stray bullets on several occasions, when one of the 
boat's crew sung out in astonished tones : “ Shiver my 
timbers ! if there ain’t a hippo and a black-faced chimpan¬ 
zee a-strugglin’ in the briny away yonder ! Shan’t we pick 
’em up, mates ? ” 

“ What balderdash are you talking ? ” demanded the 
boatswain, staring eagerly ahead of the boat. " I’m 
bothered, all the same though, if there aren’t a big chap and 


a little ’un a driftin’ down with the tide in our direction. 
I take it they’ve been chucked overboard from the cruiser’s 
stam, and are in danger of drownin’. Stand by there ! 
forward with a boat-hook, and see if you can get a grab of 
their clothes ! ” 

In anbther moment the boat had glided alongside the 
fat lieutenant and his prisoner, and the terrified and 
almost unconscious Napoleon had been hauled inboard ; 
Grosseman being ordered to keep hold of the bight of a rope 
which was payed out to him over the stern, and suffer 
himself to be towed along in the wake of the boat, the bows 
of which were at once turned in the direction of the “ Speed¬ 
well.” 

” If der should be one shark about! ” groaned the 
lieutenant. “ Can't you take me aboard ? ” 

” You’d capsize the boat in a jiffey, my hearty! ’’ex¬ 
claimed the boatswain in his short, gruff manner. “ You 
seem to be a good swimmer, and 
they do say that sharks aren’t 
partial to black flesh. You hang 
on like grim death, Mr. Hippo, 
and we’ll land you aboard the 
old hooker afore you’ll sight a 
sharky’s fin, or .Davy Jones's 
locker either ! ” 

The boat’s crew gave way with 
a will, and the gig—although 
pursued for some distance by 
the cruiser’s two boats — was 
quickly alongside the “ Speed¬ 
well,” where Captain Baldwin 
was anxiously awaiting the boat¬ 
swain's report. With 
scant ceremony, Grosse¬ 
man was released from his 
rope and bundled up the 
side, streaming with salt 
water; whilst Napoleon 
nimbly followed in his 
wake, thankful to have 
escaped from a watery 
grave. 

” Who are these tw r o 
blackamoors?” demanded 
the skipper in astonished 
tones. ” We’ve got one 
black cook on the books 
already, and I’m jiggered 
if we want any more ! ” 

” We rescued ’em from 
drowning, sir,” explained 
the boatswain. ” I reckon 
they toppled overboard from the 
cruiser, for they don’t seem to be 
wounded, neither of ’em. I take it 
you can pump the swabs as to the 
reason for all this rumpus ashore 
and afloat.” 

“ What’s all this fighting about ? ” 
demanded the skipper, addressing 
Grosseman in sharp stem tones. 
“Tell me the truth, or maybe I’ll 
hang you at one yardarm and your mate at the other.” 

” Me one officer, captain,” replied the fat lieutenant 
in pigeon English, as he drew himself up with a comical 
air of dignity, which contrasted strangely enough with 
his dripping bedraggled appearance, as he stood upon 
the quarter-deck in a pool of water. And then with a wave 
of his arm in the direction of the cruiser, he continued : 

” Me not only one officer, but in command of de ‘ Crete- 
4 -Pierrot ’ for de fightin’. Dis one rebulution, captain, 
and I hab to defend my wessel against de rebel dat try 
to take she by one storm.” 

The skipper smiled incredulously. 

** And what sort of a make-believe general or admiral 
arc you ? ” he demanded, turning a fierce grey eye upon 
the cowering Napoleon. 


“ In an instant the lieutenant's huge right 
hand had seized him by the neck, and 
hauled him by main force into the water.” 

[See page 541 .) 
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” I am de captain of de ' CretePierrot,' for sure,” 
answered the little envoy, darting a malignant glance at his 
huge rival. ” Dis fat feller am de biggest liar in de island 
ob Haiti, and dat de troof, sartin enof, as I swear by him l ” 

” He saved you from drowning, if I ain’t making no 
error,” put in the boatswain grimly. ” You'd no more 
notion o' swimmin* than an old tom-cat! ” 

” The fat chap may be the biggest liar in Haiti,” re¬ 
marked the skipper dryly ; ” I don't doubt it for a moment! 
But I reckon the little 'un is the biggest liar in the West 
Indies, and the sooner the pair of 'em are out of the ship 
the better it '11 be for the morals of my ship’s company I 
They can't both be skippers of that there gunnery ship, 
and it's my private opinion that the hefty chap is the ship's 
cook, and the little wizened monkey is his assistant potato- 
peeler. What do you think, boatswain ? ” 

The boatswain scratched his head. 

” Shouldn't like to eat the beefsteak or the old spuds 
they cooked at our galley,” he answered with a low 
chuckle; " 'twould give one the collywobbles or the 
mulligrubs, I reckon ! ” 

The skipper gave a loud guffaw, and began to fill a pipe. 
Grosseman and Napoleon looked daggers at the boatswain. 

But Captain Baldwin recovered his gravity in a moment, 
for he realised that he was wasting precious time. Turning 
to the boatswain he said : ” Man the gig again, and take 
these two fellows ashore. Then seek out the mate, who 
I expect will be at the British Consulate, and tell him I’m 
going to man the windlass and get the cable hove short, 
so as to be ready to sail at a moment’s notice. If the 
Consul or any of the merchants want protection they can 
come aboard and take passage to Jamaica. Take some 
weapons with you, and lay about you if any of these 
niggers interfere with you 1 Bear a hand, and return to 
the boat as soon as you can. We’ll be hove short by that 
time, and have a bit of canvas set, and the yards braced 
for canting. The land-breeze has beguri to blow strong 
and will give us a splendid offing, so long as the shore 
batteries don't interfere with us ; and I hardly think 
either party will dare to fire at the Red Ensign l ” 

In a moment the boatswain and his men had hurried 
the two prisoners into the boat, and were quickly on their 
way to the nearest wharf, about half a mile distant; whilst 
Captain Baldwin, having lit his pipe to his satisfaction, 
manned the windlass with his attenuated crew, and 
commenced to weigh anchor. 

The worthy skipper was full of anxiety as to the course 
of events, for he knew quite well that his men ashore were 
in considerable peril, and might be overwhelmed in some 
sadden catastrophe. Taking up his position on the bridge, 
he took a careful survey with his binoculars to try to 
ascertain what was going forward. The first thing that 
impressed itself upon him was that all fighting aboard the 
" Cr6te-fi-Pierrot ” had ceased. With the exception of a 
few loud, discordant voices, absolute tranquillity seemed 
to reign on the cruiser’s decks. 

But ashore, very different conditions prevailed, for the 
revolution was evidently in full swing, neither party having 
as yet obtained the mastery. Severe fighting appeared 
to be going on in the neighbourhood of the President's 
palace, amongst the harbour forts, and in some of the 
streets which converged upon the Place Republicaine. 
It was evident that General Fohne was not having it all 
his own way, in spite of the full moon and the Papaloi’s 
optimistic sacred snake prophecies. 

Mr. Piper, the boatswain, had no difficulty in landing. 
Indeed, the wharf he selected to run alongside was prac¬ 
tically deserted, although street-fighting was going on at 
no great distance. 

” Now you sons of sea-cooks can make yourselves 
scarce,” he observed grimly to his black prisoners, who had 
not opened their lips during the boat’s passage to the 
shore. ” If you want to see active service instead of 
peeling taties and mashin' turnips, now’s yer chance to 
fling yerselves into the danger-zone.” 

Grosseman and Napoleon uttered some foul oaths in a 
tongue which Mr. Piper was fortunately unfamiliar with, 


and quickly disappeared in different directions ; the fat 
lieutenant being anxious to obtain a dry suit of clothes and 
a substantial meal before deciding on what action he should 
take as regards the fighting; whilst Napoleon hurried 
away in search of a boat to take him off to his prize, the 
” Crete-4-Pierrot.” 

Leaving a couple of men to guard the boat, Mr Piper 
and the rest of the crew set off at a swinging pace in the 
direction of the British Consulate. Although the “ Speed¬ 
well ” was, under ordinary conditions, & peaceful merchant¬ 
man, Captain Baldwin always kept a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of weapons on board his ship, as he often had occasion 
to visit outlandish ports where trouble from truculent 
natives might be expected. Some of the gig’s crew were 
therefore armed with revolvers, and some with cutlasses ; 
one or two with both. The boatswain had provided himself 
with a rifle and sword-bayonet, and a goodly supply of 
ammunition. 

Joking and laughing, and occasionally singing snatches 
of ” Rule, Britannia 1 ” the little party pressed forward 
rapidly, and as Mr. Piper was anxious to avoid any street¬ 
fighting, he led his men by a circuitous route towards 
the British Consulate, with the position of which he was 
well acquainted. 

The sharp rattle of musketry, the occasional banging of 
field-pieces, the echoing bugle-calls, and the hoarse turmoil 
of angry contending factions still filled the air ; but not to 
the same extent as before, as General Fohne had succeeded 
in storming the Presidential Palace—a one-storied build¬ 
ing ill adapted for defence—and was actually engaged 
in dictating orders to his A.D.C.’s and other subordinates 
from a table in the reception-saloon, in the walls and roof 
of which were gaping holes, caused by the flying shot and 
shell of the besieging force. 

The President himself, an amiable but somewhat feeble 
ruler, had escaped in disguise from the palace with a very 
slender escort of friends ; and after successfully running 
the gauntlet of various bodies of disaffected troops, had 
taken refuge at the British Consulate, where he was at 
once accorded the protection and honourable treatment 
due to his rank. 

Mr. Piper and his men were not molested during their 
march through the narrow winding streets which the 
boatswain had judiciously selected for their approach. ' But 
when the little party had reached a spot where four cross 
roads met, about a hundred yards from the Consulate, 
it was borne in upon them that a noisy and disorderly mob 
was creating a disturbance outside the building which is 
always considered as British territory, and therefore 
inviolate. 

Mr. Piper halted his men for a moment. 

” Lads ! ” he said, as he fixed his sword-bayonet on 
the barrel of his rifle with a sharp click ; ” there's work 
to be done yonder, or I’m a double-distilled Dutchman ! I 
reckon our officer and other shipmates are in the Consulate, 
helping to defend it against an unholy crowd of these 
blackamoor ruffians, and it's plainly our dooty to go to the 
rescue, and teach the ugly black toads to respect the 
Union Jack. Forward men, and I’m jiggered if we don't 
sweep 'em all to Davy Jones afore they’ve time to take a 
squint at yer ! ” 

There was not a moment's hesitation. The little band of 
sailors dashed forward, only too eager to come to grips with 
any enemy that had dared to insult the Flag that “ for a 
thousand years has braved the battle and the breeze.” 

There were a few flickering street-lamps burning ; but 
others had been ruthlessly smashed and extinguished. 
Fortunately, however, the moon was still shining brightly, 
only occasionally obscured by a passing cloud. 

The boatswain, who was an active man for his years, 
bounded forward at the head of his men, and in a few 
moments the whole party found itself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a small square, on one side of which 
stood the British Consulate—at that moment besieged by 
a disorderly shouting mob, anxious apparently to lynch 
their President, who had sought sanctuary within the 
bolted and barred doors. 
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Some of these furious hooligans were in military uniform ; 
but the majority were evidently recruited from the lowest 
slums of the city, and were ready for any crime, or ady 
loot that could be secured without too much risk to their 
worthless persons. Some of these people were daring 
enough to fire muskets and pistols at the windows and 
doors of the Consulate, and many of them shrieked out in 
raucous, menacing tones : “ Throw him out ob de house, 
Monsieur Blanc, and we hang him on de tree ober der ! 
Throw him out, and we do you no harm whatebber 1 " 
In the midst of all this senseless turmoil, and at the 
imminent risk of his life, the Consul suddenly threw back 
the shutters of a large central window on the first floor, and 
stepped out upon a stone balcony, which gave him an 

uninterrupted view of 
the turbulent assem¬ 
blage beneath. 

In hopes of quelling 


the 
tumult 
and ob¬ 
taining a lt ^ 

hearing, the 
Consul im¬ 
pressively held 
up his hand, and 
fearlessly faced the 
black mob ; but he 

might as well have ordered the sea to retire—in the sort 
of commanding tones that, we may assume, King Canute 
used on a certain memorable occasion. 

Shouts of rage and derision were hurled at his devoted 
head, and more than one pistol was fired at him—fortunately 
without effect. 

The Consul's eyes flashed angrily. 

Is there no officer amongst you ? " he roared in leonine 
tones. “ No one of sufficient influence to order you to cease 
this outrageous con luct and disperse ? If not, and you 
continue your assaults upon the Consulate—acts which 
are contrary to the Law of Nations—I shall open fire 
upon you from these windows ; and your blood be upon 
your own heads ! Your President is under my protection, 
and shall not be yielded to the threats of a bloodthirstv 
mob 1 " J 

The gist of this speech was thoroughly understood by 


the besiegers, but they only raised howls of execration 
when it was finished, and evinced no disposition to disperse. 
Neither did any personage of influence come forward to 
endeavour to control the criminal instincts of the lawless 
crowd. 

Keeping his face to the mob, the Consul stepped back 
slowly and deliberately into the room, which was brilliantly 
lit by large candelabra suspended from the ceiling, and was 
evidently used for receptions ; one end of it at that moment 
was occupied by the President and two of his faithful 
officers, all disguised as fishermen. Close to large folding 
doors leading into a wide corridor stood, alert and ready 
for all eventualities, the first mate and fifteen men of 
the “ Speedwell," all with loaded firearms in their hands. 
Awaiting instructions in the corridor were stationed the 
Consulate servants, armed with revolvers and sidearms. 

The President, a fair-skinned Creole, a man of dis¬ 
tinguished appearance—not altogether concealed by his 

quaint disguise—had begun 
to pace up and down the 
room in a perturbed manner, 
his arms folded upon his 
breast, and his roving un¬ 
certain eyes full of mournful 
foreboding. 

Two British merchants, 
with their wives, families, and 
clerks, who had also taken 
refuge at the Consulate, occu¬ 
pied one comer of the room. 

His face flushed with anger, 
the Consul strode hastily 
across the room, and, bowing 
to the President, exclaimed : 
" Your Excellency, I’ve done 
my best to pacify the mob, 
but without effect. It is my 
intention now to take more 
drastic measures." 

• ‘ ‘ My good friend, ’ ’ answered 
the President, speaking in ex¬ 
cellent English, and taking 
the Consul by the arm to em¬ 
phasise what he was about to 
say; "My good friend, the 
case I think is a hopeless one. 
as far as I am concerned 
Fohne has supplanted me— 
at any rate for the time 
being. My guards fought 
with great valour, but they 
were overwhelmed by num¬ 
bers. It is the fortune of 
war, and I must entreat you 
not to prolong the struggle 
on my behalf. If possible, I 
shall make my escape from 
an ungrateful and treacherous 
people, and seek an asylum 
under the British or Brazilian 
flag. Perhaps some day Fohne will become unpopular, and 
the fickle populace will cry aloud for me to return. Pos¬ 
sibly I may then turn a deaf ear to their imploring cries." 

“ I regret very much that there is no cable between 
Haiti and Jamaica, your Excellency," observed the Consul. 

“ for it prevents my summoning a man-of-war to Port-au- 
Prince straight away. I should recommend you, as an 
alternative, to escape in the 4 Speedwell ’ to Port Royal. 
The mate of the ship assures me that he can safely escort 
you to a boat as soon as this unruly mob has been dispersed." 

The President was about to reply, when a chorus of 
loud yells and menacing shouts arose from the besiegers 
in the square, and this was followed by a fusillade of 
musketry. Some of the bullets entering by the open 
window flattened themselves against the opposite walls 
and doorway, one of them severely wounding one of the 
“ Speedwell's " men. 


“The 
seamen 
gave a ring¬ 
ing cheer and 
swept on to sup¬ 
port the boatswain.” 
(See page 545.) 
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The Consul made a quick energetic sign to the mate, 
who immediately ordered his men to advance and open 
fire upon the insolent rabble. The shutters of several 
windows were thrown back, and all lights extinguished, 
so that the British sailors should be enabled to use their 
weapons to advantage ; then the Consul hurried the 
President and all non-combatants into a back room, 
where they w^uld be safe from flying bullets, and 
where, too, his Excellency could take some refreshment 
before commencing his hazardous flight to the “ Speed¬ 
well’s ” anchorage. 

The crestfallen head of the State had agreed to follow 
the Consul’s advice, and seek a temporary asylum in the 
island of Jamaica. Being an unmarried man much 
lessened his anxieties, and afforded him a better chance 
of effecting an escape. 

The fire from the little garrison within the Consulate 
walls was well directed, and caused many casualties 
amongst the dense crowd thronging the little square ; but 
in spite of this, there seemed no disposition to retreat, and 
a hail of bullets was kept up upon the walls and windows, 
shouts of fiendish joy being raised when one of the defenders 
was seen to fall. 

Some of the more active negroes were preparing a bat¬ 
tering-ram with which to demolish the Consulate doors ; 
and others were manufacturing rude torches and inflammable 


quick countermarch with them bloated ebony shanks o' 
youm, I’ll stick this bit o’ British steel through yer bread¬ 
basket ! ” 

The seamen at the same time gave a ringing cheer, and 
swept on to support the boatswain. The sight of the 
latter’s fierce face and cold steel was too much for the 
negro giant, who did not even await the onslaught, 
but turned tail and bounded off into the crowded 
square, yelling to his compatriots that an enormous re¬ 
inforcement of white men was about to charge them upon 
the flank 1 

This was a manoeuvre which Mr. Piper and his little 
naval contingent at once proceeded to carry out with 
much gusto ! 

Like a little whirlwind they swept down upon the unruly 
mob of blacks, using their pistols and cutlasses with great 
effect, and driving the more timid of the besiegers before 
them like a panic-stricken flock of sheep. The telling 
fire from the Consulate windows had also by this time told 
its tale; for every bullet had found its billet, and dead and 
wounded bodies were lying about in all directions. So 
it is not surprising that even the more militant of the 
would-be lynchers began to think that perhaps discretion 
was the better part of valour. 

The boatswain had to restrain his men’s ardour, and 
prevent them from getting into the line of fire from the 


materials for setting the building 
on fire, when the arrival of the 
redoubtable Mr. Piper and his men 
upon the scene caused something 
of a sensation to both parties of 
combatants. 

The boatswain had been con¬ 
fronted near the corner of the 
square by a gigantic negro sentry 
in a French grenadier uniform, 
and a coloured handkerchief 
swathed round his head. This 
swarthy truculent fellow, who was 
armed with a variety of weapons, 
shouted “ Qui va Id? ” in terrible 
tones, which he fondly imagined 
would terrify the boatswain and 
his followers, and cause them to 
instantly turn tail and retreat 
from the field of battle in con¬ 
fusion. 

Mr. Piper, however, charged 
straight at him with his fixed 
bayonet, yelling at the same 
time : “ I don't care a brass 

farthing for yer varley or yer 
parley, and if you don’t double- 



Consulate, or the results might have 
been serious. But the mate, from 
his position on one of the balconies, 
soon recognised the identity of his 
shipmates, and warned his sharp¬ 
shooters to avoid firing in their 
direction. 

In half an hour the battle was 
won, and although the crestfallen 
blacks managed to carry off the 
bodies of their slain and wounded, 
their retreat ended in a disorderly 
flight, amounting to a panic- 
stricken rout. 

The Consul had no wish to pursue 
the matter any further now that 
he had successfully repelled the 
dastardly attack made upon him 
and his guests. The boatswain and 
his men were admitted to the Con¬ 
sulate, and congratulations were 
triumphantly exchanged ; not a 
single Englishman had been killed 
in the scuffle, although there were 
several casualties of a somewhat 
serious nature, which had to be 
attended to at once. 


The Two Flags. 

By JOHN LEA. 

I. II. 


I SAW a flag. 'Twas lifted high 

Against the cloudless summer sky. 

Soft airs shook free each silken fold, 
And sunlight bathed them all in gold. 
A pleasant sight it was to see 
This badge of British unity. 

But while it sailed superb and bright. 
Triumphant in the azure height, 

The busy throng for ever passed 
With scarce a thought towards it cast. 

Half recognised, it floated there, 

Like our ideals that hang in air. 


I saw a flag. The wintry storm 
Shook in the sky its tattered form. 

The tempest wild around it bore 
Dark, scudding clouds of changeful war, 
And scarce a ray the eye could see 
To gild its ancient blazonry. 

Yet, o’er the surging throng that passed, 
A potent spell it seemed to cast; 

For, in it, each an emblem saw 
Of freedom, courage, truth, and law, 
And clearly read, with steadfast eyes, 
The call to patient sacrifice. 


35 
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Personal Reminiscences of Men who have made 
themselves famous in Arctic and Antarctic Travel. 


By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 

V.—Seal-hunting in the South—The Sea Leopard—Whales and Caribou—Polar Diets—Craving for Fat. 


I N some respects the Antarctic explorer is not so 
favourably situated as the Arctic, in others he is 
better off. At any rate, there are no mosquitoes 
in the South Polar regions. 

It seems queer in relation to the Arctic to talk about 
what is regarded as the pest of the tropics; but it must 
be remembered that, during the summer, high temperatures 
are registered, even within the Arctic Circle, as high as 
ninety degrees sometimes. Miners from Nome and Candle, 
the northernmost mining camps in the world, have told 
me that they have seen strong men cry with the pain of 
the attacks of these ferocious little insects. They are 
said to be more bloodthirsty even than those of the Straits 
Settlements, which have a most 
vile reputation among travellers. 

It may be because their time for 
attack is short — on the Arctic 
coast from about June 20 to 
August 10. 

Stefansson says that the mos¬ 
quito is a weariness to the flesh 
during at least two of the summer 
months in nearly all parts of the 
North. Immediately on the coast 
they may be kept down at times 
by cold on-shore breezes, but a few 
miles from the coast will usually 
find them in almost unbearable 
numbers. He declared that he 
had sometimes found it difficult 
to shoot because of them ; dogs 
are often blinded by stings closing 
up their eyes, and go lame from 
sores caused by the stings on the line where the hair 
meets the pad of the foot. 

On the other hand, in the case of the South Pole, no 
flowering plants exist within seventeen hundred miles 
of it and within seven hundred and fifty miles all animal 
and plant life is non-existent,—that is to say, what may 
be called sedentary animal life. For in 84° 26' South, 
as Amundsen has recorded, to the unspeakable astonish¬ 
ment of the party who were returning from the Pole and 
had got half-way back to their base, they saw two skua 
gulls, which are much bigger birds than the ordinary 
gull. They circled round once or twice and then flew 
towards the South. Possibly they were making their 
way to the Weddell Sea, more than a thousand miles 
away. However, this is one of the problems which Shackle- 
ton may solve on the transcontinental journey. 

In the Arctic there is not only a great variety of flowering 
plants in summer—over a hundred are to be found within 
five hundred miles of the Pole—but animal life is abundant 
and the tracks of the fox were found by Peary scarcely 
more than one hundred and fifty miles lrom his goal. 

The main feature of the Antarctic in this respect is the 
extraordinary plentitude of animal life of a very few sorts. 


Rookeries of the Adelie penguin, which must number 
millions of inhabitants, Professor Murray says, are scattered 
all along the coast. Emperor penguins, coming from 
nobody knows where, arrive daily in bands of hundreds, 
inspect your camp and pass on, nobody knows whither. 
Huge Weddell seals, each weighing anything from five 
hundredweight to half a ton, lie about in groups on the 
ice, as many as a hundred together, though herds of such 
numbers are rare. 

“ I have often wondered,’' Murray remarked, “ how 
a colony of Eskimos from Smith Sound would find them¬ 
selves if they could be transplanted to MacMurdo Sound. 
They would think they had got to heaven, I imagine.” 

A similar reflection occurred to 
Amundsen.. “ Seal hunting in the 
South is a very tame sport,” he 
declared. “ An old Arctic hand, 
or an Eskimo, would certainly be 
astounded to see the placid calm 
with which the Antarctic seal 
allows itself to be shot and cut 
up. To them Antarctica would 
appear as a fairyland made real, 
a land flowing with milk and 
honey. The fact* is that these 
animals have once and for all 
acquired the conviction that they 
are beyond the reach of any 
danger so long as they keep on 
land or on ice. Their natural 
enemies are in the water. To 
avoid the attacks of these enemies 
the seals have only to get on to 
the ice, where for countless generations they have been 
accustomed to bask in the sun undisturbed, without 
other neighbours than, to them perfectly harmless, penguins 
and skua gulls.” 

So ignorant of danger are these animals that travellers 
say that if you shoot a single seal this may happen without 
those lying around so much as raising their heads. Indeed, 
a seal may be skinned and cut up under the noses of its 
companions without this making the slightest impression 
on them. 

The sea leopard, which is about the size of the largest 
Weddell seal, and the killer whale, a most ferocious 
beast, are the seal's enemies. Once, when Priestley was 
on the sea ice, *which was only about six inches thick, 
he was chased for a considerable distance by a killer which 
followed him, breaking the thin ice. Probably the killer 
took him for a new sort of seal or penguin. Man, however, 
is a good deal faster over the ice than either, and to that 
he owes his escape. 

Priestley, by the way, tells an amusing story of Marston 
and a sea leopard. Marston has a fine baritone voice ana 
an endless repertory of songs, with which he is always 
ready to oblige. There was a sea leopard on the ice one 



The Weddell Seal. 
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day and Marston thought he would like to see how melody 
affected it. He had sung a sea chanty, which did not 
seem to make any kind of appeal to the brute, and followed 
it up with 44 The Arab’s Farewell to his Steed ” in his 
best and most robust style. Just when he had got to “ my 
Arab, my beautiful steed,” the leopard, which has a 
particularly wicked set of teeth, came for him. Marston 
retired very hastily and is now convinced that the sea 
leopard is not susceptible to the soothing influence of 
music. 

There is practically no vegetation in the South Polar 
regions ; the North is very different. Here is displayed 
the astonishing fertility of nature under the most unprom¬ 
ising conditions, A few days make all the difference—the 
land will look as barren and desolate as the inland ice, and 
then, almost before you have time to turn round, it becomes 
a paradise. Mikkelsen, who spent three years in the least 
accessible parts of Greenland, says that in a few weeks 
there were real willow trees full six inches high with trunks 
almost an inch in thickness. Blades of grass peep out above 
the snow, and where there is no snow the ground is covered 
with a thick layer of moss. Best of all is the high, beautiful 
heather which grows in every sheltered spot not fifty paces 
from the mighty wall of ice. 

The popular impression that the Eskimos of the Arctic 
Kve exclusively on seal meat or 
whale blubber is very remote from 
facts, for the region is extremely 
rich in fish and game. 

Dr. Anderson, the American 
naturalist who was with Stefans- 
son during his long sojourn on the 
Northern coast of Alaska and 
among the Eskimo of Victoria 
Island, made a fairly complete 
enumeration of birds, beasts, and 
fishes. He says that fish play 
probably a more important part 
than anything else in the domestic 
economy of the Eskimos of the 
Western Arctic coast. Although 
the list of food fishes is not large, 
they are so plentiful that a family 
supplied with a gill-net or two can 
travel in summer along practically 
the whole Arctic coast and be 
reasonably sure of catching enough 
fish for themselves and dogs at 
nearly every camping-place. Even 
in winter fish may be caught by 
“ jigging ” through holes in the ice with barbless hooks of 
bone, ivory, or silver, and sometimes even nets are set 
under the ice by cutting a series of holes. 

Dr. Anderson collected specimens of nearly one hundred 
and seventy varieties of birds found within the Arctic 
regions, and though some of them are rare, others are very 
common. Ptarmigan are probably the most important 
game-birds for the reason that they are almost universally 
distributed and are practically the only game-birds available 
during at least seven months of the year. The Eskimos 
do not hunt them regularly, but kill a good many in the 
course of the year with bows and arrows, guns and snares, 
and occasionally take them in nets. They look upon the 
bird as an ever-present resource in times of scarcity of 
other food. Owls are not usually regarded as good eating, 
but they are much esteemed by the Eskimo because they 
are usually fat and in good condition during the summer 
along the Arctic coast. The snow goose is another delicacy. 
The Eskimo kill them in July and August, when the birds 
are moulting and unable to fly, and they are stored away 
for winter use. 

The bowhead whale is the largest animal of the Arctic 
regions, and the chief means of support of a number of 
Eskimo communities. Indirectly, too, it has been the 
most responsible agent for bringing the white man’s 
civilisation into the Western Arctic. Whaling was prac¬ 
tised by the Eskimo before the advent of the white man. 


They used to pursue the whale in their skin-covered umiaks 
and kill it with stone-headed lances, valuing the animal 
for its meat and blubber, and not for the 44 whalebone ” 
or baleen. The whaling industry by white men, in this 
part of the Arctic at any rate, has to all intents and pur¬ 
poses ceased within the past few years; but it is still carried 
on by the Eskimo, who now use modern weapons. The 
meat of the bowhead is good, the young whale’s flesh in 
particular being much like beef. Another whale, the white 
whale or beluga, is found somewhat irregularly at various 
points along the Arctic coast. Its flesh is highly valued by 
the Eskimo, who use the skin for making boot-soles and 
raw-hide thongs. 

With the possible exception of the bowhead whale, 
the caribou is the most important animal of the Arctic. 
There is scarcely anything manufactured which can equal 
caribou skin as an article of clothing ; in many districts the 
natives live for long periods almost exclusively upon the 
meat of the caribou, while there are many vast sections of 
the land which could with difficulty even be explored 
without relying upon finding the herds of caribou. 
Formerly universally *and abundantly distributed over all 
parts of Arctic Alaska and Canada, the number of caribou 
have enormously decreased nearly everywhere within the 
last twenty-five years, and in some places the Eskimo 
have been obliged to leave the 
regions where there is no longer 
this food to be found. 

Stefansson found the animals 
still plentiful in Coronation Gulf 
and Victoria Island. Here the 
Eskimo have no firearms, and the 
hunt is conducted by driving a 
herd between long rows of rock 
monuments into an ambush or 
into lakes where the caribou are 
pursued and speared from kayaks. 

No musk oxen now exist west 
of Dolphin and Union Straits, 
though as readers of the books of 
Peary and other Arctic explorers 
are aware, they form the chief 
source of fresh meat to travellers 
from the Greenland side, and to 
the Eskimo as well. They must 
be a more wary breed in this 
part of the Arctic, for in the west 
they were so readily killed, often 
to the last animal in a herd, that 
the species could not hold its own 
against even the most primitive weapons. Eskimo have 
an almost insatiable appetite for the flesh of the ox, either 
cooked or raw. Peary records that on one of his trips, 
when he had shot half a dozen animals from a herd, his 
Eskimo set themselves round a fire with a wind-guard of 
snow blocks and with occasional brief winks of sleep ate 
continuously for nearly two days and nights. 

” I did my share, too,” says Peary, 44 and at the end of 
the time the pile of cleaned bones about the shelter was 
almost beyond belief.” When an Eskimo cleans a bone, 
he does it thoroughly. As Peary expresses it, “a fly 
could not find a mouthful about it; the meat has been 
gnawed off, the periosteum stripped off with the teeth like 
the bark from a twig, the bone split, the marrow removed, 
and the cavity sucked and licked till it is dry.” 

The hare is another animal more common in the West 
than in the East. Mikkelsen and Iversen probably owe 
their lives to the fact that when they were almost at their 
last gasp they came across a hare. Iversen, who was 
some way ahead of his leader, shot it, and then they had 
a rest and having caught their hare proposed to cook it. 
44 Happening to glance at Iversen’s face,” said Mikkelsen, 
44 I noticed a fleck of blood on his cheek.” " Have you hurt 
yourself ? ” he asked anxiously, and Iversen, flushing a 
little, replied : 44 No, I only ate the tongue and a few loose 
bits that were shot away. ” No doubt it required considerable 
self-control to prevent him swallowing the entire animal. 
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Common almost everywhere along the Arctic coasts, the 
white fox is found to a large extent on the salt-water ice 
in winter, and usually follows the Polar bear tracks, picking 
up a living from the offal of seals killed by the bears. It 
is a question whether the hare or the fox makes longer 
journeys over the ice. As already mentioned, Peary found 
the tracks of a fox over three hundred miles from land, and 



on a previous journey came upon the tracks of a hare at his 
" Farthest North.” A stranded whale's carcass will 
usually attract large numbers of foxes. The white fox is the 
staple fur of the Arctic coast, and the common medium 
of exchange everywhere west of Cape Parry. The Eskimo 
frequently eat the flesh and consider it very good, 
particularly when it is fat. 

Arctic foxes are much less suspicious than their coloured 
brethren and will enter almost any kind of trap. The 
common method of trapping among the Eskimo is to cut 
a shallow hole in the snow, just deep enough for the open 
steel trap to lie below the level of the surrounding snow. 
Then a slab of lightly packed snow, hard enough to lift 
without cracking, is cut sufficiently large to cover the 
trap. This slab is laid carefully over the trap and then 
shaved and smoothed with great care. The snow slab 
should be just thick enough to support its own weight 
and brittle enough to be easily broken when an animal 
steps on it. 

A few chips of blubber, fish or meat, are shaved off, and 
scattered.loosely over and around the vicinity of the trap, 
to give a scent and induce the fox to hunt around until the 
trap is sprung. If a fox is caught by both feet, he is 
usually frozen to death by morning, or even if caught by 
one foot, if the night is cold. Foxes sometimes gnaw off 
a trapped foot, but only below the place where caught and 
then probably after the foot is frozen and insensible to 
pain. Sometimes a little box-like snow-house is built 
over the trap, three sides and a roof, leaving one side open 
to leeward. The bait is*then placed at the farther side of 
the house so that the fox must step directly over the trap 
to get it. 

The Polar bear has been described as a “ circumpolar 
cosmopolitan,” which means that he is found pretty nearly 
everywhere in the Arctic. He is seldom seen very far from 
the sea ice, but is often encountered swimming quite a 
long way out at sea—perhaps five miles from the nearest 
ice mass. Bear meat is excellent, especially the prime 
parts, and as some of the animals scale something like 
eight hundred pounds, they are a very valuable addition 
to the commissariat. 

In all districts the Eskimo depend largely upon the 
blubber of the seal for their fatty food. The summer 
water-boots of the Eskimo are practically always made of 
sealskin, usually with soles of the large bearded seal’s 
skin, or the skin of the white whale. The seal oil is usually 
kept in pokes—bags made of the skin of the seal removed 


intact and turned so as to be impervious to oil. In the 
neighbourhood of the Coronation Gulf and Victoria Island 
the Eskimo live almost exclusively on seals in the winter. 
They find the seal’s breathing-hole by the aid of dogs, 
and wait at the hole for the seal to come up to breathe, 
when they kill it with a spear. Seals killed in summer 
usually sink quickly and explorers have often been dis¬ 
appointed after a successful shot to find their expected 
meal escape them. But after the end of September a 
majority of seals float until they can be recovered. 

White men apparently have no difficulty in acquiring 
a taste for seal meat. Any animal, including man, on 
the verge of starvation, will, of course, eat anything that 
contains possible nourishment. Discussing with Stefansson 
the question of clothing for cold latitudes, I learnt that 
one reason why he preferred skins to woollens was that when 
the worst came to the worst skins provided food for man 
and dog. The old jest about a man “ eating his boots ” 
may become literal truth under these conditions. Stefansson 
and his Eskimo and dogs lived for a considerable time 
in one emergency on caribou skin soaked in seal oil. 
They also, he said, ate their snow-shoe lashings and several 
fathoms of other raw-hide thongs. Fresh raw hide is 
good eating, it seems, and reminds one of pigs’ feet if 
well boiled. 

Amundsen, during his South Polar expedition deliber¬ 
ately adopted seal meat as a diet at the winter quarters. 
Scurvy, the worst enemy of Polar expeditions, must be 
kept off at all costs, and to achieve this he decided to 
have a ration of fresh meat every day. It proved easy 
to carry out this rule, since everyone, without exception, 
preferred seal meat to tinned foods. Seal steak had many 
ardent adherents to begin with, and very soon gained 
more. Seal soup, in which their excellent preserved vege¬ 
tables showed to advantage, Amundsen says, was perhaps 
even more favourably received. 

They got to like seal steak more and more every day, 
and at last apparently it became so great a favourite 
that the Commander had to put his foot down and insist 
on the men varying their diet. This was not difficult, 
even with fresh meat, and the cook’s special dish was 
penguins and skua gulls in cream sauce. It was served 



Seal-killing. 


under the name of ptarmigan, of which Amundsen 
remarks it really reminded him. 

Most people are in the habit of regarding salt as a 
necessity ; that, indeed, is a very widely-spread belief. 
Stefansson has not /ound it so, but I do not think I should 
take him as a general guide in this matter. I was lunching 
with him in London, shortly before he left for his unlucky 
expedition to the Arctic, when he happened to mention 
that he never took salt if he could possibly avoid it. His 
theory is that salt behaves like a narcotic poison ; in other 
words, it is hard to break off its use, as it is difficult to 
stop the tobacco habit, once acquired. But he found 
that after he had been a month or so without salt he ceased 
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to long for it, and after six months of abstinence the taste 
of meat boiled in salt water was distinctly disagreeable 
to him. In the case of such a necessary element of food 
as fat, on the other hand, he had found that the longer 
you are without it the more you long for it, until the craving 
becomes much more intense than is the hunger of the 
man who fasts. 

Among the primitive Eskimo the dislike of salt is so 
strong that a saltness imperceptible to him, Stefansson 
told me, would prevent them from eating at all. This 
circumstance was often useful to him in his travels about 
the Coronation Gulf; for wherever Eskimo visitors threatened 
to eat them out of house and home he merely had to put 
a pinch of salt in the food. A guest who tasted anything 
salty quickly discovered that he had more palatable fare 
in his own house. 

The craving for fat is noted by all Polar explorers ; 
even a full diet without fat does not satisfy. For instance, 
in certain places and in certain years rabbits are an im¬ 
portant article of diet in the Arctic, but even when there 
is an abundance of this animal the natives consider them¬ 
selves starving if they get nothing else. Anyone, Stefansson 
said, who is compelled to live in winter for a period of 
several weeks on lean meat will actually starve—in this 
sense, that there are lacking from his diet certain necessary 
elements, notably fat. It makes no difference how much 
he eats, he will be hungry at the end of each meal, and 
eventually he loses strength and becomes actually ill. 
The Eskimo who have in summer provided themselves 
with bags of seal oil can carry them into a rabbit country 
and can live satisfactorily for months. Curiously enough, 
on a diet of fats alone, even in the Arctic, one gradually 
loses strength ; but this symptom of malnutrition, accord¬ 
ing to Stefansson, is not so conspicuous as sleepiness and 
the mental inability to call quickly into action such strength 
as one has. 

One of the minor discomforts of long sledge journeys is 


the impossibility of changing your clothes, except the 
outer garments. Socks are the only things next the 
skin that are removed, and men on the march always carry 
four pairs, two for sleeping and two for marching. 

During Shackleton's march to within ninety-seven miles 
of the Pole, he and his companions did not take their 
clothes off or have a wash and brush up for four months. 

“ But we were really quite clean,'* said Shackleton, in 
telling me this part of the story, “ for there was nothing 
to make us dirty—no dust or mud or smoke. With our 
clothes, it was, of course, another matter, and when we got 
back to the ship, I noticed that our friends had no great 
desire to remain in our proximity in an enclosed space. 
Amiable and earnest suggestions were made that we should 
give our clothes a passage over the side. 

44 My first wash, I remember, was a dreary fiasco. We 
had no bathroom, and the ceremony took place in the 
engine room. The ship was rolling heavily and on one 
side I was touching the inlet pipe and on the other lurching 
against the hot pipe—so between the two I got half-frozen 
and half-parboiled." 

It is interesting to compare Shackleton’s experience on 
this occasion with Amundsen's even longer march. If the 
Norwegian and his friends did not actually put on flesh, 
they certainly did not lose any. How different was the 
lot of the Englishmen, who only failed to reach the Pole 
because their food had given out. 

" We were all very thin when we got back," Shackleton 
told me. 04 I lost forty-four pounds on the journey, start¬ 
ing at thirteen stone two pounds and weighing exactly ten 
stone when I returned, and though I have no record of the 
other men we were all in the same box. If our weights 
had been taken a week previously they would have been 
even less, for in the meantime we had reached a depot and 
had fed up. 

04 But a man in health very soon recovers from semi¬ 
starvation. I can give you a remarkable instance of this. 
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You will remember that Wild and I had to come on ahead 
of Adams and Marshall during the last part of the journey 
back to the ship. We reached it on a Sunday afternoon, 
and leaving Wild behind I went out with a party to bring 
Marshall and Adams in. We returned at one o’clock on 
the following Wednesday morning. On the ship I saw a 
little round-faced man, and for the moment I did not 
recognise Wild, who had been my companion for four 
months. He had put on over a stone in weight in less 
than three days.” 

The return was celebrated, by the way, with a dish which, 
though it cannot be recommended for normal consump¬ 


tion, was, according to Shackleton, one of the finest things 
ever achieved by a cook. It consisted of ten tins of sardines 
laid out on fat bacon, and covered with pastry. This 
chef d’oeuvre concluded a twelve-course meal which was 
by no means on the lean side. And never once, Shackleton 
says, did their thoughts turn to alcohol. What they craved 
for was fat, and plenty of it. 

And this craving, of course, is even stronger on the 
march. Seal blubber, which in winter quarters would 
have made most of them ill, was searched for eagerly, 
and the man who found a stray piepe regarded it as 
a prize. 


(To he concluded.) 


t A Talk to Boys. 

i “] 

No Spori 

t!” ! 

[ By an Old One. : 


PORT, in the language of slang, 
is a boy who is willing, ready, 
eager to do anything he is incited, 
tempted, or dared to do, inde¬ 
pendent of the question as to 
whether it is right or wrong ; the 
boy who is ” No Sport ” is his 
opposite. I am setting out in 
this talk to oppose this classifica¬ 
tion with all my heart and soul. 

The word “ Sport ” has splendid 
associations. To be a good sports¬ 
man often sums up an English- 
man’s ambition in life, and whilst 
this should not be the case, yet, 
if a man succeeds in being a good 
sportsman he succeeds in coming 
very near the standard of the 
golden rule to do to others as you 
would that they should do to you. 
Good sportsmanship makes a boy 
give his opponent the benefit of 
the doubt, makes him yield un- 
questioningly to an umpire’s de¬ 
cision, makes him very averse to 
talking about “ getting his own 
back,” or using such phrases as “ doing him one,” and 
” paying him as good as he gave.” 

It does more. It makes a boy gentle with animals, 
courteous to his elders, worshipful to women, chivalrous 
in play. Good sportsmanship sets its face against lying, 
trickery, meanness, injustice, and petty scheming for one’s 
own advantage. Its rules are, in modern form, the old 
rules of Chivalry as set out so finely by Tennyson when 
he makes King Arthur state the vows he imposed upon 
the knights of the Round Table. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence the King as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

To honour his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her. 

That is good sportsmanship as set forth by a great poet 
and a great Christian gentleman. 

But to be a “ Good Sport ” is to be something altogether 
different. I heard a boy described as “No Sport ” the 
other day, whose standard of conduct I knew to be very 
much the same as that of Arthur’s knights. He simply 
loathed filthy language and conduct ; the outside of a 
public-house was the only side he knew ; he wouldn’t 
play “ nap ” for pennies, although he was an excellent 
bridge player, and could beat any man in his battalion 


at chess, and make a fairly frequent twenty at billiards. 
But simply because he wouldn’t carouse and flirt he was 
dubbed “ No Sport,” not only by many men, but, I am 
sorry to say, by many girls as well. 

You see, under present conditions it is practically 
impossible for a youth to choose his companions and 
associates. He is pitchforked into a billet, or a camp, or 
a barracks, just as a puppy might be chucked into a pond 
to sink or swim. He sometimes sinks—I mean the boy. 
To be called “ No Sport ” sounds so dreadful, so humiliating, 
so un-English. Why should he not throw in his lot with 
the merry boys who consider that they owe themselves 
a bit of “ pleasure ” for the hard work of the day ? It 
all sounds so reasonable. They are no longer under the 
restraints of home ; mother’s warning finger is no longer 
uplifted ; father’s frown is no longer to be feared. Why not 
kick a free leg and earn the title of “ A Good Sport ” ? 
Why not matriculate in the Primary School of Vice, for 
that is what a good sport must do. That is his initiation 
into the Secret Society of Good Sports. 

Oh ! the number of decent lads who have gone to the 
devil by trying to be good sports is legion. They have 
not had the gumption to see the difference betiveen good 
sportsmanship and being a good sport, that the two things 
are exact opposites, light and darkness, white and black, 
up and down. But when, in front of a dozen other fellows, 
someone looks sneeringly at you and says : “ Be a sport, 
and come on. Don’t spoil the fun. Be a sport ! ” it 
needs a lot of well-established principle and moral courage 
to be a good sportsman and say “ No.” 

If I have only succeeded in proving that to be a good 
sport is to be a bad sportsman I have done something well 
worth doing. But 1 must go farther. I know a young 
fellow who joined the New Army and gained an absolute 
ascendancy over the fellows he associated with. He was 
a Public School boy and joined as a private, although he 
is now an officer and is somewhere in the East. All sorts 
and conditions of chaps used to come to him—and probably 
do still—to ask him for advice, to help them over stiles 
of trouble and out of holes of difficulty. Why ? Because 
from the very first he never made the slightest mystery 
of the fact that he was a Christian first and everything 
else second. He is the very antipodes of a goody-goody„ 
mother’s-apron-strings sort of fellow ; he is as jolly as 
a sandboy, as willing to help as a railway porter on the 
eve of Christmas, as willing to put a “ drunk ” to bed as 
to “ spout ” at the local Soldier’s Mission. He’ll call a 
man a “ silly idiot ” whilst taking off his boots for him. 
But no one expects him to drink, or gamble, or do any of those 
other fool-things which the Good Sport thinks essential to 
be done. 

But ask any of his men if Lieutenant So-and-So is a 
good sort, whether he is a sportsman, and their verdict 
will be “ One of the best.” So, boys, if you are already in 
the army, or if you are likely to be, make up your minds 
first of all to face the guns by letting it be known unmis¬ 
takably that you are on the side of the angels and not on 
the side of the devils. 
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Master catches you playing 
about with that lay-figure, Master 
Tom," said Susan, the parlour¬ 
maid, as she dusted round the 
studio, “ he’ll be very angry. I 
heard him say this morning he had 
it set for Markis Orelius defying 
the lightning, or something like 
that. And look what you’ve done 
to it! Using the mistress’s silk 
shawl, too—and one of my aprons ! 
Who’s it supposed to be, you 
limb ? ” 

“ You, Susan 1 ” laughed Tom 
Halliday, son of the famous painter, 
as he bolted from forbidden 
ground, while Susan hastily plucked 
the shawl and apron from the 
grotesque figure, and, endeavouring 
to restore it to its proper shape, 
succeeded in forming a very good 
representation of a rheumaticky 
scarecrow. 

Tom was thirteen, and the usually 
placid household was in a ferment; for he was the only 
son, and while he was home for the holidays, the energy 
stored in his wiry frame had to have some outlet. His 
bent for mischief just now led him daily to the studio 
where dad—known to the outer world as Edward 
Halliday, R.A.—worked in fitful spasms. 

It was such a jolly place, with its pictures and paints, 
old furniture and armour, and canvases and brocade; 
and Tom loved to wander in and inspect the wonderful 
things his father used. The large, lofty room, built out on 
the north side of the house, was a splendid playground 
when dad was out of the way. When the sun shone, 
the colours of the pictures led the boy’s fancy to far-distant 
fields ; in the dusk of the evening it was eerie and sad— 
just the place for a tired boy to rest in and weave fancies 
from his fertile brain. 

" I can’t work while that boy’s at home,” said the artist 
to his wife as they sat by the fire that evening. ” He’s— 
well, he’s disconcerting. He’s always messing about in 
the studio, and I can never find the things I want. Why 
is he so confoundedly mischievous ? ” 

” I expect he gets it from his father, my dear,” said 
the fond mother, with a smile. “ Besides, he’s very young, 
and there are no playmates for him here. It’s only three 
more weeks.’’ 

“ Three more weeks l ” groaned the father. " I’ve 
got to finish Marcus Aurelius in a fortnight, and it’s 
absolutely impossible while Tom is about. Look at his 
prank to-day 1 I left Priscilla, the lay-figure, properly 
posed this morning, with the gold armlets in position. 
Everything was just right for the effect I desire. When 
I return this afternoon I find the figure doubled up like 
a rag-doll, and the armlets lying on the floor among the 


rubbish—armlets that I have borrowed from the Streaten- 
town Museum, and are worth goodness knows how much ! ” 

“ But was it wise, dear, to leave valuable things like 
that about ? ” asked patient Mrs. Halliday. 

" Wise ! What am I to do ? ” asked the ruffled father. 
“ I must see them in the right position to paint them. 
Look here, Molly; you’d better take Tom away to London 
or the seaside for at least the next fortnight.” 

M I think we’d better go to bed,” was Mrs. Halliday’s 
reply as she rose. “ It’s nearly midnight.” 

Half an hour later the house was silent and dark, and 
the household were sleeping—all except Tom. He, strange 
little fellow, sat in his pyjamas at the window of his room 
at the top of the house, gazing at the stars, and once 
more seeing visions of the far-off times in far-off lands 
that his father depicted with such skill on his canvases. 
Some day he would go to Rome and see the ruins of a 
great empire that his mother had so often described to 
him. How splendid it would be to see a great Roman 
general come striding up the dark avenue on which his 
room looked out—his right arm raised in greeting! 

Who could that be ? The visions of a bygone age 
flashed from the boy’s mind as he saw a movement—two 
movements—in the shadow of the trees. 

“ Thieves ! ” he muttered, as, obeying some instinct 
which impelled instant action, he hastily dressed. After¬ 
wards he was surprised to find he had even put on his 
collar and tie. 

There was no mistake.. Two men were approaching 
the house, treading softly on the grass border of the avenue. 
Once Tom saw a glint of light, as though a lantern was being 
used. One man seemed big and strong, the other small 
and thin. The former carried a bag. 

At the top of the avenue they paused and conferred 
in whispers. ” They must be whispering,” mused the 
small detective, ” because their heads are so close together.” 
Th^n they turned to the north and crept slowly out of 
range of vision from the window. 

Tom did not hesitate. The studio stood on the side 
of the house which the men were approaching. Swiftly 
he crept downstairs, past his father’s room, past the dining¬ 
room, and down the corridor along which he had raced 
that morning with the irate Susan at his heels. Gently 
he opened the studio door and stole into the darkness. 

Very soon he knew his guess was right. A faint light 
showed at the window : a faint cracking sound told him 
that the window was being forced. His mind was alert. 
Suppose the men had come for his father’s pictures ! 
What could he do ? It was too late to return upstairs 
and give the alarm. Where could he hide ? 

In the dim light he saw two heads outside the window— 
saw the lower sash rise gently. In another moment he 
would be discovered. 

Nervously he moved away from the window, seeking 
a corner in which to hide. He w r as desperately frightened 
now, for he heard the voices of the men. 

#< Show a glim, Blinky,” said the big man, as he pulled 
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himself up on the window-sill and gently lowered his bag 
into the room. Tom saw with terror that the man was 
masked. 

“ Right y’are, Jim,” said Blinky, and flashed his lantern 
into the studio. Tom almost shrieked aloud as he blundered 
backwards into another figure. Then, in an instant, his 
terror vanished and almost gave way to laughter, for his 
blundering step had shown him a hiding-place. He had 
stumbled into Priscilla. 

The model was clothed in a flowing robe of white. Over 
the head of the figure Susan had flung a dusting-sheet. 
Behind the drapery there was ample room for him to 


4< 1 It's a ghost !' yelled Jim, dropping his bag of tools with a crash. His 
companion stood transfixed at the window.” 


hide, and he slipped into place just as the burly Jim 
stepped on the studio floor, anathematising, as he did so, 
two canvases against which his foot had struck. 

“ Nice trap this to lay for a man!” said Jim, as he 
stood for an instant by the open window. Blinky, with 
his coat-collar turned up, and his pale, thin face lighted 
by the lantern in his hand, looked scared. 

” Sure this is the place, Jim ? ” he asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

” ’Course I am, yer fool 1 ” growled the masked ruffian. 
” Didn’t I tell yer I worked ’ere last summer when the 
place was done up ? And don’t I know Mr. Edward 
llalliday’s stoodio for ever afterwards ? ” 

” Where’s the bracelets ? ” asked the nervous Blinky. 
His hand trembled, and the lantern rattled for a moment 
against the window-frame. 


” Shut up, yer donkey 1 ” said Jim. “ You’ll get 
bracelets of another kind if yer go on making a noise 
like that. Show the glim straight across the room.” 

The rays of the lantern lighted up Marcus Aurelius, a 
splendid figure on a life-size canvas. ” Nice bit o’ work,” 
said Jim approvingly. ” But you’d look better if you’d 
got some arms.” 

Tom’s composure had returned, and he almost collapsed 
with laughter at the thought of a burglar criticising his 
famous father’s work. He doubled up with merriment, 
and his head struck the lay-figure behind which he was 
concealed. 

” What’s that! ” said Jim, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Turn the light to the 
right! ” 

Blinky flashed the lantern round, and 
the light fell full, for a moment only, 
on Priscilla. It was a weird, ghostly 
spectacle, for the figure was quivering as 
the result of the blow it had received, 
giving the effect of passionate life, and 
the arms were raised as though in com¬ 
mand. 

Tom saw that the intruders were, as 
he himself would have put it, " flab¬ 
bergasted.” They were unprepared 
for any such surprise as this. Then 
in a moment an idea flashed into his 
head. He would complete their bewilder¬ 
ment and terror. Keeping his head 
well down, he gave vent to a sepulchral 
groan. It was really a most satis¬ 
factory effort. It sounded weird in 
the extreme as it echoed through the 
studio. 

" It’s a ghost 1 ” yelled Jim, drop¬ 
ping his bag of tools with a crash. His 
companion stood transfixed at the win¬ 
dow, but only for a second. Then his 
nervous hand dropped the lantern with 
another crash, loud enough to alarm 
the sleeping household, and he dashed 
away across the lawn, leaving Jim to 
the mercy of the ghost. 

Quick as lightning Tom seized his 
opportunity, and cut for the corridor 
while the stricken Jim groped in the 
sudden darkness. Mr. Halliday, pistol 
in hand, and old Jonas, the butler, came 
running downstairs. The two crashes 
from the studio had alarmed the house¬ 
hold. 

“ Quick, dad ! In the studio 1 ” said 
Tom, and led the way. 

They were just in time, for Jim had 
one leg out of the window. But Tom 
seized the other, and held on, and the 
masked ruffian was pulled back into the 
studio, now a blaze of light. 

” Where’s — the — the — ghost ? ’’ he 
said. 

” What ghost ? ” asked the mystified artist. 

Then Tom told his story to an admiring knot 
of listeners, and Jim, learning how he had been out¬ 
witted by the pluck of a small boy, blurted out the 
truth. 

Mr. Halliday’s application to the trustees of Streaten- 
town Museum for the loan of the armlets had been reported 
in the local papers, and Jim, realising their value, and 
knowing the interior of the studio, had seized the oppor¬ 
tunity, as he thought, of possessing himself of the treasures. 
But he had reckoned without the ghost. And so had 
Blinky, who was found the next day wandering in a country’ 
lane, still trembling. 

Now you can understand why Tom is to-day allowed 
the free run of his father's studio, and why the threat of 
banishment to the seaside was not fulfilled. 
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A SHIP-LOG is an apparatus that is used to measure 
the speed of a vessel. As might be imagined, the 
name is derived from the earliest appliance of the 
kind, which was simply a piece of wood attached 
to a line and thrown overboard, to lie like a log on the 
water. The ship’s speed was calculated by observing what 
length of line was run out in a given time. That kind of 
log was invented about the year 1578, and, in the form of 
what is called a common log, it survives to this day. 
Patent, or continuous, logs, however, are now used by 
most craft that navigate the sea. 

The common log, first here illustrated, consists of a wooden 
quadrant, called a logship or logchip, half an inch thick, 
and weighted at the base by a rim of lead to keep it 
upright in and so retard its passage through the water. In 
the logship are two holes : to one of 
which the logline is made fast, while 
in the other is a bone peg that is 
attached by a span of cord to the log¬ 
line. When heaving the log, the log- 
ship at the end of the line is thrown 
overboard clear and to windward of 
the ship, and the line is paid out from 
the logreel upon which it is wound. 

The first ten or twenty fathoms of the 
logline are called the stray-line, and this 
stray-line is the allowance made for 
carrying the log, when it is heaved, beyond the disturbing 
element of the ship’s wake. At the place where the stray- 
line joins the logline proper, a piece of bunting is inserted 
in the line. Beyond that point the line is marked at 
known intervals with knots, which are pieces of cord 
inserted in the line and each bearing two knots, three 
knots, and so on, in regular order. The middle of each of 
these lengths of the line is a half-knot, and is marked by 
a cord with one knot. 

For taking the time, a sand-glass is used—usually one 
that runs out in twenty-eight seconds’ time. When the sand 
runs out at the end of that period, the logline is quickly 
nipped, the knots are counted, and the ship’s rate of progress 
through the water is then accurately known. For instance, 
if five knots of the line run out in the twenty-eight seconds, 
the ship is going five nautical miles an hour. Now we see 
the reason for the adoption of the bone peg above referred 
to. When the line is nipped, the peg is thus pulled out 


How a Ship-Log 
Works. 

Explaining the Way Warcraft and Liners 
Ascertain their Speed at Sea. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

of the hole in the logship, which, no longer floating poised 
upright in the water, can be easily hauled in. 

So much for the common log, which is a very interesting, 
if somewhat simple, contrivance. Now we will pass to 
the patent log, as used upon warships and big liners to-day 
—an invaluable piece of mechanism that has been brought 
near to a state of perfection. 

For more than half a century the famous firm of Messrs. 
Thomas Walker & Son, Ltd., of Birmingham, have enjoyed 
a world wide reputation as makers of patent logs. Their 
ship-logs are used in the British, Japanese, and many 
other navies, and by the leading shipping companies. 
Our remaining two illustrations show their ship-log and 
rotator for big and fast vessels whose speed is above sixteen 
knots. For the largest high-speed ships—as, for instance, 
the " Mauretania ”—such a log is supplied with a special 




Register, with Fly-Wheel Governor attached. 


Rotator for a Ship-Log. „ 

rotator and line connections, made to withstand the extra 
strain due to the long length of logline necessary. 

Looking at the lower illustration, we notice first the regis¬ 
ter or log proper, which, when in use, is fixed to the taffrail 
of the vessel by the shoe or base that is seen. When not 
in use the register can be removed from the shoe by lifting 
the small screw button. The front part of the case encloses 
the wheelwork, and the back part has specially constructed 
steel ball-bearings to withstand the pull of the logline 
on the spindle of the register. Both these parts of the case 
have large openings, closed by sliding tubes, to enable the 
whole of the working parts to be easily examined and oiled 
while the log is at work. The dial of the register, of course, 
records the distance travelled. In taffrail logs of big, 
fast ships, the movement of the line, owing to its length, is 
apt to become jerky, which increases the vibration and 
friction. To obviate this a governor or fly-wheel is intro¬ 
duced, as we notice—the hook of the towline and the eye 
of the register being attached to the 
governor. That gives steadiness to the 
revolutions of the spindle of the register. 

The rotator, which actuates the register 
fixed upon the taffrail, is towed at the end 
of a logline that varies in length with 
different vesels. For a maximum speed of 
ten knots, forty fathoms of line are used ; 
for twenty knots, eighty fathoms ; for 
twenty-five knots, 100 to 120 fathoms. 
A fathom is six feet. For small high¬ 
speed vessels — such as torpedo-de¬ 
stroyers and motor-launches—shorter 
lines can be used. When the correct 
length of line has been found it is never 
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altered. New lines are always carefully measured after 
the first time of using, because they stretch. Usually, as 
long a line as possible is employed ; for the rotator being 
then deeper in the water, the log is less affected by rough 
weather. As a refinement upon the above arrangement, 
the same firm have now introduced a system of electrical 
registration, whereby the distance run, as indicated by the 
log register on the taffrail, is also recorded in the chart- 
house, or in any other part of the vessel, as desired. That 
enables the officer of the watch to take the log-reading 
himself, instead of having to send a seaman aft for the 
purpose. Loglines are made of carefully selected flax ; 
some of them have a copper core. 


A log-book is an official journal of all important occur¬ 
rences in connection with a ship. Nowadays, a log-book 
is usually kept upon ruled and printed forms, which are bound 
up together to form a book. In addition to recording the 
speed attained as evidenced by the log, a log-book tells 
as to the progress made, the daily direction and force of 
the wind, the state of the weather, the performances of 
the engines, latitude and longitude, state of the thermometer 
and barometer, together with entries as to places visited, 
health of the ship, and signals exchanged with other 
vessels. In the British Mercantile Marine all ships are 
compelled to keep an official log-book in the form approved 
by the Board of Trade. 


No Man’s Land. 


T HOUGH nations bleed in internecine strife, 

'Tis sometimes well sweet surcease to enjoy— 
To rest the sense of individual life 

Mid sylvan scenes of innocence and joy. 

So, pretty cot, although on thee I dote— 

Thou ocean-shell marooned in bluebell foam ; 

Ere peep o’ day I speed to realms remote— 

For No Man’s Land is still the spirit’s home. 

With all my lungs I breathe its dewy balm— 

Then, half-reclining, limn the raven’s nest ; 


Join, heart and voice, the throstle's matin-psalm. 
And glimpse, against the blue, the heron’s crest. 

Then, bare of foot, and armed with trusty crook, 

I wade the willow-beds and seeping fern : 
Delighted now to stow the lens and book. 

And hunt for mottled eggs of loon and tern. 

Afar, the roebuck leaps along the glade, 

And, through the sedge, the otter slips away. 

As Renard, loping homeward unafraid. 

Salutes, with lazy bark, the smiling day. 

Faith Hearn. 



And How the Juniors Pulled it Off. 

(Drawn by Jack Dodworth.) 
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Historic School Matches. 

When Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough, etc., 
Meet on the Green Sward. 

By GBORGB A. WADB. 


I T is not easy to say off-hand which matches should 
be included here in the term " historic.** It would be 
unfair to restrict the meaning to matches played 
. only between the older eight or nine Public Schools. 
Yet it is evident that very many matches between the 
great schools founded from 1840 to 1862 can only be called 
historic by a wide stretch of imagination. There are prob¬ 
ably only two matches that Eton plays which could be 
included in the list, viz. those against Harrow and Win¬ 
chester. These two latter schools make a 
speciality of that particular match in their 
fixture lists, and ignore other great schools. 

Then we should have to include Charter- 
house v. Westminster and v. Wellington, 
whilst both these latter schools regard their 
match with Charterhouse as being their real 
historic one. Marlborough plays Rugby 
and Cheltenham, a^d it is certain that each 
of these three schools regards any other 
match in its list as of scant importance 
compared with the fixtures in question. 

Owing therefore to (1) the length of time 
these matches have been played, or to (2) 
their scene of action, or to (3) specially 
unique circumstances connected with them, 
it will perhaps be the best guide if we take 
them as being the real “historic** matches 
of the best Public Schools, without in any 
way belittling or under-rating the impor¬ 
tance and fine play in such matches as 
Rossall v. Loretto; Clifton v. Malvern; 

Fettes v. Loretto ; Clifton v. Cheltenham ; 

Christ's Hospital v. Epsom College; St. 

Paul's v, Dulwich College; Merchant Tay¬ 
lors* v. Felsted, etc. 

But, looking at the latter list and at the 
former one which we have selected, the boy 
who knows anything about the cricket 
matches of the great schools will in most 
cases acknowledge the justice of our conten¬ 
tion. So we will, generally speaking, con¬ 
fine our remarks to those more important 
matches that may thus fairly be termed 
“ historic ’* in the senses indicated. 

There are thus six of them, and, in three 
cases, one school figures in a couple as 
against other two schools. Eton’s greatest 
game is of course that with Harrow, which 
takes precedence over that with Winchester. 

It is always played at Lord's Ground, and 
so becomes a Society function almost more 
than a pure cricket-match. Indeed there 
are many Etonians and Harrovians, keener 
on cricket than on dress and luncheon, 
who wish that the Eton v. Harrow 
match could be made more like the Win¬ 
chester one in many respects. However, 
it isn’t and can't be, so one must take it as 
it is. 

Two days are given to the match, usually 
at the end of the second week in July or 
so. The scene on the ground when all the 
Hite of Society has congregated there to 
promenade and to applaud its favourites 
and heroes at the schools has too often been 


described to need repeating here. Let us rather deal with 
the cricket side of the function. 

Since 1854 this match has been the chief event in^Harrow's 
year, though the Eton-Harrow matches go much farther 
back than that. For we know that there was a match in 
1800, and another in 1805, in which Byron took part. 
There was also one in 1818. But from 1822 onwards the 
fixture has been played regularly, except in 1836. What, 
then, caused it to become such a prominent feature after 
1854 ? It was because, up to that time, 
Harrow had also played Winchester annually 
at cricket from 1825, but this contest was 
for some reason or other dropped in 1854. 
So the Eton-Harrow struggle became then 
the Harrovians' sole survivor of its kind, 
and grew in importance in consequence. 

Occasionally there has been a run of luck 
in the result, as will strangely happen in 
such cases. Eton perhaps wins for several 
years, then Harrow has it all her way for 
a time. Lately draws have been very fre¬ 
quent, and caused much disappointment. 

It takes some stamina to play in the 
match Eton v. Harrow on really great 
occasions. A boy is only a boy after all; 
he has not the strength, experience, and 
staying power of a man. When there is a 
chance of finishing the game it is usual to 
play on the Saturday from eleven till half 
past seven, and if a boy has not had enough 
cricket and excitement in that time he must 
indeed be an enthusiast 1 

It would be a long task to tell of the 
wondrous and striking incidents of this great 
match. Some of them have already been 
recorded in this paper., One gets the best 
appreciation of its glory, perhaps, by 
remembering the names that have first 
come really prominently before the public 
in the Eton v. Harrow encounter: on the 
one side such names as those of Hawke, 
Bosanquet, Dalmeny, Bainbridge, Lyttel¬ 
ton, Bligh, Harris, etc.; on the other 
such giants as Jackson, Maclaren, Webbe, 
Walker, Hewett, Dowson, etc. Past and 
present the list still continues, and one 
always sees in every player at the great 
school-game at Lord’s some potential future 
force at cricket that may lead England to 
victory in the rousing Test match of a later 
date. 

The Eton v. Winchester match is often 
the finer game from a cricket point of view. 
Though mothers, sisters, aunts, and cousins 
are there, they do not interrupt the play 
and arrogate the function entirely to them¬ 
selves as they do at Lord’s. The match is 
played alternately at Eton and Winchester, 
and it is pleasant for each school to enter¬ 
tain and feast the guests from the other one 
when its turn comes. Splendid fellowship, 
and often the beginning of fine friendships, 
is the outcome of this, and there are seldom 
the bitter rivalry and keen partisanship so 
much visible at the Harrow match. 



A BAD OMBN. . 

When you dream that a duck is 
doing a balancing act, like this one, 
it's a sign that a disappointment may 
very shortly cause you to lose your 
mental equilibrium. 
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The Eton-Winchester contest usually takes place at the 
end of June. Up to 1854 Winchester played Harrow as 
well as Eton, and played them at Lord’s. In fact, its first 
eleven is still called 44 Lord’s,” the name being a relic of that 
contest over half a century ago. Seventy Wykehamists 
are generally chosen to accompany the team to Eton when 
the match is played there, and the same number of Etonians 
travel to Winchester as guests the next year. But the 
number seldom gets below one hundred as a matter of fact, 
and even then there is a large total of “ extras ” who manage 
to get off somehow or other and turn up on the cricket-field, 
whether it be at Eton or Winchester. 

The Eton v. Winchester match has had its incidents, too. 
One of the most curious was when G. S. Tomkinson and his 
brothe^F. M. both played in 1900, but one was on the 
Etonian side and the other on the Wykehamist side ! So 
far as is known this is the only time such a thing has 
ever happened in the match. It is noteworthy that Win¬ 
chester has mostly won by its fine fielding and superior 
bowling rather than by its great batting. There have been 
noted men of the past and present on the Wykehamist side 
in these contests. You will recognise some of these names : 
J. Shuter, H. R. Webbe, J. R. Mason, J. H. Hunt, H. D. 
Leveson-Gower—just taken at random from players for 
the older school in the famous struggle. 

Turn we to the Charterhouse and its two great matches. 
Its chief contest, historically considered, is that with West¬ 
minster, which takes place at Vincent Square and Godaim¬ 
ing in alternate years. The original date of this fixture 
goes far back into last century, indeed to 1850. But the 
44 fun ” began much earlier than that. We read in the 
Westminster Cricket Ledger how, in 1818, “a challenge 
was sent us by the Charterhouse to play them at cricket, 
which was very properly refused, not only on account of 
their being such inferior players, but because it was thought 
beneath Westminster to accept a challenge from a private 
Bchool.” 

There l Think of a Carthusian’s reading that to-day, 
and of his grin 1 44 Properly refused ”; 44 inferior players ” ; 
44 beneath Westminster ” ; 44 private school ” ! Well, it is 
a capital thing to have a 44 guid conceit o* oorselves,” as the 
Scottish meenister said. And it cannot be denied that 
Westminster had that for many decades when Eton and 
itself—with another place called Winchester, somewhere 
or other 1—looked down with scornful pride upon every 
other school in the land. 

But times have changed, eh ? How seldom lately has 
Westminster given Charterhouse a licking at cricket ? Not 
often, surely l I should say that R. N. R. Blaker, the 
noted Kentish batsman, is almost the last Westminster man 
who could boast of having six future county men in his 
eleven at school. 

Yet, whether played at Godaiming or at Vincent Square, 
this match is always a good one, a pleasant one, wherein 
44 the great unwashed ” take no small part if it happens to 
be in London. For every street arab round Westminster 
is a strong supporter of the Pink eleven 44 to a man,” as the 
Irishman would say. The number of victories credited to 
Charterhouse since 1890 has been large when compared with 
Westminster’s. The latter school last won in 1913, and now 
counts fifteen wins as against something like twenty-seven 
or so for Charterhouse. 

Of late years the Wellington match has also loomed 
largely in the Carthusian year. Its interest has been 
enhanced by the exciting finishes that have now and then 
occurred in connection with it. Curiously enough, the 
Charterhouse boys were almost just as scornful when the 
match was first suggested as were the Westminsters in 1818 
on a similar occasion ! In 1876, when it was first arranged 
that Charterhouse should play Wellington, the match was 
extremely unpopular, and the Sixth Form even went to the 
length of protesting against such a game being played with 
a 44 modern upstart ” amongst the great schools! So 
Westminster has had its revenge, perhaps, in a way it had 
not dreamed of, when it recalls the Charterhouse matches 
against Wellington, and some of their results 1 

Indeed, I am not sure that Westminster cannot point out 


that it had more excuse for its attitude of 1818 than Charter- 
house had for its remarks about Wellington in 1876. For the 
school at Godaiming was playing very in-and-out just then 
in notable matches, and it had an excitable captain of whom 
the boys used to say in 1877 that he was out either because 
he knocked down his wicket, or that he knocked down his 
wicket because he was out. Anyhow, there has been a good 
record since in the annual historic fixture of Charterhouse v. 
Wellington, and each school now looks forward to the 
match with keen interest and excitement. 

Wliy should it not ? For many are the players who 
have first won their cricket fame before the world in these 
matches of Charterhouse against Westminster and Welling¬ 
ton. Amongst old Carthusians we find the names of G. 0 . 
Smith, Wreford-Brown, C. W. Wright, C. A. Smith, Streat- 
feild, Wynyard, Fane, etc.; amongst Westminsters those 
of L. J. Moon, R. O. More, R. N. R. Blaker, etc.; and in 
the Wellington ranks those of the late Prince Christian 
Victor, M. W. Payne, E. C. Mordaunt, and others who have 
since won fame on the cricket-field. 

Hardly had Marlborough emerged into any sort of rank 
as a big public school than we find Rugby playing it at 
cricket. The first contest took place in 1855, and it has 
practically been an annual struggle ever since, though once 
or twice in early years the match was omitted from various 
causes. Its venue has varied, for it used to be at the Oval, 
but since 1871 it has been at Lord’s, whilst it has taken 
place on each school’s own ground at least once. Rugby 
got a good start in victories from the commencement, but 
Marlborough has made up much lost ground during these 
later years, and now the teams are usually fairly even and 
provide a good game for the spectators. The date of the 
match is always after the fixture of Eton and Harrow,usually 
a week or so later. 

One noticeable point in this game has been the fact that 
the winning side has mostly won easily, with a fair number 
of wickets to spare. The exciting moments that some 
Eton-Harrow, Charterhouse-W estminster, and Charterhouse- 
Wellington matches have experienced have been conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence at Marlborough v. Rugby. 

Why the Rugby match against Marlborough should have 
been relegated to Lord’s so many years ago as 1855, when 
Marlborough’s reputation and friends were comparatively in¬ 
significant as compared with those of Westminster and 
Winchester, is one of the most curious cricket facts of that 
time. It could scarcely be of the nature of a semi-society 
function then, as it is to-day,even though of course it still falls 
far behind the Eton and Harrow contest in that respect. 

Its importance as an historic match, however, lies not 
alone in its venue or in its patronage. It consists in the 
fact that in this match we first saw the coming of a Steel, a 
Warner, and a Spooner; of a Meyrick, a Yardley, and a 
Vernon; all more or less famous in cricket annals since 
their d6but in that match. 

As to the Marlborough v. Cheltenham contest it is safe to 
say that Marlburians regard it with quite as much interest as 
they do the Rugby one, and perhaps with even more fear. 

For, though one may well aver that Rugby cricket of 
recent years has not been quite what it was in the days of 
one P. F. Warner at the school, yet the truth must be told 
that Cheltenham cricket has vastly improved, and Marl¬ 
borough usually finds her rivals there as clever as herself 
at the summer game. 

When one recalls the names of such men as Lord Lorebum 
and Mr. H. V. Page in the past amongst famous old Chel- 
tonian players, and remembers that the Cheltenham teams 
of our own times are quite superior to any that the seventies 
and eighties of last century could produce at the school, 
one will allow that the Marlburian has something to look 
forward to in his annual contest with the great Gloucester¬ 
shire school. 

So much, then, for the six matches which we may fairly 
regard as the historic ones of the great schools on the 
cricket-field. But let us not be unfair to the others that 
come very close to them. Let us acknowledge freely what 
the summer game owes to Repton v. Shrewsbury, to the 
coming of a C. B. Fry, a Lionel Palairet, an R. N. Palalret, 
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of this and that Ford, of an R. A. Young, in these pleasant 
matches. Let us look back at the St. Paul's v. Dulwich 
College struggle, and see what it did for cricket when it 
brought out a James Douglas, an R. N. Douglas, an N. A. 
Knox, and a C. M. Wells. Let us not forget that it was 
the Clifton v. Malvern annual contests which first gave to 
English cricket such notables as the five or six Fosters, 
C. J. Bumup, A. P. Day, S. H. Day, the Tylecotes, C. L. 
Townsend, and K. J. Key. 

With such splendid recollections as those in our minds we 
feel that it is not easy to pass over these latter struggles 
without deeming them “ historic ” also. For they were 
certainly the matches which introduced to the world some 
of the greatest cricketers who have ever played the game, 
and, that being so, what fame and glory does not belong to 
them also ? 

One thing may perhaps strike the reader in conclusion, 
as it has struck the writer more than once. It seems a pity 
that the contests at the great schools are not more satis¬ 
factory in their arrangement and thoroughness. Why 
should there not be a far more comprehensive scheme ? 
Why should not Marlborough play Westminster; Repton 


play Winchester; Eton play Dulwich ? It can hardly 
be said nowadays that any school is not worthy of the 
other’s steel, as it might have been said in past days, 
perhaps. 

I know the difficulties of trying to arrange any such 
scheme as a league amongst the chief schools. I know that 
considerations of time, venue, and (whisper it softly l) 
dignity are serious factors to be overcome in many cases. 
But, after all, as Hamlet said, " The play’s the thing I ” 
And if it could even be managed that groups of schools con¬ 
veniently situated geographically could play inter-school 
matches every year, this would immediately give a 
tremendous fillip and interest to higher school cricket. If 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, 
and Marlborough, for example, were to form one group 
(since they could all easily reach one another), think what 
interest the summer game would at once acquire from the 
schoolboy point of view. Then it is safe to say that the 
matches would become far more historic than they ever 
have been, more keenly fought, more successful in bringing 
out all that is best in the skill and personalities of the 
players. 


Look on 



Warranted to Wear: 

Or, The Serial Boy Hero* 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


D OWN a trench he stole on tiptoe, with intent to scotch 
a Hun, 

But the Germans had him captured at the close of 
Chapter I. 

Did we feel at all uneasy ? Rather not: for well we knew 
He’d escape and join our fellows ere we’d got through 
Chapter II. 

But his dangers were not over, for he struck a mine, and he 
Was blown up with seven others in a thrilling Chapter III. 

All the seven were in fragments, but the shock our hero bore. 
And he landed in a tree-top, whence he *' sniped ” in Chapter IV. 

There the all observant foemen got his range, and they let 
drive. 

And the shrapnel burst around him in a storm in Chapter V. 
As a target for these missiles he was somewhat in a fix, 

But Boy Heroes do not perish, as a rule, in Chapter VI. 


So in Chapter VII. airmen, in arriving not too late. 

Bore him skyward from the Boches, and we jumped to 
Chapter VIII., 

Where the rope that had been lowered snapped in two like 
grocer’s twine— 

He was “ falling, falling, falling ” as we turned to Chapter IX. 

Did he break his spinal column ? As the vulgar say, “ Not 'arf 1 ” 

He was just the kind of Tommy that the Teuton cannot “ strafe.” 

In the Chapters that succeeded he was shot against a wall— 

He was swallowed by a quagmire near the Yser, horse and all— 

He was trapped in burning houses—he was Zepped, and he was 
gassed. 

But he always turned up smiling, and, no doubt, in Chapter Last, 

He’ll be calling out, ” Hands up, Sir 1 ” to the villain, Fritz the 
Spy. 

Who will thereupon surrender to The Boy Who Cannot Die I 
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Eggs of Butterfly* 


I HAVE often wondered how it is that boys who collect 
butterflies and ‘moths prefer to catch them by means 
of a net rather than to rear them themselves from 
the egg. I remember that, when I was at school, 
a boy in the same form as myself, who sat next to me, was 
called out by the form master and asked to give up some¬ 
thing with which he had been playing. It proved to be 
a small box containing a very broken specimen of a Red 
Admiral with a pin stuck through its body. It was still 
alive and its poor little form was quivering with pain. Its 
wings were tom and ragged ; the dust, or scales, had been 
almost entirely removed by the rough treatment it had 
received, so that the small portions of the wings that still 
remained were quite transparent. 

Altogether it was absolutely useless as a specimen, not 
fit to put into any collection. How much better it would 
have been if, instead of chasing the butterfly and beating 
it down with his cap, as he 
had done, he had collected 
the eggs and reared the cater¬ 
pillars and butterflies ! Be¬ 
sides avoiding causing pain he 
would have been able to 
secure a perfect specimen. 

A few hints as to the best 
methods of rearing butterflies 
from the egg will probably be 
of use to my readers, and will, 

I hope, stimulate some, at any 
rate, to take up this interest¬ 
ing pastime. Most of us have 
kept silkworms and have 
watched them through their 
various stages of growth until 
we have finally wound off the silk from their cocoons ; 
but very few r boys, even among those who collect butter¬ 
flies, seem to rear them for themselves. 

No expensive apparatus is required, a few cardboard or 
wooden boxes being all that is necessary. Either the 
eggs or larva; (caterpillars) may be sought for in the first 
instance. In some cases it is easier to find the eggs, whilst 
in others the caterpillars are more readily discoverable. 

There are various methods of finding the eggs. One is 
by examining the food plants upon which the insects live, 
at the proper season. Any book upon the subject of butter¬ 
flies and moths will probably contain a complete list of 
food-plants of the various larva;. By adopting this method 
very rare specimens of butterflies and moths can often 
be obtained. The eggs of the small Tortoise-shell, the 
Peacock, and the Admirals are often to be found upon 
nettles ; they are green in colour, precisely similar to the 


Butterfly Rearing. 

A Novel Occupation for Nature-loving 
Boys. 

By HORACE W. VENTON. 

colour of the plant to which they are attached. The 
leaves of the poplar often bear the shining brown eggs of 
the Puss Moth ; and the Cabbage Butterfly lays groups of 
yellow eggs upon the leaves of the cabbage as well as upon 
the leaves of the nasturtium. 

At first there will be some difficulty in identifying the 
eggs of the various species ; but this is of no consequence, 
as when the caterpillars emerge all doubt is at an end. 

Another method of egg-hunting is to watch a butterfly 
as she flies from plant to plant. After fluttering about 
for some time it will settle, in all probability, upon a flower, 
and, having sipped therefrom the honey, will again fly away 
to another blossom. But very likely a butterfly will soon 
be noticed which, instead of settling upon flowers, chooses 
a leaf for its resting-place. Watch this insect carefully, and 
when it has left the plant go forward and carefully examine 
the leaf, and the chances are that upon it you will find 
some newly-deposited eggs. 

Caterpillars may be discovered by searching, beating, or 
sweeping. Often, when no caterpillar has been discovered 
by careful scrutiny of a plant, some may be found by 
shaking or beating the latter into a piece of calico, a net, 
or a newspaper. Caterpillars that live upon the leaves of 
trees may easily be found by shaking the branches after 
placing a sheet of newspaper below to catch them. Larvae 
which live upon grass may be obtained by sweeping the 
herbage with a net whilst walking along. 

A piece of the food-plant upon which the eggs or cater¬ 
pillars are found should always be taken, if only as an aid 
to memory for the future. The eggs should be kept in a 
little cardboard box in a warm place, but the sun should 

not be allowed to shine full 
upon them, as otherwise they 
may be killed by the too in¬ 
tense heat. As the tiny cater¬ 
pillars emerge, as they will do 
in a few days or weeks, they 
should be transferred, by 
means of a camel-hair brush, 
to a tender portion of leaf in 
another box ready to receive 
them. The leaves should be 
quite dry, but fresh, and they 
should be changed each day. 
Those boys who are photo¬ 
graphers will find their old 
photographic plate boxes ex¬ 
cellent for the purpose. A 
good plan is to cut out the top of the cover of one of 
these boxes, leaving a margin of abput one-eighth of an 
inch all round. Inside the cover of the box a piece of fine 
net or muslin, cut to fit, may then be pasted. An illustra¬ 
tion is given of such a box. Of course any size box may 
be used ; but as probably most bo vs who take photo¬ 
graphs use a quarter-plate camera, the illustration shows 
a quarter-plate box thus altered. 

When the caterpillars are fully grown they will show 
signs of changing into the chrysalis state. Generally they 
become drowsy, and many of them will begin to spin a 
little silk, moving their heads continuously from side to 
side. When this happens they should be taken from the 
box in which they have been reared and put into another, 
which should be provided with the materials necessary 
for their final development. Certain caterpillars suspend 
themselves from a leaf or twig before changing into the 
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Chrysalis of Tiger Moth. 


chrysalis state ; others bury themselves in the ground, 
whilst others bore holes in the bark of trees. In the short 
space of this article it is quite impossible to give a list telling 
how each species should be treated, but it is only necessary 
to know the manner in which the insect forms its cocoon 
and all difficulty is at an end. 

Twigs may be provided for those caterpillars which 
suspend themselves before entering the chrysalis state ; 
and bran or sawdust should be supplied to those which 
bury themselves in the ground. To those which bore holes 
in trees, as, for instance, the Goat Moth and the Puss Moth 
caterpillars, a piece of bark should be given. It is, however, 
surprising how adaptable most of these insects are, and even 
if none of these things are provided the “ fully-fledged ” in¬ 
sect will often emerge at the right time in good condition. 


One word as to the best method of killing. There is no 
necessity to be cruel. The old rough-and-ready plan of 
pinching the insect beneath the wings with the thumb and 
forefinger is, besides being detrimental to the appearance 
of the insect, nearly always unsuccessful at the first attempt, 
and often the beautiful butterfly must suffer considerably. 
A killing-bottle is easily made, and you can either make one 
yourself or get a chemist to do so for you. Drop two or 
three crystals of cyanide of potassium into a wide-mouthed 
bottle ; mix some plaster of Paris with water to the consist¬ 
ency of cream, and pour it upon the crystals until there is 
a depth of about one half an inch of plaster in the bottle. 

When the plaster has set the bottle is ready to use. 
Any insect put into it will be dead within a few seconds 
after the bottle has been corked. You must remember, 
however, that cyanide of potassium is a deadly poison, 
one small crystal being capable of killing a man, so that you 
must be exceedingly careful in handling it, and the bottle 
should be labelled “ Poison ” and kept in a safe place. 



Tiger Moth. 


Decoys. 


A S used by collectors, naturalists, sportsmen, and wild- 
/ \ fowlers, the appliances known as decoys are usually 
/ V imitation birds that are set up in prominent positions 
in order to attract birds of the same species as that 
represented by the dummy or decoy. On their alighting near 
the decoy, the live birds are either trapped or shot. There arc 
so many kinds of decoys, and the manipulation of some of 
them is so interesting a process, that we propose to give some 



Larva of Tiger Moth. 

<" Woolly Bear.”) 


notes about most of them from time to time. Probably the com¬ 
monest kinds of decoys are those used as a lure for wild ducks 
and wood-pigeons. Made of plain wood painted, these decoys 
cost four or five shillings each; or if—as is more desirable— 
carved and painted, then six or seven shillings. 

Generally the decoy is used in conjunction with a decoy-call. 
These decoy-calls are in most instances practically a kind of 
whistle, by means of which you imitate the call or cry of the 
creature that is more or less faithfully represented by the decoy. 
Often the decoy-call is used alone. You can easily buy decoy- 
calls for partridge, pheasant, hare, duck, plover, curlew, teal, 
woodcock, quail, snipe, pigeon, and grouse. The price of these 
calls varies from 6 d. to is. 6 d. 

Sounding a decoy-call, however, is something like playing 
a musical instrument, and players, as we may call them, 
vary much in their proficiency; you require to have a very 
accurate appreciation of the real call or cry before you can 
reproduce it perfectly by means of your decoy-call. Some 
boys easily graduate as callers; others never seem to acquire the 
knack; and, of course, a bad call is worse than no call at all, 
for, as likely as not, it will actually frighten the birds away. 
Boys there are, who happen to be clever mimics and who seem 
to have not much difficulty in imitating the cry of certain wild 
birds without any mechanical accessories at all; but even such 
exceptional performers as that cannot invariably rely upon 
their abilities, and it is much safer for them to use a decoy-call. 

Particularly for the shooting of wood-pigeons, a real pigeon 
that has been shot is cleverly employed as a decoy. The sports¬ 
man, hunter for the pot, or whatever he may be, carries with 
him an oval-shaped piece of galvanised wire netting. Having 
killed a pigeon, he takes the piece of wire netting and bends it 
into the form somewhat of a scoop. In this he places the dead 
pigeon, and so presses and moulds the wire netting around its 
body and neck, that the bird is caused to assume a most lifelike 
attitude. The decoy thus prepared is placed in a branch of a 
tree, as if a live pigeon were perching there, and by means of a 
pigeon decoy-call other pigeons are very soon lured to the spot. 
Efficiently worked, this is a very deadly decoy indeed, and one 
that is most successfully employed abroad by collectors of certain 
bird-skins other than those of pigeons. 
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A Linoleum Problem. 


S UMMER is not exactly the time one would choose for 
puzzling over problems ; the long, light evenings may be 
more wisely devoted to outdoor pastimes. On a wet 
evening, however, something new in the way of problems 
for solution may be welcomed as a change to books, chess, or 


draughts. Bearing this in mind, the M Boy's Own Wizard,” 
who has so often entertained readers with his posers, pic¬ 
torial and otherwise, here offers another of his inventions in 
the hope that it will serve successfully to while away an idle 
half-hour. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
piece of linoleum, 2 feet wide by 4 feet 6 
inches long, which waS given to an employee 
of a house-furnishing firm to fit into a cer¬ 
tain space. His instructions were to divide 
and cut the linoleum into two pieces, so 
that when put together again they would form 
a square. 

How did he succeed in his task, is the 
problem that awaits your solution. 

The answer is quite a simple one. Copy 
out this design on a piece of paper and try 
your hand at solving the puczle. The cor¬ 
rect solution will be given in next month’s 
number of the “ B.O.P.” 



Holland’s 

By W. E. 

OUNG Holland had a bullet-head 
Whose ruling tint was orange-red. 

Chaps said that on a winter’s day 
You’d feel it half a mile away. 

His cheeks were freckled to the eyes. 

His nose turned bravely to the skies ; 

His air was pert, his voice was shrill, 

He always used it with a will. 

In class the best that he could do 
From first to last was " muddle through,” 

And still you’ll find, in Buckham's Mag., 

The howlers of my luckless fag. 

Yet all confessed the cheerful grace 
With which he held the lowest place : 

Nay, somewhere even the dullest shines— 

He was tophole at writing lines ! 

Often, in those superior days, 

With Sixth-form scorn I watched his ways ; 

So hopeless was the youngster's plight 
Dogged by the Cane from mom till night. 

* 4 The world is wide, but still,” I said, 

** One can't go far without a head ! 

The cups are for the brainy few— 

What will a chap like Holland do ? M 

Last week the answer camfe, for then 
Old Tulloch found my City den ;— 

Tulloch in khaki, straight and brown. 

Spending a hard-won leave in town— 

Head of our House in days gone by. 

Now grey at temples, hard of eye, 

Seasoned and worn, and touched with glory, 

Full of the War’s immortal story— 

But not his own, for self-display 
Was never good old Tulloch’s way. 

He blushed, and hardly seemed to know 
Why he had got his D.S.O. 

But told, instead, what School had done 
In battles lost and battles won. 

He knew how Buckham played its part— 

The tale was written on his heart. 


Answer. 

GULE. 

He told me, too, of Buckham's dead, 

Cullen and Evans, Ross and Stead, 

Stars of the School in days of old. 

In battle’s hour her crown of gold. 

Proudly he ran the record through 

Till at the end—” There’s Holland, too,— 

* Holland of Ours ’ he is to me— 

Your rackety fag in Number Three. 

” You hadn’t heard ? By some queer chance 
He joined my lot out there in France.— 

He’d come, he said, to do his bit— 

A ranker with a ranker’s kit— 

Happy and heedless, still the same. 

But always good to play the game. 

You know his style . . . Poor chap, he fell 
In the front rank at Neuve Chapelle.” 

The world is wide, hut still, I said, 

One can't go far without a head l 
O, foolish pride, that gave no part 
' To that undaunted hero-heart. 

The cups are for the brainy few, 

What can a chap like Holland do ? 

Holland, your silence answers best 
From that poor grave in which you rest. 

Yes, Life was fresh, and Hope was fair. 

But England spoke, and he was there ; 

The ready laugh, the careless nod— 

The shout that woke old Buckham's Quad. ;— 
No laggard now, with eager breath 
He seeks the blazing pits of death. 

His hope, his strength, his life, his all 
Flung to the breach at England’s call. 

O, reckless, luckless fag of mine. 

They claim you from the battle line— 

Cullen and Evans, Ross and Stead, 

For the high way the heroes tread— 

Up through the reek of fire and hate. 

Up to the gleaming Temple gate. 

Reading your title clear ... He fell 
In the front rank at Neuve Chapelle. 
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Badges of Rank of Foreign Armies. 

Cap, Sleeve, and Shoulder Marks: How to Recognise Them. 

By V. WHBELER-HOLOHAN. 


I N the Annies of France, the badges of rank worn by officers 
are displayed both on cuff and on kSpi t thus enabling the 
wearer to be distinguished, whether he is clad in great¬ 
coat, wraps, or in any other fashion. 

Both officers and non-commissioned officers wear a red tab 
on the cuff, on which are three buttons, either gilt or silvered. 
While the braids of an officer run right round the cuff in a 


horizontal fashion, those of the latter are worn above the tab, 
and are stitched on to the sleeve at a pronounced angle. Officers 
also wear stripes of thin braid round and across the kipi . These 
braids are either of gold or silver, varying according to the 
buttons on the cuff. Silver-gilt buttons have silver braid ; brass 
buttons have gold braid. 

The junior subaltern has one gold ring on cuff, with one ring 
round and across the top of the 
cap. The full Lieutenant wears 
two round his sleeve and cap 
with one across the top of the 
latter. A Captain has three 
rings, with two across the top 
of his hat. “ Field officers ”— 
that is, officers holding higher 
ranks than that of a Captain— 
have their rings running under 
and over the tab: the first 
three under the tab, the others 
across the top, and all wear three 
braids across the top of their 
kipis. Four rings designate a 
Major; five rings, alternately 
silver and gold, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and five rings a full 
Colonel. The Brigadier * and 
Divisional Generals are con¬ 
spicuous by their gold-laced 
head-gear—the former wearing 
one and the latter two rows 
of gold oak- and laurel-leaves. 
Their cuffs are also richly laced 
in an intricate knot-pattern 
interwoven with their five- 
pointed stars of rank * two for 
the Brigadier, and three for 
his senior. 

Turning to the non-commis¬ 
sioned ranks, the first-class 
private (corresponding to the 
British Lance-Corporal) and 
Corporal have one and two 
red or yellow diagonal stripes 
respectively. The Sergeant and 
Sergeant - Major (or Colour- 
Sergeant, as we used to term 
them) have similar badges 
in either gold or silver. The 
Quartermaster - Corporal has 
double stripes of gold or yellow 
on his forearm, with a single 
stripe of either gold or silver 
on his upper arm. A single 
stripe of either gold or silver 
on both cuff and upper arm 
denotes the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, while a Warrant- 
Officer, or “Adjutant" as he 
is called in the French Army, 
wears one narrow ring round the 
cuff under the red tab, the ring 
being of either gold or silver 
braid (of the opposite metal to 
that of the three tab buttons) 

36 


FRANCE. 

Sleeve and Kepi Badges of Officers 



a * 3 o r 

Sleeve Badges of Non-Commissioned Officers. 
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BELGIUM. 

Collar Badges and Chevrons of Officers and NICO's 





24 25 26 2.7 

GERMANY 

Shoulder-Straps of Officers 



France— i, Second-Lieutenant; 2, Lieutenant; 3, Captain; 4, Major; 5, Lieutenant-Colonel; 6, Colonel; 
7, Brigadier-General; 8, Divisional General; 9, First-class Private; 10, Corporal; 11, Sergeant; 12, Sergeant-Major; 
13 Adjutant; 14, Quartermaster-Corporal; 13, Quartermaster-Sergeant; 16, Sergeant (Cavalry); 17, Sergeant-Major 
(Cavalry). 

Belgium.—18, Second-Lieutenant; 19, Lieutenant; 20, Captain; 21, Major; 22, Lieutenant-Colonel; 23, Colonel; 
34, First-class Soldier; 25, Corporal; 26, Sergeant; 27, Colour-Sergeant. 

Germany. —28, Second-Lieutenant; 29, Lieutenant; 30, Captain; 31, Major; 3a, Lieutenant-Colonel; 33, Colonel; 
34, Major-General; 33, Lieutenant-General; 36, General; 37, General-Oberst; 38. Field-Marshal. 
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mixed with red. It should be noted that, in the Cavalry, the 
chevrons are of the reversed “ V ” type. 

In the Army of gallant little Belgium, officers are distin¬ 
guished by the stars on their collars. The Sous-Lieutenant, 
Lieutenant, and Capitaine-en-second (a Captain who is second 
in command of a Company) have one, two, and three five-pointed 
stars respectively, all worn on a plain collar. The Capitaine- 
Commandant, or Major, has one star on a “ bordered ” collar, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel, two and three stars on 
bordered collars. In the ranks, the chevrons are of the reversed 
*' V " pattern. A first-class soldier has one yellow stripe, and 
a Corporal (or Brigadier as he is known in the Cavalry) double 
chevrons of yellow. The Infantry Sergeant and Cavalry Mare- 
chal-des-logis have one gold badge, and the Colour-Sergeants 
two golden chevrons. 


German officers wear their rank-badges on the shoulder. A 
braid-edged shoulder-strap (see figs. 28-30) is worn by Lieutenants 
and Captains; two stars denoting a Captain, one a Lieutenant, 
and a plain strap a Second-Lieutenant. Field officers have a 
peculiar looped strap : the Major wearing it plain, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel bearing one, and a Substantive Colonel two stars 
Generals wear the shoulder-strap of the type shown in figs. 34-38 
and here, as in the preceding badges, no star denotes the lowest 
in rank. Three stars denote the General Oberst, or “ Colonel- 
General," while the crossed batons are the emblem of the Field- 
Marshal himself. 

It is worthy of note that the stars of Germany are not unlike 
those worn by the British officer. Our stars, however, are 
miniature representations of the Military Order of the Bath of 
the pattern worn by Knights Gnand Cross. 


Fur-Markets in Olden Times. 


te years sealskin as an article of 
dress has in a measure gone out of 
fashion. Not so many years ago, 
the skin of the ordinary seal of our 
coast was utilised as a garment. I 
can yet recall one of our workmen 
catching a seal and skinning it, and 
my getting a vest fashioned from 
its hide. In the seventies this was 
quite common. Sealskin vests for 
men were then ordinary garments, 
especially in the winter-time. Other 
skins took a like place, such as otter, 
deer, or even the lowly mole. I remember collecting moleskins, 
curing the^e, and making a garment of the same ; the vesture 
cost me some five guineas. I sent the skins to London with a 
view to having them made up into a garment. I certainly got 
the garment and the account, but very little satisfaction 
from either. 

Yet, when one considers that some seventy millions of animals 
are annually slaughtered for commercial purposes, the killing of 
a few hundreds of moles counts but little. Of course in our 
day and generation the skin of the seal still keeps the front 
rank as a commercial article. Sealskins, whether home or 
foreign, have always been a most valued asset in the fur- 
market. 

A century ago fur-markets were regular institutions in 
Scotland and gave employment to quite a number of men 
throughout the season. The statistical accounts framed by 
parish ministers who lived in the early part of last cen¬ 
tury disclose facts that would scarcely be credited in our 
day. 

For instance, in one county alone its annual fair would produce 
no less a sum than £6,000 for the bare skins sold. Fleming, 
in his " British Animals,” published in 1828, says that these 
skins were collected by itinerant dealers and sold at the February 
market in the town of Dumfries sometimes to the amount of 
30,000 skins. 

While there was at one time a regular market for Scottish 
furs, such has for long been non-existent, and it is curious to 
note that the itinerant merchant or collector of a century ago 
has disappeared, and in his place the rag or waste merchant has 
stepped in. This no doubt arises from the fact that these rag 
merchants buy—and pay the price offhand—throughout the 
whole year, in place of the vendors having to store the skins 
intact until the fair came round once a year. 

A class of men known then, and even down to more modern 
times, were ” creamers,” otherwise itinerant dealers, who sold, 
bartered, and exchanged goods throughout the rural districts. 
These men were mostly engaged in the egg and butter business, 
but many of them also collected fowls, game, skins, etc. These 
articles they disposed of in town, the skins usually finding buyers 
at the stores of the rag and waste merchants. When the 
'* creamers' ” occupation lapsed, the skins went direct to the 
stores. 

The accumulations of skins at the stores were ultimately 
despatched to Southern markets, although at the annual fur-fairs, 
and, indeed, in not a few cattle and sheep trysts of that day, 
vast numbers of furs found buyers. 

These buyers hailed from many English towns, also Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and even farther north. Hares' 
and rabbits' skins formed the big proportion of the furs at such 


fairs, although foumart, otter, cat, badger, and fox occasionally 
were offered. 

Strange to say, that valuable fur—mole—is seldom or never 
mentioned in any records handed down during the past fifty 
years. At Dumfries in i860 hares’ skins alone were represented 
by no fewer than 70,000, which sold at 6s. to 6s. 6 d. per furrier’s 
dozen. 

A furrier’s dozen was twelve skins, selected for their size 
and condition. The furrier “ bracked " a second dozen, con¬ 
sisting of twenty or even thirty inferior skins, embracing small 
skins, torn skins, or those not in sound condition. What were 
known as " wholes ” were of the first class. Imperfect furs were 
termed ” racks,” while ” lights ” were small skins or pieces of 
skins. 

At the fair quoted, rabbit skins numbered no fewer than 100,000, 
which found a ready sale at 35. to 3s. 3 d. per furrier’s dozen. 
Foumarts' hides fetched 245. to 30s. for a like quantity, and some 
168 pelts of these were on offer. 

In the same account otters' skins are priced at 7 s. to 9s., but 
no number is named for that year. About this time the skin of a 
badger would be value for 5s., and that of the fox is. to 25. 6 d . 
Cats’ skins then sold at from 2s. to 4s. per dozen, and here it may 
be remarked that no distinction is made between the wild and the 
domestic feline. It is to be surmised that the cat skins on offer 
were principally those of the latter. 

The hare and rabbit furs, no doubt, were in former times 
utilised in the manufacture of ” tall hats,” once so common and 
indispensable an adjunct to the male wardrobe. 

The foumart pelts were usually turned into boas for ladies’ use. 
but very often used as a decorative part of the Highland dress. 
The otter skins seem to have gone to London, principally for 
making purses for exportation to Africa. It has been affirmed 
that these skins were sent out to South Africa simply and purely 
as presents to chiefs and others for a quid pro quo. This barter 
and exchange, of course, has long since died out. 

There is no doubt that the decline of the fur-markets may be 
traced to the importation of foreign furs. The latter now come 
from the Continent, America, and other parts. 

As regards rabbits' skins, these have fluctuated greatly in value 
of recent years. Still the fact remains that, with the increase of 
rabbits, skins have become far more plentiful ; while, on the 
other hand, fashion has decreed that these furs are now wanted 
Hence it follows that rabbit furs are used for divers purposes, and 
find a way into commercial arteries they would not otherwise 
have attained. It goes without saying that a large proportion 
of the furs exhibited in shop windows are nothing more or less 
than rabbit skins manufactured for a given purpose. 

Then, as far as foumarts' skins are concerned, these are the 
shop-ticketed ermines. There are ermines, no doubt, in Scotland, 
but the pure ermine is an animal bred and reared in a cold climate 
such as Russia. All the same, our Scottish foumart is an ermine, 
and its fur is as good as any if taken in the winter season. 

Foxes', badgers’, and cats’ skins cannot now be very well 
classed. The value of foxes’ skins, for instance, depends upon 
the county that yields them. Scottish-bred foxes give a superior 
skin as compared with those from the English counties. 

Badgers' hides were formerly utilised for sporrans, and to a 
certain extent are so still. Cats' hides were often fashioned into 
rugs and domestic articles of a like nature fifty years ago, and 
when uniformly dyed a carpet of cats’ skins proved quite a 
luxury for the drawing-room floor. 

A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is direoted to the “ Boy's Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 566. 




it KEEPING A HEDGEHOG. \ 

Hedgehogs cost about half a crown each to buy. But, as 
I know from experience, you can catch a hedgehog for yourself 
in many parts of the country. In the days when I went hedge¬ 
hog-hunting with two or three close friends all keen on acquiring 
a pet hedgehog for nothing, there w’as a certain spot in Surrey 
where, really, you could find and run down a hedgehog whenever 
y 3U wanted one. Young hedgehogs are the best to have and 
the easiest to capture. You should look for the hedgehog’s 
nest in dense thickets and near to corn-fields. Even if you do 
not find it, you may come across the young pigs when they are 
out taking an airing. Of course, you know’ that the hedgehog 
is a rare fellow for feeding upon cockroaches and black-beetles 
in a house; in that way he does splendid service. In a garden, 
which, after all, I think, is the 
best place for him, he will devour 
worms, insects, and snails as 
easily as if he were working over- 
t me. You can keep him in a 
hutch well supplied with saw’dust, 
but he must have a cosy, quiet 
sleeping-place provided in the 
hutch. Unless you can fasten 
wire-netting around the top of 
the garden wall, at right angles 
to it, you may find that Mr. 

Hedgehog during his undisturbed 
liberty has cleverly gone off in 
search of pastures new. Perhaps 
the best plan is to let him loose 
only when you can keep an eye 
on him. 

A hedgehog’s food in captivity 
should consist of bread and milk, dog-biscuit soaked in milk or 
water, chopped meat and cooked vegetables, fruit, eggs, worms, 
and snails. Take care that he cannot get at any rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, pet birds, or poultry that you may have. And see that he 
is kept away from eggs. Poultry farmers in the country declare 
that a hedgehog will actually turn a sitting hen off her eggs 
and devour them. He certainly will attack young game. For 
all that he makes a very curious and interesting pet, and, properly 
handled, becomes very tame. As I write I seem to again hear 
the jangling noise set up by a pet hedgehog I once had, and 
which, kept in a big dry cellar, used to come scrambling over a 
heap of empty jars and bottles to meet me. At the approach 
of winter you should collect a sufficient supply of dry’ leaves 


and stuff them into the hedgehog’s sleeping apartment. With 
those he will make himself a nest and stow himself away w’armly 
till spring comes. Should you, perchance, notice your pet 
hedgehog making attempts to scale a w’all or to climb up any¬ 
where, don’t stop him till it is necessary. So refraining, you 
may, perhaps, see him tumble, and will be edified to observe 
how, instantly rolling himself into a ball, he comes to the ground 
quite unhurt. Yes, all the time Mr. Hedgehog is a little gentlemaD 
who is well w'orth studying. 

• • * 


SEAWEED. 


An interesting addition to a marine aquarium is a specimen 
of seaweed of some variety or other, which in such a situation 

usually grows well. When secur¬ 
ing the plant for this purpose 
you must chisel off the piece of 
rock upon which the seaweed is 
growing, because, once detached, 
it will not adhere again. If pos¬ 
sible, carry the seaweed home 
immersed in sea water ; exposure 
to the air is likely to adversely 
affect it. Seaweed contains much 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
acid, and great quantities of it 
are used for fertilising crops, par¬ 
ticularly in Scotland, Cormvall and 
Devon, the Scilly Isles, and Isle 
of Thanet. Laver is the name 
given to the most valuable kinds 
of seaweed, such as the com¬ 
mon purple (Porphyra vulgaris), 
called in Scotland and Ireland Sloke or Sloukaun ; the narrow 
{P. linearis), the spreading ( P . lacmiata), and the green laver 
(Ulva latissima). The latter may be found in summer and 
autumn growing in tufts on rocks, and is most desirable for 
the marine aquarium on account of the oxygen extracted by 
it from the water being exuded during sunshine, which gives 
the fronds the appearance of being studded with diamonds. 
Laver is eaten in many parts of this country ; it can be 
bought at large London stores and fishmongers for about a 
shilling a pound. Usually it is boiled and eaten hot with 
roast meat, flavoured with lemon juice. In Wales it is 
fried with oatmeal and called laver bread. Solid-looking 
though some seaweed is, it contains a great proportion of 



Just Out! 

(A Nature Photograph by F. Kinghorn, Glasgow.) 
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water, as this percentage composition of fresh seaweed will 
show :— 


Phosphoric acid . 

. 0.02 per cent. 

Nitrogen . 

. 0.48 

Potash 

. 1.00 ,, 

Organic matter . 

• 14-45 

Water 

• 75 00 


As a fertiliser for the land, the kinds of seaweed mostly 
used are Fucus serratus, F. vesiculosus, and Ulva lactuca. Tons 
of Laminaria digiiata are cast up at high tide during stormy 
weather, sometimes making a fringe three or four feet thick 
along high-water mark. In drying upon the land the chemical 
constituents of seaweed increase fivefold, so that the seaweed 
best benefits the soil when no rain falls upon it. 


C 


THE 44 DUTCHMAN.” 


Deservedly the Dutch rabbit is a great favourite with the boy 
rabbit fancier. By general consent the " delightful Dutchman," 



“Little Jap” (Tortoiseshell). 

(A typical prize-winning Dutch rabbit.1 


as it is often called, is the prettiest of all rabbits; it is hardy, re¬ 
quires little looking after, and is not at all fastidious in the way 
of food. If you keep rabbits of various kinds, you will find that 
it is the Dutchmen that attract most attention when friends come 
to have a look at your pets. Repeatedly, by way of experiment, 
I have displayed nice rabbits of four or five different varieties 
to visitors who called upon me, and invariably it was the sharp 
contrast between the white and coloured coat markings of the 
Dutchies that first caught the eye of the observer. The photo¬ 
graph shows a typical prize-winning Dutch rabbit, " Little Jap,” 
which is the property of the well-known breeder of the variety, 
Mr. W. D. Bishop, of Glenmont, Havelock Road, Brighton. 

Very likely a few* hints to those who think of keeping Dutch 
rabbits will be acceptable. There is a good choice of colours— 
white and black, blue, grey, steel, tortoiseshell, and so forth—and 
I would advise you in the first place to visit a show and make 
up your mind as to which colour you prefer. Do not be in a 
hurry. It is an annoying experience to impetuously make a 
start with, say, tortoiseshell, and very soon afterwards wish you 
had decided upon, maybe, black and white. Buy good, well- 
marked rabbits ; even if you do not intend to exhibit your rabbits 
it is pleasurable to possess pets that have a distinctive and 
high-grade look instead of their being nondescript, unattractive 
specimens. The Dutch is a small rabbit, requiring a good deal 
less hutch room than do many of the bigger breeds. In the 
way of food give wheat and oats in equal parts, and suitable 
green food in as much variety as you can manage. Attention 
to that latter point will do much towards keeping your Dutch¬ 
men in health. For show purposes the Dutch rabbit possesses 
two great advantages. At a very early age the young ones have 
their characteristic markings plainly developed, and at some 
shows you may see them winning prizes when not more than 
eight or nine weeks old. And in order to prepare them for suc¬ 
cessful exhibiting they require very little grooming or coat culti¬ 
vation even of a simple kind. Brushing for a minute or two 
each day is ample preparation. 

One word of warning. The Dutchman is fond of amusing 
himself by gnawing hard substances. In that way he is likely 
to injure his teeth. Therefore, leave no projecting wood-w'ork 
or ends of wire-netting about the hutch for him to so operate 
upon, hkely enough to his own hurt. For exhibition purposes 


it is probable that more Dutch rabbits are bred than those of 
any other variety. The breed is popular throughout this land. 
From all of which you will gather that the “ little Dutch is the 
cream of the hutch,” as tw’o lines of a poet rabbit-fancier's ode 
of appreciation recently had it 1 


{ CARE OF CANARY. |[ 

When out on a Field Club ramble you should pick some 
young dandelion leaves for your pet canary, if you possess 
one ; they are splendid for keeping the bird in health. All green 
food given to canaries should be fresh, quite clean and free 
from dust. The best sand for the cage is shell grit, to be had in 
penny bags. A piece of cuttlefish bone should be hung in the 
cage; besides acting as a tonic, it keeps the bird’s beak in good 
condition. It costs about one shilling a pound. If a canary 
mopes and sits all tucked up on its perch, give a pinch of Epsom 
Salts in the drinking water. Or, make a sop of boiling milk 
on bread, grate on a little sugar, and give to the bird when 
nearly cold. Canaries that wheeze through having caught 
a chill should have five drops of syrup of buckthome in the 
drinking water for four or five days. After any such course 
of medicine your canary should be given a little hard boiled 
egg or special egg food, in order to build up its strength again. 

* * * 


^X^TRIUMP^ 


• j 


This delightful picture of a homed or Sclavonian grebe 
I have inserted in this page for a dual purpose. It show^ a 
very interesting bird, which, though only a winter visitor to 
the British Isles, is at that season abundant on the east coast 
of England and in Scotland. The photograph is reproduced 
by permission from a really wonderful book of natural history 
entitled “ The Sportsman's British Bird Book,” by R. Lydekker, 
which is published by Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., of " The 
Jungle,” 167, Piccadilly, London, W. There are between 300 
and 400 illustrations of this kind in the volume, and the specimens 
from which nearly all of them were taken were mounted in the 
Rowland Ward studios. From that you will understand that 
this picture, absolutely life-like as it appears to be, is in reality 
the portrait of a stuffed bird, a triumph of the taxidermist's 
difficult art. 

Time was when a stuffed bird or beast was indeed a feathered 
or ■furred monstrosity, but the famous firm above mentioned 
introduced what may be termed the natural method of dis- 



[J Photo , Rowland Ward, Ltd. 

The Horned, or Solavonian, Grebe. 
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playing stuffed animals, with the happy result that is here 
evidenced. Therefore, all young and budding taxidermists 
should bear the following facts in mind. To set up a specimen 
satisfactorily you must study the creature as it appeared when 
alive, and that not only in order to catch a clear conception 
of its contour but also to absorb acquaintance with its attitude 
and even its very look. Formerly that task was troublesome. 
You would have been obliged to chase the Sclavonian 
grebe along our stormier seashores maybe in mid-winter. 
Photography has completely altered the conditions, and nowa¬ 
days, before you start to stuff any beast or bird you should 
imprint its image on your mind by carefully regarding either 
a snapshot photograph of it taken from life or else a photograph 
of a masterpiece in the way of bird-stuffing, such as is this 
grebe. Of course, the easiest method is to seek in a book for 
the particular picture that you want, and of such books that 
which I have just indicated has of its kind no rival. 


HOW INSECTS BREATHE. 


Insects may be said to breathe with most part of their 
bodies. Respiration is effected by means of an immense number 
of branched tubes called 
trachea, which communicate 
with the outer air by a series 
of apertures known as the 
stigmata. Examining a cater¬ 
pillar, for instance, it will be 
noticed that it has along each 
of its sides a row of dark 
spots. A powerful micro- 
scope will show that in the 
centre of each of these spots 
there is an aperture that 
is covered over with a mesh Sj 

of fine bristles. The mesh is 
there to keep out dust, fdr yE 

these apertures all along the g 

caterpillar’s body are, as it m wT ! Km F 

may be phrased, the nostrils Bjjj r f | 

through which the cater- mf I 

pillar breathes. In form the gk y 

stigmata are sometimes j Jm J 

round, and sometimes they ^ 

are more or less elongated 
slits. From the stigmata the 
air is admitted into the 
trachea or breathing-tubes 
which branch through all 
parts of the caterpillar’s 
body. 

These breathing-tubes are 

very wonderful organs, for yj lc Okapi, 

no matter how much the .... , . e . „ , . 

caterpillar may bend and ( The ammal dlscovered b Y Sir Harry Johnston in Central Africa in 1901.) 

twist its body, each tube 

always remains open, permitting a free passage of air all 
the time. Even if the caterpillar bends its body at right 
angles, or if, as some caterpillars do, it curls itself into a 
close ring, the breathing tubes all remain unobstructed, and 
life-supporting air continues to circulate throughout the respira¬ 
tory system. The reason why the breathing-tube does not 
kink or double up when bent is that the tube is really double, 
one tube within another. And between the tubes there is a fine 
annulation resembling a spiral thread, which serves to give the 
trachea sufficient elasticity to remain constantly open for the 
free ingress of the air. In other words, all the way along 
within the tubes is coiled a strong bristle, which keeps the 
trachea always open, no matter to what extent the caterpillar 
may bend its body. 

I have cited in particular the example of the caterpillar because 
the caterpillar is a very excellent specimen to examine when 
in quest of information on this subject. But the principle 
above explained is that upon which all insects breathe, flying 
insects as well as those that run and crawl, and that have no 


while any air remains in its air cistern, the beetle can breathe 
with absolute ease although it is under water. The trachea of 
an insect, I may add, achieve a double purpose in that, besides 
being respiratory organs, they serve as suspensory ligaments 
to bind together all parts of the insect’s body. 


I^TmOKAPLj 

Ever since the year 1878 rumours had reached civilisation 
of the existence of this extraordinary ruminant mammal. 
But it was not until the spring of 1901 that the first entire skin 
sent to Europe was received in England from Sir H. H. Johnston, 
the famous explorer. A dweller in the densest part of the 
Semliki forest, between Lakes Albert and Albert Edward, on 
the border between the Congo Free State and the Uganda 
Protectorate, the okapi ( Ocapia Johnstoni), though a member 
of the giraffe tribe (family Giraffidae), is really more like an 
antelope. It serves to connect the giraffes with a number ol 
extinct ruminants, such as the European Samolherium, the 
Grecian Helladotherium, and the huge Indian Sivatherium. 
The discovery of the okapi may, indeed, be said to be the 
most interesting event of modern times in all the domain of 

natural history. To the 
present day perhaps a score 
' of skins have been for- 

f \ 1 warded to this country. 

Only one white man can 
^ ’*v claim to have shot an okapi. 

\ When Sir Harry Johnston 

sent home an entire skin 
and two skulls, the exis- 
tence in Central Africa of a 
type of ruminant supposed 
to be entirely extinct was 
fully demonstrated. That 
skin was mounted by Messrs. 
Rowland Ward, Ltd., of 
“ The Jungle," Piccadilly, 
London (from whom I ob¬ 
tained the accompanying 
photograph of the okapi), 
and it is now exhibited in 
the Natural History Branch 
of the British Museum. 

Measuring about five feet 
high to the shoulder, the 
forehead, ears, neck, and 
nearly the whole of the body 
of the okapi arc of a purplish 
brown colour. The face is 
fawn, the limbs are trans¬ 
versely banded with black 
>kaoi. and w ^ te • below the knees 

. L # . _ . . and hocks the limbs are 

fohnston in Central Afnca in .90..) white> save for a black band 

round each fetlock and a 
black stripe down the front of the fore-legs. As in ail forest¬ 
dwelling animals, it has large and capacious ears. 

All the information that at present we have concerning the 
okapi has been obtained from natives. The forest pigmies 
seem to know the creature well, and their name for it is * o’api. ’ 
According to them, the okapis go about in pairs, browsing 
upon leaves in the thickest and most secluded regions of the 
forest, and they say that none of the animals have horns. 

Even more extraordinary than the okapi's weird shape is 
the strangeness of its coloration. Without doubt this colouring 
is protective, thus enabling weak and defenceless Ocapia Johnstoni 
to remain concealed from its enemies. In the dark parts of 
the primeval forest, the undergrowth of dense swamp-loving 
plants and orchids forms a mass of vegetation that, glistening 
with moisture, shows up in white streaks against the shadows 
of the general gloom and the bluish-brown or russet of the 
layers of fallen leaves. In that sombre environment the 
okapi's queer coloration enables it to remain unseen. Dr. 

J. David, who spent some time in the Albert Edward district. 


wings. Insects that live in the water, such as water-beetles, 
have special modifications to this respiratory apparatus. 
The breathing holes of a water-beetle are placed in a double 
row along its back, and they lead into an air-cistern or reservoir 
formed by the space that there is between the hollowed upper 
surface of the hind part of the body and the arched wing cases. 
Rising to the top of the water, the beetle pushes the tip of its 
body up into the air, draws a quantity of air through the stig- 
matic apertures into the air cistern, and then dives. And 


is of opinion that in its native forest an okapi cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished at a distance greater than from twenty to twenty- 
five paces. It is a wonderful provision of nature, and the 
result seems the more surprising when we notice by observing 
either this photograph or a stuffed specimen that the okapi 
is rather than otherwise a conspicuous animal. But its bright 
colouring blends perfectly with that of its habitat. 

The okapi differs from the giraffe by having a shorter neck 
and limbs, no mane, different coloration, and, so far as is known, 
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by being hornless. That it belongs to the Giraffidae is proved 
by the nature of its skull and teeth. Its eyes are smaller than 
those of a giraffe; the head has a very convex profile and a 
narrow, downwardly bent muzzle, the length and mobility 
of which facilitates feeding on low forest underwood and swamp 
vegetation. At present the tongue of the okapi is unknown, 
but from the shape of the lower jaw it is doubtless long and 
extensile as in the giraffe. When looking at the picture it 
is important to bear in mind that, from the conclusive evidence 
I have above quoted, the okapi is in no way related to the zebra. 

• * * 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF A BUTTERFLY. 

By H. D. Twain (Dundruin, Ireland). 

(Prize-tvinning Nature Note for April.) 

The butterfly itself is, no doubt, one of the best-known insects, 
but the various stages of its life history are not always so well 
known. In the following paragraphs, an endeavour is made 
to describe the life history clearly. 

There are four stages in the life history of almost every insect, 
and the butterfly is no exception. These stages are : (i.) the 
egg ; (ii.) the larva or caterpillar; (iii.) the pupa or chrysalis; 
and (iv.) the perfect insect or imago. 

The life of a caterpillar is fairly well known even to those 
who do not go in for the science of entomology, and seems 
simple enough. But when looked into thoroughly, the cater¬ 
pillar's life is really complex. 

The creature undergoes a number of “ moults"—that is, 
it casts its skin. These moults number four, five, and sometimes 
six. Caterpillars eat ravenously. They often destroy whole 
trees and bushes by their ravages. 

When nearly mature, the wings of the future butterfly can 
be seen, on close examination, as tiny “ buds," so to speak, in 
she caterpillar’s body. 

From the caterpillar we may pass to the pupa stage. This 
stage is not attractive. Suffice it to say that it is the state of 
slumber. It is in this stage that the caterpillar undergoes 
its marvellous transformation into a winged butterfly. The 
forms of the wings, legs, and antennae (feelers), can be seen 
on the pupa case. 

The perfect insect is best known of all these stages. The 
wings are often beautifully coloured. The legs are six in number. 
The colour on the whole insect is composed of minute scales," 
which, when rubbed off look like dust, but when examined 
microscopically are seen to have a definite form, which varies 
according to the species of butterfly. The eyes are what are 
known as compound eyes, and are made up of innumerable 
six-sided lenses—very different from the twelve round eyes of 


the caterpillar. There is a long " tongue " or proboscis, which 
has two rows of bell-shaped suckers, in place of the mandibles 
of the caterpillar. When not in use, this tongue is carried 
coiled up, between two " palpi " or lips, like a watch-spring. 
The tongue is the instrument for eating, and is adapted for 
sucking purposes. 



A Sparrow-Hawk on her Nest. 

(Prize-ui titling Nature Photograph for April. Sent by 
G. A. Welfear, E. Peckham, Kent. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the ** B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, microscopes, magnifying*glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rtxiv 
painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-st.^} 
boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: ** If success 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice. —“ Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication 
They should be addressed as above. 
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F. G. Sharp. —In our fifth volume, on pages 604 and 622, there 
was an article on " The Cricket Bat : How to make it, choose 
it, and use it,” by Dr. W. G. Grace. It is as good a guide 
now as it was then, and there is none better. The name 
of a bat has nothing to do with its quality. All makers 
make good bats, many of different names are made at 
the same workshop, and some of those of the best-known 
names are not so good as they might be. The chief points 
are good balance, light weight and a handle that fits the 
hand. A bat that suits one player may not suit another. 
Go to a good shop and choose a straight-grained bat that 
suits you. 

S. T. E. L. —(1) George II. halfpenny, 1730, worth a shilling. 
(2) George III. farthing, 1773, worth a shilling. 3 is 
a Dutch stiver, 4 is Turkish, 5 is Hessian of a farthing 
in value, 6 is Portuguese, a forty reis piece of the value 
of, say, twopence. 

A Beginner. — 1 is what it says it is, Chinese Imperial Post ; 
2 is not a postage stamp at all. Catalogues of stamps 
are published by all stamp dealers at different prices. 
That of Stanley Gibbons is one of the best, but it costs 
five shillings for the two volumes. There are so many 
stamps nowadays that you will find it better to specialise 
in those of some continent or country. 


F. J. Lapworth. —The speed will be in proportion to the pressure 
you are working at, and if the boiler is well made it can 
be tested up to 50 lb. hydraulic by means of a small pump, 
and you can then work it at 25 lb. and set the safety valve 
to blow off at 30 lb. The engine will run at from 1,000 
to 1,500 revs, per minute, if properly made with wide steam 
ports. The size of the driving pulley on the engine is 
one inch and a quarter in diameter. 


A Bluecoat Boy. —(1) The best way is to write to the Esperanto 
Association, 17 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. (2 and 3) Have 
you never heard of the censor ? 

Anxious. —In many stamp collections there are some of the New 
Zealand landscape series which are not worth much more 
than the face value at present. The size you give would 
be 13! in. by 9J in. You should have said mm. not cm. 

R. C. Atterton. —There are dozens of books on the matter. 
Go to Rees’s bookshop in Waterloo Place and get the list 
of books recommended for candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. All examination papers and particulars are 
obtainable there. 


Louis Arnott — I think that ” A Sailing Punt and How to 
Build it,” in Vol. 23, would suit your purpose. This 
boat has proved to be highly satisfactory to many readers. 

Frank Cook. —See ” The Boy Scout's Companion,” by Morley 
Adams (Religious Tract Society), and ” The Book of 
Woodcraft,” by Ernest Thompson Seton (Constable & Co.). 
Messrs. James Brown <fc Son, of Glasgow, who are Boy 
Scout publishers, issue a little volume of the kind that 
you want. Write for their catalogue. 

W. T. Lindsay. —Thanks for the photos of Australian scenery. 
Are you following the new feature, the ” Boy's Own " 
Field Club ? English readers would like to have some 
notes and photos from you for reproduction in those pages. 


C. Harrison. —Take the MS. to some one publishing similar 
music, whose name is known to you. There must be 
quite half-a-dozen of the leading firms you know to be 
of good repute. There is no registration of copyright 
now : the date of publication is that of the copyright. 

C. L. Travis. —We have had several articles on bookbinding 
at home during the last thirty years, but they are all out 
of print. A book that might suit you is ” Practical Book¬ 
binding,” by W. B. Pearce, published at fifteen pence, 
post free, by Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, 
E.C. We are dealing with this subject again shortly. 

Half-Crown. —A half-crown of 1689 is of the first issue of William 
and Mary, and if in good preservation should be worth 
four shillings. 

Constant Reader. —(1) A diver has worked at a depth of 34 
fathoms, that is 204 feet. (2) The stamp is Bulgarian, 
the landscape on it shows the tower of King Asen, and the 
face value is a stotinka. The lev of 100 stotinki is worth 
ninepence halfpenny. 

L. 0. F. 801. — (1) ” Ne pas livrer dimanche ” and ” Niet 
bestellen op zondag ” mean ” Not to be delivered on Sunday.” 
(2) A groat of Henry VIII. should be worth three shillings 
or more unless it is of the second issue, which has the profile 
to the right and is worth sixpence less. 

H. N. K. —The twopenny piece of George III. in very good condi¬ 
tion is worth half a crown; a half-crown of Queen Anne is 
worth four shillings, and one of George II. about sixpence less, 
but all depends on the condition. The gold broad of Cromwell 
fetches from four to seven guineas. A threepenny piece 
of Charles II. is worth two shillings. 


L. H. P. Drayton-Lee. —” The Ivory Hunters ” was written by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., and appeared in our Thirtieth 
Volume (1907-8). 

A Youthful Reader. —(1) The late Talbot Baines Reed was bom 
at Hackney on April 3, 1852, and died at Highgate on Nov. 
28, 1893. (2) New competitions are under consideration. 

L. Brighton (S. Australia.) —Your plans and instructions how 
to build a io-foot canvas boat are to hand, but we have 
no opening for them in our pages. The article on building 
a canvas canoe was reprinted in the December, 1915, issue. 

R. P. Jones. —The white bands round the funnels of warships 
are their distinguishing marks. The ships are grouped 
in classes—Royal Sovereign class. Queen Elizabeth class. 
Iron Duke class, and so on—and each ship of the class 
has a different arrangement of bands so that it can be 
easily identified. The Thunderer is of the Orion class. 

Old Copper. —(1) Farthing of Charles II. worth two shillings. 
(2) Halfpenny of George II. worth sixpence. (3) Farthing 
of George II. worth fourpence. (4) Halfpenny of George III., 
1799, worth fourpence. (5) Penny of George III., 1806, should 
have its edge milled, worth a shilling. (6) Penny of George 
III., with rim, sixpence. (7) Penny of William IV., in mint 
condition, worth eighteen pence. (8) Farthing of George III., 
1806, worth twopence. (9) Farthing of George III., 1775, 
worth fourpence. (10) Farthing of Victoria, 1840, worth a 
penny. (11) Half-farthing of Victoria, 1844, worth sixpence. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P." 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space 
is limited , only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that , owing to the ** B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held os er some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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His Chums :—“ Cheer up, Wilkins, we’ll stand under 
the window and listen ! ” 



CLEVER PAT. 


FIRST STEPS.’’ 


A MONTHLY 
paper tells the 
following :— 

Pat was a witty 
young recruit, 
who was taking 
instruction in 
m arksmanship. 
The squad had 
finished firing. 
Pat was brought 
to task for his 
poor shooting, 
and told that he 
must do better at 
the next dis¬ 
tance ; there 
were to be seven 
rounds of quick 
firing. 

” Now, Pat,” 


” THUMP-rattlety-bang I ” went the piano. 

“ What are you trying to play, Jane ? ” called out her father 
from the next room. 

“ It's an exercise from my new instruction-book, * First 
Steps in Music,’ ” she answered. 

“ Well, I knew you were playing with your feet,” he said, 
grimly ; “ but don't step so heavily on the keys—it disturbs 
my thoughts.” 

* • * 

IDENTIFIED. 

The lesson in natural history had been about the rhinoceros 
and the teacher wanted to know how well the lesson had been 

learned. 

Now, name something,” she said, ” that is dangerous to 
get near to and that has a horn.” 

I know, teacher. I know,” called Willie Jones. 

Well, Willie, what is it ? ” 

” A motor-car.” 

* * * 


the sergeant told him, ” fire at target number five.” 

Pat banged away, and hit target number four, seven times 
in succession. 

” What target did you aim at ? ” asked the irate officer. 

” Number five, sorr,” answered Pat. 

” And you have hit number four every time.” 

Bedad. sorr ! ” retorted Pat, ” that would be a grand thing 
in war. Sure, I might aim at a private and hit a gin’ral 1 ” 
* * * 

“GOING, GOING-! ” 

” Gone 1 ” shouted the wildly excited individual, waving 
his arms in the middle of the street. A crowd quickly gathered. 

“ Gone ! Gone ! Gone ! ” he shrieked, again and yet again. 

” What’s the matter? Cashier eloped with your money ? ” 

” House burned down ? ” 

” Lost a child ? ” 

” No, no, no ! But it’s gone ! 

Fifty-seven people held their breath, and then asked as one, 
” What's gone ? ” 

The excited individual suddenly became calm. 

” Yesterday is gone, my friends, he said, with a glad smile, 
" and to-day is going. You may die to-morrow or to-day ; you 
should take out a policy of life insurance with my firm, 
the-” 

Then fifty-seven strong men seized him and bore him to the 
nearest horse-trough. 



TOO INCONSTANT ! 

They were about the roughest, rawest lot of recruits the 
sergeant ever had to tackle. He had worked hard at them 
for three hours and at last thought they w T ere getting into some 
kind of shape, so he decided to test them. 

” Right turn I ” he barked. Then, before they had ceased 
to move, came another order. ” Left turn 1 ” 

One yokel slowly left the ranks and made off towards the 
barrack-room. 

” Here, you ! ” yelled the sergeant angrily, " where are you 
off to ? ” 

” Ah’ve had enough,” replied the recruit, in disgusted tones. 
" Tha doesn’t know’ tha own mind for two minutes runnin* ! ” 

* * * 

A NEW WAY. 

The traveller, having given instructions to the “ boots ” 
that he was to be called at 4.30, went up to bed. 

It seemed as though he had been there five minutes when, 
bang ! bang ! came at the door. 

He turned over drowsily, and was about to receive the money 
in advance on a thousand-pound order when—bang ! came 
something at the door again. 

” Who’s there ? ” he asked. 

” Me, sir,” said a voice. ” Please come quickly and sign tins 
receipt, sir.” 

” Receipt ? ” he repeated vaguely. 

” Yes, sir. Most important, sir, must be signed at once, 
sir ! ” 

With ideas of cheques, orders, legacies and registered letter^ 
floating dimly through his brain, the traveller staggered out 
of bed and switched on the light. As he did so a piece of paper 
was pushed under the door. He seized it and read, " Called 
at 4.30, as requested. Please sign here.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
1 unny Story sent in by a reader of the ‘‘B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stones foe this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, "Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.. and 
mark envelope or postcard ‘‘Funny Story Competition.’* 


The winner of this month’s prize is Henry Ggudie. North 
Scousburgh, Dunrossness, Shetland, for the storyette entitled 
" Clever Pat.” 
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The Hoard of the Devil-Tree. 


A Tale of Treasure in the Caicos. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

PART I. 

I. curious, isolated folk, who seldom visit either Port of 

Spain in Trinidad or Kingston in Jamaica. They prefer 
UMOUR had it that old Pater- to sit out beyond the two, deriding the insignificant outer 
son had scooted from Edin- world and regarding their own tiny paradise of an island 
burgh before his “ finals,” as the metropolis round which the world revolves. In 
and he was always known in breed they are Spanish some, German some, Carib a little, 
St. John’s as ” the Doctor,” English some, and Dutch some—a mongrel breed of many 
though he looked about the good qualities and some bad. The Doctor—to give him 
last man on earth to deserve his more popular appellation—despised them, but without 
such an appellation. He was good cause, and spoke of them as M half-breed Hottentots,” 
always shabbily dressed in if he chanced to speak with a pure-blooded visitor to St. 
clothes that had once been John’s. This was utterly unjust, for there was no ad- 
some other colour, very fre- mixture of blood between the few negro families, survivals 
quently one or other of his of slave days, who dwelt apart in their own corner of St. 
brown boots—for he never wore black ones—leaked, and John’s, and the remainder of the population. But it was 
his Panama hat was a pick-up from somewhere, with a all one to the Doctor, who was disliked accordingly, 
carefully stitched-down rent in its side. He never had That is, until Bentley came to St. John’s with plenty 
any money, except when there were old books for sale, of money, two boys nearing manhood, and theories of his 

and then he would bid and bid until other would-be pur- own on the ethics of nutmeg growing for profit. The 

chasers dropped out and left him in possession. Doctor saved Jack Bentley, elder of the two boys, from 

He lived alone in a little corrugated-iron shanty that drowning, one day, and after that he was free of the Bentleys’ 
;tood, shaded by decrepit looking coffee-trees that never establishment, a privilege he took care not to abuse, 
blossomed, half-way up the hill which rises behind the Both Jack and Harry Bentley found the Doctor’s knowledge 
iny harbour of St. John’s. Once a quarter he came of all forms of sport invaluable. He knew where the best 

lown to the harbour to watch the inter-island mail boat shooting was to be had, what time and place afforded 

ound the point, and at these times he would talk, to any the best fishing, how to stuff birds and mount butterflies— 
vho cared to listen, about ” waiting for my letter.” Having he was a perfect encyclopaedia of natural history, and a 
ashed the contents of the letter, he would retire to his good companion to boot. 

rubbing about in the woods, his fishing, and his books, Yet there was, at times, something sinister about the 
intil another quarter had gone by. Doctor. It came out strongly when old Defries, one of the 

St. John's (not the Antiguan capital) is, as you may men whose memory ran back to the founding of St. John’s, 
ot know, the nearest civilised spot to the swamps and lay dying. Harry Bentley and his brother came on the 
ungles of the Caicos, and the people of St. John’s are a Doctor seated outside his little shanty one day, when it 
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was felt that Defries was very near his end, and the 
Doctor did not look up, but kept on gazing down from 
the hillside on which he sat toward St. John’s. 

” Feel unsociable, Doctor ? ” Harry asked. 

" I’m waiting for Defries to die,” the Doctor answered 
composedly, and went on watching. 

Harry paused a few minutes, startled by such a remark, 
but making no comment. At last the Doctor shrugged 
his shoulders and looked up at his visitors. 

“ There—that's over—Defries is dead,” he said. 

” How do you know ? ” Harry asked. 

" I felt him die,” the Doctor answered, as if it were 
quite natural to possess such telepathic power (Harry 
ascertained afterwards that Defries must have died at 
that time, as nearly as could be calculated). ” I had an 
interest in it, you see—Defries had a secret that he’d 
promised to me.” 

” A secret ? ” Jack echoed. 

u One that he wouldn’t let go while he lived—but it’s 
promised to me. His father had it, and his grandfather 
—Defries was descended from a bloodthirsty old buccaneer 
of Morgan’s time—sack of Panama, and all that—and 
there’s a secret . . . never mind, though.” 

His monologue trailed off to silence, and he looked very 
old and rather evil as he sat, his fingers interlaced round 
his drawn-up knees, complacent in the thought of old 
Defries’ death. 

” He left no heirs,” he said again. ” No near relatives— 
it’s justly mine, since he left it to me. And they never 
would touch it, neither he nor his father. l’d not have 
let it rest so long.” 

” What ? ” Harry asked. 

The Doctor looked up suddenly—he had almost forgotten 
that he had an audience. Then he stood up and pointed 
high across the little harbour of St. John’s, indicating 
the faint grey at the world’s edge, where the sky fell down 
on the sea, that told on such clear days as these of the 
existence of keys and islands and swamp ground which 
made the edge of the Caicos—a little world of half-forgotten 
jungle and unending, gloomy mystery. ' 

” That! ” he said. ” And you shall come in—you and 
Jack. We three will go-” 

His erect, strong-looking form grew suddenly limp, 
like a sensitive plant when a leaf is pinched or broken— 
” But it isn’t time, yet,” he concluded. 

“ What isn’t time, Doctor ? ” Jack Bentley asked. 
” You’re talking the very tallest kind of mysteries.” 

The Doctor sat down again. ” It’s seven and twenty 
years since I first heard of it, and seven and twenty years 
is a long time. I had to get out somewhere from home 
after the smash, or they wouldn’t have given me any 
allowance to live on, and hearing of this brought me over 
to find Defries—never mind how I heard. Only, I farmed 
and cultivated him, petted and befriended him, and even 
then the most he’d promise was that he’d hand the secret 
on to me when he died. Ever since then I’ve waited for 
him to die, and now—Harry, boy, after I’ve solved it ! 
Home—London in July, and Edinburgh—a walk down 
Princes Street in September with the wind blowing up from 
Leith. Motor-cars—I’ve never seen one, but I can own 
them when-” 

” When ? What is the wonderful secret 5 ” Harry 
asked impatiently. 

” We’ll see — perhaps I’ll take you in, you and Jack. 
It’s a long trip—over long for one man to make alone, 
and heaven only knows what that jungle’s like to get 
through. Besides, it’s two hundred years and more since 
anyone went, except for old Def ries’ great-grandfather." 

Then Harry understood. For from Caracas and Port 
of Spain, round by Barbados and up by way of Kingston 
to the Florida coast, legends of buried treasure are common 
as coconuts, nearly, and the stories of what lies hidden among 
the Bahamas have grown wearisome and stale. 

" I should have thought you would know better, Doctor,” 
he remarked, with plainly visible scepticism. 

The Doctor laughed. ” Better than most,” he retorted, 
" since I’ve waited over twenty years for Defries to die. 


Come ”—he got up suddenly, and seemed to thrust the 
subject away—” let’s go down to the beach and have a 
look at my crab-pots.” 


II. 

FORTNIGHT passed before any further allusion 
was made to Defries’ death or his secret, and then, 
one day as the two youngsters were out fishing 
with the Doctor, away beyond the western out- 
thrust of rock that makes one arm of the harbour at St. 
John’s, Harry Bentley spoke of something as happening 
” the day after Defries was buried.” Then the Doctor 
hauled in his line and cleared his throat with a rattling 
cough that made both his companions look up. There was 
nothing on his line, and he wound it carefully on the red 
and deposited it on the seat beside him. 

” I finished deciphering Defries* secret last night,” 
he said. ” It was such rotten bad old Spanish that I had 
to study it and worry over it. Now, I’d like you two 
to come in with me on a long hunt; I’d rather let you in 
than any of the half-breed Hottentots round there,” and 
he jerked his thumb toward where St. John's lay beyond 
the point. 

" It sounds exciting,” Jack Bentley remarked. 

“It’s more than that—worth a hundred nutmeg estates,” 
the Doctor replied. He took out a corn-cob pipe, filled 
it with reeking, black* tobacco, and lighted the foul thing, 
emitting dark-blue, poisonous fumes that Harry Bentley 
waved away with his hand when they came too near his 
nostrils. ” It’s the rakings of half a dozen years of villainy, 
hidden in the Caicos.” 

” We’ve heard that yarn before.” Jack could not 
resist saying it. 

” All right,” the Doctor responded. He extracted 
another match from the only sound pocket of his rusty, 
ancient coat, and smoked on silently. 

” Look here. Doctor,” Harry remarked, after the silence 
had lasted some time. ” If there’s any good sport—no 
matter what kind—to be got out of this venture, you can 
count us in it. We’ll believe in the wealth when we 
see it.” 

The Doctor smoked on for a while. Then—” Perhaps 
that's only natural,” he said, ” for most of these yarn 
are too thin to matter. This one, though, is different.” 

” Yes,” Jack remarked. ” They all are.” 

” Look here ! ” the Doctor stared steadily for emphasis. 

” Do you want the story, or don’t you ? ” 

“ Of course we want it,” Jack answered. ” Don’t get 
touchy. Doctor.” 

” Then don’t interrupt with silly remarks. Just listen. 
Ever heard of Paul Dupont ? ” 

Both boys shook their heads at the name. 

” As nearly as I can make out he was a Scotch Frenchman 
who flourished in Morgan’s time—only he was in a smaller 
way of business than Morgan, and he never turned 
respectable. But he did a roaring trade in Spanish ships 
from Panama and Vera Cruz, as long as his luck lasted— 
plank-walking, throat-cutting, and all the rest of it. He 
collared one of the last consignments of Inca gold plate ( 
ever sent up from Peru, and his storehouse was over 
there.” 

The Doctor extended a tobacco-stained finger toward 
where, down under the horizon line, the jungles of the 
Caicos lay. 

" He made his store in the regular buccaneer way—got 
two men to go with him and hide the surplus, and thee 
killed them when they’d finished their work so that he 
only should know the secret. It was the fashion to d? 
that then, and lives were cheap enough in his trade. And 
one of the men of his cut-throat crowd was named Defries ’ 

He paused to let the information sink in, lighted his 
pipe again, and resumed. 

'* As far as I can make out, old Dupont went on having 
a roystering time for two or three years after establishing 
his main store, and he planted another hoard on one oi 
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“ And the secret died with Dupont,” Jack Bentley 
remarked. 

" No, it didn’t,” the Doctor contradicted, energetically. 

" That Defries who was one of his crew was taken to 
Charleston—or whatever place it was on the American 
coast—to be hanged with his chief, and he escaped after 
landing. Being a loyal sort of chap, he tried to effect 
old Dupont’s escape as well, and couldn’t manage it. When 
there was no more hope, old Dupont managed to convey 
to Defries a scrap of parchment, written on in such rotten 
bad Spanish that it took me days to make it out, and that 
little strip of skin was handed down in the Defries family till 
it came to this old chap who’s just died—he was a direct de¬ 
scendant of Dupont’s cut-throat ally. He promised I should 
have the parchment when he died, and—well, I have it.” 


<<^>l 

to die,’ the Doctor answered composedly, and went on 
watching.” (See page 570.) 

they were two strapping big chaps, according to what old 
Defries told me, the sort that would be afraid of nothing. 
They came over here—it was all waste land then, except for 
two or three sugar plantations—and settled down where St. 
John's stands now. Unlike most of these island people— 
Defries had the story from his grandfather, who was old 
enough to remember things when it happened—they were 
both ambitious chaps, not content to sit about and drowse 
in the sun, and the great-grandfather’s brother had seen 
Europe. One day they got the parchment out, and 
studied out its meaning, and then they got a boat and 
went over by Turk Island and among the cays that lie 
round Grand Caicos.” 

” Well ? ” Harry Bentley asked. 

“ Well, only the great-grandfather came back, and he 
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“ Let's see,” said Harry. 

The Doctor smiled and shook his head. “ I keep it 
where it’s safe,” he said. “ I shouldn’t carry such a thing 
as that about with me.” 

” What does it tell ? ” Jack asked. 

“ Wait a bit—there’s more to tell, yet,” the Doctor 
answered. ” The original Defries of the story came out 
to the islands again and settled on a little handful of 
ground somewhere off the coast of Hayti—married, and 
had a family. He had one shot at getting the treasure, 
according to the family records, and didn’t get it. His 
sons and grandsons left it alone—there was some legend 
of what had happened to the old 
chap, and how he’d only just got 
off with his life—so they settled 
to pig-keeping and other things, 
and let a fortune rest. Then this 
last Defries of all had a great¬ 
grandfather-” 

” Yes, he would 
have, most likely,” 
Jack Bentley put in. 

The Doctor did not 
hear the interrup¬ 
tion. “The 
* great grand¬ 

father had a 
b r o t h e r— 


! the cays among the Bahamas ; it was found, and made 
k its finders rich for life, about sixty years ago. But Dupont 
was like the pitcher—he went to the well once too often, 
and got broken. It was three ships to his one, and when 
he tried to drop a light in his powder magazine the light 
went out—too much draught, or something. Anyhow, 
they caught him and hanged him in Charleston, or 
L somewhere round there, and the things that came out at 
his trial-” 

Again the Doctor paused, while the story that he told 
! seemed inconceivable, utterly unreal. There was the 
peaceful little settlement of St. John’s, a mile or two 

f 
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hadn’t much sense left—he raved about a tree that walked 
about. Nobody could make head or tail of the weird 
stories he told, and it was thought generally that his 
brother had tumbled out of the boat on the way back, or 
something of the sort, though the great-grandfather had 
a huge piece of flesh torn out of his arm in a way nobody 
could understand. There was something uncanny about 
the whole business ; and. he brought back an ingot of 
virgin gold, about six pounds* weight. He said there were 
scores like that, and coins and gold vessels—Inca stuff, 
I suppose—they were guarded so that nobody would ever 
touch them. It may have been all lies—I don’t know ; 
but he put such a fear of Dupont’s hoard into his sons that 
they were able to scare the rest of the family, and 
the stuff lies there yet among the Caicos for us to 
take.” 

” Then you believe in it ? ” Jack asked. 

" As certainly as I believe that old Defries is dead and 
I have the parchment.” 

“ I don’t know-” Jack hesitated, thinking. 

” Oh, let’s go in for it, I’ve always had a wish to see 
what the Caicos jungle is like,” Harry interjected. ” It’ll 
be the best day’s outing we’ve had since we’ve been here.” 

The Doctor sat back and laughed. ” Day’s outing ! ” 
he said. ” It’ll take us two days and nights to get there.” 

” We’d pull over there in a day, in a boat,” Harry 
Bentley observed. 

” A long day,” the Doctor dissented, ” and then you've 
left out the fooling among odd waterways that we’d have 
to do, according to old Dupont’s directions. Though 
I’ve never been near the place. I’m certain we’d never find 
it unless we had the chart with us—though we’ll get away 
again easily enough.” 

“ How ? ” Jack asked. 

” When you leave the place, the parchment says that 
the current will drift you back to open water.” 

” Altogether, it sounds pretty circumstantial,” Jack 
observed. ” I think you may count us in—eh, Harry ? ” 

“ To the last cinder,” Harry concurred. 

” And the division of the spoil—third shares ? ” the 
Doctor asked. 

" We’ll leave you to divide it as you like when we 
get it—we're coming for the fun of the thing,” Jack 
said. 

'* I suggest a half share to the Doctor as finder, and we 
two divide the other half,” Harry put in. 

” We’ll leave it at that, then,” said the Doctor. ” And 
the moon’s full next Friday—what about starting on 
Tuesday evening ? That’ll give us a day to poke about 
the cays after we get over there, and 
then we can lie dp for a night.” 

” Tuesday evening it is,” Jack 
agreed, and his brother nodded com¬ 
pliance. 

“ One thing I ought to tell you, 
though,” the Doctor said, rather un¬ 
easily. ” The original old Defries, 
when he went to get the hoard, got 
away with his life and nothing else. 

When this chap’s great-grandfather 
and his brother went over, one was 
killed in some way and the other 
nearly scared into imbecility. There’s 
Dupont’s hoard somewhere among the 
Caicos, but there’s something else as 
well.” 

” You’re not trying to put us off, 

I hope ? ” Jack asked. 

” I'm not,” the Doctor spoke with 
blunt earnestness. ” I'm pointing out 
that we’re not in for child’s play, 
and there may be big danger. You 
two are out for adventure, just like 
youngsters; I’m a man nearly old, 
and I've waited out a man’s life to 
get at this, so you can guess I'd stick 
at little to carry it through. If it 


could have been done alone, I should never have asked 
you to come ; I tell you that straight.” 

” But what is there in it ? ” Harry asked. ” Whatever 
it was that scared Defries’ great-grandfather must be 
past hurting us now.” 

” Defries said the old chap raved of a tree that wall ed 
about, and that gave me a hint. There’s a yarn in Hakluyt 
about a plant that has some sort of life more than a plant 
ought to have—some old Spaniard found it down in the 
South Seas, he said. Of course it’s as much a fairy tale 
as the city of Manoa and Ponce de Leon’s quest for the 
fountain of youth in Florida, but-” 

” I think we can miss out fairy tales, Doctor,” Jack 
Bentley interrupted. ” The probability is that you've 
waited so long for this chance that you imagine ri; ks and 
see impossible dangers. Anyhow, we two are game to 
see it through with you. What about an outfit, for we 
shall have to get everything ready for Tuesday evening ? ” 

” It’s all settled then,” the Doctor concluded, in a way 
that suggested relief at finding his warnings taken so lightly. 
” Well, we shall want-” 

From that point they proceeded to discuss details and 
arrange for the necessities of a five days* trip. 


III. 

HUS, on Tuesday evening as planned, they three 
tramped with sacks of provisions slung over 
their shoulders down to the little sandy spit 
that runs out from the western side of St. John's 
harbour, and Spot, Jack Bentley’s terrier, went with them. 
They stowed their sacks aboard the chosen boat, a long, 
light, two-oared teak-built thing, with a sail that could 
be stepped for a favouring wind; a craft eminently suited 
to their venture, so long as the sea did not run too high. 
That night the suiface of the waters was fretted only by 
little oily running lines, and the surf rustled lazily on the 
sand; everything promised well. They ran the boat down 
into the water, the Doctor and Harry jumped in, Jack pushed 
them off and jumped in after them, and Spot, having swum 
a few yards, was lifted aboard. ” I may as well take him,” 
Jack remarked. ” The little beggar wants to come.” 

” It's up to me to steer,” the Doctor announced, as he 
took the stem seat. ” That is, till we get daylight and 
sight some recognisable point. I’ve studied charts till 
my eyes ached, and studied out the set of every current 
I’U go by the stars if they hold, and if not I’ve got a com¬ 
pass. We’ll set the sail and lash it, and then we’re off.’’ 

So they stepped the mast and ran 
up their sail, after which Jack and 
Harry took an oar apiece ” to help the 
wind,” as they said. It was neces¬ 
sary, for the breeze that helped them 
was steady, but very light. They 
rowed on steadily, with rests at long 
intervals, and ever the growing moon 
climbed down the sky to westward 
When it was near on setting, the 
brothers ceased rowing for a minute 
and looked about them. 

” Feel anything ? ” the Doctor 
asked them. 

“ A little lonely,” Harry confessed 
glancing round the circle of oily, quiet 
sea, and seeing, far off and very faint 
the twinkle of a light from the har¬ 
bour of St. John’s. ” It’s odd. I’ve 
been out night fishing with yon 
Doctor, but I never had this queer 
feeling before. As if—as if I were 
away from everything.” 

” It sounds pretty foolish, perhap? 
but I’ve got it too,” Jack said. 

” So have I,” said the Doctor 
” It’s as old Defries said, there s 
something uncanny about this hoar i 
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1 of Dupont’s. When the great-grandfather went he had 
absolute fear all the way there, he said, only people were 
more superstitious in those days. Still, ever since I read 
1 that parchment-” 

“ Well ? ” Jack asked. 

" I’ve begun to understand why the Defries left the 
* quest alone—you see, they were simple folk, likely to 
yield to superstition, and when you’ve read that infernal 
c screed-” 

He broke off and sat musing, keeping the boat’s head on 
the chosen course. The brothers took to their oars again, 

'• I don’t quite like letting you two in for this, even now,” 
the Doctor went on. “ It seems as if the spirit of old 
Dupont might be brooding on the water, wishing us harm. 
I’ve got an uncanny feeling myself, and if you two wish it 
we’ll turn back now and I’ll attempt it alone ; I want to 
give you every chance.” 

■' Chance to back out l ” Jack said, rather contemptu¬ 
ously. ” No, we’re not that- sort.” 

” It’s the last words of old Dupont’s parchment that 
stick in my mind, that and the Defries who never came 
back. The parchment wound up by telling the searcher 
to beware of the watcher.” 


” What sort of watcher ? ” Jack asked. 

” ‘ The watcher that never sleeps,’ according to the 
parchment.” 

” I should think it’s dozing by now, after a couple of 
hundred years and more,” Harry remarked, with a laugh 
that was not quite successful. 

” Anyhow, we’re coming with you. Doctor ; we’ll see 
it through, now,” Jack said decidedly. " It sounds like 
a real, thrilling, story-book adventure.” 

” That settles it finally, then,” the Doctor answered. 

After that they spoke no more, but the brothers 
rowed on while the Doctor steered with as much appar¬ 
ent care as if he were navigating a dangerous channel. 
The light in St. John’s harbour vanished below the 
skyline, the moon slid down over the world’s edge, and 
left them only stars and mystery, and presently there 
came in the east a pale glow that told of the approach 
of dawn. They felt like mariners on the edge of a no- 
man’s-land, and more and more insistent grew the 
thought of the watcher that never sleeps. It was as 
if the ghost of old Dupont hovered about them, whisper¬ 
ing grisly threats across the waters that had covered 
the victims of his many crimes. 


(To be concluded.) 


The White Plume. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

[It was the custom of King Henry of Navarre, before he went into battle, to say to 
his soldiers, “ Look out for my White Plume I ”] 



"W" OOK out for my White Plume ! ” he said, 
j Brave Henry of Navarre, 

J_ J And on his charger straight he sped, 

Into the van of war; 

And where the shocks of battle rose. 

His bravest and his best. 

Amid the thickest of the foes, 

Pressed to his snow-white crest. 

They followed him each gallant knight, 

With lance and sword and spear ; 

And still the Plume gleamed fair and white. 

Of him who knew not fear. 

And many doughty deeds were done. 

Where high the flags did wave, 

Round the White Plume brave men pressed on 
To glory and the grave. 

And in the great strife of the world, 

Where good makes war on ill. 

Another knight with flag unfurled 
Rides forth with earnest will. 

To all that love the right, Truth cries— 

Sounding to wrong its doom— 

While tides of battle fall and rise, 

" Look out for my White Plume ! ” 

We see him in the battle-fray. 

And brave men’s hearts are stirred, 


They press around him day by day. 
And catch his earnest word. 

And fighting still the noble fight. 

And waging still the war, 

\N here’er the plume is gleaming white, 
There still the bravest are. 

O noblest youth of noblest land, 

Go where he fights to-day. 

W T here wrong is fiercest, see him stand. 
Press onward to the fray. 

With all thy noble earnest dreams, 

O brave and generous youth, 

Press on to where it shines and gleams. 
The fair White Plume of Truth 1 



Fig. 2. 


A Linoleum Problem: Solution. 

(See page 560.) 

The dotted lines in fig. 1 show how the piece 
of linoleum may be divided and cut into two 
pieces. Fig. 2 shows how the two pieces may be 
fitted together to form a square. The letters 
A, B, C, D show the position of the two pieces. 








Humorous Happenings on the Field of Play. 


f ■ AHE cricket season is here again, but who cares, 
I when most of our cricketers are playing the 
A greater game for England on the battlefields 
in Flanders and elsewhere ? Those of us who 
are too old or too young for either game must be content 
to talk of old times, or look forward to happier days when 
the good old game may once more take its proper place 
in our national life. In the meantime, our old bats in 
the comer and our old “ Wisdens ” on the book-shelf must 
remind us of those happy careless days when nothing 
seemed more important in life than the visit of an Australian 
team and the selection of the English eleven to meet them, 
and the most interesting item of news was the order of 
going in or “ latest scores.” Those days now seem a long 
way off, and we begin to wonder if they will ever come 
again. 

Picking up my cricket Almanac for 1916 ,1 am reminded 
that the greatest cricketer of all time has passed pway— 
W. G. Grace, the champion of England before most 6f us 
were bom and, until a few years ago, the most prominent 
figure in English cricket. When he died last year I 
discovered, with something of a shock, that he was almost 
forgotten by the present gene¬ 
ration of cricketers. Among 
the stories told of him is one 
that illustrates this fact. It 
struck me as being a very likely 
story. 

Stories of “W. G.” 


The Grand Old Man of 
English cricket, on a country 
walk, stopped to correct and 
instruct some boys playing on 
a roadside pitch and got laughed 
at for his pains. “ Garn away,” 
said the youthful captain, 
” what does an old man like 
you know about cricket ? ” 

I can imagine the Doctor 
telling this story against him¬ 
self ; for of late years, in his 
tweed suit and cap, he didn't 
look much of a cricketer. 

I shall never forget my own 
disappointment when I saw the 
Champion for the first time. 
In my young days, of course, 
”W. G. ” was our great hero, 
and if the season's fixtures 
brought him anywhere within 
twenty miles of our country 
town, we used to save up our 
pocket money for the occasion, 
and if we could bowl a few 
balls at the old man at the 



nets we were happy. If by any chance we could get a 
ball or two past him we would brag about it for weeks. 

On one occasion one of our party, a tear-away bowler, 
not only beat the Champion, but clean bowled him. We 
didn’t know the word ” swank ” in those days, but his 
conduct became so unbearable that day that we had to 
put him under the seat in the train going home. 

In those days ” W. G.” was captain of Gloucestershire, 
and the County wanted new bowlers. 

A young man went up to Clifton with a good reputation, 
for a trial. After bowling a few overs to " W. G.,” the 
old man said, “ No, no good ! never be a bowler ! Bowled 
five overs at me, and never sent up a yorker ! ” 

This sank deeply into the young man's mind and he went 
away sad and thoughtful. A few days later he played 
in a Colts match and got ” W. G.” first ball with a yorker. 

The first time I ever saw ” W. G.” he was bowled the 
first ball of the match. The bowler was a left-hander 
named Shilton who at that time played for Warwickshire, 
and I never quite forgave him for it. I remember another 
occasion when the old man was given out l.b.w. before 
he had scored, and as he passed the umpire he said, in a loud 
voice which could be heard all 
round the ground, “ I was not 
out ! ” The umpire replied by 
simply holding up his hand 
very high in the air. 

In the next innings the old 
man was again given out l.b.w. 
by the same umpire. As he 
passed he growled out some¬ 
thing and up went the umpire’s 
arm. On his way to the 
pavilion the old man kept 
looking over his shoulder at 
the umpire, and every time he 
did so up went the umpire’s 
arm higher each time. As he 
disappeared into the pavilion 
he gave a last look at the 
umpire, who stretched his arm 
higher than ever. The old man 
never seemed quite satisfied 
with a l.b.w. decision. 


How He Was Out. 


1 * Garn ! 


What does an old man like you know 
about cricket ? ’ ” 


I played with a man at one 
time who was never satisfied 
that he was out fairly, he was 
always “umpired out.” 
“ Bowled off his big toe,” 
“ Caught off his elbow,” 
“ l.b.w.'d in the ribs,” were 
some of the strange things 
which happened to him. 
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One day he “ played on *' clearly enough, and the keeper 
took the ball quickly and touched the stumps. The bats¬ 
man as usual wasn't satisfied and appealed to the umpire, 
who knew his little weakness. ” Played on—clean bowled 
—caught at the wicket—stumped—and run out, sir ! " came 
the answer. Even the batsman smiled as he walked away. 

This same man had an idea that he was a great bowler 
of the *' googly ” type. One day in desperation, when two 
batsmen were well set, I put him on as a last hope. In his 
first over one of the batsmen caught the ball well with a 
mighty leg swipe, and by doing a terrific sprint along the 
boundary I just caught him with my outstretched left 
hand. “ There you are,” said my bowler, ” I knew I 
could separate 'em.” 

Trumper and a Hero Worshipper. 

Cricketers are as a rule modest men, and I find that 
the best of them are generally the most modest. 

When Victor Trumper came to 
England first I took a small boy 
to Lord's for the first time to see 
an Australian team. Trumper, 
then a lad of nineteen, had made 
a score of 300 at Brighton the 
week before. That day a black 
cat came into the long field and 
walked round Trumper, much to 
the amusement of the crowd. The 
next day Victor made his first 
century at Lord's and stamped 
himself as a great batsman. 

Going home that evening on a 
'bus down Oxford Street with my 
young friend, I discovered that 
Trumper and Howell, the Aus¬ 
tralian bowler, were on the same 
'bus. I introduced the little hero- 
worshipper, and he congratulated 
Trumper on his century and hoped 
he would make a lot more. 

Trumper was delightfully con¬ 
fused, thanked him and positively 
blushed, much to the amusement 
of Bill Howell. 

When J. T. Hearne and Pingher 
put out a strong Australian team 
ior eighteen runs, one taking five 
wickets for five and the other four 
for no runs, I remember seeing 
the two heroes after the match 
chatting together in the twilight 
as though the feat was an every¬ 
day occurrence and all in the week's work. I won¬ 
dered why some Duke had not driven them home to 
dinner. 

I interviewed the late Albert Trott, after he had put a 
ball over the pavilion at Lord's. He was as pleased as a 
schoolboy of course, but he didn't want to talk about it; 
he said, ” it was a bit of luck.” On the occasion of his 
benefit, when he did " the hat trick " in both innings against 
Somerset, he remarked that he had “ just caught a few 
of Sammy Wood's rabbits.” 

A Record “ Hat Trick. 0 

There are not many good bowlers who have not done 
" the hat trick ” at some time or other, but there are 
not many who have done it twice in one match. 

I once took part in a match when a bowler not only 
did it twice, but with the first three balls in each innings. 
There was plenty of excitement over the feat in the first 
innings, and in the second there was some jocular allusion 
to the odds against such an event happening again in 
a thousand years or so. Imagine the state of excite¬ 
ment when the same bowler began by bowling the 
first man and getting the second caught at the wicket. 


When the poor third batsmen came in with a brave 
smile, I think the fieldsmen felt the situation as acutely 
as he did. 

He took his guard in trembling silence. The bowler 
let fly, the ball twisted up off the bat high into the air 
over point’s head. I happened to be standing at third 
man, and I began to think of many things. I remem¬ 
bered that I had nearly missed my train that morning, 
and I devoutly wished I had. Then I wondered why 
with ten other men in the field that ball should have come 
to me ! 

The ball was up in the air somewhere—and every 
eye was on me—whilst my feet seemed dead and buried, 
with the grass already growing round my ankles 1 Some 
instinct made me reach out at arm's length and some¬ 
thing alive seemed to dive into my hand, which I 
clutched fiercely. The wild screech of ” Well held ! ” 
that went up seemed a long way off, and I was glad 
it was over l The bowler promised me one of the 
“ hats,” but I didn’t want it. 

“ Crack ” Cricketers in 
Small Matches. 

It is astonishing how first-class 
cricketers when playing in an 
ordinary matefr are often enough 
quite harmless. Big cricketers 
seem to reserve their powers for 
big occasions. Some years ago, 
when G. L. Jessop was in his 
prime, he played for a season with 
a Saturday club to which I be¬ 
longed. The first match he played 
with us was against a Surrey village 
club, and I remember we felt a 
little shamefaced about playing 
G. L. J. ; we felt rather sorry for 
our opponents. Jessop, however, 
was bowled first ball of the 
match by the blacksmith's boy. 
The lad was a little hero in the 
village that night, and walked on 
his heels for weeks. 

Jessop played half a dozen times 
with us, and I think his average 
was about six. He was quite down¬ 
hearted at his-want of success, yet 
he went down to Bristol and scored 
a brilliant century against a strong 
first-class County team. 

Once when the late Albert Trott 
was at the top of his form he 
played for me in a picnic match. The ground was a small 
one and at one end there was a spinney, and I lay awake 
the night before wondering how many balls he would lose 
for me ! Sure enough when he went in he had his eye on 
that spinney, but—he skied his first ball safely into point’s 
hands. In his second go he was again out for a duck, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the chaff about his ” pair of specs.” Yet 
next week he played in the Gentlemen and Players' Match 
at Lord's and, besides taking wickets, made plenty of runs. 

When our opponents went in that day I noticed that 
nobody was anxious to go in first, and most of them were 
quite anxious to go in last. After they had fixed the order 
of going in, they looked very funny indeed when I sent 
Trott out in pads and gloves to keep wicket 1 

I was once playing with a scratch team of youngsters 
in a Midland village and before the match commenced I 
noticed a very likely looking bowler at the nets. 

” Who is that ? ” I asked of the village captain. ” I 
spem to know him.” 

” Oh,” he said as carelessly as he could, “ that’s Toddles ” 
(the nickname of a 'Varsity and All England bowler) ; 

” he's staying with me for the week end, so I asked him 
to make one of the team. He won’t bowl unless it's 
necessary,” he added with a smile. 



“Trumper was delightfully confused and posi¬ 
tively blushed." 
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We had most exasperating luck. Two 
or three mis-hits, four byes, and an over¬ 
throw to the boundary brought their score 
up to within twenty of our total, and some 
of our fieldsmen rather lost their heads. 

The old man was enjoying the fun and 
made several cracks to the boundary 
worthy of his best days, and the little 
boy's father was shouting incoherent in¬ 
structions to his son, as the scores drew 
level. 

When the little boy made the winning 
hit over slip’s head of course we congratu¬ 
late! him and gave him the bail, but I 
had to explain to ten irate men why I had 
sent down that underhand “ tosh ” to 
him ! 


Some Cricket “Chestnuts.” 


“The ball was up in the air somewhere . . . whilst my feet seemed dead 
and buried, with the grass already g o ving round my ankles !" 


I told him what I thought of him, but begged him not 
to let our fellows know. 

I went in first quite readily. It was a good wicket and 
a good light and our. first wickets put on quite a lot of 
runs. Then Toddles came on and I soon left. But our 
boys treated him with most refreshing disrespect, and 
the last seven men carved seventy-seven runs off the 
'Varsity and All England bowler. If they had known who 
the bowler was I am afraid he would have frightened our 
rabbits out for about seven. 


A Small Boy’s Day Out. 

It is as foolish to underrate your opponents in cricket 
as to be overawed by them. I was playing in a match 
once at the end of the season and our opponents had 
turned up two men short. They had commandeered our 
old groundsman, and with a small boy who had come to 
see his father play they made up the XI. 

We went in first, and the substitutes were a source of 
amusement in the field. I forget the scores, but we had 
the match well in hand by fifty or sixty runs when the 
little boy came in tenth man. 

It was a trying time for him, but he smiled confidently 
to his father who was at the other end. We felt so safe 
that we could afford to be amused. I happened to be 
bowling and I sent down two or three overs to him under¬ 
hand. 

He had been well taught and played with a good straight 
bat. The father got a few and then the boy faced our 
fast bowler who considerately moderated his pace. The 
boy snicked a lucky one through the slips and everybody 
was quite happy, the fast bowler got ‘ ‘ pater's ” wicket 
with the next ball, and the old groundsman came in last 
man. 

“ Keep your bat down, sonny, and your wicket up,” 
he called to the boy, “ and don’t run till I tell ye.” 

The old man had been a good player in his time, but we 
knew he couldn’t last. He made one or two good strokes 
and one or two lucky ones, but every ball might be his 
hist. 

A mild excitement spread round the ground, but the 
old man and the boy were quite cool and I thought I had 
never seen a more ridiculous pair. There were no more 
underhands ; we must get them out now. We changed 
the bowling and a roar of laughter went round the ground 
when the little boy put one straight back into the 
hands of the new bowler and he missed it 1 


It is astonishing how often a good cricket 
story has to be repeated and claimed by 
the teller as original or fathered on to 
some well-known player. You all know 
the beginning—a good story is told of 
Alfred Mynn, Richard Daft, W. G. Grace, 
Johnny Briggs, George Hirst, or Jack 
Hobbs, and then up rolls the merry old 
chestnut that you have heard many times. 

Everybody knows the tale of the farmer who lent his 
field for a match stipulating that he should take part in 
it, insisting that he should go in first, and when he got 
out first ball of the match ordering the players out of his 
field. I have been surprised many times to meet men of 
all ages who claimed to have been one of the players in 
that match. All I can say is, there must have been more 
than twenty-two men on the field that day, and several 
farmers who owned that field. 

Then there is the story of the yokel of the local XXII. 
v. All England, who got a smash on the leg from the fast 
bowler and walked off the field. 

" You are not out, my man,” said the umpire kindly. 

“ Noa, but oi’m going ! ” said he, as he hobbled off to 
the dressing tent. 

The first time I heard this yarn it was told by A. N. 
Hornby of the Yorkshire fast bowler, Jackson, but I have 


“ I had never seen a more ridiculous pair." 
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no doubt it was told years before of Alfred Mynn, and I 
am sure it has been told since Jackson’s day of nearly 
every fast bowler. 

There is one hoary-headed old chestnut which always 
amused me, fathered on to a dear old gentleman who played 
in the first ’Varsity match in the “ thirties.” 

In those days the use of pads and gloves was unknown, 
but the wicket-keeper—or ” back stop ”—was allowed to 
use his coat to stop the ball, much as the urchins on the 
back pieces do in the present day. 

In discussing the question of the fastest bowler ever 


known, the relative claims of Alfred Mynn, Jackson, 
Spofforth, Kortright, Mold, Richardson, and Knox were 
•brought forward and tested, but the old gentleman who 
was ” holding the floor ” averred that none of them could 
compare with the famous ” Brown of Brighton.” He 
bowled so fast that a ball from him went through the 
wicket-keeper’s coat, killed a dog, broke a spectator’s leg 
on the boundary, and made a hole in the fence at the end 
of the ground ! 

I can imagine the tears streaming down the old gentle¬ 
man's face as he told the story for the hundredth time. 



Some Skuas. 


a LTHOUGH this poacher of the sea waves is allied 
/\ somewhat to the great gull tribes, it differs very 

V V materially from the gulls in its habits. The Skua is 

a hawk, so to speak. It is what the naturalist 
would class as a raptorial bird amongst other birds. Its 
nature does not permit of its finding its food at first hand. It 
dines in a second-class fashion. This 
bird sees a fishing gull and watches it. 

Should the gull secure a fish, the Skua at 
once gives chase to the gull. In a sort 
of highwayman fashion, it demands the 
gull’s quarry, and very often the Skua 
torments and worries the gull until it is 
absolutely compelled to disgorge its 
victim. Once this is done, the Skua 
allows the gull its liberty, but dines upon 
the plunder. Such is the relationship 
between gull and Skua, briefly told. 

Seen by the casual observer, the Skua 
might be reasonably considered a species 
of gull. It has all the appearance out¬ 
wardly of that bird, although darker in 
colouring. There are four species of this 
bird known to frequent our islands, the 
Common Skua, which is the largest of 
the family, being found in the outlying 
islands, such as Shetland, Faroes, and 
other groups. What is known as the Pomatorhine Skua is not 
a breeder so far as observed in the British Isles, but during 
autumn and winter migrations this species is generally well 
distributed throughout our marine limit. It is said to breed 
in Northern Siberia and Greenland. This bird has a lighter- 
coloured breast than the Common Skua, and has also a 
few bars across its throat and chest. Of all the species, this 
is perhaps the most exacting when it overtakes a home-bound 
sea-bird. So fierce is it that it will even go the length of 
striking and killing an obstinate gull that will not relin¬ 
quish its prey. Mrs. Jessie Saxby vouches for this. Failing 
t provender in the orthodox fashion, this bird will pick up 
any floating substance from the waves. Indeed it is credited 


with keeping in touch with the great armies of migrating 
Lemmings in Nova Zembla, and pouncing upon any straggler 
from their ranks while cn route. 

Perhaps the Pomatorhine Skua is more frequently noticed 
about the eastern shores beyond the Tweed than with us in more 
northern latitudes. Still, it is seldom seen on the southern shores 
of England, and is evidently a scarce bird 
along the western coasts, or about Ire¬ 
land. From the years 1879-1901 immense 
numbers reached our coast, and no fewer 
than 500 were said to have been secured 
by gunners in the fall of the former year. 
Usually, however, a couple or a single 
bird is all that the observer can note of 
this rather rare species. Some few years 
ago (1907) these birds visited the Firths 
of Tay and Forth, and naturalists conse¬ 
quently found " copy ” for their diaries. 
In one case no fewer than ten were 
counted in one bunch. 

Richardson's Skua is doubtless one of 
the most common of these birds in British 
waters. Its breeding range is very exten¬ 
sive. Colonies may be seen in the Outer 
Hebrides, and the birds themselves hunt 
the northern waters round our islands. 
While having the same plundering cha¬ 
racteristics as the other Skuas, this species is credited with a 
fearlessness in defence of its nest and young seldom equalled 
by any other member of the ornithological world. It will 
strike at the intruder with a fierceness and determination 
that are truly commendable. Mr. Richard Kearton, in one 
of his delightful nature books, tells how a male and female 
Skua attacked him at the same time at Henna Ness, repeatedly 
knocking off his cap with their feet as they swooped. There 
is another species called Buffon’s Skua. This is a smaller bird 
than any of the other three. It has been reported as breeding 
in Scotland, but this is questionable. It is a rara avis in 
Britain, only a few stragglers having been found now and again 
about our shores. A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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Mountain-Climbing as a Pastime. 

Notes on Some Famous British Rocks. 

By WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER. 


T HE word “ mountain¬ 
climbing ” hardly 
describes the feat 
which so many 
ardent spirits wish to accom¬ 
plish. Rock-climbing would 
be a better word. For it is 
the awful and precipitous 
mountain-rocks which invite 
the daring and the fearless. 
Switzerland has a splendid 
field for this exercise, but it 
is by no means necessary to 
go there. Cumberland and 
Westmorland in England, 
and many of the Welsh precipices, abound with dangerous 
and awe-inspiring rocks. Ireland, too, has a few, and 
these can be adventured with quite as much risk and at 
less money cost than those abroad. 

It has been well said that mountain-climbing is a most 
unselfish occupation. You have not a crowd of spectators 
watching your manoeuvres, as in the cricket or football 
field. You take no toll of cheering or attendance from 
the spectator, and yet you enact a part that calls forth 
every heroic impulse. 

In the Badminton volume on ” Mountaineering as a 
Pastime,” Mr. Charles Pilkington says : ” Let me sum up 
the lessons that the mountains of the British Isles can 
teach us. That they give healthy exercise, and cultivate 
in us the power of appreciating the beauties and grandeur 
of nature, has been long known to many. . . . We learn the 
proper use of our legs, the balance of our bodies, and so to 
regulate our movements that distances may be traversed, 
and heights scaled, with the least possible expenditure of 
force.” 

This is all true. But there is great expenditure of force, 
chiefly due to climatic conditions. And it is these con¬ 
ditions, in Great Britain, that make our home climbing so 
daring and health-inspiring. For it gives great hardihood, 
provided your reserve strength is plentiful. It is not for 
the man or boy with the least signs of weakness about 
him. Still, there is amongst our public schoolboys just 
the kind of element out of which good mountain-climbers 
are made. 

Have you ever watched a boy, as I have, climbing a tree ? 
It may be forked or smooth and straight. But if that 
boy thinks he will, he manages the last set of projecting 
branches. 

But what is the best method of climbing ? The first 
requisite is, of course, a party of three, and plenty of rope ; 
ice-axes in store, and heavily-nailed boots. The axe not 
only makes angles and resting-places, but one also rests 
on it when tired, as a support. Sometimes it is driven 
well into a ledge, and by this means one pulls himself 
level with the axe. The boots are the chief thing. Their 
roughness is a guard against slipping on the ice-covered 
ledges. 

Take, for instance, the well-known ” Pillar Rock.” The 
footholds are narrow, and awkward projections jut over¬ 
head. In this case the rope is the safeguard. Once this is 
coiled around a well-tested projection, the climber need 
not fear for a fatal slip. In the case of the Great Gable 
Rock—one of the most terrible in England—there are 
11 chimneys,” so called. The recesses of these ” chimneys ” 
are mostly used by the climber, sometimes with disastrous 
results. The stones overhead are dislodged—which can 
be done very easily—and down they come on the climber’s 
head l Then the fall of icy mountain-spring water is a 


force against which he cannot guard. All climbers must 
be prepared for these gratuitous benefits 1 

To keep a look-out for the ” loose,” or probably loose, 
stones is the first duty of a climber. Leaning on them is 
most disastrous, as you may dislodge them on to a com¬ 
panion’s head. Mr. Owen Glynne Jones has given many 
good bits of advice to those mountaineering. He tells how to 
climb a chimney, such as the Great Gable supplies. He says: 

” The process of backing up is excessively fatiguing 
The thrust necessary to hold oneself firmly in situ being, as 
a rule, much greater than the equivalent of one’s weight. 
... If, when some bit from the ground, he waits a minute 
or two, and then attempts to move again, he will perceive 
that the simple holding in place has tired his muscles and 
made advance or retreat equally difficult.” 

As Mr. Jones has negotiated most of the rocks in the 
English Lake District, his words of counsel are well worth 
listening to. 

One part of the Great Gable is known as Kern Knots— 
which sounds like a conundrum. And the climbing is 
rather a puzzle. There are ” chimneys.” And the 
" needle ” of the Gable is terrible to look at and contemplate 
an ascent thereto. 

It has well been said that to practise on a series of levels 
—say, as on an ordinary mantelshelf—would be a good 
lesson for those essaying the Gable and the final ” needle.” 
What is known as the Inaccessible Pinnacle of Skye is 
another most difficult rock. Its name, of course, acts as 
a spur—so much is in a name !—and it has been done ! 
To surmount the ” Great Auk Pinnacle ” on Scafell, in 
Cumberland, is another mountaineering feat, whilst its 
many peculiarities is ample reward for the visitor or 
attempting climber. 

In the case of the Gable Needle there is a sheer drop in 
one place of ioo feet. To reach the top boulder safely 
a companion’s shoulders have to be requisitioned. The 
pick and the rope work wonders, however, and the rope 
may always be needed. Mr. Jones, of whom we pre¬ 
viously spoke, once negotiated Eagle Crag Gully, and 
there he suffered evidently plenty of discomfort from 
the mountain-spring descents, for he gives amongst the 
directions in the Book of Wastdale : ” Here climb in the 
water as little as you can.” 

If you choose to try some Irish climbing you should 
essay Errigal in Donegal, and the sides of Muckish. Here 
the chief dangers are slipping, loose particles at even* 
turn, and there are dangerous crevices. Plentiful rock- 
climbing can be had in Kerry also, and in Galway ; and 
plenty of mountaineering—of the easier kind—which will 
yet be exhausting to those who have but used one set of 
muscles in walking flat landscapes. For the muscles which 
are used in climbing a mountain are not those brought 
into play in the lowlands. 

There are other advantages to be borne in mind, however, 
beyond merely the conquering ascent of a certain rock, 
or the safe avoidance of a gully. The early morning takes 
you to a wild scene in which the yet young day shows 
to glorious advantage. You breathe more freely. The 
ozone is all about, and deleterious odours are absent. 
It is the life of manly endurance, the picture of ambition, 
that is called forth by the mountain outlook. 

If for no other reason, it is well that we have had a little 
chat about some of the peaks of our own ” rich and rare 
land,” our own ” bounteous and fair land.” So that 
Kingsley did not choose very badly when he said :— 

u We’ll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days’ sport.” 
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An English Boy’s Adventures in Wild Tibet. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of "Sinclair of the Scout*,” "Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail," "Through Afghan Snows,” etc., eto. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE MAN WHO CUT OFF THE BUTTON. 


“ "T X TELL, boys,” said Cameron, as he stretched out his hands towards the 
• blazing embers of a comfortable fire, “ I have had quite enough of 
V ▼ this rabbit-hole existence. I propose that we make a move to reach 
the open air. The hue and cry will have quieted down by this 
time ; and if it has not, we must be willing to take the risk. I am pining for 
a look at the sun, and, in spite of all the searchers of Tibet, I am going to 
get it. I love the trees, the flashing streams, the mountain snows, and, above 
all, the sunshine. What do you say, Dick ? ” 

41 I know very little about the world outside Potala, Cameron, but I think the 
freedom of the open air must be glorious. The darkness and silence oppress 
me. I feel as though the walls of a prison were for ever closing in upon me. 
I am longing for a breath of pure, clear air.” 

” You vote for making a move, then, Dick ? Bravo ! What does the heathen 
say ? What are you longing for, Langsam ? ” 

” A nicee, fat, plomp puppy-doggie—blown and clackly, cooked wif plenty 
gleen-stuff and glavy. By jingo, Kamloon, puppy-doggie velly nicee wen 
Chinaman hungly. Schloop—schloop—de gravy run down chin and dlop on 
neck-cloth, and-” 

” Shut up, you old cannibal! You ought to be well ashamed of yourself 1 
Here am I thinking of the glorious sunshine, Dick is dreaming about freedom, 
and the only thing in your wooden head is the thought of roast puppy-dog 

and a good feed.” 

” Chinaman’s way, Kamloon. Inglisman tink what can I shoot, whose land 
can I take ? India man sit on sharp spike and tink about God ; Tibet man 
sit and jingle plare-wheel and sklatch back ; Chinaman work on hard ground 
and make gleen things grow, eat fat puppy-dog, and pat him tummy and 
smile. China get there some day; yellow man no fool. When him stoppee pat 
him tummy, he begin to pat de rest of the world down ; bing-bang—get out, 
Nippon, Lussian, Flenchman, Geerman, Inglisman, Amelican—Chinaman goin’ 
to takee walkee lound the world—Lule, Blitannia !—God save the Kleen ! ” 
Cameron nearly rolled off the rocky ledge with the laughter which shook 
him as Langsam declaimed his pithy summing-up of the nations. Some¬ 
how, the Chinaman did not seem far out in his conclusions, but the 
closing words ’Rule, Britannia!” ” God save the Queen!” put the 
climax to the whole. Although Dick did not appreciate the situation so 
well as Cameron, the laughter was contagious, and he joined in the 
merriment of his comrade. 

” Go on, Langsam,” said Cameron, as he wiped his eyes. ” Keep 
it up, my yellow cherub, you are as good as a tonic. What about 

Scotland ? ” 

“ Scotland, Kamloon, Scotland ? ” He thought a moment. ” Oh, dat 
is where you come flom. You are a Scotlandman. Scotland will make 
fiends with Chinaman, and go about picking up what will be dropped 
by other peoples, and stickee to it. Scotland and China glate fiends, 
get allee, gib little, and pat tummy. Langsam tink a glate deal about 
Scotlandman, he am de Chinaman of the white peoples, berry good 
man, Scotlandman.” 

” Pile it up, my son, don’t be too gentle ; rub it in, I have no friends 
and am only a poor orphan. It doesn’t matter how you hit me.” 

The word “poor” turned Langsam’s thoughts into another channel; 
he remembered the treasure cave of the Tibetans, and the idea of leaving 
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for the open air and fighting for existence among the 
mountains, made him determined to go forth well pro¬ 
vided for. 

“ Wen you say go out, Kamloon, Langsam go wif plenty 
money. Tibet have stolen a good slicee of my life ; China¬ 
man life worth muchee gold, Langsam will makee Tibet pay 
plenty for it. Fat little box with jewels inside, one, two, 
ten. Langsam tuckee under him armee, be big mandarin 
some day, button, yellow jacket, peacock plume, jolly big 
man, forget all de blackness of hole in the glound, jolly good 
time coming for Langsam, by Jingo.*’ 

“ You would rob a temple, you villain, if you got half a 
chance. Stealing is stealing, you know. 

He what takes what isn't his’n, 

When he's cotched will go to prison." 

M Langsam no getee cotched, him had all de plison he 
wants already. Tibet owe Chinaman plenty debt, Langsam 
pay himself ; payin’ no stealin’, Kamloon, you bet.’’ 

“ All right, my son, I’m with you. We have a good store 
already, buried in the entrance to the passage of the caves, 
but we’ll take enough to make us comfortable for the rest 
of our lives ; that is, if we manage to get out of the nets laid 
to trap us. If the Regent puts his 
hands upon us it won’t be gold and 
jewels we’ll be thinking about. He 
will make short work of us, and Dick 
will be stuck up on his throne again, 
until the time comes for a reincar¬ 
nation.’* 

In spite of their cheerful talk the 
time had passed wearily in the awful 
darkness, and the monotony had be¬ 
come almost unbearable. Dick seemed 
to feel it more than the others, and 
the old melancholy seemed to be 
asserting itself over him. Cameron 
realised that unless he got into the 
freedom of the open air, with its perils 
and constant change, much of the 
training imparted to the lad would 
be swept away. He determined to 
start off immediately. The outside 
world might contain many perils, but with courage and 
quickness these might be averted or overcome, and even 
death in the open was preferable to a lingering existence in the 
blackness of the caves. 

Packing up a sufficiency of grain, and collecting their 
weapons, the adventurers slid down the rope, and, skirting 
the bank of the sullen, swift river, came upon the broad path 
which led to the passage they had formerly trodden when 
they were seeking an exit. When they reached the slabs 
which guarded the treasure cave, Langsam laid down his 
burden and prepared to collect his coveted wealth. They 
entered the cave and removed some twenty boxes, taking 
care to examine each before it was carried away. They 
were lifting the last when a weird sound made Langsam give 
a yell, and drop the torch. Immediately afterwards a 
muffled shriek was heard somewhere near them. It was 
followed by a succession of screams which nearly scared them 
out of their wits. 

Cameron darted into the passage and stood almost para¬ 
lysed with fright. " Close the slab, Langsam," he cried, 
"and let us get away quickly. Nothing earthly could 
scream like that." 

" Golly, Kamloon, my heart is jumpy, and my knees are 
wobbly. The demons of Tibet are angly because we are 
taking the treasure. Come on." 

They stood, listening intently, the silence which followed 
the screams terrifying them almost more than the noise had 
done. Dick was feeling about for the torch, when his cold 
hand touched Langsam’s cheek. There was another yell, 
and the Chinaman dropped down on his knees. 

Run, Kamloon," he shouted, " the demons have got 
hold of me. Is a knife any good against a spillit ? " 

" Hold on, Langsam, keep your knife still or you’ll be 


jabbing it into one of us. I expect it was only that Dick 
touched you." 

I did," said Dick. " I was feeling about, trying to get 
a torch from the walls, and touched something soft." 

" Golly, that was me. What a flight you gave me ; your 
hand am like a cold flat-fish. Come on, Kamloon, we must 
get away." 

“ Not in the dark, Langsam, I’m going back to the fire to 
light another torch. Wait for me." 

" I’ll go, Kamloon, jolly glad to get away." 

When the Chinaman returned, with a blazing torch, he 
had recovered his usual nerve, but carefully kept a good 
distance from the slabs of rock. They lifted the heavy 
chests, and, after about four hours’ strenuous labour had 
transported all to the thick brushwood which concealed the 
exit from the caves. 

It was night when they emerged. Cameron had little 
difficulty in finding the dense thicket which had shel¬ 
tered them on the first occasion when they had escaped. The 
furs, tools, and lanterns purchased by Langsam were still 
undisturbed. The ground was hard, but a few hours’ 
labour enabled them to dig a hole sufficiently large to con¬ 
ceal the treasure chests, and, when daylight broke over 
the distant mountains of the Kampa Range, everything 
valuable was snugly hidden away, 
and the tired men had time to make 
a hasty meal, and take a much 
needed rest in sleep. 

All that day they lay in security. 
At nightfall Langsam went out to 
the river and returned with a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water. He reported 
that all was quiet, no signs of 
watchers or soldiers could be seen 
anywhere, and, so far as appearances 
went, the Tibetans were not seeking 
the fugitives in the country south of 
Lhasa. Cameron was wise enough, 
however, not to take anything for 
granted ; for he knew that the dis¬ 
appearance of the Grand Lama was 
bound to have created a tremendous 
uproar at Lhasa, an excitement 
which was certain to last until 
something was done to fill the vacant throne of the 
highest of all the religious functionaries in Tibet. 

On the evening of the third day, Cameron, who had been 
sitting thoughtfully beside the fire, suddenly aroused him¬ 
self from his reverie. He had been thinking of the fright 
they had received in the caverns. 

" I cannot get that awful scream out of my mind, Dick,” 
he said. " Of course it could not be anything but a Living 
creature. Ghosts don’t yell like that, the most they can 
do is to clank their chains and point. At least, that is what 
my old nurse used to tell me. It was either an animal or a 
man. No animal could scream with such an agony of en¬ 
treaty as was in that yell which scared us. It must have 
been a man or a woman. We heard it when we were in the 
treasure cave. I’ve got it! You remember the skeletons. 
Langsam, when we stumbled on that wretched hole by 
chance ? They were in a kind of prison, next door to the 
treasure cave. The sound might have been heard through 
the wall. That is what it was, be sure. Some poor soul 
has been thrown among the skeletons by the Regent or 
some of the priests, and it was his terrified screams we 
heard. I’m going back to investigate. It is bad enough 
to be in the darkness, free, as we were ; but who can realise 
what it means to be flung in among the skeletons to pensL 
for want of food and water ? ’’ 

" I’ll go with you," said Dick, starting to his feet 
“ Light the lamp, Cameron, we may be able to save u 
life. Bring a bar of iron, Langsam, we have no time t 
waste.” 

" By jingo, Kamloon, no go for me, Langsam had muchot 
muchee of cave. If man or woman shut up there, n 
too late now to help. Tibetan not worth tloubling about— 
better leave him wif the bones." 


B Gbougbt for tbe 
flDontb. 

^eep on lookin’ for de bright, bright 
skies. 

Keep on hopin’ dat de sun '11 
rise. 

Keep on singin’ when de whole world 
sighs. 

An' you'll git dar in de momin’. 

Keep on ploughin’ when you've missed 
de crops. 

Keep on dancin' when de fiddle stops. 

Keep on faithful till de curtain drops, $ 
An’ you'll git dar in de momin’ l J 
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He busied himself with the fire, only looking up now and 
again as Cameron trimmed the lamp. 

" If I had talked like that, Langsam, when the sun was 
blazing down on your bare head, as you lay on the banks of 
the river dying with thirst, it would have been a bad look¬ 
out for you.” 

” Not a bit of it, Kamloon, save me big heap of tlouble ; 
besides, Langsam Chinaman, screamer only a Tibetan, and 
done for now. Let him sleep wif the bones.” 

” Just as you like, Langsam. Anyhow, I am going, and 


Dick will come with 
me. We are Eng¬ 
lish, my son, and 
not afraid of dark¬ 
ness.” 

” Aflaid, Kam¬ 
loon—tink Langsam 
scared of bones and 

demons ? 1 go wif you. Hurry up, let us 

savee that cursed Tibetan.” He had a 
scowl upon his face as he leaped to his 
feet. Cameron laughed and pushed aside 
the bnishwood. Once again they traversed 
the long tunnel, and reached the slabs of 
rock. Listening intently, they heard nothing. The silence 
was like that of the grave. Inserting the iron lever, they 
swung the stone back. 

“ I’ll go in,” said Dick, taking the lamp. ” Wait until 
I return.” 

He stepped forward with resolute foot, but retreated 
again when the light fell upon the gruesome figures of the 
ciiained skeletons. He stumbled against Langsam, who 
had followed close behind him. Cameron snatched the 
lamp in time to save them from being plunged into 
darkness. 

“ Steady, my boy, they cannot harm you. What is 
that lying beside the wall ? ” He held the lamp close to 
the ground, and examined a prostrate form. "As I am 


alive, it is the Amban, chained and fettered hand and foot. 
He is done for.” 

He bent down and placed his hand upon the white face. 
It was deadly cold. 

“ See if you can force the staple out of the rock, Langsam, 
he is chained by the waist.” 

Langsam thrust in the iron bar, and, with one vigorous 
twist, wrenched the rusty staple away. Catching the 
Amban up, he carried him into the passage. The chains 
rattled as he slung him over his broad shoulders. Cameron 
and Dick closed the prison and followed the Chinaman. 
When they reached the open air again the senseless figure 
was laid upon some robes, and Cameron rubbed the body 
in order to bring some warmth to the rigid limbs. Lang¬ 
sam moistened the lips and tried to force some boiling tea 
between the clenched teeth. 

Everything Cameron could think of was tried, but hour 
succeeded hour and still the Amban lay in the stillness of 
seeming death. At length a faint movement of the heart 
inspired the comrades with hope, and, slowly, the pulse 
gained strength and a flush came into the 
yellow cheeks. Risking everything, Langsam 
was sent off to the village where, on the 
former occasion, he had purchased ample 
stores. Shortly after daylight he returned, 
well laden with food and cordials. After a 
hot broth had been administered with a 
spoon, the glow of life came back, and the 
saved man opened his eyes 
for a moment. He was too 
weak to do more than stare 
languidly around him, but 
Cameron knew that his life 
was no longer in danger. 

How or why the power¬ 
ful, able Amban, China’s 
chief representative in Tibet, 
had been placed in such a 
terrible position he could 
not understand, but he had 
a shrewd suspicion that the 
Regent knew something 
about the matter. Now 
that the Amban was re¬ 
covering consciousness, 
Cameron realised the 
danger of his own situ¬ 
ation. He was disguised, 
it was true, and no one 
was likely to recognise 
the Afghan, Ali Khan, 
in the white-faced,black- 
bearded Tibetan peasant 
who was bending over 
the little camp fire ; but 
the keen eyes of the 
Amban w’ere not to be 
trusted, and Cameron 
determined to keep out 
of his way. 

Langsam had been 
sent off to see if there 
was a clear way across 
the river to the Kampa Mountains, for it had been decided 
by them to seek a refuge in the mighty ravines of the 
great snow-clad range. Dick sat behind the furs upon 
which the sleeping Amban lay. 

As the evening closed in, Cameron took up his post as 
sentry, some fifty yards from the camp. For some time 
there was a perfect stillness. Dick was quietly examining 
the bundle which contained the outer robes of the Dalai 
Lama. As he looked at the richly embroidered tunic, with 
its wide sleeves and symbolical tracery in jewels, the picture 
of his miserable condition as Grand Lama rose before him. 
How empty that life had been, and, although he did not 
know it at the time, how dangerous. And yet beneath 
the outer semblance of his Tibetan life there had been 


“ ‘ As 1 am alive, it is the Amban, chained 
and fettered hand and foot. He is done for.’ ” 
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imprisoned the instincts of a noble race, deeply buried and 
almost forgotten, but capable of being aroused into strength 
by one who knew how to remove the surface accumulations 
and free the spring which lay beneath. Now Dick was 
feeling, more and more, the joy of being of British birth. 

Almost mechanically, he slipped the tunic of the Dalai 
Lama over his shoulders and stood upright. The firelight 
revealed his figure clearly. He was in plain view of the 
Amban. Just then the eyes of the Chinese official opened 
cautiously and for several minutes he scanned the face, 
and recognised it as one which he had often seen. 

“ It is the Dalai Lama! ” he gasped to himself, " alive ! 
How came he here ? Why am I in this place ? Let me 
try to remember. Where was I before I fell asleep, and 
the darkness drove me mad ? I was chained, I remember— 
the shackles are broken by my side even now. Why ami 
so weak ? ” 

In an instant there flashed upon him the remembrance 
of the interview he had been having with Kangsoo, the rich 
treasure, the sacred chest, the strong hand upon his throat, 
the liquid he had been forced to swallow. A sound diverted 
the currents of his thoughts. Someone was whistling a 
tune. It was really Cameron whistling an old Scots 
march as he kept watch, but the Amban was not to be ex¬ 
pected to know what the song was. 

** A European somewhere,” muttered the Amban. 
" Tibetans and Chinamen never whistle. A Russian or an 
English spy is lurking in the bushes, probably taking obser¬ 
vations around Lhasa.” 

The whistling ceased, and a voice sounded near by. ” It’s 
all right, Dick, Langsam is returning. Is the old chap stir¬ 
ring yet ? ” The Amban had heard the English speech on 
several occasions and now recognised it. Another voice 
replied, ” He is still fast asleep, at least his eyes are closed. 
Shall I join you ? ” 

” Don’t let him see you if he awakes. Keep out of 
the light of the fire. Hallo, what tomfoolery is this, 
Dick ? ” He had caught sight of the tunic of the Grand 
Lama. 

” I am trying it on for the last time, Cameron ; it had 
better be destroyed. It will be a danger to us if we are 
captured. ” 

“ We’ll keep it, my boy, just to remind us of what we 
once were.” 

He drew near and knelt beside the Amban, carefully 
shrouding his face. ” I wish the old beggar would open 
his eyes. It is time for us to make tracks for the 
mountains. When Langsam reports, we must strike camp 
and make for the shelter of the hills.” 

All this time the Amban did not move a muscle, but 
his mind was taking in everything At length he fell asleep. 
When he awoke he found that his eyes had been tightly 


fastened with a thick cloth, and he felt that he was being 
carried upon the shoulders of a very strong man. He 
could hear the swift rushing of a river. After an hour or 
so he was laid gently upon the ground. A man, speaking 
Tibetan, whispered in his ear— 

" My lord Amban,” the voice said, ” I have saved you 
from a horrible fate. Someone bound you with chains and 
flung you into a dark cave where the light never enters. 
You screamed yourself hoarse, and until unconsciousness 
relieved you of your agony, you must have suffered in¬ 
tensely. You would have perished for want of water and 
food if I had not saved you. You are no friend of mine, 
but I risked a great deal to help you. Two miles from this 
place is the south gate of Lhasa. You can enter the city 
at nightfall and will probably discover some of your soldiers 
who are out searching for you. I am going to cut off the 
mandarin’s button which you have always worn. If you see 
it again, you will know that it has been sent by me. You 
will think of me by the name of ‘ The man who cut off 
the button.’ Promise me that if I need help and send the 
button to you, you will remember what I have done for you. 
Do you promise ? ” 

” I promise, on the word of an Amban, on the honour of 
a Chinese mandarin,” answered the prostrate man. " If 
you send the button to me, I will do anything to help you. 
May I see your face ? ” 

” No, my friend, I am leaving you now. In five 
minutes you can take the bandage from your eyes. 
Farewell.” 

The Amban heard a quiet footfall, and after a few 
minutes he removed the bandage. It was near evening. 
Close by he saw the towers of Potala ; about a mile away a 
great river swept along through the low country ; on the 
horizon gleamed the white peaks of the Kampa Range. 
Rising unsteadily and looking earnestly around, he tried to 
make out the figure of the man or men who had saved him. 
The plain seemed to be deserted, there was not a sign of a 
human being anywhere. The Amban looked at the place 
where the button of his rank had been cut off. 

” I will remember my promise,” he said, “ though years 
go by until I receive the token. I wonder who it was who 
saved me. He spoke Tibetan with a Chinese accent. His 
shoulders were broad, and his strength like that of a giant. 
I shall remember. And yet there remains the greater 
mystery. Did I dream or was it indeed a reality ? I saw 
the Dalai Lama, in his official robe, with the glow of health 
in his eyes, and a new vigour speaking in every feature. 
Tibet is truly a land of mystery and—of dark intrigues and 
fierce revenges. Kangsoo and the Regent have still to be 
settled with. By all the spirits of my ancestors, I have a 
long reckoning to make up, and the Regent shall pay to the 
last piece of cash.” 




Entrance Gate to Lhasa. 
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by solemn days of seclusion in his mountain home. 


second 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


NBW SURPRISES FOR THE RBGBNT. 


each day the 
Grand Lama 
has appeared 


Punctually at the hour of ten the gates of the palace were 
flung open, and the procession began to stream down the 
steep avenues of Potala. About a quarter of a mile from the 
gateway, the Chinese Amban with his officials and soldiers 
took up position. The Amban was mounted upon a richly 
caparisoned horse, a huge umbrella shielded 
him from the rays of the sun, and his robes 
were flashing with magnificent and costly jewels. 

Presently 
the chief of 
Kham rode 
by at the 
head of his 
wild - looking 
retainers. 
As he swept 
into the 


Regent well ? 

" Well and happy, my 
He seems to have 
cast off the burden of 
many years. To-morrow the great chief of 
Kham will escort the Dalai Lama and the 
Regent from Potala. The Regent returns 
in the evening, and the chief will rest in his 
castle at Kham.” 

“ Ah, to-morrow, Mang Toon, to-morrow 
may see some strange events. Has the 


news been spread abroad that the Amban has been out of 
Lhasa on a mission ? ” 

“ We have captured several Tibetan spies, my lord. 
They were hanging outside the palace. We took them, and 
they are now hanging inside the dungeons. It was the 
Regent who first came to beg my lord’s attendance at a 
ceremony. Kangsoo escorted him with four hundred 
Tibetan horsemen in waiting. The grin on the Regent’s 
face was not pleasant to see. My heart sank when I saw 
it.” 

“ You shall be promoted to a higher position in my 
bodyguard, Mang Toon. You have done well. Now take 
my orders for to-morrow. At ten summon every soldier 
under my command. Let them be well armed. We will 
await the coming forth of the Regent and the Dalai Lama. 
I will ride with you.” 

Next morning the city of Lhasa was astir long before the 
sun rose. The great palace was alive with all the busy 
commotion of a gala day. Soldiers were polishing their 
weapons ; devil-dancers prepared their grotesque costumes; 
priests, monks, hermits, and devotees made ready to pre¬ 
cede or follow the sacred Dalai Lama as he went to his 


“ ‘ I am going to cut off the mandarin’s button which you have always 
worn. If you see it again, you will know that it has been sent by me/ ” 

{See page 582.) 


T HE Amban hobbled slowly towards Lhasa, and 
reached the walls before the sunset bells had 
finished ringing. Near the gate Mang Toon and 
a party of Chinese horsemen were exchanging 
greetings with the Tibetan guards. The roving eyes of 
Mang Toon discerned the figure of the Amban, and in an 
instant an order was given, and the horsemen dashed out 
and surroumred their chief. 

“ Lift me into the saddle, Mang Toon,” said the Amban, 
” give me a heavy cloak so that I can hide my face from the 
Tibetans. Let the soldiers surround me. I have been on 
a dangerous mission. Ride at full gallop to the palace. 
Ride over the people if they get in the way. I am in no 
mood for slow movement.” 

“ What day is it, Mang Toon ? ” was the first enquiry of 
the Amban, as he lay at rest in his own room. 

“ The seventh day since the new Dalai Lama appeared, 
my lord ; to-morrow he retires for three months’ seclusion 
in the monastery among the mountains.” 

** Have you been successful ? ” 

" Twice only, my lord ; the 
first time with the knife, the 


at the great 
ceremonial ” 
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crowded street his eye lighted upon the face of the smiling 
Amban. Kangsoo reeled in his saddle, and turned ghastly 
pale. His heels struck the sides of his horse, the animal 
leaped and reared high in the air. In another moment the 
chief would have been flung into the mire. An officer 
grabbed the bridle and tried to pacify the horse. 

“ Ride on quickly,” a hoarse voice hissed in his ear. ” The 
demons of the pit are glaring at me. Ride on, you fool, 
I'm nearly dead with fear.” 

As he almost galloped past, the Amban raised his 
hand in salute, and smiled sweetly at the terror-stricken 
chief. 

The closed palanquin of the Dalai Lama was next carried 
by, and then came the Regent and the highest dignitaries 
of the Sacred Council. It was a day of triumph for the 
Regent, and his joyful face proclaimed the greatness of his 
satisfaction. He smiled and bowed to the people, while 
his servants scattered holy relics and small coin among 
them, as the gorgeous procession moved along. Then all 
the sunshine faded out of his countenance ; for he, too, 
came face to face with the grinning visage of his dear friend, 
the Amban. He could not believe his eyes, but stared, 
with fallen jaw and pallid face, at the man whom he had 
shackled with heavy fetters, and left to die of starvation 
in a secret dungeon many hundreds of feet beneath the city. 
And yet, the same man was undoubtedly sitting at his ease 
in the saddle, with the morning sun shining upon him, and, 


to all appearance, \ 

healthier and more fit 
for business than he had \ 

ever been ! i 

Few men knew the ' 

secrets of the caverns . 

under Potala. No man, 
save Kangsoo, had ac¬ 
knowledge that the Am- * 

ban had ^en chained, 
unconscious and help- I 

less, in the horrible 
dungeon of the skele¬ 
tons. How, then, could 
this smiling mystery of 
the Chinese race have 
delivered himself from 
such a death-trap ? It 
was superhuman, 
savouring of witchcraft 
and evil work, and the 
Regent, who, like all 
Tibetans, was super¬ 
stitious to a degree, 
shivered with fright. 
Fortunately the pro¬ 
cession had not halted 
while these thoughts 
were passing through 
his mind; but, to the 
last, the Regent con¬ 
tinued to stare at the 
Amban, like a fascinated animal stares 
at a deadly snake. 

The procession wound its way- 
through the gates, along the river 
bank, and out into the open country 
towards Gyantze, and, about the time 
when the shadows of evening were 
warning wayfarers to hasten if they 
desired to find shelter in Lhasa, the 
Regent and Kangsoo, with their four 
hundred men of Kham, returned 
and came cantering across the plain. 
Their way to the palace led them 
along the street wherein lay the 
dwelling of the Amban. Mang Toon 
and a large following were idling 
about the courtyard as they rode 
up. 

” Hail to the thieves of Kham and their coward chief,’ 
someone called out. 

Kangsoo drew his horse up on its haunches and, wild 
with rage, whipped a pistol out of his belt and fired into the 
crowd. There was a cry, and a Chinese soldier spun round 
and collapsed. Mang Toon snatched a rifle out of the 
hands of a soldier and fired. His shot brought down 
the horse of Kangsoo, and the chief was hurled along the 
ground. 

The noise of the firing alarmed the soldiers of the Amban. 
and presently, from every part of the courtyard, a sharp 
fire was opened upon the horsemen. Saddles were emptied 
like magic, many because the riders were shot, but, in the 
majority of cases, because the men of Kham preferred to 
offer less conspicuous targets to the Chinese riflemen. They 
led their horses down side streets, and returned to take up 
their positions in the houses facing the Amban’s palace. 
From these they rained down a hail of bullets. 

The word ran like wild-fire through Lhasa, that the 
Regent and his escort had been wantonly attacked by the 
Chinese soldiers. Some said the Regent had been slain, 
others that the Regent and Kangsoo had both been merci¬ 
lessly butchered, and their soldiers hard put to it to prevent 
the Chinese mutilating the sacred bodies. Someone sent 
the alarm to Potala, and the great bell, only rung in times of 
greatest emergency, boomed out its warning note. Every 
man in Lhasa seized a weapon and hurried to the scene of 
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conflict. Torches soaked in inflammable oil were lighted 
and flung into the palace windows. 

Before an hour had passed the defenders were working 
with might and main to extinguish fires at every exposed 
part of the building. If the Chinese had not been armed 
with modern rifles nothing could have saved them from 
annihilation. They were given a respite by the courage 
and resource of Mang Toon. Leading a party of ten, he 
scaled the wall at the back of the palace and mingled with 
the crowd. They were disguised in Tibetan outer robes 
and, blackened with smoke and dust as they were, it was 
impossible to distinguish them from the infuriated citizens. 
Making their way along with much difficulty, they glided 
into the houses, and presently screams of terror from 
the inmates and huge volumes of black smoke pouring 
out of the windows, told the story of their activity. 
Soon the flames gained the mastery, and the citizens were 
called upon to face 
a greater peril than 
the Chinese rifles. 

A dry summer, 
preceding a clear, 
cold winter, made 
the houses highly 
inflammable, and 
the wind, always 
strong in the 
country around 
Lhasa, caused the 
conflagration to 
spread with fearful 
rapidity. The 
Chinese soldiers 
were glad to avail 
themselves of this 
diversion, and 
withdrew into the 
palace of the 
Amban, keeping 


guard at every window, fully prepared to open fire if 
the Tibetans showed any disposition to attack. Lhasa 
had a busy night fighting the flames, but more than 
five hundred houses were destroyed. The fierce conflagra¬ 
tion made a bright glow in the sky, and caused the Red 
Palace which crowned Potala Hill to stand out with a new 
beauty. 

Far away, on one of the lower spurs of the Kampa Range, 
two tired men were aroused from sleep by their comrade 
who was guarding the camp. 

“ By jingo,” said one, as he pointed to the distant city, 
” plenty glate fire across there. Lhasa habin’ a good time 
to-night—plenty fireworks, Kamloon.” 

” It is the Amban making a little display on his return,” 
replied Cameron. “ There is something wrong there, my 
boys, fighting has broken out between the Tibetans and 
the Chinese, and they are amusing themselves by burning 

houses. If war 
has broken out 
among the wolves, 
the sheep may find 
an easier time.” 

“ Sheep, Kam¬ 
loon !—who are the 
sheep ? ” 

” We are, Lang- 
sam; you are a 
simple, innocent 
lamb. Wag your 
tail and frisk about, 
the summer is 
coming ; but mean¬ 
while, shut up and 
let us go to sleep 
again. Thanks for 
telling us about the 
fireworks. Good¬ 
night, you yellow¬ 
faced old heathen 1 ” 



lower spurs of theKampa 

Range, two tired men were aroused from sleep by their comrade.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

DICK SHOWS HIMSELF A MAN OF MBTTLB. 


L ONG before the first streaks of the dawn were making 
the white summits of the huge mountain range glis¬ 
ten and coruscate with the beauties of a new day, 
Cameron, Dick, and Langsam had finished their 
morning meal, and were pushing swiftly forward in order to 
find an abiding-place which would afford them adequate 
shelter and protection. To stay in the foothills would mean 
discovery. They did not know that recent developments had 
resulted in the calling in of the crowds of searchers ; but 
assuming, as it was only prudent they should do so, that 
the disappearance of the Dalai Lama had made a profound 
impression upon the Tibetans, it was necessary to find a 
shelter which was not only comfortable, but capable of a 
long and vigorous defence in case of discovery and attack. 

To build a hut would court observation from herdsmen 
or guards, while any attempt to occupy a cottage would 
certainly meet with disaster. It was plain that, so long as 
they remained in the country, they must hide in some 
remote spot among the mountains, until they were able to 
collect their treasure and arrange for some means whereby 
it might be transported safely out of Tibet. To abandon it 
was out of the question entirely ; for Cameron, to say noth¬ 
ing of Langsam, was determined not to enter India a poor 
man, after all the anxiety and privations of the k ng im¬ 
prisonment in Potala. 

But the border could only be reached by way of well- 
used roads and known passes. In these, and especially 
upon the frontier, numerous companies of watchful soldiers 
were sure to be encountered, and if a caravan could not give 
a good account of itself its leaders would find themselves 
on the way back to Lhasa in a very short time. Even if the 


borderline of Tibet were safely passed, it would be a task 
of great difficulty to avoid the wild tribes of the Manas 
River, or force a way through them; for the country was 
inhabited by border fighters of great fierceness and courage, 
who were filled with undying hostility to any who tried to 
pass through their territory. 

This savage country consisted mainly of rushing mountain 
streams, untrodden forests, dangerous ravines. At the 
greater altitudes fierce storms held an almost unbroken 
sway, and for hundreds of miles tracks would have to be 
cut over ice-ficlds and snow. The journey would have to 
be made in the brief summer time, and to guide a caravan, 
necessarily composed of many yaks, meant an achievement 
which was of peculiar difficulty. To strike to the north¬ 
east and enter China was equally dangerous, and, in the 
present state of tension between the two countries, almost 
impossible. 

Altogether, as Cameron surveyed the situation, it seemed 
as though their sojourn in Tibet was likely to be a very pro¬ 
tracted one, unless they agreed to abandon the treasure. 
But the first and most pressing problem was to find some 
place in the mountains to serve as a stronghold,where the 
treasure might be securely hidden and provisions gathered, 
and from which the adventurers might start out well 
equipped when the right moment came. Cameron could 
not help thinking that the Amban, with true Chinese 
subtlety, might have gathered some idea of the place, outside 
the caverns, which had been used to shelter him when 
rescued from the power of the Regent. It was true that 
he had been first blindfolded and afterwards carried many 
miles from the place ; but Chinamen were notoriously clever 
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in scenting out things, and the Amban was undoubtedly 
one of the cleverest of his race. 

If any marks remained to show that digging had taken 
place, and if by any mischance the Amban happened to 
discover a trail leading from the river, Cameron knew that 
the treasure would most certainly be searched for and 
found. To remove it on the first opportunity was obviously 
the proper course for the adventurers to pursue. They 
had gathered a good store of grain and provisions, and, for 
some time at least, their arms and ammunition would 
enable them to offer a fair defence. 

As they mounted higher, the invigorating air began to 
show its strength. Dick was the first to manifest signs 
of distress. His heart was beating violently, and the 
unwonted exertion began to show in his halting pace and 
general heaviness. Langsam plodded on merrily, although 
his broad shoulders were laden with the heaviest portion 
of the provisions. Presently Dick began to yawn and 
complain of the effect of the snow upon his eyes. 

“ We must rest for a little, Cameron,” he said. ” I am 
so sleepy that I can hardly keep awake. This plodding 
over hard snow seems to be too much for me. We are 
not making much progress. Potala looks nearer now than 
when we started.” 

He looked nervously in the direction of a crevasse, and 
Cameron could see that it took all his courage to face a 
dangerous crossing. 

“ We are getting higher and into clearer air, my boy,” 
was the reply. “ You are not used to this sort of thing, 
and the darkness of the cavern has played the mischief with 
our eyes. I am as blind as a kitten, and my eyelids are 
smarting as if I had rubbed pepper into them. We won't 
go above the line of the trees; that will be high enough, 
and with good luck we may strike upon a sheltered little 
spot where we can get away from the glare of the sun. I'm 
ravenous.” 

They plodded on in silence for some three miles; then 
Dick stopped and threw himself down on the snow. 

“I’m done, Cameron; I cannot walk another step. I 
must have a rest and a sleep. I hate this constant dodging 
of dangerous places.” 

“ Right you are, my boy, this place will do for a camp. 
Langsam and I will soon rig up a shelter. We are out of 
the wind. Ten minutes will do, and, by that time we’ll 
have as cosy a hut built up of -snow as any man could wish 
to see.” 

Choosing a sheltered nook the two men set to work and 
piled the snow up in a kind of wall. When it was about 
five feet high all round, Langsam, leaving a place for a 
doorway, arranged the furs and lit a fire. In five minutes 
Dick was fast asleep. 

When he awoke, the appetising smell of provisions being 
cooked assailed his nostrils, and it was interesting to see 
how vigorous his appetite had become. Langsam had 
managed to secure some fresh game, and the noise of pre¬ 
paration and the aroma of the boiling pot made Dick still 
more ravenous. Cameron watched him with an amused 
smile as the lad devoured the simple meal. 

“You don't look like a Dalai Lama now, my boy. I wish 
the Regent could see you ; he would open his eyes. You 
are more English to-day than I have ever seen you. Race 
comes out in feeding; when an Englishman loses his appetite, 
the Union Jack will come fluttering down. Pitch into it, 
my boy. You remember Collingwood went into battle 
eating an apple, and I expect Wellington had a pork-pie 
when he was waiting on the high ground at Waterloo. Pass 
the food along, Langsam, give him all he wants ; we must 
be careful of the British Constitution.” 

Langsam was equally busy, and, when Cameron lay back 
and lighted his pipe, it was difficult to believe that the three 
were hunted men in the most dangerous country in the 
world, and on the rugged slopes of one of the mightiest of 
mountain ranges. The next day they resumed their toil¬ 
some march. As they rose higher, the scenery became 
still more wild and forbidding. They were entering one of 
the grandest defiles Cameron had ever seen. As they stood 
upon the crest of the mountain ridge which had caused 


them so much trouble to surmount, they saw before them 
a long valley which, after a plateau of about three miles of 
beautiful grass land, rose in a steep ascent through a thick 
forest of dose pines until it was lost in the far distance. A 
deep river, about sixty yards across, leaped and swirled 
around some huge boulders and ran swiftly between the 
precipitous banks. Another strong river joined it about 
half a mile farther up the valley. 

” That stream will not run dry,” said Cameron, “ it is 
fed by huge glaciers and the eternal snows. It is probably 
one of the sources of that big river which makes Tibet fruit¬ 
ful. By the look of this country we ought to find the kind 
of place we require for a safe shelter. We must follow the 
valley up into the heart of the mountain.” . 

By camping time in the evening they had travelled some 
eight miles u p the valley, and were beginning to experience 
some of the difficulties of the ascent. The long aisles of the 
forest were in many places overgrown with a thick under¬ 
wood which prevented free and rapid movement, and, as 
they were unprovided with hatchets or machettes, they were 
compelled to make frequent and long detours. Sometimes 
they lost sight of the river, although the roar of its 
falling waters could always be heard. At other times they 
were obliged to make steep ascents by means of the rope 
carried by Langsam. Dick by this time was again showing 
that the dangers of the ascent were telling on his nerves. 
When night fell they were glad to fling themselves down 
upon the thick carpet of pine cones, and seek sleep and 
comfort around a blazing fire. 

Next day, at dawn, they resumed their march. Cameron 
suspected that the river owed its origin to a vast glacier 
somewhere far ahead of them, and, when they had traversed 
some twenty miles from the grass-land plateau, he saw 
that the ravine was rapidly narrowing. At length they 
stood within sight of two huge precipices, like gateways, 
which rose some three or four thousand feet on either side 
of the rushing torrent. What lay beyond was at present 
unknown to them; but clearly, the river, penned in as it 
was, between two granite walls, must be rushing with 
terrific force. 

Picking their way carefully along,' the comrades entered 
an almost tunnel-like narrow way. Up and up they went 
until they reached an open space of about thirty yards in 
width. Standing over the river was a sharp jutting-out 
piece of rock. It projected to about twenty yards of the 
opposite face of the mountain. Some five hundred feet 
below was the river, its surface beaten into white foam. 
The straight mountain-side, towering above them, prevented 
any further passage; for beyond the little open space upon 
which they stood there was nothing but sheer precipice. Un- 
less they could bridge the space, they saw they must retrace 
their steps, for progress on their side was impossible. 

“ Confound my thick head,” said Cameron, as he flung 
his load down. “I ought to have foreseen this. All the 
signs indicated that we were coming to a place which would 
block us. We have plenty of wood and water, and the 
little space would be just the thing for a hut; but if we were 
followed and attacked, escape would be impossible. There 
is plenty of wild life in the forest; so we should not want for 
food so long as we had rifles and ammunition. I wish we 
had crossed the river when we entered the valley. The 
mountain range runs to the south-east, and over there"— 
he pointed towards the other side—" lies the way to 
Assam. Can you suggest anything, Langsam ? ” 

" Cut down tlees, makee blidge, klawl over, Kamloon, 
easy *nuff.” 

" Make a bridge, you heathen 1 it would take you a year 
to cut steps out of that granite, but perhaps you think 
you could bite them out with your teeth. And you could 
not climb up that rocky face over there, even if you did 
throw a bridge across.” 

Cameron’s disappointment had made him short-tempered. 

“ Plaps yes, plaps no, Kamloon. Can't see what is on 
oder side, nebber thinked makee blidge flom top of lock. 
Langsam no fool, shovee tlee flom this placee, stick him 
on oder side, klawl over, and there you are.” 

” Where would you shove it to ? There is nothing to 
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rest it on the other side unless you can cut out a foundation 
for the tree on the rock face.” 

" Look here, Cameron,” said Dick, who had been study¬ 
ing the opposite side in silence; ” I believe Langsam is not 
far astray. If we got a good straight tree and laid it down 
on this side, putting three or four heavy logs to hold it in 
position, we might crawl over and land on that narrow little 
ledge. It seems to me that it is about a yard wide. We 
could walk sideways, with face to the cliff, until we reached 
that cleft there—” he pointed to a dark patch about 
twenty yards to the right, ” and possibly in there we might 
find a cave or some place which we could roof over.” 
Cameron started and fixed a searching look upon his face. 
Was Dick trying a little bravado ? 

” Have you thought of the depth, Dick, and the river ? 
It would take more pluck than I am the possessor of to 
walk sideways along a narrow ledge like that, with nothing 
to hold on by, and besides, how in the world would you 
carry a heavy box along? Try again, my son, try again. 
We must go back to-morrow, and find some better shelter.” 

" We must have a safe place, Cameron, and if we could 
manage to make something of this we need not trouble 
about being attacked. No one could reach us if we were 
safely sheltered on the other side.” 

“ It won’t do, Dick, the thing is not possible. We’ll # 
camp here to-night, and when we have had a good rest we 
will hunt about and find a place more suitable.” 

Nothing more was said, but Langsam was far from being 
satisfied ; his keen eyes roved all over the opposite cliff-face. 
He had made up his mind that this was the ideal spot, and, 
with the stubborn determination of his race, he was not 
going to be beaten. About thirty yards down the cliff he 
saw a little clump of gnarled trees sticking out. From 
their position he rightly judged that there was a consider¬ 
able opening in the rock behind the clump. 

“ Kamloon,” he said, “ do you see the tlees glowing in 
the lock on oder side. Plenty big hole behind. Langsam 
going to find out what lie dere. If cavee, allee lightee ; if 
no go, come back.” 

” Are you going to fly ? ” said Cameron, as he strode to 
the edge of the cliff, and scanned the rock on the opposite 
side. “ There is an opening where the trees grow, but it 
might as well be in the moon so far as we are concerned.” 

” Plaps,” returned Langsam ; ” you will see, Kamloon, 
if you live. Come along.” 

He picked up his knife and walked across the plateau 
towards the forest. A number of pines, blown down by 
the fierce winds, lay on the earth. Langsam chose a good 
straight tree and began hacking at the branches. It was 
a long job, for a knife takes some considerable time to do 
much execution upon the branches 
of a pine. Cameron did his part, 
and finally the tree was trimmed 
suitably and the comrades carried 
it up to the plateau. They returned, 
and brought up two other trees. 

Taking his rope and making a num¬ 
ber of knots in it, Langsam fas¬ 
tened it securely around the middle 
of the trimmed pines. Cautiously 
pushing the trees forward, they 
gradually forced them out until the 
ends rested on the opposite ledge of 
rock across the chasm. The rope 
hung straight down. 

” Go on, Langsam,” said Cameron, 
smiling into the face of the China¬ 
man, ” you won’t find the task an 
easy one. It will take muscles of 
steel to climb up that rope, and, with 
all the practice you had in the cave, 

1 am afraid you will not be able to 
manage it.” 

" Plenty muscle, Ka nloon, and 
plenty clear head. Go down that 
lope like a monkey, and come back 
just as klick. Jolly fine shelter down 


below or Langsam takee no tlouble about it. Chinaman 
no fool.” 

Cameron held his breath as Langsam dragged himself 
very carefully along the pines. Hundreds of feet below, the 
raging mountain river raced along, and, hanging like the 
gossamer of a spider’s thread, was the rope. As Langsam 
drew near where the rope was fastened, the stout pine 
began to quiver. 

” Sit on this end, Dick, my boy,” said Cameron anxiously, 
” and put on all your weight, for if the pine slips it will be 
all over with Langsam.” 

Dick watched the courageous Chinaman with an almost 
fascinated interest. Langsam swung himself off, and 
gripped the rope firmly with hands and knees. As he 
descended, it began to swing gently to and fro. In a 
few minutes he had lowered himself as far as the 
trees, and then came the part of the gymnastic feat 
which required the greatest nerve. The dizzy height, 
the raging water, the seemingly fragile rope, formed 
the setting of a situation calculated to terrify any 
man. 

But Langsam clung to the rope, and began to increase the 
momentum already acquired by it. At length he gave a 
vigorous kick, and, shot out, swiftly, from where the trees 
were jutting out. He swung back again and was able to give 
a yet more powerful thrust of his foot. The return was 
sufficiently strong to enable him to swing himself right 
on to a broad ledge. He landed fair and square, and, 
not loosing his hold upon the rope, he hauled in the 
slack of it, and made it fast to one of the trees. Then he 
disappeared into what appeared to be the object of his 
adventure. 

It was in reality a very considerable opening to a closed 
ravine of some thirty yards’ length. There was plenty of 
space to accommodate a large number of men, and it might 
be made a very secure stronghold if means of access and 
exit could be guaranteed. Presently Langsam reappeared, 
stretched out his arm, gripped the rope, and swinging him¬ 
self off, began to make the difficult ascent. Cameron 
watched him breathlessly. The progress made seemed 
like the pace of a snail. Crawling inch by inch, the 
intrepid Chinaman slowly made his way up the rope. At 
length he came within reach of the pine. Clasping it 
firmly, he drew himself up, and, first wiping the perspiration 
from his face, crawied along and reached the hands stretched 
out to help him. 

” By jingo, Kamloon! jolly hard work—back velly near 
bloken, arms no good for nothing, breff all gone, bust up. 
Jolly fine placee down the cliff, hold forty men easily 
Plenty loom for boxes of tleasure. Just the placee, jolly fine*’ 
He rubbed his tired muscles, and 
looked round for something to eat. 

” Hungly work climbing down 
lope. Wish I had nicee blown loast 
puppy-dog, blown and klackly.” 

“Try a mouthful of dry grain. 
Langsam, it will do you more good 
than roast puppy-dog, brown and 
crackly. You think the place down 
there will do very well, eh ? I don’t . 
the stairs are too awkward, my boy ; 
if there was a nice front door, with a 
flat lawn and an easy approach, we 
might take up our abode there. As 
it is, it won’t do. We must find out 
a better and more convenient place 
The mountains are big enough, and 
w r e have time to look around.” 

Langsam had filled his mouth 
with dry grain, and was chewing 
away with great gusto, but his face 
grew very long as Cameron thus ex¬ 
pressed his intention of having noth¬ 
ing to do with the cave. He looked 
so disappointed that Dick felt con¬ 
strained to come to the rescue of his 
comrade. 
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go down and see for my¬ 
self. I can take a good 
look round the place and 
bring you a proper re¬ 
port.” 

” Hold on. Dick, my 
boy, this will never do. 
You will never be able 
to climb up that beastly 
rope. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber the rope in the big 
cavern under Potala ? 
This is a thousand times 
worse ; if you slip you’ll 
find a swift death in the 
water down there. Noth¬ 
ing would save you.” 

” I am not going to 
slip, Cameron. Langsam 
is a fine fellow, it is a 
shame to disappoint him. 
Keep the pines in posi¬ 
tion. I’ll soon be back.” 

Before Cameron could 
say another word Dick 
rose and began to craw'l 
out towards the rope. 

" Golly l ” was all 
Langsam had power to 
utter. 

With quick resolution 
the lad swung himself off 
and began to descend. 
His face was white and 
set. A new manhood 
seemed to be shining in 
his eyes. His grip was 
firm, and, as he passed 
his legs round the rope, 
he smiled up at Langsam. When he reached the trees he 
began to swing to and fro. In another minute he had 
disappeared into the cave. 

Cameron wiped his brow, and dashed something very 
like tears from his eyes. He muttered a prayer as Dick 
reappeared and prepared to swing himself over the 
chasm again. His heart nearly stopped beating as he 
saw the lad slowly climbing up the rope. From knot 
to knot he made his way, sometimes slipping back a few 
feet, and more than once Cameron saw him cast an 
anxious look towards his waiting comrades. It was a 
stern conflict, but the training of the cavern had made his 
muscles strong, and he was full of pluck. When at last he 
gripped the pine and swung himself upon it, Cameron 
could restrain himself no longer. Giving a mighty hip, 
hip, hurrah ! ” he watched while the lad crawled to the 
bank, and then threw his arms round him and hugged him 
like a mother does a little child. 

“It is as big as Langsam described it,” said Dick, 
calmly, when he had recovered his breath. ” A jolly 
nice place. It would shelter fifty men comfortably.” 

“ Told him so, Dick, told him so, but him thick head too 
full of distlust to tlust Langsam.” 

“ Get on with you,” shouted Cameron, dancing around ; 
“ I believed every word you said, you pig-tailed old heathen. 
I only wondered how long your silly fit would last. If you 
had any sense left in that head of yours you would have 
asked yourself what would happen if we were attacked 
and took refuge in the cave, and the men who chased us 
discovered the rope and cut it. Would you climb up or 
climb down ? Penned up in a cave which has no way out, 
except the one you enter by, you would soon come to a 
glorious end.” 

“ Golly ! ” said Langsam, ” never thinked about getting 
out ’cept by lope. If lope cut Tibetan find business easy. 
This time Chinaman big fool.” 

“ Ah,” said Dick.” this puts a different complexion on it. 
I wish I had thought of it before I went down.” 


“If Langsam thinks the place will do, Cameron,” he 
said, ” we ought to try it. He did his best in pointing out 
the spot, and as he is satisfied that we can find a secure 
shelter, and a perfect hiding-place, where we can defy any 
number of enemies, then l think we ought to go down. I 
don’t like to see the poor old chap disappointed.” 

“ Tankee, Dick, jolly good of you to stand in wif me. 
Kamloon got no more feeling than a dead yak. He don’t 
bleeve plenty much loom down in the cave. Go down, 
Kamloon, look lound for you own selfee—bleeve Langsam 
then, plaps.” 

“ I am not going down ; I believe you all right. You 
have not much idea of size, but, even if you had, the way 
into that wretched hole is too difficult. Besides, there is no 
way out.” 

“ But,” said Dick, ” if it is difficult for us it will be still 
more difficult for other people. Look here, Cameron, I’ll 
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M Glad you didn’t, my boy ; I would not have missed this 
for two boxes of treasure, It is the best thing I have struck 
for many a day. It’s worth its weight in gold.” 

" What is ? ” enquired Dick. 

" I’ll tell you to-morrow. Get the rope off the pine, Lang- 
sam. We’ll camp here to-night, and have a jolly good feed 
and a long sleep, and to-morrow we’ll go down the mountain 
again.” 

When Dick was rolled up in his furs and fast asleep, 
Cameron looked at Langsam and smiled. Then he put 
out his hand and took that of the Chinaman in a close, warm 
grip. 

” Dick is a man, Langsam,” he said. ” I was watching 
him as we were toiling up the mountain, and he was as 
scared as a wounded rabbit. Every bit of stiff climbing 
frightened him, and a crevasse seemed to knock him silly 
with sheer funk. It is the first time he has had to face a 
really stiff dangerous climb, and it took the pluck out of 
him. But he was learning his lesson, although at the time 
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I did not suspect it. He felt ashamed, and at each new 
difficulty conquered himself and faced it with better heart 
He saw what a man of resource can do when you w'ent down 
the rope; and then, because he did not want you to feel hurt, 
he volunteered to do a very dangerous exploit just to make 
you feel satisfied with yourself. That’s the kind of thing 
to show the real grit of a character—to feel afraid, and at 
the same time to risk everything to help a friend, is the best 
kind of courage. Dick has had a long apprenticeship in a 
position which develops weakness of character ; now, by 
the grace of God, he has got the command of himself 
Bless the lad, I’d go through fifty Tibets with him after this. 
He is clean good English grit from head to heel, and a chap 
to be proud of. Shake hands again, old chap, it’s a bright 
day this, and I’m jolly glad to have two staunch comrades 
like Langsam and Dick.” 

” Kamloon,” said Langsam, grinning, ” you only a 
wooden-head Scotlandman, but I velly fond of you. Some 
day you will be good enough for a Chinaman.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Talk to Boys. ] 

i i 

Hie Captain. ] 

By an Old One. 


I, he’s the captain of our cricket 
team—a great chap—a splendid 
fellow—a hero, if there ever 
was one. If it hadn’t been for 
him we should have lost the 
Rugton match, the biggest 
match of the school season. 
How did he pull us through ? 
Well, I hardly know—but he 
did. No, he didn’t come off 
with the bat; no, he didn’t do 
the hat trick ; he took a couple 
of wickets, but they were rather 
costly. But we think a lot of 
him and his word is law.” 

Ah ! the cat is out of the bag at last; his word is law—as 
it ought to be. One of Sir Rider Haggard’s heroines was 
called by the natives, ” She-who-must-be-obeyed.” That 
was her name to them, and her name stood for her per¬ 
sonality. What she said ” went,” as they say. There was 
no appeal. If she told a man to go and have his head 
chopped off, well, he went and had it chopped off. If she 
told a man to charge an army ” on his own,” he charged 
it. Yes, he got killed, I suppose, because charging an 
army is a large order, even for the Light Brigade, but 
” She-who-must-be-obeyed ” had told him to go, so he 
went. 

That’s discipline. That sort of obedience wins matches 
and—other things. There can only be one captain. 
When two kings sit on the throne there is sure to be a 
mess made of things. Divided counsels always spell 
disaster. A seafaring friend of mine used to put it this 
way : ” There’s only one skipper in a ship.” 

Just try to imagine two captains on the bridge. One 
commands the sailors to shorten sail, and the other tells 
them to set them all ; one says full steam ahead, and the 
other commands half speed ; one directs the steersman 
to sail east, and the other west. Where and when would 
they arrive ? I guess it would not be long ere that good 
ship with two skippers was at the bottom of the sea. No; 
choose the captain you are going to sail under and then 
obey him. That's the rule of the sea, and it ought to be 
the rule of the land. 

Still worse than two captains is when every man is a 
law to himself. That is what the historians call anarchy, 
and it has wrecked not ships only, as when mutiny takes 
place, but nations and kingdoms and great causes that 
deserved a better fate. I saw some boys on the common 
where I live, and they each wanted to be captain. They 


had the cricket stumps and the bat and they might have 
had a jolly game, even though none of them was a budding 
county player. But as long as I stayed to watch them 
they were quarrelling, fighting for precedence. How 
silly 1 ” Choose your captain and get on with the game 
There is honour in obedience as well as in command.” 

I have known boys who would sulk because they were 
not put on to bowl. They thought they could take wickets 
but because the captain’s thoughts did not appear to chime 
with their own they sulked, and when a catch came their 
way they missed it, because they were thinking about 
their grievance instead of doing their duty in the place 
the captain had assigned them, and they lost the match 
The boy who does that sort of thing has not learned to 
play cricket. He ought to be content with shuttlecock, 
where he could have it all to himself and be his own captain 

The first thing a soldier or a naval man learns is the habit 
and practice of implicit obedience, whether there is any¬ 
body watching him or not. I was talking to a fine young 
fellow the other day who had won the Military Medal 
Somebody was watching him when he won it, and so 
he got it all right. But before he did the deed which 
won this honour from his King, he had more truly won 
that cross. * He was a Royal Engineer, and they had made 
a long sap towards the enemy trenches, and suddenly one 
of the men who was posted in this tunnel to listen scooted 
out and said that the Germans had broken through, that 
he had fired at them, and that they were in our tunnel 
and might attack our trenches. 

“ Now,” said my young friend, ” I knew it was up against 
me to go down that black hole in the pitch dark to see if 
the chap had told the truth, or whether, as sometimes 
happens, he had imagined it all. It was quite likely that 
the Germans had broken into our tunnel. If they had l 
was going to almost certain death. But the unmistakable 
orders had gone out that these reports must be investi¬ 
gated by the officer in charge—and that was me. 

” I went down carrying an electric torch—as you may 
guess, not switched on—in one hand, and a revolver in the 
other. I never was so scared in my life. Fancy creeping 
along a tunnel two hundred feet long and very narrow and 
low, so dark that I could not see my own hands, with the 
expectation of coming upon the place where the Germans 
had broken through at any moment, and where they might 
already be preparing to blow up our sap. I was two hours 
creeping along that tunnel and it seemed two days to mr 
I was nearly frightened to death. And, after all, it was a 
false alarm. There was no break and no Germans ! M 

Yes, he was frightened to death, as he said, but he wefa 
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t His captain was not there, and I don’t suppose he knows 
i about it to this day. He obeyed his captain in his absence. 

The fact is his captain was in his own heart, in his own 
i sense of duty, in his own habit of discipline and obedience. 
He did what he did because he knew it was what he ought 
to do. It was not only what his captain expected him 
to do under the circumstances, but also what he expected 
himself to do ; and if he had shirked it he would have lost 
his self-respect and been a coward in his own eyes. 

That’s “ cricket ” ; doing your little bit faithfully 
wherever you are placed, whatever you are asked to do, 
whether the captain is looking or not, whether you think 
you are being rewarded according to your deserts or not. 
It takes a Nelson to disobey orders with impunity. Not 
one man in twenty millions can do it and win praise instead 
of blame. Nelson may put the telescope to his blind eye, 
and we say " Bravo 1 The Nelson touch 1 ” But if he 


had failed ? That act would have been the end of 
Nelson. And, after all, nobody knew better how to 
obey, as well as how to command, than the hero of 
Trafalgar. 

And you may put this down as an axiom: the boy who 
cannot obey will never be fit to command. The boy who 
cavils at his captain is the last choice for his vacant place. 
No, it is the loyal boy who is fit to be his successor. You’ll 
mark that at school. It is not the hectoring, independent, 
go-as-you-please boy who is chosen as captain, even if he 
be a good player. It is the boy of sound qualities, of 
quiet reasonableness of disposition, who has learned in 
obedience the value of obedience. It is the boy who wears 
well, who has made steady progress thrpugh ail the grades, 
who has been content to “ make haste slowly,” who has 
arrived by steadily pursuing the high road and never 
flagging or lagging or slacking. 



A Song of School. 


By FRANK ELLIS. 


S ING me a song of the days of school. 

The happiest, brightest, merriest days; 
The saunters in the evening cool, 

The revels of the holidays; 


The struggle on river with the crews, 

The crowd on the bank, the shouts, the cries. 
The feelings of those who win, who lose, 

The light of victory in the eyes. 



THE HIT OF THE SEASON. 

First Strayed Huh :—'* What was that struck us—shell ? ” 

Second Ditto :—“ No, a ball. We appear to be passing over one of 
the cricket-fields of these frivolous game-playing Englanders." 


Sing me a song of the cricket-field, 

The well-rolled pitch, the velvet green. 

The sturdy arms that the willow wield. 

The watching crowd in pavilion seen; 

The stolen run, the well-caught ball. 

The innings saved by twos and threes. 

The hit beyond the boundary wall— 

Sing, O sing me, a song of these. 

** 

Sing me a song of master, boy. 

Of toilsome days in study passed ; 

Of an honest hour’s well-spent employ, 

That brought the joy of play at last; 

The study that won at length the prize, 

The clapping of hands, the greeting kind, 

The varying hopes that fall and rise. 

The happiness the heart doth find. 

Sing me a song of the schoolboy's dream, 

The glorious future that soon will come ; 

The battles fought, and victory's gleam, 

The fireside talks with some dear old chum ; 

The old school life lived o’er again. 

The days that never failed to please ; 

The joy of living, the pleasure, pain— 

Sing, O sing me, a song of these. 

Sing me a song of the boys who brought 
Honour and pride to the old school’s name. 

Who went to the ranks of war and fought, 
And won for themselves a noble fame; 

The courage that never wavered or gave 
'Mid shocks of battle, or fight on seas, 

The baffled onset, the young, the brave— 

Sing, O sing me, a song of these. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


COUNTER-MINING. 

Military mining is very scientific work that requires an ade¬ 
quate course of special training. For every method of attack the 
Army has a particular system of defence, and the defence against 
mining is counter-mining. By means of a diagram let us see how 
the process of counter-mining is conducted. DD is the line of 
defence: in other words it is that part of the position held that 
is nearest to the enemy. From this line, which is most usually 
a formidable trench, galleries CCC are thrown forward at right 
angles. On each side of these galleries, and at regular distances 
apart, short branches, BBB, are constructed. At the end of 



these branches, and as indicated by the dark markings shown 
in the diagram, powerful explosives are placed in position ready 
to be fired. Each gallery terminates in an advanced gallery, 
AAA, that is known as a listener, for in the listeners men are 
posted day and night intently listening for any sounds that may 
reveal the fact that the enemy is pushing forward a mine. 

You will at once perceive that no matter from which quarter 
the enemy drives forward his mine in the direction of the defended 
position, his mine is bound to come within the rupture radius of 
one or other of the mines at the end of the branches. Then there 
is an explosion that shatters the on-coming tunnel, and very 
probably kills all who are at work inside it. At the same time, 
when counter-mining is skilfully engineered, such an intentional 
explosion within one branch does not destroy any other branch 
or at all injure the gallery. Those who are on duty 
in the listeners, or advanced galleries, keep their ears 
open to detect the faintest sound of the picks that are 
being used by the enemy. Delicate sound-detecting 
instruments of various kinds are now also employed 
for this purpose. Sharp dogs, too, have been em¬ 
ployed as listeners. When the dog, proficient at rat- ^ft 
ting and kennelled at the end of the gallery, hears 
sounds of subterranean excavating he cocks his head 
alertly, and it is that action that gives warning. 

Mines are commonly driven at no great depth below 
ground. Counter-mines are dug deeper. For, as has 
been said, in mining and counter-mining, it is the bot¬ 
tom dog that comes out on top. 

* * • 

FILTER TRAINS. 

Prominent amongst the difficulties of maintaining a modern 
army in the field is that of providing for it an adequate supply 
of pure drinking water. As is well known, our splendid fighting 
fellows in the Boer War suffered more severely from the ravages 
of disease caused by drinking impure water than they did from 
the bullets and shells of the foe. That campaign, however, 
taught us a dearly-bought lesson, and to-day the British Army 
at the front is the best watered of any. It is accompanied by 
a band of men who are experts in the analysis and careful usage 
of water, and whose sole business it is to arrange for and 
to guarantee the purity of an ample water supply, no matter 
where the army is required to be. 


The principal dangers that may affect the purity of the water 
supply are to be met with actually within the fighting zone. 
Commonly the water has to be brought to the army from a 
distance, and even then it is always purified to guard against 
any possible risk of contamination. The water is conveyed 
in what are known as filter trains, these being made up of long 
iines of roomy filter tanks, each mounted upon two wheels and 
drawn by two horses. Inside the tanks are layers of charcoal 
and sand; the water runs through these and leaves its coarser 
impurities in the filtering medium. That precaution, though, 
would not eliminate any microscopic disease germs that might 
be lurking in the fluid. So after being thus filtered the water 
is boiled. That is how gallant Tommy is protected against 
typhoid. It is a pattern of procedure that is being copied by 
the other fighting forces of the world. 

• * • 

DEFENDING A FORD. 

“ The naval men shared trenches with Tommy in Flanders, 
some of them having gone to the Front in charge of submarine 
mines.” 

Reading that paragraph in the newspaper one might well 
be excused for raising the query—How, then, are submarine 
mines used in land warfare ? They are so employed, and the 
answer to the question is that submarine mines have been laid 
down in Flanders, Belgium, and France for the purpose of 
defending fords and shallow places in rivers and flooded districts 
where the enemy might seek to cross. The place having been 
successfully held, an even more ticklish job than the laying 
down of these mines has been the getting of them up again to 
obviate the risk of their blowing up our own soldiers. But those 
handy men at the Front have, as usual, made a success of the 
business. Many a time within the last eighteen months has 
the defending of a ford over there been a task of supreme im¬ 
portance to our Army. The diagram explains a customary 
method of conducting the operation. To the right or enemy 
side in the diagram the bank of the river is cut so as to be as 
steep as possible. Into the bed of the stream stout posts are 
driven which carry a close interlacing of barbed wire. Coils of 
barbed wire are undone and are thrown loose into the river, 
making it exceedingly difficult for infantry or horsemen to force 
a passage. Removal of all this wire is work that takes the 
enemy a great while, the troops engaged in the troublesome 
proceeding are sure to be much exposed to shell and rifle fire, 
and the delay occasioned by the operation of clearing may well 
prove fatal to the endeavour that is on hand. 

Having completed the submerged entanglements, our soldiers 


clamber up the other bank on their own side of the stream, 
there passing safely over hidden land mines laid in order to 
blow up the enemy should he, after all, succeed in getting past 
the wire and the stream. Not infrequently such a mine will 
consist of a buried high explosive shell which is to be 
exploded by electricity. Several times it has happened that, 
guarding the rear of a retiring force, an armoured motor-car 
and crew have been told off to remain behind at the other end 
of a long wire terminating inside the buried shell, and by electric 
contact blow up the enemy. It is a dangerous duty, with every 
prospect of death or disaster for the men who would control the 
spark that they intend shall seal the enemy’s fate. But then, 
as the countries above mentioned have so often borne witness, 
fords are usually well worth the cost of defending them. 
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I have been leading with the keenest interest Sir Max Aitken’s 
splendid record of “ Canada in Flanders." Here, indeed, is 
a story of heroism and endurance that may 
well make us proud of the contingents 
FLANDERS^ from our great Dominion overseas. One 
could quote from it page after page did 
space permit. For myself I am caught by 
the vivid pen-pictures of certain types that I know—the lean, 
sallow-faced Canadian of the prairie country, slow to speak and 
a man of his hands ; the rancher ; the lumberjack ; the alert¬ 
faced, hustling city man; swarthy, black-haired Pierre or 
Hercule of the French-Canadian districts—and others. Sir 
Max Aitken brings them before me as he writes of Johnny 
Canuck in the trenches at Ypres, Fcstubert and Givenchy. 
Here is a clean-cut picture of one, Sergeant William Tabernacle, 
a bomber of renown : " He has lived for so long in an environ¬ 
ment of cramped quarters, alternating five days and five nights 
of narrow trenches and low dug-outs, with five days and five 
nights of circumscribed huts in the reserve lines, week after 
week, month after month, that he sometimes wonders if the 
pictures in the back of his mind— 


of this phase of warfare in a flash—in the flash of his first 
hostile grenade. He was told to be a bomber ; so he became 
a bomber, and everything he threw exploded with precision. 
His Colonel made a Corporal of him. As Corporal he added 
to his duties of throwing bombs the work of overhauling 
the bombs of others and of manufacturing a few on his own 
account. He became a Sergeant—and now he is an accepted 
authority on bombs. He makes them, repairs them, assembles 
them, takes care of them, issues them to his men, and some¬ 
times heaves a few himself, just to show the youngsters how 
the trick is done. Nothing comes amiss to William. Bombs 
and grenades that enter his trench and fail to explode are 
quickly investigated, and, sooner or later, are returned to 
their original owners in working order. Rifle grenades that 
explode in William’s vicinity never fail to attract his atten¬ 
tion, and while others attend to the wounded he looks for 
the stick. Finding the stick, he immediately welds it to the 
base of a small., cone-shaped bomb from his own stores— 
and, behold, a rifle grenade of superior quality all ready to 
be fired against the enemy's loopholes 1 

" William is considered by some 


pictures of dry-floored houses, wide 
beds, and secure streets — are 
memories or only dreams. At 
first, for a little while, he fretted 
aiter the soft things of the old, 
soft life in far-away Canada ; but 
now he is content to shape his life 
and live it only from day to day, 
to question the future as little as 
to review the past. The things 
that matter to William now are 
the things of the moment—the 
trench mortars behind the opposite 
parapet, the guns screened in the 
wood behind our own lines, food, 
and his ration of rum. 

“ William loves bombs, though 
he had never heard of such things 
before the War and had never 
believed in them until two ex¬ 
ploded near him, in the first trench 
of his experience—long ago, before 
the Second Battle of Ypres. It 
seems that he brought to France 
•with him, all unknown to himself 
or his comrades, an instinctive 
understanding of and affection for 
every variety of explosive missile. 
He grasped the idea and intention 



WAR TYPES. XXXVII.—A BULGARIAN 
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to have grown peculiar in his 
habits. His dug-out is hung and 
cluttered with the materials and 
tools and weapons of his trade. 
He fondles specimens of British. 
French, and German bombs, even 
as old ladies back in Canada fondle 
their grandchildren. He expatiates 
on their good points and their 
defects. He has his favourites, of 
course, and should anyone venture 
to belittle the fuse, the detonating 
charge, or the explosive quality 
of one of his favourites, he becomes 
arrogant,ill-mannered, and quarrel¬ 
some. William lives to-day for 
the explosion of to-morrow. 

" William is a Canadian. Before 
the War his fellow countrymen 
believed that he lacked ambition 
and smoked too many cigarettes. 
But here he is doing his queer 
work, in his own queer way, in a 
trench in the Low Countries—one 
of the hardest rivets to break or 
bend in that long barrier which 
the fighting legions of Germany 
can neither bend nor break. One 
cannot help wondering what 

39 
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William will do for excitement when he returns to that little 
town in Ontario—if ever he does return. Perhaps, an Uncle 
Toby of the New World, he will tell, ‘ with remembrances,' 
the story of how he * fought in Flanders ’ on the old soil 
and with the old weapons.” 

* * * 

Of wonderful war happenings there are literally no end. But 
the following true story, that reaches me from a correspondent, 
can surely claim to be as remarkable as 
any. It is told by Private Francis Oakford, 
one of Dr. Barnardo's ” old boys,” and a 
member of the gallant army that came 
from Canada to fight for the Mother Country. 
With six other men he left the British trenches to make a bombing 
attack on the German trenches. The attack was so successful 
that the party of seven got into an enemy front-line trench and 
scattered its occupants. The system of German trenches is 
very complicated, and is planned as a kind of maze to bewilder 
the enemy if they should happen to get in, and this accounts 
for the awkward situation in which the party of seven bombers 
found themselves. Making a dash after the foe along what 
they took to be a communication trench, they found themselves 
eventually in a blind sap—a trench which suddenly comes to an 
end. When they found out their mistake and turned to make 
a dash back, the Germans had returned to the front-line trench 
in order to repel the attack, and evidently did not know that 
the bombers w'ere behind them. They had returned in such 
numbers that to fight them would have been hopeless, and all 
the little party could do was to hurry back to the blind sap and 
hide there. Incredible as it may seem, they hid there for a 
fortnight without being discovered. The reason for this was 
that, as the trench did not lead anywhere, the Germans did not 
go up there, and did not dream that there were enemy soldiers 
to be found in it, even if they had explored in that direction. 
For fourteen days the seven bombers lived on the bully beef 
and the biscuits which they had brought, and which every soldier 
carries when he goes to the attack. Of water they found 
plenty in the trench, and for this reason alone their quarters 
were not very comfortable. At last a chance came to escape, 
and they boldly seized it. The British guns commenced a heavy 
bombardment of the German trenches, and the German guns 
replied. Owing to the bombardment, the German soldiers 


cleared out of the front-line trenches and went behind, and 
the party of seven then made a dash for it in spite of the heavy 
firing that was going on. They ran the gauntlet of the shells 
that were bursting in every direction, and, when they got to the 
strip of land between the two lines of trenches known as ” No 
Man's Land,” they were seen by the enemy, whose snipers at 
once commenced to fire on them. One of the party was shot 
through the head and never rose again, but the six others escaped 
safely to the British lines. 

* * * 

I am glad to note that the list of ” Boy’s Own ” Field Club 
branches is steadily growing, but there are several parts of the 
country that are still unrepresented. Now 
SOME that the summer has come there should be 

B.O.F.C. plenty of enthusiasm among ” B.O.P.” 

MATTERS. natural history lovers, and I shall expect to 

hear of many more new clubs being formed. 
Writing of these clubs reminds me that there is some misappre¬ 
hension in the minds of certain readers. Let me reassure them 
at once by saying that it is not necessary to form or to join a 
branch in order to be a member of the B.O.F.C. And every 
reader can avail himself of this membership to enter for the 
competitions. There is no entrance fee and there is no registra¬ 
tion necessary. The only register kept at headquarters is the 
list of branches and the names and addresses of the various 
Hon. Secretaries. Every member is urged to join a branch, 
however (and to form one w'here possible), as so much more 
advantage is to be gained from association with other fellows 
pursuing the same hobby. I want to see, also, more club 
magazines started. The Highgate B.O.F.C. club has set an 
excellent example in this respect, having now several issues to 
its credit. By means of such a periodical—it may be monthly or 
quarterly, as desired—a permanent record is kept of the club s 
doings, its rambles, etc., and useful discussions can be carried 
on. The contributions should come from members themselves. 
Who will be the next, now, to start a B.O.F.C. magazine ? 

* * * 

Readers in the Dominions overseas and in foreign countries 
are reminded that postage stamps and postal orders of their 
own countries are not acceptable here in payment for League 
of Friendship badges. In every case an International Coupon 
for the requisite amount should be obtained from the Post Office. 

A. L. H. 


A TRUB, 
THRILLING 
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* ' RE AT oaks from little acorns grow/ ” said Old 

ff -w Sims to the meeting in his study. “ Here 
am I, with half a crown to spend on cream tarts 
from Mother Giles’s, and an appetite that 
would be wasted on anything else; and, because an old 
buffer started building balloons on a lake at Friedrichs- 
haven, I’m doomed to hunger. It’s not fair, you fellows ! ” 

“ But it’s not necessary,” said Weatherby, his chum. 
** Why not send to Chalfont ? Get one of the kids in.” 

The suggestion brought a chorus of approval and dissent, 
for Chalfont, such is the effect of war on our schools to¬ 
day, was out of bounds. The Reverend Dominic Domville, 
headmaster of Fountainbury, had decreed it so, and 
Dominie, as the boys called him, had a way of seeing that 
his decrees were observed. 

It must be said that, in spite of the dearth of cream tarts, 
the Head had right on his side. Fountainbury lies on 
rising ground eighteen miles inland from the North Sea, 
and Chalfont village, normally a small community, stands 
two miles away, between it and the sea. Before the 
war Chalfont lived on the boys at the big school, the summer 
visitors, and a small mineral deposit that was in demand 
in the steel-works of the north. In time of war that 
deposit—all the boys knew was that it had something 
to do with tungsten—is worth twice its weight in gold, and 
a big industry had sprung up in the village. Men and women 
came in hundreds from all parts of the country, great 
munition works were built in a few weeks, and a colony 
of tin huts was erected to house the workers. 

Fear of epidemic had prompted Dominie’s decree in the 
first place. Later, his resolution was strengthened by 
the fact that enemy aircraft had made several attempts 
to destroy the village and its industry, betraying a topo¬ 
graphical knowledge that was little short of amazing. 

These facts were ” little acorns ” to Old Sims when he 
wanted tarts. So, when Weatherby’s suggestion of a 
defiance of regulations was made, he was ready to agree. 

” Don’t be a fool, Sims,” was the advice of Addington. 
" Bounds are bounds, and you know Solomon has appealed 
to us to set a good example to the kids now so many of the 
masters have gone to the war.” 

“ Solomon’s a rotter 1 ” was the retort. ” He’s killed 
all sport since Dominie brought him to the school to lord 
it over us. Fancy an American telling an Englishman 
what to do 1 ” 

“ But,” said Addington gently, ” he’s a master.” 

” Is he ? ” snorted Sims. “ Then I'll show you.” And 
he raised the window and shouted ” Faggers ! ” in a voice 
that set the twenty small boys in the quad beneath racing 
at top speed for the study. 

I ” Last boy in does the work,” is the rule at Fountainbury, 
and nineteen breathless small boys were unceremoniously 
turned out of the room. 

Last to arrive was Young Sims, brother of the autocrat 


How the War came 
to Fountainbury. 
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By HAILEY BURY. 

with a desire for tarts, whose sixteen years had given 
him the title of ” Old.” 

" Always last ! ” was the elder brother’s greeting. 

” I was reading, Bob,” was the spectacled boy's reply. 

” Always wasting your time on books 1 ” said Bob, 
grabbing the volume tucked under the smaller boy’s arm. 

” * Science of the Air,' ” he announced. ” Faugh 1 
what rot 1 Cut into Chalfont with this half-crown and 
bring back cream tarts from Mother Giles’s.” 

” But—but Chalfont’s out of bounds, and I’m sure to 
be seen,” objected the victim of study. ” Solomon’s 
always at his window-” 

It was Weatherby who seized the objector by the shoul¬ 
ders and firmly turned him out of the study, pointing out 
that by taking the roundabout route from behind the 
school, through the lord of the manor’s spinney, he could 
reach Chalfont without touching the high road. ” It’s 
three miles out and three miles home, I know,” said 
Weatherby consolingly, " but you’ll trot it in an hour and 
a half. Besides, you dodged cricket yesterday, and the 
exercise will do you good 1 ” 

Young Sims performed the journey unwillingly but 
successfully, and there were rejoicings in Dormitory ” B ” 
that night. Grousings at Dominie’s decree and Solomon’s 
bookishness were forgotten in the joy of consuming cream 
tarts of a flakiness unknown in the school tuck-shop, where 
" filling ” qualities were aimed at. 

” It’s rough luck on Dick,” said Old Sims, with his 
mouth full, in a remorseful reference to the younger brother 
who had made the risky journey. 

" That’s all right,” said Weatherby between bites. 
” You gave him one, didn’t you ? ” 

” Yes. But he’s sure to put it down and forget it while 
he has another look at ‘ Science in the Air/ or some rot 
of that kind. And one of those young pigs who beat him 
in the race upstairs will gobble it up. I was in the Lower 
School once I ” 

It was the Reverend Dominic Domville, escorted by 
the watchman, who made the rounds that night. A 
windless night, with stars to show the way, always stirred 
within him thoughts of the danger that the war and the 
Chalfont works had brought to his beloved boys. ” God 
grant they may be safe,” he murmured, as he left the last 
of the dormitories, and paused to examine the heavy 
curtains with which all the windows of the school had 
been darkened. 

A distant sound—a sharp report—brought him from 
his reverie. Extinguishing the light in the corridor, 
the Head drew the curtains aside and peered through the 
glass into the darkness. Chalfont glowed with the lights 
of the great works. Beyond, a pale beam shot up into 
the sky and wavered from side to side. Suddenly it 
stopped, as though attached to some shady object high 
up among the stars. At the same moment every light 
in Chalfont disappeared. 

Little flashes showed from the ground below, and bright 
clusters of stars appeared near the top of the beam of 
light, spreading into radiance and vanishing into space. 
Short, dull reports reached the ears of the Head as he 
opened the window. 

One moment’s thought, and the placid Head became a 
man of action. 
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“ Give the alarm, Harris,” he said, and then, carefully 
closing and curtaining the window, strode down to the 
dining-hall and turned on all the lights. 

Shrill whistles broke the slumbers of Old Sims and his 
companions. Even Young Sims, tired by his race to 
Chalfont, sprang up in bed. 

“ It’s the fire call,” said Weatherby, grabbing up his 
clothes; and an excited babble broke out in every dormitory 
as the boys, obeying the instructions posted in every room, 
hastily dressed and then, each with an overcoat over his 
arm, ran downstairs. 

In the dining-hall they found the masters and staff 
assembled. Dominie was grave, the servants nervous. 
Some of the older boys could not disguise the shock the 
sudden alarm had caused. The youngsters were excited, 
cheerful. Young Sims's late arrival was the signal for a 
storm of jeers. 

“ Silence 1 ” said the Head. Then, gravely, he told 
the boys the reason of the call. Three Zeppelins were 
approaching from the sea—Mr. Solomon had just been to 
his study at the top of the house and had seen them dis¬ 
tinctly. They were no doubt aiming at Chalfont, and 
there was no real danger, but they might pass over the 
school, and precautions must be taken. The different 
forms would march to the quadrangle with their masters 
and would there wait in silence—in silence, it must be 
distinctly understood—for further instructions. 

The boys were quivering with excitement as, Sixth Form 
first, they marched out into the darkness. “ It's all right, 
Dick,” whispered Old Sims as he passed his brother. 

“ What a lark! ” was the bookworm’s unexpected 
reply. 

From the quadrangle, where they were assembled in 
the centre of the ground, the boys could see the raiders 
high up over the buildings towards the sea. They could 
hear the rattle of the engines, and they watched excitedly 
as the searchlights picked up the sausage-shaped gas-bags 
and lost them again, and as the shells from the British 
guns burst round them. 

“ Just like rockets at a fair,” whispered Old Sims to 
his neighbour. 

Fiery bombs sped to earth. Motor-guns raced along 
the hard highroad that passed the school. Surely human 
boys never before found it so difficult to preserve the 
silence demanded of them. 

Even the Head was forced to speak. “They hover 
like the evil things they are, Mr. Hartley,” he remarked 
to a junior master, a Rugby “ blue ” who was the idol of 
the boys. 

“It was that hovering that was puzzling me,” said Mr. 
Hartley. “ Do you notice, sir, how they sweep and turn 
about under engine-power, and then, shutting off the 
engines, remain stationary, as though they do not know 
where they are, and are looking for a signal ? Look now, 
sir, they are silent and still! ” 

“ Perhaps they have lost their wav,” ventured the 
Head. 

‘ I think not. They have already dropped bombs on 
or near Chalfont. The village is in darkness, I know, but 
we could see the direction in which the missiles fell. I 
feel sure they are trying to locate the munition works 
exactly, and expect some signal. Now’ they are circling 
again. Hear the clatter of the engines.” 

“ But what signal can they expect ? ” asked Dominie. 

“ Wireless,” was the reply. “ That would account for 
stopping the engines. It would be impossible to hear a 
message with the noise of the motors in full blast. They’ve 
stopped again, sir, risking the shells. I’m sure I'm right.” 

Once more a shower of bombs fell, and mighty reports 
told of their murderous work. But masters and boys—for 
the boys had wondered, too, at the manoeuvring—could 
not solve the problem. They were powerless. 

hor nearly half an hour they stood in the quadrangle, 
passive spectators of the drama of the air. '1 hen, when 
the Zeppelins turned and headed for the sea, and disap¬ 
peared behind the school buildings, the boys received orders 
to return to the dormitories. But as the danger was not 


over, they were told to lie down on their beds fully 
clothed, ready for another call. 

Mr. Hartley volunteered to ascend to the roof and watch 
for a possible return of the raiders. Old Sims and 
Weatherby, as senior boys, begged permission to accom¬ 
pany him, and, to the envy of the rest of the school, climbed 
higher than the dormitories and the masters’ studies, and 
sat on the leads of the old building gazing out to sea. 

Far away in the east three small shapes could still be 
seen among the stars. little lines of light somewhere 
near the coast told that brave British sailors were still 
endeavouring to engage the destroyers of the air. 

“ The fiends! ” said Hartley, as he watched a red glow 
beneath them which told of a fire at some outlying farm. 
“ That's the horror of it. Helpless non-combatants 
murdered in their sleep. Women and children-” 

“ They’re coming back, sir,” broke in Weatherby. 
“ I’m sure they seem to be bigger than a minute ago.” 

“ You’re right, Weatherby. They've been back to the 
coast to take their bearings, and are returning towards 
Chalfont. I'm more than ever sure they are searching for 
some definite object. What can it be ? ” 

Word was passed down to the Head of the returning 
danger, and the dormitories again burst into life. Up on the 
roof the watchers stared into the skies. 

Gradually the misty shapes grew larger, and the noise 
of the engines gained in strength. No bombs were dropped. 
The wratchers saw that the Zeppelins were higher in the 
sky than before, and that over Chalfont they steered at 
angles, fan-wise, once more stopping their engines in 
response to a flash-lamp signal from the central ship. 

“ What can they be waiting for ? ” mused Mr. Hartley. 

In the darkness below the boys were marching on to 
the quadrangle once more, and the sound of their stampirg 
feet reached the trio gazing over the parapet. Mr. Hartley 
was rigid, immovable. Then, suddenly, he shifted slightly 
in his place and became alert. 

“ What’s that ? ” he said. 

“ I see nothing, sir,” said Old Sims, as he gazed into 
the darkness. 

“ There, again. That! ” said the master. 

“ Do you mean that buzzing sound, sir ? ” asked 
Weatherby. “ I’ve heard it once or twice before when 
I have been on—er—near the roof. I think it must be 
some movement in an old part of the building.” 

The master motioned for silence, and then suddenly, 
but silently, hurried along the roof towards a tall chimney- 
stack. Wondering, the two boys crept after him. 

They saw his athletic form stand rigid by the side of 
the stack for a moment. Then he disappeared, and there 
was the sound of a struggle. 

Both boys dashed after the master, and found him 
holding down on the roof a boyish figure in dark clothes. 
“ What is it, sir ? ” “ Who is it, sir ? ” they asked simul¬ 
taneously. 

“ It’s only me—Young Sims, sir,” said the recumbent 
one. “I’m not doing any harm.” 

“ What are you doing on the roof ? ” asked the master, 
relaxing his hold. 

“ I think I’ve made a discovery, sir,” said the boy, as, 
ruefully rubbing a lump on his head, the result of a too 
sudden contact with the leads, he rose to his feet. ” I 
heard what you said about the Zeppelins manoeuvring 
and listening, sir, and I had read that they sent and received 
signals by wireless telegraphy. I also knew about them 
being unable to receive messages while the engines were 
running, owing to the noise.” 

“ Well I’m blessed,” said Old Sims to his chum ; '* that’s 
what he’s been mugging over.” 

“ But why did you come on the roof ? ” asked Mr. 
Hartley. 

“ Well, sir,” went on the boy, “ I suddenly remembered 
noises I had heard on the roof.” (The boy w>as obviously 
too excited to notice his confession of visits to forbidden 
ground.) ‘ ‘ So I came up to see whether I could find anything 
and—please, sir, there’s the noise again ! ” 

The four listened intently. In the distance, hovering 
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uncertainly in the air, were the three Zeppelins, their 
engines stopped. A faint, hissing, buzzing sound was 
just audible. “ Zzz — z—zzz ” it went, in long and short 
lengths of sound. 

“ What on earth can it be ? ” asked the master. 

“ It’s wireless telegraphy, sir,” was Young Sims’s astonish¬ 
ing reply. “ I can read it slowly, sir, but this is sent rather 
fast, and so far I’ve only made out the letters ‘ N—R—D, 
\V—S.’ Somebody is signalling to the Zeppelins, sir, 
I am sure ! ” 

And then Young Sims, excited and shaken—for the 


11 On a table 
stood a suit-case, 

open wide . . . Glistening tubes and polished brass 
were what the laymen saw. * Wireless !' was all the 
officer said, as he pointed to a wire.” ( See page 598 ). 

strong arms of the Rugby “blue” had gripped him like a 
vice, and the fall to the leads had been heavy—burst 
into tears. 

“ Silence, lad ! ” said the master sharply. 

“ Shut up blubbing, you fool,” said Old Sims. “ You’ve 
made a great discovery, and there’s nothing to howl about.” 

Mr. Hartley glanced at the monsters of death hovering 
in the air, awaiting the signal from some traitorous scoun¬ 
drel near by. Then, patting the sobbing boy gently on 
tlie shoulder, he bade him be calm, for on his ability to 
read the signals much depended. Turning to Wcatherby, 
Tie told him to descend to the quadrangle and ask the Head 
to come to the roof. 

The signals came again. “ Zzz-z z-zzz-z zzz-z-z z-zzz-zzz 
z-z-z zz .” 


“ I’ve got it, sir,” said Young Sims at last. “ Dash- 
dot, dot-dash-dot, dash-dot-dot, dot-dash-dash, dot-dot- 
dot, dash—that means N-RD W-ST.’ Someone is sending 
4 north-west ’ in German 1 ” 

Young Sims was right. The Zeppelins gathered the 
meaning of the signal, their engines roared again, and 
they turned slowly to the north-west. 

There was another buzz. “ That says ‘ Halt l ’ sir,” 
said the listening boy. 

Obediently the raiders stopped, and instantly rained 
down their bombs. “God help the poor people 1” cried 

Mr. Hartley, as death 
came from the skies to 
the colony of tin huts, 
and ruin and desolation 
to the great factory 
which had sprung up on 
the borders of Chalfont 
village. 

The boys in the quad¬ 
rangle below heard the 
terrible explosions and 
the answering bellow of 
the guns. But they knew 
nothing of the drama 
that was being worked 
out in their famous 
school, thanks to the 
scientific bent of one in¬ 
significant small boy. 

“ Who can it be ? ” 
was the Head’s first ques¬ 
tion, after Mr. Hartley 
had told him the news. 

“ It’s very near here, 
sir,” said Young Sims; 
“ otherwise we should 
not hear the very slight 
sound made by the trans¬ 
mitter.” 

“ But that is impos¬ 
sible,” replied the horri¬ 
fied Dominie. “ We are 
standing on the roof of 
the masters’ quarters. 
You do not suggest that 
one of the masters of 
Fountainbury is a de¬ 
spicable traitor 1 ” 

The boy was silent. 
Instinctively the older 
boy had seized his brother 
protectingly by the arm. 

“ We must search, sir,” 
said Mr. Hartley, and led 
the way through the 
trap-door. Then, remov¬ 
ing his boots, he crept 
quietly along the top floor, 
listening at each door. 
There was no sound. 

“ The next floor,” said 
the Head, who, wonder of wonders, had so far forgotten 
his dignity as to follow the example of the junior master, 
and walk in stockinged feet. 

Mr. Hartley’s room was passed in silence. At the second 
door the Head Master and his assistant stopped a moment. 
Then they came back to Young Sims and, placing a pencil 
and paper in his hand, led him tip-toe to the door. 

The boy listened patiently. Yes ; a faint buzzing sound 
was to be heard. “ Z-z-z z z-zzz-z z z-z zzz-zzz-z zzz-zzz 
z-zzz zzz-z zzz-z.” 

“ S-E-L-I-G-M-A-N-N,” the boy wrote down. Then 
there was silence. 

On tip-toe the trio returned to the end of the corridor. 
The Head was stunned by the significance of the discovery, 
but revealed himself the man of action in time of crisis. 
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Old Sims and Young Sims he sent to his own study. Mr. 
Hartley he sent to the quad to order the boys back to bed. 
Then, restoring his lost dignity by replacing his boots, he 
strode down the corridor and tapped on Mr. Solomon’s 
door. 

There was no answer. The door was locked. 

Hasty action was taken. Harris, the watchman, was 
stationed at Mr. Solomon’s door, with instructions to allow 
no one to pass. The junior master returned to his room, 
and sat there, with the door open, waiting the watchman’s 
call to the study next door. 

The Head, returning to his own room, found the brothers 
waiting. “ Can I trust you two boys to keep a secret 
—for the honour of the school ? ” he asked. 

“ Of course, sir,” replied Old Sims. 

" Yes, sir,” said the smaller boy, still shaken by the 
magnitude of his discovery. 

“ Then return to your dormitories,” said Dominie, 
14 and say nothing of what you have seen until I give you 
leave. Good-night.” 

As the boys left the room the Head picked up his tele¬ 
phone, and in a very few seconds the military on the 
coast were informed of the dramatic discovery at the 
school. 

“ Go to sleep, fat-heads. It's been a very tiling night,” 
was all Old Sims would say to Weatherby and the others 
in “ B ” dormitory as they plied him with questions; and 
threats and cajolery failed to draw from him any clue to 
the events of the last fateful hour. 

In Young Sims’s dormitory all was quiet. Tongues had 
wagged when the junior boys returned to their beds the 
first time, but now tired Nature had her way, and the 
absence of the bookworm from his bed was hardly 
noticed. 

In their studies sat the Head and Mr. Hartley. Out¬ 
side Mr. Solomon’s door was the faithful Harris. Elsewhere 
all was wrapped in slumber, when a motor-car, hard driven 
from the nearest port, drew up at the main doors of the 
school. The Head welcomed the officer and the guard, 
and briefly told the story of the buzzing signal and its 
effect on the raiders. 

“ We must see the room,” said the officer. And straight¬ 
way the whole party, led by the Head, went to Mr. 
Solomon’s study. Again the Head knocked, but received 
no answer. This time vigorous measures were resolved 
upon, and the door was forced. 

The study was empty, but the work of its former occupant 
was revealed. On a table near the fireplace stood a suit¬ 
case, open wide, its contents plain to the eyes of the 
astonished intruders. Glistening tubes and polished brass 
were what the laymen saw. “ Wireless ! ” was all the 
officer said as he pointed to wires leading to the fireplace 
and to batteries concealed in another suit-case on 


lead to the railway main line to the south. The injunc¬ 
tion to go to bed had seemed to him a childish termina¬ 
tion to a night of adventure, and he had found his way 
out to the quad in time to hear the sound of a fail 
from a height, and speeding footsteps. So once more 
that night he was out of bounds, plodding over the 
lonely trail to Chalfont, again anxious not to be seen, but 
not this time in search of cream tarts for a hungry brother 
He was tired and sore, but the horrors of the raid and 
the suffering he believed the man ahead of him had caused 
had sharpened his mental vision, and the small boy had 
determined on revenge. 

Solomon kept to the spinney and the fields, for still 
about the long main road were the soldiers with their 
guns. To the east, Chalfont was burning, and other 
soldiers and the village policeman were struggling to 
succour the victims of the raiders. In the boy's mind 
revolved the question : “ How can I hold this man ? For 
the honour of the school, how can I prevent his 
escape ? ” 

W 7 ith the coming of the dawn the problem grew more 
serious, for the boy walking in the tracks of the man was 
every minute in greater danger of discovery. Soon the 
open moor would be reached, and then the end, a pitiful 
failure, would come. How he wished he had taken Old 
Sims, big and strong, into his confidence. 

Old Sims—cream tarts—Mother Giles. He had it! 
For four miles ahead the moor was flat and bare, and 
Solomon would be easily seen, even if he gained three 
miles. One mile to the east was Mother Giles’s, the first 
shop in the village. She would know him again, and 
she would help. The boy turned sharp to the right and 
ran with all the speed his tired frame could bear. 

Mother Giles had survived the raid, and was talking 
to a soldier at her shop door when the small begrimed boy. 
staggering with fatigue, fell into her arms and gasped out 
his story. Mother Giles had vengeance in her heart, 
and so it came about that in five minutes a small troop of 
cavalrymen, and then a motor-car in which were seated 
a grim old woman without a bonnet and a dirty boy 
without a hat, were speeding to the moor. 

That was all that Young Sims remembered. The strain 
had been a severe one for him, and he surprised Mother 
Giles by fainting. He was hurried back to the school, 
where he lay delirious in the sick room. When he came 
to himself again he found he was in bed in a strange 
room. A white-clad nurse gave him a drink, and smilingly 
bade him good-morning. 

“ Where am I ? ” he said. 

" At Fountainbury, of course,” was the bright replv. 
“ Your brother has been waiting to see you. Shall he 
come in ? ” 

There was no time for an answer, for Old Sims had 


the floor. “ A very pretty installation! ” was his com¬ 
ment. 

“ But where can Mr. Solomon be ? ” asked the puzzled 
Head. 

“ Through there, somewhere,” was the laconic reply 
of the officer as he pointed to the open window. They 


heard the voices and burst into the room, full of excite¬ 
ment. 

“Isn’t it jolly,” he said. “ This is Solomon’s room, 
and the Head says you and I are to have it for a study 
when you’re better.” 

“ Where’s Solomon ? ” asked Dick. 


looked out into the blackness 

While the telephone was 
brought into use once more, 
and the mud-covered motor-car 
sped eastwards to give the 
alarm, Old Sims lay fast asleep 
in Dormitory “ B,” dreaming 
of Zeppelins laden with tarts, 
and of small brothers able 
to lick Rugby “ blues ” with 
one hand tied behind them. 

But Young Sims was far from 
the school, creeping cautiously 
in the track of a man who, 
with every appearance of haste, 
was making his way through the 
spinney that lay between Foun¬ 
tainbury and the moors that 
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before the boy was told how* one 
Seligmann, known to the bovs 
as a studious master named 
Solomon, but really a German- 
American spy, had paid the 
penalty of his crime in the 
Tow r er of London. Before he 
heard of that thrilling event 
he had found Mother Giles in¬ 
stalled in the school tuck-shop 
retailing cream tarts of the 
famous variety, and had cele¬ 
brated his return to health 
by consuming great quanti¬ 
ties paid for by the fellow? 
who were so anxious to hear 
his thrilling story. 
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The People of the Hollow Oak. 

The Account of a few Hours’ Joyous Adventures 
in the Lives of the Raccoon Family. 

By H, MORTIMER BATTEN. 


QUEAL ! Flop ! 

The baby raccoon fell a matter of eighteen feet 
from the hole in the great hollow oak to the 
ground below. This was purely an accident, be it 
understood, yet it was one of those accidents that Nature 
seems to have designed for 'the special training of her 
infant kindred. 

For a little while the 
baby raccoon lay very still, 
blinking incredulously at 
the sunlit world around 
him. Already he had learnt 
one great lesson concerning 
it—namely, the world is 
hard and it is not pleasant 
to fall upon it from the 
oak - tree. Then, having 
overcome his complete 
-dismay at the unexpected 
turn of events, he pro¬ 
ceeded to make known his 
predicament by loud whim¬ 
pers of anguish. Almost 
immediately the face of 
the mother coon appeared 
at the hole in the great 
gnarled oak above. It was 
a strangely rounded face, 
with ears a-cock and 
pointed muzzle : a face 
which for the most part 
was of a dull grey, though 
about each eye was a 
patch of black which gave 
it a pathetic and lachry¬ 
mose expression. Succeed¬ 
ing the face appeared the 
body of the animal—a 
body some thirty-three 
inches in length from tip 
to tip, and of a dull grey 
colour, though about the 
flanks the hair was tipped 
with dark brown, or a deeper shade 
of yellow. The tail, long and bushy, was 
the most distinguishing feature, for it 
was ringed with black in so conspicuous 
.a manner as to declare to all and sundry 
—“ this slow-moving, black-eyed beast 
is a coon.” 

Slowly and cautiously, hanging head 
-downwards, the old raccoon proceeded 
to descend the tree, her laborious manner 
suggesting that she would have made 
better progress had she attempted the 
feat tail foremost. But her gaze was 
fixed upon her little one, and, reaching 
his side, she sniffed him over to make 
sure no hurt had befallen him. Then, 
grunting softly, she led him back to the 
tree and began to ascend, looking round 
to see that he was following. 

Squeal I Flop I 

A second baby raccoon fell from the 
heavens, and struck the ground with a 


sudden thud. With a whimper of terror this new arrival 
rushed towards his little brother, and the two disconcerted 
youngsters comforted themselves by tucking their heads 
out of sight beneath each other’s stomachs. 

At that moment a sharp scratching sounded overhead, 
and looking up the mother coon saw the third member of 

her family clinging des¬ 
perately to the bark, and 
evidently in imminent peril 
of a fall. Taking in the 
situation, the mother ran 
up the tree, took the 
stranded youngster by the 
scruff of the neck, and, 
placing it between her 
fore-paws, conveyed it 
back to the nest. This 
done, she returned for the 
other two, and escorted 
them in a similar manner 
back to safety. 

The oak-tree was hollow 
to the root, though the one 
communication between its 
interior and the outside 
world was by way of the 
large hole some eighteen 
feet from the ground. A 
few yards to the north of 
the tree a clear brook 
trickled through the woods, 
its banks fragrant with 
sage and wild mint, while 
some hundred yards lower 
down this stream had been 
so dammed by beavers that 
it had widened out into a 
series of still lagoons. The 
forest was one of oak, birch, 
poplar, and maple, while 
about the roots of the 
heavier timber the tangle 
of under-growth was so 
dense that no animal larger 
than a lynx could have 
found a comfortable way through it. 

One would have thought that the 
thrilling escapades of that June after¬ 
noon would have temporarily satisfied 
the young coons’ thirst for adventure ; 
but this was by no means the case. 
That night they became restless, while 
the world outside, no longer radiant with 
sunshine and gaudy insects, but peaceful 
and quiet in the radiance of the full 
moon, looked very enticing. There was 
something about the quiet of the place 
which seemed to whisper, “ This is the 
time when the large grey beasts of the 
hollow oak should go a-hunting.” 

The young coons were nearly three 
weeks old, and since they had already 
shown a desire to leave the nest, that 
night their mother conveyed them one 
by one to the ground. This completed. 




“Almost immediately the face 
of the mother coon appeared at 
the hole.” 
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she sat at the foot of the tree and uttered a soft “ whoo- 
hoo,” not unlike the call of an owl. Almost 'mmediately 
a second raccoon appeared from nowhere in particular— 
a fierce and gnarled old male whose body bore the scars of 
many a rough encounter. He sniffed at the cubs sus¬ 
piciously, then, evidently deciding to ignore them hence¬ 
forth, slouched off in the direction of the beaver ponds, his 
wife and family following. 

The journey was by no means uneventful. On the 
way they met a skunk, and the whole family stepped 
aside to allow this conspicuous brown and white free¬ 
booter full use of the runway. Not that the skunk would 
have attacked the coons, for he knew them to be fierce 
and terrible fighters, but it was part of his creed that he 
moved aside for no one, and the w T oodland folk, in due 
respect to his methods of warfare, never disputed the 
matter. Secondly, the smallest member of the family— 
he who had fallen first from the nest—found his progress 
impeded by a dead rampike some three feet in height, and, 
being an enterprising young person, essayed to climb over 
the top of it instead of following the trail. Unfortunately 
the rampike w r as hollow, and on reaching the summit he fell 
head first into the interior and there remained. 


14 Hooked out a huge green and golden 


Extracting him was no easy matter, and led to a squabble 
between his parents. Exactly how this quarrel arose 
was difficult to surmise, for without an instant’s warning 
the night became hideous with snarls and low screeches, 
while tufts of hair floated away on the still air. The 
male seemed in favour of gnawing down the rampike from 
its base, but in the midst of the dispute the question was 
settled by the appearance of the lost cub, who crawled 
from his prison with eyes tightly closed and fell helplessly 
to the ground. 

But his nose was bleeding, and the scent of blood caused 
his mother no little anxiety. She seemed inclined to take 
him home, but her husband, still growling, proceeded 

doggedly on his way, while the two remaining cubs followed 
him without hesitation. They were evidently out to 
make a night of it, and had no choice as to who led them 
to the desired goal. Placing the wounded youngster 

between her forepaws, the "mother followed, and there¬ 
after, as though conscious that she had neglected him, 
she kept him by her, for even the wild mothers of the 
woods, like the mothers that we know so well, hold their 
weakliest children closest to them. 

The third event was no less thrilling so far as the two 

stronger youngsters were 
concerned. Along the 
dark and narrow trail 
ahead a huge musk-rat 
suddenly appeared, and, 
almost colliding with 
the coons, shot straight 
over their heads, and with 
one bound gained the 
creek. As he met the 
water his tail struck the 
surface with a loud smack, 
and instantly the alaim 
was taken up by the 
beavers low’er dow T n. 

Slap ! Slap ! Slap ! 
A dozen beaver tails met 
the water, and a score of 
beavers stampeded for 
their lodges. The picket, 
posted in the centre of 
the dam, assumed an 
absurd air of significance, 
but did not desert his 
post. He was aware of 
the approach of the coons 
—otherwise his merits as 
a picket would have been 
of doubtful value. And 
as presently first one. 
then another, pair of eyes 
rose to the surface, and 
the owners of these eyes 
saw that the picket had 
not taken to the w^ater, 
the futile activity and 
bustle began again while 
the five coons slouched, 
bear-like, into view. 

Along the margin of the 
pond, among the mud and 
rushes, the two old coons 
began to search for their 
supper — groping below 
the surface with their 
delicate forepaws, while 
their keen eyes watched 
the surrounding shadows. 
A crayfish and the hide¬ 
ous larvae of two dragon¬ 
flies were caught by the 
male, but before devour¬ 
ing these dainties he 
washed them carefully in 


frog, stretching it quivering on the bank with one 
nip across the back.” (See page 601 .) 
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clean water to make sure no mud or sand adhered to them. 
Then the female hooked out a huge green and golden frog, 
stretching it quivering on the bank with one nip across 
the back. Taking it in her hand-like forepaws, she washed 


it carefully, then tossed it to the cubs. Thus the 
youngsters were in the midst of their first lesson 
in the delicate art of frog catching when a fresh 
turn of events took the night by storm. 

“ Churr! ” said the beaver picket, and sat bolt 
upright. Out of the darkness slouched two other 
grey beasts, their ringed and bushy tails pro¬ 
claiming to friend and foe alike that they also 
were coons. 

The meeting of the two families by the beaver 
pond was unprojected, and, judging from the 
noise that followed, was altogether unfortunate. 
Fishing for the night was off, and at a safe 
distance the rivals hissed and snarled at one 
** another, while all the woodland folk for miles 
around knew that two families of coons had met 
at the beaver pond. 

As the minutes passed the noise increased, the com¬ 
batants working themselves into a fury, yet remaining 
at a safe distance from one another. At intervals the 
males of the respective parties would dash forward, all 
fangs and claws, as though to tear their opponents to 
ribbons, but only to dart off at a tangent, and thus avoid 
complications. The bloodless feud continued while the 
moon climbed to its zenith, dropped towards the horizon, 
and finally disappeared from view. 

The cubs lost interest in the proceedings, and, having 
learnt that frogs were good to eat, proceeded to paddle 
about in the water, evidently contemplating that by such 
means they w T ould successfully bring about the destruction 
of their quarry, while their parents did battle near by. 
The smallest member, becoming chilled, soon decided to 
return to his mother, but by mistake made his way to the 
wrong party, and was promptly cuffed into the water. 

It was near daybreak when the battle was brought 
to a sudden conclusion by the reappearance of the skunk. 
With characteristic deliberation that gentleman strolled 
into the centre of the battle-ground, and with no object 
whatever except that of making himself objectionable to 
his neighbours proceeded to pollute the whole atmosphere 
with his deadly musk. As it happened, the strangers got 
the full benefit of it and retired in undignified haste, while 
the people of the hollow oak, tired, hungry, and angry, 
made their way homewards, doubtless feeling that they 
had attained something in the way of a great and single- 
handed achievement. 

“ Gee ! ** muttered the naturalist who had been watching 
the proceedings from the branches of a near-by poplar. 
‘‘I’ve learnt something about coons to-night that some 
people wouldn’t believe. I’ll set it down as fiction, and 
see how that goes." 



The Fellows 

By HAROLD 

W HEN the game has gone against you. 

And your back is to the wall; 

When the luck has simply left you, 

And your pride seems like to fall ; 

Though defeat appears quite certain. 

And at heart you're feeling sick ; 

Don’t despair—fight to the finish— 

Stick it out, lad—always stick ! 

In the world of school or business. 

When the task is hard or long ; 

When the heavy odds appal you, 

And things will keep going wrong ; 


who Stick. 

DORNING. 

Set your teeth and struggle gamely, 

Always make a final kick ; 

Prove your worth, don’t throw the sponge up. 
Fellows win who always stick. 

When the clouds loom dark and cheerless. 

And you’re scorned, discouraged, crossed ; 
When the future seems quite hopeless, 

And you fear your cause is lost; 

Don’t be tempted then to falter. 

Fate oft plays this scurvy trick ; 

Stick it out and WIN—keep smiling,— 

Don’t give in, lad—always stick 1 




THE AIR PATROL. 

Men of the R.N.A.S. in an Observation Balloon. 

[Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper M by Scott Calder.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VOYAGB OF THE "GALATEA." 


H .M.S. “Galatea” lay serenely at anchor in the 
placid waters of Port Royal harbour. It was a 
hot sweltering afternoon, and double awnings 
were spread over the quarter-deck and poop to 
exclude the burning rays of the merciless sun, which shone 
down from a cloudless sky of an intense sapphire blue. Even 
the diurnal sea-breeze had died away, and not even a faint 
catspaw ruffled the glassy surface of the water, on which 
was reflected with marvellous fidelity the hull, spars and 
rigging of the beautiful frigate. The lazy white ensign 
drooped inertly at the stern, and the pennant at the main- 
royal mast-head looked more like a sleeping serpent than a 
gay length of Admiralty bunting. At the swinging boom 
the boats lay idly hitched by their painters, and the majority 
of the ship's company were on the forecastle or down 
below “ making and mending clothes ” in a very desultory 
fashion. 

On the sacred quarter-deck there were a few signs of life. 
The officer of the watch paced thoughtfully up and down 
on the starboard side, his telescope tucked under his arm ; 
whilst on the port side a smart young midshipman, arrayed 
in clean white ducks, white shoes, and the usual brass- 
buttoned jacket, walked briskly up and down, now and 
again glancing through the entry-port to see if any boats 
were approaching the ship. 

Near the taffrail the quartermaster of the watch was 
repairing some broken log-lines, and the signalman was 
observing the shore through his glass. The boatswain's 
mate was sitting on the coaming of the main hatchway, 
polishing his silver call with some slight show of energy. 
The marine sentry on the main-deck struck six-bells—three 
o'clock. 

The lieutenant walked aft and spoke to the signalman, 
and they both turned their glasses upon the admiral’s 


“ Pen,” near Kingston, where a semaphore had 
just begun to swing its arms. 

“ The admiral wishes our captain to dine with him to¬ 
night at eight o’clock if he is disengaged, sir,” reported 
the signalman after a pause. 

The lieutenant dived below to take the message to the 
skipper, and the middy ran aft to chat with the signalman. 

“ You were so busy talking to the Pen, Hurst, that you 
didn’t see that merchant-ship coming round the Point. 
She’s bringing a breeze with her too, and has any amount 
of canvas set—skysails and studding-sails, and all the rest 
of it 1 ” 

In a moment Hurst had swung round, and was scruti¬ 
nising the approaching vessel with an eagle eye. 

” You’re right, Mr. Randolph; yes, she’s walking along 
and no mistake. A full-rigged ship, and has the red 
ensign flying at her peak. Well, we want her sea-breeze 
badly on such a sultry day as this, but I reckon she won’t 
enliven us in any other way ! ” 

Half an hour later, however, excitement was rife aboard 
the ” Galatea ”; for on her quarter-deck stood the ex- 
President of Haiti and two of his personal friends—Cap¬ 
tain Gibson of the ” Crete-a-Pierrot,” and Captain 
Baldwin of the ” Speedwell.” In earnest confabulation 
with them were the captain and commander of the ” Gala- 
tea,” who were very much astonished at the story 
unfolded to them. The reader, perhaps, will be a little 
surprised at finding that Captain Gibson was one of the 
party, but the fact is easily explained. Mr. Piper had 
heard of the gallant captain’s imprisonment before he 
left the Consulate, the news having been brought to him 
by a black spy who was anxious to earn a few dollars 
by selling the information. The boatswain at once referred 
the matter to his superior, and to the British Consul, 
and requested permission to effect a rescue before helping 
to escort the President to the boats. This was at once 
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granted, and with such a panic had the natives been 
seized that Mr. Piper met with little or no opposition. 
He released the fuming and furious Captain Gibson, and 
escorted him safely to the Consulate within half an hour 
—a masterly performance, of which the boatswain and his 
men were justly proud. 

The retreat to the boats was carried out in an equally 
masterly manner, and the crestfallen and deposed President 
found himself in safety aboard the “ Speedwell ” almost 
before he had time to realise how he found his way thither. 
Captain Baldwin had his anchor up and down and all 
preparations made for immediately putting to sea ; and 
as neither the " Cr£te-4-Pierrot ” nor the shore bat¬ 
teries made any show of interference, the ship spread her 
white canvas to the strong influences of the terval, or land 
wind, and sailed swiftly and proudly out of the harbour, 
with a white wave piled up at her bows. Needless to 
say, none of General Fohne’s myrmidons were aware of 
the ex-President's presence on board the departing vessel, 
or there might have been international complications 
which would have shaken the Haitian world to its 
foundations. 

There was no dining at the admiral’s ” Pen ” for the 
captain of the “ Galatea ” that night, for his ship was 
ordered to put to sea instantly and proceed to Port-au- 
Prince, not to coerce General Fohne and his dingy satel¬ 
lites, but to guard British interests and protect the 
Consulate from any further attacks by the rebels. The 
“ Speedwell ” moved up to Kingston to discharge some 
cargo she had taken on board at Jacmel, and the British 
refugees who had taken passage in her took up their 
quarters at an hotel ashore. As to the ex-President, he 
went to stay with some personal friends of his who lived 
on their own coffee estate in the Blue Mountains, and was 
very thankful for the tranquillity such a refuge afforded ; 
for he was not an ambitious man, or a political intriguer, 
like most of his arrogant and restless countrymen. 

Dick Randolph was a bright boy of an adventurous 
disposition, and at the time of our story was sixteen 
years of age. He came from good old naval stock, his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather having gallantly 
served their country at sea ; the last-named having been 
a lieutenant of the " Victory ” in the crowning glory 
of Trafalgar. It is not therefore surprising that Dick 
had a great longing for some genuine active service, 
the prospects of which had not hitherto seemed very 
bright, especially on the North American Station. The 
” Galatea’s ” gun-room seethed with excitement when 
the intelligence of the revolution in Haiti became known, 
and every midshipman was to be seen sharpening his 
dirk—a most useless weapon, be it said—and cleaning 
up a revolver lent to him by that most good-natured of 
gunners, Mr. Caleb Rockett. 

For the middies of the “ Galatea ” had convinced them¬ 
selves that they were to be immediately precipitated into 
the seething vortex of fiery bombardments and fierce 
hand-to-hand struggles with a fanatical, bloodthirsty 
populace determined to defend their capital to the last 
against the hated white man. The story of Mr. Piper’s 
adventures in the streets of Port-au-Prince and the attack 
upon the British Consulate had soon spread throughout 
the ship, and added fuel to the fire of flaming excitement 
which had been set alight, all unconsciously, by the master 
of the “ Speedwell.” Captain Gibson, late of the ” Cretc- 
a-Pierrot,” was given a passage back to Port-au-Prince, 
as a guest of the ” Galatea’s ” skipper, so that he might 
ascertain the fate of his ship and if possible regain posses¬ 
sion of her. The ” Speedwell's ” officers had informed him 
of the desperate fighting that had occurred on board the 
guardship, and of the comical appearance of Grosseman 
an 1 Napoleon locked in each other’s arms and drifting 
about in the briny waters of the harbour. But although 
Captain Gibson recognised his second-in-command from 
the description thus given him, he felt completely puzzled 
as to the identity of Napoleon, and felt extremely anxious 
as to the fate of his ship, which he much dreaded to find 
in the hands of the insurgents. I need hardly say that 


the “ Galatea’s ” excitable middies gave the worthy 
captain no peace until he had given them all the infor¬ 
mation possible about the Black Republic, to say nothing 
of a very minute description of the way he was kidnapped 
and imprisoned on the eve of the revolution. 

Dick Randolph and his particular chum, Gerald Wade, 
in a burst of militant frenzy, freely offered their services to 
Captain Gibson, assuring him that they considered that 
it would be a perfectly easy matter to regain possession of 
the “ Crete-4-Pierrot,” especially if they brought their 
marine servants with them, one of whom was an enor¬ 
mously strong Irishman capable of tackling three or four 
niggers at a time, and transferring them by a very short 
but rough road to their happy hunting-grounds ! 

The boys’ self-sacrificing offer, however, the skipper felt 
himself forced to decline, although he at the same time 
feelingly announced his admiration of such a spirited plan 
of operations. 

The ” Galatea’s ” engines were made to work at their 
highest capacity, and the frigate made short work of her 
run to the Island of Haiti, the sea being calm and the 
weather beautifully clear throughout the voyage. Early 
one morning the lofty mountainous heights were sighted, 
lifting their serrated ridges, tinged with a roseate glow 
from the rising sun, into the clear atmosphere of early 
dawn. The entrance to the harbour of Port-au-Prince 
soon opened out, and Dick, who was keeping the morning 
watch, was sent down to call the commander. No sooner 
had he regained the deck than he heard Hurst, the signal¬ 
man, reporting to the lieutenant of the watch that he had 
sighted a steamer issuing from the harbour, evidently at a 
high rate of speed. 

Dick took a long look at this vessel through a telescope, 
and quickly saw that she was a long, low, rakish-looking 
craft, gliding rapidly through the water with a white foam¬ 
ing wave piled up at her bows. She possessed two funnels, 
from which the smoke was pouring in dense volumes, as if 
the stokers were working in feverish haste. 

The commander had now arrived upon the bridge. 

” What vessel is that ? ” he demanded of the officer of the 
watch. 

“ She’s just hoisted American colours, sir, but in my 
opinion she’s a suspicious-looking craft.” 

“ Well, whatever she is, we can’t interfere with her unless 
she falls foul of us, for we’re at peace with the whole world.” 

” That’s true, sir, but I’m convinced she’s up to mischief, 
although I can give you no reason for thinking so.” 

The commander looked at the vessel fixedly through the 
signalman’s powerful telescope. 

•* She’s simply tearing through the water,” he said 
emphatically ; ” and is the fastest steamer in these seas, 
I should say. She’d make a dashing little cruiser.” 

Captain Gibson could have thrown some light on the 
identity of this steamer had he been on deck, but he was 
down below writing letters at the time. For one thing he 
would most emphatically have stated that this fast, low- 
lying little racer was sailing under false colours—a very- 
suspicious circumstance in the eyes of naval officers. 

“ Mr. Randolph,” sang out the commander, *‘ run 
forward and tell the bo’sun to see the anchors clear for 
letting go, and the cables ranged.” 

The middy dashed away on this errand, and the officers 
and ship’s company began to crowd on deck to look at the 
land. 

The island of Gonaive and the harbour’s mouth were 
now well in view. The sea was almost a dead calm, and 
the ” Galatea ” rapidly forged ahead. The mysterious 
little steamer was almost hull down on the distant horizon 

In half an hour the frigate was securely at anchor in 
the harbour of Port-au-Prince. All seemed quiet ashore 
although it was very evident that some of the principal 
buildings in the town had been battered about from the 
effects of artillery fire, and a few appeared to have been 
burnt down, for the ruins of one or two were still smoulder¬ 
ing in a desultory fashion. The ” Crete-4-Pierrot ” was 
at her old anchorage, and flying the Haitian flag at her 
stern ; whilst alongside her were two barges which were 
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apparently discharging powder and shell, or some kind of 
ammunition. Captain Gibson was staring fixedly at his 
old ship through a powerful pair of binoculars, when his 
arm was nudged by the officer of the watch. 

“ There’s a native boat coming off to the ship on the 
starboard side,” observed the latter hurriedly. ” There’s 
an enormously fat man in the stern-sheets, and possibly you 
may know who he is.” 

Captain Gibson swung round, and at once turned his 
glasses on the approaching craft. 

Meanwhile orders had been given that two of the ” Gala¬ 
tea’s ” cutters should be manned and armed, and sent ashore 
to see how the British Consul fared, a lieutenant 
being in command of the party. 

“ Well, may I be mast-headed ! ” excla ; ™“^ 

Captain Gibson in almost hurricane tones, 
this stout chap isn’t 
Grosseman, who acted 


of the chair.’ 

6o6.) 


(See page 


in that old hooker yonder ! Now we shall have the whole 
history of this revolution, I take it, for you may depend 
upon it he played his part, and didn’t yield up the ‘ Crete- 
a-Pierrot ’ without a struggle.” 

Just as the cutters shoved off from the port side and 
headed for the shore, Grosseman’s boat dashed alongside 
on the other, and the portly negro swung himself up the 
side with an agility which surprised the frigate’s officers 
and men, and in voluble guttural language gave the as¬ 
tonished Captain Gibson a full and very much exaggerated 
account of the boarding and capture of the ” Crete-a- 
Pierrot ” by Napoleon and his fierce band of myrmidons, 
adding that General Fohne was now firmly established as 
President, and had been lavishing presents of money and 
jewels upon those who had assisted him in his ambitious 
and violent scheme of aggrandisement. 

“ Money and jewels 1 ” vociferated the irate Captain 


Gibson. “Has the rascal been looting the town ? Why, 
he was as poor as a church mouse when I knew 
him ! ” 

“ I’ll tell you a secret,” said Grosseman, dropping his 
voice, and speaking in the French patois with an air of 
great mystery. ” I have myself been acting as a spy, 
and have made discoveries that will make you open your 
eyes. But I must tell you in private.” 

" You can trust these English officers,” asserted Captain 
Gibson. ” They won’t give you away, I’m perfectly 
certain.” 

“ It must be in private,” persisted the negro in his most 

obstinate tones. 

With many exclamations 
of annoyance, the skipper led 
the way to the cabin which 
had been assigned to him, 
and, pointing to a chair, 
growled out : ” I don’t know 
if it will bear you. Try it! ” 
Then, seating himself on 
the adjacent bunk, he con¬ 
tinued : ” Now, let’s have 

this wonderful secret without 
any more beating about the 
bush.” 

Grosseman seated himself 
with some trepidation on 
the somewhat flimsy-lcoking 
chair, which creaked omi¬ 
nously beneath his weight. 

" The secret concerns 
Napoleon, my captain. You 
know as well as 1 do, what a 
snake in the grass he is : how 
cunning, and how avaricious ! 
You also know the Papaloi 
that Fohne was continually 
consulting, doing his best at 
the same time to throw dust 
in all our eyes.” 

” All this I know only too 
well,” said the skipper im¬ 
patiently ; “I believe them 
both to be most servile and 
unscrupulous villains. What 
then ? ” 

” Napoleon is in league 
with Fohne, and they both 
know of a wonderful trea¬ 
sure concealed on Cayman 
Island. Whether the Papaloi 
is in the secret or not. I am 
not sure, but his witchcrafts, 
and subtle dealings with evil 
spirits and sacred snakes, 
are known to all men.” 
Gibson gave a violent start, and looked keenly at 
his subordinate. 

“ A treasure on Cayman Island I ” he almost 
shouted. "Are you certain of what you say ? How did 
you obtain such information ? ” 

” Not so loud, my‘captain—not so loud, for Heaven’s 
sake ! Remember that this is a great secret, obtained by 
me at the peril of my life ! I am absolutely certain of the 
truth of what I tell you, but it is impossible for me to 
explain any further at present. I tell you that the treasure 
is there, or at any rate a portion of it; and only this morning 
Napoleon has sailed in the ‘ Scorpion ’ for Cayman 
Island. You must surely have sighted her outside. 
Oh, how I wish I could outwit that villain, Napoleon, 
and see him swing at the yardarm ! ” 

And so saying, Grosseman, in a fit of passion, smote 
his thigh with a prodigious fist which was about the size 
of a leg of mutton. The result of the blow was a cry of 
pain from the black lieutenant, which was followed up 
by a crack and a crash as the flimsy chair collapsed into 
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half a dozen pieces ; amidst the wreckage the enraged 
Grosseman lay sprawling and kicking wildly, like a gigantic 
blue-bottle fly unexpectedly caught in the meshes of a 
spider’s web ! 

The skipper simply roared with laughter. He couldn’t 
help himself. The tears ran down his cheeks, and he was 
so convulsed with merriment that he was totally unable 
to go to his friend’s assistance. 

But help was at hand in the shape of two mischievous 
midshipmen. 

Dick Randolph and his chum, Gerald Wade, who had 
still hopes of active service ashore, were cleaning two of 
Mr. Rockett’s revolvers outside, when the uproar in the 
cabin smote upon their ears. 

" I say, here's a joke, old man ! ” shotted Dick to his 
friend. “ Let's dash into the cabin, revolver in hand, and 
settle this affair as it ought to be settled. It’s either 
mutiny or murder l ” 

44 A little of both, no doubt 1 ” exclaimed Gerald, capering 
about with excitement, and flourishing his pistol, which, 
fortunately, was unloaded. 

The boys, almost tumbling over each other in their 
headlong rush forward, dashed into the cabin with an ex¬ 
pression of eager expectancy on their faces ; but when they 
saw the struggling Grosseman kicking in the wreckage of 
the chair, they also burst into laughter, but were not too 
much overcome to go to the black’s assistance. 

44 Up you come, my hearty ! ” cried Dick, seizing one of 
the dingy leg-of-mutton fists in his own muscular little 
hand. " Stranded turtles are always a welcome prize l ” 

44 Shouldn’t like to eat soup made from that mountain 
of flesh 1 ” shouted the unfeeling Gerald, seizing Grosseman's 
other hand and hauling at it with all his strength. 

44 Treasure on Cayman Island 1 Just imagine it ! ” 
cried Captain Gibson, who had now recovered his gravity 
to a certain extent. 

The boys gave such a start of astonishment that they 
nearly let their burden fall backwards again. Grosseman 
gave a dismal groan. 

44 A secret, my captain. You forget it is a secret,” 
he blurted out in horrified accents. 44 Now the treasure 
will not be ours. It’s lost to us for ever, and I shall not 
see Napoleon swing ! ” 

The skipper gave him a sour look. 

44 You forget that Cayman Island is a British possession,” 
he said coldly; 44 and that is a fact that seems to have 
escaped General Fohne’s attention.” 

The boys had now succeeded in raising the fallen blacka¬ 
moor to his feet. With wide open eyes, and a look of 
extraordinary excitement on their faces, they turned 
eagerly to the skipper. 

44 Do you really mean there is hidden treasure on Cayman 
Island, Captain Gibson ? ” they demanded simultaneously. 

44 It sounds uncommonly like it, my young friends. My 
lieutenant here has very cleverly found out all about it. 


and is anxious that it should be kept a secret—as I dare 
say you already know, if you understand French.” 

Dick gave Gerald a very impressive nudge. 

44 Understood every word of that Gallic lingo, didn’t 
you, old man ? ” he whispered. 

44 You duffer 1 ” his friend retorted. 44 You seem to forget 
that my father was Governor of the Mauritius, and that 
I was born there 1 ” 

44 Now don’t you two youngsters come to blows,” ob¬ 
served Captain Gibson laughingly. 44 What I was going 
on to say is that this affair of the hidden treasure cannot 
be kept a secret, and I must go at once and inform the 
senior officers of the ship about it. Of course nothing 
can be done until the cutters return from the shore and 
bring a report from the British Consul.” 

44 Cayman Island is British, isn’t it ? ” demanded Dick, 
44 and therefore everything on it belongs to the Crown.” 

44 That is so, my young friend ; but a Haitian cruiser, 
called the 4 Scorpion,* usually stationed at Jacmel, 
has already paid one visit to the island, and has just 
started for another—so Grosseman tells me.” 

44 Then I believe I saw her this morning when I was on 
watch,” said Dick eagerly. “ She seemed to be a very fast 
craft, and was flying American colours.” 

44 She must be sunk without loss of time,” observed 
Gerald with an air of great determination. 44 She’s nothing 
more or less than a pirate of the blackest dye.” 

44 One always crushes a scorpion,” said Dick darkly. 
44 Oh, this treasure hunt will be greater fun than anything ! 
And fancy having to fight a fellow called Napoleon! ” 

44 Perhaps he won't show fight,” observed the skipper, 
preparing to leave the cabin. 44 I can’t guarantee that 
you’ll have a scrap over it, you know.” 

“ Oh, pirates always fight to the very death ! ” said Gerald 
with a swaggering air. “ Don’t you make any mistake 1 ” 

44 No doubt you’ve had a lot of experience of those 
gentry 1 ” exclaimed the skipper with a bantering air, 44 and 
ought to be put in command of the landing-party.” 

44 I shouldn't mind,” said the pert middy. 44 I’ve often 
been told that I’m a bom leader of men 1 ” 

44 By the washerwoman at home, and the village grocer! 
—Hum 1 ” said his chum, in a loud aside. 

Gerald shook his fist wrathfully at his friend, and ob¬ 
served in tones in which threats and mystery were mingled : 
44 Wait till I catch you having a caulk on the gunroom 
lockers, my young sandhopper l ” 

44 I always sleep with one eye open, like the dear little 
scaly crocodiles of Darkest Africa,” retorted Dick, 44 so 
you’d better give me a wide berth ! ” Then he sidled 
up to Captain Gibson, who was quitting the cabin, and 
looking up at him with a pair of innocent blue eyes, ex¬ 
claimed in appealing tones : 44 Wouldn’t the gentleman of 
colour like to collect the fragments of the broken chair 
and take them with him ? They might come in most useful 
as firewood.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


OFF TO CAYMAN ISLAND. 



^1 HE 44 Galatea’s ” cutters returned 
safely from the shore, and en¬ 
sconced in the stern-sheets of one 
of them was the British Consul 
himself, who seemed as happy and 
jolly as a sandboy ; and as he was 
an old friend of the frigate’s cap¬ 
tain, he was only too anxious to 
renew the acquaintance, and give 
all possible information regarding 
the revolution. From his account, 
it appeared that General Fohne had firmly established 
himself as President—very largely owing to the flight 
of his predecessor—and as it was evidently his intention 
to rule with an iron rod, there was not much chance of 


a counter-revolution. General Fohne had apologised in 
person to the Consul for the damage done to his residence, 
and had ordered it to be instantly repaired, and com¬ 
pensation paid to those who had been wounded during the 
assault. As to the 44 Crete-a-Pierrot,” Captain Gibson and 
Grosseman were confirmed in their worst fears by hearinc 
that the ship was in the hands of the new President, who 
had appointed the notorious Napoleon as her captain. 

And then came up for discussion the question of the 
mystery-ship 44 Scorpion,” which vessel being as a rule 
stationed at Jacmel, had not come much under the eye ot 
the British Consul, although he was aware that there were 
strange rumours afloat concerning her—rumours which 
he had been hitherto inclined to discredit. 

That Fohne had it in his power to disburse large sums 
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of money, the Consul was fully aware, ancl the matter 
had caused him some wonderment, but never in hi$ wildest 
dreams had he pictured to himself the vision of a treasure 
island, and the " Scorpion " at anchor in its waters, filling 
her spare cabins with disinterred bullion and other buc¬ 
caneer valuables! And yet, if Grosseman was to be 
believed, this was what had actually taken place, and was 
the quest on which the swift raider had again departed under 
the command of that secret digger and delver, Napoleon, 
who was apparently not satisfied with the humdrum duties 
of a guardship’s captain and could not resist the temptation 
of a fresh treasure raid ; for there were his own coffers to 
provide for 
as well as the — 

President's. 

Both re¬ 
quired re¬ 
plenishing 
without de- 

lay. Iv * i — V 

A council 
of war met in 

the forecabin , 

ofthe‘*Gala- 
tea’s" cap¬ 
tain, the re¬ 
sult of which I 
was that 
Grosseman’s 
evidence was 
fully accep¬ 
ted, and it 
was decided 
without a 
dissentient 
voice, that as 

tranquillity reigned at Port-au- 
Prince, an immediate visit to 
Cayman Island should be paid, 

that it might be ascertained if — A..- ■ 

the “ Scorpion " was really in 

those waters, and if so, her 

reason for being there — the 

island being uninhabited, and 

only frequented as a rule by green turtle 

and sea-birds. The Consul gave it as 

his opinion that an American man-of-war 

would arrive at Port-au-Prince in a day 

or two, and there was therefore no 

necessity for the “ Galatea " to remain in Haitian 

waters. 

None of the frigate’s officers had ever visited 
Cayman Island, but both Captain Gibson and Grosse¬ 
man had been there, and willingly offered their ser¬ 
vices as pilots and guides to the British officers, 
who were only too glad to accept their services ; if I < 
Grosseman being especially anxious to come once the 
more to grips with his subtle and implacable foe, 
Napoleon. 

Under a full head of steam the "Galatea," having 
promptly got under way, glided out of the harbour 
of Port-au-Prince, shaping a course for Jamaica, as a 
ruse to deceive the Haitian authorities, who were evi¬ 
dently uneasy as to the warship’s movements, although 
they did not dare to openly express their curiosity. As 
soon as Haiti was a mere grey film upon the horizon, 
the frigate’s helm was put over, and a direct course steered 
for Cayman Island, which was then a hundred miles distant 
in a north-easterly direction ; navigation being somewhat 
perilous in these waters, owing to the presence of numer¬ 
ous low-lying islets and coral reefs. Captain Gibson, how¬ 
ever, acted as pilot, and assisted the frigate's navigating 
officer in his responsible duties. This worthy skipper, when 
he allowed himself to think of the dastardly way he had been 
kidnapped, and his ship captured by the rebels, felt that he 
had a very large bone to pick with one of the moving spirits 
of it all—the cunning and unscrupulous Napoleon. 


As was only natural, the officers and ship’s company 
of the " Galatea ’’ were unable implicitly to believe in 
Grosseman’s story of the Cayman Island treasure until the 
matter had been thoroughly investigated, and the revolu¬ 
tionary raiders caught red-handed in the act of looting 
the valuables to which they had no shadow of a claim. 

Every midshipman in the ship was brimming over with 
wild excitement, and much to his own satisfaction invented 
weird and startling adventures, attended with much 
bloodshed, which in most cases were timed to commence 
almost before the frigate had cast anchor in Cayman 
waters. 

Amongst the most imaginative of these young 
gentlemen were Dick Randolph and Gerald Wade, 
| and they both tried their hardest to coax Grosseman 
into a revelation of his Haitian 
L_ mode of spying on the followers 

of Fohne; but 
they met with 
no success in 
that quarter, 
the stout negro 
asserting that 
it was a secret 
that could not 
be revealed to 
boys ; which so 
incensed the 
middies that 
they retaliated 
on him by re¬ 
fusing to aid 
him personally 
in hunting 
down and 
shooting Napo¬ 
leon ; and they 
even hinted 
darkly that it 
would be quite 
impossible for 
them to lend 
him that pro¬ 
digy of valour 
and strength, 
their Irish 
marine ser¬ 
vant, Pat Fin- 
nigan ! 

But all this, 
I imagine, was 
only boyish 
bluff, for when 
Cayman Island 
was actually 
sighted, soon 
after dawn the 
following 

claimed the gunner excitedly, as he screwed the morning, no 
glass into his eye again." (See page 608 .) members of the 

gunroom mess 
were so anxious 

to be enrolled in the forthcoming landing party, as 
Dick Randolph and Gerald Wade. 

When the cry from the mast-head of “ Land on the port 
bow ! ” rang out, the two middies were on deck with 
their telescopes, for the navigating officer had warned them 
to be on the look out if they wanted to sight the mysterious 
island before their messmates were out of their hammocks 
in the morning. 

Half an hour later the island was clearly visible from 
the deck, its lofty serrated peaks half shrouded in a canopy 
of drifting cloud. 

A fairly strong south-westerly breeze was blowing, and 
the frigate was bowling along under all plain sail, with 
the clews of her mainsail hauled up. The engines were 
only working at half-speed, for Captain Gibson, acting 


Blowed 
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as pilot, wished to avoid any danger of running on a reef 
or sandbank. Nevertheless the “ Galatea ” was doing 
her ten knots, and could easily increase her speed if it 
•should suddenly become necessary to chase any mysterious 
stranger appearing upon the scene. 

The boys’ minds were full of the fast Haitian cruiser, 
44 Scorpion,” of which they had received a full description 
from Captain Gibson ; and they were very anxious that 
this daring raider and treasure-seeker should be discovered 
off Cayman Island and forcibly seized. Clearly did Dick 
remember her first appearance during his morning watch, 
when, as the reader may remember, Hurst the signalman 
sighted her running out to sea at full speed from behind 
the island of Gonaive. 

44 Can you make out anything, Dick ? ” asked Gerald 
Wade impatiently, as he swept the filmy-looking island 
and the sea horizon with his telescope. 44 I can see abso¬ 
lutely nothing with this rotten glass, honour bright I ” 

44 We’re both in the same boat, then,” said Dick with a 
laugh ; 44 I can’t make out any raiders, pirates, or treasure- 
seekers, nor can I see the ghost of a funnel or mast. Per¬ 
haps the beggars have shipped some chests of doubloons 
or pieces of eight during the night hours, and have put to 
sea again for fear of being discovered and forced to give 
tip their loot.” 

44 That’s quite possible,” observed Gerald in a disap¬ 
pointed tone ; 44 but, on the other hand, it’s quite possible 
that the whole story of this Cayman Island treasure may be 
a cock-and-bull yarn concocted by that fat beast, Grosse- 
man, who I dare say dreamed that he had written a 
book called ‘The Marvellous Adventures of a Haitian 
Spy'!” 

Mr. Caleb Rockett, the gunner, was at this moment 
passing the spot where the boys stood ; and Dick appealed 
to him for an opinion. 

“ Have you heard any news, Mr. Rockett ? We can’t 
make head or tail of this island, and are beginning to be 
sorry we turned out so early 1 ” 

44 Ah, you young gentlemen are so impatient! ” ex¬ 
claimed the gunner laughingly ; 14 when you are as old as 
I am, you’ll know that buccaneers and treasure-islands 
can’t be conjured up with a magician’s wand, so to 
speak ! ” 

44 I dare say not ! ” exclaimed Dick, half-indignantly ; 
44 and I suppose you think that mountain of blubber, 
calling itself Grosseman, has been pulling our legs all this 
time and that we’ve come on a wild-goose chase ? If so, 
he ought to be chucked overboard to the sharks. Upon 
my word, he ought ! ” 

44 Or hung at the yardarm ! ” put in Gerald in sinister 
tones. 44 I’d help to man the whip ! ” 

44 Upon my word, you’re as bloodthirsty as you are 
impatient,” exclaimed the gunner. 44 Lend me your 
glass for a second, Mr. Randolph, and I’ll see if the eyes 
of an old sea-dog can distinguish anything through these 
mists of the morning.” 

Dick handed over the telescope, with 
the remark : 44 It’s no good squinting 
away through a glass, you know, if 
there are no treasure-hunters there.” 

44 Waste of energy entirely ! ” chimed 
in Gerald in a disgusted tone ; 44 I’m 
going to brew some cocoa in the gun¬ 
room ”—and so saying he made a bolt 
for the after hatchway. 

Mr. Rockett chuckled as he levelled 
the glass at Cayman Island, and scruti¬ 
nised it earnestly. 

41 Mind you,” he said with emphasis, 

44 we’re a bit too far of! to see men 
wandering about on the island ; and 
as for the precious ‘ Scorpion,’ she 
may not be anchored on this side of 
the island at all. As likely as not, 
she’s snugly hidden to leeward, and 


you wouldn’t see her masts over them hills, not if you 
looked for a month o’ Sundays ! ” 

44 Then we ought to sail round the island,” said Dick 
excitedly, 44 and find out if she is there. We couldn’t have 
a better pilot than Captain Gibson, could we ? ” 

44 The right man in the right place,” observed the gunner ; 
“ and I’ve no doubt we shall sail round the island, before 
deciding on an anchorage. If the 4 Scorpion ’ is in these 
waters, we may catch her napping, and be able to seize 
her before she can get away ; but these ’ere buccaneers are 
slippery customers, and always sleep with one eye open ! ” 
44 You may be sure they would station a look-out man on 
the highest point of the island, for one thing,” said Dick, 
44 and then they would have warning of our approach.” 

44 Blowed if I don’t see the chap, too,” exclaimed the 
gunner excitedly, as he screwed the glass into his eye 
again. 44 He’s capering about like a kangaroo what’s 
gone off his chump, and is waving a flag or an old shirt 
over his head. Jiggered if I couldn’t pick him off with a 
rifle when we’re a bit nearer in, for the morning breeze 
has blown the clouds away, and he shows out against 
the sky-line in the most tempting manner.” 

The signalman of the watch had now perceived the caper¬ 
ing figure on the hill-top, and reported his discovery to the 
lieutenant on duty, who at once dived below to inform the 
captain. On the hatchway ladder he met the pilot, who 
was hurrying on deck to take some bearings of the island. 

44 You’re wanted up there, Gibson,” he shouted. 44 We’ve 
spotted a man signalling from a hill-top of Cayman Island.” 

44 Dreamt last night I was scragging Napoleon,” re¬ 
marked the pilot with a loud laugh. 44 Put me in a rattling 
good humour, it did, and no mistake; and I told my 
phantom crew they could splice the main-brace and have 
a smoking-concert! I’m still in fairly good spirits, for my 
dreams come true as often as not 1 ” 

The captain of the 44 Galatea ” very soon joined the 
pilot on the bridge, and the two earnestly scrutinised the 
island through their powerful glasses, paying particular 
attention to the gunner’s 44 capering kangaroo,” who 
was evidently signalling with uncommon energy to his 
allies somewhere beneath him. 

44 Where is the best anchorage ? ” demanded the captain, 
when he had taken a thorough survey of the scene. 44 Ac¬ 
cording to the chart, there is no harbour of any sort, and 
rather deeper soundings than we should care to anchor in.” 

44 There is a rather snug little bay on the other side,” 
responded the pilot, “ which is possibly not marked on the 
Admiralty charts. Judging from that fellow on the hill 
making a semaphore of himself, I should say that the 
wily 4 Scorpion ’ is swinging to her anchor there already ; 
and in that case we may be fortunate enough to catch 
the piratical, little craft, and knock Napoleon’s nefarious 
schemes on the head before he has had time to put them 
into execution.” 

44 That would be good luck indeed,” remarked the 
skipper, as he peered into the binnacle 
compass, and then ordered the log to 
be hove. 44 My idea is, Gibson, to put 
on full steam and shorten sail when 
we’ve cleared the most northerly point 
of the island. Does that meet with 
your approval as pilot ? ” 

44 Entirely; and as there are a few 
reefs in the neighbourhood of the 
island, I’ll take the helm till we’ve 
safely rounded yonder cape. You can 
go ahead full speed now, and stand by 
to shorten sail.” 

At this moment, Gerald popped his 
head above the coaming of the hatch¬ 
way. 

44 The cocoa is all ready, Dick.” he 
called out. 44 You’d better come below 
if you want any, and bring Mr. Rockett 
with you, for I’m sure he’s thirsty.” 



(To be continued.) 
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Side view of Rubber-driven Submarine Model. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

M ODEL submarines, contrary to what is generally 
supposed, are both easy to construct and also to 
use, provided that the directions given below are 
carefully carried out. They are also extremely 
interesting models to experiment with—apart from any especial 
interest which may attach to them at the present time. They 
are also very simple with respect to their working parts, and, if 
proper precautions be taken, there is no more danger of losing 
them than in any other type of marine model. 

I propose to describe the designing and making of two models: 
one in which the hull is solid and the motive power is rubber, 
and the other in which the hull is hollow and the motive power 
h electricity. Both models are really simple and automatic. 
On no account should the second model be made until the first 
has been built and experimented with, and a practical 
acquaintance been made with the principles on which the model 
submarine or diving-boat works. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SUBMARINE. 

The principle on which these models work is the same as that 
employed in the commercial metal submarine driven by clock¬ 
work. These models contain no internal mechanism save the 
ordinary clockwork to drive the propeller, and their diving 
properties depend solely on the fact that if a boat be nearly 
submerged (the prow or bow being in that condition) the boat 
when driven through the water 
will dip its prow still more and 
dive. 

The boat’s position of rest in 
the water is one in which the 
stem is deeper in the water 
than the bow. If the boat has 
fixed near the stem a couple of 
horizontal fins or vanes set at 
a small negative angle of in¬ 
cidence to the middle line (fore 
and aft) of the boat—that is, 
have their rear edge lower than 
their leading or entering one ; 
then such a boat will when 
totally submerged, have a ten¬ 
dency to depress its stem, owing 
to the action of the fins, which 
project at right angles from its 

sides. This will elevate the prow of the boat and it will rise, 
coming once again to the surface. The prow in so doing will 
shoot out of the water, the model drops in front in consequence, 
the prow becomes again submerged and again it dives ; this 
action being continued until the power is run out. 

In order, in the case of the commercial toy model, to make 
this action as easy as possible, it is given a symmetrical shape 
fore and aft, is kept somewhat short, and all the weight 
as far as possible concentrated about its centre. The reader 
should corroborate the above by examining and experimenting 
with one of these little toys, which can be purchased very cheaply 
indeed. The cheapest have no fins ; these will dive but not 
come to the surface again until the power has run out. The 
“ fin less ” model represents the very simplest type, 

THE RUBBER-DRIVEN MODEL. 

The Hull. 

The wood used is immaterial, but it must be free from knots. 
American whitewood is the easiest to work and the most suitable. 



Model Submarines. 

How to Build and Use Them. 

By V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 

What is commonly known as red deal is cheaper, and was the 
actual wood used by the writer for this particular model, but 
I strongly advise the use of a better wood. Procure a piece of 
so-called 2-in. square section, 2 ft. long; the actual dimensions will 
probably be $ in. less each way, but this does not matter. Next 
proceed by careful planing to give it the shape and dimensions 
shown in figs. 1 and 2 (see next page). 

A groove about an inch deep and j in. wide at the centre, and 
tapering somewhat towards the ends, must next be made from 
end to end ; the line XY, fig. 1, represents the depth of this 
groove, and its width is shown in fig. 2. The easiest and safest 
way to cut this out is as follows. With a brace and J-in. bit 
drill a large number of holes right along the middle line of the 
propo. ed groove from end to end to a depth of f in., save towards 
the ends, which must be less deeply drilled; finish with a 
chisel and (if you have it) a gouge, but a flat chisel is all the 
writer used. Level down with the roughest sandpaper wrapped 
round a thinnish piece of flat wood about 6 ins. long and 15 in. 
broad. Smooth down afterwards with fine sandpaper. 

The upper deck (fig. 1) is merely a piece of ordinary wood \ in. 
thick, 10 ins. long, and 1 in. broad, with tapered-off ends and 
rounded-off upper top edges, glued and pinned to the wooden 
hull. 

CONNING-TOWER AND PERISCOPE. 

The conning-tower is a piece of wood, 15 in. long and 1 in. 
high. It is f in. broad near the centre, and tapers off to a pointed 
front and rounded-off stem. It is given this shape so as to offer 
minimum resistance when passing through the water. The 
periscope is a piece of magnalium tubing, about 3-75 ins. long, 
bent at right angles near the top, as shown. It is merely stuck 
tightly into a suitable hole in the deck. 

The Propulsion Apparatus. 

This naturally divides itself into two parts: (1) the motive 
power ; (2) the propellers or screws. 

The motive power in this 
case consists of two strands of 
£-in. strip rubber to each pro¬ 
peller. These two propellers, 
as the illustrations show, run 
on concentric axes and revolve 
in opposite directions; the rear 
propeller is also the larger, since 
it is working in what is tech¬ 
nically known as the “ slip 
stream ” of the other propeller. 

The reader can, if he chooses, 
construct a simpler model, 
making use of only one pro¬ 
peller. The model will w'ork, 
but not, of course, nearly so 
well. The advantage in using 
two screws, as shown, is that 
the boat runs on an even keel, 
not turning over partly on one side against the action of the 
propeller, and you can also obtain a much longer run, since 
less rubber can be used per propeller and therefore many more 
turns or twists given to the motor. 

The advantages of using rubber motors for initial experiments 
are : much greater energy, weight for weight, than in the case of 
steel springs; it can be so easily varied at will, and there is no 
need to build a watertight boat, since the rubber motor works 
in the water. The two rubber motors are wound up (with a 
model aeroplane-winder—one can easily be constructed out of 
an old egg-beater —in the same direction', and one* motor works 
in the groove and above the balancing-weight, and the other 
outside and below it. The two steel wire hooks are shown 
in fig. 1. They are made out of steel piano-wire, about 17 
gauge. ET, fig. 1, is a strip of thin metal fastened to the top of 
the wooden hull by means of thin screws or gimp-pins to which 
they are soldered. 

The distance from hook to hook is about 22 ins. You require, 
then, at least two pieces of rubber 44 ins. long—i.e. 88 ins., roughly 
3 yds. The two 44-in. pieces must be joined as follows : Bring 

40 


View from Underneath, showing Balance-weight and Fins. 
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MODEL SUBMARINES 


the ends together and let them overlap for about an inch ; get 
some one to hold these, and stretch them as much as possible; tie 
tightly with strong thread while so stretched , and then release. 
Do not tie knots in the rubber ; when lubricated they will come 
undone unless tied as well. 

Quite 700 turns or more can be given ; the motor egg-beaters 
are generally geared 5 to 1; but 500 turns—i.e. 100 turns of the 
winder-handle—is sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

I forgot to mention that before tying the rubber a small brass 
ring must be slipped over each, which in its turn is slipped over 
the prow hooks. When it is 
desired to wind the motors up, 
it is these rings which are 
slipped over the hooks on the 
winder, and when wound up 
they are again placed on the 
hooks in the prow. All hooks, 
save the winder’s, must be 
fairly well closed up, or the 
rubber will tend to " climb off ” 
them when winding. 

In winding, each motor must 
be wound up separately, be¬ 
cause both must be wound in 
the same direction : unless a 
winder be used having an idle 
cogwheel, since the ordinary 
double wdnder, as used on 
model aeroplanes, winds the 
two motors up in the opposite direction. A central idle cog¬ 
wheel in the propeller bracket would, however, render the use 
of such possible. 

The Propeller Bracket. 

The propeller bracket is constructed out of any thin sheet 
metal in. in width, in so far as that portion of it carrying the 
smaller propeller, cogwheels, etc., is concerned. This piece runs 
along CD, fig. 1, straight down to H and round to and slightly 
beyond B, as shown. The portion CD should be somewhat 
broader than the rest and be well fastened to the hull with 
two small screws; it must be again fastened at B. The 
rectangular portion WHPV must next be made and suitable 
holes drilled to take the steel wire axle of the upper cogwheel 
and the brass tube of the lower one. Suitable light brass cog¬ 
wheels, g-in. diameter, can be secured from Messrs. J. Bonn & Co., 
97 New Oxford Street, London, at a cost of 4 d. each ; and from 
this firm can also be obtained the rubber, magnalium tubing, 
and any other materials required. 

The cogs should run freely, but they must overlap sufficiently 
not to allow any chance of slipping. 

The portion CDRR'V is formed of 16 or 18 gauge steel wire 
with a turn in it at A, in which is soldered a little piece of 
fine brass tubing similar to that carrying the lower cogwheel. 
The brass tubing must be of such a size that the steel axle runs 


freely in it. Instead of piano-wire, steel bonnet-pins can be 
used throughout. Soften the steel where you want to bend 
it by heating red hot in a gas jet. 

The Propellers. 

The simplest propeller to mak: is one having two blades, 
and it is quite efficient enough for our present model. To con¬ 
struct it, cut a piece of thin sheet brass or tinned sheet iron 
the shape and dimensions shown in fig. 3. The smaller propeller 
is similar, but has a diameter of i£ in. 

Take a piece of steel wire 
or a bonnet-pin (sharp end cut 
or filed off), and having softened 
one end bend it for about ± in. 
at right angles to the longer 
portion. Drill a hole in the 
centre of the cut-out propeller 
blank of sufficient size to fit the 
steel axle tightly. Pass the 
wire through and solder, the 
longer portion, of course, at 
right angles to the propeller 
blank. The short tumed-up 
portion (which can preferably 
be reduced to | in. only) is 
soldered to the back surface of 
the flat central part or boss of 
the screw in order to hold it 
the more securely. 

The other propeller blank is similar, but has a diameter only 
of i-5 in. A larger hole in this case mu t be drilled in the 
centre to permit of its fitting the brass tube carrying the lower 
cogwheel. When soldering on the cogwheel, a portion about £ in. 
long must project beyond the cogwheel to the right, and it is to 
this end that the propeller blank is fitted and soldered. The 
total length of the piece of brass tubing is nearly 2 ins. 

The propeller blanks must now be turned into screw's having 
their proper “ pitch.” All that is necessary to do this is to give 
the two blades a twist in opposite directions. The two pro¬ 
pellers must have their respective blades twisted in opposite 
directions. The twist given to the two blades on the same pro¬ 
peller must be equal in amount. The smaller propeller can have 
rather more tw r ist than the bigger one. To twist a blade proceed 
as follows : Hold one blade horizo.itally between the thumb 
and first finger of one hand, and the opposite blade between 
the thumb and finger of the other hand ; twist the upper part 
of the right blade away from you and the low r er part to you ; 
at the same time, with the other hand, twist the upper part of the 
left blade to you and the bottom part from you. 

The other propeller is treated just the opposite way about. 

The Rudder Bracket and Rudder. 

The rudder bracket simply consists of a piece of stout wire 
some 6 ins. long, or a bonnet-pin soldered along CD, fig. 1, and 
bent at right angles as shown. The rudder, a piece of sheet 
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cnetal, is fastened to the vertical portion of the bracket by 
simply bending it round the wire in a vice so that it fits 
tightly. 

Varnishing and Painting. 



Before putting on the fins and balancing-weights, the model 
must be varnished or painted—preferably both. The paint I 
always use is aluminium 
paint, since it tends to 
render the model visible 
whilst travelling under the 
water and is convenient in 
many ways. 

The varnish should be 
slightly diluted with tur¬ 
pentine for the first coat 
•only. Leave at least 
twenty-four hours to dry, 
paint and varnish all the 

steelwork. Use vaseline as a cog lubricant; oil all bearings, but 
keep both it and vaseline away from the rubber. Lubricate 
the rubber with soft-soap and a little glycerine mixed. To make 
■a first-class job of the painting, give first a coat of varnish, 
then one of aluminium paint (6 d. a tin at any good oil-shop), 
and then one of varnish; spread this process over a week. 


HOLE FOR SPINDLE 

FlG.3 


The Fins or Vanes. 

These fins or hydro-vanes, as they are scientifically termed, 
together with the balancing-weights, to be described later, 
•constitute the controlling part of the mechanism. They are 
of very simple construction. Cut out a piece of thin sheet 
metal to the shape and dimensions shown in fig. 4; next drill 
a {-in. hole, as shown; turn up the upper part ACB along the 
•dotted line AB, so that the two parts are at right angles to one 
another. 

Two of these are required, one for each side. When making 
the second one, the part ACB must be turned down in order 
that it shall fit the opposite side of the hull, symmetrically with 
the first. They are fastened by means of ordinary screws (brass 
for preference), being screwed up fairly tight. Obviously this 
method of fixing them allows of the angles at which they are set 
being altered at will. 

The angle must always be the same for both fins. They must 
also be placed exactly opposite one another. They are placed 
near the stem, as shown in the illustration, and set at a small 
negative angle—i.e. they point slightly downwards when the 
hull is horizontal. Under these circumstances, when their 
correct adjustment, and also that of the balancing-weight, has 
been found by trial, the model will alternately dive and rise. 

If the fins be placed forward, about one-third of the total 
length of the whole hull, from the prow, and if the rubber motor 
and balancing-weights be correctly adjusted as to strength , the 
model will travel under the surface of the water for some distance 
on, practically speaking, a level keel, and when the power has run 
out, it will once more rise to the surface. The fins must not be 
set at too steep an angle or put too far forward, or the model 
will dive too steeply and bring the propeller out of the water. 
Generally speaking, when at rest in the water, the stem should 
be lower than the prow. 


The Balancing-weights. 

These may consist of one or more weights. It is an essential 
factor of success that the model should possess but little buoyancy 
—i.e. it should do little more than just float. It requires, there¬ 
fore, to be heavily weighted. 

In the model which we have under consideration, the central 
weight (movable) was a piece of {-in. half-round iron, 7*5 ins. 
long, and weighing about 8*5 ozs.; the ends are filed off at 
an angle so as to offer less resistance when travelling through 
the water. It is placed in the groove in the hull flat side outwards , 
and is held in position by two little strips of sheet metal fastened 
to the hull. It must be fairly tightly fixed, and can be adjusted 
backwards and forwards by tapping. 

The distance of the front end of the weight (in the writer’s 
model) for diving and rising was about 6*5 ins. In addition to 
this weight, I also used a piece of flat brass rod, screwed to the top 
of the groove; but this was used simply because the other had 
been cut a trifle short: it is best to use one weight only, if 
possible. 

The weight must be sufficient to sink the model up to the 
conning-tower or very nearly so. 

It is impossible to say just exactly what size the piece 
of half-round iron- must be, because different woods have 
different densities. It must be found by trial. A piece a 
foot long can be bought at any good ironmonger's for 
about 2d. 

What you have to do is to weight your model as described 
above, and so balance it that when the propellers revolve, and 

the model travels 
forward through 
the water, it 
dives without the 
propellers or rud¬ 
der coming out 
of the water; 
some very inter¬ 
esting experi¬ 
mental work may 
be necessary to 
accomplish this, 
but the results 
repay all .the 
trouble taken. 
The great advan¬ 
tage of the solid 
wooden hull, for experimental work, is that screws, etc., can be 
driven into it, and “ things” fixed to it anywhere without 
damaging it. 

A considerable amount of sport and excitement can be got 
out of the above model (and still more if you have several) by 
taking it to a lake or pond well stocked with sailing-yachts, and 
trying to ram or torpedo them. In order not to lose the model, 
a piece of thin string or stout thread should be tied to Z, fig. 1. 
The thread should be on a running reel, which you can pay out 
faster than the model travels through the water. This is 
especially needful in shallow water, or water infested with 
weeds. 

In my next article, I shall give directions for constructing 
a model submarine which is driven by electricity. 



A Good Boy’s Diary. 


Monday. 

UCLID right, and ditto Latin, 
Sums from any error free. 
Frowns are for the other fellows. 
Masters lavish smiles on me. 

Tuesday. 

Dodged a scrap with Dawson minor— 
Tempted, but withheld the blow. 
Stainless still is my escutcheon, 

And I mean to keep it so. 

Wednesday. 

Wilkins out of bounds was captured. 
Which involved a hint of cane. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 

Might have gone with him, but didn’t; 
So, of course, I score again. 

Thursday. 

Cash from home. No tuck-shop revel— 
Hate to see the money go. 

With the Head I banked it boldly, 
(Thrift appeals to him, you know). 

Friday. 

For Geography commended— 

Though I do not want to gas. 


I was held up as a model 
By old " Blinkers ” to the class. 

Saturday. 

Stole an hour from games and swotted. 

Thus, while certain slackers mock. 
Shall my towering reputation 
Be as founded on a rock. 

Sunday. 

In the dust to-day I grovel, 

Smitten by the Doctor’s sneers, 

Just because I had forgotten 
I’d to wash behind my ears I 
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“The Boys are Coming On.” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


HERE'S a wavering in the battle, and the men are 
giving way, 

And the ranks are getting broken in the awful deadly 
fray; 

And the hearts of men are failing, and the troops are falling 
back, 

And the foe is getting ready for the final great attack. 

There's a cheer and then another, upon the breeze 'tis borne, 

And the veterans hear it gladly where they stand all spent 
and worn: 

" Hold on a little longer, tho’ your hope is wellnigh gone. 

There are reinforcements nearing—the boys are coming on.” 

There are gaps within the class-rooms, vacant desks within 
the hall. 

For the older ones are leaving—they have heard their country’s 
call. 

They went out from amongst us, they left the dear old School, 

They have gone out to the battle, they are standing brave 
and cool. 


And the younger ones are left behind, their time it is not yet; 

But the same brave spirit fills them all, tho’ awhile they fume 
and fret. 

And they shouted as the old ones went, in their eyes the bright 
light shone: 

” We are ready when we’re wanted—the boys are coming 
on.” 

The workers bear the burden and the heat of the' long day, 

And at eve the hands are resting, and the tools are put av/ay; 

But other eager hearts arise to take each one its place. 

And hope is shining in the eyes, and smiles are on the face. 

And the world is growing older, but the boys are ever 
young, 

They are singing the old songs of hope that lips now silent 
sung. 

And when their country needs them, in the place of others 
gone. 

They will answer: ” We are ready—the boys are coming 

»» 

on. 



Facts about Field Telegraphs. 

By RAYMOND RAIFB. 


M ILITARY telegraphy has achieved wonders in 
this war; time and again the field telegraph has 
saved the situation for our hard pressed troops, 
and enabled them by sudden concentration to 
rout the foe. Often it has placed in communication two 
or more bodies of troops while they have been actually on 
the move. To ensure the extreme mobility called for 
by such requirements, very complete arrangements have 
to be made. 

For such purposes what is known as “ cable ” line is 
used, the cable itself being a wire conductor, enclosed, 
entirely within a non-conducting sheath of gutta-percha 
or india-rubber. Rapidity of laying being the chief con¬ 
sideration, the cable is carried wound on wooden drums 
in lengths of two miles, four of these drums being mounted 
on a two-wheeled cart. The cable is oaid out as the cart 
advances. When one of 
the rear drums is empty, 
it can be lifted out of its 
bearings and replaced by a 
full drum. On the tail of 
the cart a seat is fitted 
where, as seen in the pic¬ 
ture, a soldier sits, wearing 
hand-guards or thick gloves 
and a leather apron; it is 
his duty to superintend 
the paying-out of the 
line and prevent its get¬ 
ting into any entanglement. 

The paying-out of the line 
requires great care ; the 
cable must lie evenly on 
the ground, stretched out 
without any strain on it, but also without loops or 
coils. If the drum is turning too slowly, the cable is 
liable to be strained, and the man then accelerates the 
spe ed of the drum by giving the cable a pull. If the speed 
is too great, he steadies the drum with his protected hand. 
All the time the cable is being gently deposited upon the 
ground. 

Where it is possible, cable line is caused to follow roads 
or tracks, the best place for it being the waste piece of 


ground that is usually to be found between the road and 
the fence. In crossing a track, where vehicles, horsemen, 
or pedestrians might fracture the cable, it is laid at the 
bottom of a v-shaped trench and covered over with soft 
earth well trampled down. When passing rapidly through 
towns, as has happened many times in France and Flanders, 
the cable is laid in the gutter by the side of the footpath, 
and to keep it in place it is tied down to the gratings of the 
surface drains. In crossing open spaces, the cable is 
pegged down every half mile. The detachment of men 
for this work consists of one N.C.O., two sappers, a driver, 
and a pair of horses. For faster laying two carts are used, 
one cart paying out, and the detachment with the other 
cart making the crossings necessary for the safety of 
the cable. Mounted men are largely employed for this, 
and the rate of progress is about eight miles an hour, 

thus keeping pace even with 
cavalry. 

Where the object has been 
to surprise the enemy, our 
men have often had to lay 
cable lines at night, in com¬ 
plete silence and without 
artificial light. Wheeled trans¬ 
port must be then aban¬ 
doned, because of the noise 
of the wheels and neighing 
of the horses. Motors are 
not silent enough, and are 
not to be relied upon for 
cross-country trips. As tho 
second picture explains, a 
cable drum is then carried 
on a barrow by four mer. 
who are purposely chosen for being strong and of about 
the same height. An instance occurred early this yea: 
where, by the bursting of a shell, all four carriers leli 
into the crater made by the explosion. None was hurt, so 
again shouldering the barrow and drum, they commenced 
to quick march until they had trodden down the sot; 
earth and triumphantly emerged from the hole with tho: 
burden. 

Cable lines laid and worked at night have to be con- 



Laying a Cable Line. 
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stantly and carefully patrolled, as they are very easily 
damaged by troops on the march in the darkness. The 
linemen told off for this duty are each provided with ioo 
yards of spare cable, and their duties are to constantly 
walk along the line till they meet one another, passing 
the cable through their hands as they go, and examining every 
joint. When they meet, 
they return and repeat the 
process. Close to the enemy's 
advance guards, on a pitch 
dark night, this is credited 
with being weird work in¬ 
deed ! If the lineman strays 
ever so little away from the 
cable, very likely he will 
never be able to find it again. 

Supposing a break in the 
cable is encountered ! The 
lineman may have much diffi¬ 
culty in finding the other end, 
which will probably have 


been pulled some distance away. He drags the wire as far 
as possible, joins on his spare length of wire, and still pro¬ 
ceeding in the most likely direction, calls to the next lineman 
as soon as he thinks he hears him. In anticipation of such 
contingencies linemen are always told each others’ names. 

Both wire cart and wire barrow are provided with 

arrangements for after- 
wards winding up the line 
for use again. And, very 
interesting to note, by 
means of electrical con¬ 
nection with the spindles 
of the paying-out drums, 
telephonic communication 
with the base is main¬ 
tained along the cable 
all the time that the cable 
is being laid, and that 
even during the actual 
movement of the cart or 
barrow conveying it. 



For Surprise Attacks by Night. 


Firing a Heavy Naval Gun. 

By J. P. EMERSON. 


P ERHAPS the one thing that is remembered above all 
others, after being inside a big gun turret while firing is 
taking place, is the fearful noise. It is not so much the 
sound of the explosion when the gun is fired, for this is 
muffled by the thick walls of the turret armour, as it is the clatter 
and vibration made by the lifts which bring up the ammunition 
at the speed of an express train, and by the flexible steel arm 
which shoots to and fro, ramming first the shell, and then the 
charges, into the breech of the gun. So heavy are both shell and 
charges for a 15-inch gun that it is quite impossible for them 
to be man-handled, as is done with the smaller guns up to 
6 inches' bore. 

For the sake of safety the cordite is always kept right down 
below the upper decks of the vessel, and to make it more con¬ 
venient to handle, it is tied up in round canvas bags about the size 
of a pillow, each bag containing one quarter of the amount of 
cordite which is required to fire the gun. The four bags are loaded 
into a small lift, which carries them up into a circular steel room 
just below the guns, called the working chamber. At the same 
time a shell is carried from the shell store, generally situated 
below the cordite store, and by the help of the crane placed into 
a second lift, which conveys the shell also up to the working 
chamber. Here in the working chamber the shell and the four 
bags of cordite are rolled or pushed out of their respective lifts, 
which immediately descend, and are placed in a much larger lift 
to convey them to the height of the gun and behind the open 
breech. This larger lift, or “ gun-loading cage," as it is called, is 
fitted with trays, one below the other, one to carry the shell and 
one for each pair of cordite bags. 

All this work takes place quicker than it takes to write about, 
for the gun must receive its ammunition quick enough to fire 
three shots a minute, and each shot fired means a separate load¬ 
ing up of lifts and cage. The gun-loading cage is pulled up until 
the nose of the shell comes opposite the centre of the open 
breech of the gun ; it is quickly rammed out and driven well 
home into the gun, the cage lifts a little, and the same thing is 
done to the first two cordite bags ; it lifts again, and the last bags 
are driven in, the cage descends, the breech is swung round and 
closed, and all is ready for firing. While the loading has been 
proceeding the gun-layer has been keeping the cross wires of 
the telescope always bearing upon the target, giving the gun to 
which his telescope is fixed a little more elevation as the range 
increases, or turning the whole turret round upon its roller bear¬ 
ings as the target moves to the right or left. 

As he sits with his eye pressed to the rubber eye-piece of the 


telescope, one hand rests upon the hand-wheel which controls 
the elevating machinery, and the other hand works the valve 
and admits pressure to the engine which revolves the whole gun 
turret. His forefinger rests upon a trigger which is let into the 
hand-wheel he is grasping, and after receiving the word that the 
gun is loaded and the breech closed, he presses this trigger as 
soon as he is satisfied that he has got his telescope fairly laid on 
the target. 

The pulling of the trigger causes an electric spark to be fired 
inside the breech; this fires the cordite, and so propels the shell. 
Instantly the great gun slides back upon its carrier until the 
force of the recoil has all been absorbed by the buffers which arc 
arranged to take this enormous blow, the boom of the explosion 
rises above all other sounds for a moment, and the fumes 
of the exploded powder find their way in small quantities past 
the canvas covers, which fill the openings in the steel armour, 
through which pass the muzzles of the guns and the projecting 
ends of the telescopes. Even while in the act of recoiling the 
breech is opened and a blast of air released, which blowing 
through the gun prevents the cordite fumes coming back into 
the gun turret; streams of water are directed along the bore of 
the gun to wash out as much as possible of the residue of the 
exploded cordite, and to cool the explosion chamber. 

Then, by means either of springs or of powerful hydraulic 
cylinders, the gun is brought forward again to its firing position, 
and all is ready for the gun-loading cage to be brought up 
and have its load once more rammed into the waiting breech. 
Working at such a rapid rate, it is very important that all opera¬ 
tions follow one another in an exact order, for otherwise the 
loading-cage might be brought up while the gun was still recoil¬ 
ing, or the rammer might be started before the shell in the 
loading-cage was in alignment with the breech. To ensure every¬ 
thing working smoothly, each controlling lever or hand-wheel is 
held fast by a locking rod, and only released when the preceding 
operation has been duly carried out. 

All the arduous work of lifting and ramming home the shot, 
of pulling the gun-carriage back into position after each round, 
and of sponging out the gun after firing, is now done entirely 
by hydraulic or electric power, and while all is working smoothly 
the work of the men is not too severe. But among such a mass of 
powerful machinery there are many parts which may suddenly 
get out of order, and so provision is made for performing every 
operation in two or even three different ways, so that should a 
breakdown occur while the ship is in action there will be no 
necessity to stop the service of the gun to carry out the repairs. 




Public School Missions 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER 


XI. Haileybury College Mission 


HAILEYBURY 


M R. O. H. WATSON, in a recent number of Another 
the " Haileyburian,” in urging the claims of my invest^ 
the Haileybury Guild and its mission to boys, invariably 
located at 6 Ben Jonson Road, Stepney, uses Old Boy. 

wise words which I want to pass on, through the world- rule. The 

wide medium of the " B.O.P.,” to Public School boys, in 1890. 1 

present and past, all the world over. Southwell. 

” The function of a School Club is twofold,” says Mr. burian, the 
Watson. ” It should have a real and permanent influence the Haileyl 
upon the boys who pass through the club, 
and it should have a similar effect upon 
the school which is responsible for its 
maintenance.” 

He goes on to say that the first 
these functions is probably fulfilled with 
a fair measure of success by most of the 
Public School Missions ; the second func- /J@ 
tion, its effect upon the school, perhaps /ijij 

so 

This has certainly been the impression 
made upon my mind in my own investi¬ 
gation of School Missions for the pur- wfm 
poses of these articles. I find a few « 
men ready to give up their leisure 
and comfort at the call of humanity; 
but the majority of boys, present and 
past, quite content to leave it to them. 

It leaves one asking whether the mission- 
ary spirit burns with as fine a flame as it 
did a couple of decades ago. And then 

one wonders whether the comradeship of Mr. O. H. Watson, 

trench and Camp, the mixing Of East (Manager of the Haileybury Club.) 

and West in the common defence of the 

land that we love, will have the effect of making the Every bo 
Public School boy and the Council School boy blood be a Cadet i: 

brothers, knowing that when the pinch comes they can (” The Que 
depend upon each other. I am inclined to think that about one t 
class differences have gone by the board to a great extent the foundaf 
in the present war, and that the effect of this leavening the Club ma 
will make itself felt afterwards. military dis 

Mr. Watson goes on to say : ” I remember that when sioned office 
I was at Oxford it was the custom every Whit-Monday for boxing, swi 
undergraduates to entertain on the river or in their rooms to pass on 
a party of men or boys drawn from the clubs of Oxford Public Scho 
House in Bethnal Green. I remember, too, that the enter- that this ur 
taining of a few of these men on one occasion was the road leads 
beginning of my own interest in work in the East-end of definitely r 
London.” on the oppe 

He goes on to commend this personal contact, this vital petition in 1 
interest and support, to his own Haileybury, but his words of the lads 
have a universal application to Public School boys every- the Cadet C 
where. “ The Club is very full, and the East-end boy My own 1 
needs now as much as ever that unconscious influence are of secoi 
and quiet friendship which those who have passed through It is charao 
a Public School are best qualified to give. As members who had n 
of a House we have been accustomed to forget ourselves synonym fo 
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A Group of Haileybury Club Cadets* 

(Winners of the Squad Competition.) 


their time and strength and means to the work of train¬ 
ing poor lads either by military or any other methods. 

Mr. Watson took charge of the Club five years ago. 
With the true British spirit, which esteems others worthier 
than oneself, he gives all the credit for the great success 
of the Haileybury Club to Mr. C. A. Nussey, who kept 
the flag flying for seventeen years, and did the heavy spade 
work of the early days. All honour to him. 

The records of the Club show that it has contributed 
some 250 old boys to His Majesty’s Forces during the 
present world crisis, surely a noble response to their coun¬ 


try’s call on the part of these 
working lads of the East End. 
Miss Elliot, as well as Mr. 
Watson, receives innumerable 
letters from these old boys. 
One chap says that all his com¬ 
panions are Frenchmen, and that 
the only book he has is a New 
Testament, which he has read 
through seven times ! 

I wonder if there is another 
Public School in England which 
not only has a Home Mission, 
but also a Foreign Mission. It 
was because of the connection 
between “ Old Haileybury ” and 
India that Dr. Bradby, the first 
Head of Haileybury, desired to 
make a fresh link between the 
school, which succeeded to the 
site of the East India College 
in 1862, and India herself, by 
sending a gift of ^150 a year to 
St. John’s College, Agra. The 
fund dates from 1873. Mr. Hall 
was the Secretary and Treasurer 
of this fund until the end of 
1882, and the Rev. L. S. Milford, 
known to O.H.'s in every quar¬ 
ter of the globe, has been in 
charge of it ever since. 

Until a few years ago, St. 
John's College, Agra, was both 
college and school, but not long back magnificent college 
buildings situated outside the city were opened by Lord 
Hardinge, the late Viceroy, and in consequence the Hailey¬ 
bury Fund is now divided betwixt college and school. 

The bulk of the money is to provide a salary for a 
“ Haileybury master," whilst the rest is devoted to 
bursaries in the College, and to games and the library of 
the school. So close, indeed, is the link between Haileybury 
and this great Indian centre of Christian teaching that, 
when the new buildings were opened, the Christian Hostel 
was named " Haileybury House." 


XII. Cheltenham College Mission. 



T HESE are remarkable days in a thousand ways. 

The War touches all classes and affects all causes 
and activities and schemes, expediting some and 
retarding others. Here is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Cheltenham College Mission budget¬ 
ing for a reduced expenditure, because " nearly all, if 
not quite all, of the older boys have hastened thei 
departure from college for the purpose of military ser¬ 
vice ; a good many masters likewise." Strange things 
these latter months have brought to pass, but few 
stranger, in the noble chivalrous way, than this hasten¬ 
ing from school and college to the camp and the battle¬ 
field. 

Can it b2 doubted that this self-denial, this readiness 
to serve, matched as it is by a similar zeal at the other 
end of the social scale, and in all the grades between, 
coupled with the association in camp and trench of the 
Public School boy and the Council School boy, the son 
of the peer, and the son of the porter—" Duke’s son, 
cook’s son," as Kipling puts it—will have a splendid 
effect eventually on all mission work of the Public 
School kind ? I think not. For not all Public School 
boys are officers. Many are privates, handling a rifle 
side by side with lads with whom hitherto they seemed 
to have little in common, until a common danger 
proved them to possess a common British ancestry, 
which has resulted in a splendid heroism, an unfalter¬ 
ing constancy. 

So, when they come back from the trenches, each will 


have learned lessons of priceless worth, and not the least 
will be a sincere mutual respect and admiration for the 
fine qualities inherent in the other. Class distinctions. 


Rev. R. H. Wilson. Rev. E. C. Dawson. Rev. E. Graham. Rev. O. G. Peterson. 

Heads of the Cheltenham Mission. 
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although they will neces¬ 
sarily survive, will have lost 
their rancours and jealousies, 
and a mutual spirit of help¬ 
fulness will prevail. 

So runs my dream, at any 
rate, and though a terrible 
war is a big price to pay for 
such a consummation, yet it 
may be counted as one of 
the compensations for one 
of the greatest ills to which 
flesh is heir. 

Yes, and not only those 
who survive will help to 
cement this union of classes, 
but chiefly, perhaps, those 
who die on the field of 
battle. How many Old Chel- 
tonians have fallen up to the 
present moment I do not 
know. Probably not fewer 
than three hundred. And 
quite a number of the men 
and big lads of the Mission at Nunhead have fallen also 
in the same great fight for freedom. Comrades in death 1 
Will not the survivors be better comrades in life ? 

Even the Missioner himself, the Rev. E. C. Dawson, O.C., 
is acting as Chaplain onH.M.S. “ Talbot,” and has left his 
own particular work at the Cheltenham College Club to 
the care of the Rev. R. H. Wilson, Vicar of the Mission 
Parish, St. Antholin's, which is affiliated to the College. 

It may be said with truth that the fashionable suburb of 
London is apt to degenerate into a slum in the course of 
thirty years. As train and tram and motor-bus, not to 
mention the private car, extend the Londoner's range of 
choice, he goes to live farther and farther away from the 
centre of things. Then the large houses which were con¬ 
sidered none too roomy for one family become, in the course 
of time, the abode of half-a-dozen, and the overcrowding 
results in slum conditions, and, alas, in depraved men and 
women and hopelessly handicapped children. 

Some years ago this change took place at Nunhead, and 
what was once a pleasant suburban district is now one of 
the poorest districts of the outer ring of London. The 
Mission district contains about five thousand people, dread¬ 
fully cramped for room. Yet in spite of the drawbacks of 
overcrowding, the absence of “ sweetness and light," Mr. 
Dawson assures me that there are many boys and girls 
living noble Christian lives in these mean streets, boys and 
girls who cannot speak too highly of the Cheltenham Col¬ 
lege Mission and all it has done for them. 

In fact, my investigation of College 
Missions has proved at least one thing, 
that the people, and especially the young 
people, of the district chosen as a Mission 
area by a great public school, set that 
school, its masters, its members, upon 
a pedestal so high that it behoves the 
Public School boy to see that he is 
worthy to stand upon it, worthy to take 
upon himself the task of teaching others 
what is good and true. 

The Mission has made a great step for¬ 
ward in the last few years. New club- 
rooms have been built, and a new 
mission-house, at n Linden Grove, 
acquired. The new quarters have facili¬ 
tated the work immensely. The work 
among the lads has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. But the Missioner appeals for 
greater interest on the part of Chel- 
tonians. It is too often only the few 
who really throw themselves heartily into 
Mission work, but it may be said with 
certitude that these few find a happiness 
in the work which differs from every other 


kind of happiness; it is the 
happiness and heart-satis¬ 
faction of unselfish service. 

The new mission-house 
possesses a big garden, with 
a nice patch of grass. Here 
for two months, June and 
July, ten boys were en¬ 
camped for a week at a 
time, seventy different boys 
thus having a week's camp. 
They came back from work 
or school, cooked their sup¬ 
per, slept on ground sheets 
in a bell tent, rose early 
and made breakfast, had a 
cold tub, and went off to 
school or work again. 

This " imitation camp,” 
as it might be called, this 
pretending to be “ far from 
the madding crowd," be¬ 
came so popular with par¬ 
ents that many of them, 
perhaps put up to it by their young hopefuls, begged for a 
second dose. But, seriously, they seem to have been im¬ 
pressed with the change for the better in their lads, their 
brighter looks, and their greater readiness for duty. In fact, 
if I am not mistaken, the War may have another unlooked- 
for result, the elimination of closed windows and doors and 
hermetically sealed bedrooms, where consumption and other 
deadly maladies, finding their enemy, fresh air, barred out. 
get things all their own way. I can hardly imagine the men 
and lads of Nunhead coming back from the life of trench 
and camp and settling down to the old stuffy conditions. 

It should be added that the lads who camped in the 
garden were the club scouts, and any one of them who cared 
to have a plot to cultivate might have it for the asking. 
During the summer there were thirty-six plots under culti¬ 
vation, and great keenness was shown by the amateur 
gardeners. At the end of the summer the gardens were 
judged and prizes awarded. 

In addition to the scouts there is a boxing club, a fine 
gymnasium, a swimming club, and many other delightful 
organisations for improving the lads mentally and morally. 
There is also a men's club, which the War has at present dis¬ 
arranged, but which, as I have already said, it may eventu¬ 
ally strengthen and reinforce. 

But it must not be forgotten that with all this Mission 
work there is also carried on side by side the organisation 
and work of a very large parish. Both the parish of St. 
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Antholin, consisting of some 16,000 souls, and the actual 
[ College Mission with its clubs and hostel, are under the con- 
: trol of the College Mission Committee. The special Mission 
: is now open to the whole parish, whilst the church and its 
L organisations and activities are open to the Mission, and 
all this great work, with its countless calls, is now under 
« the care of the devoted vicar, the Rev. R. H. Wilson, who 



Tom Legion. 


rather pathetically says : “ London is a gloomy place to visit 
just now, with its streets in semi-darkness. Even our 
Mission Hall, which we have always regarded as safe from 
any risk of being too highly illuminated, has had its lights 
lowered by the police. But we will try to make up for the 
want of light by the warmth of our welcome to those who 
visit us." 


(A Stirring Tale of the Olden Days.) 


By JOHN LEA. 


rriOM LEGION was a ’prentice in the stirring days of old, 
I Who never thrashed the Beadle, nor annexed his 
M master’s gold. 

But laboured in a warehouse at the foot of Dowgate 
Hill. 

Performing little duties with an ordinary skill. 

" And did he quickly prosper ? Did he win a laurelled fame ? 
If so, it’s rather funny that I never heard his name. 

Do city records mention him ? " 

Have patience, if you please. 
I cannot be embarrassed over questions such as these. 

One morning rose a clamour. Rang the oft repeated shout : 
“ The clubs ! The clubs ! Your leader calls. The Bridge- 
ward lads are out ! " 

And from each shop and warehouse, came a wild and lawless 
throng, 

To find in peace an enemy ; in every right a wrong. 

Full gallantly the clubs were plied, and blow was dealt on 
blow; 

But what the fuss was all about, the world will never know. 
Yet far and wide it ran agog ; it spread from hour to hour, 
Twixt London Bridge and Finsbury; ’twixt Ludgate and 
the Tower. 


Peace called in vain : *' Suspend your strife I What folly 

gives the cause ? 

Owe you no duty to the Guilds ? No pledge to London’s laws ? " 
But still the silly lads strove on, till darkness, stealing down, 
Sent homeward many a damaged nose, and many a broken 
crown. 

And where was Legion all this time ? you naturally ask. 
Remaining in the warehouse and attending to his task. 

The uproar did not lure him ; for, with common sense, he knew 
That time absurdly wasted takes its chances with it too. 
While sturdy application to a wisely held pursuit 
Rewards the patient toiler with a profitable fruit. 

He flourished ; did good business ; lived with credit— some 
renown ; 

Though Legion was no Croesus, never wore the civic gown. 
Yet England’s trading honour 'neath his guidance, all must 
know, 

Acquired a reputation just as far as winds can blow. 

The " scrap ” has long been over, and the cause that gave it rise 
Is not so much as mentioned by the best authorities, 

And though a humble worker, and you never heard his name, 
Tom Legion was the 'prentice who established Britain’s fame. 



CAUGHT1 

A British Destroyer overhauling a Gun-runner in the Persian Gulf. 

{Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by C. A. Wilkinson.) 



With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER." 


The "Boy's Own ” Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the ** B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " * Boy's Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 622. 


OBSERVATION IN GENERAL. 1 

A very satisfactory circumstance in connection with our B.O.F.C. 
investigation of the wild is that the more we devote ourselves 
to such leisure-time occupation the more we find there is 
to claim our attention. At the beginning, perhaps, the F.C. 
member who is out for his initial rambles will take note of only 
the more outstanding incidents that come his way, such as, for 
instance, the finding of the nest of some rarer bird, the dis¬ 
covery of a plant uncommon in that particular part of the 
country, or the capture of a hedgehog that has crossed the path. 
Gradually, however, it will become apparent that Nature Study 
fairly teems with items of interest, and therefore it is well to 
cultivate the habit of making what I may term general observa¬ 
tions as you go along. Let me give some examples of what those 
general observations may very likely be, examples that are culled 
from my own recollection of a ramble, not so long since, across 
country that bordered upon the sea. 

We saw a flock of rooks that had come across the ocean, and, 
battling against a strong wind, they seemed so feeble and weary 
that they appeared to almost fall into the trees. Rain having 
recently fallen, gulls and land birds, mingling together, were busy 
pulling worms from out of the soft ground. Jackdaws, flying high, 
seemed to delight in making more noise than when flying low. 
Saw a country boy picking young shoots of bracken, which he 
said were to be boiled and eaten " like spinach.” Found three 
different kinds of land shells, 
no doubt washed bare of earth 
by the rain, and therefore the 
more easily to be noticed. 

Solitary tom-tits here and 
there, and in a sheltered little 
glade, perhaps a dozen in two 
bushes. Young rabbits in 
threes and fours come out of 
the hedgerow to play on the 
sandy roads and paths across 
the fields. Small copse seemed 
to be full of starlings, and by 
close watching w f e found them 
to be feeding upon chafer- 
beetles infesting the saplings 
—certainly most useful work 
for any birds to undertake. 

These few specimens will 
give you a fair idea as to wdiat 
are the more general obser¬ 
vations that you may make 
when on your B.O.F.C.rambles. 


You will at once perceive that opportunity for the taking of 
such notes, even if they be only mental ones, is practically limit¬ 
less. And the process is really engrossing, for it provides a con¬ 
genial pursuit of the moment, and also results in the stocking of 
your mind with facts. 

• • • 

C THE^CA^ 

Herewith is a photo of the carabao which, I think, wiJ 
give quite a good idea of our native cattle. It is a great 
help to the Filipino farmers and specially to the sugar and 
rice planters. The carabao has immense strength ; it pull? 
easily very heavy loads on bad roads, and also hauls the plough. 
It has sturdy legs, which are provided with powerful muscles 
This animal is a herbivorous one, with dark, thick skin, and 
with very little hair, the latter being about one inch in length. 
Its tail is similar to that of the cow, but rather shorter 
Carabaos with white skin and white hair are sometimes met 
with. 

The most remarkable feature of this animal is the horn.', 
which are sometimes about eight feet long. These are heavy 
and are curved backward over the neck ; they have a bony 
centre. Sometimes, as is seen in our photograph, the horn? 
make a wide sweep on each side of the animal's head. The 

Filipino natives make walk¬ 
ing-sticks with strips of the 
Carabao horns. Its hoofs are 
the same kind as the cow’s, but 
heavier and wider. The flesh 
is eatable and is similar to that 
of the cow, though a little 
darker; it is sold in the 
public markets cheaper than 
any other meat. 

The young carabao when 
it is about seven or eight 
months old is called Tindav 
(in the Visayan language) and 
the cow is called by all earn 
balla. The caraballa's milk 
is very w'hite and thick and 
is used very much by the 
people, as it is said that it 
is very nutritious for delicate 
persons. 

(Contributed by C. P. Chiene. 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands.) 
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Great numbers of migrating birds are lured to destruction 
by the glare of lighthouses. There is nowhere for the birds to 
settle, and, dazed by the illumination, they dash against the 
lantern glasses and are killed. The 'Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has, therefore, erected bird rests and perches 
at certain of the lighthouses around our coasts, and reports that 
have already come in prove that the scheme is eminently 
successful. It is the smaller migrating birds that make most use 
of the perches, but, particularly on hazy nights, large flocks of 
birds of all kinds will be so resting. Some of the lighthouse- 
keepers state that, contrary to former experience, it is now 
very rare for them to find any dead birds around the light, which 
is matter for sincere congratulation to all concerned. 


Space does not permit further description ; these sights I 
have described are only a few of the many marvels that can be 
witnessed by an aquarium keeper, w'hilst he has at his disposal 
the best means of studying nature—that of observing creatures 
in their natural surroundings. I should advise anyone who 
decides to study this branch of Nature to begin next autumn, to 
build his tank and prepare a net and dredge, so that he can 
start collecting as soon as the vernal awakening dawns on 
the animal world. 

(Contributed by Stanley E. West, B.O.F.C. Member.) 

* * * 

j BOY BANDITS OF THE WILD. i| 


;i THE FRESHWATER AQUARIUM. i| 

In the winter time of the year, when Nature is mostly asleep, 
one would imagine that there is little or nothing for a lover 
of nature to do. It is true that little can be done in out-door 
work, but that is the 
time to prepare for the 
coming season. 

It is, of course, im¬ 
possible to study Nature 
as a whole ; therefore 
one particular section is 
chosen, according to the 
student’s taste or con¬ 
venience. Those who 
have chosen a section 
will know exactly what 
to be preparing ; to 
those who love Nature, 
but have never seriously 
devoted themselves to it, 

I would suggest the 
keeping of a freshwater 
aquarium as a most in¬ 
teresting and instructive 
hobby. Here are some 
hints that may be use¬ 
ful to B.O.F.C. members 
in the coming autumn 
and winter. 

As for the vessel itself, 
any boy can construct 
one with a wooden box 
fitted with a glass front. 

By the aid of a few 
stones and pieces of 
weed and some sand, a 
first-class aquarium can 
be completed. The busi - 
ness of stocking an aquarium with animal life is in itself very 
interesting. Anyone who possesses a microscope can find hours 
of amusement in observing the minute creatures to be found 
in a jar of pond water. 

I will describe a freshwater aquarium such as can be made 
and stocked by any enthusiastic young naturalist. The aquarium 
in question consists of a good-sized wooden box, fitted with a 
glass front and rendered watertight. A layer of sand and 
gravel covers the bottom, on which rest a few good-sized stones. 
These form beds for some beautiful weeds, w’hilst the mud at the 
bottom acts as a bed for others. In the centre a small rock- 
island rises slightly out of the water. From the centre of this 
a small fountain springs, giving an artistic touch to the scene. 

The larger forms of animal life attract us first. The carp, 
minnow, dace, &c., are to be seen quietly swimming or feeding, 
whilst the pugnacious stickleback dashes about, chiefly intent on 
annoying his deadly enemy, the tadpole. Down in the tunnels 
and coves left in the " rock,” the loach will be seen skulking. 
Whilst watching the fishes our attention is diverted by the 
slow r and measured movements of the newts. Their orange 
colourings and gracefully curving tails allow them to compare 
favourably with the fishes. The changes of the embryo of a 
frog will fascinate one for weeks. 

The aquatic insects are interesting and marvellous. One 
is filled w’ith admiration at the sight of a water-spider pre¬ 
paring its submarine home. The shellfish may not seem very 
attractive, but their movements are extremely interesting. 


It is a very regrettable fact that in many parts of the country 
wanton destruction of birds’ nests and birds' eggs takes place. 
This I know from actual observation, and I could relate various 
quite horrible tales as to the cruelty of some unthinking country 
lads to bird life in general. As regards the nests and eggs, in one 
of Southern England’s beauty spots I encountered a band of 
youthful ruffians who, after a couple of hours’ so-called birds'- 
nesting, were drawn up in opposing ranks on either side of the 
roadway excitedly pelting one another with the eggs. And that, 

too, was on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

Now, as lovers of 
animals and birds, our 
B.O.F.C. members are 
tacitly pledged to the 
protection, as far as lies 
in their power, of all the 
harmless and beautiful 
creatures that have 
been beneficently placed 
upon this earth. For 
the purposes of Nature 
study in its various 
branches we require to 
have a certain number 
of specimens—animal, 
bird, or insect, as the 
case may be. But we 
capture them without 
cruelty, and life is taken 
without pain. The ab¬ 
solute needs of our col¬ 
lections are never ex¬ 
ceeded, and nothing is 
further from our 
thoughts than destruc¬ 
tion for the sake of 
destroying. Those prin¬ 
ciples it will be well if 
our members can in 
some degree manage to 
instil into the minds of 
the more ignorant coun¬ 
try boys met with during rambles. I do not for one moment sug¬ 
gest that because you wear the Kestrel Badge you should march 
about the countryside like budding policemen, ordering all such 
to move on or to move off. But when you get the chance you 
should certainly champion the cause of the little living things 
that our Maker has provided to enchant us, and should at every 
suitable opportunity seek to sow the good seeds of the gospel 
that pleads for kindness to animals. In the majority of instances 
the lads who levy this outrageous toll upon animal and bird life 
are thoughtless and ignorant, and being for the moment idle they 
take readily to this mischief. A judicious word or two in season 
will often achieve wonders; if you go the right way to work you 
may have the satisfaction of causing the transgressors to feel 
quite ashamed of themselves. We all are, or should be, out- 
and-out enthusiasts in determination to aid our four-footed and 
feathered friends. 

As the vicar of a country parish, himself an ardent bird-lover, 
once said to me : “ When a whole-hearted young naturalist 
tackles one of these misguided rural bird bandits, sixpennyworth 
of zeal proves priceless. It should be made up of one pennyworth 
of pluck and fivepennyworth of tact, and, properly applied, does 
more good as coming from another boy than from a man.” 
There you have further encouragement towards taking up cudgels 
in the campaign against cruelty and destruction. And, as still 
another weapon to be wielded when required, remember that 
the ” Protection of Wild Birds Acts ” are fully in force. It is 
information that may be profitably spread in some quarters. 



Nest of Moorhen. 

Situated on a fallen bough which was mostly below the water. The nest was built of sticks 
and leaves, bound together by a moss-like water-weed obtained from the bottom of the pond. 
(Prize-winning Nature Photograph for May. Sent by W. Grantham, Htldersham, Cambs.) 
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THE HARVEST MOUSE. \ 


With the exception of the lesser shrew, the harvest mouse 
(Mus minutus) is the smallest of our British quadrupeds. Its 
total measurement is made up of about two-and-three-quarter 
inches of body and two-and-a-quarter inches of tail. So light 

is it of weight that it can climb 
quite thin stalks of grass, to 
which it clings by its feet and 
the prehensile end of its tail. 
It is a very interesting, pretty 
and lively little animal, and 
makes a most engaging pet. 
Captured when young, it is 
easily tamed. Care should be 
taken that it is not startled or 
alarmed in any way. 

Corn-fields are the summer 
home of the harvest mouse. 
In sheaves of com it is often 
carried into bams and rick- 
yards, where it remains most 
contentedly. Out in the open 
the harvest mouse makes a 
little burrow in which to sleep 
away the winter, and there 
lays in a small store of food 
at which to nibble when awake 
for a short time during some of 
the warmer days. But, cosily 
housed in, say, a bam, the 
harvest mouse abandons all 
idea of hibernating, and goes 
on feeding on the grain and 
skipping about enjoying itself 
all the winter through. 

The nest of the harvest 
mouse is a really wonderful 
structure, and it is well worth 
hunting for. It is composed 
of split leaves, of reeds and 
grasses, beautifully woven to¬ 
gether and closely lined with 
all sorts of vegetable dowm 
and soft fibre. Bigger than a 
hen’s egg and somewhat of 
that shape, the nest is sus¬ 
pended about two feet above 
the ground between stalks of 
com or of grass. Sometimes 
it is built in the twigs of a 
shrub. From five to eight or 
nine young mice will inhabit such a nest, to the roof of which 
the parent mice often resort and sit there taking the air and 
cleaning their whiskers. In colour the harvest mouse is bright 
reddish brown above and pure white below. It is remarkably 
nimble, climbs with extreme celerity, and upon the ground is 
probably the fastest runner of all the agile mouse tribe. 
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PICTURES AND PRINT. 


A sumptuous magazine appealing to all nature-lovers is ” Wild 
Life,” which is issued at the price of half a crown monthly from 
38, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. In the recent number that 
is before me, there arc, amongst 
others, interesting articles deal¬ 
ing with the ” Common Sand¬ 
piper,” ” The Dor Beetle,” 

“ Dartford Warbler in Surrey,” 

” The Vultunnc Guinea-Fowl,” 
and ” Notes on Foxes.” The 
splendid reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs with which the publica¬ 
tion is embellished are truly of 
themselves well worth its price. 

Especially notable are the pic¬ 
tures, ” Sandpiper about to 
Brood,” '* Young Fox Cub assuring itself that all is safe,” ” Fox 
Cub Sniffing,” ” One-day old Grebe resting on Water-lily Leaf,” 
" Fallow Deer : A Fight to a Finish,” and ” Avocet turning her 
Eggs.” Concerning the condor we read that ” even travellers in 
the neighbourhood of the Andes rarely see the condor—the most 


ferocious of birds. They will sometimes attack a man, who. un¬ 
armed, would not stand a ghost of*a chance in the duel. The 
condor will attack panthers with success.” And note this as to 
birds' eggs:—” If birds have any appreciation of colour, it is 
certainly of but very little moment when considered in relation 
to size. On several occasions I have substituted the eggs of one 
species for those of another, and successful hatchings have re¬ 
sulted: robins have incubated hedge-sparrows’ eggs, and via 
versa. One cannot very well get a greater contrast in colour 
than that shown by eggs of those two species. So a bird is 
apparently not conscious—or not deeply so—of colour, so long as 
she can sit comfortably.” Altogether this is a journal of dis¬ 
tinction, perusal of which will prove to be sheer joy. 


THE WEASEL FAMILY, 


■3 


Included amongst the very numerous weasel family are 
such various animals as the martens, ferrets, badgers, polecats, 
gluttons, otters, stoats, skunks, minks, wolverines, and ratels. 
It is, indeed, one of the largest groups of the carnivora. Manv 
members of this big weasel family are classed as “ vermin." 
but amongst them are some of the most valuable of the fur- 
bearing creatures, such as the ermine and sable. It is the 
capturing of these animals that mainly gives employment 
to the adventurous trappers of Northern Canada. 

Both the weasel (Putorius nivalis) and the stoat {P. ermineus) 
are common in this country, and they are among the deadliest 
and most persevering enemies of small rodents. They kill 
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The Weasel. 


far more than they devour. The fur. of the weasel is light 
reddish-brown above and white below. In northern latitudes 
the brown parts become much lighter in winter. The stoat 
is brown above, white tinged with sulphur-yellow below, with 
a pure white throat, the brown and the white surfaces being 
quite distinct. The tail is tipped with black. In winter, 
however, the fur of the stoat becomes wholly or partially white. 
In your rambles you may very possibly encounter both the 
weasel and the stoat, and a little attention paid to the illustrations 
will enable you to readily distinguish the one animal from the 
other. 

As you see, the stoat is of greater size than the weasel. And 
the black tuft on the end of the stoat’s tail is retained at all 
seasons of the year, even with the winter dress. 

Like the weasel, the stoat is an inveterate poacher. In 
woodlands and on low ground both do damage to game, but 
they destroy such immense numbers of rats and mice that 
their virtues are generally held to more than counter-balance 
their vices. The weasel family is found in nearly all parts 
of the world, and it is a curious fact concerning its members 
that their organs of digestion and also the structure of the 
car-drum bone closely resemble those of the bears. 


BIRDS AND 
TELEGRAPH-WIRES. ; 

As I have before now quite 
forcibly insisted, the chief object 
of a field-club ramble is that 
The Stoat. - you shall observe Nature, shali 

study the ways of beasts and 
birds, and find out as much as you can about them fir 
yourself. Whenever you encounter anything that is in¬ 
teresting to investigate, follow the matter up, enter par¬ 
ticulars of it in your note-book, and on opportunity discuss 
it with your fellow members. Supposing, now, you see * 
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bird perched upon a telegraph-wire in the country. There 
you at once have a suitable subject for inquiry. Let us briefly 
mention the kind of information that attention to the topic 
will provide. Many varieties of birds have a great partiality 
for telegraph-wires. The topmost wire is their favourite perch; 
from it they can view the country on all sides; the position is 
safer than if they were on a branch, where some enemy to bird 
life may lurk among the leaves. Certainly birds like the swinging 
motion of the wires as those are swayed by the breeze. W here 
telegraph-lines cross the exposed Downs, you may remark 
long festoons of swallows, sparrows, and other birds, of a 
summer evening, perched almost wing to wing on the humming 
wires. " Bird necklaces ” is what the natives call them. Rooks 
are especially fond of the wires, and are always trying to build 
nests amongst them, which is one of the reasons why the wires 
are placed farther apart than they used to be. Other birds, 
as you may notice, haunt telegraph-poles in order to pick off 
the moths and small insects that settle upon them. Watch 
the telegraph-wires is a reliable rule 
for those who would search the 
secrets of bird life. And by your 
application can you fathom the 
wherefor of the following fact ?— 

No bird sings when perched upon 
a telegraph-wire. 


r 


THE GORILLA, 
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Readers of Major Charles Young’s 
stirring serial, " Olaf, the Sea-Bird,” 
will have noted with interest the 
reference to the gorilla that is con¬ 
tained in that splendid story. Some 
account of the great ape. which next 
to man himself comes highest in the 
f cale of animals, may well be included 
in our B.O.F.C. pages. No written 
description of Anthropopithecus 
gorilla, however, can convey so 
faithful an idea of that creature’s 
forbidding aspect as is to be obtained 
from a pictorial presentment. So 
•here is a photograph of a monster 
’Ngina, the native name, which 
specimen was stuffed by Mr. Rowland 
Ward, F.Z.S., of Piccadilly, London, 
and is considered to be the finest 
example of a gorilla ever seen in 
Europe. 

This identical huge representative 
of the man-shaped apes came from 
the west side of Lake Tanganyika, 
and its principal measurements are— 
height 5 ft. 2 ins., chest 4 ft. 7J ins., 
span of arms 10 ft. Prodigious is 
the arm power of the gorilla. As 
you see, the upper arm is very 
shapeless. Its bone, the humerus, 
reaches down from the shoulder to 
the hips, and forms a framework 

for muscles, which, not tapering as ours do, are well developed 
right to their ends. The gorilla's arm is all big bone and 
tremendous muscle. With vice-like grip its hand, a third 
larger than that of a full-grown man, can readily break in two 
branches that are six inches thick. A muscle that is not 
possessed by man serves to much enlarge the grasp of the 
gorilla's whole hand. Mostly the animal goes upon the ground, 
but, despite its size and weight, it climbs trees with ease and 
rapidity. Man has twelve ribs on either side, the gorilla has 
thirteen, all bigger and stronger than ours, and forming a stout 
case to protect a giant's heart and large lungs. Even when 
provoked to extreme muscular effort a gorilla is rarely winded. 

Western Equatorial Africa is the home of the gorilla, where 
the dense forest which that monster loves comes close down to 
the edge of the sea and extends long distances inland for some 
degrees north and south of the equator. From those dark 
solitudes most of the other great African beasts are absent; 
there are no lions or rhinoceroses, few leopards, and still fewer 
elephants. It is a land of apes and monkeys, snakes and insects, 
and in that domain of gloom the gorilla reigns supreme. Even in 
these days of perfected fire-arms the natives have profound 
respect for the wild man of the woods. Formerly their fear 
was so intense that they seldom spoke of the gorilla. Europeans 
travelled and traded close to its haunts literally for centuries 



without catching a glimpse of this dreaded denizen of the silent 
and reeking jungle. Du Chaillu was the first white man to 
successfully hunt it. 

That was sixty years ago. Recently Sir Harry Johnston, 
the famous explorer, wrote : ” We know next to nothing of the 
gorilla's life when he is at home. It is this that we want most 
of all to explore : what the gorilla is like in his haunts, whether 
he builds anything in the shape of a house or shelter, whether 
he lives in pairs or in little troops, whether he is nbisy or quiet, 
what food he eats, and how he obtains it.” Dr. W. T. Homaday, 
Director of the New York Zoological Park, has achieved consider¬ 
able success in there keeping young gorillas in captivity. He 
says : '* Both in shape and in size the ear of the gorilla is nearest 
to the ear of man, being much smaller than the huge, wing-like 
ear of the chimpanzee, and much larger than the absurdly 
small ear of the orang-utan. The short arms, long legs, and 
mannish hands and feet are all of them much nearer to the form 
of those members in man than can be found in any other member 
of the Order Primates. The fingers 
and toes are short, and in walking 
they usually lie flat upon the ground, 
instead of being doubled under as 
they are in the orang and chim¬ 
panzee. The hair is abundant, but 
not long as in the orang, and on a 
four-year-old specimen it has the 
peculiar grey tone of a dark-coloured 
* silvertip ’ grizzly bear. This grey 
tone becomes much stronger with 
advancing age, and an old male 
gorilla usually is as grey as a 
badger.” 

(The Order Primates, above re¬ 
ferred to, is a great order of the 
animal kingdom which stands at 
the head of all other orders of the 
animal world.) 



Maybe the provision above sug¬ 
gested seems to be one that is rather 
peculiar 1 But pet animals and 
birds of most kinds, just like boys, 
undoubtedly continue in better 
health if enabled to keep theii 
minds occupied. For which reason 
it is well to provide some means of 
amusement for any variety of pet 
creature that seems capable of being 
bored by the tedium of captivity. 
As an instance of what I intend to 
imply take the case of a parrot. 
That bird has a very active bird 
mind and an active body. If a 
parrot is shut up in a cage with 
nothing to do and few people to 
make a fuss of it and in that way 
distract its attention, it is very 
likely to develop the deplorable parrot habit of feather-pulling. 
The bird plucks its own feathers, thus rendering itself unsightly 
and uncomfortable, and in the end, perhaps, causing its own 
death. To provide playthings is the proper preventive. Give 
the bird a swing to use, a sloping branch up w’hich it can climb, 
an occasional stick of w’ood, or, better still, an empty cotton 
reel to bite to pieces, and (perpetual pleasure 1) hang a bunch of 
strong small keys by a steel chain in its cage. Then Polly will 
never have a dull moment. If you think the matter out you will 
be able to devise something by the way of harmless relaxation 
for many kinds of pets. Even an alteration of floor level, some¬ 
thing for the beast or bird to jump on and off from, tends towards 
contentment. 


[Photo, by Ron land Ward, Ltd. 

A Gorilla from Lake Tanganyika. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


” I can't promise that it will go to fetch your slippers, or will 
wag its tail for joy when it sees you ; but it makes something of 
a change in the way of a boy’s pet, certainly.” So declared an 
animal-dealer once to me when I went to buy a chameleon as a 
present for a young friend of mine. The price I paid for the 
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weird-looking lizard, that changes its colour to correspond with 
that of the natural substances on which it is placed, was seven 
shillings and sixpence, and I am able to report that its owner 
found it to be a very interesting possession. At first he kept 
the creature in a small vivarium. That glass habitation was 
shattered by a stray cricket-ball, but the placid chameleon satis¬ 
factorily survived the shock. ” Cam,” as he was called, was 
then transferred to the fuller liberty of a small, heated green¬ 
house, and seemed to thrive well until one day the direct rays of 
a scorching sun beat for hours upon his perch, and that killed 
him. Chameleons require a high temperature, but they must 
be protected from direct sun. 

The food of the chameleon in captivity consists of flies, meal¬ 
worms, and the like; bigger specimens being able to tackle even 
cockroaches. Green-fly, that destroys rose-leaves and is often 
known as blight, will usually tempt even a chameleon that is 
suffering, as they frequently do, from loss of appetite. In the 
ordinary way, maybe, the best plan for feeding is to wave a 
mealworm at the end of a thin piece of wire before the mouth of 
the reptile; then you will get a glimpse of the chameleon's 
extraordinary, club-shaped tongue, which, suddenly protruded, 
is withdrawn with the mealworm sticking to it. Water must 
be supplied, though, as the dealer before quoted might have said : 
“ The chameleon won't lap like a dog.” A satisfactory method is 
to sprinkle water upon the perches provided for the reptile, or 
upon the branches and leaves amongst which it is permitted to 
climb. Some people who have kept several chameleons have 
told me that in their opinion the more drops of water the creature 
imbibes the better is its appetite, and also its health. You 
may derive some amusement from a chameleon by enticing it to 
drink drops of water as they are allowed to run down a piece of 
string. An animal-keeper from a zoo in South Africa, on a 
visit to England after serving in the Boer War, told me how he 
had successfully reared chameleons. ” Dwarf chameleons,” 
said he, ” are common in the hedges over there. Capturing a 
young one, I have kept it under an inverted big tumbler. Collect¬ 
ing quantities of dry grass, moss, and leafy twigs, I shook them 
vigorously on to a cloth, swept the resulting haul of little insects 
into the glass, and placed it again over the reptile. Perched on 
a portion of tree-root, the chameleon had thus plenty of small 
insect life from which to choose his fare, and, with sprinkled 
water, he got along quite comfortably.” 

By the devices of placing your pet upon substances of different 
tints, and of allowing the light to reach it through pieces of 
glass of various colours, you may make many curious and quite 
harmless experiments illustrative of the chameleon’s strange 
proclivity for changing the hue of its skin. 


THE COMMON LAND TORTOISE. 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for May.) 

By H. W. Green (Walthamstow). 

The correct classification of the above reptile is as follows: 
Order, Chelonia; section, Thecophora; sub-order, Cryptodira. 
The order Chelonia comprises all tortoises and turtles. The 
section Thecophora comprises those which have the ribs fused 
into the uppermost part of the shell or carapace. Those belonging 
to the sub-order Cryptodira possess an S-like fluxture in the skin 
of the neck so that the head can be withdrawn into the shell. 

The shell is exceedingly strong and durable. Both carapace 
(upper portion of the shell) and plastron (lower portion) are 
formed of two series of plates, homy and bony. The bony 
plates are united by wavy joints, and are distinct from the 
homy. The homy plates cover the bony shell, and are highly 
prized because of their beautiful markings. If a segment or 
plate is examined a number of ridges will be found, and doubtless 
a fresh ridge is developed each year, and in this manner the 
tortoise grows. 

The tortoise has no teeth, but the jaws, being hard and sharp, 
serve in their stead. The power contained in the fore-legs of 
the tortoise is remarkable, but in this respect they are well 
suited for excavating when the time of hibernation approaches. 
The legs of the tortoise are provided with claws for walking, while 
in the turtle the legs are modified into paddles. The tortoise 
bears a short and obtuse tail which can be folded into the shell. 

As the tortoise forms a most interesting pet, and is easy to 
keep, it is well worth while doing so. If there is a garden, it 
should be kept secure; for during the hottest days of summer it 
is a vigorous creature, eating any vegetation that comes in its 
way. A small enclosure is the best, and if one comer is sheltered 
it will answer admirably. The enclosure must be thoroughly 
drained, a bed of porous bricks being effective. Give the 
tortoise plenty of sand, for about October or November it 
hibernates until the first warm day of spring. It is also advisable 
to plant such things within the enclosure as it has been observed 
to relish. Fresh cabbage leaves should be given it and lettuce 
leaves, and this green stuff will be devoured promptly. 

I had in my possession a tortoise, but at first it feared to 
expose itself. With care it soon became tame, although it 
always remained timid, withdrawing itself into its shell when 
anyone approached. As the tortoise is a native of wanner 
lands, and is imported into this country, it is unused to this 
colder clime, and, as Gilbert White remarks, ” He inclines his 
shell, by tilting it against a wall, to collect and admit every 
feeble ray.” 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

In connection with this new special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs, or drawings, should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign 
readers of the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes. 
Photographs and Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The 
closing date for each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision 
must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into 
respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., 
Photographs, etc., to ” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 

List or Prizes for Selection: — Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, 6 shinx*- 
rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. 
Nature-study boxes, iuscct-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for anv 
competition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On tlie Mb 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : •• If 
successful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—“ Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural 
History Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their 
publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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F. Stevens. —The principle is 
that of the magic-lantern 
for opaque slides described 
on page 278 of “ Indoor 
Games and Recreations,’* 

(first edition) published by 
us but now out of print. 

The article originally ap¬ 
peared in our sixth volume, 
now also out of print. 

O.T.C. —Apply to the officer in command of the O.T.C. of 
which you are a member and he should be able to inform 
you of the corps in which there are vacancies. 

A. Chapman. —There are translations of Ariosto's “ Orlando 
Furioso ” by J. Hoole in six volumes and W. S. Rose in 
eight volumes. Both are old books and free translations 
of little use in construing, ii that is what you want. As 
an introduction you should read E. G. Gardner’s “ The 
King of Court Poets." There is a two-volume edition 
of Rose's " Orlando ” in Bohn's libraries, published by 
George Bell & Sons. 




fragments and as spores, 
but in no other form. 
(4) The plates given in 
the preceding volume are 
in most cases obtainable 
without buying the parts 
in which they appeared. 
Write to our office. 


T. 


M. Kelsall. —As there are 
thousands of species of 
fossils there is no one book with illustrations of all, but as 
a first book you could not do better than get Taylor's " Our 
Common British Fossils." What you should do is to get a 
manual or text-book of geology and obtain some knowledge 
of the general subject, say Geikie's “ Text-Book," Harrison's 
" Text-Book," or Lyell and Judd's “ Elements." 

W. Baker. —Coins should be arranged according to their 
country, metal, value, and issues. Why not make a cabinet 
of your own ? There is an article telling you how to do 
so in our twentieth volume, and another in our twenty-fifth 
volume. 


Grammarian. —A purser's w'ork is office work afloat, and is 
generally begun in a shipping office ashore. It might 
suit you, but we doubt if it is what your doctor meant 
by an outdoor career. If you choose it you should apply 
to some shipping company—with an introduction if possible. 

C. M. Bennett. —A George the Third penny of 1797 is worth 
a shilling, if in a good state. W. H. Regan of 124 Queen’s 
Road, London, W., publishes a good shilling catalogue 
of British coins. 

Constant Reader. —In the telephone game the initial of the 
exchange is the initial of the object thought of ; in fact, 
it is a variant of " I love my love with a G," and that sort 
of thing which is common to many party games. 

C. A. Swann. —The information you require is given in Stanley 
Gibbons’ Postage Stamp Catalogue, which is in two volumes 
and costs four shillings and sixpence. You are evidently 
unaware of the multitude of stamps now in existence. 

P. Plane. — (1) Covers for Volumes XXXVI. and XXXVII. can 
be had through any bookseller at two shillings each. (2) 
There are no Indian regiments without a white officer. 
(3) In the British army there are twenty-one regiments 
of cavalry of the line and sixty-nine regiments of infantry 
of the line, including the rifle regiments. In order of pre¬ 
cedence the Royal Scots come first and the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers come last. 

W. S. Thomson. —The moth would seem to be the square- 
spot rustic (Noctua xanlhographa) with the fore wings 
greyish brown with the white mark, and the hind wings 
whitish with grey margin and no lunule. 

C. Webb. — A calendar of the war is given in The Times on 
the last day of each month. There is a diary of the war 
for last year in Whitaker’s Almanac. 


An Old Reader. —Get a copy of the “Motor" at the railway book¬ 
stall and look up the advertisements, or try any other of 
the motoring papers. A useful book to begin with would 
be Hawley’s " Petrol Motors," published by Percival 
Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C., price fifteen- 
pence, post free ; or Duncan's " Modem Motor Car," 
same publishers, price two shillings and ninepence, post 
free. 

W. Simmons and F. Phillips. —In our twenty-first volume 
there is an article on “The Boyograph, or Animated Photo¬ 
graphy," which describes the principle of the apparatus 
and will put you on the right track. For the present 
cinematograph lanterns, your best plan is to get tome 
price lists. 

A. C. Dutton and B. Pratt. —We have had many articles on 
Model Yacht Building and Sailing, the most useful to you 
being perhaps “ Model Yacht Sailing ” in the third volume, 
“ Model Yacht Building " in the fourth, “ A Racing Model 
and How to Build Her ” in the seventeenth, and the “ Boy’s 
Own Sailing Model " in the twenty-fifth. 

S. Smith. —You will find what you want to know in " The Sea," 
by F. W. Gardner, price one shilling, published by Spottis- 
woode & Co., at the Shipping Gazette office, Shoe Lane, 
E.C., and you should get some book on Navigation, such as 
Pryde's in Chambers’s Educational Course; but before you 
do anything procure a copy of " Regulations for Examina¬ 
tion of Masters and Mates," issued by the Board of Trade 
at one shilling and to be had from Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, E.C. 

H. Parkinson. —(1) You can buy star maps of Stanford in 
Long Acre, and Philips in Fleet Street; but the price depends 
on what you want. A very useful thing is Philips's Planis¬ 
phere. (2) Hancock and Higashi’s “ Jiu-jitsu " is on sale at 
The Times Book Club in Oxford Street, and probably the 
other jiu-jitsu books could be had there. 


S. C. B. — (1) The articles on painting by Mr. Hume Nisbet in our 
eighteenth and nineteenth volumes are out of print. (2) 
The set of Maundy money is worth half-a-crown. (3) A 
•* fossilised mushroom " is probably a mistake for some¬ 
thing else. Many fossil fungi have been found in small 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, L.C., and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence.” As space in 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents arc reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 











APPROPRIATE. 



us there was nothing to eat left on board. What did you have 
for lunch ?” 

” Oh ! ” was the reply, *' It was a very modest affair : beef, 
wine, and an egg.” 

” Beef ? Where did you get the beef from ? ” 

" Oh ! ” was the reply, " that came from the bulwarks.” 

” And the wine, how about that ? ” 

“ Oh ! that came from the port hole.” 

” Oh, oh ! ” laughed the listener, ” good, very good, but tell 
me, where did you get the egg ? ” 

” Oh 1 that was the simplest of all,” came the reply, " the 
captain gave orders for the ship to lay to, and he gave me 
one.” 


Old Captain Flint had gone in for house erection, and had 
built a row of ” highly desirable residential villas ” three miles 
from anywhere, because the land was cheap. Now that they 
were finished he had taken an old friend to have a look at them. 

” What shall I call them, Jim ? ” he asked. 

” Well,” said the friend, ” being as this is an out-of-the-way 
place, I’m blowed if I wouldn’t call them Calais Buildings.” 

” Why Calais Buildings ? ” inquired the captain. 

” Well,” explained his friend, ” it don’t look as though these 
houses v. ill ever be taken.” 

*. • * 

> ABOUT HIS MARK. 

He was the slowest boy on earth, and had been ” sacked 19 
at three places in two weeks, so his parents had apprenticed 
him to a naturalist. But even he found him slow. It took 
him two hours to give the canaries their seed, three to stick a 
pin through a dead butterfly, and four to pick a convolvulus. 
The only point about him was that he was willing. 

" And what,” he asked, having spent a whole afternoon 
changing the goldfishes’ water, ” shall I do now, sir ? ” 

The naturalist ran his fingers through his locks. 

” Well, Robert,” he replied, at length, ” I think you might 
now take the tortoise out for a run.” 


A GOOD LUNCH. 

He was describing the privations of a voyage from which 
he had just returned. ” Then,” he said, ” I went down to 
the cabin to lunch.” 

“Lunch I” exclaimed one of his hearers, “but you told 



IDBNTIFIBD. 

It is a strict rule in some banks that cheques cannot be 
cashed for strangers. So when a calm-looking woman laid her 
cheques on the counter the cashier smiled regretfully. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” he said, “ but I do not know you.” 

" Oh, I think you do,” replied the lady coolly. “ I’m the 
' red-headed virago ’ who lives next door to you, whose 
* scoundrelly little boys * are always stealing your flowers. 
When you started for town this morning your wife called after 
you : ‘ Now Henry, if you want any dinner this evening, you’ll 
have to leave me some money l I can’t keep house on sixpence 
a day, and-’ ” 

" Here’s your money, madam,” said the red-faced cashier 
as he pushed it across the counter. 

* * * 

HONESTY. 

During the Irish rebellion in Dublin on Easter Monday an 
old lady, a resident, went for a walk down Sackville Street 
On seeing a high-class boot-shop with its window broken, she 
went in, and seeing nobody about took the liberty of picking 
up a pair of the latest French fashion of boots, and went to an 
adjoining street. Here she sat on the pavement to try them on. 

Finding them too small, she left them there, and went back 
to the shop to see if she could get another pair. On coming 
back, she discovered that the boots had gone anil exclaimed : 
“ Shure, I niver thought there was such thieves in Dublin ! 99 

* * * 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

During the visit of the Queen of Denmark to the Danish 
colony of Iceland, the good bishop there exerted himself to 
th2 utmost to show her everything worth seeing. 

The Queen, in the course of conversation, finding that 
her host was a family man, graciously inquired how manv 
children he had. Now it happened that the Danish word 
for children is almost identical in sound with the Icelamhc 
for sheep, and the bishop promptly replied : 

“ Two hundred.” 

“ Two hundred children 1 ” cried the Queen, astounded. 
“ How can you possibly maintain such a number ? ” 

“ Easily enough, your Majesty,” said the prelate. '* In 
the summer I turn them out on the hills to graze, and when 
winter comes, I kill and eat them.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the bnt 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P." The storyettes need r 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, tru* 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competition*, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy's Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, London. E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Competition." 


The winner of this month’s prize is W. F. Williamson. 
7 Pell hurst Road, Ryde, I. of Wight, for the storyettr 
entitled “ Appropriate.” 
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The Cayman Island Treasure. 

A Story of a Haitian Revolution. 

By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, late R.N., F.R.G.S. 

CHAPTER VII. 

LANDING ON THE ISLAND. 


HE excitement on board the 
Galatea ” was intense as 
the frigate approached the 
northern end of the little 
island. 

The captain, the pilot, and 
Grosseman were grouped to¬ 
gether at one end of the 
bridge, and the commander 
was rapidly pacing up and 
down, a tense look upon his 
face as he glanced aloft 
and then exchanged a word 
Vo with the lieutenant of the watch. 

He canvas was fully inflated, and the engines were 
K for all they were worth. The frigate was tearing 
£righ the blue, foaming seas at fourteen knots an 

ddenly the commander roared in vociferous tones : 
ar lower deck ! Hands shorten sail 1 ** 

e boatswain’s mate's pipes echoed shrilly on the 

•us decks, and the men tumbled up smartly from below, 
too eager to prove that they were handymen of the 
: type. 

e officer of the watch disappeared as if by magic 
is station, his reign being over for the time being— 
sample followed by his midshipmen, 
vlan the fore clew-garnets 1 ” sung out the commander. 
_—^-Tiand by the tack and sheet. Smartly there, lads ! ” 

VOL. XXXVIII. PART II. 


As the helm was put over, the foresail was taken off the 
ship, and she began to lose her way through the water. 

“ Clew up the top-gallant sails and royals, and haul 
down the flying-jib 1 ” was the next order, and much 
flapping of canvas and creaking of ropes ensued as the 
fluttering sails were clewed up and the taut yards came 
swinging down the well-greased masts. 

The “ Galatea ” was now only under her topsails, 
jib, and spanker; but her engines were working at their 
full power, and the screw was lashing the water into foam 
as it ceaselessly revolved at the stern bidding of the hot, 
perspiring engineers and stokers. 

As the frigate doubled the headland, she came gradually 
luffing up into the wind, and the topsail clew-lines and 
bunt-lines were manned, as well as the jib-downhaul and 
the spanker-brails. 

" Shorten sail! ” vociferated the commander; and then 
with all the discipline and marvellous promptitude of the 
British seaman, the remaining clouds of canvas seemed to 
melt away, and the heavy topsail-yards came surging down 
on the caps, as the halliards rattled through the giant 
blocks. 

Almost immediately after this evolution, and when the 
men were aloft furling sails, a loud cry was heard from the 
masthead : “ Sail on the port bow ! ” 

Every one on board the " Galatea ” knew what this 
portended. Cries of “ The' Scorpion ’ l The * Scorpion * ! ” 
were heard on all sides, and the general excitement was 
greatly intensified. 
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Every officer’s glass was brought into requisition, the 
drum beat to general quarters, and the nimble seamen 
aloft, having hurriedly finished their furling operations, 
raced down the rigging at lightning speed. The 
" Galatea’s ” engines were going at high pressure, the 
chief-engineer being himself in command of his machinery 
staff. 

The strange vessel which had been sighted from aloft 
was quickly seen from the bridge. She was a low-lying 
piratical-looking craft, and was at 
the moment of her discQvery lying 
in the bay on the north-western 
side of the island of which Cap¬ 
tain Gibson had spoken, although 
her two large raking funnels were 
emitting clouds of smoke, as if 
steam was up in readiness for de¬ 
parture. The pilot and Grosseman 
immediately pronounced her to be 
undoubtedly the “ Scorpion,” and 
the commander and other officers— 
including Dick—who had seen her 
under way off the Haitian coast, also 
recognised her at once. 

Even as the general gaze was 
turned full upon this mysterious 
vessel, her cable was cut, her screw 
revolved with prodigious speed, and 
she stood boldly out to sea, with the 
Haitian flag flying at her gaff, and 
leaving a broad track of sunlit spume 
and spray in her wake. 

It was a suspicious circumstance, 
to say the least of it. Why should 
a vessel under the flag of the Haitian 
Republic take to flight on being dis¬ 
covered in the waters of Cayman 
Island ? There could be only one 
reason, and that was that her com¬ 
mander was a dishonest desperado 
engaged in some shady enterprise which would not bear 
investigation by the Mistress of the Seas. 

“ That’s the 4 Scorpion,* without doubt, is it not ? ** 
demanded the captain of the 44 Galatea,” addressing 
Gibson. 

44 Yes,” answered the pilot with emphasis, ” that’s 
her, right enough, and I hope you’ll give her some shots 
between wind and water, and send her to the bottom of 
the deep blue sea 1 ** 

44 To de locker ob de ole Massa Davy Jone,” chimed 
in the burly Grosseman, with a malignant look in his dark, 
rolling eyes. 

” I’m sorry I can’t oblige you in that respect,” said the 
captain with a short laugh ; 44 but, you see, there are inter¬ 
national proprieties to be considered, and they tie my 
hands considerably. I can summon the 4 Scorpion ’ to 
heave to, and explain her presence in these waters; but if 
she refuses. I cannot send her to the bottom as if she were 
a well-known pirate, manned by a crew of bloodthirsty 
buccaneers.” 

44 With the men all at quarters it does seem jolly hard 
lines,” remarked the pilot ruefully ; 44 and how intensely 
the ship’s company would enjoy a scrap ! ’* 

44 I cast loose the guns,” said the captain, 44 because I 
thought the truculent little 4 Scorpion ’ might open fire 
on us. One has to be prepared for everything in this 
queerest of all queer worlds.” 

Whilst this conversation was going on, the yeoman of 
the signals, with the assistance of a midshipman and two 
signalmen, had been sending peremptory messages to the 
captain of the reckless little 44 Scorpion,” ordering him to 
heave-to and furnish explanations to those who had a 
right to demand it. 

44 If Napoleon is aboard that craft,” observed the pilot 
thoughtfully, as he glanced aloft at the fluttering bunt¬ 
ing, 44 it’s quite possible he’ll try to plump a shot into 
you, for he’s got all the swaggering impudence of a 


German subaltern 1 As to signals, your handymen yonder 
may flap their bunting in his face for a month of Sundays, 
and ne’er a word will they get out of him, I’ll warrant ! ” 

44 Napoleon may be ashore,” growled Grosseman. 
44 keepin’ de wicked eye on de buried tressor. Den we 
send de boat in and nabble him like one rat in a trap, and 
take all him dollar and gold and jewel, and-** 

44 And put them in our own pockets, eh ? ” exclaimed 
the pilot, winking facetiously at the 44 Galatea’s ** captain. 

44 If the 4 Scorpion ’ plumps a shot 
into us,” said the latter sternly, 
44 she’d merit the sudden bolt from 
the blue that would smash down 
upon her! I should have no hesita¬ 
tion then in sending her to the 
bottom. There are certain insults 
that can only be wiped out in 
blood 1 ** 

44 The 4 Scorpion * pays no attention 
to our signals, sir,** announced the 
signal-middy, coming up to the cap¬ 
tain and saluting. 44 Shall we haul 
them down ? ** 

44 Yes, carry on,” answered the 
skipper. 44 I’ll give them a message 
they’ll understand better,” he added, 
addressing the commander ; 44 tell 

the gunnery-lieutenant to fire a shot 
across the 4 Scorpion’s * bows 1 ** 

A minute later a flash issued from 
one of the 44 Galatea’s ” forecastle 
ports, and a shell went hurtling 
through the air in the direction of 
the daring little cruiser—now edging 
away rapidly on a south-westerly 
course, her screw lashing the water 
into foam, and her funnels emitting 
angry-looking sparks and clouds of 
grey swirling smoke. 

The shell was cleverly planted 
right across the flying vessel’s bows, and plunged sullenly 
into the sea some distance beyond, raising a column of 
spray into the air as it did so. 

But even this peremptory message produced no effect! 
Evidently the 44 Scorpion’s ” policy was to cut and run. 
and absolutely decline to be interviewed ! 

The patience of the British captain was exhausted, 
and he resolved to take strong measures to enforce obe¬ 
dience—as strong as he could—without breaking 
international obligations. With this object in view, he 
ordered two cutters to be immediately manned, armed, 
and lowered, for operations ashore, whilst he went in 
chase of the elusive 44 Scorpion,** and endeavoured to 
bring her to book. There was no time to hoist out a 
steam-launch, or any of the other boom-boats, as would 
have been done under ordinary circumstances. 

The first-lieutenant, Mr. Windham, was placed in com¬ 
mand of the landing-party, with Caleb Rockett and several 
junior officers under him, including our young friends 
Dick and Gerald, who were midshipmen of the first and 
second cutters respectively. The bluejackets and marines 
numbered in all about forty; amongst the sea-soldiers 
being Pat Finnegan, the boys’ Irish servant, who was in 
high spirits at the idea of 44 a shindy ashore wid the spalpeens 
of naygurs.** 

It was unfortunate that the frigate’s way had to be 
stopped whilst the cutters were being lowered from the 
davits, as it gave the 44 Scorpion ” an unfair advantage 
at the start ; although the frigate’s chief-engineer assured 
the captain he could knock an extra two knots an hour 
out of 44 the old girl ” by spraying the coal with oil and 
putting on some volunteer stokers to assist the ordinary 
hands. 

Undoubtedly the 44 Galatea '* could knock the 44 Scor¬ 
pion ” into a million splinters if she should chance to lose 
her temper with that exasperating little reptile, for her 
guns could throw a long distance, and her gunners were 
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the champion shots of the North American and West 
Indian fleet. 

Mr. Windham received secret orders from the captain 
before leaving the ship, and the stout Grosseman was 
attached to his staff to act as guide and interpreter ; 
Gibson remaining on board the frigate as pilot, although 
he laughingly described himself as the Haitian naval 
attache! • 

The two boats pulled vigorously for the shore, the officers 
and men being in high spirits at the idea of a scrap with 
the enemy, for the signalmen of the “ Galatea ” had given 
positive information that there were several armed men 
roaming about the island. Doubtless there had 
not been time to embark these freebooters on 
board the “ Scorpion,” or, on the other hand, it 
was possible that they had been purposely left to 
guard stores or hidden treasure ; most probably 
the latter. 

In either case 
they were cer- 


“One, better aimed than the 
\\ ^ t- other*, struck one of the sentries 

V \ ' in the right shoulder . . . and 

another passed clean through Pat 
Finnegan’s cap.” ( See p. 628.) 

tain to be a desperate band of ruffians, 
armed to the teeth and prepared to sell their lives dearly. 

Was Napoleon with them, or on board the wily 
“ Scorpion ” ? Ah, that was the all-important question 
to which our naval friends had to find an answer as 
expeditiously as they could. 

Grosseman pointed out to Mr. Windham the best landing- 
place for the boats, and the two coxswains were ordered 
to steer accordingly ; whilst the ” Galatea ” turned her 
engines full speed ahead, and tore off in pursuit of the 
elusive ” Scorpion,” which, with a foaming wave piled 
up at her cutwater, was making a rapid offing which seemed 
to defy pursuit. 

“ I wonder if these chaps ashore will dispute our landing, 
sir,” said Dick to Mr. Windham, who was in the stem-sheets 
of his boat. ” They might make it disagreeable for us if 
they did ! ” 

" Yes, they might annoy us pretty considerably,” as¬ 
sented the lieutenant; “for we have a good many stores 
and cases of ammunition to land ; but I rather think they’ll 
content themselves with defending some fortified position 
inland. You see, it would be rather barefaced impudence 


to attack our boats, as it would put themselves hopelessly 
in the wrong from the very first.” 

” Dat true word for sure,” chimed in Grosseman ; “ an’ 
I tell you dis, dat if de ole black tief ob a Napoleon 
ashore der, he guard de dollar an’ de vallables before he 
tink ob anyting whatebber else come ! ” 

Pat Finnegan was nursing his rifle in the stern sheets of 
the boat, and when he heard this speech, nudged a brother 
marine, and remarked in a very audible whisper : ” Be- 
gorra ! and is it a black thief you’re jawing about, you 
dingy chimbly-swape ? P’raps you’ll be after pretending 
next that you’re an honest sinsible Oirishman from County 
Tipperary what fell head over 
heels into a barrel of tar and 
forgot to rinse off the colouring 
matter with a few soap¬ 
suds ! ” 

” Silence in the boat l ” sung 
out the lieutenant sternly. 
” Bend your backs, lads, and 
we’ll be ashore in a jiffy.” 

The men willingly responded, 
and the boats buzzed along 
merrily. Dick swept the shores 
of the island with a powerful 
pair of glasses, but could see 
absolutely nothing. This was 
not strange, for Cayman Island 
was literally strewn with huge 
boulders, and dotted with 
clumps of bushes and trees, 
which provided ample cover for 
a skulking enemy. Flinging 
the shore was a dense grove of 
feathery palm-trees, and above 
this the somewhat steep slopes 
were seamed with deep gullies 
and ravines, in which a whole 
regiment could have secreted 
itself if necessary. 

Grosseman having indicated 
the proper landing-place, in a 
little bay free from surf, the 
two boats raced for the shore, 
the small-arm men being on the 
alert with their loaded rifles in 
the event of the landing being 
disputed by piratical snipers ashore. 

The boats' bows, however, ran right up 
on a dazzling white beach, strewn with shells 
and coral; and no truculent enemy put in 
an appearance, although a loud whistle of 
warning was heard reverberating amongst the 
rocks far away up the western slopes of the 
frowning hills—a sure proof that the English¬ 
men’s landing-party was under hostile obser¬ 
vation. The bluejackets and marines scrambled ashore as 
quickly as possible, and hauled the boats up high and 
dry upon the strand ; sentries with loaded rifles being 
posted at regular intervals beyond, with orders to keep 
a sharp look out upon the neighbouring palm-grove and 
clumps of bushes. 

A store of preserved provisions and vegetables, a chest 
of tea, a barrel of flour, and a substantial stock of groceries, 
pickled pork, ship’s biscuit, and raisins, were bundled ashore 
with great promptitude ; as well as some spare weapons, 
tents, cooking utensils, blankets, and a plentiful supply 
of ammunition, entrenching-tools, and a carpenter’s chest. 

” Isn’t this the happiest day in your life, old chap ? ” 
demanded Dick of his chum, Gerald, as soon as the stores 
had been all safely landed. “ Here we are on a ripping 
island, monarchs of all we survey, and a jolly good chance 
of a shindy with bloodthirsty pirates who are possessed 
of fabulous hidden treasures stored away in dark caverns 
hewn out of the solid rock ! ” 

” It’s just ripping ! ” said Gerald approvingly ; ” and 
I hope the old ‘ Galatea ' will go cruising about for a 
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month at least, and leave us here to have our own private 
adventures without interference l But as to the fabulous 
hidden treasures, my dear chap, I shan't believe in them 
till I see them ! " 

“ Some of Napoleon's crew of rotters are on the island 
at this moment," said Dick, " as you very well know, and 
what do you suppose they're doing here ? ” 

“ Shooting birds of paradise and humming-birds for 
ladies’ hats, of course," responded Gerald with a laugh. 
" A very paying trade, I believe it is, if you can hold your 
shooting-iron straight." 

Further conversation was put a stop to, for Mr. Windham, 
in pursuance of his secret orders, was anxious to get under 
way at once and form a camp in some convenient and 
sheltered spot near the beach, whence an eye could be 
kept upon the boats—a stealthy attack upon which might, 
probably enough, be made during the night hours by the 
prowling Haitians. 

The " Scorpion" and her pursuer were now almost 
hull-down upon the horizon, the blue sweep of unclouded 
sky over which was blurred by the dark trails of smoke 
emitted by both vessels as their stokers plied their shovels 
with feverish haste. 

A guard of four men, in charge of a petty-officer, having 
been left to watch over the boats, the remaining members 
of the expedition busied themselves in collecting the 
stores for transport, the heavy barrels and cases being 
slung on oars for conveyance on men’s shoulders. As soon 
as ail was in readiness, an advance guard of " jollies," 
armed with loaded rifles, was sent forward to clear the way 
and scout for the enemy ; this little contingent being 
under the command of a steady, reliable sergeant of marines 
who had seen active service in all parts of the world, and 
was a veritable tower of strength in all emergencies. 

The first-lieutenant had been busy with a powerful pair 
of field-glasses whilst all these preparations were going 
forward, and had quickly decided upon a spot which he 
thought admirably suited for a bivouac, for it appeared 
to be a small raised plateau of short turf with fairly open 
ground around it, bounded on one side by a small rushing 
stream, which upon its arrival upon the beach seemed to 
disappear underground in a mysterious manner. 

The marine scouts having signalled back by semaphore 
that the coast was clear of the enemy, the force moved 
forward, carrying the tents, ammunition, and stores, 
and quickly arrived, without molestation, at the grassy 
plateau before mentioned.. The tents, which were painted a 
dull green so as not to attract the enemy’s attention, were 
immediately pitched, the scouts being posted as sentries, 
with orders to keep a bright look-out for spies or inquisi¬ 
tive patrols, and, if necessary, shoot them at sight. The 
remainder of the men busied themselves in digging a wide 
trench and a dug-out, which would serve equally as a means 
of defence and a store-house for ammunition and provisions. 


Two men, who were to act as cooks for the force, bustled 
about to prepare a meal in their little field kitchen ; and 
Dick and Gerald, assisted by their Irish servant, collected 
a quantity of driftwood which would be useful for firewood 
later on, Mr. Windham having given orders that no fire 
was to be lit on the first day for fear of the smoke revealing 
the Englishmen’s whereabouts to Napoleon’s followers. 

The two boys had collected a goodly afnount of fuel, 
which they piled up with naval tidiness in close proximity 
to the trench, and were about to return to the beach for 
more, when it was announced that the midday meal was 
ready ; and as they were very peckish after the long and 
exciting morning they had spent, they were soon engaged 
in polishing off an allowance of pea-soup, ship’s biscuit, and 
lime-juice, which was being served out to all hands. 

As soon as the middies had finished their hurried meal, 
they were ordered by Mr. Windham to visit the outlying 
pickets and make a report, and Pat Finnegan asked for 
permission to accompany them, which was readily granted. 

" You young gentlemen might get into mischief, like 
enough, if a stiddy ould sea-soldier wasn't alongside ye," 
observed the loquacious Pat, as the trio strode along; 
" but now ye’ll be as safe as a church dedicated to the 
blessed St. Patrick." 

The pickets had nothing to report. They were all on 
the alert, but had not seen or heard anything suspicious. 
And yet at that very moment some of Napoleon's bare¬ 
footed stealthy spies were actually crouching in a patch 
of dense underwood, not twenty yards away. 

Pat had a joke to, crack with the sentries, pointedly 
asking each in turn if he preferred the smell to the taste 
of pea-soup, an allowance of which he thought they might 
possibly receive ere nightfall, if the enemy did not turn up 
in force and blow their heads off ; in which case eating, 
he thoughtfully added, would probably be out of the 
question ! 

" Now we must hurry back and report to Windham," 
said Dick to his chum, “ and I hope an exploring party 
will be formed at once, and that we shall belong to it." 

“ Somebody will have to stay behind and guard the 
camp and the boats," observed Gerald. " It will have 
to be a pretty large force too—don’t you make any mistake 
about that." 

" I don't think the spalpeens would have the owdacity 
to try and rush the camp," put in Pat with a grin. “ It's 
as safe as a church dedicated to the blessed-" 

He never finished his sentence, for at that moment a 
volley of musketry was fired from the dense underwood 
before ihentioned, and several slugs whizzed through the 
air in the direction of our friends. One, better aimed 
than the others, struck one. of the sentries in the right 
shoulder, and brought him to the ground, and another 
passed clean through Pat Finnegan’s cap, without even 
grazing the scalp. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE START OF THB NAVAL BRIGADE. 


T HE boys had never been under fire before, but they 
did not flinch, and Dick, who had a keen sense of 
humour in his composition, could not resist shout¬ 
ing out : “ We’re as safe as a church dedicated to 
the blessed St. Patrick, as I suppose you know, Gerald 1 ’’ 
The outlying pickets, with the exception of the wounded 
man, were pouring a hot fire into the underwood from 
which the shots had come, and the naval camp w r as in an 
uproar, as everyone rushed to arms, fully anticipating an 
attack by the enemy in force. Mr. Windham’s voice, cool 
and forceful, above the din, could be heard shouting the 
necessary orders. 

“ Down with you behind this sandhill, lads ! " roared Pat 
Finnegan. " The skulking spalpeens nearly cut a parting 
in my hair for me, and begorra ! they’d do that same for 
you in the shake of a pig’s whisker 1 I’ll blaze away into 


yonder jungle wid my Snider on the off chance of hitting 
one of the black haythen." 

The middies threw themselves down behind a hillock 
covered with scrub, and peered earnestly into the belt of 
jungle in front of them. How they wished they had rifles 
wherewith to pepper the audacious enemy. 

No more shots came from the depths of the underwood. 
All was silent in that direction, but the shrill cries of some 
scared monkeys came from a clump of trees at a little 
distance. 

The naval men now came skirmishing up in open order, 
and the ambulance men bore off the wounded marine to the 
camp, where they could attend to his hurt in comparative 
safety. 

The seamen and marines opened a brisk fire as soon as the 
outlying pickets had fallen back; but the cunning enemy 
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took good care to keep under cover, and not the faintest 
sound betrayed their whereabouts. 

After a fusilade had been kept up for some time without 
eliciting any response, Mr. Windham gave the order to cease 
fire, and, putting himself at the head of his little force, led 
it in a dashing bayonet charge, which swept right through 
the copse like a whirlwind. Not one enemy was found lurk¬ 
ing in the dark recesses of the w'ood ; but splashes of blood 
upon the leaves and stems of the thick but stunted trees 
betrayed the fact that the fire of the seamen and marines 
had not been poured in without effect. 

The lieutenant withdrew' his men and retired to the camp, 
fearing an ambuscade if he recklessly advanced across the 
very treacherous-looking scrub and boulder-strewn ravines 

that lay be¬ 
yond the 
shadowy, 
blood-stain¬ 
ed copse. 
But this 


withdrawal was 
only of a tem¬ 
porary nature, 
it being abso¬ 
lutely neces¬ 
sary to act with 

as little delay "The majority of these 

"P^ W * an ^ deadly javelins . . . flew over 
inflict heavy 7 

chastisement thc heads of the navaI mn '> 
uponthedaring hut one spear, by ill fortune, found its mark, 
and impudent 

treasure-hunters. The latter had shown their hand in a 
most barefaced manner, flouting the British flag as if it 
were a mere foul, mud-bespattered rag. As in the days 
of piracy and the nefarious slave-trade, the skull and 
cross-bones flapped defiantly under the very noses of 
British naval officers. It w r as intolerable. 

Mr. Windham called a hasty council of war, and it 
was quickly resolved to act with vigour and strike hard 
at the Haitian adventurers without a moment’s delay. 
The marine officer was told off—much against his will— 
to take charge of the camp and boats, a guard of ten 
reliable men, principally “ jollies,” being at his immediate 
disposal. 

Fearing ambuscades, the lieutenant, before setting out on 
his punitive expedition, opened a hot rifle-fire upon the 
neighbouring hills, hoping thereby to drive out any lurking 
enemy that might be hiding there with evil designs. No 


Haitian marksman, however, replied to this challenge, nor 
w r as the glimpse of a hostile figure seen. 

In the highest spirits, therefore, the naval party—pro¬ 
visioned for tw r o days—started off on their adventure, 
scouts armed with loaded rifles being thrown out in ad¬ 
vance and on the flanks, with orders to act at a moment’s 
notice should a snake-like enemy reveal himself in an 
incautious moment. Strict silence w*as ordered to be 
kept in the ranks, the advance to be made, if possible, w'ith 
Ked Indian stealth, in order to take the enemy by surprise. 

Our friends pushed on past the scene of the late skirmish, 
and quickly found themselves crossing a boulder-strewn 
ravine of considerable depth, and here was discovered the 
dead body of a negro, which had been evidently abandoned 
by the enemy in their hurried flight from the scene of the 
skirmish. 

“ We must bury that chap later on,” observed Mr. Wind¬ 
ham to the boys. “ Our fire had more effect than I gave it 

credit for.” 

" I expect it was Pat Finnegan that killed him,” said 
Dick w ith conviction,” he’s a dead shot with 
a rifle.” 

"An Irishman can see through a stone 
wall, can’t he ? ” asked Gerald, with a 
laugh, ” and if so, why not, with the help of 
St. Patrick, of course, through the thickest 
underwood ? ” 

” Do you recognise that 
man ? ” demanded the lieuten¬ 
ant of Grosseman, who was 
looking curiously at the dead 
man’s features. 

” No, I not know him,” 
answered the black lieutenant. 
” No soch ogly nigger aboard 
the ‘ Crete- 4 -Pierrot '—dat I 
say for sartin. Dat rascal 
villain ob a Napoleon, him 
hab all de scum ob Port au 
Prince at his heels—thief-dog, 
blackfaced liar and murderer, 
dem fellers are, I tell you, sure 
enof, my Ingleesh friend ! ” 

” Forward, men ! ” com¬ 
manded the lieutenant in low 
but impressive tones. ” A few 
more of these rascally niggers 
bowled over, and the game 
will be in our own hands.” 

” And as soon as the pre¬ 
cious treasure is in our fists,” 
observed Pat Finnegan to one 
of his mates, who was a prac¬ 
tical hard-headed Scotsman, 
” sure, it’ll be as safe as a 
church dedicated to the blessed 
St. Patrick ! ” 

I dinna ken St. Patrick or 
his parish church,” answered 
the other with a sly wink, 
'* but ye maun tak’ it from me that no hands of ours will 
haud a grip of the bawbees that these black sons of guns 
have got stowed away in their mountain caves. May I 
never swig a jorum of hot rumbo agin if the Board of 
Admiralty don’t pouch the lot, an’ gie us a canny vote of 
thanks to clap a stopper on our jaw-tackles.” 

” Silence in the ranks ! ” sang out the lieutenant sternly. 
“ If anyone here thinks he's going up in the hills for a 
picnic or a smoking concert, he’d better make tracks straight 
away for the camp and practise recitations.” 

This sarcasm had the desired effect, and absolute silence 
was maintained by the men of the force as they threaded 
their way skilfully amidst the scrub and rocks that studded 
the hill-sides. 

Grosseman, much elated at his position as guide and 
interpreter, took up his position well in front of the leading 
files, after assuring Mr. Windham in an impressive Creole- 


(See page 631.) 
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French whisper that he was quite capable of unearthing that 
sly, thieving fox, Napoleon, who was doubtless hiding away 
in some large caves with which the upper portion of the 
island was honeycombed. 

Mr. Windham—who understood French—took all this 
information with a certain number of grains of salt, and 
mentally resolved to keep his “ weatl^r eye lifting ”—as 
sailors pithily express it—and be guided more or less by 
his own judgment and the reports of his vigilant scouts. 
That some guerilla fighting would ensue he felt pretty 
well convinced, for the redoubtable Napoleon—if he was 
commanding the enemy in person—was not a man to 
be trifled with, however much Grosseman, out of pure 
prejudice, might affect to despise him. One thing was 
certain. It was necessary to push on with all speed, con¬ 
sistent with prudence; for the twilight in the latitude of 
Cayman Island was but short, and the afternoon was already 
somewhat far spent. The sun was still hot, but the men 
were hardy sons of Neptune, and during a rather long com¬ 
mission in the West Indies had become more or less like 
sun-baked salamanders. 

The way lay upwards by rocky slopes interspersed with 
ravines and jungle-clad nullahs, where an active enemy 
might easily have lurked and sniped without much fear of 
being discovered and shot down; but, much to Mr. Wind¬ 
ham’s surprise, these natural defensive positions had been 
entirely neglected, and the lieutenant came to the conclusion 
that the skirmish in the neighbourhood of the camp had to 
a certain extent intimidated Napoleon's followers, causing 
them to deem discretion the better part of valour. 

Although these thoughts were present in Mr. Windham’s 
mind, he, at the same time, had an uneasy feeling that 
enemy spies were somewhere within easy reach, although 
unseen by the lynx-eyed scouts; and has conviction was 
intensified by an impressive whisper from Mr. Rockett, the 
gunner, who was positive that he had seen a ghost-like 
dusky form vanish from sight amidst the tall boles of some 
forest trees on the left hand; although the scouts had evi¬ 
dently not observed anything of the sort, or they would 
have promptly opened fire and cut short the career of any 
stealthy Haitians that might be out on a secret mission. 

" I wish you would warn the scouts to be as vigilant as 
possible,” whispered the lieutenant to Mr. Rockett. ” I 
agree with you that we are treading on dangerous ground, 
and are being watched by an unscrupulous and most 
cunning enemy.” 

The gunner made a sign of assent, and glided off to the 
front to whisper a word of warning to Grosseman, after 
which he moved up to the foremost scouts and impressed 
upon them the necessity of being ever watchful, with their 
rifles ready for instant use. 

These men assured the gunner that they were as keen as 
mustard and not likely to be over-reached by black-skinned 
heathen, and Mr. Rockett was about to turn his attention 
to the scouts on the right flank, when he was startled by 
hearing a loud whizzing noise in the air, which was followed 
by a shower of spears from the belt of jungle through which 
the little naval brigade was passing at the moment. 

Fortunately the majority of these deadly javelins had 


been aimed too high, and flew clean over the heads of the 
naval men; but one spear, by ill fortune, found its mark, 
and buried itself in the shoulder of a young seaman who was 
one of the rear files of the advancing force. With a cry of 
agony the victim dropped on the ground and writhed about 
like a mortally wounded animal. At the same moment the 
British scouts opened a brisk fire with their Sniders, and the 
whole force halted and prepared for action, although no 
enemy was visible to the eye. 

” This looks like an ambuscade,” shouted Mr. Windham. 
" Scouts must retire upon the main body.” 

The wounded man was meanwhile being attended to by 
an assistant-surgeon and a sick-bay man. The spear was 
skilfully extracted, and the hurt thoroughly washed and 
bandaged ; but the victim appeared to be suffering such 
excruciating pain that the surgeon was suspicious of the 
wound having been caused by a poisoned weapon, and 
promptly summoned Grosseman to the scene. 

The Haitian lieutenant looked exceedingly grave when 
he saw how the patient was suffering from a not very deep 
wound, and picking up the spear which had caused the mis¬ 
chief, examined it minutely, taking great care at the same 
time not to graze his fingers with the sharp blade of the 
deadly weapon. 

Whilst this was going on, Mr. Windham was pouring a 
destructive fire into the jungle from which the cloud of 
spears had been launched, the only effect of which appeared 
to be a deluge of falling branches and twigs, and the 
hurried flight of scared and shrieking monkeys and macaws. 
Not a glimpse was obtained of the treacherous enemy, who 
had evidently stolen away in the same stealthy fashion as 
before, doubtless with the intention of forming a fresh 
ambuscade farther along the route. One thing was now 
certain, and that was that the lieutenant and Mr. Rockett 
had been fully justified in their suspicions of the near 
proximity of enemy trackers. 

Grosseman approached Mr. Windham and hurriedly ex¬ 
claimed in Creole-French : " Your man has undoubtedly 
been struck down by a poisoned spear. We have no anti¬ 
dotes with us for treating such a wound. The poor fellow 
will probably die within half an hour. There is no hope for 
him, I am afraid. He had better be carried back to the 
camp, and the surgeon must do the best he can for him. He 
will at any rate be more comfortable there, and cannot 
retain consciousness long, so potent is the effect of this 
deadly vegetable poison. It is as fatal as the bite of a 
snake.” 

A rough-and-ready stretcher was soon improvised. The 
patient was carefully placed upon it, and despatched with 
an escort to the base camp, the doctor accompanying the 
party, although his services unfortunately were not likely 
to be of much use in such a desperate case. 

Much exasperated by this cowardly attack with poisoned 
weapons, Mr. Windham and his men pressed on, scouts being 
again thrown out in all directions, with orders to instantly 
shoot down any skulking Haitians they should catch sight 
of, and to be on their guard against ambuscades and other 
guerilla tactics likely to be practised by a subtle and 
relentless enemy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

IN THB ENCHANTED FOREST. 


F OR some distance our friends pursued their way 
without further molestation, but their progress 
was slow owing to the precautions which had to 
be taken. Not for one second did Mr. Windham and 
his companions relax their vigilance, for they knew only too 
well that one false step might be fatal. Even the facetious 
and light-hearted Pat Finnegan began to realise in a dim 
way that the onward march of the little naval brigade 
was not quite as safe as a church dedicated to the holy St. 
Patrick, and he determined in consequence to keep an alert 


and keen eye upon the two middies, whom he considered 
as very reckless madcap boys, quite unable to regulate 
their own behaviour when thrust amid the grim realities 
of active service. 

Grosseman again approached Mr. Windham and whis¬ 
pered : “ We shall presently come to a more mountainous 
bit of country, where it will not be possible to advance 
in our present formation. It will probably be necessary to 
form single file and pass along some narrow ledges on the 
face of rather precipitous cliffs.” 
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" Indeed I ” said the lieutenant in the same low tones, 
which had more than a shade of suspicion in them. ” And 
why cannot we keep the same line of country we are pursu¬ 
ing now ? ” 

“ My lieutenant,” whispered Grosseman, ” I can make 
a good guess as to the whereabouts of the detestable 
Napoleon and his foolish dupes. I know every inch of this 
island, and could take you on a visit, if I chose, to all the 
caves with which it is honeycombed. Above all, there is 
a remarkable cave amongst the rocks where I doubt not 
these malefactors are hiding and gloating over their hidden 
spoils. I feel convinced it is there we shall discover them, 
bring them to bay, and seize their booty. But in order to 
take them by surprise, it will be absolutely necessary to 
follow the difficult path of which I spoke. Although diffi¬ 
cult, it will seem a mere trifle to such active sailors as yours 
—a mere trifle.” 

The lieutenant silently pondered these proposals for a 
few minutes. He did not like Grosseman, and was a 
little suspicious of his motives; 
but at the same time he was fully 
aware of the fact that Captain 
Gibson had implicit confidence in 
the man, and had therefore selected 
him as guide and interpreter to the 
force. In addition to this it was 
only too evident that Grosseman 
and Napoleon were sworn enemies, 
and dying to be at each other’s 
throats. 

” If Grosseman is in league with 
the treasure-hunters he must be 
a most consummate actor,” mut¬ 
tered Mr. Windham to himself; 

” and Gibson must be the most 
gullible sailorman that ever walked 
a quarter-deck. Yes, I’ll put my 
faith in the heavy-weight champion, 
and allow him to guide us by devious 
paths to this mysterious cave. 

After all, we can shoot him through 
the head if we discover that he is 
a traitor.” 

Then he said aloud to the black 
lieutenant: “ How far is it to this 
cave of which you speak ? It will soon be getting dark, 
and it may then be dangerous to proceed.” 

” It will be better to rest and have some food presently,” 
whispered Grosseman, “ and then proceed by the light of 
the bright moon. So much more will be the surprise, and 
there may possibly be no resistance. The cave is still some 
distance away, and we shall be unable to proceed very 
rapidly.” 

" And how about the spies ? ” "asked Mr. Windham, 
” how do you propose to throw such artful dodgers off the 
scent ? Why, they may be watching us at this moment 
with poisoned spears in their hands.” 

Grosseman gave a low guttural laugh, and then re¬ 
marked : ” I shall checkmate them by a cunning ruse. 
Half a mile from this spot where we stand is a haunted 
wood, where no Haitian would venture to go after dark for 
fear of being destroyed by evil spirits which haunt those 
dark glades. The Papaloi, who is in the confidence of 
General Fohne, has said it. Nobody dares to contradict 
him except me. I have always defied that Papaloi; for 
I am no believer in sacred snakes, sacrificial white cocks, 
or any of his other bestial charms. In that wood, my 
lieutenant, we shall repose ourselves and eat our suppers 
without molestation, and then, when the moon is up and 
capable of affording us light, we shall stealthily march on 
the path of which 1 spoke and advance to a glorious victory 
■over the wretched malefactor Napoleon, and his traitorous 
crew.” 

“ Your plan appeals to my adventurous instincts,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Windham, grimly, ” but I don’t want to fall into 
more ambuscades, and see showers of poisoned spears 
darkening the air. Your haunted grove may be a secure 


refuge, my friend Grosseman; but, when all is said and done, 
I’ve only your word for it.” 

“ The word of a Haitian naval officer,” promptly retorted 
Grosseman, in offended tones. 

“ Doubtfully worth twopence halfpenny,” muttered the 
lieutenant under his breath. Then he said aloud : ” I’ve 
decided to defy the evil spirits and the ambuscades, my 
guide and interpreter. Be faithful and your reward shall 
be great. Lead on to the wood with all speed, and let us 
there sup and hold a council of war.” 

The little brigade pushed on rapidly in the new direction, 
but not for one moment did the scouts relax their vigilance, 
and Mr. Windham kept his loaded revolver in his hand, 
ready for instant action. 

The story of the haunted wood had soon spread through¬ 
out the force, in spite of the necessity for silence. The 
middies were greatly excited at the prospect before them, 
anticipating all sorts of wonderful adventures; but Pat 
Finnegan shook his great head with a melancholy air as he 
strode along, and confided to his 
young charges in sepulchral tones 
that he thought that any inter¬ 
ference with the ” good people,” 
leprechauns, and such like, would 
speedily bring bad luck to the 
expedition, whether it kept the 
Haitians at a distance or not ! 

The boys exchanged amused 
glances, and then Dick observed in 
low tones to the marine : ” Then 
I’m afraid, Pat, that when we 
enter upon this enchanted ground 
you will no longer consider that 
we’re as safe as a church dedicated 
to the blessed St. Patrick 1 ” 

” And I forgot to make my will 
before I left the ship,” added 
Gerald, with a wink at his chum. 
" My people always told me that 
I was a careless young scamp, and 
I’ve only just realised that they 
were in the right, and that I was 
hopelessly in the wrong. Funny, 
isn’t it ? ” 

The Irishman turned a sad 
look at his young masters. 

” You young gintlemen may have yer laugh at me,” he 
said in the same lugubrious tones, " but I can only pray 
that ye may be protected from all manner o’ danger ; for 
maybe I shall be laid low with a poisoned spear, explosive 
bullet, or some such onderhand weppin. It's a cloud I’ll 
be having for a convoy I’m thinking, and serve me right for 
defying the good people.” 

” But these are evil spirits, not good people,” said Dick 
banteringly ; " I heard Grosseman say so.” 

“ Shure and it’s the same thing, only a bit different,” 
muttered the Irishman, ” and by the piper that played 
before Moses, I’d rather it were meesilf than thim 1 ” 

With this somewhat cryptic saying, Pat Finnegan lapsed 
into silence; nor did he open his Ups again tiU a halt was 
caUed on the confines of the sacred grove of which 
Grosseman had spoken so confidently. 

The shades of evening had begun to fall; but it was light 
enough for our friends to see about them fairly well, and 
they perceived at once that the wood would be an admirable 
hiding-place for them, once they were assured of the fact 
that no enemies were lurking therein. It appeared to be a 
jungle of some extent, growing wild in Nature's own way. 
containing a great deal of underwood, and innumerable 
festoons of creepers which in some places were so thick 
that the daylight could hardly struggle through, even on 
the brightest day. The monkeys and parrots, as the reader 
may suppose, found this enchanted forest an arboreal Para¬ 
dise, and it was evident enough that they did not share the 
Haitians’ fears of the Papaloi’s evil spirits. The monkeys 
grimaced and chattered with great energy when they per¬ 
ceived the intruders, and the flocks of green parroquets flew 


»oats! 

TtlPON the sea of unknown days and 
VH moments. 

Tour little boat and mine must bravely sail: 
Beneath bine skies or clouds of driving blaok- 
ness— 

Before light breeze—or gale 1 

And firm hands needed are to hold the rudder: 
And clear eyes needed are to scan the 
track: 

And cheery tones to call to one another 
Should either boat fall back 1 

And, maybe, other vessels, wanting succour. 
May mark my flag of hope—your pennon 
high— 

And join our journey-course across the ocean 
To where Life’s ideals lie. 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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away, screeching and terror-stricken, to seek the shelter of a 
more secluded comer of the jungle. 

Here and there the forest opened out and was bare of 
trees and undergrowth, although the ground was strewn 
with large lizard-haunted, moss-grown boulders, in the 
crannies of which flourished ferns and rock plants of various 
kinds. To one of these open spaces Grosseman led the way, 
moving with great rapidity considering his enormous bulk. 
The scouts scoured the forest in every direction, for Mr. 
Windham had determined not to relax any of his pre¬ 
cautions against a surprise. 

" Under the shadow of these rocks we can safely rest our¬ 
selves, my lieutenant,” said Grosseman ; ” and moreover, you 
may talk to your hearts’ content, and your words can only be 
heard by the mocking monkeys and the screaming parrots 
that almost deafen one with their outrageous noise.” 

” And have some supper and a pipe of baccy, I hope,” 
chimed in Mr. Rockett. ” I reckon we’re all a bit peckish 
after our forced march and the scrap with those heathenish 
niggers. Here come the scouts back, sir, and as they’re 
taking it easy, I reckon they’ve seen nothing to alarm us ; 
although it would be wise to post sentries whilst we’re 
having our grub.” 

” There’s not an Irishman amongst them or they’d have 
seen some of the good people about,” observed Pat Finnegan 
moodily. '• Hark now, is there a man amongst ye who can 
hear that banshee a-keenin’ its blessed sowl out ? ” 

” I think I hear the shriek of a macaw,” said Mr. Wind¬ 
ham unfeelingly. " No doubt some of them build in this 
jungle.” 

” It’s not a macaw, sor,” retorted Pat quickly with con¬ 
viction, ” nor any other bird with feathers to its tail! ’Tis 
just a warning to us poor spalpeens that before this night 
is over one of our number—may the heavens be his bed !— 


will lose the number of his mess, and make sail for a better 
world.” 

” Don’t croak, there’s a good soul,” said Mr. Windham, 
” or you’ll turn into a giant frog and hop away to the 
nearest marshes. Come along, men, sit down under the lee 
of these rocks and fall to upon your rations, for we’ve no 
time to lose. You shall have a tot of grog to bowse up 
with.” 

The scouts had reported that they had neither seen or 
heard anything suspicious in the depths of the forest, and so 
they were allowed to eat their suppers ; four marines—of 
whom Pat Finnegan was one—being posted around, with 
loaded rifles in their hands. 

Some potted meat and biscuit was soon disposed of, and 
each man had an orange and a bar of chocolate served out 
to him—a dessert which was much approved of. 

” Jiggered if this don’t seem like a reg’lar Sunday 
school treat! ” observed one of the seamen, as he very 
audibly sucked at his orange. ” I s’pose there ain’t a Punch 
and Judy show or a magic lantern knocking about in Forest 
Row to make us larf a bit before we starts off on our mid¬ 
night excussion l ” 

” A magic lantern in the Enchanted Forest,” observed 
one of his mates, ” that sounds ship-shape enough, my 
hearties, but it gives me a fit of the shivers to hear that 
superstitious Pat a-talkin’ about his lepers with horns, and 
his silly banshees. It ain’t plain sailing; and what I 
says is, stow all that balderdash, or yer chums will think 
you've got a tile loose on yer blessed old roof-tree.” 

Grosseman had proved himself a true prophet and an able 
guide. The men ate their suppers in peace, and were even 
allowed to smoke a pipe of tobacco. 

Then rang out the order: “ Fall in, men 1 Scouts to the 
front! ” 


(To be concluded.) 



BULL'S EYES! 

Doubtful Marksman (of the Zoo-nited Arts Rifles):—“ Hallo, here's 
f a chance to get my efficiency badge! I can’t miss all these targets! ” 


Thompson’s Reputation. 

(With Chart.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 
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HEN Peter Thompson went to school. 
His first term record shows 
He tried his best, with this result— 
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But in his second term, I find. 

He didn't do so well: 

He formed some slacking habits and 
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Thereafter he made spurts, and proved 
That mettle he could show. 

His reputation, for awhile. 



That phase has passed, and Thompson now, 
I'm very pleased to state, 

Maintains his reputation by 
Resolving to go straight. 





(A SONG FOR BOYS.) 


ords by Fred Edmonds. 


Music by Arthur Yardley. 


Solo. Verses i and 2. 


Come a 
Work is 


Come a - long and sing a song, And shout a rip - ping cho - rus ; 
Work is good and play is good, When deft - ly mixed to * ge - ther 


All is right and nothing wronj 
Af - ter work - ing as we shoulc 
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Verses 3 and 4. 








































































































ist time as Solo then Chorus after each verse. 



i. 

Come along and sing a song, 

And shout a ripping chorus ; 

All is right and nothing wrong, 

With holidays before us. 

Refrain : Holidays have come again, 
Hooray, hooray, hooray ! 
Holidays are jolly days, 

What a jolly day ! 

Books and papers, pens and ink, 
Like to rest awhile, I think, 
In oblivion let them sink, 

Or let them fly away. 


2 . 

Work is good and play is good, 
When deftly mixed together, 
After working as we should, 
Now we loose our tether. 

Refrain : Holidays &c. 

3 - 

All of work and none of play, 
Maketh Jack a fool, they say. 
All of play and nought of work, 
Maketh Jack his duties shirk. 
Refrain : Holidays &c. 


4 - 

Holidays are thinly spread, 

Lik e the butter on the bread, 
But a source of pure delight 
To a healthy appetite. 
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(An early effort by a seven-year-old artist.) 

N OT all boys are capable of becoming artists. Not 
all boys wish to become artists, and there are 
some who may be said never to have seriously 
attempted any use of the pencil. For all that, 
the practice of drawing is of great value to every boy, and 
girl too, as a method of training the mind, and for imparting 
the priceless quality that is known as observation. That 
may, perhaps, sound to be a rather ,f dry " way of com¬ 
mencing this article, but really the 
subject we are about to discuss is 
one that should keenly interest 
every reader. These are competitive 
times. To rise head and shoulders 
above his fellows, or, at any rate, 
not to be eclipsed by friendly rivals 
in the struggle for success, is the 
legitimate ambition of every boy 
who is worth his salt. That being 
so, and all the other fellows being 
impelled by a like intention, slipshod 
methods and mere trusting to luck 
will not do. To predominate, and, 
indeed, even to hold your own, you 
must be prepared. Your mental 
preparation cannot begin too young, 
and it should be cultivated by every 
means that will aid you in your 
quest. 

Drawing is one of these helpful 
adjuncts. And from the point of 
view of its assistance in quickening 
a boy's mental powers the most 
wonderful system is that which is 
known as snapshot drawing. That 
very name, do you not think ? has a 
somewhat inviting sound. Snapshot 
drawing! It seems to savour 
nothing of the laborious striving 
to imitate some commonplace and 
conventional copy. The word “snap¬ 
shot " is one that we now usually 
associate with photography; it conveys the idea of 
something done quickly, without much waiting, and, 
may be, in the twinkling of a shutter. Well, a defini¬ 
tion of the term snapshot drawing that was attempted 
on those lines would not be far wrong. It is like this. 
Having made selection of a subject, say, a horse in 
a field, a Boy Scout unfurling a Union Jack, a young 
gymnast on the horizontal bar, or anything else that 
you please, you snapshot the image in your mind. 
Then in due course, taking pencil and paper, you proceed 
to put down upon paper a picture of your mind's impres¬ 
sion of the scene. In that way—but there 1 the foregoing 
will be enough by way of preamble and I will proceed to give 
you the benefit of a most instructive chat that I had with 
the originator of the system himself. 


Snapshot Drawing 
for Boys. 

A Chat with Mr. T. R. Ablett, the Art 
Director of the Royal Drawing 
Society. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., is the Founder and 
Art Director of the Royal Drawing Society, the Patron of 
which is His Most Gracious Majesty the King, and its 
President H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
The Gallery of the Society is at 50 Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. where there is displayed as a permanent 
exhibition the King Edward VII. Memorial Collection of 
beautiful and amazingly clever pictures executed by the 
naturally skilled students of the society. If you could 
see some of the astonishingly lifelike pictures that there 
hang upon the walls you would positively long to snapshot 
something yourself, and to try your 
hand, pencil provided, at the same 
endeavour. And, mind you, many 
of these gems of art, as they really 
attain to be, are the work of boys 
who have never had a drawing lesson 
in their lives. But—and there is the 
key to conquest of facility in faith¬ 
ful presentment—they have observed. 

Seated in Mr. Ablett's big studio, 
he first of all called my attention to 
this printed definition as being help¬ 
ful to boys who would benefit by 
the brain-brightening influence of 
snapshot drawing. The pronounce¬ 
ment ran : 

“ Art is really an organised method 
of creating interest in the manifold 
workings of nature, and its teachers, 
no matter in what domain, have all 
life for their subject and are them¬ 
selves really artists, each in his 
kind. Drawing is but one method of 
rendering impressions ; speech is 
another ; music a third. Each works 
to the same end by its own means." 

“ Quite briefly stated," said Mr. 
Ablett, “ the principle of snapshot 
drawing is this :—The object to be 
drawn is before you for a short 
time only, but in that period you 
take such accurate mental notes 
of it that subsequently you are 
able to more or less correctly portray your impressions 
on paper. All youngsters can draw, and drawing 
is in reality a variety of language. A little boy may 
very likely be wielding a pencil before he can speak, 
and he should in every way be encouraged to do so, for 
no matter how seemingly grotesque may be the pictures 
that he produces, they are at any rate the result of original 
observation. He is learning, or, more correctly, teaching 
himself to visualise his impressions; thus he thinks, and 
sees, and can also express himself. And once the habit of 
so observing and focusing on the mind has been acquired, 
it is of the utmost value in later life. Let all boys who 
yearn to get on keep that fact clearly in their perception * 
“ I have said that quite small boys can put their 
ideas pictorially to paper. For instance, at the early age of 
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three-and-a-half years a little fellow was taken for a walk 
in some woods on Harlow Moor, he snapshotted the scene 
in his mind, and upon returning home painted the picture 
so well from memory that I have had it reproduced several 
times as a convincing example of the possibilities of my 
system. The name snapshot drawing, let me mention, 
I some years ago registered at Stationers’ Hall, as was 
necessary in order to protect such a term as being one’s 
own property. In the society’s Book of Reproductions 
this year there is a very fine picture entitled ‘ Heavy 




Aeroplanes. 

(A recollection of a visit to the Hendon Aerodrome. By a hoy aged 15 .) 

Weather with the Grand Fleet.’ The remarkable move¬ 
ment of the water in that picture could only be drawn by 
someone intimately acquainted with the sea—in this case 
Kenneth Shoesmith, a ship's officer, who has long been 
represented with us. Here you will note the value of 
early observation. As a boy he went to live in Blackpool, 
and one day, after taking mental notes of the scene, he 
returned home and produced and forwarded to us a drawing 
of ‘ Blackpool ’ with its Eiffel Tower and Pier. The 
drawing won a prize offered by Sir George Kekewich, yet at 
the time the young artist was only eight years of age. 

“ Snapshot drawing is intended to develop visualisation, 
which long word for a very simple thing means the power 
of seeing. As affording specimens of what such work may 
consist of, I may cite the following particulars as to tests in 
Progressive Snapshot Drawing at our last examination. 

“ Each of the subjects selected is to be observed not more 
than three times. Half a minute is to be allowed for each 
observation, and the drawing is to be done with the object 
out of view. At least five minutes should be allowed be¬ 
tween successive observations. Perspective of Form—A 
tennis racket with a ball on it, as though the latter was being 
passed to the observer. Brush Drawing—A small clod of 
earth with some grass growing out of it. Uncoloured 
Shading—A cone of paper placed in a strong side light. 
Portrait—A schoolfellow model looking as though he had 
just heard that his school team had won the most im¬ 
portant match of the year. Draw the portrait three- 
quarter view, nothing below the chest to be shown. The 
time allowed for not fewer than three of these tests was 
one hour and a quarter. Our examiners found that as 
regards the first test the racket was well drawn, and showed 
good foreshortening, but the latter being sometimes 
ignored the racket appeared to be viewed vertically, thus 
evading the problem proposed. 

“ Concerning work generally for last year, we were grati¬ 
fied at the increase in number of the schools that entered 
for the society's examination, an increase the more remark¬ 
able when it is remembered that the great war has prevented 
many foreign schools submitting their work as they have 
done in past years. The number of papers reached a total 
close upon 65,000, and as on every paper there are generally 
four drawings, that meant about a quarter of a million draw¬ 
ings submitted and carefully examined. All the drawings 
by each candidate are done upon one sheet of paper. In 
each division one essential test subject is set, and that 
drawing must fill at least a quarter of the sheet. Each 


other drawing should fill nearly a quarter of the sheet. 
Either pencil, coloured chalk, pastel, or brush may be 
used.” 

An inspection of the hundreds of boys' snapshot drawings 
which Mr. Ablett has to show revealed how very varied 
in choice of models is the taste of the producers. Engines, 
ships, and soldiers are clearly the chief favourites, and 
nowadays ” Tommy ” is very frequently selected as a model 
by the girls. In the latter category of snapshot drawings 
I noticed such subjects as ” A Glasca Kiltie,” ” Explosion 
of a Shell,” ” Route Marching,” and ” A 
Soldier on Horseback,” most of these being 
evolved by a process that may be described as 
being part snapshot drawing and part an effort 
of pure and restrained imagination. There was 
also a delightful little work by a young lady of 
fifteen, the title of which was ” My Brother 
going to a Scout Meeting.” In the pictures by 
boys there were liners and locomotives, aero¬ 
planes and airships, animals in the wild and 
animals at the Zoo, horses ploughing and horses 
racing, characters seen at cinemas, tunnels 
and trenches, motor cyclists speeding through 
zones swept by projectiles, pet dogs, jugglers, 
and gipsies. 

Just as the variety of subjects was endless, so 
there was every grade of ability in treatment. 
But the drawings one and all spoke eloquently 
for the success of the snapshot system ; no 
matter what a picture was labelled, that thing it 
was most positively, you could mistake it for nothing else. 
Amongst the more out-of-the-way efforts I noticed “ Seen 
last year at home in my Aquarium,” and “ Lying on my 
back under the Fir tree in the Garden,” which was a view 
as seen looking upwards through the maze of branches. 

The average age of the young artists would appear to be 
somewhere about ten years, and Mr. Ablett told me that the 
youngest snapshotter with whose work he had had to deal 
was aged just two. I remarked a quite elaborate sea picture 
by a boy of six and three-quarter years, the fully explanatory 
title of which was '* British Destroyers shooting a German 
Airship. Flag denotes that an Admiral is aboard.” And a 



[Drawn by a girl aged 18 .) 
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youth three months older than that had hit off to the life 
“A Magpie perching, seen at Southpool." Absolutely the 
chief charm of these snapshot drawings is their revelation 
of a sense of life. The objects may be faultily limned, but 
they are never mere blocks of wood ; the young artist always 
manages to escape being dull and uninteresting. 

“ Amongst other well-known and titled personages who 
take or have taken great interest in our work,” continued 
the founder of the Royal Drawing Society, “ I may men¬ 
tion the names of Sir Edward J. Poynter, President of the 
Royal Academy, and the late Sir John Tenniel, the famous 
‘ Punch ' cartoonist. Our pupils are, you see, encouraged 

to draw ‘ out 
of their own 
heads/ as the 
term is, and Sir 
John Tenniel 
once told me 
that he had been 
drawing ‘ out of 
his head ' ever 
since he was five 
years old. I 
then put the 
question to him, 
‘ How do you do 
your cartoons ? * 
He replied, ‘ Out 
of my head. 
Whenever I so 
desire it, just 
Railway Engine passing under Bridge. whatever I want 

(Drawn by a boy aged 16.) to draw COmeS 

up conveniently 

in my mind for me to use as a model.' Fortunately for 
Sir John, his parents had encouraged him in this, with 
the result that in later life he carried in his imagination 
every model that he was likely to require. 

"I can tell you of a very interesting example of a com¬ 
bined snapshot drawing.and snapshot mental picture. In 
some of our competitions a model poses for thirty seconds 
before the young artists, and they have then to draw from 
memory. On one occasion a young lady kindly consented 
to stand up for the half-minute. Just as the time was 
expiring a newspaper boy passed the window, and, opening 
a side door that was at hand, the young lady purchased a 
paper. That gave me an idea. ‘ Now then, all,' I said 
to the students. ‘ You yourselves did not see that paper-boy, 
but just try to put him in the picture from imagination,’ 
which they effectively did. Initiative imagination is the 


Destroyer with Searchlights. 

(Drawn by a boy aged xx.) 


outcome of visualisation. A capital example of that 
was a little picture recently sent in and described as 
* Seen in my imagination. The cage I would have for 
my white mice.’ 

“ It is often remarkable to notice how the living style of 
drawing, as I call it, grows naturally from the earliest age 


Seen in the Road. 

(Drawn by a girl aged 15}.) 

onward. As concerns those who teach snapshot drawing 
to boys, I would say that the important thing is to stimulate 
the boy's keenness as an observer, and then to encourage 
him to be fearless in expressing by drawing the results of 
his own observation." 

By way of brief reference to Mr. Ablett's personal career, 
it may be related that at fourteen he began teaching in the 
Foundation School at Beverley. Then he became an assis¬ 
tant master at Bradford Grammar School. A little later he 
qualified at South Kensington as an art teacher, and 
organised his class into a school of art. Bradford 
then soon took a foremost place among the art 
schools of the country, Mr. Ablett's success being 
largely due to his energy in visiting the best 
centres of art at home and abroad. All his holi¬ 
days were spent in excursions of that kind. In 
1882, Lord Stanley of Alderley (now Lord 
Sheffield), was instrumental in securing Mr. Ablett 
as Superintendent of Drawing to the London 
School Board. Eight years later there was opened 
the first exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society. 
That was the real start of a great and momentous 
undertaking, and to-day Mr. Ablett's classes cover 
the land. 

As might be supposed, that gentleman’s mind 
is stocked full of engaging anecdotes and reminis¬ 
cences concerning his young pupils. This delight¬ 
ful story in particular pleased me. “ It is just a 
proof of the merits of careful observation/’ ex¬ 
plained Mr. Ablett. " The parents of a little 
fellow aged four-and-three-quarter years sent in 
for competition a capital picture of a countryman 
seen riding homewards one evening, that had 
been drawn by their son. It was called * Tired 
Caiter and Tired Horse.' Before dispatching it 
however, the boy’s mother noticed that the carter 
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had no eye, and so, with a blue pencil, she added one. That 
was a mistake. It altered and weakened the whole effect. 
You understand, the man was tired. His eye was closed. 
And so the accurate young artist had given him only an 
eyebrow! 

44 Of course, you will not be surprised to hear that our 
pupils make all sorts of mistakes; it is only to be expected. 
Sometimes a sketch from memory of a man on horseback 
will show an animal having its four legs all on one side of its 
body. The bridle, instead of hanging from the horse’s 
mouth, is dependent from its nose, and the horse’s back is to 
be seen through the man’s body. Or a ship may have two 
flags that the breeze is blowing in opposite directions. Not 
a few boys, too, are rather shy of allowing their pictorial 
efforts to be seen. They start to draw, say, a motor-driver, 
and are proceeding peacefully and pleasurably to them¬ 
selves when someone peeps over their shoulder. In an 
instant they abandon all serious intent, quickly add a wig 
of woolly hair, turn the motor-driver into a wild man of 
the woods, and explain that they were only having a bit 
of fun all the time.’* 

So concluded an engrossing interview concerning what 
is at once the most useful and interesting system of drawing 


in the world. But before I left his studio Mr. Ablett 
kindly selected for me, and handed to me for reproduction, 
the striking pictures that are seen upon these pages. The 
printed interview and the printed pictures should prove 
prolific of profitable suggestion to boy readers of all ages. 
For producing an image of what is in the mind and would 
be expressed the pencil is far more exact than the pen 
ever can be. And pictures thus portrayed explain them¬ 
selves better and more briefly than pictures penned. To 
sum up the arguments in favour of Mr. Ablett’s triumphant 
system of snapshot drawing, I may tell you that the 
movement is intended to make drawing an implement 
of thought, to promote visualisation and the initiative 
imagination. 

In their own words: ” The Council of the Royal Drawing 
Society is convinced that this system leads to a more living 
style of drawing, and promotes more enduring love of the 
beautiful, than can be acquired by any system founded to 
meet the requirements of industrial art.” That, again, 
proposes nothing that is dreary and dry. Snapshot draw¬ 
ing has, indeed, been otherwise termed “ drawing from 
delight.” Any boy who intelligently samples it will find 
that besides being practical it is pleasant. 


“ Pidgin English.” 


What it is and How to Speak it. 



OMEWHERE, no doubt, in books 
you will have met with an example 
of that peculiar language of the 
East known by the name of 
Pidgin English. In the Chinese 
quarter that is near to the Docks 
you may any day hear Pidgin 
English actually spoken, and there 
have been young fellows who, be¬ 
fore starting out to take up 
positions in China, have gone to our 
East End Chinatown in order to pick 
up the queer lingo in advance. 

There are affable Celestial restaurant- 
keepers in our Chinatown, and suppos¬ 
ing, for instance, a seaman comes to 
the Metropolis from the Mersey or the 
Clyde, Ah Wong, or whatever is his 
name, maybe will greet him as follows. 
The sentences are here given as being 
a good example of Pidgin English. 

” Chin-chin, you master. You jussee 
day now come London Dock side for 
you pidgin? My chin-chin you number one top side good 
chancee.” 

The translation of that is : 

44 Good-day, sir; I believe you have just come to London on 
business. I wish that you may have the best of success.” 

As a matter of fact, the term 44 Pidgin English’’ means " business 
English,” the word ' 4 pidgin ” being the nearest that a Chinaman 
ran get to correct pronunciation of our word 41 business.” This 
quaint language is quite general all around the coast of China, 
and is understood by some classes of the population throughout 
that great and teeming land. And the language has been built 
up in this way. 

When Englishmen first settled in China the natives, being 
naturally keen people of affairs, were very eager to do business 
with them. It was a matter of great pride for the Chinaman 
to acquire a knowledge of some of our words, and it consider¬ 
ably facilitated negotiations, because, you see, the Englishman 
was too much occupied in selling his goods for him to bother 
about learning the ponderous and intricate native dialect. 


It was in that manner that this remarkable language came into 
being, a kind of jargon that is mainly English, but which has 
a certain number of Chinese, Japanese. Hindustanee, French, 
Portuguese, and Malay words scattered here and there, the whole 
ingeniously welded into an expressive vehicle of communication 
that serves its purpose splendidly. As might be expected, an 
Englishman picks up the language very quickly, but a short 
residence in China or acquaintance with Chinese over here 
is a very considerable aid to its acquisition. The reason for 
that is an odd one. A Chinaman when talking Pidgin English 
tries to speak as much and as correct English as ever he can, 
but at the same time he thinks in Chinese. And when once 
an Englishman gets some idea as to how a Chinaman expresses 
himself in his native language, that Englishman finds he can 
manage Pidgin English quite as well as do the natives. 

From an authority eminently conversant with the East 
the following interesting additional particulars may be 
quoted. 

In Pidgin the personal pronoun is always ” he,” not ” she ” 
or ” it.” 44 Chit,” from Hindustanee, means 44 letter.” 4 ‘ Folang- 
say ” means French, and 44 Jambola ” German. If a China¬ 
man were called upon to say that, as now, the French and 
Germans are at war, he would phrase it thus: “ Folang-say 
man ’long Jambola-man jussee now begin fightee.” The Pidgin 
interpretation of 44 who ” is” who man ’’and of 44 what ” ” what 
ting.” Therefore, ” What is that ? ” becomes 44 That b’long what 
ting ? ”• and 44 Who is that ? ” takes the form of 44 That b’long 
who man ? ” 44 Sabe,” as most boys may be aware, means 

44 to know ” or 44 understand,” as 44 My sabe Englishee,” meaning, 
of course, 44 1 understand (that is, speak) English.” 44 Catchee ” 
is 41 to get” or 44 receive,” as 44 My catchee one chit,” or “That 
steamer catchee Hong Kong side to-morrow.” A rather comical 
phrase for a serious subject is 44 catchee killum,” meaning 44 to 
be killed.” And 44 makee die ” implies to come by a peaceful 
end. 44 Mussee wanchee do alio same English fashion ” is a 
favourite phrase in Pidgin, and is translated 44 I must do as the 
English do.” 

Many Chinese boys are being taught Pidgin English in prepara¬ 
tion for increased commercial activity in China after the War 
is over. As our examples will probably have suggested, that 
is a branch of study which, for Englishmen, anyway, may have 
its not un-amusing side. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE SHELLS. 

These are the projectiles, fired away in millions, that are 
used for the destruction of field works and trenches, and also 
by the monster artillery for the reduction of the strongest 
fortifications. Formerly we employed only lyddite as an 
explosive for filling these shells. 
Now, the gas-works product that 
is called trinitrotoluol, or T.N.T. 
for short, is generally used as a 
shell-filler by the Allies and the 
Central Powers alike. Not only is 
T.N.T. extremely powerful, but it 
can be handled with comparative 
safety, and it has excellent keeping 
qualities. Look at this section of 
a high explosive shell and you will 
be quite clear as to its manner of 
working, i is the steel shell itself ; 
2 is the filling of T.N.T. or other 
high explosive if used; 3 is the 
detonating fuse; 4 is the copper 
band on the outside of the shell, 
which, pressing into the grooves of 
the gun-barrel on discharge, in that 
way rotates the projectile ; and 5 is 
the copper base-plate of the shell 
which closes the opening by which 
the shell is filled and furnished 
internally. Upon impact a small 
quantity of fulminate of mercury is 
mechanically fired in the detonating 
fuse. That explodes the T.N.T. 


FIELD TELEPHONES. 

During the Russo-Japanese war the use of telephones in the 
field was advanced to a high pitch of efficiency. The younger 
Japanese officers, in particular, evinced immense interest and 
ingenuity in the employment of this means of communication, 
and much of their practice has been adopted by modern armies. 
In the present war the field telephone has almost entirely super¬ 
seded the work of the signaller; on the battlefield itself signalling 
by flag is now practically unknown. There is a still further 
development. In the ordinary way the telephone transmits 
the sound of the human voice. But in the din of bursting 
shrapnel and high explosive shells, mines and hand grenades, 
the sound of the human voice often cannot be heard, and when its 
tones are audible the actual words may be impossible to distin¬ 
guish. Therefore, use is made of the buzzer, that being a kind 
of vibrator, or electric bell giving a very sharp note, which 
can be employed for signalling by Morse code. No word is 
spoken through the telephone while the battle rages, but away 
in the distant trench or gun emplacement the little buzzer 
clearly chirrups out the orders from those who are directing the 
operations. 

Field telephones have two receivers. One is strapped to the 
operator’s head, so that his hands are free for using his rifle and for 
taking notes of instructions transmitted. And in case of casual¬ 
ties, and also for the purpose of ensuring accuracy during the 
turmoil of the fighting, another man listens with a second receiver 
that is provided. The little but loud-sounding buzzer requires 
but a minimum of electric current to work it, and is, therefore, an 
exceedingly economical device. No men are more valued in our 
army than the field telephonists, and ever since the commence¬ 
ment of the campaign there has been a dearth of them. For the 
work courage is required as well as a high degree of cultivated 
capacity, and it is interesting to note that many of the best 
operators are quite young men. They are enthusiasts at tele¬ 
phone work, and that is why they are so successful. We have 
spoken of field-telephone improvements that were introduced 
by the Japanese. Here is one of them. For temporary lines, 
instead of rubber insulated wire, the Japanese hit upon the idea 
of employing very fine steel wire, well varnished. And the re¬ 
sult of that innovation is that at the front to-day one man, on 
a single reel, can carry several miles of the wire with ease. 


MACHINE-GUN AND AIRCRAFT. 

Since the war began notable improvements have been made in 
the fnachine-guns used by the Allies. The British machine-gun 
is second to none, and in its latest form it is being most effectively 
employed against aircraft. Specially with a view to such service, 
the gun has been lightened in weight by substituting aluminium 
for steel or gun metal in several of its parts. Formerly the gun 
of which we are speaking weighed sixty pounds ; the latest 
pattern of the same weapon weighs just over forty pounds. 
That reduction of weight permits the gun to be satisfactorily 
mounted upon a tripod. This was done with some of the older 
guns, but in order to support the weapon a tripod weighing fifty 
pounds w r as required; now a tripod scaling thirty pounds is strong 
enough for the purpose. 

Being thus so light and handy, and capable of elevation to 
nearly the vertical, the gun on its tripod can be readily trained 
upon aeroplanes and airships. The gunner, as we see, squats 
beneath the weapon, sighting almost straight up into the sky. 
Upon the rear leg of the tripod two bolts may be noticed. For 
use of the gun at a less acute angle the legs of the tripod are more 
spread out, and then the gunner sits astride the rear leg on a cycle 
saddle that is easily secured by the bolts to that leg of the tripod. 
The gun is entirely automatic in its action, being fed by a belt of 



cartridges. By pressing the trigger the first cartridge in the belt 
is exploded, and thenceforth it is the recoil that throws out 
the empty case, reloads the gun. and fires the next cartridge. 
The resulting stream of bullets is a deadly danger to aircraft 
that fail to mount high enough to escape such attack. By means 
of a water jacket the barrel is cooled; but with such rapid firing 
the cold water soon reaches boiling point, w'hen a valve that is 
provided permits the steam to escape. Where cover is desired 
during firing at aircraft, all three legs of the tripod are drawn 
back, and the mounting of the gun is fastened upon a wall or 
the parapet of a trench. For ease of carriage the tripod either 
folds up or telescopes quite small. 

The task of firing at enemy aircraft by means of machine-guns 
of this perfected type is one that is greatly relished by our soldiers. 
Also the Navy shares that satisfaction, for such machine-guns, 
with a different kind of mounting, are installed upon our war¬ 
ships, and the sailor has here the advantage that he can follow the 
aircraft in his watercraft instead of the target merely passing over 
him and being gone. For that same latter purpose these remark¬ 
able light-weight machine-guns are mounted upon motor cycles. 
Using the gun in the manner illustrated, our Tommies sometimes 
have green boughs piled plentifully but loosely about them. To 
the enemy aerial observer or bomb-dropper the gunner and 
his gun thus masquerade successfully as a growing bush or small 
tree. 
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W HEN the day had fully dawned they swung by 
Turk Island and left it behind, and, having 
recognisable points by which to steer now, 
the Doctor handed the tiller over to each of the 
brothers in turn, and took an oar while they rested. In 
order to eat, they dropped a stone over the side and paid 
out their long line which lay coiled under the stern seat, 
and, dropping on sand a few fathoms down, the stone held 
them. When the sun began to fall westward, Turk Island 
was under the horizon line behind them, and other lands 
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alone with uncanny things, and it grows stronger as we 
come nearer. Fancies that sane people would laugh 
at, but in these topsy-turvy seas, where an island comes 
up out of the sea in a night and is gone a week later, 
there's nothing sane or real, except the solid gold that old 
Dupont left guarded somehow." 

" You’re getting morbid, Doctor, 1 ’ Jack said. 

" Perhaps, we.can judge of that when we all get back. 
Since I’ve read old Defries’ parchment and got the last few 
miles of the route in my head, I've seen old Dupont making 
his journeys with the two men—for it took more than one 
journey to bring what they brought. I’ve seen, nights 
when you’d say I was dreaming ordinary dreams, how 
they went out from this clear water into the reeking and 
half-dark channels that we’ve got to push through. I’ve 
seen those two poor fellows toiling and forcing a way into 
the glade with the three dead trees, and old Dupont follow¬ 
ing them like a big watchful cat. I’ve seen him kill them 
after they’d done his work for him—he shot one and cut 
the other’s throat—and I’ve seen him set his guard over 
his store." 


began to loom in front. Neither of the brothers knew " What sort of guard ? " Harry asked. 

where they were, but the Doctor, who took the tiller again, " I don’t know." the Doctor confessed. " That's the 

steered with the ease and certainty of one who had spent one thing I can never see." 

years in these waters. A little after sunset, having pulled in to a low-lying, 

" No," he said in answer to a question, " I’ve never been unhealthy-looking coast, they tied up below high water 

here before, but in theory I know every point and every mark to some mangrove-roots, where the water ran in 

inch of the ground and water that’s surveyed as well as the a sluggish current against the course they had set, and the 

men who did the surveys. You see, for you two this is bright blue through which they had rowed gave place to 

just an adventure, heard of one week, taken the next, and dirty, slaty-grey. Higher up on the shore, grey crabs 

probably soon forgotten except for the change it will make scuttled about in the slime among the mangrove-roots, 

in your lives. But for me, I've spent nearly half a life in and other little grey forms moved aimlessly. There was 

leading up to this journey, dreamed of it, brooded over it, a sense, too, of something that was not there—something 

studied it, waited. To me it’s the last chapter of a long that had just gone. 

story, not an incident in itself." Looking inland at a little tuft of scrubby stuff that 

From the curiously intent expression of his face as he showed beyond the contorted mangrove growth, Jack 

looked ahead, they gathered that the quest meant almost Bentley knew that somebody or something was not standing 

a life-work to him. He peered at the coast line before him beside it, but, perhaps, had been standing there not long 

■earnestly, anxiously. ago. It was as if he were looking at the place where some- 

" I read every line I could find that bore on Dupont’s body or something had been,either a minute or a century ago, 
life and death," he went on, " followed the bloodthirsty but the impress remained; he swore at himself for such an 
old scoundrel over every hour of his life that had been absurd fit of nerves and tried to get back to common sense, 

written about, and dreamed. I’ve seen these islands Presently Harry Bentley was pointing at a dense 
come up as they’re coming now, night after night in my mangrove growth ahead of them. " There’s nothing there 

sleep. I know that when we tie up for the night the water —there’s nobody there." he said. 

will be dirty, slaty-grey instead of blue, for though I’ve “No, you fathead! of course there’s nothing there," 
never seen it awake I’ve seen it in my sleep, many a time. Jack answered. 

All till we come to the glade of the three dead trees, and " But there has been something—or somebody—there 

there’s something in that glade that I can never see clearly— once," Harry muttered. And his brother knew he was 
the watcher that old Dupont left on guard, perhaps." right—something or somebody had, it seemed, just gone. 

" Then, you believe in it ? ’’ Jack asked. Meanwhile, the Doctor looked at them both, and grinned 

" I didn’t in St. John's, but here I can’t help it. There’s like an old and shabby satyr. 

.a smell and an atmosphere that wraps round you and " Ah ! ’’ he said, " so you’ve got it too, have you ? " 

t makes things different—you two felt it last night. It " What is it, Doctor ? " Harry asked. " Something 

-cuts you off from the normal world and leaves you out hiding from us ? " 
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” Something that neyer was, perhaps,** the Doctor 
answered. 44 Something that ought to take shape before 
us, but I know it never will. We*re in for two or three 
uncanny days—let’s go to sleep.** 


II. 

EVERAL times, in the cramped space that the boat 
afforded. Jack Bentley wakened and heard the 
Doctor muttering to himself, but no words were dis¬ 
tinguishable. And there seemed to be another 
voice muttering too, something that never rose above the 
wash of the muddy water among the mangrove-roots— 
something vague and indistinguishable, soft as the breath¬ 
ing of a quiet sleeper, but omi¬ 
nous and persistent. It was not 
human, perhaps not earthly. 

Dawn came yellow and sickly, 
like a feeble old man’s waken¬ 
ing, and a reeking vapour lay 
across the land before them, a 
deathly smelling haze that left 
all things visible, but softened 
their outline. And the sense of 
something that was not there, 
something that had just gone and 
left a silent, derisive laugh, was 
strong. Harry Bentley felt that 
he understood now how all of the 
Cheshire Cat could vanish but 
the grin, for in this dead uncanni¬ 
ness even that might be possible. 

He saw a big grey crab just 
awash over the side, and the 
thing seemed to be looking at 
him, leering—it was only fancy, 
imagination on his part. 

They untied the boat, pulled 
out from among the mangrove- 
roots to where the water was less 
grey and the air tasted cleaner; 
there they dropped their stone 
anchor overboard, opened a tin 
of sardines, and breakfasted. 

Neither the brothers nor the 
Doctor seemed much inclined for 
conversation; after breakfast 
the boys took an oar apiece, 
and the Doctor took the tiller and 
watched the coast closely : so they 
went on, while the dog cowered, 
as if afraid of something, at the bottom of the boat. 

When half the morning had gone, a yellow sandbank rose 
out of the water on their left, and a mile or two farther on 
it turned grey, with patches of dense green growth away 
from its coastline. Soon the foliage grew higher and 
thicker, the channel up which they rowed grew narrower, 
antil it was scarce fifty yards wide, and ever the slaty-grey 
waters flowed in a sluggish, oily current that set dead against 
them. Great lichen-covered trees, moss-draped, rose up 
within a score yards of the water’s edge, the channel 
narrowed still more, and thick undergrowth, apparently 
rotting in stillness, but in reality intensely alive, prevented 
sight of what lay beyond the giant trees on the banks of 
the narrow channel. 

When the brothers looked behind them as they rowed, 
they could see that the boat ran always into a blue haze 
which dropped down on the distances like a curtain that 
was only half transparent. And now the breathing 
murmur of an under-voice that Jack Bentley had heard 
in the night, was as insistent as it was unreal. A faint 
irregularity of sound coming from nowhere, yet from 
everywhere, like the murmuring voice that sounds under 
the plash of a stream in an English wood, yet unlike in 
that it was ominous, almost threatening. They seemed 
to be dreaming movement in a world that had been dead 


for centuries, and things that had -just gone from where 
they looked last watched them. Toward noon it grew 
stiflingly, steamingly hot, and even the Doctor at the tiller 
dripped perspiration as he watched the channel and noted 
the little backwaters that opened out at intervals on either 
side, giving glimpses of still, grey-blue pools, twilit under 
moss-draped, encircling trees. Ever the silence, and the 
under-voice that accentuated silence. 

Early in the afternoon the channel branched into two 
main waterways, and then again it branched, and yet 
again; but each time the Doctor steered an unhesitating, 
undeviating course. The water grew muddier, and carried 
little specks of dirty froth; soon they were close under 
the bank and the Doctor bade them slacken rowing a little, 
while he peered into the twilit jungle growth that seemed 
an unbroken monotony of green 
and grey to his two companions. 
So they went more slowly; Jack 
Bentley remembered passing 
across the mouth of a channel that 
came down diagonally to meet 
theirs, and at mid-afternoon the 
Doctor bade them rest, and flung 
the stone anchor overboard. 

44 We’ll eat before we land ? ” 
he queried. 

44 And drink,** Harry rejoined. 
" We*ve earned it.** 

,4 Is this-*' Jack asked, and 

paused. 

The Doctor nodded. 44 It was 
here,** he answered. " Now we 
take to the land for a few hundred 
yards. Defries’ great-grandfather 
was the last man to set foot on 

that bank, over a hundred years 
^ ^ »» 
ago. 

44 It’s not far, now,** he said 
again. ** The glade with the 
three dead trees.*’ 

They made a sketchy meal in 
the boat, and then, pulling straight 
in toward the bank, ran aground 
and stuck on soft mud. Harry, 
first over the bows, took out the 
line and made fast to a stout 
bamboo stalk that grew handy. 
Jack collected the one rifle and 
three revolvers that made the 
armoury of the party and landed 
with them, while the dog followed 
him closely, and the Doctor threw 
ashore the pickaxe and spades, and the two small hatchets, 
that went as equipment. Then he too stepped on to the land. 

They paused, looking at dense undergrowth. Behind 
them was the sullen, slaty-looking channel, flowing from 
they knew not where ; before them loomed the dense, virgin 
forest growth, apparently impenetrable and ending almost 
with the abruptness of a wall a few yards from the water. 
Only bamboos grew sparsely, quite near the channel’s 
edge. The blue haze seemed to thicken round them, the 
forest was a twilit mystery, and the strange, muttering 
under-voice of the primal wilderness troubled the silence 
like a thing of wonder and fear. Spot kept close to his 
master, as if for protection. 

“ Are you sure-? ” Jack asked the Doctor, and did 

not complete the sentence. His words seemed to hang 
unechoing in the thick air. 

“ Sure,*’ the Doctor answered, decisively. 44 The landing 
spot is marked beyond dispute on old Dupont’s parchment. ’' 

44 Then—what next ? ” 

The doctor pointed at the forest wall. 44 To get out of 
this dead unearthliness,” he said, rather irritably, 44 up 
to the glade of the three dead trees. It’s straight in 
through that welter of growth. I wish we’d brought 
another hatchet.” 

They hacked and blazed a way into the forest—the 
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Doctor was able, it seemed, to point the direction with 
absolute certainty. As they got farther ffom the water 
the tangle grew less dense, until they were able to move 
forward with comparative ease, and the way led uphill. 
Then suddenly the gloom of the forest fell away ; they 
stood blinking in the sunlight of a glade, circular in form 
and about a quarter of a mile in diameter. Beneath their 
feet were slabs and boulders of grey rock, between which 
brown, sun-baked grass grew, but there was no other sign 
of vegetation in the glade except for the trunks of three 
dead trees that stood in line, with intervals of nearly a 
score yards between them, and a great, blackish-green, 
tree-like growth to the left of the three dead trunks. 

The Doctor pointed at the strange growth. 

” There ! ” he said excitedly. ” That’s where Dupont 
left his hoard, and that’s his watcher—the one thing I 
could never see.’* 

“ But it’s only a tree—or trees,” Harry Bentley said, 


The Doctor consulted an old, yellowish sheet of parch¬ 
ment—Dupont’s hand had inscribed it—and then, stuffing 
it back in his breast pocket, he took up the pickaxe and a 
spade. ” We’d better get on,” he said. ” Where that 
tree stands is the spot marked.” 

They advanced into the glade, to the left of the three 
dead tree trunks, and toward the strange growth that 
towered forty feet or more above the rocky ground. When 
they came near it, they saw that its black trunks supported 
huge, fleshy, cactus-like leaves, but these leaves were deep 
green in colour and shining with mirror-like glossiness. 
From among them, slender stalks, about twenty or thirty 
in number, thrust up, and each stalk bore at its end 
a flesh-pink flower, three inches or more in diameter; 
they were curious blossoms, with little curved spines 
running across them in lines, and the surface from which 
the spines grew out was like human skin in texture, but 
more pink and alive in colour. 

The thing as a whole was un¬ 
cannily, evilly beautiful, a wonder 
of magnificent leaf and strange 
blossom, all-absorbing, until the 
three saw what lay among its roots. 
For there, half covered in by bones 
of all sizes, feathers of birds and 
butterflies' wings, lay bars and vessels 
of pure gold—a hoard that had once 
been enclosed in strong, iron-bound 
chests, but all of the chests had rotted 
away except the locks and bands and 
corner pieces. There were bars and 
chunks of gold of all sizes and shapes, 
there were cups and ewers and vessels 
shaped like old Roman lamps, all half 
hidden and half revealed in the litter 
of bones and feathers, and 
among the grotesque mix- 
ture were visible two 
human skulls. 

“There’saskull missing,” 
said the Doctor. ” 01 d Du¬ 
pont left two dead men here, 
and then there was the 


for there seemed to be three or four twining trunks, 
each the thickness of a man’s body. 

The afternoon sun shone down on the glade : no 
breath of wind disturbed the forest growth about 
them, neither bird nor insect was visible or audible ; 
they stood in a still, dead world, in which even a 
whisper would have been loud, and insensibly they 
lowered their voices to speak. 

” Well,” Jack remarked, ” it seems that we’ve 
only to take what there is, and go; but that’s a 
wonderful plant there.” 


11 Harry grasped the hand and pulled, while Jack, with one of 
the hatchets, rained down blows on the rigid blossom stalk/* 

(See page 644.) 
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Defries who didn’t come back. Anyhow, we’re saved the 
trouble of digging.” 

“ Look, look ! ” Harry Bentley called, starting back 
suddenly and pointing up at the tree. 

Looking up, they saw that all the growth was swaying 
gently, while the slender, blossom-tipped stems had swung 
round and downward so that, instead of being lifted toward 
the sky, each pinkish, fleshy circle of flower faced straight 
toward them, like an eye at gaze. 

They stared, and the swaying of the glossy leaves went 
on, while the snake-like, blossom-tipped stems of the 
strange growth leaned toward them as a hungry man 
might crane his neck at food. Jack Bentley rubbed his 
eyes with the back of his hand. 

" I feel most amazingly sleepy,” he said. 

“ Then, fight it,” the Doctor answered quickly. ” That’s 
how the tree must act, I think. It makes you sleep, and 
then you don’t wake up. If you chaps will wait here 
with the sacks, I’ll chuck out some of the gold from among 
those roots—if I show signs of growing too sleepy while 
I’m at it, you two must come and drag me out. Punch 
each other if you feel too drowsy.” 

With that he went forward into the shadow of the 
strange tree, and bent over the muddle of bones and metal 
that it shadowed. ft There’s millions, here,” he called 
exultantly, and flung out a bar of plain yellow metal and a 
gold cup that had been wrought by long-dead hands. 

Even as Jack Bentley stooped to pick up the cup there 
came the pained howling of the dog, for Spot had ventured 
too near the devil-tree, and the brothers saw that three 
or four of the tentacle-like blossom stalks had curved 
down and fastened on the dog—and its yelps went on, 
fearfully insistent, until like a flash another stalk smote 
down, its flower tip fastened on Spot's throat, and he was 
drawn up into the centre of the tree, where other stalks 
bent down on to his body and fed. Before the Doctor 
could get clear, one of the tentacles had shot down and 
gripped him by the wrist, causing him to utter a yell of 
agony—the touch of the thing was like the searing of a 
red-hot iron. 

And the thing contracted gradually, pulling the Doctor 
back within reach of the tree. Both Jack and Harry 
sprang to help him, and he held out his other hand. “ Pull 
—for heaven’s sake pull, or I’ll be as that dog is ! ” he said, 
and Harry grasped the hand and pulled, while Jack, with 
one of the hatchets, rained down blows on the rigid blossom 
stalk, making no impression on it. Though the stalk had the 
strength of steel, the hatchet blows fell on it like a crowbar 
on a down cushion—yet Jack struck at the thing until the 
world reeled round him, and then, either by reason of the 
bruising effect of the hatchet, or because of the strength 

of Harry’s grip, the 
Doctor fell away from 
the tree with a great 
patch of flesh torn 
out of his wrist, and 
the blossom that had 
fastened on him raised 
its blood-dripping 
petals skyward again. 

The Doctor stag¬ 
gered away. ” For 
the love of heaven 
don’t go near it 
again ! ” he said, and 
dropped down ex¬ 
hausted on the grass. 
Jack took out his 
handkerchief and tied 
it as tightly as he 
could over the raw, 
red patch on the Doc¬ 
tor’s wrist. 

Then, looking at 
the strange tree again, 
they saw the stems 
Cricket of the Future. — I. that had fastened on 


the dog relax their grip one by one, and the little body fell 
down limply among the treasure and bones at the root 
of the tree—and the petals of each flower that had 
touched him were blood-red. The devil-tree had drained 
every ounce of blood from his body. 

“ Good heavens, what a nightmare I ” Jack Bentley 
said, and shuddered. 

“I’d like to get poor old Spot out and bury him,” 
Harry remarked, “ but-” 

From among a cluster of the blossom stems that had 
not touched the dog, one pale pink circle curved in and 
downward, fastening on the limp body of Spot as if in hope 
that there might be yet a little left. The sight made Jack 
physically sick. 

The Doctor sat up and regarded the strange tree. “ It 
was a mighty close call for me,” he said. “If it hadn’t 
been for you two-” 

He searched among his clothes until he found old Dupont’s 
parchment, and that he flung in among the roots of the 
devil-tree. “ Nobody else shall ever come here,” he said. 
“ There’s a curse on that unnatural growth ; it’s altogether 
too horrible.” 

Jack picked up the gold cup, and with a sudden impulse 
flung it back whence it had come. “ It wouldn't pay for 
Spot,” he said. 

At that the Doctor grasped the bar of gold he had 
thrown out. “ This will pay for my journey here, anyhow,” 
he remarked. ” Let’s go back, and I’ll forget the way 
here as quickly as I can.” 

So they w r ent out from the glade of the three dead trees, 
and, looking back before they entered the forest, saw for 
the last time the mysterious, evil tree, its glossy leaves 
still waving gently in the utter stillness, its slender blossom 
stalks reared skyward. They went dowm through the 
forest to the boat, and got on board. 

“ Will you steer, Doctor ? ” Jack asked. 

The Doctor shook his head. “ I’ve had my hand on 
millions and lost them,” he remarked irrelevantly. “ No, 
we’ll just drift—it’s fitting—till we get to open water.” 

They unfastened their rope and drifted down the reeking, 
twilit waters in a dead silence, for the mysterious under- 
voice that had troubled the waters as they came up was 
stilled now, and the sense of loneliness and fear had 
also gone. For two nights and a day they drifted, and 
then, coming again into clear water, they turned the 
boat’s prow homeward. 


Now, the only time that Harry Bentley tried to tell this 
story in St. John’s, his hearers shook their heads and 
said, “ there was something strange about those Bentley 
boys.” And, since 
the Doctor obsti¬ 
nately affirms that 
he found the gold 
ingot out in the 
forests behind St. 

John’s, and the 
parchment which 
alone could guide 
men to the treasure 
lies at the foot of 
the strange tree, 
there is no possi¬ 
bility of anyone 
finding a way 
there and proving 
that the talewhich 
Harry Bentley 
tried to tell is true. 

So the only evi¬ 
dence is the total 
disappearance of 
Spot, Jack’s 
terrier, and the 
big, ugly scar on 
the Doctor’s wrist. 
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By EDITH STOW. 

VII.—Football among the North American Indians. 


L 


ONG before the earliest pioneers came to the shores of 
America, games of football were played by the 
Indians who then owned the continent. In New 
England, where it was a game belonging exclusively 
to summer, it was played chiefly by the Indians dwelling 
along the sea-coast. Theirs were mighty games in which 
one whole tribe contended against another. 

A sand-beach, smooth and level as a skating-floor, was 
selected for the field. At each end of it was set up a 
goal, consisting of two sticks 
thrust into the sand and leaned 
slantingly across each other like 
the poles of a wigwam. On the 
day of the game the young men 
of the two villages gathered on 
the beach bedecked in all the 
hideous glory of their war paints. 
Their purpose in this was to dis¬ 
guise themselves so that if, during 
the game, any accidents should 
occur to anger a player, it would 
be difficult for him to identify his man and repay the 
grudge at a later day. 

While the Algonquian rules forbade kicking a man's 
heels out from under him to throw him, they did allow a 
player to catch his adversary around the neck as a hold¬ 
back until he himself had kicked the ball. But, on the 
whole, the Indian games were played with the same keen 
spirit of rivalry, but with no more disagreement, than they 



are to-day. 

When they had assembled, the men, who had come fully 
armed, unstrung their bows and dismantled their weapons 
in sign of friendship and hung them up on the bushes along 
the line of the game. They next removed their moccasins, 
for they played barefoot. Then they scratched a mark 
on the sand, and standing each side of it, the two villages 
shook hands across the line. From here they filed to 
their places on the field and at a given signal began the 
struggle to kick the ball through the home goal. 

As the course lay along the seashore it was not unusual 
for a vigorous kick to send the ball out to sea. The nearest 
players followed it and then for a time the game changed 
into a general lubbsring and floundering in the water. 
Meanwhile, in order to have a share in the joyful excitement, 
the boys too young to be admitted to the game ran around 
the edge of it, playing shrilly on reed pipes, and the groups 
of women did a hopping kind of dance and sang the 
glory-deeds of their own particular men. Thus it was a 
glad day for everybody. 

If the dusk fell before the game had been decided, they 


marked the ground that had been gained by the leading 
side and played it out to a victory the day following. 
Then came a big feast, like an outdoor picnic, after which 
they returned home their various ways through the New 
England forests. 

Football, as it was played by the Indians of California, 
bore little resemblance to the New England game. The 
California sport was well ordered, and gave the individual 
players an opportunity to use skill in footwork. There 
was no fixed number of players, aside from the rule that 
the two teams must be equal. The field was a straight, 
level stretch of land. At one end of this two balls were 
laid twelve feet apart ; at the other were set up two goals, 
each of which was made by driving two stakes into the 
ground three feet apart so that they stood upright like the 
posts of a gateway. The distance between the balls and 
the goals differed according to the numbeV of players ; for 
the teams were stationed down the track in two parallel 
lines, the men standing twenty yards apart and the first 
and the last men respectively twenty yards from their 
balls and goals. 

Outside this formation, fifty feet b?hind the balls, 
stood the two men acting as starters. At a signal these 
dashed forward and kicked their respective balls down the 
field towards the first team men. 
following them at a run to give 
another kick in case the first had 
not sent them across the entire 
distance. The first team men 
now had their opportunity for 
individual work in speeding the 
balls still farther down the fines. 
After doing this they joined the 
starters in running down-field, 
ready to be of any assistance. 
Thus the teams followed the balls 
down the track in two ever- 
increasing groups until they were 
all gathered around the goals, 
where the first to send its ball 
through won the game. 

No handling of the ball was 
allowed. When a poorly aimed 
ball made a slanting run across 
the track into the side allotted 
to the opponents, and so for a 
time the two teams worked on 
the same ground, no interference 
was permitted. 

The balls used by all the tribes 
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were much smaller than the modern football. They were 
made of buckskin, or, in later days, of heavy cloth. It is 
interesting to follow the process by which the Indians 
tanned hides and prepared them for such use. When the 
hunter came home from the woods with a skin over his 
shoulder, he threw it down before his door. It then 
became the duty of the women of his family to tan it. 
While it was still fresh a squaw laid the skin across a long 
log and scraped it with a wooden blade or stone scraper 
until she had entirely removed the hair. 

Just as the modern housewife has yeast-cakes among 
her household stores, the Indian squaw kept on hand cakes 
made of deer brains and dead moss kneaded together and 
dried before the fire. One of these cakes was taken out, 
boiled in water and the moss skimmed off. In the solution 
that remained she soaked the hide for some hours, after 
which she wrung it out, stretched and worked it between 
her hands until it was pliable. But it was still tender 
and easily torn. To correct this she built a slow smudgy 
fire, over which she stretched the skin on a frame of green 
boughs, laying first one side and then the other towards 
the smoke. During this process it changed in colour from 
white to brown, the pores were closed and the skin 
toughened. 

If the squaw chanced to have no deer brains on hand 
she knew that the backbone of an eel, pounded fine and 
boiled, would answer nearly as well. 

Out of such a skin, or in later years out of some heavy 
cloth, the Indian boy made his football by first cutting a 
circle ten to fifteen inches in diameter according to the 
size of the ball he wished to make. Around its edge he 
threaded a draw-string in and out by which he shirred it 
up into a pouch or bag. This he stuffed compactly with 
dried moss or small feathers. Since it was impossible 
to draw up the mouth of his pouch so tightly that the filling 
would not leak out under the hard usage it was to receive, 
he overcame the difficulty by cutting another circle two 
or three inches in diameter. This he tucked inside the 
pouch and spread smoothly out over the stuffing of moss 
or feathers, thus closing the mouth of the bag. He then 
had a ball flattened in shape like an apple but very light 
and easily driven. 

Of all Indians the Eskimos were fondest of playing 


football. With them it was a vigorous, exciting game, 
that kept them warm even when the temperature had sunk 
forty degrees below zero. 

There is a mistaken notion that the Eskimos dragged 
through the long winter months in a state of idleness. In 
reality, they were among the busiest of Indian tribes. 
The summer season during which they gathered their 
year’s supply of food was so brief that every minute of 
it was precious. If a spear or a harpoon broke during the 
summer, they could not afford to use the time to mend 
it. There must be another implement of its kind standing 
ready at hand. Consequently the winter months were 
given to making quantities of tools so that everything 
would be in full readiness when summer came. 

It will be easily seen that during the warm weeks no 
one could waste such valuable time in play. Winter was 
their season for amusements; and of all sports, the one 
best loved by them was football. When the Northern 
Lights flashed merrily across the heavens, the boys told 
one another that it was the gods playing football in the 
sky. 

The Eskimos began the game by appointing two leaders, 
who chose alternately from the groups that had gathered 
until it was divided into two equal parties. Then two 
long lines were scratched on the ice or the hard, dry snow. 
Each team formed in a line along its goal facing the 
opponents. The umpire slowly rolled a ball down between 
them, calling out in a loud voice, “ Ai! ” at the exact 
moment it came to a stop. The two teams then rushed 
forward and strove to kick the ball across the enemies’ 
goal. 

In another variety of the Eskimo game the two teams, 
instead of being stationed at their goals, began the game 
by standing in the middle of the field in two compact walls 
so close together that their arms and legs touched. Down 
the ten feet of space intervening between these two lines 
a ball was thrown, which was kicked back and forth from 
one side to the other until it passed through one of them. 
This was a leading advantage for the opposing side; for. 
as can be readily seen, they had already started the ball 
on its way towards the enemies’ goal. Immediately the 
lines broke and a general rush followed until one side 
succeeded in driving the football across the opponents' line. 


Further articles in this series, "GAMES THAT THE INDIANS PLAY'* especially contributed 
to the "Boy's Own Paper"), will appear In the course of the next volume. They will 
Include “Autumn and Winter Games," "Games with Hoops and Spears," "The Game of* 
Shaking the Bowl," and will be flally Illustrated. 


-- 
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The Old-Fashioned Boy. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


H E’D an old-fashioned look, had that old-fashioned boy. 
And his cricket bat looked like an old-fashioned toy; 
He’d an old-fashioned smile on his old-fashioned face. 
And he seemed, in our up-to-date school, out of place ; 
And we said—as he sat with his hands on his lap— 

With a nudge and a smile, “ What an old-fashioned chap ! ’* 

Yet everyone liked him, and all were his friends; 

He’d an old-fashioned way of just making amends, 

If he'd done you a wrong, spread some idle report; 

To the desk where he sat all the boys would resort; 

And they'd say, as a glance where he sat they would throw, 
" He's an old-fashioned chap—yet I like him, you know.” 

He stood up for the youngsters in old-fashioned style. 

He’d give them a word, or a bright cheery smile. 

No bully himself, they should not bullied be. 


Tho* his ways were old-fashioned, ho hit straight and free. 
One day when a coward a small boy struck low. 

He felled him with quite a real old-fashioned blow. 

The masters, too, liked him, he wasn't a sneak; 

No hypocrite he, yet the truth he would speak. 

He'd got old-fashioned notions of keeping his word, 

No tale that was vicious from him could be heard. 

The school it seemed sweeter than e’er it had been. 

His old-fashioned goodness so sound was and clean. 

He will go through the world in his old-fashioned style. 
Raising those that are down with a sweet tender smile. 
Perhaps some will laugh at him, theirs be the shame ! 

I know he’ll keep spotless his old-fashioned name. 

You will know him, if ever you meet, by his face. 

By his old-fashioned courtesy, sweetness, and grace. 
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Last month in these columns I dealt with the record of " Canada 
in Flanders ”—a proud record for ail to read. This month 
I want to say something about the Austral- 
THE STORY asian contingents, who fought so gallantly 

OF THB at Gallipoli against the Turks and who are 

ANZACS. now facing the Germans on the western 

front with equal bravery. The official 
story of “ Anzac ” and its heroes is being written by a competent 
hand ; in the meanwhile we have one or two books which throw 
a vivid light on the great struggle in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Among these is 
“ Glorious Deeds of the Australasians,” 
by E. C. Buley (Melrose, 3s. 6 d. net), a 
volume which is quite w orthy of its splendid 
subject. Here we have the w'hole story of 
the Australian and New Zealand troops 
from the day they left their own shores to 
the present time. It is a fine, stirring 
record that Mr. Buley (himself an Australian) 
has put on paper, a record of a fight 
against terrible obstacles, and of indi¬ 
vidual bravery and dogged determination 
that makes us all proud to call Australasians 
our brothers. Read how the Australians’ 

Third Brigade made its famous rush up the 
steep cliffs at Gaba Tepe—how the New 
Zealanders went into action at Krithia, 
shouting the old Maori war-cry of ” Ake 1 
Ake ! ”—how they fought at Quinn’s Post 
and at Lone Pine; and read, too, of the 
charge of the Australian Light Horse against 
the German trenches to the north of Lone 
Pine, at Russell’s Top and at Dead Man's 
Ridge. All Australia thrilled with pride 
when the story of the Light Horse was 
made public. By the way, every ” B.O.P.” 
reader may not know how the historic name 
" Anzac ” came into being. Mr. Buley makes the following 
note on this :—” It was at this period of their occupation of 
Gallipoli (April, 1915), that the word by w'hich they have 
since become famous was coined. Every case of ammunition 
and every parcel of stores landed on their beaches bore the 
initials of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, thus— 
ANZAC; and the little cove where they were landed was 
quickly christened Anzac Cove. But the real popularity of 
the word dated from the time when an interpreter pointed 
out that this was really a Turkish word, meaning 
* wholly just.’ ” 


There are plenty of good stories in this new book of Austral¬ 
asian heroes. I should like to tell you of the old Turk whom 
the Anzacs christened ” Fatty Bums,” 
’’THE MAN after a well-known shanty-owner ” down 

WITH THE under,” and who was voted ” a really good 

DONKEY.” sport.” The Turk, as a fighter, has gained 

the appreciation of Anzacs; he fought 
cleanly at Gallipoli and played the game, they say. I should 
like, also, to tell you how Sergeant Jacka and others won the 
Victoria Cross for feats of splendid daring * 
but there is only room here for one quota¬ 
tion, and my choice is the story of ” The 
Man with the Donkey.” Here it is :— 
” Perhaps the most famous of all the 
stretcher-bearers at Anzac was the ubiqui¬ 
tous hero knowm to every Australasian 
there as the Man with the Donkey. They 
were a quaint couple. The man was a six- 
foot Australian, hard-bitten and active. 
His gaunt profile spoke of wide experience 
of hard struggles in rough places. The 
Donkey was a little, mouse-coloured animal, 
no taller than a Newfoundland dog. His 
master called him Abdul. The man seemed 
to know by intuition every twist and slope 
of the tortuous valleys of Sari Bair. The 
donkey was a patient, sure-footed ally, 
with a capacity for bearing loads out of all 
proportion to his size. 

” Some days they would bring in as many 
as twelve or fifteen men, gathered at in¬ 
finite risk in the dangerous broken country 
around far-out Quinn’s Post. Every trip 
saw them face the terrors of the Valley of 
Death; here all day and all night the air 
sang with the bullets from the Turkish 
snipers hidden on Dead Man's Ridge. 
Their partnership began on the second day of occupation of 
the Anzac zone of Gallipoli. The man had carried two 
heavy men in succession down the awful slopes of Shrapnel 
Gulley and through the Valley of Death. His eye lit on the 
donkey. * I’ll take this chap with me next trip,’ he said, and 
from that time the pair were inseparable. 

” When the enfilading fire down the valley was at its worst 
and orders were posted that the ambulance men must not go 
out, the Man and the Donkey continued placidly at their work. 
At times they held trenches of hundreds of men spellbound, just 
to see them at their work. Their quarry lay motionless in an 



The New Steel Helmet used by 
British Troops at the Front. 
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open patch, in easy range of a dozen Turkish rifles. Patiently 
the little donkey waited under cover, while the man crawled 
through the thick scrub until he got within striking distance. 
Then a lightning dash, and he had the wounded man on his 
back and was making for cover again. In those fierce seconds 
he always seemed to bear a charmed life. 

44 Once in cover he tended his charge with quick skilful move¬ 
ments. ' He had hands like a woman’s,’ said one who thinks 
he owes his life to the Man and the Donkey. Then the limp 
form was balanced across the back of the patient animal, and, 
with a slap on its back and the Arab 
donkey-boy’s cry of * Gee ! ’ the man 
started off for the beach, the donkey 
trotting unruffled by his side. 


44 For a month or more they continued 
their work. No one kept count of the 
number of wounded men they brought 
back from the firing line. One morning 
the dressers at the station near the 
dangerous turn in the valley called 
' The Pump,’ saw them go past, and 
shouted a warning to the man. The 
Turks up on Dead Man’s Ridge were 
very busy that day; moreover, a 
machine-gun was turned on a dangerous 
part of the valley path. The man re¬ 
plied to the warning with a wave of his 
hand. Later he was seen returning, the 
donkey laden with one wounded man and 
the man carrying another. As they 
reached the dangerous turn the machine- 
gun rattled out, and the man fell, with 
a bullet through his heart. The donkey 
walked unscathed into safety. 

44 There was a hush through the 
Australian trenches that night, when 
the news went round that the Man with 
the Donkey had 4 got it.’ His grave 
bears the rough inscription :— 

44 4 Sacred to the memory of 
Private W. Simpson, of the Third 
Field Ambulance, West Australia.’ 

44 But if you wish an Australian to tell you his story, you must 
ask for the Man with the Donkey.” 


Wearers of the Kestrel Badge of the B.O.F.C. often tell me 
of the interest that is taken in that tasteful little emblem 
wherever it is displayed. Its attractive 
THE BIRD appearance excites curiosity, and absolute 

OF OUR strangers frequently inquire as to its meaning 

BADGE. when they see it. If for that reason only, 

our members should make themselves 
familiar with facts about the Kestrel, which is one of the hand¬ 
somest little hawks that flies; and, if in any way possible, they 
should acquire their information by first-hand study’ of the bird 
itself. Here are one or two notes that may be useful to you 
should you propose to go kestrel-hunting, as I will phrase it. 

The Kestrel, or Wind-hover, is found pretty well all over this 
country during the spring and summer. In the autumn, though, 
many Kestrels from the north proceed to the south of England, 
whence many Kestrels that have been living there migrate to 
warmer climates oversea. Plenty of Kestrels, however, always 
remain with us. The best time to look for them is in the evening 
and in the early morning. The best places are in the quite open 
country away from woods and forests, and, most particularly, 
in such localities as abound with a plentiful supply of field- 
mice, voles, frogs and lizards, which form the Kestrel’s chief 
prey. With probability of success you may watch for the 
Kestrel in fields where numbers of cockchafers and dor-beetles 
are flying, those insects being the English substitutes for 
locusts, upon which latter the Kestrel feeds freely on 
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migrating to Northern Africa, as is sometimes its habit. 
When seeking for food the Kestrel beats carefully over the 
country, now and again hovering on the wind, hence its 
expressive secondary title of wind-hover. The name Kestrel 
is derived from the plaintive cry of the bird, querela in 
Latin. As further clues to identification, besides its practice 
of hovering and its distinctive cry, I may mention the 
Kestrel’s graceful manner of flight, its chestnut colour, and 
its long pointed wings. By those five characteristics you 
may know the bird of our badge. 


As I noted last month, the list of 
44 Boy’s Own ” Field Club branches is 
steadily growing, but 
SOME there are several 

B.O.F.C. parts of the country 

that are still unrepre¬ 
sented. I shall be 
glad to hear of any more new clubs that 
arc being formed. Writing of these 
clubs reminds me again that there is 
some misapprehension in the minds of 
certain readers. Let me repeat what I 
said last month, viz., that i: is not neces¬ 
sary to form or to join a branch in order 
to be a member of the B.O.F.C. Ever}' 
reader can avail himself of this member¬ 
ship to enter for the competitions. 
There is no entrance fee and there is 
no registration necessary. The only 
register kept at headquarters is the list 
of branches, and the names and addresses 
of the various Hon. Secretaries. Every 
member is urged to join a branch, how¬ 
ever (and to form one where possible), 
as so much more advantage is to be 
gained from association with other 
fellows pursuing the* same hobby. I 
want to see, also, more club magazines 
started. 


WAR TYPES. XL 
INDIAN 


—AN OUTPOST OF 
LANCBRS. 


The following competitors for April 
and May are deserving of special com¬ 
mendation : —Alexander Prosser (Crawley); G. W. Dix 
(Boxmoor) ; Douglas Shirra (Broughton-in-Fumess, drawing 
of a Tree-Creeper); J. Phillips (Walthamstow); Edward 
Benson (Birkenhead) ; Eric G. Brown (Northwood) ; V. W 
Hacker (Romsey) ; A. Clive James (Gloucester); J. T 
Barclay (St. Margaret 's-on-Thames); H. Broad (Sheffield) 
R. Willmott (Stanstead Abbotts); J. II. Jeffree (Sleaford 
Claud Marns (London, E.); Harold A. Freeman (Alderbury^ 
Gerald K. Martyn (Sedbergh) ; H. L. Judd (Waddesdon- 
C. P. Farrant (Great Malvern); Mark H. Oxley (Swinton, 
Yorks) ; E. A. Morton (Coventry, a drawing of a Reed- 
Warbler’s Nest) ; George Stampe (Brocklesby) ; E. C. Riggall 
(Louth) ; Cecil W. Wilkinson (Kamloops, British Columbia 
Reg. I. Tilley (Leicester); G. Stubbings (Leicester); Frank 
Fitton (Shelley, Huddersfield). 

A. L. H 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the "B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so man; 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form o! 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, "KO.P*” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 
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An English Boy’s Adventures in Wild Tibet 
By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 


Author of “Sinclair of the Scout*," “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail, 
“Through Afghan Snowa," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


A SILENT FORTRESS. 


how to make the most of things. Ah, there it goes ! ” 
Langsam with a vigorous pull had dragged the rope out of 

Dick's hand. 

Dick was so interested in watching the swimmer that 
he did not reply. The art of swimming was so entirely 
new to him that he had an idea that it was as natural an 
accomplishment as walking or leaping. If the current 
had not been so strong he would have followed Langsam. 
At length they saw the Chinaman clambering up the rock 
some distance down the river. He danced violently up 
and down for some five minutes, and rubbed snow upon his 
limbs, then started to run in order to get opposite the 
place whence he had begun his swim. They saw him 
examining the bundle which he had carried on his head. 
From his gestures they concluded that his clothes were 
wet through. 

“ I thought so,” said Cameron, with a smile ; ” it is no 
easy thing, when swimming, to carry a bundle on the 
head and keep it dry. Poor old Langsam must be nearly 
frozen. And he has no means of making a fire. What 
is he up to ? ” 

The Chinaman, now in his wet garments, waved his hand 
and shouted some words which they could not distinguish. 
He was pointing to a thick clump of trees which grew 
about two hundred yards from the river. Walking towards 
it he was soon lost to sight. In less than an hour he 
reappeared, dragging a fallen pine tree after him. In a 
short time he had fastened the rope around other long stems, 
and, securing the end to a straight rock, launched them 
into the current. His hope was that they would float 
about halfway across the stream, but he was disappointed. 
The swift current caught them, when they were about 
twenty yards from the bank, and swept them down the 
stream and on to the side where he was standing. Without 
a longer rope it was hopeless to attempt to bridge the 
river. 

As Cameron watched him his eye happened to catch 
sight of a foaming ridge which whitened the river about 
half a mile farther down. Langsam noticed it almost as 
soon as Cameron did. Casting off the rope from the rock, 
but holding it firmly, the Chinaman let the logs float 
down the stream, his comrades keeping pace with him 
on the opposite bank. When they came near the foaming 
ridge the logs jammed and were held in place. 

Across the river, leaving a depth of some three feet 
above it, a ridge ran. In the middle of the stream, where 
the current was fiercest, the ridge appeared to be broken, 
for there was little spray. Two rocks seemed to form a 
pathway for the waters. Langsam’s quick mind instantly 


E ARLY next day the comrades started on their 
return journey down the long ravine. Cameron 
had thought the whole matter out as he sat 
guarding the camp during his sentry-go. The 
strong river, rushing out of the mountains and joining the 
main stream not far from the grass-covered plain, rose in 
his memory. He wondered that he had not stopped to 
make some investigation of the place when they had 
entered the ravine. It would have saved a considerable 
amount of trouble and toil. 

When the comrades reached the junction of the streams, 
Cameron saw that there was no alternative before them 
but to swim across. Langsam could swim like an otter ; 
Dick, of course, had not the slightest knowledge of the art. 
As they stood upon the rocky bank, Langsam took in the 
situation and began to slip off his clothes, making them 
into a bundle which could be fastened upon his head. 
Before he plunged into the stream he took one end of the 
rope and fastened it round his waist. 

” Stleam jolly klick—sweep legs away—dlown Langsam 
befo’ he havee time say ‘ Golly.’ Hold fast, Kamloon. 
pull if cullent sweepee me 'way, pull likee mad. Here goes ” 
Without another word he slipped into the river, and 
was at once battling with all his might against the rushing 
stream. Before he had made a few strokes he was carried 
some twenty yards. 

” Strike across at a long angle, Langsam, and look out 
for rocks. If you are carried down the river it will only 
be when the rope has run out; so you are safe as far as it 
will go,” shouted Cameron. 

Before another five minutes had gone by Cameron saw 
that the rope was not going to be of any use. Langsam 
was being carried so far down the river that the length 
would be entirely ineffective ; except, of course, in the 
case of accident, when by means of the rope the China¬ 
man could be dragged into safety. 

“ If Langsam throw's the rope adrift, Dick, haul in 
quickly ; if he does not, let it go, and he will take it with 
him to the other side. He is a strong swimmer and knows 
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realised the right course to adopt. Allowing the pines 
to get into the current, he guided them, by means of the 
rope, until they lay across this natural gateway. The 
waters foamed over them, but the stout timber held. 

“ Come on, Dick,” said Cameron ; " now we can manage 
to make the passage without swimming. Follow me, and 
keep your footing. Never mind a wetting. The ridge 
begins before we get into deep 
water. Wait a little, I’ll try first.” 

Taking one bundle of their 
precious little store of food on one 
shoulder, Cameron walked into the 
river. The water was over his 
waist, but he did not hesitate. 

Soon it was no more than over 
his knees. He stumbled along 
until he reached the first rock of 
the gateway and could lay his hand 
upon the tree which lay across it. 

Langsam had already crawled to 
the other rock, and there “was 
nothing between them but the ten 
yards of deep water. 

“ Right you are, Langsam,” 
said Cameron. ” I can manage to 
make my way through the spray. 

Be ready to grab the provisions.” 

” Better wait, Kamloon, till I 
klawl over the tlee, plenty stlong 
kullent here, lun like wild ass.” 

” No, stay where you are ; I can 
do it. Here goes 1 ” 

Throwing one arm over the pine 
Cameron slipped into the deep 
water, and began to make his way 
towards the anxious Langsam. 

The next minute the fierce current 
caught him, his legs were swept 
under the pine, the provisions 
vanished, and he found himself 
drawn down beneath the tree, and 
all the waters of Tibet seemed to be roaring in his ears. 
He rose to the surface some thirty yards down the river 
and was hard put to it to keep himself afloat. 

He was a strong swimmer, but the waves buffeted him 
as though he were nothing more than a piece of drifting 
wood. He wisely threw himself on his back, and allowed 
the current to carry him along until he recovered his 
breath. The weight of his thick clothing hampered his 
movements, and the intense cold of the water began to 
cause him inconvenience. Striking out, with a long breast 
stroke, he set his face towards the bank, and began one 
of the most exhausting struggles of his life. Many times 
he despaired ; but the sight of Langsam, rushing along the 
bank, gave him renewed courage. His progress down the 
river was swift enough, but still, after some twenty minutes’ 
arduous endeavour, he was not more than thirty yards 
from the centre of the stream. He was tempted to give 
up, and allow the river to carry him where the current 
decreed. 

Langsam flung off his clothes and ran along, reaching 
a spot some ten or fifteen yards below Cameron. There 
he plunged in when Cameron came abreast, and hastened 
to the rescue of his comrade. Flinging himself flat upon 
his back, Cameron allowed him to place his hands under 
his shoulders, and thus floating, and both kicking out 
vigorously, they managed to get into quieter water and 
were able to scramble out. 

” Golly, Kamloon,” panted Langsam, ” jolly near go, 
and a lot of glub gone to bottom of stleam. Poor Dick 
flitened out of him wits, standing up there wif him mouf 
open. Must lub snow on legs ; me getting plenty stiff. 
Can you lun, Kamloon ? ” 

” Goodness knows, Langsam; I feel frozen, and am 
aching in every limb. That beastly river seems to be full 
of whips. We must try to keep a move on, though, or 
Dick will think we are done for.” 


They moved painfully to where Langsam had flung 
his clothes down, and as the Chinaman collected his 
garments and got into them, Cameron trotted up the 
bank in order to show Dick that all was right. Luckily 
two bundles of provisions were left, and if they could 
be brought over in safety it would be possible to start 
a fire and make some tea and soup. 

Cameron saw that their best plan 
would be to float a number of logs 
down the stream, so that, by good 
luck, a substantial breakwater of 
timber might be made, by means 
of the pines already in position. 
There was plenty of fallen timber in 
the woods. For a few hours the 
two men worked hard, dragging the 
logs down to the river and flinging 
them into the stream. 

The exercise warmed them, and 
soon they had the joy of seeing 
a very substantial wooden cause¬ 
way blocking up the pathway 
between the rocks. Additional 
trees at length made it possible for 
Dick to walk over. Carrying the 
bundles well out of reach of the 
water, he waded until he came to 
the timber. There Langsam 
grabbed the bundles and trans¬ 
ported them to the other side. 
Dick clambered up, and in a few 
minutes the comrades clasped 
hands, and the difficult passage was 
achieved. 

The forest, like all Tibetan grass 
lands and plateaus, was plentifully 
stocked with game, and in a short 
time Langsam had a big fire 
blazing, and a hare and some sand- 
grouse were being made into a 
savoury stew. With clothes well 
dried, and a good shelter of logs and brushwood to 
keep off the wind, the comrades soon forgot the dangers 
and discomforts of the river, and that night enjoyed the 
slumber which only comes to those who have spent a long 
day in the open and have the stars above their heads. 

Next day they followed the course of the stream which 
joined the main river. They found the banks well wooded, 
and everywhere signs of abundant game. About three 

miles up they came in sight of a vast opening in the moun¬ 

tains. From where they stood a pass, formed like a huge 
equilateral triangle, fronted them. Its base was about five 
miles across, and some ten miles distant from them ; its 
apex was formed by a huge rock, some three hundred feet 
high. The river formed the perpendicular of the triangle ; 
but near the apex it divided, and swept in two streams 
around the great rock, uniting again about forty yards in 
front of it. It thus formed a deep moat. 

But what attracted Cameron’s attention was the ruin of 
what was once a great building. An ancient stone bridge 
was thrown across the stream. A massive wall, with 
curious battlements, was built right across the bridge, but 
there was no sign anywhere of a gateway. Crowning the 
summit of the rock were the ruins of a fortress. About 
half way up, a high wall with battlements stretched right 
across the rock. At each end, overlooking the river, were 
bastion towers. Silence brooded over the place, and. 
although the comrades watched for several hours, they could 
find no indication that the building was inhabited. 

” It must be a monastery,” said Dick ; ” although it 
looks so quiet, there may be hundreds of priests dwelling 
within it.” 

” But how do they get inside ? ” queried Cameron 
” There are no gates that I can see.” 

” By secret passages hewn out of the rocks. Cameron. 

I have seen such in several parts of Tibet near Lhasa.” 

” That may be, but it looks to me to be deserted. It 
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was a clever brain which designed that place, my boy, it 
commands the valley both ways and is overlooked nowhere. 
The armies of Tibet and China could not take it without 
modern artillery and scaling ladders. Twenty men with 
rifles could hold those bastions so long as their ammunition 
lasted. The only chance would be to starve them out. 
I wish I knew how to get in 1 ” 

" Soon gettee in, Kamloon, if nobody there,” said Lang- 


sam, 44 watchee, watchee to-night and to-mollow, and if 
nobody move we tly to find way in. If can’t find ways 
Langsam climb up wallee in flont. Sure to be holce where 
foot can go. You lie low till to-mollow, keep peeper 
skinned, and if allee kliet (quiet) up we go. See ? ” 

41 I see, Langsam ; it sounds jolly simple, but perhaps 
it will not be difficult to find a way in by some secret 
passage.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

MAKING DISCOVERIES. 



L YING well out of sight, they watched the fortress 
for two days, and by that time were convinced 
that it was untenanted. Stealing quickly over 
the bridge, they began to search around the base 
of the rock, looking in every spot, likely and unlikely, 
for concealed doorways. They spent the whole of one day, 
but could get no nearer to the solution of the mystery. 
Numerous caves were explored, but not a sign of hole or 
passage could be discovered. 

44 Confound the thing,” said Cameron, 44 where in the world 
can the doorway have been placed ? We must examine 
the wall which is in front of the bridge. The gateway 
may have been built up after the place was deserted.” 

44 Not likely, Kamloon,” Langsam said, with a grin, 
“ Tibetan not so fond of work. When placee no good 
longer to live in. Tibetan not fool enough to build wall 


to keepee nobody out and nobody in. Tly again, my 
sonny, tly again.” 

44 Oh, shut up, Langsam, if you can’t make a better 
suggestion than that. I wonder,” he added, turning to 
Dick, 44 if they used ladders ? ” 

44 No, Cameron, they must have made secret passages 
somewhere. What are you doing, Langsam ? ” 

44 Cutting pegs, Dick, wif sharp points and thick heads; 
Kamloon not knowee how to use thick head. Langsam 
do, had one many years now.” 

I’ll punch it for you, Langsam, you heathen, if you 
don’t shut up.” Cameron was getting annoyed. 

44 Ah, Kamloon, Langsam do the punching, wif a stone.” 
As he spoke Langsam walked up to the wall and began 
to make a careful scrutiny of its rugged front. The pegs 
were in his belt, and the rope was 




•‘The 
next 
minute 
the fierce 
current caught him, 
his legs were swept 
under the pine . . . and he found 
himself drawn dovin beneath 
the tree.' 4 ( See page 650.) 
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slung over his shoulders. Nodding carelessly he began to 
climb slowly up the face of the wall. Wherever he found 
a smooth place he drove in a peg, and, putting the ham¬ 
mering stone back into the capacious pocket formed in 
his blouse by his belt, stood upon the wood. In ten 
minutes he was sitting on the top of the wall, smiling 
down amiably upon Cameron and Dick. Dropping the 
rope he made the end fast and called out to Cameron. 

“All kliet, sonny, uppee wif you, the thick head* has 
done the tlick. Stand on pegs, catchee hold of lope, 
and there you are.” 

“ Are you sure there is nobody about ? ” 

“ Only a silly Chinaman, and he don’t count. Comee up, 
Scotlandman, don't be aflaid, Langsam will takee good 
care of the little boyee.” 

“ I’ll little boyee you when I come up, old yellow-face. 
You have got more sense in your little finger than I have 
in my whole body, but here goes.” 

Cameron and Dick were soon on the top of the wall, 
following Langsam up the narrow pathway which led to 
the bastioned wall. Here again, pegs and rope had to 
aid them. Once over this barrier they cautiously ascended 
the rocky way which led to the ruins. 

They found that the top of the rock was about a mile 
in circumference, and upon this the remains of very ancient 
buildings stood. Some of these were so tumbled down 
that they formed great heaps of fallen stone, but others 
were in a good state of preservation. A massive doorway 
admitted the adventurers into a hall of stately proportions; 
blackened wood rafters supported the ceilings, and on the 
rough walls were painted decorations and sacred pictures. 
Several large clay statues, of Buddha seated and smiling 
placidly, confronted them from the comers of the room. 
Some carved bamboo flutes, several ancient weapons and 
suits of armour, and a great heap of broken pottery, lay 
scattered on the floor. The windows were fairly wide, 
giving a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
The dust of centuries lay everywhere. 

Stepping quietly—for the profound silence impressed 
them with a sense of awe—Langsam and Dick followed 
Cameron as he passed from room to room. In one of the 
great square towers they discovered a flight of steps which 
led them to the flat roof. From there the prospect was 
amazing in its wonderful beauty. Down the valley they 
saw the stream shining in the rays of the sun, and far 
away were the woods and slopes which led towards Lhasa. 
Up the valley, their eyes ranged over a marvellously fertile 
stretch of country until the view was closed by the soaring, 
snow-covered peaks of giant mountains. All around were 
frowning precipices and glittering slopes. Below, the 
precipitous rock offered a sheer descent into the encircling 
moat -1 ike river. The keen wind, blowing off ice-fields, 
brought a glow and colour to their checks, and they drew 
in the fresh air with keen delight. 

“ How beautiful the world is, Cameron,” said Dick, with 
a smile. “ I never dreamed that there was a finer prospect 
anywhere than that which is to be seen from the roof of 
Potala, but this surpasses it.” 

“ W ait till you see a Scottish glen, my boy, or an English 
village, or the spires and towers of Oxford on a fine May 
morning, then you’ll know what beauty is. Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like—home ! ” 

“ Home, Cameron, home ? W hat does that mean ? ” 
said Dick, moved by the tremor in Cameron’s voice. “ I 
don’t know what ‘ home ' is.” 

Cameron sighed, and his eyes filled. 

“ Home, my boy, is where the old folks live, and—and— 
hang it all, Langsam, what are you grinning at ? I wish 
to goodness 1 had left you on the banks of that blessed river 
in China.” 

To conceal his emotion Cameron tried to whistle a tune, 
and Langsam, blinking his eyes, chanted an old Tibetan 
song of triumph. The carriers usually sing it when they 
have surmounted a particularly difficult mountain pass. 

“ Lha sollo, lha sollo ! Lha gyallo, lha gyallo ! " 

(" llail, hail! Victory, victory to the gods! ") 


As they descended to the bastion wall once again, Cameron 
noticed a low wide doorway which was in a small square 
building surmounted by a dome. The door was studded 
with thick spikes, and was open. Pushing his way in, lie 
saw steps cut out of the rock. They disappeared in the 
thick darkness which lay beneath. 

“ When we get our provisions up, Langsam, and can 
make some torches, we must have an investigation here. 
This looks like a stairway leading to the depths. It may 
help us to solve the mystery concerning the entrance to the 
old fort.” 

Langsam was not long over the task. They lighted a 
fire in the large hall and spent the night, under the shelter 
of a roof, with a new sense of pleasure and satisfaction. 
Perhaps their greatest comfort lay in being out of the range 
of the bitter winds which always blow in Tibet. The 
country is one of the windiest on earth. All through the 
year westerly, north-westerly, and easterly winds sweep 
over the high table-lands without intermission—that is, 
during the day. At night they seem to retire to rest. 

From nine o’clock in the morning to the hour of sunset 
they blow with varying degrees of swiftness, sometimes 
reaching a velocity of over fifty miles an hour. At altitudes 
of from fifteen thousand to eighteen thousand feet there is 
comparatively little wind. It is always piercingly cold, and 
sometimes on an exposed pass a whirlwind will catch a man, 
Sweep him off his feet and into the air, and dash him to 
pieces against the rocks. The strong winds account for 
the fact that the perpetual snow-line in Tibet, on tbe highest 
and most exposed mountains, is about twenty thousand 
feet, that is, at an elevation considerably higher than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

When it is remembered that Lhasa is over eleven thou¬ 
sand feet above sea level, and that the old fortress in which 
the adventurers were now sleeping was several thousand 
feet higher than the city, it will be seen that there was a 
very considerable advantage in being able to lie within the 
shelter of massive stone walls which had resisted the fiercest 
gales for nearly two thousand years. 

The morning brought the solution of the mystery of the 
entrance to the fortress. Taking a number of torches and 
the rope, Cameron, I^angsam, and Dick descended the rock- 
hewn steps under the old dome. For a great depth the 
steps continued without a break, then Cameron came upon 
a yawning hole of impenetrable blackness. Langsam 
immediately volunteered to be the first to go down the 
rope. 

“ Slip it through those iron rings,” said Cameron, point¬ 
ing, “ and let it fall, doubled. I can soon find out the 
depth.” 

As it happened, the funnel-like passage was only about 
ten feet deep. The steps continued after that until once 
again they came upon another descent. 

“ Same business,” said Cameron. ” I'll go down first 
and report.” 

At certain equal distances the funnels recurred. It was 
clear that rope ladders, which could easily be removed, had 
been placed in a series of funnels, which ran through the 
rock, and that the steps were cut to reach right down into 
the foundations. Fortunately their rope was sufficiently 
long to allow the adventurers to reach an extensive rock 
chamber, which evidently terminated the descent. A six- 
foot opening led into a sloping passage of about sixty fix: 
long ; then came a natural cavern, at the extreme end of 
which a faint light could be discerned. 

Making for the light,Cameron came upon a mass of earth 
and broken stone. He was compelled to crawl upward 
through an aperture so narrow that he could hardly fore 
himself along. He found himself in a thick tangle of bru>h- 
wood. Followed by Langsam and Dick he now stood in 
the open air, about forty yards to the left of the bridge 
which crossed the moat, and not far from the place where 
they had first camped and watched to see if the fortress 
were inhabited or not. 

“ Well, Langsam, my hero,” said Cameron, slapping the 
Chinaman on the back, “ what do you think of this • 
Pretty clever, eh ? The old builders knew what they were 
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doing when they 
enlarged the 
caves and cut 
the passages. This 
seems to be the only 
way out, and a jolly awkward 
one it is. I tell you one thing, 
my boy, we shall need plenty of rope, 
and lots of tools to make ladders if 
we are going to take up our abode in 
the old fortress.” 

It was a fact that the ancient build¬ 
ing had been designed and completed 
without having a gateway or other 
means of entrance save that of certain secret passages. 
Possibly a flight of steps had formerly given access to the 
outer wall, but there were no indications of it. The bridge 
across the river was of the same ancient construction as 
the fortress. Early in the first Christian century the 
building had been used for military purposes, the situation 
being an unmatched one so far as this particular pass was 
concerned.. It was true it was not the direct road to 
Lhasa, but from the Chinese frontier the way offered a 
means of reaching the capital by a difficult and much more 
sequestered road. 

Later, the fortress became a monastery, and was so used 
until the fifteenth century, when it was deserted by its 
crowds of priests on their removal to another part of Tibet. 
Since then it had been unoccupied, and a considerable 
portion had fallen into ruins. As the great caravan road 
to Lhasa became moie popular the mountain pass fell into 
such disuse that even bandits found it unprofitable to lie in 


N EAR a wide open 
space, about a 
mile from the 
market-place of 
Lhasa, there stand rows of 
very peculiar-looking huts. 
In form they resemble 
bee-hives. The walls and 
roofs are made of the horns 
of cattle, imbedded in mud 
which hardens, under the 
influences of sun and 
wind, into a material 
as hard as concrete. 
The doorways arc low. 
Inside, the hovels are 
filthy, ill-smelling, and 
dark. Numerous fierce 
dogs prowl about. 
Although ownerless, the 
dogs are attached, 
in some way peculiar 
to their wild nature, 
to this forbidding 
place and resent the 
coming of any 
strange dog. The 
entire neighbourhood 
is shunned by the 
Tibetans even in 
daylight, while at 
night the boldest 
man in Lhasa would 
not dare to venture 
within its narrow 
lanes. 

The people who 
live in these hovels 
are of an appearance which suits the character of the 
place. Squat, broad-shouldered, strong-handed ruffians, 
with fierce, gleaming eyes and sinister faces, they slink 
in and out of the low doorways like stealthy beasts of 
prey. A sharp knife and square-bladed axe are stuck in 
every man’s belt. Sometimes, in addition to these weapons, 
they carry spades and a kind of pickaxe. 

The horn-hovels are unique in Lhasa, and in them cattle- 
slaughterers and buriers of the dead live. The method of 
the disposal of dead bodies is a horrible one in Tibet, and 
the men who follow the avocation are the scum of the 
outcasts of the city. The cattle-slaughterers are little 
better. As a rule, the outcasts add to their gruesome 
professions that of robbery and murder. Each hovel would 
reveal stories of cruelty and horror if the walls could but 
speak. Any unfortunate traveller or merchant who had 
the misfortune to stray ignorantly within the purlieus of 
the horn-hovels disappeared for ever. 


“ Silence brooded over the place, and, although the 
comrades watched for several hours, they could find no 
Indication that the building was inhabited.” (See paqe 650 .) 


wait for travellers who never came, and thus the old fort¬ 
ress dominated a deserted roadway and stood sentinel over 
a silent valley. 

But the value of the pass was known to the Chinese 
Amban and his superiors in Pekin, and whenever any secret 
consignments were to be forwarded from China to Tibet 
the caravan was ordered to take the old deserted road, 
and by a detour of some twenty miles or so thus reach the 
capital on the side which lay most remote from Pekin. For 
any strategic advance from the direc¬ 
tion of the north-east of Tibet, the 
road was of great value and of the 
utmost importance. 

M ' ' '— 


THE MEN OF THE HORN- 
HOVELS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
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Usually each villain preferred to be a solitary in his 
various avocations, but sometimes an outstanding individual 
gathered a group and formed a band of which he became 
the leader. If he had ingenuity he did all he could to draw 
victims within reach of the gang. 

Such a group, on a dark, moonless night in mid-winter, 
were crouching around a kind of open-air stove which was 
used for the burning of argol or dung fuel. The flickering 
light lit up a circle of faces which would have terrified any 
ordinary man. Every wickedness that man or demon 
was capable of seemed to be stamped upon their brutal 
countenances. Outside the circle of fire the blackness of 
the night was intense. 

About half an hour after midnight some of the dogs 
hovering near growled and peered into the darkness. A 
flickering light, in a Chinese lantern, was to be seen dancing 
along one of the alleys. It was slung upon the end of a 
pole which a man carried before him. About twenty yards 
behind this individual several other lanterns appeared. 
No sound of footsteps broke the silence, for the eight men 
who were approaching were wearing thick-soled boots of 
Tibetan felt. Presently a shrill whistle sounded and a 
giant of a man, carrying a pole-axe in his hand, crawled 
out of one of the hovels and strode 
towards the group around the fire. 

The lantern was now a few yards 
away, and six men showed up out of 
the gloom. They were carrying what 
appeared to be a heavy burden. Two 
long poles had been thrust through 
the ropes which tied up some large 
object in a thick bag, and the men had 
borne the burden on their shoulders by 
means of the long poles. They threw 
the bag into the dim circle of the fire¬ 
light. The giant bent down and ex¬ 
amined it carefully. He gave a grunt 
of approval. The sack contained a 
human body. 

“ Who is he ? ” growled the leader, 

” Tibetan or Chinese ? ” 

“ Tibetan, we think,” was the reply ; 

" but we find it difficult to see his face 
because of the blood upon it. Kiang 
hit him on the head with his hatchet.” 

“ Kiang is always quick with his 
weapons—too quick, sometimes. Where 
did you find the man ? ” 

Kiang, who was trying to untie one of the knots, raised 
his ugly face and grinned. 

He was kneeling beside the prison-cave speaking to 
the Bhutanese yak-men who are imprisoned there. The 
Regent seized them because he suspected they were 
bringing rifles tq the Chinese Amban. When he searched 
the caravan he found nothing but brick tea and garments. 
He swore they had concealed the rifles somewhere outside 
Lhasa, and flung them into the prison-” 

“The demons make thee dumb, Kiang!” broke in the 
leader impatiently. “Tell me about the man.” 

Kiang leaped to his feet and laid his hand upon his 
hatchet. 

” Raise it, if you dare ! ” said the giant fiercely ; ” and 
I'll brain you where you stand. Come to the story about 
the man.” 

He kicked the body and spat viciously into the fire. 
Kiang resumed his tale. 

” He was whispering, but we heard him promise to give 
the yak-men rich rewards if they would lead him to the 
place where they had left the packages. He spoke of 
gold and pearls and wonderful jewels which he would give. 
I crept up and hit him on the head with the flat of my axe, 
and—there he is ! ” 

” You are a jewel, Kiang, drag him into my hut. We 
will search him there. Gold, pearls, and jewels, you say; 
lose no time, this is a rich prize.” 

The giant grabbed one part of the sack and Kiang the 
other, and the body was laid on the ground inside the hut. 


Three men followed, and the hovel was now crowded with 
intensely interested men. The others stood around the 
low entrance. The ropes were soon cast off, the sacking 
torn away, and deft hands began searching the clothing 
of the unconscious victim. Nothing was overlooked in 
the search, but not a single article of value was found. 
There was a growling chorus of disgust as the leader rose 
to his feet. 

” You are a fool, Kiang, with useless ears and dull eyes. 
This man is a beggar. Drag him outside and finish your 
work. You can fling the body on the heap of the dead. 
It is time for supper. 

The disgusted Kiang laid hold of the heels of the prostrate 
man and dragged hum outside. He was drawing out 
his axe when a savoury odour greeted his nostrils. His 
comrades round the fire had just poured the contents of 
a huge pot into a number of large bowls, and already 
sharp appetites were making the hot food disappear like 
magic. 

“ He can wait a little,” muttered Kiang, as he turned 
away from the body, 11 an hour or two will make no 
difference to him; but two minutes will make a big 
difference to my supper. These greedy swine will devour 
everything.” 

The wind which was * now driving 
the clouds along was bitterly cold, 
carrying on its icy wings the fierceness 
of thousands of miles, so Kiang and 
his comrades wrapped their thick 
sheep-skin cloaks around them and 
crouched as near as possible to the 
fire. They speedily exhausted the con¬ 
tents of the big pot and then began to 
drink copious draughts of “ marwa," or 
Tibetan beer. Their captive, now 
utterly forgotten, lay some fifteen 
yards away. 

Poor Langsam—for he it was who 
was the unfortunate victim of the 
brutality of Kiang—lay as still as the 
dead. The blood had caked upon his 
face. The bitterly cold wind began to 
act beneficially and at length he 
opened his eyes. He was confused 
and shaken, but gradually his senses 
returned and he began to understand 
the situation. The strange costumes 
of the men around the fire, their 
weapons and surroundings, revealed to him who his 
captors were, and he knew that his life was indeed hanging 
by the merest thread. He was cramped, stiff, and helpless. 

An hour passed slowly, another, and Langsam began 
to feel his strength returning. The crisis of his fate came 
suddenly. The giant, having finished his potations, rose 
and was stumbling towards his hovel when he perceived 
the prostrate form of his captive. 

” Ho, Kiang 1 ” he shouted angrily, ” did I not order 
you to finish this man and fling his body on the heap ? 
You think of nothing but eating and drinking. Give me 
my axe, you lazy dog.” 

Without waiting for a reply he snatched up the heavy 
weapon and poised it above his head for a moment, pre¬ 
paring to deliver a fatal blow. Langsam did not hesitate- 
His foot shot out like a lightning flash and the giant 
received a kick in the stomach which was like the blow 
of a battering ram. 

The howl of anguish which was forced from his lip? 
startled Kiang and his comrades. Turning round, they 
saw their leader rolling upon the ground and standing 
over him a short, powerful-looking figure with a pole-a.v 
in his hands. They sprang to their feet and grabbed 
their weapons; but the next instant a hurricane of death - 
dealing blows came showering upon them. 

Langsam was, by nature, a fierce fighter, and now the 
desire for vengeance made him like a madman. He 
charged into the crowd, the axe circling with the swiftne?? 
of forked lightning. Shouts of fear, rage, astonishment 


> 
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a Gbougbt for 
tbe flDontb. 

♦IKI ever you worry, 

Never you fret; 
Flowers shall blossom 
Everywhere yet; 

Blue must the sky be 
Under the gray : 

Clouds will blow over 
Another sweet day. 

Never you worry, 

Never you fret; 

God is not done 

With the old world yet. 

—Anon. 
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\ end anguish arose wherever he rushed. The hovels emptied 
i themselves and presently tome three or four hundred 
i armed villains were hurrying towards the affray. The 
\ fierce barking of excited dogs added to the uproar. 

Langsam aimed a mighty blow at Kiang, which ended 
I that robber’s career for ever, and then sprang at the giant, 
l who by this time had recovered his breath. With a howl 
the ruffian dropped flat on the ground, and thus evaded the 
| blow, while Langsam; carried forward by the impetus of 


his charge, found himself in the midst of a crowd of enemies. 
They shrunk back from the circling axe and the Chinaman 
forced his way through. He darted along the dark street, 
leaped like a hunted stag into an alley which opened 
before him, and gradually the noise and clamour ceased 
and he was alone. 

Flinging away his blood-stained axe as he gained the 
open market-place, the Chinaman darted along on the 
darkest side of the street until he knew that he was safe 
from pursuit. He rested for a few 
minutes and then made his way 
swiftly to the prison-caves of 
Lhasa. He was determined to 
effect the release of the imprisoned 
Bhutanese yak-men. To do this, 
however, he knew that he must 
somehow contrive to obtain some 
files and a coil of stout rope. The 
quarter where the brass and iron 
workers lived lay about half a mile 
from the prison and Langsam knew 
that it would not be difficult to 
lay hands upon the necessary 
implements. 

In less than an hour he had ob¬ 
tained from an itinerant Kashmiri 
iron-worker what he needed. He 
hurried to the prison. It was un¬ 
guarded, for the Tibetans do not 
trouble much about their captives. 
The caves are deep and protected 
with stout doors and thick bars, 
and usually, after a few days with¬ 
out food, the strongest prisoners 
are not in a fit condition to 
struggle for freedom. No one in 
Lhasa would dream of helping them 
to escape. The spies of the Amban 
had not reported the fact of the 
capture of the Bhutanese to their 
master; so Langsam had less diffi¬ 
culty in effecting their release than 
he would have had if the Chinese 
official had known that they had 
been in charge of cases of rifles 
and ammunition. 

He found the prisoners moaning 
piteously in the horrible depths of 
the filthy cave. Half an hour’s 
hard work severed the bars and 
Langsam, flinging in the rope, soon 
saw the yak-men climb into the 
lresh air. They prostrated them¬ 
selves at the feet of their rescuer. 
Making them swear to obey him in 
every particular, and duly impress¬ 
ing the fact upon them that the 
Regent would hew them into pieces 
if he could lay hands upon them, 
Langsam ordered them to slip out 
of the city, one by one, and meet 
him at a secluded spot about five 
miles away. They glided off in the 
darkness and Langsam followed. 

After several narrow escapes from 
Tibetan sentinels, the Chinaman 
found himself outside the city, and 
during the day the Bhutanese all 
assembled at the place he had 
appointed. When night fell they 
searched for the concealed arms and 
ammunition and recovered the 
chests. They were compelled to 
hide while daylight lasted, but by 
the end of a week they had 
managed to transport their valu* 
able burdens to a secure hiding* 


•‘They lighted a fire in the large hall and spent the night, under the shelter of a 
roof, with a new sense of pleasure and satisfaction/’ (Sec page 652 .) 
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place, and Langsam was able to slip away and visit the 
spot where the treasure had been secreted. 

He needed gold or jewels for the purchase of yaks. With¬ 
out beasts of burden he knew that it would be impossible to 
reach the stronghold in the mountains. And yet the pur¬ 
chase of a caravan would probably arouse suspicion in the 
minds of villagers. The most feasible plan would be to 
intercept some caravan returning from Lhasa to the Chinese 
frontier and make a bargain with the owners. To do this 
a large sum of money would undoubtedly be needed. 

When he had left Dick and Cameron in the mountain 
stronghold it was for the purpose of endeavouring to pur¬ 
chase weapons and beasts of burden, for both men were 
determined not to leave Tibet without the treasure 
they had taken from the caves of Potala. Besides, the 
long journey to safety could not possibly be accomplished 
without an ample supply of powerful weapons. By a for¬ 
tunate chance Langsam had secured rifles and ammunition ; 
his next task was to transport them to the mountains. If 
he could do this there was no reason why the treasure 
should not be raised at the same time, for with sufficient 
yaks he could manage to carry all to the safe hiding-place 
in the mountains. 

The leader of the Bhutanese yak-men was a shrewd trader 
who had spent his life in the rough work of caravan trans¬ 
port and knew all there was to be known about the business. 
He was acquainted with most of the regular men on the road. 
He would be the best to set about the work of purchasing 
sufficient animals. Langsam took him into his confidence, 
and offered him a reward which made his mouth water. 

“ Have no fear, my lord/' said the Bhutanese, “ in less 
than a week you shall have what you need. The caravan 
of a friend of mine will be leaving Lhasa shortly. I will 
watch for it. It will be laden with foodstuffs from the 
city. What we do not need we can give to the leader and 
his men ; the rest will be of service. We can purchase a 
hundred well-grown yaks, if you have money enough, and 
my men will be glad to enter the service of a generous 
master. Let me watch for a week and I will guarantee you 
shall obtain what you need.” 

” Have no fear about the money,” said Langsam. ” I 
have more than enough to purchase ten thousand yaks. 
When you have succeeded, bring the caravan about a mile 
from yonder range of hills. Show a lighted lantern about 
midnight. I shall be on the look-out. Move quietly, and 
let there be no talking among the men.” 

He drew the man aside and explained the exact position 
of the thickets where the treasure lay, and giving him 
enough gold and turquoise to effect the sale, he left the 
Bhutanese and made his way to the place he had indicated. 

Ten days passed. Langsam had dug up the chests which 


contained the treasure and was now waiting anxiously for 
the looked-for caravan. His heart bounded with delight 
when, a little after midnight, he saw a light shining about 
three miles away. It disappeared for a few minutes and 
then twinkled again. Langsam held his own lamp out for 
a moment and then covered the light. Again the signal 
was given, and he knew that all was right. The low thud 
of approaching hoofs told him that the caravan was near. 
In a few minutes the leader came up. 

” Are you there, my lord ? ” he whispered, cautiously. 

” Here,” replied Langsam. ” Come quickly. Pack 
these boxes in the thick sheep-skin rugs. I will count them 
as they are lifted. Some of them are heavy. Where are 
the rifles ? ” 

“ Packed securely on the yaks, my lord.” 

“ You have done well. How many beasts have you ? ” 

" One hundred and ten, my lord, strong, well-trained 
yaks with hoofs of iron, but they cost a great sum.” 

” I am satisfied. When the loading is finished, start off 
at once. We must travel many miles before the day 
comes. There is no safety for us until we are hidden in 
the forests. The Regent has spies everywhere, and his 
heart is cruel and his hand swift to slay. Tell this to the 
men.” 

” They know it already, my lord. Daylight shall find 
us hidden among the trees of the forest.” 

It was soon manifest that the yaks were in splendid 
condition; for they covered the ground quickly, and long 
before the day dawned the place of comparative safety 
had been reached. 

In less than eight days Dick and Cameron, who were 
searching the horizon with eager eyes, saw the caravan 
approaching their stronghold, and soon Langsam was 
narrating his adventures to his admiring comrades. Their 
joy was unbounded when an examination showed that the 
cases contained over a hundred modem magazine rifles of 
American manufacture with an abundant store of ammuni¬ 
tion, and that the rest of the boxes contained provisions 
and the treasure of Potala. 

” You are a hero, Langsam,” cried Cameron, slapping 
the Chinaman on the back ; ” and you have placed the 
means of our deliverance in our hands. Three months' 
training with the rifles will make the yak-men able to meet 
five hundred ill-armed Tibetans, and with good luck we 
shall see the Union Jack flying once again, and India will 
be our dwelling-place.” 

” Give me something to eat,” said Langsam, rubbing his 
shoulder and keeping out of the way of Cameron’s heavy 
hand ; “I haven’t had a good meal since I went away.” 
And then in English he said : ” Lule Blitannia, God save 
the Kleen 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“A PARTY OF THE NAME OF JOHNSON.” 


SAY, Cameron,” said Dick two 
days later, ” come here for a 
few minutes. Do you see yonder 
mountain slope towards the 
High Pass ? 1 have been watch¬ 

ing it for some time. I think 
I can see a faint column of 
smoke rising from that dark 
patch over there. It is not 
easy to make it out. and some¬ 
times I fancy I am mistaken. 
It may be a Tibetan outpost watching us or a hunting 
party from the Abor country.” 

” 1 see nothing, Dick, except the dark patch. What 
you see rising may be light snow caught by a whirlwind. 
It cannot be smoke.” 

” But I am certain I caught sight of a fire in that same 
place last night after sunset. It was only a glimmer, but 


it was fire sure enough. Shall we take our rifles and 
investigate ? ” 

” As you like,” said Cameron; ‘‘a walk will do us no 
harm. The chests are all packed safely away in the under¬ 
ground cellar, the yaks are in the forest, and Langsam is 
drilling the Bhutanese, so w r e can easily be spared. Get 
your rifle and come on ; it will satisfy you w hen you see 
there is nothing.” 

Within that dark patch on the mountain side, sheltered 
beside a little tent of yak-skins, there was at that very 
moment a man dressed in Tibetan garments, who was 
whistling merrily as he stirred the contents of a black put 
which w as simmering beside a dung fire. An English-made 
rifle, a pair of snow-shoes, an ice-axe and some coils cl 
thin rope were thrown carelessly upon a thick fur postheen. 
or Afghan robe. The man was about thirty-five years 
of age, w T ith a bronzed hardy-looking face. His figure was 
strongly made and the glint of a pair of bright grey eyes 
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showed that he possessed a plentiful store of courage and 
good spirits. An Irish terrier was lying comfortably in the 
folds of the postheen watching every movement of the 
man as he stirred the pot. 

“ Well, Patsy, my jewel,” said the man, " ten minutes 
more and it will be ready; you shall have a right royal 
feast, bones galore and lovely soup.” 

The bright eyes glittered as the dog slowly licked his 
lips. By the movement of the furs he was evidently 
wagging his stump of a tail. A sound broke the intense 
stillness of the mountain solitude. Two sharp ears were 
pricked up, and with a low growl the terrier slipped out of 
his shelter and stepped gingerly across the snow. The 
man picked up his rifle, lay down behind the tiny tent and 
waited. The next minute two figures showed themselves 
a short distance away. One pointed to the tent and then 
to the dog. 

“ That is no Tibetan,” he said, referring to the animal, 
" he comes from Old Ireland.” Rais¬ 
ing his voice he called out in English: 

'* It is all right, we are friends.” 

“ Right you are,” replied the un¬ 
seen camper, in the same tongue. 

*' You can come along.” 

Patsy showed his teeth and 
followed the strangers. The camper 
rose to his feet and scanned 
the intruders. 

“ Hallo ! ” he said. 

Hallo 1 ” replied Cameron, 

** and who may you be ? ” 

“ A party of the name of 
Johnson,” was the reply. “How 
do you happen to know English, 
my hairy friend ? ” 

“ Picked it up when I 
was a kiddie, practised it 
in Oxford, and have almost 
forgotten it in the 
beastliest country 
in the world. You 
are English, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Rather! what 
am I likely to be ? 

Who is the other 
chap ? ” 

“ My name is 
Cameron, that gen¬ 
tleman is Dick 
Renton, we are 
both-” 

“ I know you 
are,” interrupted the other, “ although you look like Tibe¬ 
tans. Come along, feeding time has just struck. There is 
enough in the pot for four, if you don’t mind sharing 
cups and spoons. It’s all right, Patsy, can’t you smell the 
Union Jack, you wild Irishman ? These gentlemen are 
friends of the house and as welcome as the flowers in 
May.” 

Cameron and Dick shook hands with this cool individual, 
who, on the roof of the world, calmly dubbed himself “ a 
party of the name of Johnson,” and in a short time they 
were all enjoying a hearty meal. No further inquiries 
were made on either side, but from the keen glances thrown 
from one to the other it was clear that active brains were 
busily summing up the situation. When pipes were lighted 
Johnson had evidently made his mind up that the new¬ 
comers might be trusted. 

“ I say,” he said, “ where have you turned up from ? ” 

" Over there,” replied Cameron, jerking his head back. 

“ Lhasa way ? ” 

“ In that direction, but we don’t want to go back if we 
can help it. India is our next stopping-place, if all goes 
well. Do you know it ? ” 

“ Do I know Piccadilly ? ” said Johnson with a grin, 
*' you bet I do. I’m from that part of the world myself.” 


“ Thought so—Indian Army, I suppose.” 

“ Likely,” said Johnson with a wink. 

There was silence for another five minutes or so, and 
then Cameron said : “ I’m awfully glad to see you ; do 
you know that I have not seen an Englishman for more 
than twenty years, and that Dick here has never seen one, 
except me, since he was a child of eighteen months old.” 

“ Jolly hard luck on you both to have my interesting 
countenance thrust on you for a first look after so many 
years. If I had known you were coming I would have 
shaved and put a clean collar on. Where in the world 
have you been putting your time in ? ” 

“ Lhasa, most of the time.” 

Johnson stared and said nothing. Cameron went on : 
“ We have had a rather strange history and the time has 
come for us to clear out of Tibet. We saw your camp fire 
from our shelter across there and thought we were being 
spied on by some of the men from Kham. We can give 
you a bed if you like to come along 
with us. You may be sure of a 
warm welcome.” 

Right you are,” said Johnson ; 
you will be able to tell me all I 
want to know about Lhasa, and 
if the information suits my book 
I’ll show you the best way out 
of Tibet in double-quick time. 
Give me ten minutes to 
pack my traps and I'll be 
with you.” 

When he was ready he 
caught up his rifle, whistled 
to Patsy and followed 
Cameron and Dick down 
the snowy slope. 

“ Who is he ? ” whispered 
Dick to Cameron. 

“ Officer of the Indian 
Army ; looks like a leader 
of Gurkhas or Punjabis. 
He is up here on a tour 
of investigation to find out 
as much as he can about 
Tibet. He must have a 
good store of pluck and 
cleverness to have come so 
far. The Tibetans would 
finish him off in a moment 
if they could lay their hands 
upon him.” 

That night around a 
blazing fire Johnson gave 
the two friends some indica¬ 
tion of the dangerous nature of the mission he was on. 
He had come by way of Darjeeling and Sikkim, lying up by 
day and travelling only in the dark hours. It was a 
journey full of peril and oftentimes the mountain trails 
had presented almost insurmountable obstacles, although 
with the aid of ice-axe and rope the dauntless pioneer had 
won through. 

“ I had to keep clear of the frequented paths,” he said 
as he puffed thoughtfully at his pipe ; “ the Tibetans are 
jealous of strangers and I didn’t want to have my head 
sent on to Lhasa without the rest of my body. Are you 
good climbers ? ” 

“ When we start off we must take the broad path,” 
replied Cameron. “We have a caravan of yaks and a 
lot of heavy baggage, and we must go secretly.” 

•“ You’ll never do it; no yak in this world could possibly 
climb up some of the precipices I have had to negotiate. 
You must cut the baggage or take the main caravan road.” 

“We cannot, Johnson ; the moment we showed ourselves 
on a public road we should find soldiers at every Tibetan 
post with orders to arrest us and take us back to Lhasa. 
I am well known under an Afghan name of mine, and 
Dick and my friend Langsam are marked men also. You 
haven’t seen Langsam yet, he is with our yak-men, but 

43 
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he is a Chinaman who only requires to be seen once to 
be remembered always. Is there no other way out of 
Tibet ? ” 

Johnson shook his head and stared gloomily into the 
fire. 

“ Are your yak-men armed ? ” he said suddenly. 

“ Armed with modern rifles, and we are training them 
to use them. Here is Langsam, he will tell you what he 
thinks of them.” 

Langsam drew near and took his seat some distance 
from the fire so that his face might be in shadow. His 
keen eyes took in all that was necessary in a few minutes, 
and he made up his mind that Johnson could be trusted. 

" Bhutanese velly stupid, but good stick well laid on skull 
help men to think—bing-bang !—‘ dis de magazine ! *— 
anudder bang — ‘ dis tligger 1 — see, 
sonny ? * In a few days Bhutanese 
pick up lots of head knowledge.” 

” Right you are,” replied Johnson, 

” I’ll have a look at the crowd to 
morrow. You say we must avoid 
the main roads,” he continued, 
turning to Cameron; ” then 

there is nothing for it but to 
tramp along the Tsang-po river. 

That means a march of between 
five and seven hundred miles 
through the most difficult country 
in the world—gorges, precipices, 
wild ravines and swamps enough 
to turn a crocodile sick. Add to 
these, thousands of fierce tribes¬ 
men, Abors and Passi Minyangs 
armed with poisoned arrows, 
spears and guns. With extra¬ 
ordinary luck we may average 
five miles a day, which means a 
journey of five months before we 
reach the Assam frontier. If 
you tell the Bhutanese which 
route you are going to take, 
every man Jack will desert. The 
Tibetans frighten their children 
with tales about the horrors of 
the Tsang-po gorges. They say 
the river leaps out of a demon’s 
mouth and disappears down a 
huge hole in the earth, that the 
savages have horns and tails and 
live on monkeys and snakes. 

Looking at it in its most favour- ' “ ,s heart bounded 

able light, Cameron, I should little afler midnight, I 
say the chances are about two ($ ee P a ° e 6 36.) 
in a hundred that we shall win 

through. You had better leave your precious boxes behind 
and try the mountain trails.” 

Cameron laughed and looked at Dick. ” Ask Langsam 
what he thinks about leaving the boxes,” he said, pointing 
towards the solemn face of the Chinaman. 

” Not likely, Kamloon,” was the reply ; “ Langsam care 
not one cash for all de naybors in de Dihong Valley. If 
dey tly to stop us—bang go guns—snakes wiggle in dere 
tummies—‘ Golly ’ say de naybors—‘ Hip, hip, hooray ’ say 
we, Lule Blitannia, God save the Kleen, nebber stop till 
we get to Assam.” 

” You hear that, Johnson ? ” said Cameron. 

” 1 hear, and that settles it. When will you be ready to 


“His heart bounded with delight when, a 
little after midnight, he saw a light shining. 

(See page 656.) 


start ? It’s a big business, remember, but on the whole 
I’m not sorry to attempt it. If we follow the Tsang-po 
through the mountains and reach the place where it is 
known as the Brahmaputra river we shall have done 
something no European has ever done before. We may get 
through; but, if you ask my opinion, I shall be very much 
astonished if most of us do not find the way into the cooking 
pots of the Abors before the summer has passed away.” 

“ I pity the savages who have to cook and digest Lang¬ 
sam,” laughed Cameron, as he picked up a piece of mutton 
and threw it to Patsy; “he will make them mighty 
uncomfortable. A snake would be nothing compared 
with that yellow-faced tough heathen.” 

” Uncomfable, Kamloon ? De Abor man who swallow 
dis chile tink he swallow earthquake—‘ Oh my,’ he say, • ch 
my, what demon inside me ? ’—turn 
up him eye and wish himself dead. 
Langsam better outside than in—by 
jingo—' Get into the pot,’ say naybors, 
licking dere lips—* Pot be bio wed,’ say 
Langsam, licking de naybors. Wen all 
de licking be finished, Mister Naybor 
want no more pots, nor anyting else. 
When Johnson say go, Langsam am 
leddy for de road, naybor or no 
naybor 1 ” _. 

‘ Abor, Langsam,” corrected Cameron, 
not naybor.” 

” Both will do, Kamloon.” 

That night Dick Renton had a long 
and serious talk with Cameron 
about Lhasa. 

” I have written a long message 
to the Regent,” he said, ” and it 
will be delivered into his hands 
in a few days’ time. I am telling 
him that the Dalai Lama is still 
watching over Tibet and that any 
attempt to choose a new Dalai 
Lama in my place will bring 
upon him a terrible revenge. He 
cannot set me aside. I am still 
in the flesh and carry the des¬ 
tinies of Tibet in my hand. It 
is true you have taught me that 
I am an Englishman, Cameron, 
but all my interests lie in the 
country which has been my 
home all my life. Great things 
are possible for the land over 
with delight when, a which I am the Head and I will 

saw a light shining. not desert her at this time of diffi¬ 

culty and change. What they 
have made me I will continue 
to be. If Tibet is to be saved it will be by my hand, and 
in striving for its welfare I am also serving Britain. I shall 
go to India in order to learn something of the power of 
Englishmen, and then, when the time is ripe, return to 
Tibet and—rule.” 

” It will be lively for the Regent, Dick. You are no 
longer the poor timid weakling whose strength was under¬ 
mined by poison, and, please God, it may be that under 
the guidance of a strong man Tibet will rise to a high 
position among the nations of the East. Your letter wall 
give the Regent something to think about, and when we 
return from India, if we ever do, it will be as a strong 
man armed.” 


(To be. concluded.) 


He whose wakefulness removes 
The obstructing thorn which wounds the 
friend lie loves 

Smooths not another’s path alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

Hannah More. 


It is a plain duty to make others glad. 
Christianity is the greatest joy-bringcr the 
world has ever known, and those persons 
are not true to Christianity who do not 
daily bring gladness and joy into the lives 
of those around them. 
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Humours of School Life. 

Some Stories of Present Day Celebrities in their Boyhood. 

By JOSEPH HEIGHTON. 


The old school, the dear school, where we were boys together; 
The old days, the dear days of life’s young April weather. 

(Sir Lewis Morris.) 


T HERE are no tales so 
delightful as those of 
" the old school.” 
Get a party of “ old 
boys ” together and what yarns 
they will spin !—Of Georgie 
Green who was bonneted with 
the cold gooseberry pie ; of 
Tommy Tranter, who washed 
himself in the partially dark 
dormitory and found that 
someone had ” doctored ” the 
towel with lamp black ; of 
the kipper that was nailed 
underneath the top of the table 
of the French master, who 
for weeks could not discover 
the source of the smell which 
nearly drove him frantic ; and 
of that favourite trick of gum¬ 
ming the pages of the books 
of a new scholar together. No 
matter whether the ” old boys ” have attained eminence 
or drifted into obscurity, it is the old school stories they 
are most fond of recounting to one another. And now 
and again eminent men take the public as well as their 
intimates into their confidence, and treat us to rare and 
refreshing reminiscences. 

On one of the very few occasions that he was induced 
to talk of his boyhood days, Sir J. M. Barrie confessed 
that the most audacious thing he ever did in his life was 
when he made a mighty effort to clout Lord Rosebery on 
the head. 

" The first time I ever met his lordship,” said Sir James, 
0t was in Edinburgh, when I was a student, and I flung a 
clod of earth at him. He was a peer ; those were my 
politics. I missed him, and I have heard a good many 
journalists say that he is a difficult man to hit.” 

“ Barrie was not a very lively boy,” says one who knew 
him as a playmate at Dumfries Academy. ** He had 
little to say for himself, and was not given to mischief or 
recklessness.” And his bashfulness certainly did not 
impress the mother of a fellow scholar, who remarked to 
her son after Barrie had gone : 

“ There’s no’ much in yin, onyway.” 

The “ clod ” episode, however, would seem to show 
that Barrie, like most of us, had his ” brave moments ” 
as a juvenile ; and boyish temerity has certainly resulted 
in some entertaining incidents. The Bishop of Lewes 
related some time ago at a Brighton prize-giving the story 
of a remarkable letter which he rashly sent to his father, 
on a similar occasion, when at Charterhouse. 

Dear Father (he wrote). 

Our prize-giving is over, thank goodness. A dull old 
fogey gave away the prizes. He jawed and jawed us 
about sapping as hard as we could while we were at school, 
and told us how we ought to spend our pocket-money— 
as if we didn’t know how to do that ! The only decent 
thing he did was to ask for a ” half.” 

As the Bishop said, it made him shiver to read that 
letter, because, owing to the ravages of time, he was now 
in the place of the old fogey. 

But alas, it must be confessed that the school and 


’Varsity student has little respect for age and honours, 
and a typical illustration of the latter’s irreverence for 
the occasion was provided when honorary degrees were 
conferred at Durham, and the Chancellor asked : ” Is 
it the pleasure of the house that a D.Sc. degree be 
conferred on Sir Archibald Geikie ? ” 

It was not a chance to be missed, and the students 
promptly replied in chorus : ” Archibald I Certainly not.” 

A similar incident occurred at Liverpool, when Sir 
Archibald Geikie was being solemnly presented with the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. A student's voice 
rang out : 

" How came Sir Archibald ? ” (Archie-bald.) 

Back came the answer at once, to the huge delight of the 
audience : ” By degrees ! ” 

Barrie must have gone to Edinburgh University soon 
after Lord Haldane, who was contemporary with the Rev, 
George Adam Smith, Principal of Aberdeen University, 
It is the latter who relates that the ex-Lord Chancellor 
used to come to the University in a tall hat, wearing black 
kid gloves and carrying a handbag. ” This was enough,” 
says Mr. Smith, ” to make him a portent among students 
not conspicuous for conventionality in dress. Curiously 
enough, his nickname was the ‘Lord Chancellor.’ This 
was not the result of prophetic insight. He got the nick¬ 
name from the solemnity with which he presided over the 
meetings of the Philomathic and Philosophic Societies.” 

It is not easy to-day to imagine the ex-Lord Chancellor 
scrambling for currant buns and risking a black eye and 
bruised nose for the sheer love of fighting. But they were 
strenuous days at the Edinburgh Academy before he went 
to the University. 

” I recall,” he says, ” how we used to fight for a currant 
bun and half an Albert across the bar in the janitor’s 
window. For we never had more than a penny for 
lunch. The only drinking water that was to be got was 
in a trough under the swaying bodies of the mass of boys 
fighting to get their lunches, and you dipped down as well 
as you could and got a jugful of water and crumbs and 
slaked your thirst for the day. It was a good, hardy time. 
There was plenty of fighting work to be done when you 
had to get home in the afternoon, because there was an 
opposing enemy, whom we always encountered somewhere 
about Church Lane. It developed habits of self-reliance, 
and the boy was very much looked down upon who went 
skulking home by the other side of the Water of Leith and 
round about Buckingham Terrace in order to avoid the 
fight. To me those days seem as yesterday.” 

The schooldays of our leading politicians, however, 
provide many an entertaining story, and the little reminis¬ 
cence of the Bishop of Lewes recalls the fact that, although 
it is not mentioned in reference books, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
before he went to Harrow, attended a private school at 
Brighton. And even in those days he played many parts. 
One of the masters started a school journal. Young 
Churchill, with his eye on the limelight, started one of 
his own,—” The Critic,”—which, alas, did not reach a 
second issue. Then amateur theatricals became the rage, 
and the future Lord of the Admiralty promptly decided to 
produce " Aladdin ” with fearful and wonderful stage effects, 
in which the Genius of the Lamp was to rise from a trap in 
the midst of volumes of vapour supplied from the safety- 
valve of a model locomotive. 
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Even in his schooldays Mr. Winston Churchill had his 
bump of loquacity well developed, and one of the best 
stories illustrative of this is told by the Duke of Argyll, who 
has related that when visiting Harrow School many years 
ago he was surprised to see a solitary boy running round the 
cricket ground. ” Who is that boy ? ” he asked the Head 
Master. " That is Lord Randolph Churchill’s son,” was 
the answer. ** Whenever he speaks too much we make 
him run three times round the cricket ground as a 
punishment.” 

Could a copy of Mr. Winston Churchill’s first journalistic 
effort be unearthed, it is safe to affirm that it would arouse 
considerable interest. One wonders if ” The Critic ” 
was modelled on the lines of the “ Eton College Chronicle,” 
one of the best and oldest of school journals. Whatever 
worldly experience they may lack the editors of school 
journals usually make up for it in the boldness of their 
words and unsparing criticism, and are not afraid of 
” lashing ” themselves when the necessity seems to 
arise. The editors of the ” Eton College Chronicle ” are no 
exception. ” The Modern Young Man ” was thus frankly 
described in a recent issue :— 

The rot he talks, the nonsense he writes, the songs he sings, 
and the jokes he appreciates can nowhere be surpassed. The 
precision with which he administers undeserved snubs commands 
our respect ; the self-possession with which he will discuss a 
subject on which he is almost entirely ignorant is magnificent ; 
his dignity is superb ; his coolness and daring are proverbial. 
We doubt if the arbitrary manner with which he quells uninvited 
criticisms of his actions could be equalled, while the power he 
seems to possess of making one feel small is possibly the 
reason why so frequently we find the modern young man laying 
down the law in a somewhat dictatorial manner to an admiring 
circle, who seem to hang on to every word he utters as if it 
were Gospel-truth, while men of standing and experience are 
compelled to fade gracefully into the background for want of 
that attention to their remarks which they know to be their 
due. 

The ” Chronicle ” can count among its past editors 
and contributors some of the most distinguished British 
statesmen and literary men of all time, not the least 
successful of the juvenile journalists being Lord Curzon, 
who wrote some excellent articles, both serious and 
light, when he was editor. In spite of his undoubted 
mental superiority over the majority of the boys, how¬ 
ever, there was nothing priggish about Curzon when at 
Eton. 

It has been said that the only inferior thing about 
Lord Curzon in his Eton days was his handwriting, and the 
story goes that he was once unlucky enough to put two 
letters in the wrong envelopes. One was to a relative, 
the other to a chum with whom he was in the habit of 


discussing his relations. The relative received the criticism 
which should have gone to the chum, and the young 
Etonian was wondering how on earth he could get out of 
the scrape when a letter arrived from the relative in question 
containing a note reading something like this : ” Can’t 

read a word of your four pages, but guess you want some 
money, you young rascal.” Along with the note was a 
welcome cheque. 

Between Eton and Harrow there has always been a 
friendly rivalry in regard to the production of famous 
” old boys,” and honours seem to be fairly divided. While 
the roll of Etonians includes such men as Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Rosebery, Lord Esher, Lord Dudley, 
Lord Ampthill, Mr. Lowther, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Coleridge, Bishop Welldon, 
and Lord Minto, who was once birched by Dr. Warre for 
" staying out ” for the purpose of visiting Henley to see 
his schoolfellows row in the Ladies’ Plate, the School on 
the Hill has produced such men as Lord Crewe, Lord 
Hardinge, Earl Grey, the Archbishop of Canterbury', 
Mr. Walter Long, Lord Plunket, Justices Ridley, Channell, 
and Bray. 

In those days bullying was very prevalent at public 
schools, and Mr. Walter Long recalls in some reminiscences 
of Harrow that ” tournaments ” was one of the amusements 
” that used to delight the bigger fellows. Two small boys,” 
he says, “ were chosen to be horses and had specially con¬ 
trived 1 bits ’ put into their mouths. Then each, with 
another boy on his back, charged at one another, and 
many a sore head one got in the process. This was not an 
officially recognised form of sport, so that if at any time we 
were caught it meant a general application of the stick, 
and in this ordeal we unlucky youngsters had again to take 
our share. 

” When I left Harrow, things were very different, and 
there was little, if any, bullying. This, I believe, is now 
the case at most public schools. I am not prepared to say 
that this is an unmixed blessing, for a certain amount of 
knocking about is good training for a boy, teaching him 
to fend for himself, giving him self-reliance, and afterwards 
helping him to bear more easily the reverses he may receive 
when he goes out into the world. It was not at all pleasant 
at the time, of course, but I am sure that that rough-and 
tumble time at school did me no harm ; on the contrary, 
I think it did me good.” 

Apropos of fagging and bullying, Mr. A. H*. Tod, M.A., 
in his interesting book on Charterhouse, refers to the 
fact that at the old school fags had to call monitors at 
6.45, and every five minutes afterwards M until their 
majesties were pleased to arise—at about 7.15. A monitor 
who was wakeful would check the punctuality of each call, 
and ‘ swinge ' a fag (with a towel dipped in water) who 
was the least late.” Then the fag made his toast for 
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breakfast, and a reminiscence of the humorous side of this 
lagging remains in an old notice : 

On Monday next, April 6th, at 7 p.m., a toast exam, will be 
held in Hall. The toast to be made between 6 and 7 p.m. 

Plain Toast—1st Prize, 2 pots of marmalade. 

2nd „ 1 pot of jam. 

Fancy Toast (Splits, Frittered or Buttered Toasts )— 
1st Prize, 2 pots of marmalade. 

2nd „ 1 pot of jam. 

No fag who has not an Upper will be allowed to compete. 

Charterhouse, like other famous public schools, is rich in 
old traditions and customs, one of its Spartan festivals 
being the lemon-peel fight on Shrove Tuesday, which closely 
resembled the ordinary snowballing fight, only it was 
distinctly more painful. With their pancakes at lunch the 
boys were also given their usual half-lemon. But, instead 
of using it in the customary manner, they would carefully 
pocket it, and, after their meal, repair to the school 
grounds, where they would arrange themselves into two 
sides, and then the fun began. The lemons flew about 
in all directions, and woe betide any unpopular personage! 

An amusing story is told of Lt.-General Sir Robert Baden - 
Powell when he was a boy at Charterhouse. At one of these 
Shrovetide celebrations, just as the fight was about to 
commence, “ B.-P." appeared on the scene, padded from 
head to foot like a present-day American footballer. Giving 
a wild yell, he rushed along between the two sides, and then 
suddenly sat on the grass, and gazing at the combatants in 
turn said, in the coolest of tones, “ Let the battle com¬ 
mence. n 

Two of the best Marlborough stories are those told by 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, son of Dean Bradley, in his reminiscences, 
" Other Days." They relate to the selection of hymns 
by the school organist for the evening services in the chapel, 
attended, as a rule, by the members of the visiting cricket 
team. The great W. G. on one occasion played in a match 
at Marlborough, in the plenitude of his glory, and was 
bowled, for once in his career of victory, by a schoolboy’s 
first ball. Whereupon the choir was inspired to sing a song 


of praise, containing the boastfully significant line, 
" The scanty triumphs Grace hath won." 

On another occasion two Marlborough bowlers named 
Stone and Wood played signal havoc with the wickets of 
a visiting team from Cheltenham, and the choir celebrated 
the occasion by singing the appropriate couplet:— 

The heathen in their blindness 
Bow down to Wood and Stone. 

Of the many Etonians who ultimately found a place 
among the famous men of Great Britain, none, perhaps, 
was more popular during his schooldays than the late Rt. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. Doubtless the fact that in all 
branches of athletics he was facile princeps at Eton had a 
great deal to do with Alfred Lyttelton’s popularity. For, 
in addition to being captain of the " field,” he was also 
keeper of both the racquet and fives courts and an opponent 
to be feared on the running track, one of his best sprinting 
performances being when he ran a dead-heat in the final of 
the school hundred yards with W. F. Forbes. 

Apart from his great ability and love for athletics, Alfred 
Lyttelton’s greatest passion was music. He and his brother 
Edward (now Head Master of Haileybury) were always 
singing, and in the pavilion in Upper Club their companions 
usually followed the Lytteltons’ lead and broke into chords 
while putting on their flannels for a match. On one occasion 
the boys caught the old lodgekeeper, Mrs. Carter, listening 
outside. As an excuse for her conduct the old lady said 
she couldn’t help it, for “ it sounded that 'eavenly and did 
her old 'eart good." 

The favourite musical trysting-place of the Lytteltons, 
however, was the room of George Murray, who, besides hav¬ 
ing a capital voice, was the happy possessor of a piano, a 
most unusual thing to find in a boy’s room at Eton. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Wait, the house master (irreverent boys were in the 
habit of calling him “ Tolley Wait " ; he never pronounced 
his “ r’s," and on one occasion he told a boy he could no 
longer " tolewate " his conduct—hence the nickname), 
was incapable of refusing anything to those he liked, and 
Murray was a great favourite. 


A Talk to Boys. 


Sunshine. 


By an Old One. I 


S unshine transforms 
the earth. One day I 
was walking across a 
heath in a thunder¬ 
storm, and I thought I never 
saw so dreary a prospect. 
The driving torrents of rain, 
the lowering, threatening 
clouds trailing their skirts 
across the wild moorland, the 
frowning rocks outcropping 
from the barren soil, the blind¬ 
ing lightning, all made a scene 
of desolation and fear such 
as I suppose Macbeth saw as 
the setting for the witches 
on “ the blasted heath." 

Then, quite suddenly, as if 
some angel hand had pulled 
up the blind, the sun shone 
through the windows of 
heaven and lighted up the 
scene with a radiance made all the brighter because 
the sun was shining through tears. I could still see 
the thunder-storm travelling away to the north-east, 
but the sun made even the thunder cloud beautiful, 
making its fringe like glossy lace embroidered with 
gold thread. But the heath ! How can I describe it ! 
It was fairyland now, whereas a minute since it had ap¬ 
peared to be the abode of trolls, and ogres, and witches. 
A minute since I could easily have imagined wolves and 


even tigers inhabiting such a dreadful spot, and now 
it seemed just the spot for rabbits and squirrels, as indeed 
it was. The rocks which had looked so black and threaten¬ 
ing now looked bright and shining, and quite invited me 
to climb to their summits and take a look round. 1 accepted 
the invitation and was soon seated on the topmost pinnacle 
of one of them, for the warm sun, ere I reached the top, 
had not only dried, but actually warmed me a seat. 

What a glorious view 1 The sun struck prismatic colours 
from every pendant raindrop, the gorse was one blaze of 
gold beside which minted gold is dull and colourless, the 
bracken was wondrously green, with patches of coltsfoot 
and orchis and ragged robin between, and far away shone 
a lake like a mirror of quicksilver. All these scenes and 
beautiful objects were revealed to me by the smile of the 
sun. The sun had wrought a transformation, had changed 
dullness into brightness, misery into gladness, despair into 
hope, and ugliness and loneliness into beauty and friendli¬ 
ness. 

I went into my garden one November morning. Ugh ! 
How different it seemed from the month of roses ! Not a 
leaf, not a bloom could I see except a few frost-bitten 
chrysanthemums and some Christmas roses. But just 
as I reached a trellis round which a great crimson rambler 
wound its many thorny arms, the sun—and the morning 
sun can be very bright even in November—came out, and 
I stood before that rambler spellbound. You know, 
November is the month of gossamer. I do not know why 
all the garden spiders should begin to hang out their webs 
in the autumn, just when flies are beginning to “ peg out,” 
but they do, and the rambler was simply festooned with 
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them, and the filmy webs shone in the wintry sun, made 
trebly beautiful and doubly visible by reason of a thousand 
dewdrops congealed upon them, like strings and shawls 
of precious stones. The sunshine transformed a common 
rambler, bare and brown, and a few cobwebs into such a 
garment as Cinderella never saw. 

Man has been defined as the only animal that can smile. 
I sometimes take my dog’s head between my hands and 
turn his bonny, true, and kindly brown eyes up to mine, 
and I say, “ Just watch him smile ! ” But it is not really 
a smile. It is only a lolling tongue and a brightened eye. 
He is doing his best, dear old boy, to smile at me and tell 
me how much he thinks of me, but he can’t manage it. 
Smiling is a human patent, non-transferable as far as 
production is concerned to any other creature not of human 
kind. A smile is the sunshine of the human face. 

Now I am going to make a confession. I went to the 
" Pictures ” just before last Christmas, and I went specially 
because I saw the announcement at the front that “ A 
Christmas Carol ” was on show. You all know old Scrooge, 
the horrid old skinflint, who frowns upon the world and 
everybody in it, and makes little Bob Cratchit, his clerk, 
tremble in his shoes. Now the part of Scrooge was played 
by the same man right through, of course, and until his 
heart was changed his face was as repellent and hard as 
a millstone. But at the close he smiles. What a change 1 
The wrinkles seem to vanish ; he actually grows young 
again; peevishness, covetousness, cruelty take to their 
heels, and kindliness and charity and love come to take 
their places. 

Have you read the Breakfast Table books by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ? If not, I advise you to do so. The 
genial Autocrat describes in one place how he was going 
through a field full of buttercups and daisies and nodding 
grasses when he came upon a flat stone lying in the midst 


of the field. He turned it over with his stick. What' 
a surprise for a community that loves darkness rather than 
light l Now listen to the good Doctor : “ No sooner is 
the stone turned and the blessed light of day let in upon 
this compressed and blinded community of creeping thing > 
than all of them that enjoy the luxury of legs—and some 
of them have a good many—rush round wildly, butting 
each other and everything in their way, and end in a genera] 
stampede for underground retreats from the region poisoned 
by sunshine. Next year you will find the grass growing 
tall and green where the stone lay ; the ground bird builds 
her nest where the beetle had his hole ; the dandelion 
and the buttercup are growing there, and the broad fans 
of insect angels open and shut over their goider. 
disks.” 

That is poetry and good sense combined—as it ought 
to be. When the big stone of Self lies on the field of one's 
heart all sorts of squirming habits and characteristics 
grasping, and deceit, and spitefulness, and evil speaking 
and hardness, and lack of love, grow and flourish in the 
darkness and the narrow confined space. But once let 
the stone be flung aside, over the hedge, into the deep 
ditch of oblivion, and all the flowers of character spring 
up, and the smile of kindness and good nature shines out 
where before nothing but frowns and sulks prevailed. 

I know that people call all sorts of contortions smiles 
but they might just as well call the icy-cold brilliance of 
the aurora of the Poles sunshine. They speak of a " sar¬ 
donic smile,” of a “ cunning smile,” of a ” cruel smile.’ 
as though these adjectives were fit to qualify the lovely 
sunshine of the face. Even Shakespeare, as you all know, 
says, “ A man may smile and smile, and be a villain.” 
No, no 1 He may grin and be a villain, but the true smile 
comes out of a true heart. That is a kind of smile which 
needs no qualification at all. It is just a Smile. 
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^HE gallant Colonials stormed the heights at Anzac 
uttering their weird slogan, or war-cry, of * Koo-koo, 
ha, ha, ha 1 ' ” You may have read that statement 
not long since in the newspapers. Now, “ Koo-koo, 
ha, ha, ha ! ” is, as near as it can be rendered into words, the call 
of that quite common bird of the Australian bush, the Koo-koo- 
burra. Likely enough you may not have previously heard that 
name, for it is a native one; but, translated into English, the 
Koo-koo-burra is none other than our very old friend, the Laugh¬ 
ing Jackass. And being, as we see, well supplied with titles, 
the Laughing Jackass is also known as the Bushman's Clock. 

He is so called for a very simple and interesting reason. His 
“ Koo-koo, ha, ha, ha 1 "is really 
a wild and ringing laugh, and, 
as a rule, the Laughing Jackass 
emits this strange sound at only 
three periods of the day, namely, 
about an hour before sunrise, at 
neon, and at sunset. Thus he 
warns all within hearing as to 
what is, roughly, the hour, and 
that is why the Laughing Jackass 
is likewise styled the Bushman's 
Clock. Nearly the size of a crow, 
rich chestnut-brown and dirty 
white in colour, with wings 
slightly chequered with light- 
blue, the Laughing Jackass is a 
queer-looking bird, and is the 
largest of all the family of king¬ 
fishers. Usually you can see at 
least one Laughing Jackass at 
the London Zoo; but in a cage 
the bird appears to much less ad¬ 
vantage than when heralding the 
sun’s progress from the branch 
of a gum-tree in the wilds. 



Out there in the Australian bush everyone ha_s a good word io: 
the Koo-koo-burra. He is a very sociable bird ; no sooner is i 
bush-tent pitched than he comes along from somewhere or other, 
plays about close at hand, being in no way timid or shy, welcome 
the stranger who has penetrated into his domain, and accom¬ 
panies him on his journey until the next Koo-koo-burra is me: 
with. “They are most companionable, and many parts of the 
bush would be dull indeed without them.” So recentlv wrote a 
trans-Australian traveller. And the Laughing Jackass kills 
snakes, he having a very formidable, long, pointed beak and 
a large mouth, a mouth which, when it is open, gives the 
bird a most rollicking and jocular aspect, in addition ts 

his “ ha, ha, ha l ” An open- 
mouthed Laughing Jackass 
as if he really is laughing. The 
snakes are killed by darting dowr 
and pecking them, beating them 
with the wings, carrying them u: 
to high branches and hurling then 
to the ground. Generally a pan 
of the birds will work together 
in exterminating a snake, and a 
huge entertainment to themselves 
they seem to make of the bus-mev 
The principal food of the- 
Laughing Jackass is small rep¬ 
tiles, caterpillars and grubs; its 
eggs are white, and are laid ir. .> 
hole of a tree. As the bird will m 
accept tit-bits thrown to it fru 
around the camp fire, travellers 
and others often encourage it - 
taking care to answer its Inez. 
notes of call, which process 
been humorously referred to a 
that of " Winding up the ba-i 
THE SIGNALLER. man's clock ” 
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I F you steam south-west out of the Sohvay Firth, 
and the skipper, saving mileage, hugs the shore 
on his southward course, you are presented with 
a magnificent panorama of sea and sand and rock, 
a faint yellow streak of sand ending abruptly against great 
cliff walls that lead up to mighty crags. Seen from the 
sea, with the sun on the waters, the picture is one to tempt 
the artist. But ashore, except for the glint of the blue 
waters when one looks out to sea, there is nothing that is 
attractive in this section of the north-western coast. A 
barren, rock-strewn corner of England this—a forbidding, 
starving land, where a crow might die of want, and where, 
except for a summer tourist, man is rarely seen. 

Yet, behind the beetling crags that make the picture 
from the sea, there are pleasant dales and fallow lands, 
where patient yeomen live a placid life. There are even 
one or two large estates, carefully cultivated homesteads, 
where elderly men and women shelter in comfort from the 
bustling world beyond. 

From the sheltered valleys it is a stiff climb to the heights. 
But once atop the crags, in the bracing air, there" comes 
an exhilaration that is-unknown to the lowland dweller. 
For the curious, there are quaint caves and hiding-places ; 
for the athletic, there are delightfully dangerous zig-zag 
paths down to the yellow sands on which the rollers break. 

Quaintest of all the sheltered nooks on this lonely ridge 
is the Smugglers’ Hole—an indentation in the rock, large 
enough for twenty men, and high enough for the occupants 
to have an uninterrupted view across the waters to the 
distant Isle of Man. The Smugglers’ Hole is not marked 
on the map; in fact, its name is only known to its author 
—young Gervase Cottermouth, the fifteen-year-old grand¬ 
son of the great landowner whose estate, seven miles 
away, is one of the greenest gems in the landward view 
from the heights. 

It was a very worried Gervase who sat in the Smugglers’ 
Hole this sunny morning in May. Grandfather had 
“ lectured ” him at breakfast. 

“ Jerry, my lad,” he had said, “I want you to enjoy 
i your stay here, and I want you to know every corner of 
j the estate that will some day be yours. But, at the same 
time, you have a duty to perform. Your lessons must not 
be neglected. This habit of wandering about all day 
would not please your father. What did he tell you 
when he went away ? ” 

Poor Jerry recalled the terrible day when his father, 
looking so big and strong in his uniform, had left home 
for the War, never to return. “ He told me to remember 
always to do my duty to God and man, grandfather,” he 
replied brokenly. 

“ Just so, my boy,” replied the grandfather kindly. 
44 But you will not be fit to do your duty if you neglect 
your books. You ride well, as befits a future landowner, 
but horsemanship is not enough. You are bright and 
intelligent, but even that is not enough. I want to see 
my poor boy’s son fit to take his place among the gentle¬ 
men with whom he will have to associate. You must set 
yourself to work.” 


So poor Jerry, who was never so happy as when with 
the horses and dogs, or climbing over the crags far away 
from his books, had once more promised to reform, and, 
with a book under his arm, and black care in his mind, 
had climbed to the heights, determined to read, but to 
read in his own way. 

Really, though, reading was impossible on such a 
morning. Overhead, little flecks of cloud scudded across 
the sunlit sky. Far down below gentle waves splashed 
on the yellow sands. Out at sea only the smudgy smoke- 
trail of a distant steamer sullied the picture of smiling 
nature. Poor Jerry was sadly troubled. It was such 
rot, having to worry about books when all nature suggested 
idleness; but a promise given had to be obeyed, and he 
opened the French grammar he had obediently carried 
on his long climb. 

” Beastly stuff! *' he grunted, as he sought the page 
he had so unwillingly reached some days before. “ Might 
as well be at school again.” 

Squealing sea-gulls took his mind off the unwelcome task. 
” Funny row those birds are making,” he said as he looked 
out over the sea. His interest quickened as he saw the 
birds circling over the water a mile or so out, flying round 
and round in a narrowing circle, and raising a shrill outcry 
that reached him, every note, in his eyrie. ” What’s 
the fuss ? ” 

The question was soon answered. As Jerry watched, 
he saw the water where the gulls were screaming bubble 
and boil as though some submarine upheaval had occurred. 
Then, as the screaming gulls flew higher, the waters parted, 
and a black shape gradually appeared, rising higher and 
higher in the water until the long deck on which it was 
supported came into view. 

“ My hat ! ” gasped the startled boy, “ it's a sub¬ 
marine ! ” 

As he watched, Jerry saw the black conning-tow’er open, 
and a man step out on the deck. He was in uniform, and 
he took a long look at the coast through his glasses. Jerry 
lay flat on the floor of the Smugglers’ Hole and watched 
intently. 

Then two more men, dressed as sailors, climbed out on 
the wet deck and, bending down, unscrewed a number of 
bolts. Under the direction of the man with the glasses 
—” He looks like an officer,” said Jerry to himself—the 
men turned back a lid or hatch in the deck, and, with the 
aid of other sailors who had clambered out of the conning- 
tower, hauled out a small dinghy and lowered it on the 
landward side. Another officer appeared on deck and 
swept the coastline with his glasses, afterwards turning 
to a sailor with a sharp command. 

Obediently the sailor raised a short mast that had been 
folded flat on the deck, and hoisted a flag. 

” Red, yellow, and black,” said Jerry, as the flag was 
raised and lowered thrice. ” They’re signalling to some¬ 
body with the Belgian flag. Who on earth can they be ? ” 

Apparently the signal was answered, for the first officer 
and two men stepped cautiously into the boat, which was 
rowed towards the shore. There was no haste in the 
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movement. The sea was apparently deserted; on the 
patch of shore visible from the Smugglers’ Hole there was 
no sign of life. The whole strange event occurred with a 
precision and order that was dreamlike. 

But as the boat came nearer Jerry made a discovery 
that dispelled all thoughts of dreams. The men wore 
German uniforms! 

" Do your duty to God and man I ” His father’s last 
words leapt to the mind of the boy. The look of 
excitement on his glowing face changed to one of grim 
resolution as he remembered that it was through men 
such as those below that he would never see his father 
more. 

The boat passed two hundred feet beneath him, as 
he lay watching on the floor of the cave. Then it drew 
in close to the foot of the cliff, and disappeared from 
view. He heard the men’s guttural talk as they stepped 
ashore. 

Then he heard another sound—a scrambling noise as 
though somebody was making his way down the cliff. 
Instantly there came to his intent mind the narrow track, 
hardly more than the goat-paths he had seen during a 
joyous holiday in Switzerland, down the cliff to the beach. 
He had more than once scrambled down the path to reach 
the sands. 

A strange voice, lighter in tone that that of the sailors, 
reached him, and he heard the clash of metal, and a laugh, 
followed by a sharp order. Silence—and then the boat 
came into view once more, the two sailors rowing sturdily 
out towards the submarine. Where the officer had been 
seated, on the shoreward trip, was a pile of bright tins. 
On board the submarine an officer still watched shore- 
wards through his glasses. 

Some trick of the boy’s imagination solved the mystery 
for him. As he gazed intently at the frail boat—as the 
bright tins were handed up to the waiting crew of the 
submarine and the dinghy turned shoreward once more— 
his mind flew back to a motor excursion with his father 
and to a halt in a village. Then a man had come out 
of a garage with a bright tin in his hand. 

It was petrol! Wonder of wonders ! A German sub¬ 
marine had come to that deserted coast to get supplies, 
and was being fed with the precious spirit that might 
enable her to sink another great liner in the sparkling 
sea beneath him, or to reach and shell another seaside 
town. 

Jerry crawled well into the shadow of the Smugglers' 
Hole, and then rose to his feet. “ Duty to God and man! ” 
It was his duty to give the alarm. But how ? Porthaven, 
the nearest telegraph station, was six miles away to the 
south ; his grandfather’s house was seven miles inland, 
and, even there, there was no telephone. Watson’s farm 
was near, only a mile away, but he could get no assistance 
there against armed sailors. 

Cautiously he drew himself over the back of his hiding- 
place and crept along the landward side of the crag, out of 
sight from the submarine, towards the gully which led to 
the path down the cliff to the sands. A careless step, a 
falling pebble, would betray him to the armed and un¬ 
scrupulous men below. Fortunate for him that his 
wanderings among the hills had taught him sureness of 
tread 1 

Reaching the side of the gully, he lay flat on his stomach 
and peered over the ledge. And there he saw how the 
petrol was brought to the coast. 

A gipsy van, laden with bright tin utensils, and drawn 
by a shaggy moorland horse, stood at the edge of the path. 
Its owner, a man he had often seen on the country roads, 
stood by the side, talking to the German officer. Evidently 
the couple were sure of safety, for they were laughing 
as they talked. 

While Jerry watched, a sailor from the dinghy came up 
the path, and the gipsy, taking a tin from the bottom of 
his cart, handed it to him. The tin was evidently full, 
for the sailor handled it as though it was weighty, and set 
off awkwardly down the path. 

Four tins disappeared in this way, and Jerry heard the 


oars of the boat rattle in the rowlocks as it set off on its 
journey to the submarine once more. The method of 
supplying the submarine was clear, and he knew, by sight, 
the traitor who thus earned German gold. But still he 
did not see the way to secure the villain, or to prevent the 
pirates putting the petrol to dreadful use. 

The men below ceased their laughter when the sailors 
had gone, and stood in earnest talk. Jerry was only a 
hundred feet above them, but only a word or two reached 
him. 

“ Cawstall Moor—two—early,” were the fragments he 
picked up of the officer’s broken English. Cawstall Moor 
lay two miles to the north, and Jerry knew it was a bleak 
plateau shut off from the sea by a line of crags called the 
Devil’s Chain. 

" Difficult, but can manage,” said the gipsy. Jerry’s 
interest quickened as he saw the officer unsling a long 
metal cylinder which he carried on a strap over his 
shoulder and hand it to the gipsy. At least, he thought, 
he could tackle the gipsy single-handed and secure ihai 
prize. 

Two more journeys the sailors made, and then returned 
for the officer. The farewells were brief, and Jerry 
watched the gipsy climb into his cart and start slowly 
northwards over the broken ground before he moved 
from his uncomfortable place on the gully’s edge. The 
magnitude of his discovery thrilled him; the strength 
of his determination to secure at least the contents of 
that cylinder, if not to solve the further mystery of the 
reference to Cawstall Moor, made him forget all thought of 
danger. 

It was a tremendous task for a single boy in that lonely 
country. For miles, at least, there was no human aid, 
and the feat must be accomplished single-handed. The 
difficulties were increased by the fact that the gipsy had 
gone north in the direction of the moor, adding still further 
to the distance from Porthaven. 

Jerry set out bravely on his task. Luckily the man 
sat in gipsy fashion on the shafts of his van, and Jerry 
was able to follow at some distance without being seen. 
Twice, as he trotted along the track, he ventured up the 
rocks on either side in the hope of seeing somebody who 
would aid him in the task he had set himself. He saw the 
submarine, her tanks replenished with the fuel so daringly 
obtained, speeding out to the deep sea where unsuspecting 
ships were sailing. On the landward side he saw the grey 
.roof of Watson’s farm among the trees, but it was impossible 
to run even that short distance if he was to solve the 
mystery of the moor. So doggedly he followed in the 
wake of the gipsy, grimly determined to outwit the ruffian 
whose treachery he had discovered. 

Jerry had no watch. But the sun shone bright over 
the crags to his left, and he knew that two o'clock 
must be near. Ahead, the van was drawing up to the 
open moor, where concealment would be impossible, 
but where the second stage of the mystery would be 
revealed. 

Luckily for the boy, the gipsy drew on to the moor, and 
stopped before the toiling horse had drawn the heavy van 
many yards over the ground. Jerry, from behind the last 
boulder, watched the unsuspecting gipsy clamber down 
from the shafts, saw him enter the caravan bearing the 
precious cylinder in his hand, and, with bated breath, saw 
him descend the steps without the cylinder, but with a 
basin of food. Evidently he had been instructed to wait 
for something—or somebody—and intended to put the 
time to good use. 

The gipsy sat on the steps, almost facing the watching 
boy, and ate his meal in silence, only looking up from the 
basin of food once or twice to glance to the east. “ Evi¬ 
dently,” thought Jerry, ” somebody is coming to meet him 
across the moor.” 

Minutes of waiting seemed hours. At last the gipsy 
rose from the steps and looked round. Then—and Jerry’s 
heart bounded with joy—he took a pail from the van and 
walked away across the moor to a stream, evidently 
intending to water his horse. 
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The great opportunity had come. Jerry, stepping 
silently from the shelter of the boulder, crept to the 
van and up the creaking steps. His danger was tre¬ 
mendous, for the gipsy was but thirty yards away. 
But the boy was excited by the opportunity thus 
afforded, and ignored his peril. The. cylinder was there, 
thrown dowii on a seat that ran along one side of the 
caravan. 

Jerry seized it and, forgetting caution in his haste, 
dashed to the door and down the steps. His reckless 
haste jerked the caravan and startled the tired horse, 
w'hich moved slowly ahead. 

“ Whoa ! ” yelled the gipsy. Then, catching sight of 
the fleeing boy, he dropped his pail and ran straight for 
him. “ Stop 1 ” he cried. 

Jerry gave the man one look and then, slinging the 
cylinder over his back, made off at top speed the way he 
had come. Watson’s farm was his objective. There, 
at least, he could place his treasure in safety, and he was 
tired by his climb of the morning. Besides, the gipsy 
might be armed ! 

A sharp report reached the straining boy’s ears. Then 
“ ping I ”—a bullet struck a boulder near him, raising a 
cloud of dust. “ Ping ! ” " ping I ” came two more 

bullets, but the boy raced on. Now that the gipsy had 
given up the chase, he had a better chance. 

A new sound reached him as he toiled up the side of 
the crag over which he must climb to get to the farm. 
He had covered a mile and, panting with the exertion, 
he stopped for an instant to see the meaning of the 
great whirring noise that had suddenly invaded the 
moor. 

Jerry saw a new and terrible danger. A great aero¬ 
plane was descending from the skies, and the gipsy 
was racing to meet it, waving what seemed to be a flag 
like that shown by the submarine. Here was peril 
indeed—peril that made even the shelter of the farm 
impossible. 

But the boy knew that he had time on his side, for it 
would take minutes for the aviators to descend, hear the 
gipsy’s story, and rise again in pursuit, and he went on 
again at top speed. At this moment of peril, too, his 
brain worked clearly. He knew that if he descended to 
the dale in which the farm lay sheltered the aviators would 
find level ground on which to land. So once more he 
found his way to the higher, rocky ground, resolved at 
least to find some hiding-place from the enemy. 

Jerry, scudding south as fast as his tired legs would 
carry him, the captured cylinder on his back banging 
an accompaniment to every stride, knew almost instinc¬ 
tively when the great aeroplane had reached the ground. 
His quickened imagination told him of the gipsy's 
breathless story, and of the airmen’s desperate resolve to 
chase him through 
the air, and there was 
no fear in his heart 
as he heard the first 
explosions of the 
engine and the quick 
whirring that followed 
as the machine rose 
from the ground in 
pursuit. 

For the present, he 
was hidden from the 
searching eyes of the 
airmen. But there 
was open ground 
ahead, and he would 
soon come into view, 
and he was tiring 
fast. Could he reach 
a hiding-place ? 

His sobbing breath 
told him that his race 
was nearly run ; that 
unless help came — 


and whence could it come in this outlandish spot ?—he 
was doomed. But still the boy raced on. 

The aeroplane whizzed overhead and passed him. 
Something struck the rock-strewn path ahead of him and 
there was a terrific report. Clouds of dust obscured his 
vision and whirled round him in choking clouds. 

Jerry turned sharp to the left and raced down the 
slope again. At least he would try to secure help. Perhaps 
the sight of a house would frighten the airmen off. His 
breath was failing. Perspiration was streaming from him, 
an iron band was tightening round his chest. The aero¬ 
plane had turned, and was coming over him once more. 

Then the boy met the great good luck that saved him 
and resulted in the failing of a plot which, for audacity, 
has had no equal in the war. His knees were giving, 
his sight was failing, when he saw, cropping the rank 
grass on the lower slope of the crag, a horse—a dale- 
bred horse of the hardy type that he had learned to know 
so well. 

In a flash he had seized the animal by the mane and 
scrambled on its back. At the instant the airmen, flying 
low, dropped another bomb, and the horse, with a snort 
of terror, dashed forward. Only a brilliant horseman could 
have kept his seat on the bare back of the terrified steed, 
without reins or bridle, but Jerry stuck on. At first he 
flung his arms round the neck of his mount, but, growling 
calmer as he felt its splendid stride, he passed his hand¬ 
kerchief round its throat and then, holding fast to the 
two ends, urged it, with heels and words, to its utmost 
speed. 

A mad race ensued. Overhead, the aeroplane roared 
and turned. White gashes on the boulders told of bullets 
fired by the desperate men of the air. Flashing flame 
and deafening explosions recorded the fall of the bombs. 
But the terrified horse bore the resolute boy southwards 
at top speed. 

Providence guarded Jerry all through. The horse, 
blindly galloping, took great boulders in its stride. The 
roughness of the track prevented the airmen from landing, 
but they stuck to the chase until, from their lofty perch, 
they saw the roofs and spires of Porthaven, as yet not vis¬ 
ible to Jerry. Then, with a last vengeful but unsuccessful 
shot at the boy, they turned and roared aw'ay to the east, 
while he soothed and petted his panting steed. 

So Jerry ran his amazing race, and did his country 
great service. The cylinder, promptly opened by the 
port authorities, was found to contain a plan of the 
north-west coast with landing-places, at w'hich the 
submarine intended to call for supplies, marked and 
dated. With this information the work of catching the 
undersea raider was easy; in fact, she fell into the 
hands of a party of navy men only three days later. 

But the gipsy was never, caught. His patient pony was 

found drawing the 
empty caravan about 
the moor, but there 
was no trace of the 
traitor who had 
undertaken to supply 
the enemy with petrol. 
Nor were the aviators, 
whose duty it appar¬ 
ently was to convey 
the submarine com¬ 
mander’s plans to the 
master traitor ashore, 
whoever he might be, 
ever found. But some 
days afterwards a 
party of tourists on 
the lonely Yorkshire 
moor found the 
charred ruins of what 
was once a flying 
machine, and the 
fragments were never 
claimed. 
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By F. WHELAN BOYLE. 

Claim—Peary's Bombshell—First at the North Pole—Captain Bartlett* 


VI.—Dr. Cook’s 

I SUPPOSE most people who have no personal recol¬ 
lection of the Cook imposture, and are only aware 
that it has long since been exploded, have a 
difficulty in understanding how it was that for 
months a charlatan was able to carry on the pretence of 
having been at the North Pole, without his fraud being 
proved to demonstration. 

But to begin with, Dr. Cook was not an ordinary im¬ 
postor. He was well and favourably known for his polar 
work. He had been with Peary in 1891-2, when the man 
who was afterwards to conquer the Pole was making one 
of his preliminary surveys ; he accompanied the Belgian 
Expedition to the Antarctic in 1897 ; and he was credited 
with the ascent of Mount McKinley in Alaska—20,390 feet, 
and the highest mountain in North 
America. Moreover, it was no secret 
to those who follow Arctic explora¬ 
tion that Cook had departed for 
Greenland a couple of years previ¬ 
ously, that little or nothing had been 
heard of him since, and that his ex¬ 
pedition was being financed by a 
wealthy American big-game hunter. 

Accordingly, when, on September 
1, 1909, there came a brief message 
from Lerwick in the Shetland Islands 
to say that Dr. Cook had reached the 
Pole and was returning from Green¬ 
land on the steamer “ Hans Egede " 
of Copenhagen, while most people 
asked who Dr. Cook was, geogra¬ 
phers saw no reason for doubt and 
eagerly awaited further details. A [ 
day after an account was received 
by the 44 New York Herald,” having 
been telegraphed from the Scottish 
port by the explorer. 

Even at the time it seemed rather 
a bald and unconvincing narrative 
of an epoch-making event. Cook 
had already appeared as an author and had shown that he 
possessed a good descriptive style. Yet this was the best 
he could do with his stupendous achievement, after having 
had a year or more to consider how he should present 
the news to the world. 

44 Slowly but surely we neared the turning point. Good 
astronomical observations were daily secured to fix 
advancing stages. They steadily improved, but still 
there was a depressing monotony of scenes and life ; no 
pleasures, no spiritual recreation, nothing to relieve the 
steady physical drag of chronic fatigue.” 

Good gracious ! What pleasures or spiritual recreation 
can an explorer expect when he is doing about fifteen 
miles a day over the sea ice, and with only two Eskimos 
as his companions ? 

44 But there came an end to this, as to all things. On 
April 21 the first corrected altitude of sun gave 89 degrees, 


59 minutes, 46 seconds; the Pole, therefore, was in sight. 
We advanced the 14 seconds, made supplementary observa¬ 
tions and prepared to stop long enough to permit a double 
round of observations. 

44 Etukishuk and Ahwelsh were told that we had 
reached the Big Nail, and they sought to celebrate it by 
an advance of savagery. 

44 At last we had pierced the boreal datum line and the 
flag had been raised to the coveted breezes of the North 
Pole. The day was April 21, 1908. The sun indicated local 
noon,but time was a negative problem,for here all meridians 
meet. With a step it was possible to go from one part of 
the globe to the opposite side—from the hour of midnight 
to that of midday. The latitude was 90 degrees, the 
temperature 38 degrees, the barome¬ 
ter 29-83. North, East and West had 
vanished : it was South in every 
direction. 

44 But the compass pointing to the 
Magnetic Pole was as useful as ever. 
Though overjoyed with the success 
of our conquest, our spirits began to 
descend. On the following day, after 
all the observations had been taken, 
with a careful study of local con¬ 
ditions, a sense of intense loneliness 
came with the further scrutiny of the 
horizon. What a cheerless spot to 
have aroused the ambition of man 
for so many ages 1 Endless fields of 
purple snows, no life, no land, no 
spot to relieve the monotony of 
frost. We were the only pulsating 
creatures in a dead world of ice.” 

Was ever a more turgid and in¬ 
adequate word picture given of a 
worldshaking exploit ? Yet critics 
were willing to make allowances. 
This, they said, was merely a popular 
account of the journey, written for 
newspaper readers ; when Dr. Cook came in touch with 
scientific men, he would produce serious records in sup¬ 
port of his claim. Some flippant people, it is true, were 
inclined to make fun of the story; and that is not difficult 
when we were gravely told that the two Eskimos who 
accompanied the explorer had the suggestive names of 
Etukishuk and Ahwelsh. 

Nothing occurred to mar the welcome of the returning 
explorer at Copenhagen. He landed like a conquering 
hero and was received with open arms by the whole nation. 
A salute was fired when the “ Hans Egede,” escorted by a 
torpedo boat, dropped anchor. The Crown Prince of Den¬ 
mark, the American Minister, and representatives of the 
Royal Danish Geographical Society went off to the vessel 
and escorted Dr. Cook ashore, where the party had to struggle 
through a dense crowd who, in their enthusiasm, over¬ 
whelmed the police. Already congratulations had been 
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cabled to Denmark from most of the leading Geographical 
Societies in Europe, including the Scottish. Our own Royal 
Geographical Society remained dumb, and the German 
Emperor, with a discretion which was rare with him, 
refrained from sending a telegram. 

Cook dined with the King and the Royal family, sitting 



on the right of the Queen, and afterwards was surrounded 
by the younger members of the family, who were inde¬ 
fatigable in their questions, wanting particularly to know 
all about the dangers, privations, and adventures he had 
passed through. A banquet, at which 400 persons were 
present, was given by the Municipality in the magnificent 
Town Hall, and all the leading members of the Society 
gathered to do honour to the conqueror of the Pole. 
Healths were drunk, including those of Etukishuk and 
Ahwelsh. 

All this time Cook had offered no proofs ; there was 
absolutely nothing to go upon but his own statements. 
Yet he invited cross-examination, and the calm and sincere 
manner in which he answered awkward questions produced 
a profound impression on scientists and journalists alike. 
Dr. Elis Stroomegren, Director of Copenhagen University, 
issued a statement that he had no reason to doubt that 
Dr. Cook really had reached the Pole. The late Mr. W. T. 
Stead, a journalist with a keen scent for rogues, became 
a convert, and the " Times ” correspondent reported, “ I 
am glad to be able to say that he entirely satisfied me as 
to his good faith." 

Cook undoubtedly possessed a most plausible manner. 
He knew the Arctic well, and had no difficulty in inventing 
or adapting incidents which lent verisimilitude to his 
story. In Scandinavia everyone, including explorers and 
scientists, seemed to believe in him. At the lecture to 
the Geographical Society, which was attended by the King 
and Royal family, and at which the Crown Prince presented 
the explorer with a gold medal, Cook, in spite of the fact 
that he gave no fresh details of his journey, was greeted 
with a storm of applause. 

He was still the hero of the hour, although some jour¬ 
nalists at Copenhagen, notably Mr. Philip Gibbs of " The 
Daily Chronicle/ ’ were already denouncing him as an impostor. 
It was an awkward thing that Cook’s diary and observa¬ 
tions and the instruments with which he took the latter had 
been left in a box in Greenland, and were now on their 
way to America, so that he had nothing tangible to submit 
to Danish geographers. 

Then came Peary’s bombshell. On September 6 a 
wireless had reached the Indian Harbour, Labrador. 
“ ‘ Stars and Stripes ' nailed to the North Pole,” signed 
Peary. This, of course, was not unexpected, for Peary, 
after twenty years of effort, had set out in the July previous 
to follow his old trail, and this time was prepared to do 
or die in the attempt to reach the goal, for he could never 
make another polar march. 

By the same medium Peary was evidently informed of 
Cook's appearance, lor in a message to his wife he laconi¬ 


cally replied, *' Don’t worry about Cook. Eskimos say Cook 
never left sight of land." 

This was well calculated to disturb even Cook’s 
equanimity, yet he was equal to the emergency and brazened 
it out so well that,three days later when he left Copenhagen, 
enthusiasm for the man who had honoured Danish soil 
by landing upon it straight from the Pole was scarcely 
diminished, and America was preparing to welcome her 
son with unabated rapture. 

In common with a good many other people I suspected 
Cook from the beginning; his story somehow didn’t ring 
true, and every additional statement he made was cal¬ 
culated to arouse further mistrust. On September 8 I 
find that I wrote, " A strange psychological problem is 
suggested by the fact that Dr. Cook’s claims were accepted 
entirely on trust even by men accustomed to analyse 
and dissect evidence. He has submitted nothing except 
his simple statement that he reached the Pole—supported, 
if it can be called support, only by such data as were 
within the reach of anybody with the most elementary 
knowledge of polar conditions. But his worst crime is 
that he has betrayed the trust of a generous people and 
outraged their hospitality.” 

Least convincing of all was Cook’s retort when he 
was roundly accused of fraud. ” Why should I make a 
pretence, I was not paid for this thing ? ” Well, a leap 
from obscurity to universal fame might be regarded as 
adequate payment, to say nothing of such solid rewards 
as the offer of £50,000 for a series of lectures. 

Peary’s claim was accepted by all responsible geographers, 
and those who still believed in Cook condoled with Peary 
on his bad luck in not reaping the full fruits of a life spent 
in Arctic exploration. Peary had made many enemies 
in America; his temper is perhaps a little autocratic, 
and they seized the occasion to pay off old scores, not only 
by hailing Cook as the discoverer of the Pole, but also 
by hinting that if Peary had been sure of completing the 
journey he would have taken a white man with him. In 
point of fact, during the final spurt the explorer was accom¬ 
panied by four Eskimos and Henson, the negro, who had 
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been with his master on all the expeditions farthest north 
during the previous fifteen years. 

These critics ignored the obvious rejoinder that, if Peary 
had had no white companion, he at least had four witnesses, 
all of them experienced travellers and available for evidence, 
while Cook’s two Eskimos, Etukishuk and Ahwelsh, if 
they had any existence, had vanished, leaving no address. 

At the end of September 1909 I was despatched, in my 
capacity of special correspondent, at a few hours’ notice. 
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to America with the double object of witnessing the arrival 
of Dr. Cook at New York and of interviewing Peary on his 
achievement. It may well seem incredible now, but it 
is an actual fact that, at the time, Americans were pretty 
equally divided into supporters of the real and the bogus 
explorer. In the east, and especially in Brooklyn, Cook’s 
birthplace, opinion was overwhelmingly in his favour. 

There was a scene of extraordinary enthusiasm when 
the ship which brought him to his native land entered 
the harbour. A delegation of admirers had, after the 
American custom, chartered a steamer to meet the in¬ 
coming Danish boat, and they returned to port with the 
hero on board. A man can hardly be expected to look 
his best when his neck is encircled by a wreath of roses, 
after the fashion of a life-belt, especially when those roses 
have lost their freshness. Those are the circumstances 
in which I first saw Dr. Cook, and I was not very favourably 
impressed. The impression he made on one’s mind then, 
and it has been confirmed since by his own confession, is 
that he was a man with great powers of self-deception. 
That he believed then that he had actually reached the 
Pole I have no doubt, but that he was able to impress 
so many people with the same belief furnishes one of 
the most curious chapters in the history of imposture. 

There was a good deal of 
method in his fantasy. He 
refused to sign the innumerable 
autograph albums that were 
brought to him unless a fee of 
ten dollars was paid. The £2 
thus acquired for his signature 
was “to be devoted to further 
exploration.” 

Dr. Cook was rather tired of 
newspaper men when he reached 
New York. He refused to be 
interviewed, and to every re¬ 
porter who came within range 
there was handed a printed 
statement: “ I have come from 
the Pole. I have brought my 
story and data with me. In a 
very short time the narrative, 
with all the observations, will 
be published and placed before 
the world for examination. It 
is as easy for you as for me to 
understand why I cannot on the 
impulse of the moment read off 
manuscript which contains the 
work of two years. As I have 
said on several occasions, all the 
charges, accusations, and ex¬ 


pressions of disbelief are based upon entire ignorance of 
supplementary data which I possess.” 

All it is necessary to say now is that these supplementary 
data were never forthcoming, and that gradually but 
conclusively Dr. Cook’s claims to have reached the North 
Pole were rejected by responsible authorities. 

I found Peary at Portland in Maine, whither he had 
gone after his return from the Pole. He is an austere 
type of man, and he was too proud to enter into a newspaper 
controversy with an opponent whom he regarded as a 
charlatan. But the iron had entered his soul. After 
a quarter of a century of almost ceaseless endeavour, 
ever approaching nearer to the goal which was the object of 
his life work, he had come back to find his claim jumped, 
to use an expressive Americanism, by a man who, he had 
good reason for knowing, had never been within hundreds 
of miles of the Pole. Justice he had no doubt would 
sooner or later be done, but, in the meantime,- the usurper 
was basking in the sunshine of counterfeit success and 
attracting audiences of 3000 people at a time to his lectures. 

I asked Peary what his sensations were when he reached 
the Pole. “ Can you imagine,” he said, “ how any man 
would feel who had given the best part of his life for 
twenty-three years, who had spent many years almost alone 
in that desolate region, and who knew that the dream 
of his life had been realised ? Would he not feel elation 
and happiness at such a moment ? 

“ If it were possible,” he added, “ for a man to arrive 
at 90° N. latitude without being utterly exhausted in body 
and brain, he would doubtless enjoy a series of sensations 
and reflections. 

“ This journey was my eighth into the Arctic wilderness. 
In that wilderness I had spent nearly twelve years out of 
the twenty-three between my thirtieth and fifty-third 
years; the intervening time spent in civilised communities 
during that period had been mainly occupied with prepara¬ 
tions for returning to the wilderness.” 

Peary told me that when he got to 89° 57' he was too 
weary to take the last few steps. " I was actually too 
exhausted,” he said, “ to realise at the moment that my 
life’s purpose had been achieved and I turned in for a few 
hours’ absolutely necessary sleep.” 

Chief among the criticisms of Peary’s records which 
appeared at the time—scarcely anyone doubts them now 
—was the speed of his journey from the eighty-eighth 
parallel to the Pole. I questioned him about this, and 
he explained it with what seemed convincing proofs. 
“ I had a new type of sledge which had never been used in 
the work before,” he told me. 
” It was a great factor in my 
success and enabled me to break 
all previous records over the 
ice.” 

Perhaps because I was the 
first Britisher to interview him, 
Peary bestowed especial praise 
upon Captain Bartlett, the 
Newfoundlander, who has since 
played a prominent part in the 
Stefansson expedition. He said 
that Bartlett had borne the 
brunt of the march on its earlier 
stages, by leading the advance 
while he (Peary) slept. To 
Bartlett fell the task of break¬ 
ing a trail through the ice masses, 
and it often took him sixteen 
hours to travel what Peary, 
following after, accomplished in 
eight. At the end of the day’s 
march, Bartlett would build a 
hive-shaped igloo out of ice 
blocks and turn in. When Peary 
caught him up, Bartlett started 
ahead again and Peary would 
step into his still warm bunk 
and sleep. 
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Peary left Bartlett behind at 87 degrees 47 minutes to 
make the final dash with four Eskimos and Matt Henson, 
the negro who had accompanied him for many years in 
his marches north. They took five sledges and forty 
dogs with them. “ With such an equipment,” Peary told 
me, ” I believe it would be possible to reach the Pole twice 
out of three times. Only extremely unfavourable weather 
would cause a failure.” 

I met Bartlett in England subsequently. He was quite 
convinced that Peary had reached the Pole, or that if 
he hadn’t that he was so near it that the distance was not 
worth reckoning. And Bartlett himself had not the 
least inclination to question his leader’s decision to take 
no other white man on the final march with him. ” I should 
like to have gone with him,” he said, simply, ” but it was 
my duty to obey instructions, and if I had been in Peary’s 
position, I should probably have done what he did.” 
Peary, I gathered, had never discovered the secret possessed 
by such leaders as Shackleton and Nansen—of binding his 
men to him in bonds of affection. But he undoubtedly 
inspired respect. Nobody who came in contact with him 
could but be impressed by his courage and his devotion 
to one idea. In this he had the unfaltering support of 
his wife, who accompanied him in some of his earlier expedi¬ 
tions. 

On this occasion of our meeting at Portland I had the 
privilege of meeting not only Mrs. Peary, but the famous 
young lady, then a handsome girl of some sixteen summers, 
who was favourably known to the American Press as the 
Snow Baby. In 1893 Lieutenant Peary, as he then was, was 
accompanied by his wife to the Far North, and their daughter 


was bom at Inglefield Gulf, on the north-west coast of 
Greenland. It is the highest latitude in which any white 
infant has first seen the light, and the incident quite 
reasonably caught the imagination of American people, 
with the result that Peary himself enjoyed a wider 
popularity in his own country then than ever be¬ 
fore. 

Without much prophetic instinct one may look forward 
to the time when “ personally conducted tours ” to the 
Poles by airship will be numbered among the common 
episodes of travel. Yet it will always remain a monument 
to human courage and endurance and endeavour that 
these remote outposts were at last conquered in our epoch 
by men who used the same means of covering the trackless 
wastes as were employed by their ancestors through long 
years of fruitless quest. 

Dogs and sledges were the simple machinery with which 
the first polar journeys were made, dogs and sledges 
achieved the final victory. 

At a time when the whole world is a field for tragedy, 
and lives are hourly sacrificed in attempting heroic deeds, 
it is difficult to give a right value to the enterprises of men 
who have waged, and are still waging, the white warfare. 
They are dwarfed by the clash of arms with a flesh and 
blood enemy. Yet we must remember that these pioneers 
of centuries past and present—many, we are proud to 
think, of our own race—who regarded -every bit of un¬ 
explored territory as a challenge to civilisation, sailed 
forth to fight the unseen foe as valiant volunteers. And 
their peaceful victories may surely be accounted not less 
renowned than those of war. 


One More! 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


R IVAL crews on a winding stream. 

Bending sculls in the sunlight’s gleam. 
Sinew and muscle tense and taut, 
Never was victory dearer bought. 
Friend on tug and friend on shore. 

Waving kerchief, deep-mouthed roar: 

” Now boys, put forth all your powers. 

One spurt more, and the cup is ours 1 ” 

A score of boys on a stretch of turf, 

Roar of cheers like the sounding surf, 

An ancient school with an honour'd name, 

A team that will always play the game. 

” The score is mounting; we’re level now ” 

The beads are standing on the brow. 

” Wreathe the bay, and the. laurel-flowers. 

One hit more, and the game is ours ! ” 


A hundred men on a battle-deck. 

Shattered rigging, almost a wreck. 

Ten cables off there lies the prize; 

The light of battle is in the eyes. 

“ Stand to your guns 1 ” said the Captain brave. 
A cheer rang out across the wave. 

“ Honour and glory are the dowers. 

One shot more, and the prize is ours ! '* 

You that waver in life, take cheer 1 
Faint not now with the end so near. 

Stiffen the sinew, brace the thew; 

Fall not out with the end in view. 

Yours is the race with Hope to friend: 

O to the struggle once more bend. 

Forge ahead 1 O hear the cries— 

One lap more, and you hold the prize! 
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Skin, with legs wired and artificial (tow) body ready to be 
placed in position. 


I N a previous number of the “ B.O.P." (Vol. 34, p. 605), 
I described the method of skinning birds, and of 
making a skin, when it is not desired to set the 
bird up. The setting up of birds, being a more 
difficult process, is described separately. 

There are several ways in which this may be done. 
A bird may be mounted with a soft body without wires, 
or it may be set up with a soft body with wires. Again, 
a bird may be set up with a hard body. A more elaborate 
process is to make a model of the natural body and to set 
the bird up upon the cast obtained. 

The first process is a very antiquated one which was 
initiated by Charles Waterton, the entertaining author 
of “ Wanderings in South America," which every boy 
knows, or ought to know. By this process the bird was 
stuffed (as the old term was called) with* a soft body, 
there were no wires employed for supporting it, and the 
bird was arranged and propped up in a box, which 
was filled with cotton wool, in which it was laid and 
left till it was nearly dry. It was placed in the 
desired position by merely bending the legs and wings 
in the desired direction in which, when dry, they 
would remain. 

But this process resulted in a shrunken and shape¬ 
less wraith of the real thing. It was nothing more 
or less than a skin in which the eyes have been 
inserted, with the position obtained by a process 
of drying of the ligaments or skin. A similar result 
is seen in the specimens hung up upon a vermin rail. 

The process, again, is not an easy one, and can only 
be done on the lines suggested by the acquirement of 
a good deal of practice. The body is spoilt by expos¬ 
ing the bare parts, as it is usually larger than the 
natural size. It is also a mistake to cut away the 
skull and the superciliary ridge. The process is only 
of interest as showing the evolution of correct 
principles from those based upon misguided lines. 

When a bird is set up with a soft body with wires, 
it may be done by commencing with a bird skinned 
down the breast, or from under the wing. In this 
case you require to begin with four pieces of wire of 
tbe size of the bird, or slightly longer than needed. 

Tbe longest should be pointed at each extremity, and 
is used as the body wire. Two are used for the legs, 
and one for the wings has the ends bent up. These 
ends are inserted in the ends of the wings, the cavity 
being filled with wadding to prevent any shrinking and 
to compensate the flesh removed from the bones. 

The length of this wire is gauged by the length or ex¬ 
panse of wings in a natural state when fresh. Hence the 
need, in this and other cases, of making accurate measure¬ 
ments of the bird in the flesh. These should include 
length, extent of wings, length of tail, length of bill, length 
of tarsus, length of toes, length of claws, length of head. 


Taxidermy Made 
' Easy. 

The Setting Up of Birds. 

By A. R. HORWOOD (Leicester Museum). 

The plumage of bill, head, nape, throat, breast, back, 
wings, legs, and tail, should always be ascertained. 

It is a good thing also to find out the weight, the 
colour of the bill, gape, the inside of the mouth, the 
eyes, eyelids, legs, toes, and claws, as these alter 
after death. The longest wire should be taken and a 
loop made in the centre of the skin, leaving one end 
longer for insertion in the neck, and should be 
pushed through the head so that it comes out in the 
centre ; leaving the loop in the middle of the body, the 
other shorter end is inserted in the tail from the inside. 

The next thing to do is to push the leg wires up the 
legs and to put them through the loop in the big wire, 
to which they should be securely fastened. Having made 
a rigid framework you now fill in the hollow in the neck, 
wings, body and legs with tow, shaping the parts as well 
as possible by noting the form and size of the carcase. 
Nothing remains when this has been done but to sew up 
the skin where the bird was skinned, and to fix the bird 
down by the leg wires, if desired, to a wooden block, or 
to put it away in a drying case, and ultimately in the 
receptacle for mounted skins. 

To set a bird up with wires on a hard body, various 
things were formerly used such as corks, peat, and bodies 
of moss, shavings,, hay or straw. The best thing, however, 
for this purpose, and the most general medium used, is 
tow, which is a fine kind of wood-fibre. More wires are 
required in this process than for making a bird up with a 
soft body—usually nine wires are used. The points should 



Skin, showing body and wires in position, and method of fixing 
the latter. 


be filed, and have four or five sides. One is required, as 
before, as long or longer than the body—one for the wings, 
bent at the ends—two shorter ones for the wings—two 
longer ones for the legs—two short, and one longer, for the 
tail. 

In this case, as before, the form of the carcase and its 
size should be previously noted. A body of tow is made 
up on the longest wire, the neck portion being longer, and 
the breast should not be flattened ; the body is wrapped 
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round with thread to keep its shape, and artificial thighs 
and femora must be made on the wire legs and fixed in 
the body, and bound with thread, the wires being turned 
in to secure them. It is important to make a hollow between 
the clavicles as in nature, so that the neck may assume 
the right position finally. 

The next thing to be done is to insert the wires in the 
wings, the wires being pointed and bent in at the end 
and pushed into the hollow humeri or ulni. The points 
should be driven in securely or be bent over after coming 
through. As before, all the cavities left by the removal of 
flesh on the bones should be filled up with tow or wadding. 
The wings should then be 
fixed in the position de¬ 
sired. The wire is bent in 
the middle so that the body 
rests on it, and the wings 
are arranged as though 
below it. 

The body is next inserted 
in the skin. The neck wire 
is then fixed firmly in the 
skull, the extremity pro¬ 
jecting. The leg bones are 
now made up and the 
wires are pushed up through 
the bottom of the foot 
along the back of the 
leg, taking care that the 
wire does not come out at 
the joint, but is pushed 
up inside into the made-up 
tow ; and the wire of the 
femur portion is fixed into 
the body and this fixed to 
that inserted in the tibio- 
tarsus and the two secured, 
arranging the artificial pad in its right position. The 
body is then put into its correct attitude, and the 
other leg similarly treated, and the wires firmly fixed 
together. The tail is then wired, and the wire inserted 
in the body. The leg wires can be inserted in a stand. 

The position in which the bird is to be ultimately fixed 
must now be decided—that is, the pose of neck, body, legs 
and wings. The hollows in the body are filled in with 
tow by the opening, which is sewn up last. The cavities 
in the wing will require padding, and the feathers will need 
smoothing, the best way of doing this being by pricking 
them into position with a needle from below upwards. 
The lie of the belly between the. legs will require careful 
adjustment. 

A wire may now be taken and fixed under the wings 
at the first of the two primaries, below the lowest digit, 
the other end being pushed into the body. This gives 
the wings the required support for any pose one wishes it 
to have. The opening in the body may be closed by fixing 
pins into each side through the tow body. The other 
wing can be done as the first. 


The bird next requires binding with tow or cotton to 
keep it in position till dry. The head wire can be cut 
off, the head being pulled forward and the end of the 
wire pushed back, to return in position within the skull 
to keep it taut. Care should be taken that the tail feathers 
lie naturally, overlapping evenly. Cardboard is used, 
with pins to set the feathers properly spread. It should 
be folded and curved in the middle. 

In a hole at each end of this splice, thread a wire, and 
one end pointed is pushed into the body, the other reaching 
beyond the middle of the tail. The wire carrying the card¬ 
board should be pushed into the body below the tail. The 

free end is lapped over, the 
tail spread, and a pin stuck 
in the free end to keep the 
feathers together, one being 
put in the centre and else¬ 
where, or two strips of 
cardboard may be used. In 
the case of a large bird a 
second piece of wire may be 
placed in the card frame for 
strengthening purposes and 
to retain the proper curve. 

When the feathering pro¬ 
cess is complete, the bird 
should be bound. Steel pins 
(with black heads for large, 
entomological pins for small, 
birds) should be used. Two 
or more should be placed in 
the back, and as many in 
the breast, one below the 
tail, two at the side, and 
these are used to bind the 
threads. The thread is tied 
to one pin and wound under 
flank wires and back again. The feathers on the butts 
should be well rounded. When the back has been bound, 
then do the breast from side to side. The threads should 
neither be too tight nor too loose. 

If one wishes to set the bird up as though on the wing, 
proceed as above ; but the leg wires may be thinner and 
strong-pointed wires should be pushed into the body 
through the cut made for skinning, and turned down at 
one end, passing beyond the open wing, and be fixed in an 
upright stand or a background. 

The outside wires need additions. Two are inserted 
outside and pass the bend of the wing, between the skin 
and are concealed by the feathers. In binding, cardboard 
strips are placed across and under and over the wings, 
and the pins in the flanks are more numerous. 

The foregoing methods will enable the beginner to 
set a bird up by a soft or hard body with wires. The 
method is similar to that adopted at Leicester Museum 
Space will not allow of a sketch of the process in which 
the body is modelled, and this must be left for a future 
article. 



Let It Be You! 


By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HERE’S a prize for the one that is first at the top. 
Away on the hill there it lies out of view. 
Some one must have it, press on, never stop, 

Let it be you, lad, let it be you I 

There’s a wreath for the brow that gets first to the goal, 
O fleet are the runners with muscle and thew. 


They are waiting to cheer him—the brave, ardent soul- 
Let it be you, lad, let it be you 1 

There’s a prize for the first on the school-honours list, 
A prize that is noble and goodly to view. 

There is time to redeem every chance that you missed. 
Let it be you, lad, let it be you 1 


There’s a crown for each one that endures to the end, 
Lo l lie that hath said it is Faithful and True. 

And life is a battle, fight on still, and fend, 

Let it be you, lad, let it be you 1 


J 





The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ Boy's Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 677. 


FANCY MICE. ] 


“ What shall I go in for ? ” When a boy has decided to 
adopt a live-stock hobby of some kind or other, that is often 
a query that immediately presents itself to his mind. And 
to the boy who is unable at once to supply an answer, I would 
tender the suggestion : How about fancy mice ? Most of us 
have at some time or other kept a white mouse or two ; but if 
you wish to turn your attention to the fancy varieties of mice, 
you have ready choice of such sorts as self-blue, chocolate, cream, 
red, silver, Dutch, sable, and so on—perhaps a dozen different 
kinds. Mice are cheap to buy and to keep ; if of good strain and 
well marked, they sell for several shillings per pair, whilst out- 
and-out champions in particular classes have to be paid for in 
guineas. Also, mice take up little room; so that a boy may con¬ 
veniently keep mice in their small cages where there would not 
be sufficient accommodation for rabbits. 

In a quite small box-room I have housed 
thirty or forty mice, the flat cages being 
ranged side by side upon a shelf fixed at 
a height of three feet from the floor, and 
extending along two sides of the apart¬ 
ment. Not all boys will wish to own 
as many mice as that, and with even one 
pair of mice you can start a very inter¬ 
esting mousery. 

When making a beginning, it is well 
not to take up too many varieties. My¬ 
self, I am particularly in favour of the 
Dutch and the chocolates; but choice of 
variety is all a matter of your own prefer¬ 
ence. Anyway, two kinds of fancy mice 
will be quite enough to begin with. In 
their way, mice arc delicate creatures, and 
they must be regularly fed and their cages 
kept clean, if you desire them to become 
robust, prize-winning specimens. Another 
point in favour of mice is that you do not 
have to wait long before you can enter 
your pets in competition. I have won 
prizes by the exhibition of young mice 
only a month or five weeks old ; but, save 
in the case of exceptionally forward young¬ 
sters, it is usually best to let them attain 
the age of six weeks before showing them 
in public. In nearly every district there 
is a Fur and Feather Club that holds 



periodical show’s of rabbits, cavies, mice, and birds, and it is 
at these competitive exhibitions of live stock that the beginner 
can test his skill as a rearer of prize fancy mice. Naturally 
enough, there is no actual need for the young mouse-fancier 
to exhibit his pets at shows and there compete for prizes. He 
may, if he likes, retain his mice always at home and never be 
parted from their society. But by exhibiting his mice he will 
enjoy the advantage of having a hall-mark set upon them, as it 
were ; he can weed out the specimens that fail t6 catch the judge’s 
eye, and in that way greatly improve the strain of his stock. 

Prize-w’inning mice, like other prize-winning animals, are 
thoroughbred ones, and thoroughbred animals are invariably 
the most pleasing to look upon, and the most profitable to keep. 
Fancy mice of sufficiently good strain are to be had at all prices 
from, say, one shilling each; a nice pair should be procurable for 
three shillings. Cages cost sixpence or a shilling each. In these 
pages, I am now treating as to a w'ide range of topics accept¬ 
able to B.O.F.C. members; but, ere long, I will find space for 
further useful hints and advice to our 
budding mouse-fanciers. 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 


A Bat asleep on a Tree Trunk. 


(Prize-winning Xaturc 
Taken m bro<ul sunlight. 
Jones, Pur Icy.) 


Photograph /or June. 
Sent by C. Howard 


The real name of this familiar and 
awkward-looking insect is crane-fly. And 
the larvae, or grubs, of the daddy-long-legs 
are known as leather-jackets, on account 
of the toughness of their skins. In spring 
and early summer these grubs do much 
damage to grass land, and I remember 
that one season, some years ago, when 
there was a plague of leather-jackets in 
the South of England, these grubs of the 
crane-fly pretty well ruined the turf at 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. The insect has, 
of course, received its popular name from 
the fact that the legs are long and slender, 
the hindmost pair of legs being the 
longest. 

All insects have four wings. Looking 
at a daddy-long-legs you may very easily 
arrive at the conclusion that it has only 
two wings. If, however, you examine the 
insect very carefully, you will see that 
just behind the pair of large wings there 
are two little projections that look like 
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short, thin stalks with tiny knots at their ends. In reality 
these are hind wings, making up the four wings of a true 
insect. Entomologists have named these rudimentary hind 
wings of the crane-fly by the term of balancers, and though 
they appear to be such insignificant and feeble organs, 
daddy-long-legs cannot fly without them. Even the clever¬ 
est and most scientific investigators of insect life have 
quite failed to find out exactly how the balancers are 
used, and how it comes about that the relatively big and 
powerful wings are helpless without the little balancers. 
But sure the fact is that if a daddy-long-legs is so unlucky 
as to lose one of his balancers, he can manage to rise into 
the air but is unable to fly ; he blunders about aimlessly and 
very soon falls to the ground. He is no longer able to keep 
his balance when a-wing. 

The leather-jacket, or grub, is about an inch long, brownish, 
green-shaded, or ash-grey in colour, with two light-tinted 
lines down the back. Its black head can be withdrawn into 
the body, and its strong jaws enable it to feed on the roots 
and stems of grasses and com. Though they have no legs, 
leather-jackets can move quickly below the surface of the ground, 
and are also able to make progress if placed on the ground. 
They seem to be clever fellows at looking after themselves ; for, 
being in the earth during the winter, they burrow deeper down 
when frost comes along, and so keep alive and well. The pupa, 
or chrysalis, is brown and nearly an inch long. When about 
to change into the perfect insect the pupa pushes its way up to 
the surface, the fly escapes, and the chrysalis case is left sticking 
half out of the ground. 

From all which particu¬ 
lars you will see that 
the daddy-long-legs is 
a very interesting mem¬ 
ber of the insect world. 

He affords an excellent 
example to prove the 
rule that even the 
commonest of living 
creatures will w’ell repay 
us for any trouble that 
we may take in study¬ 
ing them. 


‘GAME,” “COARSE” AND “FLAT” FISH. 


When dealing w'ith matters relating to fish, you may often hear 
the terms used,—" game "-fish, “ coarse "-fish, and " flat "-fish. A 
word or two as to the definitions of those terms may be welcome. 
To put it quite briefly, salmon, trout, and grayling are " game "- 
fish. All other finny inhabitants of our inland waters are 
" coarse "-fish. The gallant little grayling is a very interesting 
fish to study, and it is known to anglers by the most complimentary 
title of " the queen of the brook." As to what are " flat "-fish, I 
am sure you will be already well informed. They are called 
" flat "-fish because that is exactly what they are. Even if we 
have never ourselves pulled them out of the sea, we know them 
familiarly by sight at the fishmonger’s shop. That familiarity, 
however, should not obscure our appreciation of the fact that 
" flat "-fish are certainly marine curiosities. If they were rare 
instead of being common I feel sure that you and I would be 
much wondering that any living creature should have its two 
eyes on the same side of its head. 


THE PINE-BEETLE. 


j 


: GAMEKEEPERS' 
TREES. 


Rogue’s Gallery 


[See “ Gamekeepers' Trees.’ 


I daresay that there 
are many B.O.F.C. mem¬ 
bers to whom the above 
title will be something 
of a mystery. To throw 
light at once on the 
matter, I will explain that a so-called gamekeeper’s tree is 
a tree to the trunk of which the gamekeeper nails the dead 
bodies of all the vermin that he kills or traps when out on his 
rounds. This is done partly in conformity with ancient game- 
keeper custom, partly for the sake of convenience and to save the 
trouble of burying, and, again, partly because of a peculiar 
and lingering belief that the practice serves as a kind of warning 
to ail the evilly-disposed wild creatures that would prey upon the 
game which the man in fustian is paid to protect. Upon such a 
tree you may see the dead bodies of stoats, weasels, rooks, ravens, 
great black-backed gulls, and carrion and hooded crows, and, 
quite incidentally, I may tell you that a gamekeeper’s tree usually 
provides a really splendid hunting-ground for the beetle collector. 
Having selected a tree that is to be put to this use, the game- 
keeper will not improbably retain it for such purpose during the 
whole of his career as a guardian of game. As our illustration 
shows, some gamekeepers go in for a more elaborate “rogues’ 
gallery,” nailing up a framework of fence-boards. 

As a general rule, gamekeepers are fine fellows who are prene 
to thinking more than to talking about their work, and not every 
gamekeeper will be willing to show’ you his particular tree, if he has 
one. But if you can strike up friendship w ith a gamekeeper you will 
find that he has a wonderful knowledge of many of Nature’s secrets. 
A gamekeeper is invariably a man whose heart is in his calling, 
and, as you will know', persons of that kind arc always profitable 
people to listen to, whatever be their walk in life. So if you get 
the chance, or indeed half a chance, chum up with the protector 
of partridges and pheasants. And try to get a glimpse of the 
gamekeeper's tree. 


In the course of your field and woodland rambles you w’ill very 
likely come across a pine-tree the bark of which appears exactly 

as if a charge of shot 
had been fired into it. 
As a matter of fact, the 
holes that you see have 
been made from the 
inside, for this is the 
work of the pine-beetle. 
Brownish-black in col¬ 
our and about one-fifth 
of an inch* long, the 
pine-beetle is one of the 
most destructive insects 
to be found in this 
country. It bores into 
the branches of pine- 
trees, and sooner or 
later the branch dies or 
is snapped off by the 
wind. Trees thus at¬ 
tacked lose their proper 
shape, the foliage be¬ 
comes scanty, and what 
remains on the tree has 
a drooping and withered 
appearance. Old trees 
are often killed by the 
boring of the pine- 
beetle. 

The eggs are laid in 
tunnels made in the 
bark. The larvae, on being hatched, drive other tunnels in 
which to cosily pass into the pupa state, and upon developing 
into beetles they bite their way out of the w'ood. It is that 
w'hich causes the shot-peppered appearance above referred to. 
All kinds of pine-trees are the prey of this troublesome insect, 
of which the only good thing to be said is that it prefers 
decaying or dead trees to absolutely sound ones ; but if there 
are none of the former within easy flying distance it quite 
readily makes shift with the latter. When you are exploring a 
pine wood, during the w'inter, you may, also, probably notice a 
certain number of felled pine-trees lying upon the ground 
These are known as trap-trees, and they are left there all 
the winter in order that as many pine-beetles as possible 
shall bore into them. When spring arrives all the bark is 
stripped off the trap-trees and made into a bonfire. In that 
way large numbers of the larva? and pupae of the pestilential 
pine-beetle are destroyed. 


MR. OWL GOES HUNTING. 



the Woods. 

Drawn by Georcf. Soper.) 


I was very much surprised when for the first time I saw an 
owl hunting, for I had always thought of it as hovering over 
the fields like the hawk, and swooping down suddenly when 
it saw its prey. But one evening I had been standing in a 
quiet spot long enough to become part of the landscape, when 
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an owl flew from a wood, and after scouting round once or 
twice to make sure no enemy was near, it glided down to the 
edge of a patch of stubble and skimmed across it in a straight 
line, and only a few inches from the ground, so that there could 
be very little chance of escape for any mouse it might see. 
When it reached the other side it turned, moved about a foot 
to the left, and came back in a straight line. And so it went 
on backwards and forwards as regularly as a ploughman, until 
it had been over every inch of the field. Then it flew up and 
made for a new hunting-ground. 

{Contributed by M. Veronica Wright, B.O.F.C. member). 


!j THE DORMOUSE. 

Boys who collect birds' eggs should keep their eyes open 
for the nest of the dormouse. He is a jolly little chap, quite 
unlike any of the mice, with his great big eyes, beautiful soft 

brown coat, and some¬ 
what bushy tail. But 
he does not always take 
kindly to captivity. 

Early last spring the 
gardener brought one 
in to me which he had 
turned out of its nest 
in the grass while 
mowing. The dormouse 
rolled out of the dis¬ 
turbed nest in a ball 
and still fast asleep. 
We put him in a cage 
and after several days 
he awoke and seemed, 
in spite of his changed 
quarters, to be quite 
at ease. We christened him “ Bright-Eycs." 

One morning he was missing. He had escaped during the 
night. Soon the w'hole family were, to quote the ” Jackdaw 
of Rheims," 

"... hunting, and feeling 

The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

They turn up the dishes, they turn up the plates, 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs." 

In fact, we hunted in every conceivable place and had almost 
given up the chase when suddenly there was a terrific scream 
in the front room from one of the girls. She had been shaking 
the curtains in the hope of finding him when he fell from the 
top of the curtain-rod right on to her head, bouncing off on to 
the floor, still curled up in a ball and fast asleep. One would 
have expected the fall to wake him up, but the little rascal was 
fast in the Land of Nod for some hours after that. 

One morning when we came down the canary was screeching 
for all he was worth and in a terrible fright, forcing himself 
as far as he could up one end of the cage, while up the other 
end in his seed-trough sat Mr. Bright-Eyes, his head pushed 
through the opening in the wire and his great eyes ogling at the 
bird, apparently wondering what all the commotion was about. 
He frequently got out and would be found in the most unexpected 
places, nearly always fast asleep. 

A little later in the year we had the good fortune to find 



The Dormouse—Asleep. 



A Green Tree Frog {Hyla Arborea), 

(A Nature Photograph sent by W. F. Saunders, Rochester.) 


another nest in the garden, this time in a small Scots fir about 
four feet from the ground. It was perfectly round, with a hole 
in the side similar to a Jenny Wren's, but composed mostly of 
dried grass. The nest contained four young ones. 

The dormouse is of course nocturnal ; it lives mostly on nuts 
and sleeps about six months of the year. My sketches show 
him in his usual attitude when in slumber and when awake. 

{Contributed by George Soper ) 



BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN. 


Not so long since we had a paragraph in these pages dealing 
with the very interesting topic of " Animals in the Bible." I 
feel sure that most of you did find it to be interesting because 
the biblical descriptions of animals, some of which I quoted, 
are in many cases really wonderful. The natural history of the 
Scriptures is, as we know to-day, not always accurate. In those 
times men had not yet perfected the study of animals as we have 
done to-day, and of course they could not hunt and trap and 
photograph wild creatures as we do. They went more in awe 
of the big land animals and of the monsters of the deep; and being 
for that reason farther removed from them, they knew less 
about them. All of which, however, makes it still more surprising 
that many of the Scripture accounts should be so accurate as 
they are. 

Having said that much, I should like to again call your 
attention to the Book of Job. More than half of chapter XL 
deals with the behemoth. Now the behemoth, as we know 
him, is the hippopotamus, w’hich, as we read, " eateth grass 
as an ox." Fond, as the hippopotamus is, of secluded 
waterways, " He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert 
of the reed, and fens. The shady trees cover him with their 
shadow ; the willows of the brook compass him about." As 
the natives of Africa know only too well, no trap but the 
pitfall is strong enough to hold the hippopotamus. The Bible 
sums up that fact in five words, “ His nose pierceth through 
snares." 

Passing on to chapter xli, we find the whole of it devoted 
to an explanation of God's great power as exemplified in the 
leviathan. The leviathan of the Bible is our whale. You 

must remember that 
those were days in 
which modem me¬ 
chanical marvels were 
not even foreshad¬ 
owed—there were no 
steamboats, much less 
huge liners and sub¬ 
marines. Of any¬ 
thing in or on the sea, 
the whale, driving 
where he listeth, 
seemed to be the 
most prodigious. And 
even to-day no word- 
painter can, in nine 
words, better the pen 
picture of leviathan 
which says : " He 

maketh the deep to 
boil like a pot.” It sounds a simple sentence, but no one can 
produce anything that is more actual and faithfully descrip 
tive of the animal. Other verses to be particularly noticed 
are : ” Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? or his 
tongue with a cord which thou, lettest down ? Canst thou 
put an hook into his nose ? or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? " 
To-day. the harpoon-gun, a veritable piece of artillery, is the 
whale hunter’s weapon. And, continuing, we read : ” The 

sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: the spear, the 
dart, nor the habergeon." The habergeon was a coat of mail 
to protect the neck and breast, and would be poor armour against 
leviathan. “ He estcemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. 
The arrow cannot make him flee : sling-stones are turned with 
him into stubble. Darts are counted as stubble : he laugheth 
at the shaking of a spear." And, nearing the end of the chapter, 
we have a brief presentment, packed with meaning, of the 
progress of a whale through the waves. You will understand 
that the w’ord hoary here means greyish-white in hue, and 
this beautiful passage says of the whale :—" He maketh a path 
to shine after him ; one would think the deep to be hoary.” 
Truly, the natural history of the Bible is a delight to sill 
animal lovers who study it I 



The Dormouse—Awake. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” FIELD CLUB 


! ; KEEP AGOAtTj 

Many a boy living in the country might profitably keep a 
goat to supply milk for domestic use. In these times that is 
a suggestion well worth considering, and, relying upon the 
very best authority that can be consulted, I am going to quote 
for you some information and advice afforded by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries upon this subject. Goat’s milk is 
rich, creamy and palatable, splendid for children, and much 
less liable to contamination by germs than cow’s milk. An 
ordinary' kind of goat, quite good enough for our purpose, though, 
of course, not a prize animal, costs at the most £2 or £3. A 
goat can be kept in an out-house, bedded down with, say, peat- 


about twopence a day to feed. And even if the goat is a quite 
ordinary milker there should be a profit of at least £2 10s. a 
year. « 

* * • 



In order to closely observe a beast or bird, it may be necessary 
for you to persistently follow it and endeavour to approach as 
near to it as is possible. While so doing your intention should of 
course be to avoid attracting the attention of your quarry. There¬ 
fore you will do well to bear in mind some of the methods that 
are employed by Highland deer-stalkers. Those experts at the 



Alligators which Shoot the Chute. 

The alligator cannot he said to be a very " brainy ” sort of reptile, ?o that the man who has trained a number may lay claim to some credit. 
The alligators shown in the above photograph are seen performing at the Los Angelos Alligator Farm, California, where these reptiles are reared 
in hundreds for the sake of their skins. They seem to quite enjoy the sport of shooting the water-chute. 


moss litter. Small galvanised pails to feed and drink from, 
a hayrack, and a long bench 2 feet wide and high along one 
wall, will furnish the place. Goats require a hard bed raised 
from the floor, and the bench serves also as a milking bench. 
No animal tires so quickly of the same food as the goat; variety 
of food is essential. Food consists of hay, chaff and oats 
mixed, bran, chopped roots or potatoes, all vegetable waste from 
the kitchen and household scraps, swedes or mangolds, and 
practically any plant from the garden. Rhododendrons, yew, 
laurels and similar shrubs, though, are poisonous to goats. In 
summer, cut grass does instead of hay. Residing in the country 
you can take your goat for a walk like a dog and let it nibble 
at the roadside while you saunter in its company. Living in its 
little house during the autumn and winter, your goat can be 
tethered out where there is pasturage from April to mid-October. 
The goat is a hardy animal, but tethering out in cold weather 
causes lung trouble. An average goat will give three pints of milk 
a day, others sometimes yield three quarts a day. With care and 
economy in feeding and some space of pasturage available in 
spring and summer, your goat should cost you an average of 


game of shadowing wild creatures constitute that pursuit a verit¬ 
able science. A gillie will even shave his head and rub earth on 
it, so that he may continue unnoticed when peering over a 
boulder at a distant stag. To such lengths as that we need not 
go, but here are a few stalking tips to be acted upon. Learn to 
run quickly while in a stooping position, you can thus make 
rapid progress over the ground when protected by such cover as an 
intervening hillock or a low hedge ; deer-stalkers run lorg 
distances with their backs parallel to the ground. Always walk 
on dark ground if you would remain unseen, never walk on green 
grass. Coming to an open space, well watch your quarry and 
the moment the beast or bird is not looking at you make a dart 
fonvard with your body bent. Practise the trick of stopping 
suddenly in the middle of a sharp run, and stand quite sttll even 
though you are blowing hard. Becoming adept at this you may 
often escape their detection. If there arc a number of you. 
always approach your.quarry in single file, one covering the 
other. Always hide your face as much as you can manage to 
do. While engaged in actual pursuit trained trackers are 
always stoopers. 
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WATER-PLANTS. 


FEATHERED TRICKSTERS. 

By John Maclennan, Dingwall. 


Passing along the bank of a stream, we shall be well repaid 
for noticing the water-plants that grow there or close thereto. 
Common rushes ( Juncus conglomerates) are met with in clumps. 
The distinctive bulrush {Juncus paluslris) is always delightful 
to behold ; its long leaves spring directly from the root, and it 
grows as high as six feet. Aquatic birds shelter amongst patches 
of the common reed {Phragmites communis ), which is often 
five feet or more in height. The flowering rush (Butomus 
umbellatus) is a beautiful plant, with narrow, sharp-edged 
leaves and rose-tinted flowers. Looking somewhat like a shrub, 
the great hairy willow-herb {Epilobium hirsulum) grows in 
profusion where there is water ; the water-plantain {Alisma 
plantago ) flourishes in almost every stream. Our finest water- 
plant of all is, undoubtedly, the white water-lily (. Nymph a a 
alba) with its large w’axen flowers. It is found in still waters and 
quiet nooks that are well shaded by foliage. The yellow water- 
lily ( Nymph tea lutea) is ofteq to be met with growing close to the 
white variety, than which its blossom is smaller. Another 
attractive plant is the water-arrowhead ( Sagittaria sagittifolia ); 
it has white flowers and rich green leaves that are shaped exactly 
like the head of an arrow. Sometimes these leaves stand up 
three feet out of the water, oftener they lie in dense masses on 
the surface. The water-iris ( Iris pseudacorus) , common in the 
south of England, has leaves that are shaped like a sword. All 
through the summer the comfrey {Symphytum officinale) is in 
flower. You may identify the water-figwort {Scrophularia 
aquatica) by its having a square stem with oval leaves set opposite 
each other. A big, handsome plant is the great water-dock 
{Rumex hydrolapathum) , possessed of leaves that much resemble 
those of the horse-radish. And the water-hemlock {Cicula 
virosa), with greenish-white masses of bloom, usually rises higher 
than any of the others. Our English water-plants are both 
plentiful and pleasing; even a small pond will very likely yield 
several varieties of them. 

* • * 

ORIGINS OF NAMES. I 


Animals, birds and other creatures were not named by 
accident, as a good etymological dictionary will quickly tell 
you. “ Tiger ” comes from the old Persian word for arrow 
and implies swiftness; wolf embodies an old word-root meaning 
" to tear ” ; “ slow-worm ” is really " slay-worm,” i.e. the 
snake that strikes (in Anglo-Saxon, “sla-worm”); “titmouse” 
has nothing to do with a mouse, the second half of the name 
being formerly spelt “ mase ” and signifying “ a small bird.” 
'* Tit ” itself also means small. 


(Prize-winning Nature Note for June.) 

One of the human accomplishments hard to learn is ventrilo¬ 
quism. It seems to be a gift which conies to but a few of the 
human species; yet, among birds, there are species every 
individual of which possesses the power of making the voice 
seem to come from another spot than that in which the owner 
is located. 

The two British birds which seem to be the most remarkably 
endowed with this gift of ventriloquism are the landrail, or 
corncrake, and the sedge-warbler. With the peculiar cry of 
the corncrake most people are doubtless familiar. Its “ crake, 
crake, crake ” may be heard during May and June, resounding 
on every side, now close at hand, as if the bird was not a yard 
distant, now far off ; while the voices of others in different parts 
are unremittingly exerted. The note is the call of the male to 
its mate. Harsh though it may sound to your ear, you can 
suppose that to the female crake it is the sweetest of love-songs. 
So shy and cunning is this bird that it is seldom to be seen; 
and, unless one uses a dog accustomed to such work, it is almost 
impossible to force it to take wing. 

Very remarkable, also, is the ventriloquial power of the grass¬ 
hopper-warbler ; for it is almost impossible to make out from the 
sound the distance or the direction of the creature which utters 
it. The whisper of this little bird, seemingly near at hand, 
may in reality come from a distance of more than one hundred 
yards. It builds on the ground in thick grass, and you may 
stand and listen to its grasshopperlike chirps for minutes 
without being able to tell, within a considerable distance, where 
the sound comes from. 

Our friend the robin is at times a ventriloquist. The bird, 
seated only a few yards off, is singing, and the sound appears 
to come from some other bird at a distance. When singing 
thus the beak is kept closed, and only the ruffling of the feathers 
of the throat shows that the robin is singing at all. 

As regards mimicry, the starling is our most accomplished 
mimic. He will sing so like the song-thrush and blackbird 
that it is hard to tell the difference, and in autumn he often 
gives a fine imitation of the curlew. The blackbird is not, as 
a rule, a mimic; yet Yarrell relates that it has been heard to 
crow like the cock. 

Some birds, by imitating the sounds made by venomous 
creatures, may scare an enemy. The wryneck does this. It 
builds in holes in tree trunks, and its rare eggs are an object 
of desire to the young collector; but the latter is very apt to 
have his pains for his trouble, if he goes wryneck-egg hunting, 
and perhaps get a good tumble as well. When disturbed in 
its home, the bird has the curious habit of twisting its head 
about and hissing exactly like an enraged snake. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

Ik connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded- 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List 09 Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, microscopes, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, 
painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study 
boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: “ If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—“ Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


ANIMAL “PUZZLES.” 

A puzzle is something that perplexes and, maybe, thwarts 
us. Most puzzles are devised for the edification of human 
beings, but there are other so-called puzzles which are purposely 
contrived to be put upon animals and that with beneficial 
intent. Veterinary surgeons make frequent use of these 
appliances. Two specimens of animal puzzle are here illustrated, 
tfie second one being such as may on occasion prove handy 
to any dog owner. 

Ip certain circumstances it may be desirable to give a horse 
its liberty in a field but without permitting it to graze. Then 



a puzzle peg is fitted to its mouth. In the Boer War large 
supplies of puzzle pegs were part of the outfit of the British 
Army. They were put on to prevent our cavalry, artillery, 
and transport horses from by any chance nibbling at the grass 
of the veld before the sun had dried it, and so contracting 
the terribly fatal horse-sickness. Our then enemy once captured 
an armoured train that carried a consignment of the pegs, 
our troopers could not restrain their animals from eating, 
and the horses died off by scores. The puzzle peg is frequently 
employed in horse-racing establishments and hunting studs 
as well as by our Army Remount Department. 

As many of us know, an injured dog proves often to be 
a troublesome patient. If the dog has, say, broken his leg 
and a splint is applied or any contrivance is placed upon him, 
the dog will generally try to bite it off. To obviate his so 
doing one of these puzzle collars is fitted on the animal, the 
inner circle of the collar being equal in size to the dog’s neck. 
The collar is easily put on and is then fastened by a shoe lace 
or a short length of string. Valuable hounds often become 
injured in the hunting field, poisonous lotions may have to 
be applied, and the puzzle collar is then found safe and effectual. 
Usually, it is formed of stout cardboard or else oilcloth. 

* • * 

THE GIFT. 

Here is a beautiful little story from the pen of the Indian poet, 
R. Tagore. The lesson to be learned from it is that according 
to what we give to Christ so shall be our reward :— 

“ I had gone a-begging from door to door in the village path 
when thy glorious chariot appeared in the distance like a gorgeous 
dream, and I wondered who was this King of all kings ! 

" My hopes rose high and methought my evil days were at 
an end, and I stood waiting for alms to be given unasked and for 
wealth scattered on all sides in the dust. 

" The chariot stopped where I stood. Thy glance fell on me 
and thou earnest down with a smile. I felt that the luck of 
my life had come at last. Then of a sudden thou didst hold out 
thy right hand and say, * What hast thou to give to me ? ’ 

'* Ah, what a kingly jest it was to open thy palm to a beggar 
to beg ! I was coni used and stood undecided, and then from 
my wallet I slowly took out the least little grain and gave it to 
thee. 

" But how great my surprise, when at the day's end I emptied 
my bag on the floor, to find a least little grain of gold among the 
poor heap. I bitterly wept and wished that I had had the heart 
to give thee my all.” 


A LIFE'S “REPORT”! 

He wasn’t ** remarkably clever ” 1 
His chance of school-prizes was nil 1 
But—the lilt of his laughter 
Still echoed, long after 
He marched with his chums up the hill I 

He wasn’t as brainy as many 1 

(He worked and he worked with his might :) 

But—although, perhaps, w r eak 
In maths, history, Greek, 

He was strong—in the thick of the fight I 

His memory might have been better 
For rules and declensions :—but, then. 

He remembered to cheer. 

And forgot every fear. 

As he fell at the head of his men * 

Lillian Gard. 

* * * 

PLAYED BY THE SWISS. 

Of all the games practised by the hardy mountaineers of 
Switzerland ” humussing ” is perhaps the least known in other 
countries. It is said to be a fascinating short, and is thus 
described by an interested observer of the game. 

The humuss is a small disc about two inches in diameter, 
much thicker in the middle than at the edges. When the game 
begins, the hurnuss is laid on the raised end of a beam, the other 
end of which rests on the ground, the disc being placed so that 
its rim projects over the end of the beam. A sharp stroke 
with a rudder-like stick on the projecting edge of the disc sends 
it high up into the air. 

The players are divided into sides, strikers and catchers. 
The endeavour of the catchers is to interpret the flying humuss 
by throwing short-handled flat shovels up into the probable 
line of its flight, and then to catch the intercepted disc with 
the hands as it falls. 

To ensure a point to the catchers, the catching must be done 
within a marked space, a segment of a circle, beginning about 
twenty yards from the strikers, and widening more and more 
as the distance increases. If the humuss be not caught, it 
counts a point for the strikers ; if caught, one for the catc he rs. 

Whenever the disc falls three times in succession outside of 
the marked space, or when the hurnuss is caught, the striker 
is out. 

As soon as all the strikers are out the catchers take their 
places. Whichever side makes the most points wins the game. 

How difficult it is to catch the humuss may be guessed from 
the fact that the small disc is often pitched twenty yards high 
and 200 yards away ; yet practised players manage to bring 
it down by throwing their paddles and intercepting its flight. 



A “Puzzle” Collar. 
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A Naturalist. —i. It is never safe to keep large and small 
reptiles of any kind together. 2. Worms, raw meat 
shredded, any small soft-skinned pupae. If small meal¬ 
worms are too large, try gentles. 3. A good book on the 
subject is “ Freshwater Aquaria : their Construction and 
Management” (Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
Lane, 3s. 6 d.). 4. Dragon-fly just emerged from pupa-case 

will dry-out its wings properly without flying. 5. Dragon¬ 
fly notes will appear in “ B.O.F.C. ” pages in due course. 
You can catch dragon-fly grubs by fishing in a weedy 
pond with a small net. Both dragon-fly grub and chrysalis 
prey upon other water insects. 

G. C. R. Maclagan. —Boilers should be brazed, not soldered, 
and they should be brazed inside wherever possible. 

Boxer.— A short-armed man when matched with a long-armed 
man should try in-fighting as much as possible and will 
beat him if he excels in quickness. The best shilling book 
on Boxing is Allanson-Winn's in the All England series 
published by George Bell & Sons. The article will receive 
consideration if you like to send it to us. 

R. T. Halllwell. —You can obtain information as to the munition 
factories at the Labour Exchanges. 

M. W. Jury, J. T. Barclay and J. R. Appleyard. —Liibeck stamps 
will certainly retain their value after the war. The “ London 
Philatelist” is the monthly journal of the London Philatelic 
Society and costs fourpence-halfpenny. The halfpenny 
postage-due stamp is obsolete. Reprinted Heligoland 
stamps are of no value. 

J. M. S. —The forms are obtainable at the War Office on applica¬ 
tion. Ask a friend to call there and ask for them. These 
will show you what is required. In case of your applying 
for a commission your commanding officer will have to report 
and approve. 

R. Hamilton. —The examination is the same as that for Dock¬ 
yard Apprentices, particulars of which can be obtained 
on written application to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 

J. Hall. —The article, " How to Make an Electric Motor,” is in 
our eighteenth volume, which may be obtainable second¬ 
hand. There is a sixpenny book on the subject—” Small 
Dynamos and Motors,” by F. E. Powell—which might 
help you. 

s A. F. C. (Hadleigh). —Megilp is used for diluting colours so 
that they can be used for glazing—that is, painting over a 
colour so thinly that it will be more or less effective through 
the colour of the coating. It is generally a mixture of 
mastic varnish and drying oil. You need nothing more 
than what is in the box of colours until you have acquired 
a fair amount of skill. Be careful in the amount of colour 
you put on the palette, as it is very seldom that you can 
work up dried paint satisfactorily. 

P. R. Ivens. —1. The regulations respecting entries for the 
/ paymaster branch of the navy appear in the Quarterly 

Navy List and are obtainable free on written application 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 2. There 
are several kinds of waterproof glass cement—that is, 
aquarium cement. One of the best is made by mixing 
together three parts each by measure of powdered litharge, 


white dry sand and plaster of Paris, 
and one part of pulverised resin. 
Make them into a paste with boiled 
linseed oil and a little dryers ; beat 
it up well and let it stand for five 
hours before using, and use it within 
a day of its being made. This is the 
mixture used in the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens. Another cement for the pur¬ 
pose is made by mixing twenty parts 
of clean river sand—that is, sand 
free from salt—with two of litharge 
and one of quicklime, all by measure, 
and making the mixture into a thin 
putty with linseed oil. This takes 
a little time to dry, but is very firm 
and will also mend broken stone work. 
Stockholm tar and red lead mixed to 
the consistency of butter is also a 
good waterproof cement, but is only 
suitable for cold water. 

V. Searle. —You can buy a shilling book on signalling at any 
railway bookstall, and every signalling book contains the 
Morse code. Join the Boy Scouts, and be taught signalling. 

A. J. Daly. —You have to be articled and pass examinations. 
There is nothing new in the idea that part of the premium 
should be returned in a small salary, but the practice is 
not usual. Before proceeding further, write for particulars 
of examinations, &c., to the Secretary, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. 

G. P. —1. The headquarters of the Black Watch are at Perth, 
but there arc many battalions. 2. The Victoria Cross is 
not a medal but a decoration. It dates from June 29, 
1856. ” The highest medal a soldier could get before 

it ” was the Distinguished Conduct Medal dating from 
December 4, 1854, and prior to that it was the Meritorious 
Service Medal dating from December 19, 1845. 

Peacock. —1. Float a piece of cork in hot water. Pin the 
specimen on the cork ; let the cork float high and do not 
let the wings touch the water. 2. As there are 50,000 
species of butterflies and moths in the world, there 
cannot be one book with illustrations of them all. Kirby’s 
” European Butterflies and Moths ” might be of use to you. 
3. We have had several coloured plates, all out of print, 
the best being British Butterflies in the eighteenth volume, 
which was made up from ” Our Country’s Butterflies and 
Moths,” published by Simpkin Marshall & Co. at 3s. 6 d. 

E. C. Riggall.— ” The narrow case made from the stalks of 
pond weed wound after the manner of a puttee ” is the 
larva of one of the caddis flies, probably Tricenodes bicolor, 
the species which carries its wings crossed one upon the 
other and laid horizontally. You will find it, and many 
other things that may interest you, in L. C. Miall’s ” Natural 
History of Aquatic Insects,” published by Macmillan. 

C. W. E. B. —The eggs of the sparrow are occasionally quite 
white, and that is probably the solution of the mystery, 
if you are sure about the size and shape. Compare them 
with the other sparrow eggs in your collection. In taking 
eggs from a nest always note the materials and construction 
of the nest as well as its position. You will find a study 
of the nests is quite as interesting as the study of the eggs. 

Harry Jackson. —Directions for making a kokonutina were 
given in vol. 31, p. 477. A straight-grained piece of hard 
wood for the neck and scroll is recommended—fixed 
with glue. Stain and varnish it. Also varnish the nut¬ 
shell. The article in question is too long to repeat in the 
Correspondence page. 

X.Y. (Wigan). —You will find all the information that you 
require in ” The Sea ” (Spottiswoode & Co., New Street 
Square, London, E.C., is. net). This useful little book 
(as we have told readers before) gives particulars about the 
merchant service, its training ships, &c. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space 
is limited, only those queries lk.it are of general interest to readers will be ansvered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press som: time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarilv be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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AS HE* WISHED. 

A boarding-school boy wrote to an uncle for financial 
aid, and then, feeling a bit shaky about the impression 
his letter would make, added the following postscript: 

“ P.S .—Dear Uncle : I am so ashamed to have 
asked you for this money that I have run after the 
postman a long way to get this letter back, but am 
unable to catch him. My only wish now is that you 
will never get this letter. 

44 Your Loving Nephew." 

The uncle replied by return mail: 

“ My dear Nephew : I am hastening to make you 
happy by telling you that your wish was granted. I 
never received your letter. 

” Your Loving Uncle.” 


* 


* 


A HELPING HAND 1 

The guard of the local goods train had enlisted and there 
being no other person to take his place, it was at last decided 
that one of the porters of a small country station should be 
given a trial. 

All went well until the train came to a steep gradient. It 
was only after a great amount of puffing and snorting that the 
engine managed to ascend the slope. When the train reached 
its destination the driver came to the newly appointed guard 
and said : 

" In all my life I’ve never had so much trouble to get the 
train up that gradient.” 

And the local porter, glowing with pride, replied : ” Aye, 
and it would have slipped back if I hadn’t had the brakes on 
tight ! ” 

• * * 

HOME-SICKNESS. 

The recruit walked into the barrack-room and inadvertently 
left the door open. An old soldier immediately yelled, ” Shut 
the door, you idiot ! Where w’ere you bom ? In a bam ? ” 

The youngster closed the door, then dropped down on his 
cot, buried his face in his hands and began to weep. The 
old soldier looked somewhat uncomfortable and finally walked 
over to the weeper and tapped him on the 


JUST A LITTLB LATE. 

A young overlooker in a mill near Preston went to stay 
with a workmate of his, an elderly overlooker^ On going 
to bed the first night the young man noticed the absence of 
blinds on the windows. 

” Hast no blinds for the windows, Bill ? ” 

” No,” said Bill; *'I never trouble about blinds, but if you 
wish, I’ll blacklead the windows for thee.” 

So they blackleaded the window’s. 

During the night the young man awoke, and, finding the 
room in darkness, w’ent to sleep again. This continued in 
turns, till the elderly man said, ” I say. Jack, get up and mak’ 
a leet; I’m sure we’re going to be late for w’ork.” 

To their amazement they found it was 7.30 a m. 

” Now we’ve done it,” said Bill; ” w’e’re late.” 

They hurried to the mill and there met the manager. 

” Hallo, where have you two been ? ” he asked. 

The elder man said, *' Well, I have worked here for the last 
twenty years, an’ surely you’re not going to make a row for 
being an hour and a half late this morning.” 

” I’m saying nowt about this morning,” said the manager; 
” but where were you yesterday, and the day before ? " 


I didn't intend to 
wanted the door 


shoulder. 

” Look here, boy,” he said, 
hurt your feelings; I just 
closed.” 

The weeper raised his head and grinned. ” Com¬ 
rade,” he said, ” I’m not crying because you hurt 
my feelings, but because von asked me if I was 
born in a bam. Every time I hear an ass bray it 
makes me feel home-sick.” 








A VANISHING TRICK. 

Wot’s the 'urry, Jimmy ? ” 

” Can't stop, sonny. Just been ’elping a conjuring chap 
make an old gent's gold watch disappear. 


MONTHLY FUNNY ST08Y 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is oSzred 

each month for the best short Funny Story sent in bv a 
reader of the "B.O.P.” The storyettes need not te 
original, but where they are selected the source most be 
stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted 
on or before the 22 nd of each month, may be sent oc 
postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The 
Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded 
as final. 

Address The Editor, ‘'Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvenr 
Street, London, E.C.. and mark envelope or poctcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.” 


LAID AT HIS FEET. 

Polite Cmcirnm.—“Of course it’s frightfully decent of you, but I'm sure 
you ol it for worlds 1 ” 




wouldn’t deprive 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
P. Williams, 68 , High Street, Blaina. Mon., 
for the storyette entitled “ A Helpinr 
Hand ! ” 
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The Affair of the Pool. 

A Complete School Story. 

By D. A. POCOCK. 


I T all began with the bath¬ 
ing-pool being put hors 
de combdt — forbidden, 
that is, for use by the 
school; and what was worse, 
forbidden just at the begin¬ 
ning of the summer term, 
when bathing would naturally 
be in full swing. 

I don’t know exactly what 
the idea was : I fancy some 
master with a craze for hygiene 
thought that the mud at the 
sides of the pool wasn’t of 
such pristine freshness as it 
might be, or something faddy 
like that ; but anyhow, w'e 
were suddenly told we were 
not to bathe there any more, and the way the news was 
sprung upon us was simply adding insult to injury, for 
old Marsh just said at the end of a class, in a chatty, 
breezy sort of way, as if he’d been announcing an extra 
half-holiday or something like that, “ Oh, by the way, 
boys, the Head Master wishes me to say that Pollard Pool 
is not to be used for bathing any more. You’ll find a 
notice about it on the board.” 

“ By the way - 1 ” 

As Gatty said, it was a crushing blow. Of course, we 
had still got the sea to bathe in, but that wasn’t the same 
thing, for you couldn't rely on the sea—there was always 
the chance of its being too rough or too low or too some¬ 
thing, whereas the pool had always counted as a good, stolid 
old stand-by for all times and seasons. Besides, it was near 
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enough to the school to nip over to when you only had 
a few minutes to spare, and we had the diving-boards 
there, and altogether it was perfectly sickening to have it 
cut off. 

And of course, as the fates would naturally have it, no 
sooner had the order been given out than the weather, 
\Vhich had been simply perfect before, set in to be squally 
enough to put sea-bathing—anyhow, at that rather rocky, 
currenty part of the coast—completely out of the question. 
But of course, as we knew we couldn't bathe, we all felt 
keener on it than ever, and as though we were shrivelling 
with dryness for want of a plunge, and to have the sea, and 
the dear old pool still there, and not be able to make use 
of them, was exasperating ; it was a case of " Water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to ”—bathe in, to 
alter that standard quotation a bit. 

It was bad enough while the squalls lasted, but not so 
bad, for of course in nasty weather you don't feel so keen 
on bathing of any sort ; but the following week was far 
worse, for it not only cleared up and calmed down, but 
turned hazily, shimmeringly, baskingly hot—an ideal 
condition of things for bathing if the tides had not 
happened to arrange themselves just then so as always to 
be hopelessly low at the times that we were not shut up 
in school, and vice versa ! You had to go out about a 
mile into the sea to find enough water to cover your ankles, 
and for a proper swim you would have had to wade out 
nearly to France, so that it simply wasn’t good enough ; 
and there was the pool as tempting as ever, and we could 
only look and long ! 

" It shows how jolly peaceful and law-abiding we 
must be,” Gatty grumbled one specially hot afternoon, 
“ that we simply don’t go and plunge in whether it’s 

45 
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forbidden or not. I wonder what would happen if we 
did ? " 

"We'd be sacked, I should think," I answered, "or 
get an extra-special licking ; but, my aunt 1 it would almost 
be worth it! I wish-” 

" Hullo ! Listen," Gatty interrupted. " I do believe 
some chap is doing it 1 " We were strolling through a 
wood at one side of the bathing-pool (the woods had seemed 
likely to be the coolest place), and the trees shut it out 
from sight; but, listening, we distinctly heard a slight 
splashing noise which told us that something was in the 
water. 

" I wonder who the silly ass is ? " I said. " He must 
know he’ll get into a frightful row if he’s caught." 

" He may think the game’s worth the candle, and I’m 
not half sure he isn’t right," Gatty returned. " I’d give 
something to be—Great Scott! " 

I called out too, and we both rushed towards the pool, 
for the faint splashing had suddenly become wild; there 
was a queer gurgling noise, and a half-choked voice had 
shouted " Help ! Help ! " 

We tore out of the wood and saw that there was a fellow 
splashing and struggling desperately in the middle of the 
pool. 

He was evidently in a bad way, and we saw there was 
no time even to throw off our shoes ; we just took headers 
into the pool and made towards him. (I dare say it was 
rather idiotic for both of us to go in at once, but it was 
so frightfully exciting !) Gatty, whose stroke is quicker 
than mine, got to him first and grabbed him just as he 
was sinking, and I saw that it was Pritchard, the Head 
Master’s son. He had sense enough left not to struggle, 
and Gatty was able to tow him out quite easily, while 
I just hovered near in the water so as to be at hand in 
case of need, so that the adventure was really all over 
in a minute. 

Please don’t imagine that we’d done anything in ^he 
least heroic or like heroes of goody-goody school books. 

There had really been no risk to speak of. There being 
two of us, you see, I could have come to the rescue directly 
if Pritchard had lost his head and started clutching Gatty, 
which of course was the principal danger, and for the 
rest it was just our harmless old bathing-pool; indeed, 
the mystery was how Pritchard had managed to get him¬ 
self into trouble in it. 

But that point he was able to explain as Gatty hauled 
him out, gasping and spluttering, on to the bank. 

" Got most frightful—cramp ! " he gasped. " Came 
on—suddenly—made me helpless. Ouch I You might rub 
me down, there’s a good chap 1 " So I pounded him a bit 
and he soon came round and continued his explanation. 

" You see," he told us, " I got so jolly sick of not bathing 
at all that at last I couldn’t stand it any longer, and made 
up my mind to go in and chance being caught; and when 
once I was in, the water felt so perfectly ripping, after 
not swimming for a fortnight, that I stayed in for ages 
and ages—so I suppose that was why I got cramp. It 
was jolly lucky for me that you two were about 1 I say, 
thanks most awfully for-" 

" That’s all right," Gatty interrupted, laughing, and 
shaking himself like a wet terrier. " We ought to thank 
you really, for giving us such a rippingly fine excuse to 
bathe again. We were both craving to go in, and your 
yelling out ‘ Help l * was simply a godsend ! ” 

" But I should cut home now, for all you’re worth," 
I added, for Pritchard was still looking rather green, from 
the combined effects of the shock and the cramp. " You’ll 
get into an awful row if you’re caught, and if you're not 
you'll catch something yourself, and that’s an awful cold, 
so dear off ! " 

“ Right ho ! " said Pritchard, and started off through 
the wood, which was his nearest way to the Head’s 
house. 

I suppose we might do worse than get back and change 
too,” Gatty remarked, " but isn’t it good to feel decently 
moist again ? That dip was the saving of me 1 Well, 
come on." 


So we started along the path by the pool, and, suddenly 
turning a sharp corner, came plump upon—old Pritchard, 
the Head 1 

He's an awfully absent-minded old thing, and for one 
blessed moment we had a fleeting hope that he wouldn’t 
notice our condition, for he seemed to be going to pass on 
with the dry " Well, boys," which is his standard way of 
greeting Belmontites, but I suppose our extreme sopping¬ 
ness was too obvious to pass unnoticed, for he suddenly 
stopped dead, and looked us up and down and all 
over, with his bushy eyebrows going up and up, as if he 
were saying to himself, " What sight is this to greet mine 
eyes ? " 

There we stood before him, with %he water dripping 
from us in convicting trickles—and he’d caught us right 
at the edge of Pollard Pool l 

" Gatty—Farrar "—he said at last, in the grating tone 
we knew much too well, “you appear to be extremely 
wet ? " 

As we were each forming a separate reservoir at the 
moment, there was no question about that, so we said 
nothing. The Head gave a meaning look at the pool, 
and continued, " How do you explain the circumstance ? " 

" Please, sir "—we burst out, and broke off, stopped 
by a perfectly petrifying thought that flashed upon both 
of us—viz., that we couldn’t allow him a shred of explana¬ 
tion, because to do so would mean giving Pritchard 
away. 

So we just stood silent, getting awfully red, and I don’t 
doubt looking as guilty and uncomfortable as innocent 
people who can't clear themselves are likely to do, whatever 
books say to the contrary. 

" Am I to understand," the Old Man demanded, his 
voice more grating than ever, " that you have been bathing 
—actually bathing in the Pollard Pool ? " 

Well, we had been in the pool, and with a view 
to Pritchard there was nothing to say but " Yes, sir." 

" You knew, both of you, that it had been strictly for¬ 
bidden ? " 

Again we had to say " Yes, sir." 

The Head's mouth closed in the tight-lipped way which 
you always knew, at Belmont, meant you were in for trouble 
of the worst possible kind. 

" Very good,’ he said, though we felt it was far from that. 
"You will come to my study together after preparation 
this evening," and he stalked on. 

We hurried off too, in the opposite direction, in " a 
silence fraught with emotion," as they say. Then—" Oh. 
bother Pritchard l " I burst out. " What did the silly ass 
want to go and bathe for ? Why, what's up ? " 

For Gatty had suddenly begun splitting with laughter. 

" C —can't help it. Fatty 1 " he gurgled. " It’s so frightfully 
funny if you come to think—the Old Man—fearfully sick 
with us—for pulling his son out of the water ! " 

Well, put that way, there certainly was a comic element, 
and we both shouted. Besides, we began to see that we 
were not really done for yet by any means, for it was more 
than likely that by the time the moment for our execution 
arrived the Head would have heard somehow how it had 
really happened. 

Of course, we couldn’t arrive at the school looking like 
drowned rats without attracting any attention. Every¬ 
body wanted to know what on earth had been happening, 
and when we told them (for, of course, it would not matter 
about the fellows knowing so long as the masters didn’t) they 
saw just as Gatty had done how awfully funny it was. 

It seemed funny to us too, then, for we couldn't help 
knowing that Pritchard, as soon as what had happened 
got round to him, would be certain to own up and clear us ; 
but it didn't seem quite so funny when, at afternoon call- 
over, we found that Pritchard was absent! 

He is rather a crocky sort of person, and we guessed (quite 
rightly) that the shock, and chill, and cramp had made him 
feel too queer for school; but there went our last lingering 
chance of having the stain taken off our escutcheons, for 
Pritchard, as he wouldn’t know now that we were being 
strafed on his account, would have no reason for giving 
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himself away by explaining things—or anyhow, not until 
after our interview with the Old Man was all over, and 
that would be considerably too late ! 

So the situation began to take on a much more sinister 
aspect, and by the time we went off to the Head’s study 
there was precious little humour left in it, from our point 
of view—or anyway, it was very hollow mirth ! 

The Old Man was sitting at his desk, looking extra- 
specially grim and forbidding, w r ith a cane laid beside him, 
which left us in no doubt as to how he meant to treat the 


bride has fallen into the sea, goes on slapping his chest and 
warbling "Yes, I will save her—I will save—will sa-a-ave 
her ! " for about half-an-houv, instead of getting a rope. 
But the Head, of course, thought I meant that we’d deter¬ 
mined to seize our stolen bathe while no one was looking, 
and he began to finger his cane. 

" Then I am to understand," he said, in the final, give- 
you-your-last-chance tone we knew meant business, " that 
you have no other explanation to offer me—that it was 
simply a case of flagrant disobedience ? " 

There was nothing to be said—nothing, at least, 
that wouldn’t involve Pritchard; we just gave 
ourselves up for lost, and stood silent. 

The Head took up the cane. 

" Then-" he be¬ 


gan. 

But he never finished, 
for at that crucial 
moment the door opened 
and in burst Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard, his. wife. 

She seemed in a 
highly agitated frame 
of mind—so much so, 
indeed, that she didn’t 
notice we were there. 

" Oh ! Harold," she 
exclaimed, evidently 
thinking the Head was 
alone, " just fancy, poor 
Eric has had such a 
dreadful adventure ! " 
—and at that Gatty 
trod on my foot, and 
I pinched his arm, and 
we both began to 
breathe again and see 
light ahead, for " Eric " 
was Pritchard’s name. 

" It seems he was 
bathing," Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard continued, " at 

Pollard Pool, and-" 

" Eh ! " said the 
Head sharply, his eye¬ 
brows shooting sky¬ 
wards. " After my ex¬ 
pressly saying-" 

" Yes, naughty boy 
—but I couldn’t scold 
him—I was too thank¬ 
ful ! For oh ! Harold, 
he was seized with 
cramp, and perfectly 
helpless, and would have 
been d-d-drowned ’’— 
here she began to cry— 
" if it had not been for 
two noble, noble boys, 
who heard him cry for 
help, and dived in—not even waiting to take anything 
off, Eric said—and saved him ! " 

You can guess whether we felt awkward ! The Head 
was looking very hard at Mrs. Pritchard, and he'd pushed 
the cane away. 

" Do you know who they were, Emily ? " he 
asked. 

" They were Farrar and Gatty, Eric said-," Mrs. 

Pritchard began ; and then she suddenly caught sight of 
us, and exclaiming, " Why, here they are ! Oh, my boys 
—my boys— " made a rush at us and began—" I’ll trouble 
you !—to kiss us ! ! ! " 

She did really. It was awful. We’d twenty times 
rather have had the licking we'd expected. 

As soon as she’d gushed herself out of the room—and 
we thought we should die of embarrassment before that 
blessed moment arrived—the Head turned to us with a 


matter of the bathing-pool. However, it seemed that he 
didn't intend to go straight to business. 

" Gatty and Farrar," he began, " there is one point in 
this afternoon’s disgraceful affair which strikes me as 
curious. How came it that you were both wearing ordinary 
clothes instead of regular bathing-costumes ? " 

That was a poser; we looked at each other, and then at 
the Old Man, and found nothing whatever to say. 

" Answer me at once, boys," the Head insisted sternly. 

It was evident that he meant we should, and in despera¬ 
tion I blurted out the only thing I could think of—" Please, 
sir, we didn’t want to wait to change ! " 

That was true enough—it would certainly have been 
bad luck for poor old Pritchard if we’d waited to fetch our 
bathing-things and change into them before pulling him 
out ; in fact, uncommonly like that ripping scene in the 
old burlesque of grand opera, where the hero, whose 


“He 

was eviJent- 
]y in a bad 
way, and we 
saw there wis no 
time even to^throw 
off our 6hoes; we just took 
headers into the pool and made 
towards him." ( See page 682.) 
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very queer expression, and somehow we had never 
noticed before what a nice old thing he could 
look. 

" Do you seriously mean to tell me, boys,” he demanded, 
” that you were about to let me punish you severely— 
for saving the life of my son ? ” 

“ Please, sir,” Gatty blurted out, looking as uncomfort¬ 
able as I felt, ” it’s all tommy-rot—I mean it isn’t true, 
sir—about our risking our lives for Pritchard ; it really 
wasn't so beastly risky—that is, not so fearfully dangerous 
—as all that ! ” 

” And you see, sir,” I put in hastily, ” we simply couldn't 
tell you how it was, because that would have meant giving 
Pritchard away over the bathing ; we didn't want to get 
him into a row, sir ! ” 

The Head looked at us a moment in silence; then he got 
up heavily, and put one hand on Gatty's shoulder, and 
the other on mine. 


” There are some things for which one cannot offer 
thanks in words, boys,” he said. ” You are an odd pair of 
youngsters !—and you may make your minds easy about 
Eric. I am not going to punish him, nor you either— 
at least not by a caning; I can think of a better method, 
and if you look at the Roll of Honour a day or two hence 
you will see what it is ! ” 

” Now, what the dickens did he mean by that ? ” said 
Gatty to me, as we scurried out of the room. 

But he knew perfectly well really, and so did I ; and 
even if we hadn't guessed we should have known a few 
days later, when on the Roll of Honour (the list, painted 
up in Big Hall, of Belmontites who'd distinguished them¬ 
selves somehow) there appeared: 

“ Ronald Gatty 
and 

Leonard Farrar, 

who saved a schoolfellow from drowning.” 



What the Boys Have Done They Gan Do! 

By FRANK ELLIS. 



P ULL the boat out into the stream, 

Draw yourself up, and cease to dream. 
Handle your scull and take your place, 
Each man pull his best in the race. 
Pull as you never did before, 

Watch the stroke as he times the oar. 


Football of the Future. 


Bend your sculls, be the winning crew— 
What the boys have done they can do ! 


Over the lesson bend again, 

Back once more to the same old strain. 

Wisdom’s a difficult thing to get, 

But you may be the victor yet. 

Try back where you went astray. 
You shall get it right to-day. 

One by one the tasks plod thro’— 
What the boys have done they can 
do ! 


Think of the past—in Lucknow town, 
They are holding out as the sun 
goes down. 

Rebels around, and mines beneath. 
Only a step 'twixt them and death. 
Only a few brave British men. 

They stand to the foe as one to ten. 
Eighty-seven days the old flag flew— 
What the boys have done they can 
do! 


Eighty-seven days besieged, and 
then, 

They heard the tramp of Havelock’s 
men. 

The skirl of pipes upon the air. 

Men and women weeping there. 

The sound of the pibroch on the 
breeze, 

When were men ever brave as these ? 

Hear their message, let it ring true— 

" What the bovs have done they can 
do ! M 


Take your place in the fighting line. 
You have your work in life ; I, mine. 
Put the pride and the strength of 
youth 

On to the side of right and truth. 
Stand with your back against the 
wall, 

Take the place of one who shall fail 
Yours be the motto, old, yet new, 

“ What the boys have done they can 
do 1 ” 


ENTRENCHED QOflL-KEEPER 


PNEUMATIC FORWARD 


SPECTATORS 
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I T must not be supposed that there is any “ order 
of merit” in these articles upon Public School 
Missions. So far is this from being the case, 
that Marlborough is in the very front rank of 
schools which have taken their mission. work seriously 
and done it nobly, and in some respects, as we shall see, 
Marlborough's Mission at Tottenham can claim unique 
distinction. 

And where is Tottenham ? If you were to seek it up 
that well-known thoroughfare which seems to specialise in 
house furniture—the Tottenham 
Court Road—you would get far 
astray ; but if, before the War, you 
had followed a large section of 
London’s football enthusiasts, who 
were going to spend their Saturday 
afternoon in watching Tottenham 
Hotspurs “ beat creation,” you would 
have landed right in the heart of 
the district which the Marlborough 
Mission serves. 

Once upon a time, as the fairy 
tales say, Tottenham was a pleasant 
resort, ” far from the madding 
crowd,” a large and pleasant country 
. village within easy hail of London 
City. Why dear old Cowper did 
not mention it in his “ Diverting 
History of John Gilpin ” I do not 
know ; for that worthy citizen must 
have ridden through it at break-neck 
pace to reach Edmonton, the very 
next ” village,” and Ware, where his 
horse ” lived when he was at home.” 

But what a change has come over 
the scene since Gilpin’s day ! Village 
indeed ! To-day, with its outlying 
suburban districts of Stamford Hill 
and Wood Green, it has a population 
of something over two hundred 
thousand, many of them very poor 
and very crowded, although it was 
I the attempt to ease the crowding of 
the centre which originally made 
Tottenham what it is a big town. 

We see to-day how the extension of 
travelling facilities, tramcars, motor-buses, tubes, and 
electric services on the railways, carry the people of 
London farther and farther afield and transform, often 
to its great disadvantage, the open countryside, and it was 
the institution, by Act of Parliament, of workmen’s trains, 

' on the Great Eastern branch line to Enfield, which marked 
the first development of the Tottenham of to-day. 

In the early eighties the boom of building consequent 
on this immigration of a large mass of artisans, labourers, 
and their families was at its height, and that great Mission- 


Public School Missions. 

What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

XIII.—Marlborough College Mission/ 

promoting Christian gentleman, Bishop Walsham How, 
the Suffragan for North and East London in those days, 
addressed a meeting at the' school in which he described 
the spiritual destitution as well as the physical poverty 
of the new neighbourhood; and it was in consequence 
of this address very largely that the authorities of Marl¬ 
borough College chose a portion of Tottenham for its 
Mission district, an urban patch, half a mile by three- 
quarters, bounded east and west by the River Lea and 
the great high-road along which Gilpin rode, and populated 
at the present moment by thirteen thousand people. 

The first Head of the Mission was the Rev. E. F. Noel 
Smith, whose reign is probably the longest, as well as one 
of the most beneficent, in the whole history of Public 
School Missions. He started the Mission in 1881, and 
died, literally worn out in its service, 
to the unspeakable grief of his people, 
in March 1908, after an illness of 
four days. His friend and colleague 
for twenty-three years — another 
Marlburian record—the Rev. A. R. 
Anderson, succeeded him, and is 
still the Head of the Mission, and 
the rest of the story shall be told 
in his own words as related to me. 

” The first Head, a very enthusi¬ 
astic O.M., was known to his con¬ 
temporaries as ‘ Young Bos/ in 
contradistinction to his elder brother, 
R. Bosworth Smith, the well-known 
Harrow master. The Rev. E. F. 
Noel Smith did a work the magni¬ 
tude and effect of which could only 
be estimated by those who worked 
with him. 

“ For five years Sunday services 
were held in a hired Board-School 
1 all and the whole of the week-day 
work had to be done in a tumble- 
down old school-room in the high¬ 
road, now long since demolished. 
Man by man, woman by woman, 
from the very beginning, fired with 
their leader's enthusiasm, a wonder¬ 
ful organisation and band of workers 
was built up. In 1886 the first stone 
of the handsome and loveable church 
designed by Messrs. Cutts was laid 
by H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany 
(the late Duke having been a 
Governor of Marlborough College) 
in the presence of the Master, many Old Marlburians, and 
thousands of the people of the neighbourhood. 

“ The following year there was another great gathering 
of O.M.’s at Tottenham, when the church was consecrated 
by Bishop Walsham How, and when Dean Farrar, a former 
Master of Marlborough, preached the sermon. The total 
cost, including the site, was ^10,000, of which no less than 
^3,400 came from purely Marlburian sources. 

“ The same year the district was constituted a parish, 
and the Rev. E. F. Noel Smith became its first vicar. 



Rev. A. R. Anderson. 

(Head of the Marlborough College Mission.) 
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Since he was thus no longer dependent upon Marlborough 
for his stipend, that of his colleague was mainly so pro¬ 
vided henceforth. He also raised £1,000 for the Com¬ 
missioners, thus securing a further endowment of £100. 
By this means he undertook to relieve the college of his 
colleague’s stipend in order that it 
might be devoted to the needs of the 
mission and especially to a workmen’s 
club, to mission rooms and furniture. 

“ Thus we were able to extend our 
premises and our operations year by 
year. In the early nineties £2,400 was 
forthcoming for a building among a 
very poor population a mile distant 
from the Mission Church; and in 
the latter years of last century another 
£5,000 was raised for a similar building 
near the church, the Duchess of Albany 
laying its foundation stone in April 
1899, and the Bishop of Richmond 
(O.M.) dedicating it in October the 
same year. It comprises a hall to 
hold 350, class-rooms, workmen’s club, 
caretaker’s house, and a small bowling- 
green and quoit-ground behind. 

“In 1905 the Bishop of London, 
himself an Old Marlburian, laid the 
stone of a building at the north-eastern 
end of the Parish to serve as a Sunday 
School, in place of the rented Council 
School, and as the headquarters of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade and a Young 
Men’s Club. 

“ This was the last building scheme 
carried through by Mr. Noel Smith, whom, after twenty- 
three years of close association, I succeeded in 1908. It is 
impossible to describe in words what his death meant 
to the Mission, and especially to myself and the Rev. R. 
D’Arcy Preston, who had not only worked with him, but 
for 23 and 18 years respectively had lived in the same 
house with him. Mr. Preston joined the staff in 1901 and 
left in 1911 to be Vicar of St. John’s, Palmer’s Green. 

“In recent years a Boys’ Club has been started at the 
branch mission at Stonely South, the most distant part 
of the district from headquarters, and also the poorest. 
It is doing well, although it has lost the careful leader¬ 
ship of the Rev. R. Fisher (O.M.), now doing missionary 
work in West Africa, and of the Rev. G. M. Evans 
(O.M.), temporarily acting as Chaplain to the Forces in 
France. The staff was also joined in 1909 by the Rev. 
A. F. W. Thomas (O.M.) a son of the well-known Bursar 
of Marlborough, a very valuable 
helper, especially in these times 
of short-handedness owing to the 
War. 

“ The population of the district 
is almost entirely artisan, and it is 
wonderful how deeply attached the 
people have become to the Mission 
Church in their midst, which has 
grown more and more in beauty by 
the addition of paintings and other 
decorations, until no bit of plaster 
remains unadorned. The most strik¬ 
ing feature is the beautiful reredos, 
the Mission’s memorial to its first 
Head. It was executed by an Old 
Marlburian, Mr. Lawrence Turner. 

Another memorial takes the form of 
an altar tomb, with the recumbent 
effigy in alabaster, separating the 
chancel from the side chapel. These 
beautiful and sacred memorials to a 
greatly beloved man were dedicated 
in 1909 by the late Archbishop 
Maclagan, under whom Mr. Noel 
Smith served his first curacy, and 


an Old Marlburian bishop, W. T. Harrison, formerly 
Bishop of Glasgow. 

“ In spite of the distance of Marlborough from London, 
parties from the School visit the Mission, and every two 
years a large party of men from Tottenham visit Marl¬ 
borough. The Head pays his annual 
visit to preach, and to speak to the 
School each November. The name of 
Marlborough is held in high honour 
throughout the Mission district, and 
the College may be proud and thank¬ 
ful at having originated a work of 
such magnitude. It only remains to 
add that the Mission is represented 
in the Army by upwards of two 
hundred young men.” 

It is said that charity begins at 
home, and, although that is by way 
of being a selfish proverb, yet it is 
to the credit of Marlborough that, 
whilst expending its greatest energy 
on the poor of the metropolis, it does 
not overlook the biggest town in its 
near neighbourhood, the big railway 
centre of Swindon. 

Marlborough College some years ago 
made a grant to St. John's Church, 
Swindon, where the Rev. Lionel 
Calway is vicar, by means of which 
an iron room was built beside the 
church. The College also sends £30 
per annum towards the expenses 
connected with the Club. 

Between thirty and forty lads avail 
themselves of the Club, where there are two small billiard 
tables, and a large ping-pong table. “ Round games ” are 
provided, and magazines and newspapers, together with 
a growing library which offers an excellent selection of 
healthy reading for boys. This last is ahvays an important 
feature of clubs of this kind, and the books are eagerly 
sought after by the members. Donations of books, especi¬ 
ally bound volumes of magazines, are welcomed by the 
Secretary. The Club is run by a committee of the lads, 
supervised by the clergy and two or three laymen (working 
men), who take it in turns to look in on the evenings 
when the Club is open, to prevent any tendency to “ horse¬ 
play.” All the members belong to the Sunday School, or 
Bible Class, and football and cricket teams have been 
made—arranged by the lads themselves. A wholesome 
and clean spirit pervades the Club, and its promoters may 
look with no little satisfaction and pride upon their work 



St. Mary’s Church, Tottenham. 
(Marlborough College Mission.) 



Rev. B. F. Noel Smith. 


(The First Head of the Marlborough College 
Mission, 1881-1908.) 
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An English Boy’s Adventures in 
Wild Tibet. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

A' thor of "Sinclair of the Scouti," " Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail, 
‘Through Afghan Snowi,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE AMBAN BARS THE WAY. 

It was through this network of danger that Cameron 



and his caravan of Bhutanese had to make their way. If 
it had been possible to follow the well-defined roads which 


led from Tibet through Sikkim to Darjeeling, the danger 


T HE Tsang-po river is a mighty stream, which rises would have been trifling ; but these roads were blocked by 

in the mountains of Western Tibet and runs multitudes of armed Tibetans, and guarded by well-fortified 

its turbulent course until it reaches a point several posts. To pass them without question and bloodshed 

hundred miles to the west of Lhasa, where it makes would be impossible. The wisest course would have been 


a bend towards the Paskoi mountains and runs for some to abandon the treasure and endeavour to elude observation 


two hundred miles in a south-easterly direction through 
the wildest and most difficult country in the world. Then 
it faces westwards again, and swirls through the rocky 
precipitous ravines, wide swamps, and dense forests of 
the lower Himalayas, emerging in the open area of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. In this way it passes on one side of 
the mightiest mountain chain in the world, rushing by 
Thadlayeri 26,832 feet high, Everest 29,000, and Kinchin- 
junga 28,177 feet. 

It seems as though the river were rushing parallel with 
the mountains in order to find a gateway by which the 
plains of India might be reached, and the opportunity 
sought comes in the shape of an immense gorge about one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the Paskoi mountains. The 
scenery here passes description. Thick forests, full of 
ferocious tigers, panthers, leopards and bears, are on every 
side, and almost impenetrable scrub and jungle, through 
which paths have to be cut. Vast swamps abound which 
are reeking with malaria, and infested with myriads of 
venomous snakes. In clearings, strongly fortified villages 
are the abodes of tribes of warlike, ferocious savages. 

It is said that many of the tribes are cannibal. These 
savages are armed with guns and poisoned arrows and 
they are expert forest-fighters. The pathways leading 
by their villages are stockaded with cunningly contrived 
ambuscades; pitfalls are made, in which poisoned weapons 
are placed, points upward, and scouts posted on heights 
or in thick trees give notice when any enemy approaches 
the native strongholds. 

Chief among the warlike guardians of the wilds are the 
Abors, a very large tribe numbering tens of thousands of 
stubborn, ingenious fighting-men. The maintenance of 
life is so difficult in these wild regions that the centuries 
have evolved an exceedingly strong race of men and 
women. The people are tall and well-formed, capable of 
wonderful feats of endurance, and, by reason of their 
position between China, Tibet, and India, are compelled 
to maintain a vigilant and zealous watch over the land 
they occupy. 'I hey massacre all strangers without 
mercy, and entrance to the dark ravines and forests 
inevitably means death to the intruder. 


by taking the comparatively unknown mountain trails ; 
but this Cameron resolutely refused to do and he was backed 
in his determination by Dick and Langsam. 

Consequently, when they were compelled to leave the 
high ranges and descend into the gorges of the Tsang- 
po, Cameron and Johnson led their men straight along 
the course of the river. They commenced their perilous 
journey about midnight and travelled as rapidly as possible 
until daylight forced them to camp. They resumed their 
march at nightfall. The heavily laden yaks made slow 
progress, for Cameron had been obliged to load up a large 
store of provisions as well as the precious boxes. Each 
man had an American magazine rifle slung over his shoulder 
with two hundred ball cartridges stowed about his person. 

Johnson, with Kalbon and Tigash, two of the bravest 
among the Bhutanese, scouted about two miles in advance 
of the caravan. Dick commanded the Bhutanese guards 
and yak-men, while Cameron and Langsam brought up 
the rear. At the end of a week they had barely covered 
eighty miles. 

“ I don’t like the look of this,” said Cameron to Lang¬ 
sam, as they plodded along the rough road, pointing to the 
frowning entrance of a ravine about three miles ahead. 
“ Daylight has come upon us rather suddenly and we ought 
to have been snugly hidden in some shelter by this time. 
It is dangerous to be marching when we can be seen at a 
great distance. I have a suspicion that we are being 
followed. Have you seen or heard anything, Langsam ? ” 

” Not a sound, Kamloon, ’cept the bellowing of a bull- 
yak just before the daylight came.” 

“ I heard that, my boy, but it sounded more like a horn 
than a bellow. It was a long, low sound, just like the 
blowing of a signal. You know how the priests send mes¬ 
sages from monastery to monastery. When I heard the 
sound it struck me that some Tibetan was signalling to a 
distant-” 

He paused suddenly, and both men listened intently. A 
far, faint sound was borne on the morning breeze. It was a 
long low wail. 

44 There it is again; that is no bull-yak, Langsam, it is a 
Tibetan horn. Someone is giving a signal. Listen.” 
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44 Golly, Kamloon, you hittee nail on head. Dat Tibetan 
horn, sure enough. Let me huily forward and tell Dick. 
Kalavan men must whip up the yaks and gettee into big 
black gorge yonder and hide. Tibetans come after us 
hard as can pelt.” 

He was on the point of starting off when Tigash was seen 
running along the road towards them. 

" What’s up ? ” said Cameron, as the man dashed up. 

44 Chinamen up the gorge about three miles from the 
entrance, my lord,” replied Tigash. 44 We saw them hiding 
behind some big rocks.” 

44 Chinamen ? ” said Cameron. 

44 Yes, my lord, Chinese soldiers with guns, a large 
number. They have thrown rocks across the path, and 
are climbing up the sides of the ravine.” 

“ Nonsense, Tigash, you are nervous. Did Johnson see 
them ? ” 

44 He sent me to tell you, my lord, and wants to know 
what he must do. If we go forward two miles we shall be 
within firing distance of the barricade which they have 
erected.” 

” We will come with you,” said Cameron, 44 get on as 
quickly as you can. Tell Johnson to fall back upon the 
main body. There is no time to be lost.” 

The three men raced along the road and in a few minutes 
came up with Dick. The yaks were now resting beside the 
rushing stream, and the men were preparing to encamp for 
the day. Johnson and Dick were engaged in earnest con¬ 
versation when Cameron and Langsam hurried up from the 
rear. 

44 This is a serious business, Cameron,” said Johnson, 
pointing moodily up the ravine, ” a few miles farther on a 
force of Chinese has encamped behind a barricade of rocks 
and trees. I got near enough to catch the glitter of their 
weapons, and was able to count about fifty men on guard. 
Beyond them I could see the heads of their horses. The 
villains mean mischief.” 

” Are you certain about their being Chinese soldiers ? ” 

” I am positive. Some man of high rank is among them. 
I caught sight of silk robes. Where can they be coming 
from ? ” 

” I don’t know, Johnson ; they cannot have forced their 
way through the Abor country. No Chinese force would 
advance upon Tibet from the south-east. Do you think 
it possible that they are part of the force now stationed 
at Lhasa ? ” 

44 They must be,” replied Johnson, shrugging his shoulders, 
” and that is what is troubling me. They must have been 
ahead of us for some time, keeping pace with us until they 
arrived in the ravine. If I had not been very vigilant 
in scouting ahead of the column we should have marched 
straight into the trap. It is a cunning piece of work, and, 
unless I am much mistaken, a clever individual has been 
keeping us under observation ever since we left the fortress. 
We have been spied upon.” 

44 That is not the worst,” said Cameron. ” We are also 
being followed. I heard the signals a short time ago. A 
strong force of Tibetans is on our trail. They will be up in 
a few hours if we cannot find a hiding-place or dislodge the 
men in front.” 

Johnson stared for a few minutes in blank amazement. 
” This promises to be a lively journey for us,” he said, at 
length. “ Chinese in front, Tibetans behind, and crowds of 
Abors a hundred miles away. You are a lucky individual 
to travel with, Cameron, my friend; I wish I was safe back 
in India.” 

44 All in good time, my boy, the darkest hour is just before 
the dawn. I’m going to send Langsam ahead to find out 
something about the Chinese force. By all common-sense 
reasoning no Chinaman ought to be coming from that 
direction. Lhasa is that way, not this.” 

He pointed up the ravine and smiled. Some boulders 
were hastily rolled up to form a shelter from rifle-fire, and, 
as soon as the caravan was fairly well protected in front 
and rear, Langsam glided forward to make his observations. 
A serious look was on his face when he returned. 

44 Golly, Kamloon,” he said, jerking his head in the 


direction of the Chinese force, 44 it am no go dis timee. 
Amban too jolly klick for we.” 

44 The Amban 1 ” 

44 Wif two, tree hundred soldier-men. Langsam find 
out allee ’bout business. Amban hear dat Pelopsa start 
from castle wif many men after big kalavan—gettee 
Chinee soldiers and hully after him. Go over mountains 
and come down in big pass by river; see us come along. 
Hide in gorge and wait, expect we marchee up to-mollow. 
simple as young yaks. Get spoil and take plisoners before 
Pelopsa come up. Amban know something ’bout Dick and 
Afghan soldier, squeeze troof out of old man Legent in 
Lhasa. Catchee Dalai Lama and take him back wif him. 
Not to Potala, but to palace of Amban. See, Scotlandman. 
old Amban lule Tibet from him own palace wif Dalai 
Lama.” 

“ How did you discover all this ? ” 

44 Listen to officers talking—jibber-jabber—talkee, talkee, 
lound little camp fire. When heard allee, come away and 
here I was.” 

44 But,” said Cameron, as Dick and Johnson came nearer, 
44 how has the Amban contrived to get so far ahead of us 
in so short a time ? We ought to have caught sight of him 
somewhere on the road.” 

44 That depends upon the time he started,” replied John¬ 
son, with a laugh. 44 If he had his men keeping watch out¬ 
side the fortress he could easily guess the road we were 
likely to take. We did not move very quickly at the 
beginning, and as soon as he found out that we were on the 
way to the Tsang-po he had only to keep well in front and 
see that we did not retrace our steps. If we had had our 
wits about us we ought to have discovered his trail. If the 
Tibetans are behind us Pelopsa must have started later 
than was intended. The villains are tracking us, and, no 
doubt, have found it a very easy business. Our yaks leave 
a trail that a blind man could follow. What are you going 
to do ? ” 

44 We cannot go back, Johnson, and I am not going to 
desert the baggage. 4 Straight ahead 1 * is my motto. If 
the Amban will not make way, we must drive through him. 
With our rifles we ought to be able to push him aside.” 

44 It will mean bloodshed, Cameron, We cannot afford 
to lose many men, for we must not forget the Abors. Be¬ 
sides, Pelopsa will come on like a steam-engine as soon as 
he hears firing in front of him. Is it not possible to come to 
terms with the Amban ? ” 

Leaving the comrades to find the easiest way out of 
their dilemma, it may be well to indicate here what had 
happened. The spies of the Amban, following some of 
Pelopsa’s soldiers, had discovered that the Kham men were 
engaged in the task of watching an old fortress on the river 
They learned also that a party of men had taken up their 
abode in the ruins. The collecting of the yaks had been 
carefully watched and word had been sent to Lhasa that 
an important movement was impending. Gathering his 
horsemen the Amban immediately led his followers to the 
place indicated, and concealed his force about three miles 
above the fortress, leaving spies to give notice when any 
movement took place. Thus he kept ahead of Cameron 
until the thick trees and precipitous gorge showed him 
that he had now reached a splendid place for an ambuscade 
Here he placed his men under cover and waited patiently 
for the unsuspecting victims to march into the trap that he 
had prepared. 

Pelopsa, on his part, although overjoyed at the news 
brought by his spies, had been delayed in the assembling of 
his troops, and consequently did not reach the old fortress 
until six hours had elapsed from the time Cameron and his 
caravan had set out. The chief had no idea that he had been 
forestalled by the Amban. Thus Cameron was between 
two forces. Scouts soon reported to Pelopsa the fact 
that the caravan had halted and taken up a strong 
position in the entrance to the gorge. Pelopsa deter 
mined to halt until darkness came, and made prepara¬ 
tions for an attack a few hours after midnight 
Meanwhile Cameron and his companions were anxiously 
reviewing their dangerous position. 
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" We will try diplomacy first, my boys,” he said, 
after a long silence, “ and Johnson must get us 
through.” 

“ Thank you, Cameron, perhaps you will suggest how 
the diplomacy is to be worked.” 

” Right you are, Johnson ; do you see this button ? ” 

Cameron took a mandarin’s official button from his pouch 
and held it up. 

” A long time ago I saved the Amban’s life—never mind 
how, it was touch and go with him—and, by good fortune, 
we saved him from a horrible death. If he has an ounce 
of gratitude in his composition the sight of this button 
will remind him of what he was saved from. He may be a 
hard-hearted old villain without any gratitude. If that is 
so, all the worse for himself. We must shoot our way 
through his men, and lives will be lost. You must pre¬ 
tend to be a simple trader anxious to get out of Tibet 
by way of the Abor country. Your caravan is taking mer¬ 
chandise to Assam, and you do not want to be stopped. 
Make him think that the party he is after is somewhere 
behind. Tell him that you have heard signals and are 
anxious to get away before fighting begins. Pitch it as 
strong as you can. Show him the button and remind him 
of the promise he made to the man who carries it. If he 
consents to let us pass, w T histle as a signal and we will 
hurry along with the yaks. Dick, Langsam„ and I wi.l 
be disguised as Bhutanese yak-men. Do you understand ? ” 

” 1 hear what you say, but I’m hanged if I see what you 


are after. The Amban is not likely to be gulled by ? 
button and a yarn.” 

” We can but try, Johnson; if we fail we must fight. Ofl 
with you. The sun is setting. It will be pitch dark in 
half an hour. Go quickly or you may have a bullet in you. 
March boldly up to the barricade, and say that the man 
with the mandarin’s button wants to see the Amban.” 

Johnson was a bold man, and his many experiences had 
taught him that very often a simple thing carries success 
with it. He slung his rifle over his shoulder, saw that his 
revolvers were ready for use, whistled for Patsy, took a 
lighted lantern in his hand and strode up the ravine. 

” Well, Dick, my boy,” said Cameron, as the flickering 
light disappeared, " is the little scheme going to succeed ? 
The outlook is rather black—the Amban in front, and 
Pelopsa in the rear, seem to me to promise a lively sort of 
business before to-morrow’s sun rises. There are lions in 
the way.” 

” Looks like it, Cameron. You remember that scene in 
the ' Pilgrim’s Progress ’ where Christian has to march up 
to the lions ? It looked very threatening, but the lions were 
chained. He got through all right. Perhaps our lions 
are chained ? ” 

“ I hope they are. There is another scene that fits our 
case a little more exactly, where Apollyon straddled all 
over the road and poor Christian was hard put to it to 
knock him out of the way. The Amban is another Apollyon 
—tail and ail—bad luck to his yellow skin.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE MAN WITH THE BUTTON AGAIN. 


EANWHILE Johnson, fol¬ 
lowed by Patsy, picked his 
way beside the roaring stream, 
and presently found himself 
looking down a couple of 
rifle barrels, held in the 
hands of two Chinese soldiers. 

“ Get out of the road,” said 
Johnson, “ and take me to 
the Amban. Hurry up, I 
have no time to w r aste. Turn 
your rifles the other way or 
someone will be getting hurt 
and it won’t be me. Do you 
hear ? take me to the Amban, 
and be smart about it or you’ll 
hear something unpleasant.” 

Brushing past the scouts Johnson marched boldly up 
the ravine, and Patsy, growling and showing his teeth, 
followed closely on his heels. A moment later he w r as 
surrounded by Chinese soldiers and led to the Amban. 
The old man stared at the matter-of-fact intruder. 

” How do, Amban ? ” said Johnson, nodding his head 
in friendly greeting, ” you are a long way from Lhasa. 
It did me good to know that you were here with your men. 
My caravan is half-a-mile down the road, and if I am not 
very much mistaken a large party is a few miles in my rear. 
Armed men, they are, I reckon, who are in a mighty 
hurry.” 

“ Who is this foolish babbler ? ” growled the Amban, 
turning to one of his officers. ” What does he want in this 
country ? ” 

“ The gods alone know, my lord ; he looks like a trader.” 

” You have guessed right, my son, and hit the centre 
at the very first shot. That is what I am, my lord, a quiet, 
respectable trader bound for Assam by way of the Tsang-po 
and the Abor country. I don’t w’ant to lose any of my 
yaks, and that’s why I have come to you. I did you a 
good turn once, my lord, and I reckon that now is the time 
for you to pay what you owe me.” 

” Seize him ! ” said the Amban. Some soldiers darted 
forward and would have laid hands upon Johnson if the 
Amban at that moment had not come face to face with the 
menacing hole of a pistol barrel. Johnson looked so calm, 
and at the same time so threatening, that the Amban 
thought better of his decision and hastened to countermand 
the order to seize him. 

” You are not very hospitable, my lord,” said Johnson 
with a gentle smile. ” My hand is steady, but my finger 
always gets excited when it is on a trigger. This beastly 
thing might go off unexpectedly, and I should be sorry 
afterwards.” 

“You are no Tibetan,” growled the Amban. 

“ Never said I was, my lord ; on the contrary I am an 
Englishman, trying to pick up a living in this hard country 
and finding it no easy task. Tell these fellows to get out of 
the way, my finger is getting tired. We must have ten 
minutes’ quiet conversation in your own tent. I have 
something to show you. That's right, my lord, let them 
go about their business. You and I are old friends, and I 
don’t bear malice because of my unfriendly reception. 
Let your natural goodness of heart have its way. You will 
be fond of me before we say good-bye.” 

Although Johnson was quite aware that his life was 
hanging by a thread, the gentle smile never left his face. 
Seeing that the Amban was undecided, he took out the 
mandarin's button and held it up. The Amban recognised 
it immediately. 

“ You remember when you parted with this little decora¬ 
tion, my lord, and the words you uttered at the time. You 
had just been delivered from a horrible death, and, if I 
remember aright, you promised that you would do anything 
in your power to help the man with the button. I want 
that help now. Am I going to have it ? ” 


“ Let me think a little,” said the Amban, turning the 
button over in his hand. “ Is the Dalai Lama in your 
party ? ” 

“ The what, my lord ? ” 

“ T b'* 1 alai Lama, who disappeared from Potala with 
an Afghan soldier and his servant. Ali Khan was the name 
of the Afghan.” 

“ You are jesting, my lord, I have never seen the Dalai 
Lama in my life, and I am not likely to do so. I never 
heard of an Afghan soldier, Ali Khan. I will give you my 
word of honour that the Dalai Lama is not, and never has 
been, in my company. You can come along and search every 
man in my crowd.” 

“ Do you say that on the word of an Englishman ? ” 
asked the other. 

“ Absolutely, my lord, on my word of honour as an Eng¬ 
lishman.” 

In this Johnson was perfectly straightforward ; for, as 
w r e know, Dick and Cameron had never let him into the 
secret of their dual identity. It was fortunate now that 
they had not done so. His plain statement, delivered in 
all sincerity, impressed the Amban. Yet the subtle China¬ 
man was not entirely satisfied. He stood thoughtfully for 
a few minutes, and then said : 

“ Very well ; tell me exactly how you saved me, and 
describe how it was I came to give you this button. I 
should like to hear the story of the adventure from your own 
lips.” 

This put Johnson in a difficulty from which there seemed 
to be no possible chance of extrication. If Cameron had 
told him the exact circumstances he could have answered 
the Amban straight away ; but, unfortunately, CameTon had 
been in too great a hurry. Johnson only knew that the 
life of the Amban had been saved. Where or how, he had 
not the shadow of an idea. 

“ Clean bowled, middle stump,” he muttered in English. 
“ I’m done for this time.” 

In Tibetan he said, “ You know as well as I do, my lord, 
the fix you were in when I saved you, and you know 
perfectly well what you promised me. Say no more about 
it. I don't want your help. I have plenty of Bhutanese 
yak-men, and every man is armed with an American maga¬ 
zine rifle. We can put up a pretty good fight, and, if I join 
the party which has been on my trail for the last day or so 
your Chinese soldiers will not have a ghost of a chance. I 
am only a trader, and my chief concern is to get my men 
and goods through this ravine as quickly and quietly as 
possible. If you want to fight you can have it. You can 
keep the button. I saved your life when you were in about 
as big a hole as any man could be in— ” 

“ You brought me out of the cave—I know that.’ 
interrupted the Amban, “ but tell me everything that 
happened.” 

Johnson’s expression about a “ big hole ” seemed to the 
Chinaman to be an indication that Johnson knew the story 
but was reluctant to speak. The Englishman was quick to 
seize upon the opening. 

“ What is the use of reminding you again of that horrible 
cave, my lord ? I brought you out into the open air. and 
saved you. You were jolly glad to get free. You are alive 
to-day. You were thankful enough when you gave me 
the button. I’ll say no more. You can do what you like 
To-morrow you will have to meet two strong forces of 
well-armed men, and if the Dalai Lama is in the crowd follow¬ 
ing me I shall be jolly glad to fight by his side. The Dalai 
Lama ought to be able to get me a quick passage through 
the Abor country, and if the Afghan soldier—what do you 
call him ?—is with him, we shall see some lively work. Good¬ 
bye, my lord, keep your men at a respectable distance. I 
carry a few lives in my rifle and pistols, and as soon as rov 
Bhutanese hear the sound of firing they will advance and 
join in the fun. Come on, Patsy, my hero, our work is done 

He saluted the Amban, and, holding his rifle ready, 
prepared to rejoin his men. 
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“ Stay,” said the Amban 
fied. You shall lead 
your men past my sold¬ 
iers. I am after bigger 
game than 
a trading 
caravan. 

If the 
Dalai 


t Lama is be¬ 
hind you, I 
i do not want 
i to alarm 
i him. When 
l will you 
t march 
[ through?’ 

” In ten minutes, 
my lord ; many 
thanks to you for 
j your kindness. I'll 
f wait here until my 
, men have heard 
I my signal. I have 
, my whistle here.” 

He blew a shrill blast which 
pierced the air of the ravine like 
the discharge of a rifle. Some of 
the soldiers leaped up and seized 
their weapons. Johnson waited 
and blew a second call. Shortly 
afterwards twenty Bhutanese, led 
by a squat figure upon a big 
bull-yak, loomed up out of the 
darkness. Each man had his rifle 
ready for business. The Amban 
issued some orders and the 
Chinese soldiers fell into order on 
each side of the road. A tall 
Bhutanese, with a heavy sheep¬ 
skin cloak flung over his shoulders, 
passed. It was Cameron, dis¬ 
guised as a yak-man. Dick followed, disguised in the same 
way. With no more than a swift glance at the Amban 
they lumbered past. Then came the long procession of 
laden yaks. 

” You have a well-armed force,” said the Amban to 
Johnson. 

“ We need strong men for the journey we have to make, 
my lord. You can see that your task would have been no 
easy one had you compelled us to join the Dalai Lama. 
Your men would have remembered the fight—those of them 
-who survived, I mean.” 

In less than an hour’s time the caravan had passed safely 
a.nd Johnson said farewell to the Amban. 

“ Good-bye, my lord,” he said, giving the old man a 
salute as he turned away ” Keep a good look-out for the 


Dalai Lama and his crowd. I reckon they are 
about three miles away from us, and if you are 
smart you will probably bag the lot to-morrow. 
If you find that they are too strong for you, fall 
back upon us, and I’ll give you a hand. You 
can keep the button. Come on, Patsy, we 
have a long march before us, and the night is 
dark.” 

Followed by the terrier he strode up the 
ravine, and the Amban gave strict orders to his 
men to keep a keen look-out for the approach 
of the unsuspecting Dalai Lama and his 

company. 

Next morning Pelopsa and his Kham soldiers 
halted about half a mile from the position, 
and scouts began to crawl near in order to 
take a scrutiny before they ventured to make 
the attack. Two days later the chief advanced 
and began to fire upon the 
barricades. They were im¬ 
mediately answered by the rifles 
of the Chinese, and for the rest 
of the day a brisk long-range 
engagement went on. It was 
evident to the Amban that the 
Dalai Lama had an efficient 
force to back him. On the 
fourth day Pelopsa himself 
rode up to demand a parley 
with the fugitive Ali Khan 
and his comrades. When he 
was confronted by the Amban 
his amazement almost drove 
him frantic. He could hardly 
control himself sufficiently 
to explain what was in his 
mind. 

When the Amban realised 
that, in some mysterious way, 
Pelopsa was on the same quest 
as himself, his fury made him 
forget what was due to a man 
who had advanced under the 
protection of the white flag. 
Pelopsa read the deadly mean¬ 
ing written on the angry face 
of the Amban and wheeled his 
horse around in a vain en¬ 
deavour to escape. A sharp 
volley rang out from the 
Chinese lines, the chief reeled 
in his saddle and fell headlong 
upon the rocky road. His men 
saw him fall. There was a 
roar of anger, and, the next 
moment, the furious Kham men 
dashed at the barricade and 
hurled themselves headlong 
upon the ranks od the 
Chinese. 

The Amban darted into shel¬ 
ter, narrowly escaping with his 
life, and for the next hour or so the ravine became 
the scene of a bitter conflict. The Kham men 

were forced to retreat, but not before the Chinese 

had suffered severely, and it was with a mere hand¬ 
ful of men that the disconcerted, raging Amban 

finally reached his palace at Lhasa. Again A-li Khan 
and his comrades had escaped, and the disappear¬ 

ance of the Dalai Lama was as much a mystery as 
ever. 

A hundred miles up the Tsang-po, in the midst of a 
savage wilderness, Johnson, Cameron, Dick, and Langsam 
were enjoying their evening meal, and for the twentieth 
time Johnson was narrating, with immense gusto, 
the story of the narrow escape of the man who carried 
the button to the Amban. 


. ‘‘I am satis- 


14 The furious Kham men dashed at the barricade 
and hurled themselves headlong upon the ranks 
of the Chinese.” 
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" The next time, Cameron,” said he, with a laugh, " you 
send me to spin a yarn I shall know the whole of it before 
I set out. No more half-stories for me, my boy, they are 
too risky. I wonder what the Amban was driving at 


when he talked about Ali Khan, the Afghan, and the 
Dalai Lama ? ” 

” Ah ! ” said Cameron, lighting his pipe with an ember 
from the fire, ” I wonder !—strange things happen in Tibet.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BRAVEST KIND OF SOLDIER. 


" T EXT week we shall be right among the Abor 
forests,” said Johnson to Cameron, as the twain 

X ^1 were scouting some two miles in front of the 
caravan. “We shall be compelled to be con¬ 
stantly on the alert, and every day and night, when we are 
in camp, must be spent in unsleeping vigilance. I have 
trained the Bhutanese to the last ounce of their capacity, 
and I believe we may rely upon them. They are stolid 
rather than brave, and not likely to run off in a panic. 
I wish they were Gurkhas instead of Bhutanese.” 

” The path is dangerous enough,” replied Cameron, ” but 
it seems to me that we are in 
little peril from the attacks of 
savage natives. The wilder¬ 
ness is deserted by everything 
except wild beasts. I haven’t 
seen a man since we said 
good-bye to the Amban.” 

” You won’t see the man 
who is about to attack you, 
my boy, and you won’t sus¬ 
pect anything until you are 
in the midst of flying spears 
and poisoned arrows. The 
Abor does not ring a bell 
before he clears the arena. 

Everything will be perfectly 
quiet, you will hardly hear a 
rustle in the brushwood, the 
sharpest eye could not de¬ 
tect a mark upon the trail, 
and, then, all of a sudden, 
the wilderness wakes up. 

Men appear everywhere from 
nowhere, and, before you can 
grab your rifle, the savages 
are down on you, and the 
caravan is rushed. Cheerful 
kind of prospect, is it not ? ” 

” Very cheerful, if it’s true, 

Johnson. I fancy you must 
have had a restless time 
when you were trying to 
get to sleep. You are nervy.” 

” Perhaps I am ; the still¬ 
ness, broken only by the ever¬ 
lasting murmur of the river, 
is apt to give one the blues. I 
confess to being anxious. I 
feel as heavy as if a thunder¬ 
storm were brewing.” 

While he spoke Johnson’s 
eyes were wandering in all 
directions, and he was scrutinising every thicket, and ex¬ 
amining everything that seemed likely to afford shelter 
to a hostile scout. He knew’ the dangers of the w f ay far 
better than anyone else ; for he was approaching the point 
where formerly he had met with his greatest difficulty. 

The day passed without incident, and, with four hours’ 
rest and four hours’ march, the caravan pressed steadily 
along the rough defiles which led to the heart of the Abor 
country. After about one hundred miles had been traversed, 
they came into the thick forest. Here the undergrowth 
made rapid travelling an impossibility. The road narrowed 
until it became no more than a trail, and the Bhutanese 
had to hack their way through the interlaced brushw’ood. 
After a w’eek of desperately hard work Cameron ordered 


a long rest. The tired yaks were relieved of their burdens, 
and the camp was pitched. 

One evening, a little before sunset, Johnson and Dick 
espied a solitary wayfarer pushing his way cautiously along 
the trail. He was dressed in Tibetan garments and had a 
heavy pack slung over his shoulders. A stout iron-shod 
staff and a long knife appeared to be his only means of 
defence. He had an open rosy countenance, a pair of 
sharp black eyes, and his general appearance betokened 
resolution and courage. Johnson and Dick dived into 
shelter and w’aited until the man drew near. To their 
astonishment they heard the stranger 
singing in a low tone. The words 
were English :— 

“ Yea, though I w’alk in death’s dark 
vale, 

Yet will I fear none ill. 

For Thou art with me, and Thy 
rod 

And staff me comfort still.” 

” That’s a Scotch psalm, Dick,’” 
whispered Johnson. M I used to sing 
it when I w r as a little chap. 
Who would have thought 
that a man w’ould be singing 
it in these w’ilds ! ” 

They stepped from their 
concealment, and stood out 
on the trail. The man stopped 
and eyed them narrowly, then 
greeted them in the Tibetan 
tongue. 

Dick answ’ered him, but 
Johnson broke in, in English 
Who are you, my friend ? 
You know English, for we 
heard you sing an old metrical 
psalm as you came up. We 
are British too.” 

” Are you ? Where are you from, 
and where are you going ? ** 

" To India.” 

“ It is a long journey and a danger¬ 
ous one.” 

“ We are well armed, and have a. 
numerous following,” said Johnson 
” Where are you from ? ” 

“ Darjeeling,” replied the man 
simply. 

“ Great Scott ! ” said Johnson 
opening his eyes in amazement 
“ Do you mean to say you havt 
tramped through the Abor country ; 

“ Every step of the way. The Abors know’ me and ar? 
friendly. I have healed some of them when they were down 
with small-pox and typhoid. I am a medical missionary 

“ A medical missionary ! ” exclaimed Dick. ** What is 
that ? ” 

The man looked at Dick with a smil \ “I hear you kn< v 
English too,” he said. ” Surely you do not require to be 
told w’hat a medical missionary is ? ” 

“ I never met one in my life,” said Dick. ** Are you a 
physician ? ” 

“ Of course, and a preacher as well. I proclaim the lev 
of God, and the salvation won for men by the Lord Jcs--? 
Christ. I have been working in and out of Tibet for tht 
past ten years.” 



“ * Through the Abors and into 
Tibet with nothing more than a 
Bible and a medicine chest. That’s 
pluck, my hoy, if you like.' ” (See 

page 693.) 
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“ But Tibet is a closed kingdom,” said Johnson. 44 No 
preacher of the Gospel is allowed in. Surely there are no 
Christians among the Tibetans ? ” 

“ There are about one hundred, my friend, with 
three or four Christian congregations in Leh, Gyantze, 
and other places. The kingdom is closed and secluded ; 
but the Word of God has been translated, and I have 
sent in many copies of the New Testament, and 
thousands of tracts. We have faithful followers of 
the Living God in the wild mountains. Some day I 
hope to have a translation for the Abors. Where is 
your camp ? I have had a toilsome journey, and am tired 
and hungry.” 

Johnson led the way to the encampment. Fires were 
blazing and the yak-men were sitting around at their even¬ 
ing meal. The stranger received 
a warm welcome, and, after 
a hearty meal, took out a well- 
worn copy of the Bible and began 
to expound the Word to the 
Bhutanese. Dick listened as though 
entranced. He knew almost every 
word of the New Testament and 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but this was 
the first time he had ever heard 
the Gospel preached and explained 
so clearly. Cameron sat silent and 
somewhat ashamed. Langsam 
watched the preacher with a grow¬ 
ing wonder. 

“ This is a messenger of the 
Light,” Cameron heard him mutter. 

44 He speaks the words of Life.” 

Langsam had not forgotten his 
conversation with Cameron, many 
years before. 

Johnson felt the power of the 
preacher’s eloquence and earnest¬ 
ness. He recalled many a quiet 
summer evening, when the bells 
had summoned the worshippers to 
the house of God, and he had sat 
with his parents in the well-remem¬ 
bered pew. He was strangely 
moved, and tears gathered in his 
eyes. Darkness shrouded the forest. 

The fires cast their gleams upon 
the overhanging leaves, the yaks 
stamped and crunched their com, 
and the crowd of Bhutanese, Langsam, Cameron, Johnson, 
and Dick, knelt quietly and humbly while this 

brave soldier of Christ lifted up his heart to God in 
prayer. 

“ It was wonderful, Cameron,” said Dick next day, 
when the medical missionary had left them. “ I 

have heard many prayers, and seen multitudes of 

priests at worship in Potala, but never anything like 

this. My heart seemed to melt, and, somehow, I came 
face to face with God. I shall never be the same 
again—I mean as I was before we met this preacher. 
I shall never rest until Tibet knows all about the com¬ 
ing of the Saviour of men. It is wonderful and— 
beautiful.” 

" You are right, Dick, God forgive me for forgetting 
what I ought to have always kept in mind. I’m a poor 
creature.” 

There was a long silence. It was broken at length 
by Johnson. " Cameron,” said he, 44 I’m a soldier, 
and I’ve seen plenty of service and come through 
many an awkward scrape. I’ve won a few medals 
and one or two decorations, but that chap has got 
more courage than the whole lot of us put together. 
Fancy coming through the Abors and into Tibet with 
nothing more than a Bible and a medicine chest. 
That’s pluck, my boy, if you like, and nobody makes a fuss 
about it.” 

“ Someone will recognise it one day, Johnson. God does 


not overlook service like that, and when men learn sense 
they will make a fuss too. I wish I stood in that man’s 
shoes.” 

Here it is well to say that this is no imaginary picture. 
Secluded and idolatrous Tibet is being penetrated by the 
servants of the Lord Jesus, and in more than one town 
the Living God is being served and honoured by Tibetan 
Christians. 

For several months the journey towards India was with¬ 
out incident. The yaks struggled bravely through innumer¬ 
able difficulties, roads had to be cut through forests which 
seemed impenetrable, huge precipices had to be skirted, 
they toiled along roads which wound round cliffs at giddy 
heights; again and again the foaming river had to be bridged 
or forded; but, through all, a kindly Providence watched 
over the often wearied men, until 
at last they found themselves 
right in the heart of the Abor 
country. 

Johnson's anxiety became yet 
more pronounced, for perhaps of 
all the party he had the clearest 
understanding of the dangers of 
their position. Indications were 
not lacking that spies were fol¬ 
lowing the trail. Johnson and 
Langsam had more than once 
caught sight of fierce eyes gleam¬ 
ing from dark coverts, and 
heard the rattle of weapons or the 
quiet thud of hurrying feet. The 
night marches were necessarily 
slow, for now that they were get¬ 
ting deeper into the heart of the 
country of the savages, movement 
by daylight was almost impossible. 
Most of all, Johnson dreaded a 
surprise when the caravan was 
stumbling along the ravines in 
thick darkness. It was probable 
that ambuscades would be set near 
the exit of some gorge, the en¬ 
trance of which would be blocked 
by the Abors as soon as the 
travellers had entered. Thus, pent 
in between high cliffs or the im¬ 
passable river, and attacked from 
front and rear by thousands ol 
skilful warriors, every man would 
be massacred, despite the execution which might be 
wrought by modem rifles. 

44 By jingo, Mister Johnson,” said Langsam, as the 
pair scouted in advance, “ dis am a silly fooly kind 
of way of getting along. Dis cat’s work. We tumblee, 
tumblee, makee all kinds of noise, knock skin off, 
and after six, eight, ten hours’ hard work find we only 
knocked off tree miles. Take ten years to gettee far as 
India at this rate of going.” 

There was a crash, Langsam had stumbled over 
a projecting stump and come a cropper on the rocky 
path. 

44 Keep up, you clumsy beggar,” whispered John¬ 
son, angrily. 44 Can’t you see where you are 
going ? ” 

44 Langsam can neither see, feel, nor smell, knocked all 
the skin off nose. Bodder the silly fooly night. Better 
wait till kalavan come up. Camp here till daybreak and 
do the rest of the march in light. No good tlying to gettee 
on in beastly dark.” 

44 All right,” said Johnson, 44 where are you ? ” 

44 Here, lubbing my nose. I can hear yaks, Kam- 
loon will soon be up. Wish I could see—bodder the 
dark.” 

The two men waited until Cameron reached them. The 
yaks were tired out, and the Bhutanese gladly welcomed 
the prospect of a sleep. When morning came the march 
was resumed. That day an adventure which befell Lang- 




©n gnglanb’s Ibeart. 

England’s heart is graven many a 
name— 

Grand names of men whose lives were 
grandly spent: 

Plain names of men who,, dying, were 
content 

To know day-toil, well done, was all their 
fame! 

And other names upon old England’s heart 

Are names that flash with radiant brain- 
renown ! 

And some—the names of folk who wore 
no crown 

Of worldly winning—walking jost apart— 

Leaving earth valleys for high mountain ways. 

And you, too, little lad, your name may 
write 

On England’s heart Not with a pen, 
maybe. 

Dipped in bright colours which the world may 
praise. 

But graven deeply, strongly, in God’s sight— 
A lad who took his life-work rev’rently ! 

LILLIAN GABD. 





A CHAPLAINS HEROISM UNDER FIRE. 

How the Rev. Edward Noel Mellish won the V.C. at St. Elol. (See July Number , page 539, for account.) 
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sam put an end to a great measure of the anxiety. It came 
about very simply. Dick and the Chinaman were about a 
mile in front of the caravan. They were moving very 
cautiously over a wide piece of broken ground. The river 
was about fifty yards away. As they slipped between some 
high rocks they came upon a scene which held them spell¬ 
bound. 

A huge wild bull-yak, with its rough mane standing 
up with rage, was seen stamping furiously upon two 
men who lay on the ground. It was pounding them 
to a jelly. About fifteen yards away a splendidly 
proportioned Abor chief was kneeling. Blood was 
pouring from a wound in his head. He was trying 
to rise to his feet. A broken spear lay a few yards 
away. The bull-yak, hearing the movement, turned 
from the dead men and lowered its head to charge 
the chief. 

As it leaped forward, Dick fired. His bullet must have 
gone wide, but the sound of the discharge caused the yak 
to swerve. It missed the chief and charged past him, 
swinging round, however, after it had gone some distance, 
and once more dashing at the wounded man. The move¬ 
ments were so rapid and its appearance so terrifying, 
that Dick lost nerve and fired wildly. Not a single 
bullet seemed to strike the yak. As it rushed for¬ 
ward a look of utter despair passed over Dick’s face. 
It seemed impossible to save the Abor from the sharp 
hoofs of the infuriated beast. Blinded by its rage, 
however, the brute missed the mark 
again, and, when it recovered, its blood¬ 
shot eyes found themselves gazing at 
a sturdy figure which stood between 
it and the prostrate figure of its 
enemy. 

Langsam had leaped forward, and was 
now awaiting the charge of the animal. 

He had not long to wait. The bull 
came at him with the force of an ava¬ 
lanche. To step aside meant that the 
Abor would be killed ; for, this time, the 
wounded man was right in its track. 

Langsam braced himself firmly, and as 
the yak lowered its head to charge, the 
plucky Chinaman, swinging his heavy 
iron-shod staff, struck it with all his 
force between the sharp horns. The 
weapon splintered in his hand, but the bull staggered and 
went down on its knees. Langsam was hurled to one 
side. 

Recovering himself in an instant he flung himself 
upon the half-dazed animal, and began to belabour it 
about the head with his fists. At the same time 
he howled and yelled like a madman, never ceasing 
for an instant his wild attack. Dick by this time 
had recovered his nerve, but he dared not fire for 
fear of hitting Langsam. The rapidly moving figures 
made it impossible to shoot with any degree of 
accuracy. He did what was the next best thing. He 
hurried over to the Abor and dragged him, as 
gently as was possible, into the shelter of the brush¬ 
wood. Then, kneeling in the covert with the rifle ready, 
he waited for an opportunity to help his com¬ 
rade. 

Langsam had need of help. The yak soon accus¬ 
tomed itself to the tactics of its opponent, and attacked 
with a cleverness which showed considerable cunning. 
Again and again Langsam escaped, as by a miracle, 
the fierce thrusts of its horns and the sharp stamp 
of the hoofs. At length the bull gave a sudden bound 
which hurled the Chinaman a dozen yards away, 
and before he could scramble to his feet it was on 
him and had pinned him to the ground by the sheer 
weight of its ponderous shoulders. 

As it rose to stamp the life out of him, Dick 
fired. The opportunity he had waited for was now 
before him, and, collecting all his nerve, he had taken 
careful aim and planted his bullet in the soft part of 


the flesh behind the left shoulder of the beast. It was 
a deadly shot. The yak staggered and stood still. 
Again the rifle snapped out, and suddenly the bull 
lurched forward, and after a few convulsive move¬ 
ments lay dead, a few yards from the unconscious 
Langsam. 

Wiping the perspiration from his forehead Dick sprang 
to the assistance of his comrade. He saw the Abor crawling 
away into the recesses of the wood, but, for the moment, 
he did not trouble about him. To aid Langsam was his 
chief concern. As soon as he had dragged him away from 
the dead bull Dick hurried after the wounded savage. He 
found him, after a close search, under some thick bushes. 
The Abor had drawn a knife from his belt, and 
was watching Dick with wild fierce gaze. Suddenly the 
Abor drew back his arm and flung the knife with 
all his force. It flashed like a gleam of lightning, 
and, missing Dick by the merest shave, buried itself 
in a tree. 

Laying his rifle down and spreading out his empty 
hands Dick spoke to the Abor in the Tibetan tongue. 
There was no response. The savage glared round in 
a vain attempt to find another weapon. His blood¬ 
stained face and chest gave him a terrible appearance. 
Dick hesitated and then came within reach of the man. 
Drawing a pistol he held it to his head. The Abor 
put out his tongue, the sign of submission, and 
Dick slipped a piece of hide thong around his 
wrists and ankles. Having bound him 
securely he hurried to the stream 
and filled his waterbottle, and gave 
the savage a drink. Leaving him 

bound he went back to Langsam 
and soon had him on his feet 
again. 

” Golly 1 ” said the Chinaman, with a 
feeble attempt at a grin, “ yak head like 
big stone. Hit Langsam like gun—sore 
all over.” 

“ Anything broken, my boy ? ” 

" Eberyting,” was the reply, " smashed 
up into little bits. Am I here or 
scattered about ? Pick up bits, Dick. 
Golly! nebber meddle wif yak again 
'cept on dinner-plate. Langsam jolly big 
fool. Where am de Abor ? ” 

“ In the bushes,” said Dick, “ fastened up. Take another 
drink, Langsam, my boy, you will soon be all right.” 

*' Don’t let Abor escape, Dick, he will bling the tlibe on 
us. He chief—big man—if he get away we done blown. 
Where am Kamloon and Johnson ? ” 

" Two miles or more in the rear. They can’t get up for 
half an hour yet. How do you feel now ? ” 

” Jolly better, but jolly sore. Kamloon laugh when he 
see me. Stiff as a yak-pole, but able to walk. Come on, 
Dick, we must get de Abor before he have time to klawl 
away. Where am he ? Hello, Johnny, here we am. 
Got you out ob de mouf ob big yak. Wait till we 
wash your face, old ugly, too muchee blood for good 
looks.” 

As he was saying this Langsam gently washed the blood 
from the face of the Abor and helped the wounded man to 
an easier posture. 

About an hour later Cameron and Johnson came up with 
the caravan. The yak was skinned and cut up, and the 
Bhutanese prepared to enjoy a feast. Before the evening, 
the Abor was able to walk about. He was a splendid speci¬ 
men of a savage, and in conversation with one of the yak- 
men who could speak his tongue, tried to thank his pre¬ 
servers for saving his life. But all the while his eyes were 
roving restlessly in all directions, and it was plain that he 
was ready to take advantage of any opportunity to 
escape. 

Cameron warned him that any attempt to run away 
would mean instant death, and gradually the Abor 
seemed to gain confidence in the men who held him 
prisoner. 


a Gbouabt for 
tbe fIDontb. 

J^RIENDS, in this world of 
JJ hurry 

And work and sudden end, 
If a thought comes quick of 
doing 

A kindness to a friend. 

Do it tliis very instant l 
Don’t put it off—don’t wait l 
What’s the use of doing a 
kindness, 

If you do it a day too late ? 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


IN THE BUNGALOW AT DARJEELING. 



N EXT morning Cameron and Dick told the chief the 
object of their journey. They offered him his 
freedom on condition that they were allowed to 
march through the Abor country without molesta¬ 
tion from the tribes. It took some time before he grasped 
their meaning, but the gift of some handsome garments and 
a rifle won him over, and Cameron decided it would be 
prudent to let him rejoin his people. Johnson was con¬ 
vinced that the Abors were on the watch all around, only 
waiting the ripe moment for an attack. The presence of 
the chief in the camp was probably causing them to delay. 
He was certain that, as soon as the Abor recovered his 
liberty, the warriors would draw up and dispute the pas¬ 
sage of the caravan. 

“ We must trust to his sense of gratitude,” 
replied Cameron. ” He knows that Langsam 
saved his life, and he understands that with 
modern rifles the taking of the caravan will not 
be an easy business. We can do more with his 
friendship than with his enmity, so I shall release 
him and trust to luck.” 

“It is the best plan,” said 
Dick, ” let him go.” ^ 

In the end, the chief showed 
that he was not ungrate¬ 
ful. Some Abor warriors 
emerged from the forest a 
few days later, and for the 


rest of the journey the caravan was allowed to pass through 
the defiles of the Abor country without the slightest trouble. 
On the Assam frontier the chief who had been saved showed 
himself again. He would not enter the camp ; but, standing 
on a winding road which ran along the precipice, he shouted 
out a farewell, and as the sun was setting Cameron saw him 
march off with a crowd of Abor warriors. 

Two months later the caravan reached British territory, 
and for the first time in his life Dick saw the Union Jack 
flying from the flagstaff of the residence of the British Com¬ 
missioner. The long journey had been accomplished in 
safety. Johnson had now to hurry forward to report him¬ 
self at Simla. Cameron and Dick decided to continue the 
journey as far as Darjeeling. 

Late in the autumn a splendid bungalow which stands on 
a certain hill in Darjeeling was purchased by Cameron as a 


residence for himself and Dick. It is situated in the most 
beautiful part of the district and commands one of the finest 
views in the world. To the north and north-east lie the 
giants of the Himalayan Range, Kinchinjunga and Everest. 
Some four hundred miles away, as the crow flies, the Red 
Palace of the Dalai Lama crowns the summit of Potala hill. 
The long caravan had deposited its secret treasure in the 
strong room of the bungalow, and the Bhutanese yak-men 
were sent to their homes, happy in the possession of consider¬ 
able wealth. Cameron 
had rewarded them 
generously for all their 
severe labours and 
perils on the journey. 

Events had marched 
swiftly in Tibet. China 
had taken the Am- 
ban’s part, and ad¬ 
ditional soldiers enter¬ 
ing Lhasa had aroused 
the passions of the 
people. There was a 
serious outbreak be¬ 
tween Tibetans and 
Chinese. The residence 
of the Am ban was 
burned, and orders 
finally came from Pekin that, 
for the time being, the Amban 
must withdraw all the Chinese 
soldiers from Lhasa, and, a 
later order said, from Tibet. 
Russian statesmen, watching 
the situation closely, began to 
move in the direction of an in¬ 
creased power in Mongolia, 
while Britain strengthened her 
borders and sent envoys as 
near Lliasa as was permitted. 

As time went on, it began 
to be understood that an in¬ 
fluence, very favourable to 
Britain, was inclining the rulers 
of Tibet towards the Empire, 
and, while rejoicing in this 
new manifestation, trained ob¬ 
servers were sent from India 
in order to find out the reasons which 
actuated the new move. It began to be 
noticed that many Tibetan mendicants were 
accustomed to call at the bungalow on the 
hill near Darjeeling. At length a secret 
telegram from a high British official to the 
Secretary of State in London contained the 
following information :—“ It has been ascer¬ 
tained that the Dalai Lama has left Lhasa; 
it is said that he is now at Darjeeling. 
Messengers keep him in constant touch with 
the Regent at Potala. We are following the situation 
with the greatest diligence and will report any further 
clevelopment. We are looking for considerable advantage 
as the true meaning of British policy becomes clearer to 
the Tibetans.” 

The official who sent the message had received a letter, 
giving him this information, from the Regent himself. 
Some of the cleverest spies in India were immediately set 
to find out all about the Dalai Lama who was in residence 
on British territory. Every possible opportunity was taken 
by those astute observers, but after months of investigation 
this was the report of their superior officer :—” We have 
made full enquiry and have seen nothing of the Dalai Lama. 
The bungalow in question is occupied by a gentleman named 
Cameron, a wealthy man. With him is a young gentleman, 
reputed to be fabulously rich, named Richard Renton. We 


“The bull gave a sudden bound which hurled the Chinaman a dozen 
yards away.” (See page 695.) 
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have frequently had interviews with them, and they ride 
out, shoot, and engage in the usual amenities of life in the 
mountains. They are English and look like University 
men. There is a short man, with extremely broad shoulders, 
who looks like a Chinaman. We understand that his name 
is Lama Sam or Langsam. Is he likely to be the Dalai 
Lama ? He is the only one of the three at all likely to be 
the spiritual ruler of Tibet, and we have learned that he 
speaks English.” The letter ended with a suggestion that 

Johnson ” should be sent up to Darjeeling to make the 
necessary and final enquiries. 

One fine morning Johnson appeared. He was in uniform, 
anc^looked a perfect picture of a well set-up British soldier. 
He was received with acclamation by Cameron and Dick. 

“ Where is Langsam ? ” he said, as soon as he had settled 
down. 

“ Pottering about somewhere, 
about an hour ago. 

Why do you ask ? ” 

Johnson laughed 
and hesitated before 
he replied. 44 I’ll 
make a clean breast 
of it, Cameron,” he 
said. ” A mighty 
queer thing has hap¬ 
pened up in Lhasa. 

I he Dalai Lama has 
disappeared from 
the capital, and in¬ 
formation has 
reached the Indian 
Government that he 
is in Darjeeling. 

Langsam has been 
indicated to me as 
the missing indi¬ 
vidual. I have been 
sent up to make en- 
quiries. Who is 
Langsam ? ” 

44 My servant and 
friend/’ replied 
Cameron. ” You 
may take my word 
for it.” 

” Then, who in 
the world are they 
bothering about? 


You are not the Dalai Lama ? Or can it be that Dick 
is that mighty personage ? ” 

” Do we look like it, Johnson ? The Dalai Lama is the 
highest spiritual official in Tibet.” 

” I know he is, and that is the puzzle. He cannot be 
entirely hidden away in a place like Darjeeling.” 

” There are many strange happenings in Tibet, Johnson. 
You can go back and report that you have found nothing 
of the Dalai Lama; but you can also say that strange 
developments may be looked for in that very mysterious 
country, and the interests of Britain are not likely to 
suffer.” 

As he spoke, Dick Renton sauntered into the group. 
Something about his face and form struck Johnson as 
being peculiar. A mysterious dignity seemed to envelop 
him. 

44 Well, Dick, my boy,” said Johnson, ” when are you 

going back to Eng¬ 
land, home, and 
beauty ? ” 

For answer, Dick 
pointed across the 
white peaks of the 
Himalayas in the 
direction of distant 
Lhasa. 

” My destiny, un¬ 
der God, lies there, 
Johnson,” he said. 
44 To make Tibet a 
Christian country, 
open roads, spread 
on, and 
create a nation 
which will offer the 
hand of friendship 
to Britain, and make 
a mighty rampart 
for the North-East 
of India.” 

" You are a mystery to 
me, Dick ; I’m hanged if I do 
not think that you are noth¬ 
ing less than the Dalai Lama 

himself.” 

“ Perhaps I am, Johnson,” 
was the answer; “ you will 
know all about it when the 
right time comes.” 


I saw him at the stables 



“Dick 
p o i n t e d 
across the 
white peaks 
of the Himalayas. . 

1 My destiny, under God, lies there, Johnson,’ he said.” 
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THE END. 


And He Did! 

Ey FRANK ELI.IS. 


H E was just a little chap 

Like you’d nurse upon your lap, 

And the night was very dark and very dim, 
The moon it wasn’t out, 

And the ghosts were all about, 

And the dark clouds showed not even a silvery rim 
His little heart was stout, 

Altho’ no moon was out, 

And the brightness of the starlight all was hid ; 

Yet his teeth \hey chattered fast, 

But he bravely said at last, 

" I’m going thro’ that churchyard ”—and he did l 

The mountain rose up high, 

And it seemed to touch the sky, 

And the snow upon the top was gleaming white; 

He was very small and frail, 

And his face was thin and pale, 

But the light within his eye was shining bright. 


He looked up to the top, 

Determined not to stop, 

And tho’ he sometimes stumbled, sometimes slid, 

He went up with a brave heart, 

For he meant to do his part, 

And he said, “I'll reach the summit ”—and he did l 

He was not much more than boy, 

Hardly fit for war’s employ, 

But he had a heart that didn’t know of fear. 

A dispatch must go one day, 

To the Colonel, far away, 

And the Captain said, “ Boys, who will volunteer ? ” 
The shots came from the foe. 

But he answered, “ Sir, I’ll go.” 

He bravely volunteered and wasn’t bid. 

He said : “ If I am hit, 

I shall still have done my bit. 

So I’m going to take that message ”—and he did / 
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H.M.S. 11 Eden n Ashore in Dover Harbour in 1910 . 

All About Sea Salvage. 

How Sunken Ships are Regained from Davy 
Jones’s Locker. The Routine and the 
Romance of Raising Wrecks. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


HE Toll of the Sea ! 

How much that phrase implies, even in peace 
time, when, on an average, some two hundred 
and fifty British and foreign vessels are sunk in 
a watery grave each year. Belligerent man has now added 
his own devastating influence to the havoc of the gale, 
and to-day, when maritime war has been waged for more 
than two years, the sea-ways of the world are thickly 
strewn with fighting craft, liners, and merchantmen that 
have been deliberately sent to the bottom. Time was 
when a noble ship thus sunk by enemy act, foundered, or 
scuttled was lost for ever; the waves swallowed it up ; 
sea-bed received and smothered it; ocean, its erstwhile 
breezy arena of life, became its place of burial. But 
now time is when by legerdemain of human cleverness 
huge wrecks are raised and the sea gives back its spoil, 
bcientific salvage is the successful instrument that in 
so many instances enables us to recover the valu¬ 
able contents of Davy Jones’s locker. As an aftermath 
of the Great War much activity in salvage operations is 
imminent. 

More than two hundred years ago there was established 
the famous firm of engineers and ship-builders that is 
known as Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., of Greenwich, 
who may justly claim to be the oldest makers of salvage 
apparatus. Their salvage appliances are in use by the 
British Admiralty, the Russian, Italian, and many other 
governments, by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and by 
docks, harbour boards, municipalities and steamship 
companies all over the globe, from Cardiff to Corunna, in 
Spain, from Otago, New Zealand, to Osaka, Japan, in Genoa 
and Georgetown, Sydney, Shanghai and Singapore. By 
their courtesy these salvage pictures are reproduced in the 
“ B.O.P.,” together with the following interesting informa¬ 
tion so far as it relates to the nature and use of the appliances 
depicted. 


The salvage of vessels at sea is not the least important 
amongst the many recent advances in engineering science. 
Salvage operations are now successfully undertaken that 
would have been considered impossible a few years since. 
Vessels are specially designed and built solely for the 
purpose of undertaking salvage contracts on a large scale, 
and prove exceedingly remunerative investments to the 
concerns owning them. By the addition of an equipment 
of salvage apparatus both harbour and ocean-going 
tugs can materially increase their earning powers, as on 
going to the assistance of vessels they can give help in other 
ways than by simply taking them in tow. Vessels are in 
distress generally from two causes other than by the 
failure of their machinery or the loss of gear—fire or the 
ingress of water by collision with other vessels being 
responsible for their need of outside assistance. Sea 
salvage work, therefore, naturally involves pumping 
operations on a large and very complete scale, and most 
of the modern salvage exploits owe their success in a 
great measure to the state of perfection to which 
pumping appliances have been brought during the last 
decade. 

Our first illustration shows H.M. destroyer " Eden ” 
ashore in Dover Harbour in the year 1910. Magnificent 
work was performed in salving her. The stranded vessel was 
filled with water to keep her from bumping. Subsequently 
she was refloated, and the water was pumped out at full 
bore by the Merryweather salvage plant belonging to the 
Dover Harbour Board. Amongst other useful work 
performed by this portable plant, was the salving of the 
ss. ” Michigan,” which ran ashore at Dungeness. The 
Dover Harbour Board’s steamer " Lady Crondall,” which 
is the most powerful tug in the English Channel 
is fitted with a salvage plant. It consists of a ver¬ 
tical steam-engine, supplied with steam from the tug's 
boilers, driving a 12-inch centrifugal pump. Suction 
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and delivery pipes are carried to the deck and a novel 
feature is a six-way suction standard, enabling the 
pumps to draw from all or any of the six suction pipes 
as required. 

Reference to our second picture, showing the salving 
of H.M. destroyer “ Eden " actually in progress, will 
afford a clear understanding as to the details of a salvage 
pump. There, AAA are the three flexible 5-inch suction 
pipes that are pumping out three separate compartments 
simultaneously. B is the 8-inch salvage pump. C is the 
steam-pipe from the ship’s boilers, and D is the delivery 
overboard. The capacity of this pump is about 450 tons 
of water per hour. Much more powerful even than that 
is the salvage apparatus of the “ Lady Crundall," its 
pumping capacity being 800 tons of water per hour. 
Amongst the many excellent achievements of that splendid 
tug may be mentioned the saving of H.M. cruiser “ Sappho " 
in 1909, and the bringing in to Dover of the sinking big New 
Zealand liner “ Whakatane.” 

The third picture shows what the engine-room of a 
salvage vessel is like, this being a photograph taken on 
board the salvage and fire tug “ Aquarius,” built lor the. 
port of Rio de Janeiro. In the instance of salving the 
“ Sappho ” in 1909, the “ I,ady Crundall ” was lashed along¬ 
side the sinking war-craft, and two other tugs towed. 
The pumps were kept going full bore, and the employ¬ 
ment of the six-way suction fitting enabled the different 
compartments to be pumped out at a greater rate than 
the water was pouring in through the damaged plates. 
Thus the cruiser was beached instead of being left in deep 
water. 

Although scientific sea salvage in improved forms is a 
comparatively modern product of man’s ingenuity, much 
romantic interest attaches to it. There is the case of the 


United States battleship “ Maine,” for example. Expert 
examination of the hulk of the “ Maire ” after it was raised 
in Havana harbour proved that the battleship had been 
sunk by a mine, although she had gone to Havana on a 
friendly mission. By the explosion, 266 officers and men 
were killed. The destruction of the “ Maine ” inflamed 
public opinion in the United States against Spain, and the 
war which broke out a few weeks later was largely 
attributable to that cause. Covered with masses of 
flowers, the battered hulk was subsequently sunk, outside 
the three-mile limit, six hundred fathoms deep in the 
Gulf Stream. 

It is curious to recall that once when Captain Sigsbee, 
the commander of the ill-fated “ Maine,” was in charge 
of the American coast-survey steamer “ Blake,” he saved 
his vessel from destruction by deliberately sinking her. 
A West Indian hurricane was blowing, she was slowly but 
surely drifting on a reef, and unless heroic measures were 
taken would be ground to pieces. Captain Sigsbee knew 
that if the ship’s keel rested on the sandy bottom the action 
of the waves would be much less severe, so he let in the 
water, and she quickly settled. After the storm had 
subsided divers were sent down, the water pumped out, and 
the “ Blake ” was triumphantly raised. The Spanish 
man-of-war “ Reina Cristina,” flag-ship of Admiral Montogo, 
which was sunk by Rear-Admiral Dewey in the battle of 
Manila Bay, was afterwards salved, and the fact that the 
chief injection-valve was missing proved that the flag-ship 
had been scuttled when Admiral Montojo abandoned 
her. 

After their war with Russia, the Japanese successfully 
salved many of the war-ships and other craft sunk around 
their coasts. Japan is to-day well to the fore in salvage 
matters. This is the way the ingenious Japanese set about 



Salvage Pump at Work upon H.M.S. “Eden” in 1910 . 
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The Engine Room cf a Salvage Steamer. 


raising their battleship “ Mikasa," which sank mysteriously 
.at her anchorage ,at Sasebo. On one of the barges above 
the submerged wreck a model of the explosion-rent hull 
was placed. It was an exact duplicate, holes and all. As 
the submarine workers completed a patch over one of the 
numerous rents, the corresponding hole in the model was 
plastered over. Thus a glance at the model showed exactly 
how the work below was progressing, and the workers, 
being stimulated by sight of the model, the “ Mikasa " 
was raised in record time. As an in¬ 
stance of a vessel being salved long 
after being wrecked, may be cited the 
•case of the French ship “ Danae ” which, 
sunk at Trieste in the year 1812, was 
successfully floated in August 1898, 
having thus been eighty-six years under 
water. “ Never despair ! " would cer¬ 
tainly seem an appropriate motto to be 
adopted by sea-salvers. 

A notable feat was the salving of 
H.M.S. “ Gladiator." During a heavy 
•snowstorm the American liner “St. 

Paul " crashed into the “ Gladia¬ 
tor," and tore a huge, gaping gash 
in her starboard side. To prevent 
her sinking in deep water, Captain 
Lumsden ran her into the shallows, off 
Yarmouth, where she heeled over and 
sank. The loss of life was very severe. 

Five huge steel cylinders or camels w’ere 
constructed at Portsmouth to assist in 
the floating, but it was only after five 
months' persistent effort that the cruiser 
was raised and towed to Portsmouth. 

The well-known salvage tug “ Ranger " 
was used on that occasion, and not long 
afterwards she rescued the Atlantic 
transport liner “ Minnehaha," stranded 
on the rocks of the Scillies. At an 
earlier stage of her career the “ Ranger " 
was a British gun-boat, being, in fact, a 
sister ship to the “Condor," with which 
a famous exploit of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is associated. Built of wood, the 


“ Ranger " is well able to stand up against the jagged 
plates of a wounded vessel. 

In the present War, Svitzer's Salvage Company, a 
Danish concern, has been busily employed raising and 
repairing Turkish w r ar-craft of various kinds. Previous 
to their coming, the story has it that one poor old 
destroyer riddled with shell was raised and dropped 
again so many times that most of the water of the 
Gulf of Saros had been strained through the holes 
in the plating ! Some years ago, when H.M.S. “ Bona- 
venture " struck on two rocks on the China station, 
she was saved by putting in the torpedo air-service 
through a hole cut in the armoured deck. The water was 
thus forced out through the two holes it came in at, and the 
air bubbling out showed the divers where the holes were 
under the damaged sheathing. When the steamer 
“ Milwaukee," one of the largest cargo vessels afloat, 
ran ashore on the “ scaurs " of Cruden, a line of semi- 
hidden reefs on the Aberdeenshire coast, divers reported 
that there was a rock 30 feet long and 8 feet high standing 
up through the bottom of the vessel. By means of 
successive charges of dynamite, 140 lb. in all, the after 
portion of the huge steamer was detached and safely floated 
into deep water, thus preserving the engines and boilers, 
and leaving 160 feet of the forward section on the 
rocks. The missing portion was rebuilt. Vessels have 
teen cut in two and lengthened amidships, but that 
was the first instance on record of half a steamer 
being saved from a wreck and then converted into a new 
boat. 

Submarine diving apparatus is an essential part of every 
modem salvage equipment. It is used for conducting 
examinations as to damage below the water-line, and 
carrying out any temporary repairs that may be possible. 
The illustration shows a complete outfit of the kind, the 
details of which are as follows. Diving-dress made of oak- 
bark-tanned twill and the finest Para rubber, suitably 
strengthened in parts most likely to wear. Helmet and 
corselet of planished copper, of British Admiralty pattern, 
with all necessary fittings. Pair of diving-boots, gun-metal 
protected. Pair of lead weights, two heavy w’oollen 
guernseys, two pairs knitted pants, two pairs knitted 


A Salvage Diver Ready to Descend. 
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stockings, woollen cap, leather waistbelt, with gun-metal 
hose-pipe holder and diver’s knife, signal line, two lengths 
special diving air-pipe, with gun-metal couplings, set of 
usual spares. All of which are packed in a strong 
seaman’s chest for convenience of conveyance. Single- 
cylinder double-acting air-pump, in teak case with 
brass corner-plates, pressure gauge, and eye-bolts for 
slinging. Submarine telephone, and submarine self- 
contained electric hand-lamp, with either dry cells or 
accumulator. 

Amongst the many recent improvements in sea salvage 
is the introduction of the internal combustion or petrol 
engine for driving portable pumps. Its great advantage 
is the small space occupied, as well as great power 
combined with light weight. Such a pump can be 
lowered down small hatchways and drawn through 
narrow doorways, and it will pump 2,500 gallons a 
minute. 

That there is money in salvage work is suggested 
by the fact that the Liverpool Salvage Association 
salved ^32,000-worth of copper from one vessel, and 
^40.000-worth from another. As compared with those 
substantial figures, some more modest prices may 
be mentioned. Crowds thronged the quays at Dover 
some seasons back for the sale of the mass of varied 
goods salved from the wrecked ship “ Preussen." 
Great quantities of salt beef in barrels brought only 
2 d. a pound ; and salt pork 4 d. Coffee sold at 2s. 
per 10-lb. tin, with duty 
added. Hawkers bought the 
china ware in crates, and 
drove a brisk and remuner¬ 
ative trade, selling cups and 
saucers at 2 d. to curio hunters. 

Besides being the act of 
saving, salvage is also a 
recompense allowed by law 
for the saving of a ship or 
goods from loss at sea. Such 
an award of £3,000 was made 
to the owners and master of 
the “ Robert Adamson ” for 
services rendered to the 
“ Coya,” ashore in the Straits 
of Magellan with a number of 
electric tramcars on deck ! 

In a recent instance where 
a steamship company claimed 
for salvage remuneration for 
services rendered in saving 
a steamer and cargo worth 
£80,000, the judge made an 
award of £10,000, of which 
.£8,375 went to the owners, 

£600 to the master, and £1,025 
to the crew according to their 
rating. Salvage work of this 
kind is popular with our brave 
British seamen, but its perils 
it would be difficult to exag¬ 
gerate. Decidedly a curiosity 
of salvage work comes from 
Muroran, near Yokohama, 
where the wrecked steamer 
“ Inverness " had no sooner 
been floated than the steamer 
“ Ascot " came dragging ashore 
at exactly the same place. 

When the British battleship 
“Victoria ” was lost in 1893, after 
collision with the “ Camper- 
down,’’ off the coast of Syria, 
some surprise was expressed 
that the Admiralty made no 
effort to raise her. The truth 
was that the water was very 
deep, some 400 feet or more, 


and the attempt if tried would have been a failure. In 
the Navy divers are trained to work up to a maximum 
of 120 feet, the record depth attained being 201 feet, 
at which depth a pressure of about 85 lb. per square 
inch would be exerted by the water. So the “ Vic¬ 
toria ” still lies where she sank, forming a fitting tomb for 
the many gallant men who went down in her. 

In raising a sunken vessel the coffer-dam process is that 
which is usually employed. Divers go down and patch up 
the hole or holes in her hull. A wooden superstructure is 
then built on deck, casing* in the upper works of the 
ship, and forming a huge watertight compartment. The 
pumps of the salvage vessel then clear the submerged 
ship of water, the ship becomes sufficiently buoyant to 
float to the surface and is then towed away to harbour 
and repaired. At many ports around the coasts of the 
United Kingdom steam pumps lor salvage can be hired. 
And, although salt water, not fresh water, is here our proper 
element, it may be chronicled that the Thames Con¬ 
servancy Board have lifting barges and sundry salvage 
plant. 

The flexible suction piping used for important salvage 
work requires immense care in its manufacture. It is 
made in 20-foot lengths, and the method of construc¬ 
tion is after this fashion. A galvanised steel spiral 
wire forms the base of the pipe; around this spiral is 
worked a thick layer of best indiarubber, partially 
embeddi.ij the spiral so as to make as smooth a bore 

as possible. Layers of stout 
canvas are then worked 
round the rubber lining, 
covered with another thick 
coating of rubber; and the 
whole well vulcanised together. 
The pipe is then covered with 
closely wound marline and a 
jacket of stout canvas well 
painted and sewn on. 

Our last illustration shows a 
submersible electrically-driven 
centrifugal pump, the very 
latest invention in salvage ap¬ 
paratus. Modern cargo and 
passenger vessels are now of so 
great a depth that it is fre¬ 
quently impossible to pump a 
flooded compartment dry by 
means of apparatus fixed on 
deck.or from the pumps of a 
salvage vessel alongside. This 
electric pump can be lowered 
into flooded compartments, 
where it will work even though 
entirely submerged. It can 
be run from current supplied 
by an ordinary ship-lighting 
equipment, and it is the 
only type of pumping ap¬ 
paratus by which power can 
be supplied from one vessel 
to another in a heavy sea¬ 
way. A ship can be taken 
in tow and the electric power 
cable laid along the towing 
hawser, thus allowing pump¬ 
ing operations to be kept up 
while making port. 

Startling as is the develop¬ 
ment of the modern big ship, 
British salvage plant keeps pace 
with ship - building progress. 
There is no sunken vessel, no 
wreck, in any part of the world, 
with which the salvage steamer 
canaot cope. And on the con¬ 
clusion of the war much work 
will be waiting for her. 
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It is with a sense of no little pride and gratification that I see 
this issue of the ” B.O.P.” to press, the last number of another 
volume. In a little while, when the book- 
38 VOLS. binders have completed their work, there 

OF THE will be on my shelves thirty-eight volumes of 

"B.O.P.” the " Boys’ Own Annual”—a goodly show 

in their red, brown, blue and green cases. 
Although I am an " Old Boy ” now, I have not yet lost the fine 
taste for romance, and I know of no book more potent in arousing 
my interest than the old “ B.O.P.” Annual. I can write myself 
truly ” a reader from the first,” for I purchased and devoured 
with boyish eagerness that wonderful ” No. i—Vol. i ” weekly 
issue of the " Boy’s Own Paper ” in which W. H. G. Kingston 
began his thrilling serial, ” From Powder-Monkey to Admiral,” 
and to which Talbot Baines Reed contributed his first Parkhurst 
story. To look through those early numbers and to read only 
the names of the writers is to conjure up delightful memories 
of the past. What a gifted band of contributors united to 
launch that first volume—the Rev. J. G. Wood, Captain Webb 
(of Channel fame), Ascott R. Hope, Frank Buckland, David Ker, 
Rev. T. S. Millington, and Fairleigh Owen, in addition to those 
Lhave mentioned. 

“ There were giants in those days ” is the old stock phrase 
that springs into my mind, as I write of the old volumes for 
which I cherish so strong an affection ; but I am mindful of 
the present volume and its immediate predecessors and I feel 
sure that they compare worthily with those of the eighties. 


The past year has been one of great difficulties in the publish¬ 
ing and printing world. On some of these I have already 
touched in these columns. With the start 
ABOUT of anot ^ er volume, the difficulties of magazine 

THE NEW production are in no way lessened, and 

VOLUMB. " B.O.P.” readers must be prepared to bear 

some share of the war burden in the slight 
increase in price found necessary during the past few months. 
With regard to the new volume commencing next month, all 
the regular and popular features of the paper will be maintained. 
There will be the full quota of serials, short stories, articles of 
topical interest, competitions, illustrations, &c. All tastes 
will be catered for. Among the serials to appear will be one 
from the pen of that ” B.O.P.” favourite, Captain Charles 
L. Gilson. This new yam, by the author of ” Submarine U 93,” 
will be up-to-date, and will deal with the Great War of 1916. 
Then there will be a story by Argyll Saxby, entitled “ The 
Black Lizard," a tale of the Syrian Desert ; “Out for Gold," 
a story of adventure in Mexico, by Edward C. Adams ; and 
“The Great Auk’s Egg," by Thomas Downey, illustrated by 
the author. All these serials will be found equal to any that 
have appeared in our pages, and you may look forward to 
reading them with the keenest anticipation. The coloured 
plates presented with the ” B.O.P.” month by month have 
ahvays been a distinctive feature of the paper, and these 
will be continued. I need not say more about them here, 
however, as the full prospectus of the new volume is given 


Above all, I am confident that 
the spirit of the old paper 
lives as strongly as ever, 
that the ” B.O.P.”, true to 
its splendid traditions, still 
carries out the purpose for 
which it was planned. “ All 
that shall interest a boy ” is 
implied by the Latin motto 
on our title-page ; to this may 
be added that it has been ever 
the aim of the ” B.O.P.” not 
only to interest and amuse 
but to elevate and to influence 
for good. This high object is 
always kept in view, and as 
I sec Volume Thirty-Eight 
take its place at the end of 
the bookshelf, I feel that it, 
too, lias kept the flag flying 
bravely. 



elsewhere in this number. 
Read the list of attractions 
there set out and judge for 
yourself whether the coming 
VOLUME XXXIX. will not 
be, in the language of Jones 
Minor, a ” real top-h< 5 ler.” 

* * * 

The Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club, which was started in 
this volume 
THE “BOY’S and which has 
OWN " FIELD proved so pop- 
CLUB. ular a feature, 

will be con¬ 
tinued in our next volume. 
Special new competitions of 
a novel character are being 
arranged so that the appeal 
of the Club may be extended. 
Look out for these. Every 







THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Recently I referred in these columns to the miniature railway 
running through the Eskdale Valley in Cumberland (see page 
490). A correspondent points out that I 
was in error in stating that the London 
and North-Western Railway runs to Raven- 
glass, from which point the miniature line 
starts. As a matter of fact, the L. and 
N.W.R. runs to Carnforth and then over Shap Fells, after 
passing Kendal and Tebay, and on through Penrith to Carlisle. 
From Carlisle to Ravenglass, and on to Whitehaven, the Furness 
Railway runs. This line is not a branch of the L. and N.W.R., 
but is a separate railway in itself. It sometimes conveys 
L. and N.W.R. carriages to Whitehaven, but these trains are 
drawn by Furness Railway engines. I am obliged to my 
correspondent for these particulars, and must apologise for the 
slip of the pen in my previous note. 


encouragement will be offered to members 
branches, to add to the already lengthy list 
been some misapprehension 
in the minds of individual 
members with regard to 
the Club, let me point out 
again that it is not im¬ 
perative to join a branch 
of the B.O.F.C. in order to 
belong to the Club. As a 
reader of the paper, every¬ 
one is entitled to take part 
in the Competitions, &c. ) 

There is no entrance fee yjpj 
and no registration. The 
only register kept at head¬ 
quarters is that containing 
the list of branches and V 

the names and addresses of 
the various Hon. Secre- 


THE ESKDALE 

MINIATURE 

RAILWAY. 


The increased demand for “ B.O.P.” Annual covers is proof 
positive that more and more readers take care to preserve their 
monthly numbers with a view to binding them. 
B y a 1 w ay s 

do not undertake binding for 

readers ; this should be done Another popular Annual 
through local booksellers or for Boys, 

bookbinders. (Published at the “ B.O.P." 

* * * Office, 4 Bouverie Street, 

Readers in the Dominions London , E.C. Price 3s. 6 d.) 
overseas and in foreign coun¬ 
tries are reminded that postage stamps and postal orders of 
their own countries are not acceptable here in payment for 
League of Friendship badges. In every case an International 
Coupon for the requisite amount should be obtained from the 
Post Office. A. L. H. 


BINDING 
GASES FOR 
“B.O.P.” VOLS. 


I have included many 
war ” poems in these 
pages during the past 
twelve months. Here is 
another from that well-known sportsman Mr. D. L, 
Jephson, a former captain of the Surrey Cricket Club :— 


The “ B.O.P.” Vol. XXXVIII 
Binding Case. 


The Old School 


By D. L. A. JEPHSON 


L ONG years ago at the old school, 
*Twas there that I first met you. 
When I was a fourth form kiddie 
And you were a small boy too ; 

Together we worked and squabbled, 
Together we plugged our way, 

For we were chums at the old school, 

Just as we are to-day. 

So here’s to our friends at the old school, 
Oh, don't you hear them call? 

The friends you make at the old school , 
Why, they're just the best oj all / 


Long years ago at the old school— 

It was ninety-one in the shade 1 — 

When you and I were together. 

What a jolly good stand w*e made 1 
The side had gone all to pieces. 

The bowlers were making hay. 

But we pulled it off for the old school 
With the runs we made that day ! 

So here's to our runs at the old school , 
Oh, don’t you hear them call ? 

The runs you make for the old school, 
Why, they’re just the best of all l 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

t&All Competitions which have been announced in the present 
volume, and in which the awards have not yet been made, will be 
continued in the new volume. Other popular Competitions of 
a striking nature, with numerous valuable prizes, will be arranged. 
Look out for full particulars of these in due course. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, •• B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Long years ago at the old school. 

We played, as all boys should do, 

Footer and hockey and cricket. 

And were keen on them—same as you ; 

We played for the love of the game, boys, 
We played for the side, don't forget; 

For that was the way of the old school, 

The way that they’ve got there yet 1 

So here’s to the boys of the old school, 

That atiswered their country's call l 
The game they now play for the old school, 
Why, that's just the best of all l 
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D URING the South African War, the then Major 
Robert S. S. Baden-Poweil, besieged in Mafeking 
for many months, managed to get a letter carried 
through the beleaguering lines of the foe, a letter 
to his mother in far-off London. What did he tell her, 
whom he loved so much, in that historic letter ? Amongst 
other private things, he said the following, in general 
meaning, if not in the exact words here given :— 

" Yesterday (December 12th) was Founder’s Day. 
I did not forget it, but sent through the whole of the town 
and troops to see if I could discover any Old Carthusian 
to have his dinner with me, in honour of the fine old school 
and good Thomas Sutton ! ** 

Baden-Powell, who, even in that dark hour, and in the 
midst of such a trying situation and severe anxiety, had 
not forgotten his beloved Charterhouse and pretty Godai¬ 
ming, was not lucky enough to discover another Car¬ 
thusian to join him in that dinner—so he went on to in¬ 
form his mother. But he also added that he ate it in state, 
nevertheless, and drank a toast in honour of that grand 
old benefactor of all Carthusians, 

Thomas Sutton, who founded the 
great school, and who died on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1611. 

It is only the seven or eight really 
old public schools which nowadays 
are able to keep their 4 ‘ Founder’s 
Day ” each year. The modern schools, 
such as Haileybury, Cheltenham, &c., 
despite their splendid performances 
and position, have no 44 founder ” in 
the sense of that word as understood 
at Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, Win¬ 
chester, Rugby, and Westminster. 

Those are the chief public schools 
which can boast founders of the kind 
we refer to here. And it is of those 
famous seats of learning that we wish 
to speak, in connection with their 
curious and attractive anniversaries of 
44 Founder’s Day.” 

To begin with Charterhouse. It still 
keeps up a close connection with its 
old site in the city by the memorial 
service there on Founder’s Day. A 
portion of the choir from the school 
goes to old Charterhouse for that 
service. The boys sit in the former seats of the Gown-boys 
and sing the music ; they dine afterwards in old Brooke 
llall, and then appear in the gallery of Great Hall to sing 
grace and glees for the assembled company. 

There is a special hymn, written by the late Canon 
Haig-Brown, always sung at this service, known as Founder's 
Hymn ; and the famous Founder’s Prayer is read at every 
service in the school chapel. Thus each Carthusian is 
constantly kept in mind of what he owes to the bounty 
of Thomas Sutton, and he never forgets when old what 
he heard and learned about this when young. 


Founder’s Day. 

Some Notable Customs at the Great 
Schools. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 

Founder’s Day is now celebrated each December, in 
India, Ceylon, Malta, Gibraltar, and other places abroad 
to which Carthusians in the districts round make their 
way, to dine together and to cheer for the Godaiming 
school. In fact, to be an Old Carthusian is, as has been so 
well remarked, to have perpetual letters of recommenda¬ 
tion over half the globe ! 

******* 
Different is the plan by which Westminster, the ancient 
friend and rival of Charterhouse in school-room and field, 
keeps green the memory of her famous founder, the one 
and only glorious Queen Elizabeth. Of course, as West¬ 
minster asserts, what good Queen Bess really did was to 
re-found and organise a noted school which had been going 
long before the Norman Conquest. But, after all, it was 
the Virgin Queen who made Westminster what it is to-day, 
or rather who set it on the way to become such. Hence 
the school always regards Queen Elizabeth as its “ founder ” 
in that sense. 

4 ‘ Commendation Day ” is the name Westminster gives 
to November 17, when, biennially, she calls together her 
sons, past and present, together with all friends of the 
school, to honour the memory of the immortal Queen. 
Westminster’s way of honouring that memory, too, is 
somewhat unusual. It begins with a Latin service at the 
famous Abbey, in the transept, about nine o’clock at night. 

a service wherein hymns, prayers, 
lessons, &c., are all in Latin, wherein 
the light is supplied by candles, and 
the ancient fane looks especially weird 
and ghostly. 

After the service there are refresh¬ 
ments in Ashburnham House, which is 
now Westminster’s library, and this is 
followed by a very late reception up- 
school, held by the Head Master and 
his wife. It is usually a point of 
honour on all Old Westminsters who 
can possibly manage it to attend this 
service and reception. Hence you find 
judges, bishops, statesmen, admirals, 
generals, &c., rubbing shoulders to¬ 
gether in the late evening of Novem¬ 
ber 17; men who have perhaps not 
met for a decade or more, but who 
have not forgotten that Queen Bess, 
though she has been dead for some 
three hundred and twelve years, has 
still a right to a very warm corner 
in their hearts, and who have 
accordingly come to do honour to 
her memory. 

***** 

Rugby, for some unknown reason or other, has made 
October 20 her 44 Founder’s Day,” though it has no con¬ 
nection whatever with any tiling in the life of that founder. 
For the great benefactor of the school, Lawrence Shemff, 
of pious memory, was interred on September 16, 1567. 
whilst as to the day of his birth and that of his death, nobody 
seems to know anything. October 20 was fixed, however, 
at a time when the school-year was divided into two halves ; 
and, as the date in question appears to come about the 
middle of the second half, probably it was selected as being 
a very good time for a break in school-work. But exactly 







RURALES (NATIONAL FRONTIER POLICE OF MEXICO) SKIRMISHING ON THE BORDER. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by Stanley L. Wood.) 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 


when the day was appointed, and how long Founder’s 
Day has been celebrated at Rugby, are points hitherto 
hidden in mystery. 

The researches and experience of Mr. Bloxam, however, 
have shown that the celebration existed before that gentle¬ 
man entered Rugby, which was as far back as 1813, so that 
probably Rugby has the honour of being the oldest school 
so far as observing a day of this kind is concerned. 

In 1813 the day was kept as a holiday, after the whole 
school had assembled in the Big Room in the morning to 
listen to a Latin essay commemorative of Lawrence 
Sherriff, delivered by the head foundationer, the essay 
having been previously written by one of the masters. 
Nowadays the memory of Sherriff is kept up at Rugby 
on October 20 by a special service in chapel in the morning, 
when the lessons are read by two scholars, and by a half¬ 
holiday afterwards. There is good reason for believing, 
however, that other methods of making the day prominent 
and memorable in the minds of young Rugby will ere long 
be adopted, as there has been much talk of them during 
the past year or two. 

*.***#*♦ 

In the time of that noted son of Christ’s Hospital, Dr. 
A. W. Trollope, the whole school used to keep " Founder’s 
Day ” by a half-holiday. But to-day it would perhaps 
be more true to say that King Edward VI, of pious memory, 
is commemorated by the renowned Blue-coat boys rather 
in the St. Matthew’s Day celebrations than by anything 
else. Those celebrations have gone on more or less since 
the fine old foundation itself began, though not always 
in the same way as now obtains. 

To-day, September 21 looms large in the eyes and mind 
of every wearer of the blue coat and yellow stockings. 
Since the school was transferred to West Horsham this 
day is the only one in all the year when Christ’s Hospital 
renews its very ancient and intimate connection with the 
City, and when London welcomes her erstwhile favourites 
of bygone days once more. 

A big special train brings up some hundreds of enthusi¬ 
astic boys from Horsham to London Bridge station, 
whence they set out in ranks of four abreast, marshalled 
by hundreds of parents and friends, and by scores on scores 
of street arabs, towards Newgate Street and their much¬ 
loved Christ Church once again. As the long strange pro¬ 
cession winds its slow way through the busy thoroughfares 
of the City, traffic is held up as for a royal entry ; Old 
Blues press forward from warehouse, counter, office, and 
shop, to cheer their successors ; the accompanying crowds 
increase; the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs go in state to 
the church ; the police have all their work cut out to keep 
back the pushing spectators who want to shake hands with 
this or that boy in the procession. 

It is indeed a great day for the Hospital. The lessons 
are read by Grecians, the sermon is preached by some 
famous Old Blue, the famous band of the school has come 
along with it, and the singing inside the church is lovely, 
all excellent enough to make King Edward VI proud 
indeed of his foundation, could he only be present on such 
an occasion. For there is one thing that Christ’s Hospital 
has ever shone in, namely, its beautiful singing. There 
is certainly only one rival to it amongst the great schools 
—if one—and that is Harrow. 

After service the Lord Mayor entertains all the boys 
to refreshments at the Mansion House ; he gives them 
each a piece of new money on behalf of the City ; the band 
plays lively airs ; and every boy thoroughly enjoys him¬ 
self. Ere the procession is again formed for London 
Bridge there rings out that beautiful toast which every Old 
Blue always receives with reverence and enthusiasm :— 

“ The royal, ancient, and religious foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital. May they ail prosper who love it, and may God 
increase their number.” 

It is a shouting, delighted, if tired, crowd of boys who 
go back by special train again to Horsham, what time the 
Grecians are being still further entertained at dinner by 
the Lord Mayor and Sherilts of London. So the glorious 
memory of that splendid boy King Edward VI is not 


likely to pass into oblivion whilst this magnificent 
foundation due to him still survives in our midst. 

• »«**•* 

Eton never forgets that it is to King Henry VI that she 
is indebted for her very beginning. But she might have 
done more justice to his memory and work on her behalf 
if she had kept the day of King Henry’s birth or death 
as her great day of the year rather than transferred that 
commemoration, so to speak, to June 4, much more in 
remembrance of King George III than of King Henry VI. 

Probably Eton resolved to hold George III in such 
honour because it was he who turned to her the favour 
and benefits of the throne, which she has since so long 
and worthily retained. Ere the reign of George III it 
was Westminster rather than Eton which was the favourite 
school of royalty in this country, and there can hardly be 
a doubt that the patronage of royalty has had much to 
do with Eton’s present pre-eminence amongst the chief 
public schools. 

Hence, though June 4 can scarcely be called in truth 
” Founder’s Day ” at Eton, it is what may be taken as 
serving for such ; and its unique ceremonies and delights— 
the speeches, the games, the feasts, the procession of boats, 
the illuminations—all these may be looked upon as part 
of the programme for commemorating the founder of 
Eton, pretty well as much as they may be regarded as 
tributes to the memory of the 44 Farmer George ** whom 
Eton mocked so often in life and has remembered so well 
in death. 

»*•••• • 

44 Founder’s Day ” celebration at Harrow loses nothing 
in its fulness and completeness, as compared with that of 
other big schools, though in its origin it does not go back 
nearly so far as do several of those. For this observance 
at the School-on-the-Hill was started by Dr. Wordsworth, 
the famous bishop of St. Andrew’s in later years, what 
time he was Head Master of Harrow. 

It was he who drew out the scheme for the notable 
service in chapel, with the reading of that wonderful lesson 
which Westminster so well knows also, 44 Let us now praise 
famous men and our fathers,” &c. It was he who suggested 
the singing of that grand hymn, a translation of Miss 
Catherine Winkworth’s from the original German, 

“ Our house was built in lowly ways. 

But God looked down upon her.” 

44 Founder’s ” celebration at Harrow is truly great 
The day appointed by Dr. Wordsworth was the second 
Thursday in October, as the most likely day for being 
nearest to John Lyon’s actual founding of the school 
The joys of the day begin by football matches between 
two school elevens and two teams of Old Harrovians 
These are followed by a short service in chapel, on the 
lines already mentioned, at which the sermon is preached 
by some well-known former pupil of Harrow who has since 
made his mark in the Church. 

Later on there is a dinner in the Head’s house to as 
many Old Harrovians as the large hall can be made to hold 
on such an occasion, and the dinner is followed by a reception 
which is always attended by everybody who can get there 
at all, if he is any way interested in the well-being of the 
school. 

A very pleasant but only semi-official performance 
too, takes place in the evening, when as many Old Bovs 
as possible gather in the hall, houses, &c., to sing again 
together the splendid and famous songs for which Harrow 
is noted. It does your heart good to hear the voices . : 
celebrated statesmen, clergy, authors, business-men, ar . 
all sorts and conditions of folk uniting once more, as r. 
days long past, when all their possessors were boys, n 
lustily shouting the chorus of the song about the milkmaj 
or the monkey-boys, or in joining again in the wori-; 
famous 44 Forty Years On! ” What matter if a tear 
now and then splashes down as the man of fifty-five look? 
back across those forty years ? What if a smile brex* 
out as the great statesman remembers how he, too, on< 
in the dim past knew a milkmaid near Harrow ? E r. 
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not “ Founder’s Day " ? And must not grand old John 
Lyon receive due honour in Harrow’s precincts on this 
day above all others ? 

******* 

No wonder that the oldest of our great schools keep their 
Founder’s Day so religiously and joyfully ! They alone 
can boast of such a day whose origin is in the far past. 
The five centuries and more of Winchester ; the four 
hundred years of Eton, and St. Paul’s, and Westminster ; 
the three and a half centuries of Christ’s Hospital, 
Shrewsbury, Rugby, Merchant Taylors’, and Charter- 
house ; the three hundred years of Harrow ; surely all 


these patriarchal schools are justified in their annual 
celebrations of such momentous days in their history ! 
For the great benefactors of England have not in truth 
been the men finest in war, not the men ruling the State, 
not the kings governing and fighting, not even the merchant 
princes who extended the Empire, but those noble and 
godly men who founded the great public schools, who gave 
of their money, time, and knowledge ungrudgingly, in 
order to provide for the education of the race in the future, 
for the rearing of the best and truest of England’s sons 
through the long centuries which should follow their 
own ! 



The “ Boy’s Own ” 
Stamp-Collector. 

Some New War Issues and Overprints 

By F. W. BURGESS 




Fig i. 


T HE attention of all the world has centred on War 
for months past. The collector, too, has had evidence 
of the trend of thought in the special interest shown 
in all collectable objects which come as it were from 
the battle-fields of Europe. Postage stamps issued by the 
different countries at war have, naturally, received a fair 
share of attention. Especially has this been 
the case with those issues the purport of 
which has been to provide funds for Red 
Cross societies and other bodies which 
aim at the relief of the wounded. 

While so much interest lies in European 
countries, increased by the uncertainty of the 
ultimate settlement of their boundaries and 
possessions, the collector still keeps a keen 
look-out upon other countries. Completeness 
is always the desire of collectors 
—a goal seldom realised, for in 
special issues, overprints, and values, including minor 
differences, it is said that there are upwards of 
three hundred collectable varieties, the outcome 
of the War. 

The hobby spreads, and there are many of the 
younger followers of the cult who have made a good 
beginning, and w’ho will soon have fine albums to 
exhibit to their friends. 

Then, again, there have been special issues and 
overprints upon existing stamps so that they could 
be made available for the immediate needs of 
countries no longer in the possession of their late 
owners. Most of these stamps have had limited use, 
and in some instances their rarity has been recog¬ 
nised almost as soon as the overprints have been 
stamped upon them, for it was discovered that the quantity 
available for such use was insufficient to 
go round among collectors. Such stamps 
are much sought after, and many of them 
are very difficult to obtain. 

Already many of the German colonial 
issues are scarce. Some of the colonies once 
belonging to Germany are now using stamps 
on which is the head of King George. Fig. i 
represents a stamp of the Gold Coast, over¬ 
do 2 printed “ Togo, Anglo-French Occupation." 



Fig. 3. 



IG. 5, 



On the other hand, sad to relate, some portions of Euro¬ 
pean territory, once in the hands of our allies, have been 
compelled to use stamps which to them are foreign and tell 
that the enemy is within their gates. 

When the War is over, no doubt many will make up collections 
entirely composed of the varieties of stamps the issue of which 
has been caused by the Great European 
War, and they will keep such albums as 
souvenirs of the sad times which they 
will never forget. 

It is a pleasure to record that although 
many hobbies have almost died out during 
the War, stamp-collecting has been as 
popular as ever. No doubt the new issues 
which have been made during the last year 
or so have had something to do with this, for 
at the moment those are in chief 
demand, especially among young 
collectors, who very wisely realise that now is the 
time to secure specimens of those issues; some of 
them are very limited, and in years to come all 
will be scarce, especially the higher values in mint 
and in good condition used. 

Briefly, reference may be made to recent issues. 
Great Britain has added to her Colonials. Nearly 
all our colonies are using Georgian portrait sets. 
One of the most recent sets is that in use in 
New Zealand, an example being given in fig. 2, 
which is one of the series wdiich are uniform in 
design. In some of the countries where the varieties 
are limited the addition of a set with the portrait 
of King George is welcome. In Cyprus, an island 
mentioned much recently, there are now three sets 
identical in design, the sovereigns depicted 
upon the three sets being Queen Victoria, 

King Edward, and King George (see fig. 3). 

Letters sent to British soldiers in France 
bear English stamps, but the soldiers* letters 
home are franked, and they bear no 
stamps ; their postmarks and censor’s marks, 
however, form an interesting side line in 
philately. In some countries there have 
been special stamps for military posts. 

Some of these and their overprints are very Fl0 ^ 
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interesting; thus the military post stamps of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are met with overprinted “ K.U.K. Feldpost ” 
(Royal and Imperial Field Post). 

Anything in the way of a compulsory tax does not 
to the British people, and this country has not 
followed the lead given by Canada, where a new 
stamp was circulated some little time ago. One of 
these pleasing stamps, so beautifully engraved (not 
overprinted), is shown in fig. 4; the design is 
familiar, but not the surcharge of “ one cent,” 
which goes towards the cost of the Canadian 
contribution to the War. There are varieties of 
the current New Zealand stamp overprinted “ War 
Stamp. 

Portraits of the monarchs on whose influence 
depends the fate of nations are of great interest 
just now- The stamp-collector has in his possession 
an exceptionally good gallery of portraits of European 
sovereigns, besides several of our own King. There 
are excellent portraits of the King of Bulgaria, 
some of the issues being overprinted recently. The King of 
Greece has refused to join the Allies, although a handsome 
reward was offered ; his portrait is a good one. The King of Italy 
and the King of Serbia are to be seen on their countries' stamps ; 

so also other monarchs. 

France early realised the 
money to be made for Red 
Cross purposes by printing 
surcharges on the stamps, 
the people gladly paying 
the additional sum for that 
object. These surcharges 
have been carried to the 
colonies of France. At the 
present moment it would be 
impossible to find a more 




beautiful series of delicately tinted picture-stamps than those 
which the French colonies and possessions provide. The lower 
values in mint condition are obtainable at moderate prices. Some 
of them are shown on this page. They are as follows : figs. 5 
and 6, attractive stamps of Somaliland ; fig. 7, a 10-c. of the 
Ivory Coast, surcharged with the Red Cross addition of 5 c.; 


and fig. 8, a similarly marked stamp of St. Pierre. The list of 
French colonies whose stamps serve as a contribution to the 
useful War Fund include those of Guadaloupe, Madagascar, 
Mauritania, Reunion, Senegal, Guinea, Martinique, and 
Niger. 

Belgium has continued to print Relief Fund issues 
of many values and types ; few have been used 
as postage stamps, for German stamps, overprinted, 
have been in use in most of the chief towns of 
Belgium during German occupation. 

Germany’s colonies were lost to that country some 
months ago, and indications of the joint action of 
the Allies are seen in the stamps now being used in 
many of them. 

In Austria there have been War Relief stamps 
of five values, the increase in their case going to 
the widows of Austrian soldiers who have been 
killed. 

Fl0 6 The stamps of Luxemburg are interesting, for it 

is a buffer state under German influence. The 
stamps of Turkey of recent date, the product of an English 
firm, may become scarce, for they will soon be used up. 

The Russian Red Cross stamps are large and formidable. 
The new issue of Russian stamps, after the type of the portrait 
series of the Tsars, are to 
be used as small money, and 
will be collected as ” money 
of necessity ” by other than 
stamp-collectors; they bear 
a description printed on the 
backs of the stamps. 

Many more examples of 
topical issues and “stamps 
of the moment ” could be 
pointed out. Young collec¬ 
tors should remember that 

there are special times when there are opportunities for obtain¬ 
ing certain varieties, and now is the time when dealers who are 
fully aware of popular preference offer selections of stamps which 
are chiefly the issues of countries within the War zone, or having 
some relation to the Great War still waging among so many of 
the great and small European countries. 



Fig. 8. 


An Aeroplane Song. 


HERE are perils by land and water, in peace-time and 
in war, 

And at each new engine man invents, there will ever 
be more and more ; 

But the dangers of earth and ocean can never come near to 
compare 

With the risks on high in the open sky—the peril of the 
air 1 

There’s joy in a white-sailed cutter, running before the breeze. 

In a fishing smack at midnight fighting the towering seas ; 

There’s joy in a gallop on horse-back, when the wind goes 
whistling by ; 

But better by far than the land joys are, are the wild joys of 
the sky 1 


A river roars in its chasm, and rolls w r ith a seething dash ; 

A waterfall drops from a hillside, with a thund’ring, deaf’nmg 
crash; 

A roar rolls from a bush fire, as the flaming timbers fall ; 

But the roar in the sky, as the wund streams by, is the stirringest 
roar of all 1 

The sea seems free and boundless, when there’s never a clifl 
in sight; 

The earth to stretch out forever, when seen from a towering 
height. 

But whether the pale stars tw’inkle or whether the storm 
clouds fly, 

Still far more free, than the land or the sea, is the freedom J 
the sky 1 



O, sing of the boundless freedom, the song of the distant spheres. 

As they roll through the endless distance, singing right down 
the years. 

For the charm which has called the daring from every land 
and race. 

Is the charm on high in the open sky—the charm of the realms 
of space 1 


T. M. 
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“ Isn’t Pat in a queer mood ? ” said Dick, glancing un¬ 
easily in the direction of the sombre-looking marine. “ He 
seems to have lost all his high spirits, and evidently imagines 
we’re coming to grief in some way.” 

“ Well, for once, I’m going to place my trust in old Fatty 
Grosseman. He isn’t a bad sort when all is said and done, 
and I believe we’re as safe as 
can be, whatever anyone may 
think.” 

“ Safe or unsafe, this is the 
greatest spree we’ve ever had 
in our lives, isn't it, Gerald ? 

If only we can find the 
treasure, and the skipper 
divides some of it amongst us, 
we shall-” 

“ What are you young gentle¬ 
men talking for ? ” came in 
stern warning tones from 
Mr. Windham. ” Pay strict 
attention to orders, or you 
may get us all into serious 
trouble.” 

Without hesitation the 
guide led the way right into 
the defile, and the little force 
was quickly swallowed up 
in its gloomy shades, where 
the rays of the moon could 
scarcely penetrate, so beet¬ 
ling and precipitous were the 
cliff-like rocks that reared 
themselves on either hand. 

The naval brigade swung along 
defiantly, longing to sing or whistle, but as this was con¬ 
trary to orders, they preserved a grim silence, their loaded 
rifles ready in their hands for any emergency that might 
arise. The scouts had closed in upon the main force, for 
the craggy heights above were only passable for wild cats 
or mountain goats. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” whispered Grosseman to the lieu¬ 
tenant. ” That is the cry of a devil-bird, the most grue¬ 
some sound I know.” 

Even the most courageous men in the force felt a shiver 
go down their backs. It was the first time they had made 
the acquaintance of this mournful night-bird, and it 
certainly conveyed the idea of the presence of malignant 
spirits. Pat Finnegan, with an expression of horror on 
his face, muttered a prayer. 

In ten minutes the brigade was safely out of the defile, and 
everyone breathed more freely—even Grosseman himself. 
Although he had reckoned on not being interfered with by 
the enemy, he had not felt absolute confidence that the wiles 
of Napoleon’s followers would be frustrated by the proximity 
of the “ enchanted forest.” 

The sky was perfectly cloudless, and the surrounding 
landscape was bathed in silvery moonlight, which illumina¬ 
ted the rugged hills, the time-worn rocks, and the groups of 
trees and belts of jungle, with a bright radiance which was 
thrown into still stronger effect by the dark shadows that 
lurked here and there amid the boulders and ravines, and 
in the depths of the massive foliage overhead, which swayed 
hither and thither under the influence of the land breeze, or 
terral. 

Grosseman appeared to know the ground intimately, 
and without a moment’s hesitation bore away to the 
left, and led the force by an upward gradient over 
rough ground that gradually became steeper and steeper 
as the valley was left behind. The stout guide began 
to breathe hard as he breasted this somewhat formid¬ 
able hill, but he kept doggedly on at the same rapid 
pace, the officers and men following him with agile 
footsteps, and in complete silence ; the scouts spreading 
out on either flank to ensure against any treacherous 
surprise. 

After about twenty minutes’ fairly hard climbing, our 
naval brigade found itself landed on a little rocky plateau, 


open to the four winds of heaven and destitute of any vege¬ 
tation or trees. 

” We mustn’t stop here for an instant,” whispered Grosse¬ 
man to the lieutenant as they hurried along at the head of 
the men ; ” it’s too exposed a position to be safe. Now 
comes the most dangerous part of the whole journey. 

for we shall presently have 

to scramble along the face 
of a cliff with only a narrow' 
ledge for a foot-hold. It is 
worth it, for we shall not 
be shadowed by any enemy 
scouts.” 

“It is fortunate that sailors 
are like cats,” responded Mr. 
Windham grimly. “ Lead on, 
and you won’t find us lagging 
behind.” 

The force pushed on 

rapidly, and in ten minutes’ 
time found itself amidst a 
veritable wilderness of cliffs 
and toppling boulders which. 
to an ordinary observer, 
seemed to bar the way to 
further progress. But the 

guide, in spite of his huge 
bulk, led the way with un¬ 
erring footsteps and an almost 
superhuman activity, which 
excited the unstinted ad¬ 

miration of the midshipmen. 

It was now necessary to 
proceed in single file, and the 
men were all warned to advance with extreme caution, 
and help each other over the more difficult places where 
the rocks were slippery or much worn away. They 
were also given leave to converse in undertones if 
necessary. The guide led the way, balancing himself 
with a ponderous staff, and he was closely followed 
by Mr. Windham and a little string of seamen. The 
midshipmen were in the centre, with Pat Finnegan in 
close attendance, and were followed by other officers 
and men, the rear being brought up by Mr. Rockett and a 
stalwart gunner’s mate. 

“ This is a dangerous place, but we shan’t be long crossing 
it,” observed Grosseman who, after a few minutes’ desperate 
scramble, was beginning to show slight signs of distress; 
“ and then, and then, w r e shall be almost in sight of the cave 
wherein lurks my deadly enemy, Napoleon, and his miser¬ 
able slaves 1 ” 

“ Perhaps they will see us as we approach and open a 
deadly fire,” hazarded Mr. Windham in somewhat anxious 
tones. “ Of course we are prepared for anything that may 
happen, and-” 

The lieutenant’s speech was cut tragically short by an 
appalling shriek in his rear, which was immediately followed 
by a chorus of subdued shouts of alarm and horror from a 
score of mouths. 

Turning swiftly round to ascertain the cause of this 
strange and unexpected turmoil, which might hazard the 
safety of the whole expedition. Mr. Windham’s eyes were 
confronted by the pathetic and pitiable sight of Dick 
Randolph’s body hurtling over the cruel precipitous cliffs 
into a deep rocky chasm beneath. A moment later a crash 
and a thud was heard, and this was succeeded by a grim and 
awful silence. 

“ Good heavens ! ” ejaculated Mr. Windham, “ the poor 
boy has been dashed to pieces ! ” 

“ Wisha! Wisha 1 and I told ivery mother’s son of ye 
that something awful would happen this very night as ever 
is,” moaned Pat Finnegan in mournful tones. He wrung 
his hands in despair. 

A sob broke from Gerald Wade’s white and trembling 
lips. He had tried hard to save his chum, but had failed 
in the attempt. A slab of rock, as slippery as glass, had 
been the cause of the disaster. 



WAR TYPES. XLIII.—FRANCE. A FRENCH TURCO REGI¬ 
MENT RESTING BEHIND THE FIRING LINE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE TREASURE CAVE. 



N APOLEON, the astute and ambitious lieutenant of 
General Fohne, was sitting on an upturned case 
in the great treasure cave of Cayman Island. 
Squatting on a heap of mats on the ground near 
liis feet was the Papaloi, his crimson robe drawn tightly 
ground his attenuated form, as if he felt chilled by the cold 
night air which entered by the yawning mouth of the cave. 
There was a sullen, moody expression on Napoleon’s face as 
lie almost fiercely watched the active movements of his 
followers, who were busily engaged in various occupations 
in different parts of the cavern. Some were cooking the 
supper, others polishing their weapons, whilst not a 
few were emptying gold and silver coins from a dirty-looking 
-dilapidated chest, and placing the money in strong little 
bags, which could easily be carried slung on a man’s belt. 
Whenever Napoleon’s daxk, subtle eyes fell upon the glisten¬ 
ing coin, he gave a grim chuckle, and rubbed his hands to¬ 
gether as if he already felt himself the owner of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The cave was a spacious one, with a dry, sandy floor, 
.and at the moment of which we are speaking was fitfully 
illuminated by the flickering flames from the fire, which 
had been lit in one corner of the cavern, above which was 
a convenient fissure in the rocks, which served the pur¬ 
pose of a kitchen chimney. The mouth of the cave was 


“Turning swiftly round 
. . . Mr. Windham’s eyes 
were confronted by the 
pathetic anj pitiable sight of Dick 
Randolph’s body hurtling over the cruel 
precipito js cliis.” (See page 710.) 


small, and was hardly noticeable from the outside, so hidden 
was it by huge creeper-covered rocks, and clumps of lantana 
and mimosa bushes ; behind these armed sentries were 
posted day and night, with strict orders to shoot at sight 
any stranger venturing within range. 

The rear of the cave was curiously broken up into several 
small natural chambers, which the Haitians utilised in 
various ways ; the largest of them being crammed with 
muskets, pistols, and side-arms, whilst another was piled up 
with cases of ammunition, and a lot of boats’ gear and 
fishing tackle. 

Several half-filled-up cavities in the floor of the main 
cavern proved that digging operations had been going on 
quite lately ; for dirty pickaxes, shovels, and spades were 
lying about in all directions, where they had been carelessly 
thrown down by the swarthy diggers. 

The Papaloi slowiy turned his little wrinkled, anxious- 

looking face so as to 
catch Napoleon’s eye. 

“ What hast thou 
decided to do, friend 
of my heart ? ” he 
asked in husky tones. 
“ Behold, the sands of 
time are running out, 
and each scout as he 
arrives, panting and 
bathed in the sweat 
of mingled fear and 
exertion, brings worse 
news for our anxious 
ears. Only the night 
before last the sacred 
snakes confided to 
me that some great 
disaster was im¬ 
pending.” 

“ And thou toldst 
me not one word of 
this dire prophecy I ” 
exclaimed Napoleon in 
reproachful tones. “I 
could not foresee the 
arrival of this warlike 
English vessel which 
lias chased away our 
beloved * Scorpion/ 
Could not thine occult 
powers have divined 
this occurrence, and 
5 . put us on our guard 
in time ? ” 

The Papaloi shuffled 
uneasily upon his 
heap of mats. 

“ Something of this 
was revealed to me,” 
he answered vaguely, 
“ but the message was 
hidden, as it w-ere in 
a cloud of vapour, and 
I myself could not read the 
signs with my usual clearness 
of vision. Blame not me, but 
1 ne s'eepy turpitude of the sacred snakes, which 
for the first time in their lives have forfeited our 
respect.” 

” I shall fight those villains of Englishmen to 
the death ! ” suddenly shouted Napoleon, leaping 
to his feet in an access of fury. “ They shall 
perish at my hands; and the traitor, Grosseman, 
who is leading them on to their fate, shall be 
captured by us, tortured, and then hung to the 
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tallest tree within view of the cave 1 I shall gloat mine eyes 
upon his swollen and detestable carcass.* 1 

“ Even if thou dost succeed in killing all these Englishmen 
and capturing Grosseman,” said the Papaloi, with a furtive 
glance at his excitable friend, ” how can we escape from 
this island with our booty? The ‘ Scorpion * has been 
chased away by the great vessel that rains forth a storm 
of death-dealing shells. Perchance she is already at the 
bottom of the sea ! ” 

“ Breathe not such thoughts, I pray thee I ’* exclaimed 
Napoleon in stern tones. “ The * Scorpion * is the swiftest 
vessel in these seas, and thou hast heard the report of our 
scouts—that she had vanished beyond the horizon-line like 
a phantom ship, whilst the slow, heavy vessel of these 
cursed Englishmen was labouring after her in vain.*’ 

“ There is hope, there is hope ! ” said the Papaloi, in 
gloomy tones, “ but I fear me that she has fled to Port au 
Prince, and will not for a long time summon up courage to 
return.” 

“ Our glorious chief. General Fohne, will attend to that 
matter, O Papaloi, most holy and revered ! Thinkest thou 
that he will neglect his treasure heaps, when a constant 
supply of money is of such importance to him ? ” 

“ What dost thou think all this treasure is worth ? ** 
asked the Papaloi, with a cunning look. “ I mean the coin 
and the jewels that we have now dug out of the gracious 
earth.*’ 

“ Not so much as the first cargo,” answered Napoleon, 
” but the set of emeralds we discovered in yonder box are 
the finest I've ever seen.” 

“ Let me feast mine eyes upon them while we sup,” said 
the Papaloi, who had regained some of his old vivacity. 
“ It will give me an appetite.” 

“ Bring the soup, you lazy slaves I " shouted Napoleon. 
” It is waxing late, and if I’m not mistaken we shall all have 
to take up arms in half an hour’s time, and sally out to slay 
these detestable dogs of Englishmen.” 

At this moment a breathless, half-nude Haitian scout 
dashed into the cave, followed by two of the sentries, all with 
anxious perturbed countenances. 

” What news ? ” yelled Napoleon, with a fresh access of 
rage, glaring at the hapless scout. “ Art thou dumb, or 
under a malignant spell ? ” 

“ Our enemies approach, my chief,” answered the scout 
between his spasmodic gasps for breath. ” They come by 
an almost impossible path that we had not guarded. We 
have captured one prisoner. He fell over a cliff into some 
trees, and was picked up more dead than alive by a body of 
our scouts. They will be here in a minute.” 

” To arms! ” shouted Napoleon, in piercing tones. 
” Follow me to the fray, my brave fighting men, and we’ll 
drive these pig-dogs over the cliffs to destruction. Re¬ 
member to capture the traitor Grosseman alive, if possible, 
that we may feast our eyes on his sufferings.” 

The Papaloi had risen to his feet, and, holding his ‘mystic 
staff in his hand.shrieked out in frenzied accents : “ Go forth 
and conquer, brave Haitian warriors. As thou hast with 
indomitable courage boarded and captured the * Cr£te-&- 
Pierrot,* so wilt thou overcome and utterly destroy 
these white thieves who are desirous of seizing our treasure 
heaps.” 

With yells and warlike Shouts the whole of the occupants 
of the cave seized their weapons, and rushed in support of 
their chief, who had already gained the aperture leading to 
the open air, and was examining his pistols to see that they 
were loaded. 

“ O revered Papaloi ! ” said Napoleon, hurriedly glanc¬ 
ing round, ” I pray thee remain behind and guard our 
treasure cave. Thou shalt have two stalwart men to keep 
thee company. Oho ! who are these men approaching ? 
Ah ! the English prisoner ! Let us question him, and find 
out how many of the enemy arc venturing to attack us. 
Our scouts with the poisoned spears may have misled us in 
that matter.” 

Four fierce-looking Haitians were approaching, dragging 
Dick Randolph with them in a very rough, callous manner. 
The unfortunate prisoner was limping painfully over the 


rough stony ground, and his white, drawn face was badly 
cut and scratched and covered with blood ; whilst his 
clothes were almost tom to rags, and he was minus cap, 
collar, and necktie. 

Napoleon’s followers had now crowded around their chief, 
uttering guttural expressions of malignant pleasure. That 
an English prisoner should have been captured appealed to 
their debased natures as a superb triumph. 

The four Haitians dragged poor Dick by main force to 
the spot where Napoleon and his myrmidons stood, and 
there halted and saluted. 

” After a most desperate resistance on the part of this 
English prisoner, we seized and captured him, your Ex¬ 
cellency,” reported the corporal of the band, saluting 
obsequiously. 

Napoleon scowled at Dick, and fingered one of his pistols 
in an ominous manner. 

“ He deserves to die, and he shall die,” he exclaimed in 
ferocious tones, “ but first we must extract some informa¬ 
tion from the young villain, for it may be of the utmost 
importance at this crisis in our fate.” 

He turned his angry scowling face on the corporal of the 
Haitian guard. 

“Tell me quickly,” he snarled out, ” the whereabouts of 
these dogs of Englishmen, and how it is you failed to dog 
their rascally footsteps every yard of the way. Your in¬ 
structions were imperative, and you have failed in yoi r 
duty, and deserve to die. Their whereabouts, quick 1 Do 
you suppose that Grosseman has any knowledge of this cave 
and suspects that we have treasure hidden in it ? ” 

“We certainly think that the enemy force is making for 
this cave,” answered the Haitian in short, nervous, jerky, 
sentences. “ They come by a most inaccessible route over 
the stony hills, guided by Grosseman, who well knows the 
whereabouts of these caves ; but whether he is aware of the 
treasure heaps hidden therein I cannot say. But they 
cannot be here for a little time ; for they search diligently, 
and with great peril to their lives, for their lost young officer, 
who fell over the cliff and was caught in the trees beneath. 
It was quite by chance we found him, through hearing a 
shriek and a crashing sound above us. It was only then 
we discovered the whereabouts of these detestable English¬ 
men, whom we had last seen making for the Haunted Forest 
where they ought to have been all slain by evil spirits—if 
the Papaloi dissembles not.” 

“ Peace, thou rascally blasphemer 1 ” exclaimed Napoleon, 
stamping his foot angrily on the ground. “Tell me, before 
I slay thee, how far distant from this cave is the spot where 
these Englishmen are vainly searching for the lost officer ? " 

“ About one mile, Excellency.” 

” What an opportunity to fall upon and smite them! ” 
cried Napoleon, excitedly. ” I have never in my life failed 
in a surprise attack, and shall most certainly not fail now. 
Forward, my warriors—brave soldiers of the Haitian Re¬ 
public ! ” 

“ But this white prisoner l ” exclaimed the swarthy 
corporal. “ Your Excellency wished to examine him.” 

“ It is true, but delay may be fatal,” snarled out Napoleon, 
glaring angrily at Dick ; “ and yet it may be worth w hile, 
if the young dog misleads us not with the blackest of lies, 
as is the custom of his countrymen.” 

“ I think he understands French,” observed the corporal, 
wamingly, “ for he spoke a few insulting words to us when 
he recovered his senses.” 

“ I shall ask you one question, and one only, dog of a 
prisoner,” said Napoleon, addressing Dick in Creole French ; 
“ and if you do not answer me correctly, your life shall be 
forfeited. Of how many men does your force consist ? ” 

Dick was feeling so weak and ill that he could hardly 
stand. He understood, however, perfectly well the nature 
of the question that had been addressed to him, but reso¬ 
lutely kept his lips firmly closed, and looked defiantly at his 
cruel tormentor. 

Napoleon drew a pistol from his belt, and ostentatiously 
cocked it. 

But at this critical moment a rifle shot rang out in the 
still night air, and apparently at no great distance. It was 
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immediately followed by several dropping shots, and an 
unearthly shriek, which echoed and re-echoed amongst the 
lofty cliffs and rugged rocks with weird effect. The 
Haitians seemed electrified by this sudden and unexpected 
interruption. 

“ Shall I be too late ? ” exclaimed Napoleon, in fierce 
accents. Then, with a swift movement, he fired his pistol 
straight at the unfortunate Dick’s head, and at the same 
time yelled to his men to follow him to death or victory. 

Fortunately the chief was in such an excited state that he 
missed his aim, and the bullet whizzed harmlessly past Dick’s 
head, and flattened itself against a rock behind him. En¬ 
raged at this failure Napoleon flung the useless pistol at 
the prisoner’s head, and the butt of the weapon, striking 
Dick full upon the forehead, brought him senseless to the 
earth. 

Like a fierce whirlwind Napoleon and his followers dashed 


away at full speed, headed by the Haitian corporal, who 
was deputed to act as guide. 

The Papaloi, muttering incantations, and waving his 
mystic staff in the air, glided out of the cave, accompanied 
by the two soldiers told off to guard his person and keep 
watch over the treasure. 

“ What shall we do with the body of this pestilent blanc ? ” 
demanded one of these men, who held the rank of sergeant. 
And he pointed with a contemptuous gesture at poor Dick’s 
recumbent form, which lay exactly where it had fallen, 
apparently lifeless. 

The Papaloi abruptly ceased his incantations, and looked 
with roving furtive eyes at the sergeant. There was a cruel, 
sinister expression upon his wrinkled parchment-like face. 

** Drag the pestilent blanc within the cave,” he answered 
curtly. ” Perchance a little torture will bring him to his 
senses.” 



CONCLUSION. 


ORROR-STRUCK as Mr. 
Windham was at the acci¬ 
dent which had befallen 
Dick, he never for a mo¬ 
ment lost his presence of 
mind, and issued his orders 
with the utmost coolness, 
exactly as if nothing out of 
the common had happened. 
With a certain amount of 
satisfaction the lieutenant 
noticed the presence of a 
thick belt of trees at the 
base of the almost perpendicular cliffs he and his party had 
been crossing, and rightly conjectured that they would 
have broken the boy’s fall, and perhaps saved his life. 

Mr. Windham called for volunteers to descend the rocks 
and endeavour to rescue the young midshipman. Not for 
an instant did anyone suspect that a body of Haitian scouts 
was anywhere within hail. 

There was plenty of rope available, and two active top- 
men were promptly told off as a rescue party, with orders 
to descend the cliffs and make a thorough search on the 
ground beneath for the missing boy. Gerald was eager to 
accompany them, but this Mr. Windham would not permit, 
as he considered it far too risky a proceeding ; so the young 
midshipman had to content himself with helping to lower 
one of the top-men, a task in which he was assisted by 
Pat Finnegan, whose face still wore a troubled expression 
as if he feared that some terrible fate had befallen the 
missing midshipman. 

The two top-men descended safely, and made a prolonged 
search, but although they found the spot where Dick had 
crashed through the trees in his fall, they could discover no 
trace whatever of his body, and presently made a signal to 
their shipmates to draw them up again that they might 
make their report. 

Great was the consternation when the truth became 
known, and Grosseman looked nervous and uneasy. 


” It is a very unfortunate accident,” he said to Mr. Wind¬ 
ham, ” and I am afraid that through some extraordinary 
mishap, our young friend may have fallen into the hands 
of our enemies. Their scouts seem to be everywhere, but 
I did not apprehend any danger in this neighbourhood.” 

“ How far are w r e from the cave ? ” demanded the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

" About a mile, I should say.” 

“Then I think you might certainly have apprehended 
danger,” observed Mr. Windham, with some contempt in 
his tones. ” I shall myself descend the cliffs, and make sure 
that the boy is not there.” 

“ If you wish it, I will go too,” said Grosseman, but not 
in very eager tones. 

“ There is no rope here that would hold such a bloated 
porpoise,” observed Caleb Rockett, who was standing close 
by, “ and nobody thought of bringing a hawser ashore wfith 
the party, or it might have come in handy.” 

This sarcasm was lost upon the bulky guide, w hose know*- 
ledge of English—as we know—was not very profound. 

Mr. Windham, who was accompanied by the coxsw r ain of 
one of the cutters, was soon lowered to the base of the cliffs, 
and the two made a thorough search—more thorough than 
their predecessors, for they discovered in a tangle of brush¬ 
wood Dick’s necktie and some shreds of blue cloth which 
looked as if they might have been rent by force from the 
sleeve of a jacket. In addition to these tell-tale clues the 
searchers found distinct traces that revealed the fact that 
several persons had forced their w r ay through the under¬ 
wood, evidently proceeding in a northerly direction. 

All this time—although they were quite unaware of the 
fact—the two explorers were being closely watched by a 
subtle, bare-footed, dark-skinned Haitian, w r ho most cleverly 
concealed himself from observation after most approved 
scout methods. This was the man left behind by Napoleon’s 
corporal, with orders to shadow and report on the move¬ 
ments of the English party ; and a most efficient scout he 
proved to be. 

Mr. Windham and his coxsw r ain failed to find anything 
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else that would throw any light on the disaster, and Mr. 
Windham, having thrust Dick’s necktie into his pocket, pre¬ 
pared, with a sad heart, to rejoin his companions at the 
summit of the cliff, being convinced that the unfortunate 
boy had been carried away by a marauding band of the 
enemy. 

Many willing hands were hauling on the ropes, and the 
lieutenant and the seaman were dangling helplessly in mid¬ 
air, when a sudden rifle-shot rang out from the jungle, and 
a bullet flattened itself on a slab of rock just behind Mr. 
Windham’s head. 

The cunning and unscrupulous Haitian scout had risked a 
flying shot at the officer before taking to his heels and mak¬ 
ing a bolt for the cave. By good fortune he was a better 


scout than marks¬ 
man ; but the in¬ 
solent bravado which prompted him to take such 
cowardly aim at a helpless enemy brought a swift 
and deadly response from the English riflemen on the cliffs, 
who, acting on prompt orders from Mr. Rockett, opened 
fire upon that portion of the jungle from which the 
dastardly shot had appeared to come. 

A rain of bullets rattled amongst the dense foliage beneath, 
scattering leaves and twigs in all directions, and then an 
agonising shriek rent the air, which, as we know, was heard 
by Napoleon and his men a mile away. The scout had been 
mortally wounded by a chance shot from Mr. Rockett’s rifle. 

Ten minutes later, with grim, determined faces, Mr. Wind¬ 
ham and his party were pressing on again, eager to try con¬ 
clusions with the Haitians if they could succeed in running 
them to earth. Grosseman alone looked nervous and un¬ 
strung, although he continued to act as guide, and en¬ 
deavoured to screw up his courage by assuring the British 
officers that Napoleon’s doom was sealed, and that the 
missing midshipman would very shortly be restored to them 
without a hair of his head having been touched. 

About half a mile had been traversed over exceedingly 


rough ground, when a loud shout from one of the scouts 
above drew everybody’s attention, and it w'as instantly seen 
by the clear light of the moon that the man was on the point 
of firing at some object which was invisible to them. Then 
came the sharp crack of the rifle, which was almost lost in a 
perfect tornado of frenzied shouts and ferocious w*ar cries, 
which appeared to come from all directions at once, so weird 
and deceptive were the responsive echoes. 

“ Steady, men 1 " sang out Mr. Windham. " Stand by 
to repel an attack. Open fire upon the enemy as soon as 
you see him ! ’’ But the astute enemy did not reveal 
himself. He had another game to play. 

The scouts came leaping down the hillside, shouting out 
some intelligence which could not be heard, so great wras 
the hubbub. In another moment the mystery 
was solved ; for amid a fresh chorus of fiendish 
Haitian war cries, the hillside above became 
alive with showers of stones and formidable 
looking boulders, which 
the enemy had loosened 
from the soil, and were 
hurtling down upon 
their foes in hopes of 
overwhelming them by 
one bold stroke of 
guerilla warfare. 

“ Shower baths are 
cheap to-day, mates ! ** 
sang out a jocose 
seaman. 

" We'll all be stony 
broke before morning, 
I’m jiggered if we 
won’t!" shouted 
another. 

" Take cover behind 
the rocks, men, or throw 
yourselves flat on the 
ground 1 ’* yelled Mr. 
Windham. 

To some of the party 
the advice came too 
late, and they wrere 
swept off their feet, 
hurled over the side of 
the cliff, and precipi¬ 
tated into the arms of 
an ascending body of 
Haitians who had been 
detached for that pur¬ 
pose by the artful 
Napoleon. A desperate 
fight ensued, for Jack 
is not easily taken 
aback, and is the best 
man at a rough-and- 
tumble that I know. 

Mr. Windham was 
furious at being at¬ 
tacked in such a man¬ 
ner, and determined to 
come to grips with the 
enemy, if possible, and 
teach him a much- 
needed lesson. The 
instant the avalanche 
of stones had passed, he 
summoned his men to 
support him, and led 
them, as active as mountain goats, in an impetuous charge 
up the hillside. 

The Haitians had now revealed themselves to a certain 
extent, and seemed determined to dispute the Englishmen’s 
advance. Feeling secure in their lofty position, and ani¬ 
mated by the presence of Napoleon, they felt perfectly 
confident of their ability to repel the enemy and send him 
fleeing down the hillside. 








“ Na p o1e o n 

flung the useless 
pistol at the 

prisoner’s head, and the butt of the 
weapon, striking Dick full upon the 
forehead, brought him senseless to 
the earth.” (See page 713.) 
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But they had British energy and indomitable courage to 
contend with, qualities in which they themselves were 
entirely lacking. And the consequence of this was that 
after opening a desultory ill-aimed fire upon the advancing 
foe, the Haitians were seized with a sudden panic, and in 
spite of Napoleon’s shouts and entreaties, simply turned 
and fled in most complete disorder. 

But they were not to escape so easily as they imagined. 
The blood of the naval men was up, and in spite of the steep¬ 
ness of the ascent, they gained upon the terror-stricken 
fugitives, and with fixed bayonets, and in grim silence, rushed 
the enemy’s rear-guard, where Napoleon commanded 
in person. Then the foiled Haitians turned to bay, and 
began to fight with desperation ; but they were both out¬ 
classed and outnumbered, and were swept away like so 
much chaff. 

Mr. Windham singled out the redoubtable Napoleon and 
attacked him impetuously with his sword. The treasure- 
seeker fought desperately with a long rapier, which was his 
favourite weapon, but the lieutenant was a crack swordsman 
and made short work of his crafty but ill-tempered opponent 
who, in a very short space of time, was run through the heart 
and fell dead at the victor’s feet. At that moment a loud 
cheer proclaimed the fact that the few Haitians remaining 
alive had thrown down their weapons and surrendered. 
Gerald was told off to see that the prisoners’ wrists were 
securely bound, and a detachment of men, in Mr. Rockett’s 
charge, were sent in haste to ascertain the fate of the section 
of men that had been swept over the cliff, amongst whom 
were Grosseman, an assistant-surgeon, and several of the 
marines. 

Mr. Windham’s men had suffered but few casualties—two 
seamen w'ounded by bullets, but not seriously. 

Mr. Rockett soon returned, escorting Grosseman and the 
surgeon, who had only been badly bruised ; but two marines 
had been severely injured by cuts on the head, and were 
carried on improvised stretchers. One of these was Pat 
Finnegan, who had lost a good deal of blood and was quite 
unconscious. The party of Haitians who had attacked 
these men had been almost annihilated by the Englishmen; 
so the victory was complete, and the only discontented 
person was Grosseman, who, although he felt a secret satis¬ 
faction at the death of his hated rival, was nevertheless 
grievously disappointed that his own hand had not dealt 
the deadly blow. 

The Haitian prisoners maintained a sullen silence when 
questioned as to the fate of Dick Randolph; so our friends 
pushed on as fast as possible in the direction of the cave, 
taking their wounded and prisoners with them. The dead 
were to be buried later on. In a quarter of an hour the little 
brigade reached their destination in safety, and found no 
sentry on guard, but just outside the cavern’s mouth was 
the dead body of a Haitian, who, no doubt, had been 
wounded in the fight, and had staggered back to convey 
the bad news to the Papaloi and his attendants of their 
countrymen’s defeat; falling dead, perhaps, before he 
could deliver the message. 


" Rush the cavern, lads ! ” shouted Mr. Windham, " and 
remember there may be armed men inside who will fight 
like trapped wild beasts.” 

With a loud huzza, the men sprang forward, Gerald being 
with the foremost files in their headlong rush for the 
mouth of the cave. 

It was a deserted cavern which met the eyes of our war¬ 
like explorers when they reached the interior. The Papaloi 
and his men had fled, and left all their ill-gotten piles of 
treasure behind them—heaps of ducats and pieces of 
eight, bracelets, necklets, and rings of great value, besides 
unset stones, which were probably worth a king’s 
ransom. 

There w T as a chorus of shouts of wonder and delight from 
the assembled bluejackets, as all this wealth became by 
degrees unfolded before their eyes ; but with an agonised 
and despairing cry, Gerald rushed with faltering footsteps 
to a gloomy corner of the cave, where there appeared to be 
a dark roll of cloth thrown carelessly upon the rough 
sandy floor. 

The midshipman’s loving instinct had not misled him. 
In a moment he was kneeling beside the body of his chum, 
Dick Randolph, which, apparently devoid of life, lay 
stretched out before him. 

Thank God, however, the poor boy was not dead, although 
his sufferings had been terrible. The surgeon attended to 
him at once, and it was not long before consciousness slowly 
began to return, and the patient was carried into the open 
air, which helped very much to revive him. But nothing 
could ever induce Dick to speak of his terrible experiences 
in the cavern, even to his best pal, Gerald ; and the latter 
quite understood his friend’s reticence, and forebore to 
question him further. 

There is little more to tell, and it is time this story came 
to a close. My boy readers will, however, like to know that 
Pat Finnegan recovered from his severe wound, and that the 
“ Scorpion ” escaped by superior speed from the “Galatea,” 
and reached Port au Prince safely ; and here, of course, she 
could not be interfered with by the British. The frigate 
returned to Cayman Island, took off her little naval brigade 
and the whole of the treasure and the prisoners, and sailed 
for Halifax in order to communicate with the British 
Admiralty. 

The result was that the “Galatea” was ordered back to 
England in order that the treasure, valued at £1,000,000 ster- 
ing, should be lodged in the Bank of England. Grosseman 
and the prisoners were sent back to Haiti in a sailing ship, the 
former having been handsomely rewarded for his services. 
Of the fate of the Papaloi and his guard I have never 
been able to glean any particulars. It is shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. 

The Admiralty were generous in the matter of the Cayman 
Island Treasure, and awarded a substantial grant of it to 
the officers and men of the “ Galatea ” ; and Dick Randolph 
and Gerald Wade often talked with pardonable pride, in 
after years, of the great haul of prize money they had made 
during their commission in the West Indies. 


THE END. 
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Neptune’s Pigeon 
Hole. 


A Surprising Story of a Sea Mystery 

By A; B. COOPER, 

Author of “Corky and !,’* “Lost In the Arctic.” 

Boy War Correspondent," etc. 


Frank Flower, the 


the neighbourhood forgathered. I used to think it 
rather rot, but I saw what the poet johnnie meant now : 

“ From a boy 

I wanton'd with thy breakers-they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror 'twas a pleasing fear. 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee." 

That’s just like old Burberry. He is a child of the 
ocean, and equally at home in it as on it. 

It seemed to be his main ambition to complete my 
nautical education in the space of three short weeks. We 
spent about two hours a day in the sea—pretty cold though 
it was—and, weather permitting—which meant that there 
was not an actual tornado a-blowing—about ten hours a 
day on it. I began to fancy myself as a “ handy man ” 
even before the first week was up. 

“ I’d like to explore Neptune’s Pigeon Hole to-morrow, 
if it’s decently fine,’’ said Burberry one night in bed, the 
moon making diamonds on the quilt. 

“ Neptune’s Pigeon Hole ? ” I said, laughing at the 
funny name. " What in the world’s that ? ” 

“ A wee bittie isle round the comer o’ Shee Point, ” 
said Burberry. ” The fishermen vow it’s haunted—that 
Muckle Mactavish, a smuggler, still hangs around the spot 
where he kept his goods till he could rin them into Loch 
Short. He was pursued one stormy nicht—he generally 
chose stormy nichts for his biggest runs, for he was a won* 
nerful man wi’ the boat—by a revenue cutter, and he and 
his mate pit up a big fecht at the mouth o* Neptune’s 
Pigeon Hole—a sort o’ kin’ o’ sea-cave, I suppose, though 
I’ve never seen the place—and Muckle Mactavish was 


f Mr ■ M I AT the boy who has 

I a Scottish chief for 
f X a father, a castle of 

y sorts for a home, 

f/ and a goodish bit of the Isle of 
Skye for the family ” cabbage 
patch,” is a boy to be envied, 
is a universal article of belief 
at Renton. If Donald Mack¬ 
intosh had a grievance it 
was the surname of which 
he was uncommonly proud. 
His grievance was that it was 
never by any chance used. He was dubbed " Burberry ” 
on his first appearance, and “ Burberry ” he is to all 
Rentonians to-day. 

W r ell, from what I have said, nobody will be surprised 
to learn that the school considered me to be in receipt of 
rather more than my fair share of luck when I was invited, 
by ” Burberry’s ” Ma, to spend the Easter vac at Kilcairn 
House, because I was “ dear Donald’s friend,” and was 
given leave from home to ” accept wdth thanks.” 

I thought we were going to spend half the vac on the 
way there and the other half on the way back. The real 
sky seemed more accessible in these flying days than the 
isle o’ that ilk. But, after much tribulation—which, in 
our case, did not work patience—we arrived, and I found 
Burberry's Ma all my fancy had painted her and a bit over. 

I had heard the Isle of Skye traduced as inhospitable 
and barren. But, if it is, neither of these bad qualities got 
inside Kilcairn House. I began to understand presently 
how it came about that my chum had won the weight¬ 
lifting and hammer-throwing events at our school sports 
for three years in succession, stood five feet eight and a 
half, and weighed eight stone two, although but turned 
sixteen. Skye diet was, I found, food for the gods, nectar 
and ambrosia—likewise porridge. 

Burberry is a fine oarsman and row r s four in the Renton 
boat, but his handling of a little yawl his father had given 
him put his oarsmanship into the shade. I couldn’t help 
thinking it no wonder that ” Britannia rules the waves ” 
when such a lot of chaps, like Donald and the fishermen’s 
and crofters’ boys, are reared in sound and sight of the 
sea—and a rough sea, generally, at that ! 

I understood for the first time that poem by Byron that 
Markham Major used to be so fond of reeling ofi before he 
left school to join the “ Warspite,” when the dite of 
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Burberry ran the ” Mack ” as near as he dare, and then 
said, with the final tone of the expert, and his modesty 
also, that if he were running a contraband cargo he might 
risk it, but seeing he was only running a Rentonian who might 
some day be Prime Minister of the United and Amalgamated 
British Empire, and as he did not wish to put my parents 
to the expense of mourning in war time, he guessed we would 
•either select a safer place to come ashore or return. 

However, on the north-eastern side of the little isle there 
was a tiny sheltered nook, a mere dent in the cliff, where 
the water was as calm as a millpond, and into this Burberry, 
having dropped sail and unshipped mast, punted the yawl. 
Tunning her painter round a rock and making her as safe 
as if she had lain in Falmouth harbour. 

Then we climbed to the summit of the islet and sat down 
under the lee of a great granite boulder which, a few 
millions of years ago, had been carried down from the 
Orampians by a glacier and gently deposited on the very 
edge of the little cliff which overhung the Pigeon Hole 
proper. Never had I seen a big stone so perilously placed. 
It rocked upon its base even as we leaned lightly against 
it, for not only had that old-time glacier of the Ice Age 
deposited it as gently as a lady might lay down her fan, 
but the south-westers of a thousand ages had beaten it 
smooth and slippery, and had worn away the cliff from 
underneath it until it projected over the gulf below. 

Here then we had our first meal, and, with the tang of 


salt from the sea-wind, right good the viands tasted. We had 
been warned that there was no water on the island, much as 
there was around it, and we had brought good store of Ma’s gin¬ 
ger beer and lemonade, home brewed and very fizzy, superior 
even to the special brand known as “ Renton’s Peculiar.” 

And as we sat there, right above the little miniature 
gulf which gave the islet its name of Neptune’s Pigeon 
Hole, a gulf which had all the features in miniature of a 
landlocked harbour, Burberry showed me the treasure of 
his boat-bag which he had carried up with him. 

There was a length of rope with a hook attached, an 
electric torch, a yard of magnesium wire, an old powder 
horn nearly full of gunpowder, a couple of sticks of 
phosphorus, and other miscellaneous stores. 

” Why, Burberry,” I said, ” you’re a travelling marine 
store and powder magazine combined ! What do you 
want all this tackle for ? ” 

“You never know,” said Burberry, grinning. “ I don’t 
suppose anybody has penetrated a dizzen yards into the 
real Pigeon Hole since the days of Muckle Mactavish, and 
I’d like to see how far it goes, and all that sort of thing. 
Then I thocht we might have to enlarge some opening 
and a blast of gunpowder might do the trick, and-” 

” Great Scott ! ” I said. ” You’ll be leading an Antarctic 
Expedition or exploring the Amazonian Forest some day.” 

“ I hope so,” said Burberry. ” I just went on the 
principle of dropping anything into the bag that might 
come in handy.” 

“ Sticks of phosphorus, for instance,” 

I said. 

” Oh, well, you know what weird effects 
we have made in the School Lab. I 
thought we might adorn the walls of the 
cavern with ' Renton for ever ! ’ and 
Floreat Rentona ! ’ and such like screeds. 
Great idea, don’t you think ? ” 

“ Rather ! ” I said, ” if the hole’s dark 
enough to show them.” 

Then I rose from my seat under the 
boulder and walked a little westward, 
looking up at the whirling flight of the 
seabirds. Suddenly the ground gave way 
beneath me and, with a yell, I went sliding, 
sliding, on my back, down, down, and 
brought up as suddenly as I had started, 
in something sufficiently soft. 

1 sat up and looked about me. I 
could see daylight below me, so had no 
fear of being able to get out of the hole 
into which I had tobogganed so un¬ 
expectedly. 

Then I heard Burberry’s anxious voice 

hailing me. 

“ It’s all right, old chap,” I called 
back. ” I can see an opening below, 
so you might as well come down too 
—but not as quickly as I did the 
journey.” 

” Right-o ! ” cried Burberry, and 
1 heard his feet gritting on the 
rocky soil as he scrambled down 
to me. 

“ It’s an opening into the 
Pigeon Hole—sort of sliding 
panel arrangement,” he said. 

Shouldn’t wonder if it was 
used by the smugglers in the 
brave days of old. I’ve 
brought the swag with me, 
so there’s no reason to return 
till we see how the cave 
runs.” 

In a way there was not 
much to see—certainly no 
hidden treasure, unless it was 
jolly well hidden 1 With the 
magnesium wire we lit the 
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Pigeon Hole, brilliantly if transiently, so that every nook 
of it seemed to lie open to our scrutiny. No, it was just 
a sea cave rising at first rather steeply from the deep 
green water of the tiny miniature gulf, which led to it 
from the open sea, into quite a tidy-sized chamber, and 
then running backward into several narrow passages, 
down one of which I had slid. 

We explored all these passages well and deliberately, 
but the rest, as far as we could see, were blind alleys. We 
larked about generally, and we had another 44 feed ” 
indoors, or rather at the mouth of the cave at the water's 
edge, listening to the hollow boom of the breakers outside 
the little gulf. After “ tea ” we explored again, loath to 
quit such a romantic spot, until Burberry said, “ Time we 
were moving. It’ll be dark in half an hour, and I’d like 
to get under way before dusk.” 

And at that moment I tripped over something—some¬ 
thing hidden under a lot of seaweed which, as we had more 
than once remarked, smelt like the monkey-house at the 
Zoo and a motor 'bus doing its worst. I tried to recover 
myself, but failed, and, for the second time that day, came 
a bit of a cropper. 

Boom 1 

The sound of my fall went echoing through Neptune’s 
Pigeon Hole just as if I had let a huge drumstick fall upon 
the parchment of a big drum—Boo-o-o-m ! 

“ Sounds hollow,” said Burberry, as I picked myself 
up. Then he leapt up into the air and came down on his 
heels. 

Boom ! 

It was like the sound of the low string of a bass viol. 

44 Ma certes l ” he said. 44 How’s that ? ” 

We went down on our knees and began scraping away 
the seaweed, and we had not scraped long before he lifted 
and let fall a big iron ring fastened to the floor of the cavern. 

" Muckle Mactavish’s hoard ! ” he cried excitedly, and 
we both went at the clearance of the weed with a will. 

Another ring. The electric torch showed that we were 
kneeling on a steel lid, two of the handles of which we had 
now exposed—such a lid as Muckle Mactavish had never 
seen, and, right beneath our eyes, in raised letters, were 
the words : “ KRUPP, ESSEN.” 

Then, being London bred, it dawned upon me as it dawns 
in the tropics—in an instant. 14 Petrol! ” 

Yes, I knew now. I knew as well as if I’d seen this 
great tank made. I’d read, as everybody had, of secret 
supply depots. There were said to be several situated in 
the Greek Islands. Here then was one among the Scottish 
islands, and a very well selected spot too—a perfect reservoir 
of petrol to enable German submarines, those U-boats 
which had done such dastardly deeds, to keep at sea and 
go far afield without returning to their base. 

III. 

HEN we rose from our knees the daylight had 
died out in the cave’s mouth, and in its place 
a silvery radiance shone. But this peace and 
silence had ceased to deceive us. It was all 
a mockery and a sham. Here, on this rocky islet, were 
the deadly means and munitions of war—means which 
might enable our foes to sink another 44 Lusitania ” or 
even torpedo one of our battleships. 

Burberry had strolled down to the water’s edge, lost in 
thought, and I saw him gazing seaward. I made a move¬ 
ment to follow him, for we were going to find our way back 
to the boat from the front- rather than the back-door of the 
Pigeon Hole. 

44 Here ! Quick ! ” 

It was Burberry’s voice and, seeing him gesticulating 
wildly, I sprinted down the sloping floor of the sea cave, 
till I came to the great arched portal under which Burberry 
stood, craning his neck seaward and pointing. 

44 What’s that ? ” he said. 

I gripped his arm. Fear suddenly took me. I felt an 
impulse to rush back into the innermost recesses of the 


cavern and hide. It was as if some hideous monster of the 
deep had lifted his head and looked at me with baleful eyes. 

It was the periscope of a submarine right in the track 
of the moon 1 

Burberry is blessed with more presence of mind to the 
square inch than any chap I know. While others are 
discussing their plans he is carrying his out, and by the 
time they are starting he’s finishing. 

44 Here's for doing our bit,” he said. 44 Come on.” 

He dived back into the Hole and I followed. Just before 
reaching the spot where the great petrol tank was let into 
the floor of the cavern, he turned to the left into the passage 
leading to the toboggan slide by which we had entered 
originally. 

I thought he was making for the top of the little cliff 
and so back to the boat, and was stumbling on in the 
darkness, when I heard him call behind me, and at the 
same moment the soft radiance of the electric torch lit 
the corner where he squatted. 

44 It’ll take them some time to work into the Pigeon 
Hole,” he said. 44 The passage is deep enough but very 
narrow. Our light’s well shaded up this crack. Lie down 
with one eye round the comer and tell me when the sub 
appears at the door. We’ll give the Bosches a fright if 
we do nothing more.” 

I did as Burberry said, but, being filled with curiosity 
as to what he had in mind to do, I kept squinting first 
round the comer and then backwards. First he poured 
all the gunpowder out of the horn on to the floor of the 
cavern, and then, having sprinkled it rather gingerly with 
lemonade, he kneaded it into a thick black paste, made a 
cone of it by rolling it in his palms, and pressed the base 
into the mouth of the horn, so that the damp squib stuck 
out like a miniature crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

Then he rubbed his hands over his face, and, being already 
grimy, made himself a perfect Othello for blackness. This 
done, he pulled his Hieland bonnet over his ears, and 
finished his make-up by a liberal application of phosphorus- 
stick to face, hands and neck. 

44 I dinna ken ef the Bosches ever haird o’ Muckle Mac¬ 
tavish, but I wouldna wondher ef they ken weel the Pigeon 
Hole has an uncanny reputation for a bogle,” said Burberry, 
who had a way of falling into his dialect when he was 
enjoying life specially. 

44 You bet they do ! ” I said. 44 They make a point of 
knowing things.” The moonlit frame of the portal was in 
my eye at the moment, and, just as I said this, like a picture 
coming on a blank screen, the deck of a submarine appeared 
from the water, and a dozen men tumbled out of her and, 
jumping ashore on the very spot from which we had descried 
her approach, they fell to making her secure. 

Instantly I had switched off the torch, and, but for 
Burberry’s luminosity, our comer would now have been 
pitch dark. As I looked at him I could almost have been 
afraid myself, he appeared so ghastly ; and when he opened 
his mouth wide, and revealed a cavern of blackness in the 
middle of his countenance, the effect was truly horrible. 

44 Leave it all to me,” he said. 44 Our line of retreat is 
secure—up the badger’s burrow behind us. Whatever you 
do, don’t give the show away too soon.” 

I promised, and took another peep round the comer. 

I saw a dozen silhouetted figures, like the puppets of a 
galanty show, armed with besoms and hay-forks, leave 
the side of the submarine and enter the cave, their leader 
carrying a shaded lamp, held low to show the trend of the 
way. 

In a moment we two, crouched in our comer, saw the 
working gang pass us, silent as a procession of Trappists 
On they went till, twenty yards farther, they' stopped 
at the tank at a guttural word of command. The lamp 
was turned higher, set down, and, the officer standing at 
one side and grunting German monosyllables, the rest set 
to work to clear the lid of its disguise. 

The lid proved to be some nine feet in diameter and had 
ten rings. A man took hold of each one with both hands, 
and, at the word of command, they lifted in unison, 
swinging the steel cover about two feet to one side. 
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If the smell of petrol had been pretty strong before, it 
reeked now. But before the clang of the steel had ceased 
to echo through the cavern I heard the scratch of a vesta 
close to my ear and, before I knew, Burberry had struck 
a match and applied it to his damp squib. 

In a moment the eruption commenced, sparks sputtering 
and flying hither and thither, like a little fiery fountain, 
and there was old Burberry, with that awful glowing face 
and gaping, black, cavernous mouth, stalking majestically 
out of this inner darkness, which must have appeared to 
these German sailors the black wall of the cavern. 

Seeing this horrible spectre, and also seeing that it was 
between them and the way of escape, the whole gang gave 
a united yell and, leaving the yawning tank, fled into the 
hinder part of the cave beyond. 

That was what Burberry wanted. The next moment 
he had plucked the sputtering squib from its holder with 
his bare hand and flung it into the gaping hole. 

The effect was instantaneous. A great sheet of flame 
sprang from the tank, making a wall of fire betwixt the 
working gang, whose white faces it lit, and the submarine 
—ay, and filling the narrow cave, Neptune's Pigeon Hole, 
with such stifling fumes that Burberry and I were almost 
caught in our own trap. 

Never shall I forget that scramble up the narrow ginnell 
my unwary feet had discovered. It was like climbing a 
chimney up which a fire was roaring. But though the 
heat was bad the fumes were worse. We were nearly 
roasted and suffocated. But I crawled out into the blessed 
air and, giving Burberry a hand, hauled him after me. 

44 The stone 1 ” I said. 

I ran to the spot where we had eaten our first meal, and, 
lying flat once more, peered over the edge of the little cliff 
on to the deck of the German submarine. A flare-lighted 


reek of smoke was pouring from the Pigeon Hole. Hoarse 
cries and shrieks came from within. The remnant of the 
crew of the submarine, leaving their comrades to perish, 
were tumbling into her. All this was going on right 
beneath my eyes—right beneath the great granite rocking- 
stone, compared with which the mightiest projectile ever 
manufactured by the hands of men was the cork of a baby’s 
pop-gun. 

I saw the last man dive below. I heard the hiss of steam, 
the thrash of a propeller. 

I sprang to my feet, ran behind the rocking-stone, set 
my hands beneath it, calling frantically to Burberry to 
come to my help. 

The two of us heaved and strained. The great boulder 
swayed and trembled and rocked more and more. 

44 Heave-ho 1 ” yelled Burberry. The rock toppled, 
seemed to hesitate, then went crashing from the perch 
it had occupied for ten thousand thousand years ! 

Burberry and I stood back in affright. We had nearly 
gone over too. We were almost aghast at what we had 
done. Then, like little children who peep at something 
that scares them, we held on to each other and looked 
down into Neptune’s Pigeon Hole. 

Nothing ! Only the reek of smoke, the glare of an 
internal fire, a miniature tidal wave swilling and swishing 
up the bases of the flanking cliffs. 

The submarine had gone—vanished as utterly as if it 
had never existed. 

Then, with legs that shook, we cut across to our yawl. 
There she was peacefully lying at her moorings, and, as 
we loosed her, punted her out, and hoisted her sail, we could 
almost have believed we had been having bad dreams, and 
had awakened to find the placid moon shining and the 
44 sentinel stars ” saying 44 ALL’S WELL.” 


At# 
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Bows and Arrows. 


In November 1911* Captain William Hutchinson, adjutant 
of the Assam Valley Light Horse, during an expedition against 
the Abors, was shot and badly wounded by an arrow fired 
by one of the enemy tribesmen. That circumstance was widely 
chronicled at the time, as being, in these days of magazine- 
rifles, automatic pistols, and machine-guns, an incident seemingly 
quite out of date. Since then, however, war has been waged 
in many lands : native tribes, either from choice or force, have 
joined in the fray, and, particularly against our Egyptian Army 





Arrow Heads from Central Africa. 


in the Sudan, native weapons have been employed when at 
close quarters. In many instances the reason for such procedure 
was the desire to conserve rifle ammunition as much as possible. 
And truly, a glance at the accompanying representation of 
some arrow heads from Central Africa would seem to prove 
that these are truly murderous enough implements for any¬ 
thing 1 Ail of them have been used against British troops and 
some, as indicated, are poisoned. 

As we know, archery is nowadays a popular pastime and exer¬ 
cise with us. That being so, bows have of late years been 
much perfected. Did you know that from the time a yew-tree 
is felled for making bows, to the date the bows are made, a period 
of five years elapses ? For the first year the wood remains in 


the log. In the second year it is cut into 7-foot lengths and 
left for twelve months to season. The third year the bark 
is removed and the sections trimmed. During the next year 
the sections are spliced and stored away till they are ready 
for finishing in the fifth year. And the curious part is, as experts 
tell us, that native bow-makers in certain lands have similarly 
improved their bows, enabling greater distances to be covered 
by the arrows projected, or else bigger and weightier arrows 
to be fired. The sixth arrow that is here shown has a total 
length of fully 40 inches. With its 
poisoned tip and its barbs it forms a 
very formidable weapon. The native 
poison used is often of the deadliest 
character and the remedies applied must 
be immediate to be efficacious. 

With the arrow heads, we have in¬ 
cluded a drawing of that deadly weapon, 
often also carried by African bowmen— 
namely, the hunga-munga, or throwing- 
knife. If the bowman is equipped with a 
shield this knife is carried in the handle 
of the shield, to be hurled at the enemy 
when within range. The blade is in the 
form of a bird's head, and is edged both 
in front and at the back, narrowing to 
a curved flat neck, with a sharp spur 
behind. Note that; for when the knife 
is thrown forwards it revolves vertically 
(see dotted line), and thus its edges and points ensure the in¬ 
fliction of a dangerous wound with whichever part it happens to 
strike. Formed by clever native craftsmen, the balance of these 
knives is perfect; those who make as if to aim a big hunga-munga 
for the first time are astonished at its lightness in the hand. 

Not everyone is aware as to why native bowmen carry with 
them more than one bow* when going into a fight. The reason 
is that if put to continuous use for several hours, and especially 
under a hot sun, a bow “ gets tired,” as its users quaintly say. 
In other words, a bow so employed in a blazing sun loses from 
one to four pounds of its propelling power in about two hours. 
So the native bowman provides himself with two bows and 
uses them turn and turn about. 
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How to Bind Your “B.O.P.”s. 

An Article for the Young “Handy-Man.” 

By GEORGE P. MOON. 


T O bind a book, if not in a professional fashion at least 
very serviceably, isn’t as difficult a matter as many 
of you may think. And as for the cost, it may be 
nil; for there is every probability that you will have 
no difficulty in finding all your materials at hand. 

You will require two pieces of half-inch or three-quarter-inch 
wood, at least an inch larger than the paper. These are used 
to hold the numbers while they are being pressed, etc. You will 


also have to rig up some kind of a sewing-frame, such as fig. 
i shows. This can be easily made by nailing four pieces of half¬ 
inch wood, say two inches wide, together. The length of the 
top piece should be about fourteen inches and the bottom a foot 
longer, the projecting ends providing a surface on which you can 
place a brick or weight to keep the frame upright. The frame 
height may be ten inches or so. 

Holes are bored in the top and bottom four inches from each 
orher, and twine is threaded through and drawn taut. The 
object of this “ sewing-frame " will be plain later on. If 

you object to the 
trouble of making it, 
then you can exercise 
your ingenuity in pro¬ 
viding a substitute, 
fig. 2 suggests one 
such way out of the 
difficulty. 

Other things needed 
are glue, hot starch- 
paste, coarse muslin, 
cardboard for the back 
of the volume, and 
material for covering 
it. A fine saw, a 
hammer, and a brad¬ 
awl, are tools that will 
be called for. The saw 
may have its place 
taken by an old table- 
knife with a hacked 
edge. 

The first thing to 
do is to arrange the 
numbers in their pro¬ 
per order with their 
edges coinciding, es¬ 


pecially the back edges—title pages and the index must of 
course be added. This done, place between the pieces of board 
already mentioned so that the back edges are exactly flush 
with one edge of the boards. Now, if you can get the use of a 
copying-press, slip the numbers, boards and all, inside it, and 
screw down. The back edges should project, say, a quarter- 
inch beyond the metal plates. If you haven’t access to a copy¬ 
ing-press, place the volume on a table, its back projecting as 
before, and pile bricks or other 
weighty objects upon the top board, 
as fig. 3 shows. Let it remain 
under the press for a day or so ; 
then you can notch the back for 
the strings which bind the numbers 
together, as you will see presently. 

This notching is done with the 
saw and consists of making a cut 
or score about T V in. deep across 
the back at three points—one in 
the middle and the others four 
inches from it, to correspond with 
the position of the twine in the 
sewing frame. 

Then comes the sewing. Lay 
the last number face upwards upon 
the table, holding the frame with 
its back edge in contact with the twine which fits into the three 
scores. I say “ upon the table” ; but it should be rather upon 
one of the pieces of board, in order to raise the surface to the 
level of the lower side of the sewing-frame. 

Thread a needle with strong white cotton or thin linen, and 
make a knot a couple of inches from the end. Pass the needle 
through the back, between the end and the nearest score. A, 
fig. 4 ; bring out at the first twine, pass the thread round the 
twine and then in again, coming out at the middle twine, which 
is encircled by the thread as before, as is also the third piece of 
twine, the needle finally coming out midw r ay between the third 
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of the latter | in. from the back of the former; 
apply pressure and hammer till the ridge is formed. 

Glue three one-inch strips of coarse muslin across 
the back near the twine ; they must be long enough 
to extend an inch on each side. 

The book covers are of stout cardboard sufficiently 
large to project £ in. beyond the three edges. Pass 
each piece of twine from the outside through a hole 
bored about f in. from the edge of the cardboard, 
bringing it out again through another hole in 
proximity. Ravel out the twine and glue it to the 
cover, beating it flat. Glue the muslin to the in¬ 
side of the cardboard, and glue another piece of 
muslin two inches shorter than the length of the 
back, and two inches wider, to back and outsides 
of the cover. 

To cover the volume with some material—cloth 
or paper—cut a piece an inch longer than the card¬ 
board and wide enough to cover the back and 


twine and the end B, fig. 4 . Add another number and sew as extend an inch over each side. In the middle of it, that is 
before, the course this time being from B to A. When you to say, midway from the margins, paste a piece of thin card- 


arrive at A, tie the thread to the knotted end. 


board or stifi paper as long as the covers and as wide as the 


In this manner sew on all the numbers. Then cut the 


curved back. Apply to the back of the volume, and paste the 


twine, leaving ends 1 } in. long. Put in the press again, and side extensions to the covers. The projecting ends are folded 


give the back a good coat of hot glue. 

The end pages are added next. These consist of two sheets 
of folded paper, one being placed at the beginning of the 
volume and the other at the end. As a glance at any book 

will demonstrate, one 
half of the sheet is 
pasted to the inside 
of the cover and the 
merest strip of the 
other, at the fold, to 
the volume itself. 

Get a piece of paper 
the size of a B.O.P. 
when open; fold it 
in two; run a brush 
dipped in starch-paste 
along the fold, not covering more than an eighth of an inch 
wide strip, and add to the volume. Do the same with a second 
sheet and allow the paste to dry. 

At this stage the leaves ought to be cut; but I'm afraid we 
must dispense with this item, unless you care to get a printer 
or stationer to do it for you. It is, however, of no great conse¬ 
quence. Whether they are cut or not, the back must be rounded, 
which is effected by laying the numbers on the table and hammer¬ 
ing the back with sufficient force to give it the desired shape, 
at the same time knuckling the middle of the edge opposite 
to push the leaves in, while your forefinger and thumb, seizing 
a few of the upper leaves, pull them outward. When one side 
is done, turn over and do likewise on the other. 

In order that the covers may open properly the back must 
be hammered out into a ridge on each side, as fig. 5 shows. 
Put the volume between the pressing boards, with the edges 



down inside the covers and back card, being pasted previously. 
You will find a pen-knife make this operation easier. 

We purpose covering the comers and back with material 
different from that covering the rest. Linen, print, chintz— 
almost any thin stuff may be pressed into our service. Green 
linen for back and comers, and light and figured stuff for the 
sides, look remarkably well. The comer pieces are formed of a 
2 (-inch square cut diagonally in two, fig. 6 . The side cloth is 
cut away to show the comers, which it overlaps a trifle, the same 
degree as it overlaps the back cloth on the sides of the cover. 

Paste the end sheet to the inside of the cover, which operation 
brings our task to an end, with the exception of fixing on the 
title of the work, an addition you, no doubt, will consider 

necessary. The 


a —- easiest way of tit¬ 

ling a volume is 
to gum a piece of 
paper bearing the 
across the back, 
name preferably 
resemble type of 
ncy. India ink or 
: used according to 
3 f you will find it 
natter to carry out 
iers it will present 
i, to turn out decent 
s of suitable size to 
be found in advertisements or elsewhere may 
be traced on paper, or the letters themselves may be 
cut and gummed in proper array either on paper or 
directly to the back of the volume. 


Grown! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


H E used to lose his temper, but he let his anger cool 
And weighed things " for ” and things “ against" 
before he left the school. 

He used to grumble over work, he used to " slack " at play, 
But leamt to take both cheerily before he went away. 


He used to look on “ fibbing ** with a lenient, careless eye. 

But, after just a week at school, he called a lie a lie I 

He used to tease and jeer and sneer without a dream of 
wrong, 

But soon he gave his boyish praise to help the weak alcng 


And, as each holiday arrived, he thought the term had flown ; 
And Dad just looked him through and through, then said, 
" The lad has grown / " 


48 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near, 


LIGHT AND HEAT: LITTLE SUBSTITUTES 
THAT SERVE. 

There are not a few ingenious dodges known to Alpinists, 
travellers, and, incidentally, to tramps that, on occasion, may 
be of use to certain persons to-day. Which assertion, if some¬ 
what vague, is also true. The instances in point that are 
here pictorially illustrated have relation to the provision of 
illumination and heating when away from the regular and 
usual means of obtaining such. 





Fio. i. 

Quite an excellent substitute for a lantern can be improvised 
from an empty bottle. The bottom of the bottle should be 
evenly broken away and, as depicted, a candle fitted into the 
inside of the neck of the bottle. When the candle is lit, and 
the bottle is carried reversed by means of grasping its neck, 
there you have a virtually wind-proof lantern or candle-stick, 
whichever you prefer to call it (fig. i). 

Supposing, however, that you require only a stationary 
light, but at the same time could do with a source of heat ! 
As, for example, while camped out at night in a hut, or when 
performing any semi -al fresco achievement of that kind, if 
I may use such a term. Well, then, in those circumstances 
again take your bottomless bottle and your candle, or another 
one if it has burned too low. Pile up a modest mound of earth, 
stick the lighted candle upright from the apex of the mound, 
and put the bottle on as a cover over the candle, pushing the 
lower rim of the bottle well into the earth. Proceeding thus, 
you will be provided with light and heat, much more heat 
than would proceed from a candle with naked flame (fig. 2). 

Having read thus far, a pertinent query may perhaps occur 
to you ! Supplied with an empty bottle and a candle, how are 
you to evenly break away the bottom of the bottle, as is above 
stipulated ? To effect that, the only other accessories requisite 
are the embers or red hot ashes of a fire and a little water. 
Pour water into the bottle to the depth of about an inch, place 
the bottle in the red hot ashes, and the glass will crack evenly 
all round to the level of the water (fig. 3). That completes 
our entire story. 


A FEW THOUGHTS. 

A single gleam of the Word of God gives more true light 
than all the wisdom of man can do.— 

J . H. Merle D’ Atibigni, D.D. 


TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

To ensure the safety of navigation the British Admiralty 
prepares tide-tables applicable to our seaways. Other re¬ 
sponsible authorities provide similar data concerning the tides 
and currents of our more important rivers. As an example 
of the valuable particulars thus afforded may be mentioned 
the following in relation to the set of the tides in the English 
Channel. 

Off the mouth of the English Channel the stream, although 
materially influenced by the indraft and outset of the 
Channel, runs northward and eastward while the water is 
falling at Dover (the time of high water at which place 
is accepted as the standard), and to the southward and 
westward while it is rising here. Eastward, as far as 
a line joining the Start and the Casquets, there is a 
mixed tide, partaking of the joint directions of the 
Channel and offing streams. But as soon as a vessel 
passes eastward of that line, she gets into the true 
Channel stream, which sets straight up and down Chan¬ 
nel in the fairway, and will always carry a vessel towards 
Be achy Head while the water is rising at Dover, and from 
it while it is falling there. 

In connection with this subject of the tabulation of 
tides and currents there is a remarkable instance of how 
science has failed to improve upon a simple provision 
of nature. All sorts of floats have been invented for 
showing the speed of, and the direction taken by, flow¬ 
ing water, the current of a river, or the tidal movement of the 
sea. But the most accurate known accessory for the purpose 
continues to be just an orange. 

The reasons for that being so are simple. An orange contains 
so much juice that it is almost as heavy as water. Consequently, 
when placed in water, it floats nearly submerged. The small 
portion of the orange that remains above water is smooth and 
rounded. It thus offers next to no resistance to the wind, so 
that in that way it is only the flowing water that controls the 
movement of the orange, the breeze does not affect its pace or 



If God gave you gaiety and cheer of spirits, lift up the care¬ 
worn by it. Wherever you go, shine and sing. Let humour 
bedew duty. Let gaiety take charge of dulness.— H . W. Beecher. 


Brother pilgrim, lend thy hand, 

To thy faint and faltering brother, 
Bear in mind the Divine Command, 
Love to one another. 

Sow ye seeds of kindly deeds, 

As through life you’re roaming, 
Think it not 'twill be forgot, 

Harvest time is coming. 


its line of direction. That is why oranges, whole cases of them 
tipped into the water at once, make such reliable recording 
floats for currents and tides, and are so often used for that 
purpose. Oranges, too, are of a splendid colour for ensuring 
visibility. 

In our Admiralty tide-tables, which are the best in the 
world, the direction of the stream in the English Channel as 
it runs at the middle of the tide or at its greatest strength, is 
given at four places upon lines connecting well-known head¬ 
lands—namely, at five miles from the shore on each side of the 
Channel, and at a third of the distance across the Channel from 
each of these headlands. As a general rule, in the fairway of 
the Channel a vessel w'ill be carried nine miles by the stream in 
a w'hole spring tide, and about six miles in a whole neap 
tide. But near the land on either side, or close to the banks, 
the rate of the stream greatly increases. Our orange-floats, 
therefore, would move fastest w’hen near the shore or to banks 
that are in the Channel. 


“ Little self-denials, little passing words of sympathy, little 
nameless acts of kindness, little silent victories over favourite 
temptations—these are the silent threads of gold which, when 
woven together, gleam out so brightly in the pattern of life 
that God approves.”— Dean Farrar. 





With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’i Own " Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the “ * Boy's Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 726. 



In the course of your woodland excursions if you come across a 
barrel fixed horizontally in a tree and having a hole cut in one of 
itsonds, do not disturb the contrivance. Likewise forbear from 
interfering with the inmate or inmates of the barrel, though, 
permissibly, you may just peep inside it to ascertain w'hat you can 
see ; for this is an owl-tub, and it has been placed in such 
position by a discerning and intelligent landowner or game- 
keeper in order to encourage and increase the number of barn- 
owls. The bam-, white-, screech-, hoot-, hoop-, or church-owl, 
as it is variously called, is an extremely useful bird that feeds 
almost entirely upon mice and voles, rats, bats, and the larger 
insects. A young bam-owl will eat nine mice and be hungry 
again in three hours; it always prefers fur to feather as food. 
Until recently, large numbers of barn-owls were killed in the 
belief that they preyed upon game; now the better-class keepers 
are doing their utmost to protect these birds. 

Owl-tubs are best when of about eighteen-gallon size; but the 
hoops of the cask have to be screwed on, else the casks soon fall to 
pieces. Commonly, a perch is provided 
in the tub, and upon this the owl, or pair 
of owls, will stand upright all day long, 
fast asleep, until evening again ushers in 
the time for foraging. Barn-owls soon 
get to appreciate these places of safe 
seclusion; so when you find an owl- 
tub, take care not to rout out its soft- 
feathered tenants. The eggs of the 
barn-owl sell for about is. 3 d. each; 
but the bird is such a benefactor to 
farmers and to the country-side gener¬ 
ally that indiscriminate taking of the 
eggs may be classed as being little 
short of a crime. The eggs are white, 
six or seven in number; and in the 
nesting-place may be found young 
birds of different ages and unhatched 
eggs—the warmth of the young birds 
helping to hatch the later eggs^ 

Holes in church towers, ruins, bams, 
or rocks, and hollow trees in woods, 
are among the favourite nesting-places 
of the highly commendable barn-owl, 
which, however, makes no actual nest. 

But, wise birds as they proverbially 
are, barn-owls take very kindly to 
owl-tubs that are provided for them, 


and B.O.F.C. members who chance to know of the whereabouts 
of one of these artificial owl-shelters should do their utmost to 
see that the dwellers therein are not molested. 


MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. ! 

From the very nature of things most phases of Field Club work 
are essentially occupation for the day-time. We need the light 
of the sun in order to search and adequately exploit the country¬ 
side, and to study in their homes and haunts the myriad creatures 
that there prevail. But many of us there are who, being genuine 
enthusiasts, have strong inclination to continue our Nature 
studies in such leisure moments as come to us after dusk has 
fallen, or when for one reason or another it is not expedient 
that we should be away from our dwelling-place. Our evenings, 
in particular, we would fain employ still in pursuit of this our 
favourite hobby. Happily we can quite conveniently and profi¬ 
tably do so. That marvellous instrument the microscope 
comes to our aid, and enables us to explore a vast world 
of wonders, to investigate and probe 
into a sheer universe of fascinating 
secrets that, thus assisted, shall be ours 
for the trouble of applying ourselves 
to it. 

Field Club work in general insists 
upon the splendid principle that we 
shall look outwards, shall sweep the 
whole land with comprehensive view', 
and shall draw to our attentive ears 
the complete and captivating story of 
the wild. As an advisable and, in¬ 
deed, necessary adjunct to that, the 
microscope makes it possible for us to 
peer inwards, to study, not the ex¬ 
ternal expression to the universe of 
some individual animal, insect, plant, 
or fossil, but, instead, to ascertain ex¬ 
actly how that animal, insect, plant, 
or fossil is built up, as we may say: 
for instance, to become acquainted 
with the structure of the fur of a mole, 
the scales on a butterfly's wing,’ 
starch grains from cereals, the com¬ 
position of an ammonite. That being 
fortunately so, I propose giving from 
time to time useful and interesting 
notes for j'oung microscopists, how to 



A Water-Hen’s Nest. 

(Prise-winning Nature Photograph for July. Taken 
by a Cumberland Stream. Sent by Edwin Glaister, 
Workington, Cumberland.) 
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choose and how to manipulate a microscope, selection and collec¬ 
tion of objects for examination, the mounting of objects, and 
so forth. 

The arena that is open to microscopic examination is an 
enormous one ; just as with out-door held activity there is 
positively no limit to its extent, for, becoming an expert with 
your instrument, you may, if you so please, forge ahead of the 
beaten track until with your microscope you are positively pene¬ 
trating into the unknown. Remember that work with the 
microscope proceeds as well by artificial as by natural light— 
" Lessons with a Lamp " will be one of our topics. 

* * • 


A NATURALIST'S REFLECTOR. 


This very simple instrument I have found very useful when 
looking for nests to photograph; for it has saved me climbing 
a number of thorny bushes and small trees, when the nests have 
been out of my reach. I will now describe how it is made. 

First, get an ordinary garden cane four feet long, and cut 
it in half. Then get a piece of brass or copper tube, which will 
fit tightly over the cane, and thus make a jointed cane, which 



will fold up into a length of two feet. Next get a piece of brass, 
or other suitable metal, nine inches long by half-inch wide, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Cut a piece off this 7$ 
inches long, and bend it as shown in fig. 1. Drill the holes in 
the metal at an angle—otherwise the cane will not pass through 
the two holes without bending the metal out of shape. Then 
bend the remaining i| inch of metal to the shape shown in 
fig. 2, and solder it to the back of the metal case which holds 
the mirror. This can be bought at any toy-shop for the small 
sum of one penny, but be sure that it is a metal case, and that 
th? glass is about 2} inches diameter. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the complete instrument, ready for use; 
but this drawing, like the others, is not to scale. When using 
it, push the part marked A in fig. 1 into the recess on the back 
of the mirror, then slip it back over B so that A and B meet 
underneath the strip shown in fig. 2. I have found it is 
of no use putting another mirror at the bottom, to act as a 
periscope, because the twigs get in the way. 

I hope the foregoing article will be of interest to readers of the 
"BO. P.” and that the instrument will save them much unneces¬ 
sary work. (< Contributed by E. Tavener, Walthamstow.) 

• • • 

ij “THE ZOOLOGIST.” 

Begun as it was in the year 1843, The Zoologist (is. West, 
Newman & Co., 54, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.) is the chief 
monthly journal devoted to Natural History. It contains 
original articles on every branch of Zoology, written by well- 
known naturalists, and these are illustrated as the subjects 
require. In the number that is before us is an instalment of 
an exhaustive article by J. M. Dewar, M.D., treating of that 
shingle-haunting bird the oyster-catcher, concerning which 
we are told : “ The shingle forms the headquarters of the 
young. In wet weather, however, the shingle looks almost 


black. The eggs and young then show up more distinctly. 
But the deficiency has less importance than it seems to have. 
The adults, which stand out conspicuously from the dry light 
grey shingle, assimilate more or less completely to the shade 
of the wet stones, and during wet weather the parents are 
covering either the eggs or the young. After a short exposure 
to rain the wetting of the outer down changes its hue from 
light greyish to drab. The young then approach in shade 
that of the wet stones.** 

Interesting notes are printed concerning such subjects as 
“ Weasel feeding upon Frogs,** " The Grey Squirrel,*' ** Cats 
with Abnormal Tastes *’—some of them having a liking for 
cucumber, marrow seeds, and cocoanuts—" Colour-Change 
in Fish," ** Little Owls," and " Mandarin Duck feeding in 
Tree.** The chief contribution contained in the issue is Arthur 

H. Patterson's " Notes from 
Great Yarmouth (1914-15)." 
and very interesting the jot¬ 
tings prove to be. Remarking 
upon the paucity of migrants, 
more particularly waders, the 
author says: "My impression 
with regard to the scarcity is 
that, owing to the suppression 
of town lights and the extinc¬ 
tion of those of the lightships, 
the little travellers passed over high above head in unbroken 
flight. Under normal conditions these illuminations would 
hold up and bewilder them on drizzly nights, when they remain 
flying around, calling incessantly to each other until dawn. 

" A flock of dunlins, washed off the flooded flats, flew to the 
sonth road to alight. The near birds alighted first, when the 
others dropped down in the rear of them, flying backwards, 
keeping their heads to the wind." Various liquid preparations 
have of late been purposely spread upon the sea in order to blur 
the periscopes of hostile submarines. " Two unfortunate black¬ 
headed gulls caused a little talk. At first sight they suggested 
grey plovers, but a nearer view showed them to be gulls that 
had evidently dropped down upon floating tar or petrol ; they 
were grey above and black below. All the other gulls objected 
to their company, and they remained together, companions 
in distress." That affords us some further evidence of the 
influence of the war upon wild life. A " Catalogue of Land 
and Freshwater Mollusca of Sussex,** and pages of very in¬ 
formative notices of new books make up a number valuable for 
reading and for reference. 

• * * 
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(“A Naturalist’s Reflector.”) 
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SOME LESS FAMILIAR ANIMALS. 
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Of interesting animals that are sought after by naturalists, 
sportsmen, hunters, and collectors the list is almost endless. 

Most of those animals, may be, are known to 
us by name, but certainly there remain a 
very considerable number of such creatures 
that many of us have never heard of. Let me 
present some examples to prove that conten¬ 
tion, premising the little list by observing that 
want of space precludes the inclusion of a 
s'11" I II detailed description of each animal therein re- 

1*11 I || ferred to. In Northern Africa there is the 

udad or arui ( Ovis lervia), the horns of which 
form a trophy that is much prized ; the beden 
(1 Capra nubiana), and the wala (C. vali). South 
Africa has the oribi (Oribia scoparia ), the pala 
(Aepyceros melampus), and lechwi (Cobus lecht). 
Other African instances are the beira ( Dorcatragus 
i „ megalotis), the sole representative of its genus; 
J.H the dibatag (Ammodorcas clarkei), peculiar to 
certain districts ; and the curious fox-dog or 
cuberow (Cams simensts). In West Africa are 
found the potto (Perodicticus tbeanus) and the 
bongo (Boocercus euryceros), Jentink’s duiker, in 
size equalling a donkey, and the water-chcv- 
rotain ( Dorcatherium aquaticum). Northern Asia 
is the home of the chigetai (Equus hetnionus), 
Persia of the pasang (Capra hircus aegragus) 
Hunting the seladang (Bos gaurus hub bach ) 
attracts naturalists and big game shooters to 
Malaya, that animal, also known as the gaur, 
being a species of wild ox. Kashmir contributes 
to our collection the serow, the goral, and the 
Fio. 3. tahr. The hangul or barasingha (Cervus cask - 
(“ a Naturalist's *?»"£»««> «? n ° w m °re conveniently known m 
Reflector.”) the Kashmir stag. Tibet has the takin, panda, 
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chini, goa, bharal, and manul cat, while India may be here 
represented by the melancholy-looking binturong (Arctictis 
binturong) and the lithe and spotted linsang (Linsanga pardi- 
color). Dozens more names of animals that are unfamiliar 
to English ears could be mentioned, but those already quoted 
will here suffice, and I have made no reference to birds, or 
reptiles, or fishes. 


SPIDER HUNTERS. 


Comprehensive collections of spiders have been made by 
Englishmen resident in tropical countries. These collections 
are now to be seen in various museums. Sometimes naturalists 
are specially despatched to hunt for spiders, which, in lands 
where there exist poisonous spiders of huge size, is often dangerous 
work. Commissioned to procure a specimen of a big and rare 
spider, one hunter had the disappointment of learning that during 
his absence a fine example of the species had arrived in England 
alive and well. It walked out of a large bunch of bananas when 
a cargo of that fruit was being unpacked. Some months before 
the war, Lieutenant H. S. Toppin, of the British Army, at the 
request of the Governments of Peru and Bolivia, went out there 
to settle a survey dispute. While in those countries the gallant 
officer formed a splendid collection of spiders which he got 
together often at considerable risk to himself. Returning to 
England, Lieutenant Toppin placed the collection in the hands 
of an artist or photographer, reproductions of the spiders being 
needed for use in museums other than the Natural History 
Museum, for which latter many of the actual specimens were 
intended. The address of this artist or photographer was known 
only to Lieutenant Toppin and that officer was killed in Belgium 
early in the war. At the time of writing the Royal Geographical 
Society—being concerned in the matter—is anxiously awaiting 
news of those spiders gone astray. 

• • • 


r 


WHY AND WHEREFORE. | 


It goes without saying that when you are out and about 
on your country rambles you should inquire into the why and 
wherefore of things. So doing, you will gather much interesting 
and instructive information. For instance, you may notice 
some goats that, instead of being tethered, are penned within four 
hurdles, after the manner in which sheep are commonly penned. 
But you will, or should, observe that for this purpose hurdles 
are used that are higher and of different construction to those 
that are employed for penning sheep. Why and wherefore ? 

These goat hurdles, as we will call them, are about four 
feet high, and they are formed as is indicated in the diagram. 



A Goat Hurdle. 


The goat is an active animal and a brisk feeder. All herbivorous 
animals prefer to eat grass that has not been trodden upon. 
So the goat, seeing nice fresh grass without his pen, would 
soon jump a sheep hurdle to go in quest of that newer pasture. 
Hence the extra height. From the special construction of 
the hurdle you will remark that the goat is able to thrust 
his head, neck and shoulders through either of the four tri¬ 
angular spaces within the hurdle. And so doing he can con¬ 
tentedly crop the untrodden grass that is all around his pen, 
ignoring that upon which he has been and is standing. By 
the simple device of from time to time moving the entire pen 
a few feet over the grass in the direction that is pointed by one 
of the angles of the pen, the goat or goats confined therein 
are provided with a fresh margin of pasturage on two sides 
of their enclosure. Why and wherefore, you see, are well worth 
finding out I 


BIG GAME TROPHIES. 


" Every big game hunter or collector requires to be versed in 
the art of preserving skins on the field." 

So said Mr. Charles Kirk, of Glasgow, the taxidermist to 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, in the course of a 
little chat. 

" After the specimen has been carefully skinned and the 
flesh removed as far as possible, it is absolutely necessary that 
the inner and outer skins of the lips and the inner cartilage 
and outer skin of the ears shall be separated with the knife, in 
order that the preservative may have easy access to these 
fleshy parts. The inner skin of lips and cartilage of ears should 



The Laughing Jackass (or “ Koo-koo-burra”) 
of Australia. 

(Ad article on this bird, entitled “The Bushman’s Clock,” appeared in 

last month’s number of the B.O.P. See page 662.) 

not be removed, as they are essential when finally setting up the 
head. In the case of tiger and lion skins, etc., and entire antelope 
skins, particular attention must also be paid to ensure that the 
pads or hoofs are skinned down as far as possible and parts 
carefully coated with the preservative. Special carbolic pre¬ 
serving paste for treatment of mammal hides and masks should 
be applied, and the process repeated on the more fleshy parts 
should there be any sign of tainting. Where circumstances 
allow, the skin should be pegged out and dried in the shade. 
Drying in direct sun is responsible for the injury of many good 
specimens, as the part becomes scorched. 

" Head trophies should be removed from the specimen close 
to the shoulder, bearing in mind that a greater length of neck 
skin is required at the front; then cut along the back of the neck 
to within two inches of the horns; from this point divide the 
cut into two to the base of each horn, the mask can then be readily 
removed. As alternative preservatives, the following may be 
used: Salt, 3 parts, and powdered alum, 1 part. This should 
be well rubbed in on the fleshy side of the skin ; repeat the 
application if necessary. Or wood-ash from the camp fire may be 
used, applied when cold and repeated daily till the parts are 
all dry; but to ensure success with wood-ash the skin must be 
reduced in thickness as much as possible. Formalin must on 
no account be used for skins, as it renders them useless for 
setting up. Lime, also, should be discarded as being injurious. 
Many nhtive taxidermists use lime in curing, for w’hich reason 
skins are often best sent home in the raw state, without native 
dressing. 

" Big game hunters’ trophies most usually take the form 
of heads with masks modelled for display on a wall. The most 
expensive head to preserve in this way is that of the elephant; 
it costs £ 25. Rhinoceros costs £5. Hippopotamus the same, or 
/3 more if with mouth open. Other prices are lion £3, leopard 
£1 10 s., tiger £2 17 s 6 d., Indian bison £\ 105. In each 
instance there is an extra charge for mouth open. Dressing 
the skin of a maned lion and mounting and lining it as a rug 
costs £5, that is for head fully modelled with skull, and showing 
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teeth. In setting up birds, one-third extra is charged if the wings 
are expanded. A titmouse costs 3s. to set up, a golden eagle £1 10 5. 

“ Big game hunters and explorers have elephant and hippo¬ 
potamus tusks mounted as a gong, mirror, photograph frame, 
clock, or aneroid barometer; straight hippopotamus tusks as 
pipe-rack or candlestick; elephant feet as umbrella-stand, 
wastepaper-^asket, stool, or coal-box; elephant sole as card 
tray or salver; zebra and other hoofs as match-box, candle¬ 
stick, paper-weight, or grouped as base for rose bowl. Rhino¬ 
ceros and hippopotamus hide is polished as a table top, or made 
into walking-sticks ; hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and tiger teeth, 
and boar tusks, as handles for game carvers and paper-knives 
or as knife-rests; rhinoceros horns as inkstands and door¬ 
stops. Tiger and lion claws are mounted as brooches, pen¬ 
dants, and tie pins. British trophies include great grey seal, 
common seal, stag, roe, red and fallow deer, fox, otter, badger, 
wild cat, marten cat and polecat. Big game heads and horns 
usually have brass or ivory inscription plates, telling the name 
of the animal and in what country it was shot." 

* * * 


j: A DORMOUSE’S NEST. i| 

One day, when my sister and I were walking in the wood, we 
found a dormouse's nest. It was made of dry leaves, horsehair, 
and roots. We took it down from the tree. Inside there were 
five little mice, and they had no hairs on their bodies. We put 
it back again as well as we could. Later on, when we returned, 
we heard a faint squeaking. After looking carefully about, 
we found one of the little ones lying on the ground. I put my 
hand into the nest, but it was quite empty. The mother had 
seen that her nest had been disturbed and had taken them all 
away, except one. We left the little mouse where we had found 
it. In the evening we came back again. The little mouse had 
gone, so had the top of the nest. In the next bush there was a 
greenfinch's nest, and in this the dormouse had placed her young 
ones, and she had put the top of her own nest upon them. The 
little mice continued to grow for two weeks, and then they left 
the nest. 

(Contributed by Veronica Wright, Wimbome.) 


COLOUR AS A NATURAL PROTECTION. 

By J. M. Johnson (Leek, Staffs.). 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for July.) 

One of the most wonderful features of Nature is the way it 
preserves the lives of the weaker and more helpless animals, 
birds, fish, reptiles, etc. In most cases colour forms a prominent 
feature in their preservation. The plumage of our birds 
harmonises with their natural surroundings, and in the case 
of the partridge, ptarmigan, and other game it is specially pre¬ 
dominant. In summer it is very difficult to detect a ptarmigan 
beside the stubble where it makes its nest, and the same applies 
to grouse and other game. But what does the ptarmigan do 
when winter is here and snow lies on the ground ? In this 
season Nature provides it with a coat of white feathers 
which is extremely difficult to detect against the white 
snow. 

In such a way nature provides for the ptarmigan and also 
the hare. Still more wonderful, however, is the case of the 
cuttlefish. When a cuttlefish is attacked he envelopes his 
opponent in a cloud of black inky fluid. This generally baffles 
his enemy while the cuttlefish seeks a hiding place, and there 
he remains till the danger is past. Even the lowly grasshopper 
is provided for, and many of us know how difficult it is to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the grass or leaf on which he is resting. 

Then the frog is another example, notably the tree frog, 
whose green coat so resembles the tree to which he clings. 
Another reptile, the chameleon, one of the lizard family, is 
remarkable for its rapidity in changing colour. 

Fish, especially those which inhabit fresh water, are very 
hard to distinguish against the stones and weeds in which they 
lie, and when trout are transferred from a dark-bedded stream 
to a light one they invariably change shade to suit. In some 
lakes and ponds the trout inhabiting one side of the lake are dark, 
and those on the other side are light; but of course this depends 
on the shade of bottom on each side. 

These are just a few wonderful examples of how Nature 
provides, and no doubt if we keep our eyes open during Club 
rambles we Shall find many interesting cases of natural pro¬ 
vision in which colour forms the principal part. 
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J. E. Boning. —Tree frogs may be obtained of dealers in live 
stock, naturalists, and at shops where they sell gold fish 
and so forth. We could give you various addresses, but 
do not know of a dealer in your town. The frogs travel 
very badly if sent by post, rail &c.; so your best plan will 
be to find out where is the nearest naturalist's shop. 

J. De Saint-Trout (France). —The article to which you refer, 
" How to Make a Canvas Canoe,” was reprinted in our 
issue for December, 1915. This can be supplied for 9 d. 
post free. We do not think the motor could be successfully 
applied to the boat. 

N. C. B. —Rabbits often gnaw to keep their teeth in order. Give 
some hard food such as oats. Cut away any projecting 
wood-work of hutch. There is very little nutriment in bran. 
Plenty of change in diet is necessary ; carrot, hay, potato 
parings, turnip, boiled rice (not too wet), savoy or broc¬ 
coli leaves, barley, clover, grass, apple, are recommended. 
Always give greenstuff dry. Rabbits should have water, 
of course ; except in summer, every other day will do. 
Practically all animals do better when kept in company ; 
it would not be advisable now to separate your rabbits. Give 
them their liberty on dry grass as often as you can manage. 

V. C. H. —You can only accomplish your desire by getting into 
touch with one of the companies which produce such pictures. 
These firms have their own studios and train such ap¬ 
plicants as show promise. But only a youth with marked 
ability would be likely to make a good living at the work. 
The important roles are given to professionals. We should 
advise you to choose a more worthy career. 

Douglas Adams. —Jackdaw's are easily reared from the nest, 
and make most interesting pets. Feed as you say, but 
tempt the young ones with meal worms, chopped meat, 
and chopped egg. Keep in a cage like any other bird, 
but when older they want some liberty. In the country 
tame jackdaws are often let loose, they will keep near the 
house and come in for meals. Don't forget that they are 
born thieves. If you clip a jackdaw’s wing to prevent 
flying away, you must shut the bird up at night, or some 
cat will have it. Give the bird all sorts of scraps from the 
table to eat, it will then become tamer than if fed more 
upon wild food, such as mice and insects. 

Brighton (S. Australia). —We are sorry that we have no space for 
your little article and diagrams. Canvas boats and how to 
build them is a subject already dealt with in the “ B.O.P.” 

L. E. H. —Write to the Marconi Company, Marconi House, 
Strand, London, W.C., for the information. The company 
has a school in which it trains wireless operators. We have 
dealt with this in the " B.O.P.” 

J. N. and E. F. W. —In the Dutch rabbit the body colour may 
be black or grey or a shade of blue, the body being cut in 
half as it were with the hind part of the dark colour and 
the forepart white. The cleaner the division the better, 
and there should be no dark hairs on the white and no 
white hairs on the dark part. The blaze—that is, the white 
mark on the face—should be distinct and sharply bordered. 
The cheeks and ears should be dark. The fore feet and 
legs should be all white; the hind feet, but not the hind 
legs, should be white and the tail white. For the points, 
see the chapter on rabbits in " The Boy's Own Book of 
Hobbies,” published at our office. 

L. G. Fountain. There were six articles in our twenty-fifth 
volume on Poultry for Flesh and Eggs, and in one of them, 


on page 14, you will find the points that should be borne 
in mind in designing a fowl-house and run. The new plan 
is to scatter the grain on the ground among the straw and 
to place the green food overhead, so that the fowls have to 
jump up for it and thus have more exercise. 

W. Hammond. —A French ecu—that is, crown—worth about 
three half-crowns. Lud. XV. D.G. Fr et Nav Rex 
44 Louis XV., King of France and Navarre ” ; Benedictum 
sit Nomen Domini « 44 Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 

E. Owen.— 1. Anwyl’s Welsh Grammar in two parts, 1899- 
1901, and Spurrell’s Dictionary of the Welsh Language 
and his English-Welsh Pronouncing Dictionary, 1904- 
1905. 2. Not a proverb; merely our author’s phrase, 

the allusion being that first engineers are generally too stout 
to throw far. 

J. Healey.— Answer would require illustrations and there is 
no room for them here. You will find all about it in the 
” Boy's Own Book of Hobbies,” reprinted from our pages. 

Percy Matt (Queensland). —We have not heard of such a scheme 
for farming birds of paradise. Possibly they cannot be 
reared outside the countries in which they are found. 

H. W. Wesley Harkcom. —1. Write to W. Watson & Sons, 
313 High Holborn, W.C., stating your exact requirements ; 

2. Write to Mr. James Gardner, 52 High Holborn, 
W.C., for present price of his 127-division unpolished 
egg-cabinet, in each instance mentioning the ” B.O.P.” 

3. The special food you name, as also oil cake, should not 
be given to mice. Simple, pl^in foods are best, with canary 
seed as staple diet. Mix 1 quart oats, 1 pint canary seed, 
£ pint white millet, and give one tablespoonful to each 
mouse each evening. In the morning a small piece of 
stale bread or plain biscuit soaked in skim milk. Twice a 
week a small piece of apple or carrot. 

R. Bennett.— Try meat cut into small pieces, soft insects, grubs, 
bits of fish, soft fruit, or even bread and vegetables. Many 
water tortoises are omnivorous. Facility should be provided 
for climbing out on to dry land at will; some water tortoises 
are seldom in the water. They are timid creatures, and like 
quiet and retirement, lying under the weeds in water, or 
sheltered by herbage when on land. From these hints you 
may be able to humour your pet, but sometimes a quite 
considerable period may elapse during which a tortoise 
will not take a meal. 

L. D. McLoughlin.— Squirrels cost from 6s. to 10s. 6*/., and are 
to be obtained from most animal dealers. Food consists 
of nuts, corn, bread and milk, meal worms, sparrow's eggs 
or pigeon's eggs, or else an occcasional hard boiled egg and 
a bone to pick. Cage should be large enough—say 2 feet 
square, with a 9-inch sleeping box. Do not have a wheel 
cage. Fix a rough branch in cage for climbing upon. 
A suitable cage is really a hutch with £-inch wire netting ; 
cost, say from 5s. to 10s. Squirrels thrive best when kept 
in an aviary, and in pairs. It is cruel to cramp them for 
room. Dormice to be bought at the same shops. Price 
about 3s. 6 d. a pair. They hibernate for many months and 
you must not wake them up—doing so will very likely kill 
them._ 

Qtunes for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space ts 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be ansuered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the 11 B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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The Evolution of a Professor. 
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A LONG WAIT. 

A company of Village Players, zealous in the cause of charity, 
recently organised an entertainment on behalf of the Red Cross 
Society. The play written by the local undertaker was called 
" Black Sir Ralph ’’ and many long weeks were taken by the 
“ players ’’ in getting ready for public appearance. 

A “ house full ” applauded the rising of the curtain, and all 
was going along smoothly till the hero exclaimed, “ Ho-ho ! 
who comes along at this late hour ? On my life 'tis Black Sir 
Ralph! Behind yon tree I will await him.” He ran off 
into the wings, but no Sir Ralph came along. 

" Behind yon tree I will await him 1 ” came in louder tones 
from the side. 

“ Behind yon tree ! ’’ was commenced a third time, when an 
angry voice at the back of the stage broke in, " You’ll have ter 
keep on waitin’, George. There’s a special constable grousin’ 
about our lights. If I don’t get this 'ere curtain fixed up over 
the back window, bang go the whole takin's in a pleece court 
fine 1 ” 

♦ * * 

BECAUSE. 

An army officer who went through the - War was wont 

to relate the following little story. 

In one engagement there \^re numbers of young fellows who 
smelt powder for the first time, and it is not surprising that at 
times the recruits were a trifle unsteady. 

“ However," said the old officer, " I only remember one case 
of actual flight, and when I think of it I can scarcely refrain from 
laughing. 

" In the very thick of a hotly contested engagement one of 
my own men threw down his rifle and bolted. 

" ‘ Here, you coward,’ I roared after him, ‘ what are you 
running for ? ’ 

" Without so much as a glance over his shoulder, the fellow 
replied— 

" * Because I'm in a desprit hurry, an’ I can’t fly ! ’ 

" It is but fair to add that the man fought with great bravery 
in subsequent engagements." 



TOO SMART 

Recently a well-known ventriloquist had occasion to make 
a hurried train journey. Arriving at the station just as the 
train was starting, he had no time to take a ticket for his dog. 

When the cry " All tickets ready " was heard at a certain 
station, the ventriloquist dropped his dog into a hamper which 
was labelled in bold letters, " Professor Jones, Ventriloquist." 

Eventually the ticket collector reached the carriage and at 
the same time the dog began to bark. With a wry smile, the 
collector glanced at the label on the hamper and then turning 
to the ventriloquist, said : 

" All right, mister! That’s very clever, but you can’t fool me. 
I’ve had the same trick played on me before.” 

* * * 

EFFECTIVE. 

" Doesn’t your papa ever thrash you ? ’’ said the first boy. 

" I should say not ! ’’ replied the other. " Every time he 
threatens to cane me I read him an extract from his great peace- 
at-any-price speech, in which he said : * These barbarians are 
like wayward children, but have we on that account the right 
to take away their God-given privilege to do as they please ? 
Let us treat them as we would our own wayward children, plead 
w'ith them, beseech them, but never coerce them with either the 
gun or rod.’ ’’ 

" That's a good deal to remember." 

" Yes, but he’s got so now that he drops the cane as soon as 
I start * These barbarians.’ ” 

* * * 

LEARNED A LESSON. 

A very subdued-looking boy of about thirteen years, with 
a long scratch on his nose and an air of general dejection, came 
to his teacher in a rural board school and handed her a note 
before taking his seat, and became deeply absorbed in his book. 

The note read as follows —: 

" Miss B.,—Please excuse James for not being thare 
yesterday. He played trooant, but you don’t need to lick 
him for it, as the boy he played trooant with an’ him fell 
out, an' the boy licked him, an’ a man they cheeked caught 
him an’ licked him, and the driver of a van they hung on 
to licked him allso. Then his pa licked him, an' I had to 
give him another for cheekin’ me for telling his pa, so you 
need not lick him until next time. I think he feels" he 
better keep in school hereafter." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader ot the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stones fur 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd ot each month, nuv 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's Owm Paper,” 4 Bcuverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard ** Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prrie is A. Grabarsky, 46 
Vallance Road, Whitechapel, E., for the storvette entitled 
“ A Long Wait." 





THIS BOOK IS DUE ON THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW 


RENEWED BOOKS ARE SUBJECT TO IMMEDIATE 
RECALL 


LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


Book Slip-70m-9,’65(F7151s4)458 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































